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A. 

Aborigines,  American,  remarks 
upon  183 — see  Indiana. 

Adams,  president — bis  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Rodney, 
100;  his  letter  on  allegiance, 
101,  liis  lady  dies  175;  notice 
of  her  character  200;  age  of 
Mr.  A.  266 

Adams,  J.  Q.  his  reply  to  the 
Spanish  note,  368 

Admiralty  cases  on  lake  Erie!  175 
Agricultural — Thomas’  wheat 
and  rye,  65,  91;  improved  ma- 
chines 80;  societies,  several 
no  i red  151;  gen.  Van  Rense- 
laer’s  liberality  175;  proceed- 
ings of  Virginia  society,  col. 
Tayior’s  paper,  &c.  177;  Es- 
sex society,  Mr.  Pickering’s 
address  181;  Jefferson  county 
soc’y.  gov.  Clinton’s  address, 
195;  Mr.  le  Ray’s  address  353 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  31,  120,  228, 
256,  260,  293,  349,  424,  480 
Alabama — sickness  in  reported 
9;  Mobile,  32,  43,  268;  law 
about  usury  43;  sales  of  land 
in  64,  125  198;  rapid  popula- 
tion of  125,  265;  Marathon 
198;  Blakely  198;  census  384; 
college  384 

Algiers-  a cruiser  off  Portugal 
89;  the  new  dey  123;  execu- 
tions, 166 

Allegiance — Mr.  Adams’  letter 
upon,  101 

Allied  sovereigns,  see  Aix  ia 
Chapelle. 

Alston,  Mr.  the  painter  199 

American  inhumanity!  27 

Ancestry,  the  pride  of  126 

Anderson,  John  176 

Antiquities,  modern  196 

Apple  tree,  a remarkable  one  122 
Arbutbnot  and  Ambrister — see 
Florida;  memorial  of  Ambris- 
ter’s  father  84;  British  re- 
marks on  their  execution  85, 
131;  letter  from Arbuthnot  85; 
the  trial  of  270;  report  in  con- 
gress respecting  394 

Army  of  the  United  States — 
general  orders  80,  91,  269; 
promotions,  Stc.  104,  recruits 
91;  manual  labor  of  the  sol- 
diers, 294;  to  be  clothed  in 
domestic  manufactures  294; 
extra  allowance  to  Soldiers 
388,  see  congress. 

Artigas,  his  agreement  with  the 
British  90 

Asbury  college,  mentioned  478 

Ashmead,  captain,  his  epitaph 
&c.  190 

Aspin’s  chronology  37 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  176 

Aury’s  proclamation,  at  Provi- 
dence 90;  see  Venezuela,  cJc. 

11. 

Backwoodsman,  a poem,  187 

Bvgot,  Mr.  480 

Bals- on  Springs  9,  176 

iialtm  trade,  in  Ame.  vessels  427 


Baltimore — the  12th  September 
observed  at  63;  elections  112; 
inspections  128;  fire  in  139; 
society  for  promoting  natural 
science  150;  great  improve- 
ment of  160;  bills  of  mortali- 
ty 388;  mayor  resigns  480 
Bank  of  the  United  States— ge- 
neral remarks  4,  59,  60,  163; 
on  the  refusal  to  pay  the  notes 
of  its  offices,  &c.  25,  33,  34, 
59,  60,  61;  anecdotes  58;  Ja- 
cob Barker’s  notice  34;  spe- 
culations 58;  debts  due  to  it 
282;  respecting  elections.  59; 
directors  59,  361,  478;  office 
at  Cincinnati  59;  tariff  of  ex- 
change 60;  reports  about  417; 
“give  us  the  names!”  99;  un- 
certainty of  the  charter  114; 
col.  Sloan’s  address  to  the 
electors  of  Ohio  about  it  130; 
predictions  149;  on  taxing  it 
163,  289,  367,  436;  see  also 
the  several  states-,  remarks  on 
Mr.  Spencer’s  resolution  241; 
proceedings  of  the  stockhold- 
ers at  Charleston  283;  price  of 
the  stock,  289,  361,  385,  401; 
apology  for  the  discounts  at 
Baltimore,  289;  statements  to 
the  senate  327;  public  depo- 
sits 327;  president’s  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury and  remarks  345,  362, 
363^explanationsonthe  oppo- 
sing statement  of  thePhiiau’a 
banks  362;  state  of  Maryland 
versus  J.W.  M’Culloh,  cash’r 
of  the  office  in  Baltimore, 
362;  branches  in  Kentucky 
385;  Mr.  Jones  resigns  417, 
Mr.  Connelly,  417;  Mr.  Ser 
geani’s  reported  mission  417; 
remarks  on  the  report. made 
to  congress  433,  464;  decisi- 
on in  Kentucky  respecting  the 
taxing  of  it  436,-  on  what 
should  be  done  with  it  464; 
see  banking , banks  and  congress 

Banking — general  notices, anec- 
dotes and  remarks,  1,  58,  65; 
81,  99,  113,  282,  284,  361, 
364,  385,  417,  478;  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  225, 
256,  284;  counterfeiters  58, 
201,  283,  361;  meeting  at 
Eikton  34;  letters  to  the 
editor  respecting,  5,  36,  81, 
129,  130,  245;  robberies,  59, 
113;  presented!  59;  payments 
in  specie  284;  prosecutions, 
59;  swindling^,  113,  282;  ge- 
neral essays  161,  217,  245, 
364,  385,  417 — see  banks  and 

congress. 

Banks — of  several  states  126;  a 
list  of  those  in  all  the  stales 
desired  190;  Mr,  Bledsoe’s 
resolutions  about  those  in 
Kentucky  417;  of  Muskingym 
417;  ravages  of  banks  418; 
Mr,  Ramsey’s  remarks  282; 
of  Vermont  283,  364;  Penn' 


sylvania  283,  2S9,  350,  36?, 

385, 418;  Baltimore  283;  Geor- 
gia 283;  Kentucky,  283,  290/ 

361.  417;  Cincinnati 283;  Ohio 
283,  361,  478;  Philadelphia 
283.  362;  Maryland  290;  Bri- 
tish 281;  anecdote  about  dis- 
counts 284;  Virginia  416;  mis- 
take of  a traveller!  361;  chan- 
ges of  presidents  and  cashiers 
416;  of  Bedford  417;  on  com- 
pelling payments  by  386 — see 
bank  of  the  U.  Stales , banking , 
congress , and  the  names  of  the 
several  states. 

Bankrupt  law,  - recommended, 

245,  387 
Baptists  in  the  U.  States,  176,- 
first  baptism  by  imi%ersion,  at 
New- Orleans  63 

Barbary  powers — Swedish  tri- 
bute to  60;  anti-pirate  insti- 
stution  123 

Barker,  Jacob  34 

Barney,  com.  dies  265;  tribute 
of  respect  to  416 

Birckbeck’s  letters  noticed  102 
Birdsal),  major  199 

Bland,  judge,  see  Chili,  See.  and 
175;  his  report  mentioned  289 
Blanding,  A.  his  address  on  in- 
ternal improvement  ]35 

Bonaparte, Napoleon — notices  of 
8f  121,  154,  197;  his  son  32, 

62,  77,  121;  a note  written 
by  him  8;  guarded  vigilantly 
121;  money  bequeathed  to 
him  166;  alarms  about  him— 

Dr.  O’Meara,  &c.  260,  425;  of 
his  wife,  &c.  349;  reports  a- 
bout  his  escape,  plots,  &c.  425 
Bonaparte,  Lucien — notices  of 
8;  his  entry  into  Rome  122 

Bonaparte,  Jerome  154 

Boone,  col.  his  death  reported 
64;  denied  176;  his  present  si- 
tuation 328 

Boston,  exchange  199;  bills  of 
mortali*^  424 

Brackenridge,  H.  M.  his  let- 
ter 188,  202 

Brazil,  state  of,  166;  conscrip- 
tions in  261,  insult  to  the  A- 
mencan  flag  in  261;  slave 
ships  captured  428 

Briggs,  Isaac  475 

Briated’s  book  388 

British  affairs— generally . 
Antiqu dies  153;  Aspin’s chronO-- 
logy  35;  army  153,  349 

Bank  and  barks.  283,  349,  476; 
bankrupts  426;  Baker,  A St. 
John,  7;  bullion  227,  349;  bu- 
rial company!  107;  Burdett, 
sir  Francis  39,  88,  426;  beg- 
gars 349 

Canning  7;  Carlton  house  37; 
church  153;  Cobbett  7,  39; 
crimes  138,  153,  259,  476; 
coin  39,  197,  227;  Cochrane* 
Id.  87,  120;  cotton  imported, 
&c.  107,  259;  consuls  in  the 
U.S.  i75;  Castlereagh’s  lady  292 
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Debt,  61,  154;  debtors,  153; 

drawing  rooms  476 

Ellenborough,  lord  476;  elec- 
tions, noticed  7,  31,  39,  88; 
Esquimaux  Indian  134;  exe- 
cutions 259,  476;  expendi- 
tures 293 

Francis,  sir  Philip  476;  forgeries 
138,  428,  478;  female  racer 
349;  fever  in  Ireland  476; 
flour  and  grain,  prices  of, 
&o.  7.  31,  61,  109,  138,  197, 
259;  foreign  ministers,  37 

Gas  tubes  138 

Hunt,  Mr.  39,  227;  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  426 

imports  of  flour  7,  109;  imita- 
tive tea,  476;  iron  churches 
138;  iron  bridges  153;  iron 
vessel  259;  iron  king  proposed 
153;  Indians  in  England,  39 
134;  Incledon,  Mr.  153;  intol- 
lerance  153 

King,  the  227,  349;  of  his  jewels 
426,  476;  K*nt,  the  duke  of 
62;  his  wife  349 

Las  Casas  107;  Liverpool  7,  39; 
Leopold,  prince,  258;  loans 
292;  Lowe,sirH.476;  loyalty  127 
Meetings  165;  Manchester  7,  31 
39,  61,  109, 153,  259;  mayor’s 
feast  426;  MacGregor’s  expe- 
dition 426;  Melville,  lord  476 

Navy  and  naval  153 

Order  respecting  Spain  and 
her  colonies  31/  O’Meara, 
Or.  259;  Osgood,  Mr.  227; 
Onions!  138 

Pregnant  princesses!  32,  88, 
349;  potatoes  199;  prince  re- 
gent is  insulted  39;  his  pro- 
digality 37,  87;  has  the  gout 
107;  portable  mill  61;  porter 
brewed  107;  parliament  121; 
polar  expedition  121,  261, 
292;  palace  yard  meeting  227; 
population  258;  paper  sys- 
tem 292,  476;  poor  349;  pip- 
pen  apples  3^9 

Queen,  of  the  7,  61,138,426 
lietrenchment  87;  Romily,  sir 
Samuel  426;  red  book  7,  37, 
87;  riots  7,  39,  163;  royal  al- 
liance! 227;  revenue  153; 
Rush, Mr  American  minister  120 
Seamen  127;  snuff  boxes  7; 
Sussex,  duke  of  87;  stocks 
31,  39,  120,  138,  227,  292, 
349  428;  Stockport 39;  stamps 
153;  Scottish  peers  88;  spi- 
ces, remitted  to  India!  426 
Treaty  with  the  U S.  434;  tea 
manufactured  107,  476;  truth 
a lible  87;  Tierney,  Mr.  121; 
tobacco  153;  imitated  476 
Volunteers  for  South  America  349 
Wages  40,  153,  163,  197,  259; 
Wilson,  sir  Robert  7;  Wooler 
Mr  7;  Wellington,  duke426; 
Woolen  manufactures  39; 
war  rumors  120,  121,  131; 
wheat  197;  walking  exploit  258 
Veo,  sir  James  153;  York,  the 
duke  -ff  292 


Brown,  gen. division  orders  158; 

at  Washington  city  480 

Boundary  lines  199 

Buenos  Ayres — see  Rio  de  la 
Plata-,  notices  of  the  stale  of 
aff  «irs  at  63,  79,  124;  affairs 
with  the  Portuguese  79;  na- 
vy, 109;  Washington’s  birth 
day  observed  at  118 

Bug  destroyer!  Ill 

Bull  Head,  Indian  chief,  dies  126 
Burbank  gen.of  Massachusetts  199 
C. 

Calhoun,  Mr.  his  report  about 
the  bank  4 

Canada— Mr.  Gourlay  32,  62, 
193.  428;  catholic  bishop,  62, 
Montreal  92;  lord  Selkirk, 
134;  canal  projected  139;  gov. 
Maitland’s  speech  193;  im- 
ports of  St.  John’s  158;  du- 
ties on  imports  428;  emigra- 
tion to  267;  newspaper  no- 


ticed 480 

Capitol,  at  Washington  9 

Caraccas,  see  Venezuela 
Cattle,  a floe  drove  of  269 

Canvas,  American  112 

Cement,  Mr.  Randolph’s  9 

Chain  cable  125 

Chehaw  village  254,  266 

Cherekees,  migration  of  266 

Chickasaws,  treaty  266 

Children,  three  at  a birth  92 


Chili,  notices  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs 63,  79,  294;  cant.  Bid- 
dh  at  Valparaiso  79,  124, 166; 
his  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  state  167;  sea- 
fight  79;  naval  preparations, 
&c.  124,  167,  350;  commo- 
dore Bowles  124;  Mr.  Bland 
in  166;  wheat  200 

Chillicothe  27 

Chronology,  Aspin’s  37 

Cincinnati  176;  banks  225,  256, 290 
Circulating  medium,  proposed 
220;  remarks  281 

Clay,  Mr.  at  Frankfort  9;  his 
speech  on  internal  improve- 
ment 140 

Clerical  licenses  139 

Cobbett,  William  7,  39,  480 
Cochrane,  lord  293 

Coffee,  gen.  a march  of  his  bri- 
gade 92 

Coin,  see  specie. 

Colden,  C.  D.  139 

Colonial  system  290 

Columbia  river, its  near  approach 
to  the  waters  of  the.’Atlantic  125 
Columbia  district,  proposed  re 
trocession  of  a part  of  294 

Commencements  in  the  N.  E 
colleges  127 

Commerce,  American  112 

Commutation,  military  176 

Conard,  John  480 

Congress. 

Amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion 227,  247,285.  393,  415, 
429;  Adams,  Mr.  his  reply 
to  the  Spanish  note  368;  An- 
derson, John  351;  Aikaasaw 


territory  479;  Armories  224, 

253;  army  227,  247-  248,  285, 

291  327,  365,  366,  393,  394, 

400,  401,  416;  Alabama  291, 
326,393;  appr  opriations  253, 

287,  327  394,  400,  431 
Bank  of  the  U.  S.  debate  70; 

Mr.  Spencer’s  resolutions, 
va"ious  proceeding's,  debates, 
and  remarks  thereon  226, 

241,  247.  248,  249,  2 53;  other 
resolutions  offered  by  the 
same  433;  committee  of  in- 
vestigation 267,  361,  402; 
public  deposits  328;  letter 
from  the  president  to  the  sec. 
of  the  treasury  345;  Mr.  Spen- 
cer’s report  402;  documents 
accompanying  the  same  436, 
465;-i-(not  concluded  in  the 
volume);  Mr.  Trimble’s  mo 
tion  414,  415;  Mr.  Jones’ 
memorial  462;  documents 
thereto  474;  Boston  memo- 
rial presented  463;  Mr  John* 
son’s  resolution  463;  error 
corrected  479;  Mr.  Clair- 
borne’s  proposed  motion,  415 
Ranks  of  Columbia,  367,  400,  401 
Bankruptcy,  a system  of  226, 
431;  Baltimore  S66;  Beaumar- 
chais’ claim  248  252  253,  286; 
books  287;  bounty  lands  291, 
292;  buildings,  public,  225, 

226.  227 

Chaplains  223;  Clay,  Mr.  463; 
Christmas  recess  proposed 
326,  327;  committees,  of  the 
senate  222;  of  the  house  223, 
224,  225,  415;  cotton  327. 
Choctaw  Indians  225,  252; 
census  327;  coins,  relating 
to  246,  247,  248,  402,  430; 
closed  <oors  431;  Chehaw 
villag;  366;  Cobb,  Mr.  351; 
Creek  Indians,  22 5;  crimes, 
for  the  punishment  of  247, 
285;  colonization  society  429; 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal  351,  394;  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  olive  288 

Dearborn’s  memorial  479;  du- 
ties 365,  389;  Dufour  J.  J. 

327,  351 

Engineers  401;  exportation  <Jf 
coin  247;  exports  and  imports  ! 
291,  365;  E awards,  J uries  4-29 
Fisheries  366;  Florida  285/286, 

291,  292,  329,413,  430;;For-- 

syth,  Mr.  226;  Frenca  emi-’ 
grants  288 

Haile,  John  287;  Hayti  393 

Illinois  224,  225,  226,  265,  285, 

292,  326;  invalids  227,  287; 

internal  improvements,  Mi. 
Clay’s  speech  140;  report  re- 
specting 394;  Indians  326; 
agents  amongst  them  351;  of 
spies  amongst  them  402; 
treaties  with  them  416 

Jackson,  gen  A.  225;  judiciary 

246,  365,  367,  393,  334 
Kellog,  Charles  292;  Kalb,  the 
baroa  de  42h 
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Lands,  public  286,  327, 393;  pa- 
tents for  222;  payments  for 
253.  285,  393;  Lambert,  Mr. 
394;  Latrobe  Mr.  365;  Lan- 
caster, Joseph  430;  library 
committee  222,  224,  liberty, 
civil  and  religious  402;  lor.gi- 
tude  of  tie  capitol  394;  Lyon, 
Mathew  225,  246;  his  peti- 
tion 262,  285 

Messages  of  the  president — 
on  opening  the  session  213; 
(the  references  of  it  223);  re- 
specting an  article  in  the 
British  treaty  253;  on  the  Se 
nriinole  w .r  285,  295;  about 
the  public  buildings  286; 
with  the  correspondence 
between  gen.  Jackson  and 
gcv.  Rabun  291,  359,  365, 
366;  relations  with  Spain  367; 
about  the  arm^  393 

Manufactures  247,  286,  293, 
416;  lyi&yhew,  Thaddeus  326; 
Massachuset's*  claims  326; 
M»con,Mr.  267;  medical  staff* 
248;  members  attending  212; 
Michigan  territory  224.  327; 
mint  of  the  U S.  430;  Missis- 
sippi 393;  militia  227  402  429; 
retuns  of  389;  milit  ry  aca- 
demies 224,  32 7;  Missouri 
292,326,327,  473,  479;  Mor. 
ril,  Mr.  464;  Mum  ford,  Mr. 
dies  352 

Navy  and  naval — pensions  224, 
226,  400;  increase,  Stc.  286, 
366;  appropriations  327;  ti ru- 
ber for  351;  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  351;  register,  366; 
instruc:  ons  400 

Negro  fort  in  Florida  430 

Officers  of  the  vo  houses  212 

Passenger  ships  292;  pensions 
226  288,291,292,  415;  Penn- 
sylvania judicial  districts 
227,286;  persons  of  color  285; 
pos?  routes,  by  steamboats 
352;  Pollock,  Oliver  326; 
Preble  com.  E.  291;  private 
claims,  a remark  respecting 
479;  - property  lost,  &c.  224; 
printing  for  congress  285, 
287,  292,  326;  public  build- 
ings 386 

Renner  and  Heath,  327;  Reve- 
nue, frauds  on  365;  road— 

{ Cumberland  to  Wheeling  292; 

1 roans,  394,  400,  401, 416,  428, 
463;  Roosa,  Cornelius  431 

Reports — on  weights  and  mea- 
sures [1793]  255;  annual,  of 
the  treasury  department  257; 
of  the  department  of  state, 
respecting  seamen  287;  of  the 
military  committee  on  the  Se- 
minole war  394;  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer on  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  402 
Reminole  war  285;  Mr.  Holmes’ 
resolution  287;  Mr.  Cobb’s 
288, 291, 400,  413;  documents 
27 0,  295;  committee  in  the 
in  the  senate  326;  reports  of 
military  com-  394;  debates, 


remarks,  &c  400,  413,  429, 
430  431;  decision  of  the  ques- 
tions 462;  remr*rks,  478 

Salaries  22 7,  246,  253;  salt  226, 
253,  366;  seats  in  *he  hail  4^4 
415;  sedition  law— see  Lyon, 
•Mathew,  ?.nd  286;  seamen,  fo 
reign,  287;  senators,  classed, 
285;  Sergeant,  M \ 402;  sla- 
very and  si  ves  226,  2 '2,  291, 
326  350,  366.  401  402,  413, 
415  429 — important  decision 
478;  Spain,  relations  with, 
the  documents  329,  351,  367 
to  384;  Spencer,  Mr.  402; 
Stark, gen.  227,  2 53,  291,  326; 
Stevens.  E.L.  227,  351;  Sou  h 
American  governments  402  463 
Tallmadge,  judg^,  429,  430; 
Tompkins,  vice  president  428 
478;  Tonhon-doclve,  a Sene- 
ca Indian  327;  Treasury  re- 
report 257;  Trimble,  Mr.  414; 
Turner,  Asa  326 

Universities,  land  for  286 

Van  Ness,  judge  429,  430;  Vir- 
ginia, judicial  districts  in  226 
War  department,  226  227,248, 
393;  Washington,  respecting 
a monument  for  247  393,  415; 
Washington  city  401;  weights 
and  m<  a-ures,  366, 401;  West 
India  trade, (British  acts)  429; 
wines  287 

Yeas  and  Nays — on  the  admis- 
sion of  Illinois,  226;  on  Mr. 
Spencer’s  motion  about  the 
U.  S bank  252;  about  the  se- 
dition law  286;  on  Beaumar- 
chais* claim  286;  on  the  exten- 
sion of  pensions  to  widows, 
292;  abou  - circuit  courts, 
365,  415:  respecting  a monu- 
ment to  Washington  393;  on 
the  boundary  of  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  393;  respecting 
a constitutional  amendment 
394;  about  military  roads  416; 
respecting  an  indemnity  to 
owners  of  slaves  impressed 
into  the  military  service  429; 
on  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  Missouri  478 

Congreve,  sir  William  110 

Connecticut,  proceedings  of  the 
convention  30;  constitution 
65;  ratificaii  n of  128,  164; 
elec1  ions  92.  112,  128,  160; 
governor’s  speech  114;  the 
old  royal  charier  fired  from  a 
cannon  140;  governor’s  pro- 
clamation 164;  act  respecting 
mail  stages  j.75 

Consanguinity,  curious  case  of  198 
Corn,  a productive  stalk  140,  328 
Cotton,  from  the  .Eastern  states! 
92;  great  prices  of  160;  East 
India  418;  see  British  affairs. 

Court  martial,  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister  270 

Creeks,  a great  council  of,  state 
of  the  nation,  &c.  266;  see 
Indians , &c. 


Cuba,  see  West  Judies;  exports 
of  Havana  360;  revenues  of  477 
Cumberland  road,  see  congress 
article  “roads”  and  465 

Currency,  of  paper,  proposed  220 

D. 

Dan  firth,  gen.  A.  92 

Declaration  of  the  allied  sove 

reigns  424 

D n rk — a queer  story  from  40; 

D?rth«  and  marriages  40 

Dismal  Swamp  canal  267 

Divine  right  of  kings  92 

Domestic  and  foreign  goods  418 
Dowrie,  com.  his  monument  111 
Duel,  horrid  464 

Duties,  the  liability  for  a law 
case  160;  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage 389 

E. 

East  Indies,  of  the  wars  in  8,  41; 
Talnier,  41,  123;  the  Piesh- 
wah  41,  156;  ships  built  in 
41;  commerce,  88,  89;  diseas- 
es 88,  156;  Bajee  Row  41;  ex- 
ports,of  cotton  88;  great  plun- 
dering1 89,  109;  rebellion!  123 
156;  Ceylon,  123,  139,  197, 
293;  great  gun  123;  Mumde- 
lah  156;  monopolies  of  the 
Dutch  156 

Economy,  recommended  243 

Editorial,  see  banks,  &c.  sep- 
tennial retrospect  1;  on  the 
ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  113;  southern  repub- 
lics 129;  to  his  readers  on 


closing  the  volume 

477 

Education,  remarks  upon 

478 

Egypt,  commerce  revived 

41 

Elk  on  meeting  about  the 

bank 

34;  remarks  of  the  Federal 

Gazette,  &c. 

35 

Elliott,  col.  George 

92 

Emigration  9,  33,  63,  125,  269 
Equinox,  remarks  respecting  92 
Erie  lake, its  connexion  with  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  64, 
432;  admiralty  cases  on  175; 
shipwrecks  upon  352;  ebb 
of  the  lake  352;  commerce 
upon  352 

Esquimaux  Indian  in  England  134 
Essex  Register,  extract  from  217 
Etiquette,  noticed  38? 

Exportation  of  specie,  remarks 


upon 

242 

Exchange,  equalized! 

416 

Extracts,  infamous 

3,  245 

F. 

Federal  Gazette 

35 

Fifty  years  ago 

196 

Fire  in  the  mountains 

199 

Fisheries,  British  endorsement 

42;  decree  at  Halifax  respect- 
ing 86 

Fishing,  successful  92 

Flag  of  the  United  States  92 

Flax,  a machine  for  working  it  182 
Florida,  dreadful  battle  at  Pen- 
sacola! 32;  British  remarks, 
&c.  concerning  41,  120,  121, 
131,  156,  165,  269;  Woodbine 
.1  and  M’Cregor  42;  restoration 
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of  Pensacola,  &c.  62,  79,  91, 
156,  197.  *269,  432;  hostile 
Indians  62,91,  127,  158,  200, 
266;  Arbuthnot  62,  85;  see 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambristcr; 
Hellisajo  85;  Forbe9,  & co. 
124;  gov.  Masot26l;  pirates 
caught  261;  frost  at  Pensaco- 
la 265;the  prophet’s  daughter 
266,  432;  speculations  in  pro- 
perty 432;  its  restoration  no- 
ticed in  a Canada  paper  480 
Forsyth,  Mr.  431,480 

Fortifications  268  j 

France — Army  154  259;  Chap- 
tei  7;  crops  121;  Cashmere 
shawls  154,-  conspiracies,  See. 

7;  conscription,  259;  Ciarke, 
marshal  426;  Englishmen  in 
321;  evacuation  of  259,  424; 
foreign  troops  7,  154,  228 
2.59,  293;  act  for  withdrawing 
them  424;  Garnerin,  Ma- 
dam 40;  Gourgand’s  wcvrk 
476;  heat  of  the  weather  62; 
Joan  of  Arc  154;  Kleber’s 
remains  197;  Lancasterian 
schools  476;  Monge,  M.  61; 
Moreau,  Mad.  259,  military 
laundress  197;  nobility  40; 
naval  matters  125;  Paris, 
births,  deaths  and  marriages 
in  426;  political  memory  426; 
playing  cards  121;  popula- 
tion 289,  349;  religious  pro- 
cession 138;  revenue  32;  j 
slave  trade  abolished  7;  j 
stocks,  the  fall  of  426;  vin- 
tage, the  259;  warrior’s  alma- 
nac 426 

Franklin’s  letter  respecting  A- 
merican  privateers,  in  the  re- 
volutionary war  106;  his 
speech  in  the  convention  res- 
pecting public  prayers  108; 
fund,  at  Boston  267;  do.  at 
Philadelphia  480 

Free  masons,  Portuguese  de- 
cree respecting  426 

French,  consuls  198 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  their  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of 
certain  Indians,  &c.  420 

Frost  in  S.  Carolina  140;  in  Flo 
rida  ^ 265 

Fur,  importance  of  the  trade  to 
the  United  States,  &c.  182; 
sales  of  266 

G. 

Gaines,  gen.  127, 267 

Gallatin’s  report  oa  roads  and 
canals  10,  45/  his  return  ex- 
pected 352 

Garlic,  a machine  to  separate 
it  from  wheat  5 

Garnerin,  Mad.  40 

Georgia— Savannah  exports  175, 
360;  governor’s  message  357; 
elections,  175,  265;  respect- 
ing certain  slaves  introduc- 
ed 359;  rum  432 

Germany,  generally— Wurtem- 
berg  40;  the  duke  of  Kent  in 


62;  on  manufactures,  &c.  62, 

77;  public  estates  to  be  sold 
62;  decree  respecting  young 
Napoleon  121;  Beauharnois 
122;  Prussians  and  Saxons 
123,  155;  population  139; 
Maria  Louisa  139;  Goethe 
155;  British  half  pay  officers 
in  166;  smallpox  166;  mendi- 
city checked  166;  Austrian 
frigates  197;  Bavaria  and 
Baden  preparing  for  battle! 
293:  Fribourg  293;  vassalage 
abolished  in  certain  lordships 
427;  torture  proposed  to  be 
abolished  476;  population  of 
the  several  states  of  the  con- 
federation 476 

Gold  and  silver,  product  of  196 
Graham,  Mr.  his  report  on  S 
American  affairs  237;appoint- 
ed  minister  to  Brazil  367 
Grand  isle,  in  the  Niagara  river  268 
Grape  vine,  mammoth!  128 

Greenland,  of  the  ice  adjacent 
to  41 

Grenada,  New— notices  of  78;  a 
deputy  in  England  89 

Gudgeons,  winged,  a law  case  359 
Gunnery,  Congreve’s  impr’ts.  110 

H. 

Hamilton,  the  murderer  of  maj. 

Birdsall  125,  139,  199 

Hare,  professor  139 

Harris,  doctor  82 

Hart,  capt.  respect  to  the  re- 
mains of  360 

Hastings,  Warren,  dies  123 

Hayti,  official  letter  respecting 
the  emigration  of  people  of 
color  117;  reported  war  in 
124, 166;  prince  Noel  166 
Heath,  capt.  his  dispute  with 
capt.  Perry  140,  152 

Hemp  and  flax,  machine  for 
working  them  182 

Humboldt,  baron  427 

Huntingdon,  gen.  J.  126 

Hyde,  J.  B.  157 

Hydrophobia  among  the  foxes  176 

I. 

Illinois— convention  meets  42; 
constitution  93;  Birckbeck’s 
letters  from  102;  elections 
175;  governor’s  speech  192; 
proceedings  respecting  the 
Ohio  saline  193;  the  state 
toasted  432 

Imports  of  the  United  States— 
remarks  on  201,  216;  official 
aggregates  of  206,  207,  208, 
209;  estimate  of  their  value 
and  of  the  balance  of  trade, 
210,  211;  duties  upon  239; 
frauds  in  418 

Incorporations,  remarks  upon 
4,  162,  282,  283;  see  banks 
and  banking. 

Indecency  punished  175 

Independence  of  the  press  149; 
a biography  proposed  of 
those  who  signed  the  declara- 
tion 291 


Index,  the  general  32 

Indiana — the  harmony  society 
in  43;  prices  current  in  111; 
elections  125,  367;  vineyards 
127;  newspapers  294 

Indians,  8tc — captive  released 
64;  the  Pamunkeys  64;  the 
Stockbridges  64;  ressions  of 
land  110;  the  Oneidas  111; 
Bull  Head  126;  the  Senecas, 

&c.  157;  treaties, various  159^ 
164;  editorial  remarks  on  he 
general  state  of,  &c.  185; 
Delawares  199;  \ kansaws 

199;  :i.e  Shawnese  268;  on  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  420;  emissaries  amongst 
them  432;  speech,  delivered 
at  fort  Hawkins  436 

Internal  communication — see 

the  several  states,  8tc.  and  161 
Ionian  islands  428 

Iron  wanted  for  the  navy  106; 

works  112 

Italy — Maria  Louisa  8;  artists 
at  New  York  91 

J. 

Jackson,  gen.  British  notices  of 
him  38;  his  correspondence 
with  gov.  Kabun  254;  a com- 
pliment to  him  at  Huntsville 
266;  his  dispute  with  gen. 
Adair  367;  arrives  at  Wash- 
ington 431;  at  Baltimore,  and 
at  Philadelphia  479;  noticed 
in  a Canada  paper  480 

Jefferson,  president  266,431 

Johnson,  col.  R.  M.  125,  432 

K. 

Kentucky — elections  9,  352; 
university  132;  proceedings 
respecting  the  U.S  bank  385; 
the  same  respecting  certain 
lands  ceded  by  the  Indians 
416;  Mr.  Bledsoe’s  resolu- 
tions about  banks  417 

Kidnapping  267,  268;  summary 
justice  in  a case  of  384 

L. 

Labour,  calculations  about  the 
products  of  216,  418 

Lallemand’s  colony,  &c.  80.176, 

200,  265 

Lancaster,  Joseph  268 

Lands  ceded  by  the  Indians 
110;  public,  remarks  upon 
116;  sales  at  Milledgeville 
199;  aggregate  sales  352;  in- 
teresting details  of  423 

Las  Casas  107 

Law  cases — promise  of  marri- 
age 80,  265;  truth  a lible  87; 
com.  Taylor,  at  New  York 
89,  105;  reported  at  length 
167;  his  trial  at  Baltimore 
290;  seduction  119;  cruelty 
to  a young  woman  126;  com- 
mercial 160;  jurisdiction  of 
the  U.  S.  courts  194;  marine 
court  at  New  York  269;  case 
of  the  Providentia  269;  wing- 
ed gudgeons  359;  Adair  vs. 
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Wilkinson  416;  decision  in 
Kentucky  about  the  bank  of 
the  U.  S.  436;  entering  a de- 
serter 480 

Lee,  capt.  of  the  cutter  Eagle  91 
Leeds  Mercury,  of  1769,  ex- 
tracts from  196 

Letters  to  the  editor — on  bank- 
ing 5,  201;  from  a foreigner 
387;from  gen.  Ripley  tojudge 
Toulmin  182;  > the  secre- 

tary of  war  from  J McNed  158 
Library,  professor  Ebling’s  266 
Longevity,  cases  of  64 

Louisiana— proposed  bounda- 
ries of  6;  settlements  on  the 
Red  River  126, 198;  New  Or- 
leans,— population  175;  ex- 
ports 199,  360;  a bell  cast  at 
Paris,  named  “victory”  for 
New  Orleans  431;  8th  of  Janu- 
ary honored  480 

Luxury,  progress  and  cost  of  242 
M. 

Macomb,  gen.  at  Washington  476 
Mac  Intosb,  gen.  176,  480 

Mac  Neil,  John  158 

Madder,  export  of  175 

Mail  robbers  executed  63;  other 
robbers  433;  caught  464,  480; 
the  mail  to  be  carried  in 
steam  boats  480 

Mammoth  products,  ridiculed  265 
Manufactures,  domestic— see 
imparts , and  387 — causes  of 
the  depression  of  418 

Marriage,  a breach  of  a pro- 
mise of  80,  265 

Maryland— treatment  of  slaves 
5;  medical  college  27;  elec-  , 
tions  112, 128, 294 — proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion 294,  432;  representation! 
287,  “Jew  hill”  388 

Mason,  gen.  A.  T.  464,  480 

Masachusetts; thanksgiving 

160;  court  martial  199; 
claims, noticed  244;  elections 
352;  militia  432 

Mayhew,Dr.  notice  of  asermon 
by  him  149 

Medical  college  of  Maryland,  27 
Melon,  a large  one  140 

Methodists  in  the  TJ.  S.  176 

Mexico,  Robertson’s  map  of  6; 
letters  from,  shewing  the 
state  of  198;  represented 
tranquil  261 

Michigan — fort  of  Detroit  161; 
wreck  on  the  lake  265;  Mi- 
chilimackinac  co.  416;  union 
oftbe  lake  with  the  Missis- 
sippi 295 

Military  roads— see  congress;  a 
notice  of  them  416 

Military  roads,  from  Platts 
burg  267 

Militia — returns  of  389 

M'neralogy,  M.  Brongn’art’s 
work  196 

Mint  of  the  U.  S.  140;  see  congress. 
Miseries  of  editors  417 

Mississippi — scheme  99;  steam 
boats,  rates  of  the  fare,  &c.  384 


Missouri — expedition  up  the  ri- 
ver 111,  117, 160;  St.  Louis 
111;  sales  of  lands  125;  the 
territory  proposed  to  be 
made  a state  265;  steam  boats 
268;  Yellow  Stone  268,  295; 
apportionment  in  the  legisla- 
ture 294;  emigrations  to  352; 
price  of  produce  in  352;  see 
congress 

Money,  the  scarcity  of  in  Eu- 
rope, &c.  361;  money,  paper 
and  stocks  417 

Monongahela,  a bridge  over 
the  328 

Moreau,  gen.  British  remarks 
about  him  38 

Mountains  in  the  U.  S.  heights 
of  184;  fire  in  the  199 

N 

Naval — depot  in  theChesapeake 
43;  court,  Doctors  Harris  and 
Barton,  82;  northern  depot 
111;  court,  lieut.  Cooper,  159 
Navigation  on  the  lakes  161 

Navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States  80,  156 

Navy  of  the  United  States — no- 
tices of  the  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  9,  125,  160, 
267;  British  remarks  upon, 

36,  37,  480;  the  Macedonian 
92, 124.  160,  199;  iron  wanted 
for  106;  new  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  115;  the  Guerriere 
120,  175,  268;  the  Hornet, 
124,  265;  the  Ontario,  see 
Chili;  the  Congress  139;  new 
secretary  160,  198;  midship- 
men 160;  yard  at  Norfolk 
199;  clothing  for  382;  steam 
batteries  384;  the  Consti- 
tution 416;  complete  list  of 
424;  the  Peacock,  431;  the 
John  Adams  431;  the  ship 
building  at  Washington  480 

Negro  stealing  110 

Netherlands — printer  prosecu- 
ted 40;  of  the  debt  due  by 
Spain  78;  plots  spoken  of  476; 
singular  apple  tree  122;  mam- 
moth girl  427;  finances  427; 
American  flag  427;  economy 
476 

New  Hampshire — state  house 
110;  st  :te  prison  110;  gov. 
Piumer’s  retirement  480 

New  Holland — a river  discover- 
ed in  41;  state  of  the  colony  89 
New  Jersey — elections  140,160, 
175, law  respecting  slaves  194; 
governor’s  salary  raised  267 

Newspapers — regulations  of  the 
gen.  post  office  respecting  201 

New  states  195 

New  year,  remarks  upon  347 

New  York — govClinton  64, 105; 
university  81;  governor’s  pro- 
clamation 92;  resources  105; 
the  canals  110,  135, 139,  1 6 1; 
line  of  packets  to  Liverpool 
1 26;  animals  consumed  in  the 
city  126;  Seneca  marble  140; 
Indians  157;  trade  revival,  of 


190;  transportation  of  good# 
267;  Grand  isle  268;  drove  o,f 
cattle  passing  thro*  269;  Isaac 
Briggs*  letter  respecting  the 
canals  475;  claims  against  the 
U.  S.  480;  militta  48Q;  choice 
of  speaker  432 

Niagara  falls  43,  125 

North  Carolina;  various  im- 
provements noticed  in  9; 
Haywood  64;  Blakely  91; 
elections  267;  legislative  pro- 
ceedings U.  S.bank  taxed  367 

O. 

O’Brian,  Jeremiah  127 

Ohio — a society  at  Cincinnati 
139;  oil  springs  139;  the  river 
175,  266;  elections  175,  352; 
steam  boats  267;  a conven- 
tion to  be  called  416 

Oil  of  vitriol,  its  dangerous  qua- 
lities, 8tc.  175 

P. 


Paintings,  a notice  of  several  384 
Partridge,  capt.  A*s  calcula- 
tions of  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains 184 

Passive  obedience  and.non-re- 
sistance  149 

Paulding,  J.  K.  esq.  187 

Pennsylvania — Washington  col- 
lege 108;  day  of  thanksgiving 
140;  elections  160,  198;  inter- 
gal  improvements  noticed 
267;  resolutions  about  banks 
350;  of  the  taxes  upon  385; 
Cobbets  memorial  480 — law 
respecting  female  debtors  480 
Pensions,  military,  a notice  re- 
specting, 63,  176,  268,-  revo- 
lutionary, granted  268 

Pentland,  maj.  John,  dies  200 
Perry,  capt.  his  dispute  with 
capt.  Heath  140,152 

Persia,  Russian  encroachments 

123 

Peru — notices  of  63;  state  of  af- 
fairs in  265 

Philadelphia— mayor  elected 
160;  auction  sales  199;  water 
works  267,  elections  294 

Phillipine  islands  156,  428 

Pickering  Mr.  his  address  on 
agriculture  181 

Plague  156,  428.  477* 

Plaster  of  Paris  42,  105,  198 
Plaltsburg,  the  schooner,  the 
mutineers  of  416,  431 

Poinsett,  Mr.  289 

Polar  expedition  (British]  121, 

261,  292 

Population,  of  several  states  no- 
ticed 258;  of  France  259 

Portuguese  -at  Montevideo,  See. 
79;  fight  with  Algerines  89j 
coins  293;  decree  respecting 
free  masons  426;  order  re- 
specting, the  capture  of  Por- 
guese  vessels,  &.c.  426;  con- 
suls in  the  U.  S.  430 

Post  offices — progress  and  num- 
ber of,  &c.  133;  circular  from 
theP.  M.  general  204 

* Preservation,  singular  92 
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Presidents,  former  of  the  U.  S. 

113 

President’s  house  37 

Price,  Dr.  extracts  from  his 
writings  219, 220 

Printer’s  revenge  266 

Privateers,  &c. — the  San  Mar- 
tin 9,  63,  Almeida’s  ship  32; 
Portuguese  vessels  taken  32, 
65,198;  com.  Taylor  at  New 
York  32,  42,  89, 105,  167;  In- 
dia Libre  41;  a prize  at  Scitu- 
ate  41;  Artigas’s  198;  prose- 
cutions at  Baltimore  63;  the 
Invincible  63;  Dr.  Franklin’s 
letter  106;  said  to  -be  fitted 
out  at  Baltimore  156;  the  Co- 
lumbia 156;  the  Constitution 
265;  case  of  the  Providentia 
269,-  the  Hornet  352 

Prussia— fortifications  8;  the 
flag  40;  of  a constitution  for 
139;  conscriptions  155;  man- 
ufactures 155;  count  Bern- 
stoif  261;  baron  Humboldt 
427;  population  476 

Q. 

Quarterly  review  25 

R. 

Rabun,  gov.  his  correspondence 
with  gen.  Jackson  254 

Raisin,  river,  the  butchery  at 
alluded  to 
Randolph’s  cement 
Ray,  le,  Chamount’s  address  353 
Register,  terms  of  1;  referred 
to  in  courts  of  law  385 

Relations  with  Spain  329 

Reports — on  roads  and  canals, 
(Mr.  Gallatin’s)  10,  45 

Revenue  of  the  U.  S.  see  treasu- 
ry reports,  &c.  and  293 

Revolutionary  speeches  and  pa- 
pers, the  proposed  volume  of 
348 

Rhode  Island — elections  32 

Riflemen — a shooting  match  111 
Rio  de  la  Plata;some  account  of 
the  provinces  183;  interest- 
ing letters  from  188,202;  gen. 
San  Martin  228;  Mr.  Rod- 
ney’s report  228;  Mr.  Gra 
ham’s  do.  237;  conspiracy  at 
Buenos  Ayres  256;  proclama- 
tion 294;  notices  of  the  do- 
cuments and  papers  289;  Ar- 
tigas  294;  Spanish  deserters 

350 

Ripley,  gen.  to  judge  Toulmin 

182 

Road,  the  U.  S.  from  Cumber- 
land, &c.  416 
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g^Desirous  of  bringing  into  the  “Rfoistf.r,” 
every  thing  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes  of 
the  statesman,  and  encourage  the  growth  of  poli- 
tical philosophy,  and  also  to  redeem  an  old  pledge 
given,  we  have  commenced  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  famous  report  on  boads  and  canals,  for 
■which  we  think  that  every  enlightened  man  will 
thank  us:  Copies  of  the  work  have  become  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  a few.  We  shall,  by  breaking  off  at  the  end  of 
one  number  andreco'  imencing  with  the  beginning 
of  another,  as  much  avoid  interruptions  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  volume,  when  bound,  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  admit. 

(C/’We  intend,  very  soon,  to  make  a few  special  re- 
marks on  the  conduct  and  manoeuvres  of  some  banks 
and  bank  making  men  in  mabtlisd  A vile  pro- 
ject is  a-head;  and  legislative  honesty  will  be  need- 
ful to  stop  it.  Some  will  perhaps,  be  offended— 
let  it  be  so;  we  have  no  community  with  gangs  of 
individuals  combined  to  avoid  payment  of  their  just 
debts.  We  owe  them  nothing,  of  justice  or  fear, 
nor  even  in  mercy — without  an  abandonment  of 
their  sinister  intentions. 


dj’We  have  a very  nice  set  of  meteorological  ta- 
bles for  a whole  year,  kept  at  ChilHcothe — which 
shall  be  preserved  for  reference,  so  arranged  and 
printed  as  to  occupy  no  very  gceat  space. 

(Xj-Om*  lists  of  chartered  banks  established  in 
the  United  States,  and  newspapers  published,  is 
extensive  and  interesting — but  we  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived returns  from  all  the  states.  As  soon  howe- 
ver, as  Mr.Gallatin’s  report  is  finished  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  publish  what  we  have. 

The  terms  of  the  Weekly  Register  are  five  dol- 
lars a year — payable  in  advance  by  every  subscriber. 

Files  may  be  had,  from  the  beginning,  on  the 
terms  stated  below — they  will  be  sent  at  the  cost 
of  the  editor,  to  any  convenient  sea-port  of  the  U. 
States,  and  may  be  forwarded,  if  ordered  in  sheets, 
into  the  interior,  at  the  rate  of  cents  per  sheet, 
for  any  distance.  The  purchaser  must  pay  the 
postage;  but  the  safety  of  the  mail  is  guaranteed 
by  the  editor,  who  will  supply  missing  volumes, 
or  numbers,  lost  in  it,  free  of  charge  for  tiem. 
The  cash  is  always  expected  with  orders  for  files  of 
the  work,  unless  assured  that  it  will  be  paid  on 
demand. 

For  7 years,  or  14  vols  Weekly  Register,  §35 
the  extra  supplements  to  vols.  5,  7,  8, 
and  9,  4 

the  General  Index  to  the  first  twelve 
volumes,  or  first  series,  3 

Cost  of  the  file  in  sheets,  42 

Add— if  desired  bound. 

For  binding  15  vols.  (including  general  in- 
dex) at  874  cents,  per  vol.  13  12£ 

•Add — if  wished  continued — 

For  one  year  in  advance,  to  Sept.  1819,  5 


60  12£ 

The  complete  sets  are  mare  rapidly  passing  oft 
ban  could  have  been  expected,  considering  their 
Vot.  XV *' 


bulk  and  value;  and  the  time  is  not,  probably,  &r 
distant  when  the  editor  may  say,  he  has  none  to 
sell.  But  they  are  a heavy  stock,  and  a part  of  the 
product  that  they  will  bring,  would  be  Very  conve- 
nient now. 

New  subscribers  are  respectfully  solicited.  Such 
as  design  at  any  time  hereafter  to  secure  an  entire 
copy  of  the  work,  are  recommended  to  commence 
with  the  13th  volume,  (Sept.  1818),  or  first  of  the 
new  series.  But  any  gentleman  may  commence  at 
such  time  as  he  pleases— provided  lie  pays  one 
year  in  advance.  Every  one  should,  however,  be- 
gin with  a volume,  .and  the  present  time  is  a very 
good  opportunity  for  it. 

CCjr*Tlie  accounts  to  the  agents  to  whom  payment 
was  made  last  year,  will  be  forwarded  during  the 
next  week.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  pay  to  an 
agent  last  year,  will  please  to  communicate  imme- 
diately with  the  editor,  at  his  cost  and  risk,  by  tnaih 
this  rule  is  adopted,  not  because  the  editor  thinks* 
he  ought  to  pay  the  postage  (often  equal  to  10  per 
cent,  on  the  paper  money  received,  aad  that  per- 
haps, subject  to  discount)  but  that  he  may  get  his 
accounts  closed,  and,  released  from  the  perplexity 
of  pecuniary  masters,  devote  his  time  to  the  more 
pleasing  duties  that  specialty  belong  to  his  estab* 
lishment. 


Brief  Septennial  Retrospect. 

“a  THING  0» — SHREDS  AND  PATCHES,” 

[The  editor  would  advise  the  reader,  that  although 
a large  part  of  the  following  article  is  widely  difi 
ferent  from  the  path  that  he  meant  to  pursue 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write  it— it  is  not,  on 
that  account,  perhaps,  less  worthy  of  his  peru- 
sal: and  some  of  the  arguments  used  are  believed 
highly  to  merit  the  reflection  of  many  enlight- 
ened minds. 

The  last  seven  years  were  marked  with  uncom- 
mon events  Their  history  will  fill  many  ponde- 
rous volumes  to  astonish  and  instruct  posterity. 

The  firm  march  ofthegreat  republic  of  North  Ante* 
rica  to  a first  rank  among  nations,  has  excited  the 
admiration  and  received  the  applause  of  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  world.  During  the  period  just 
above  stated,  its  population  has  increased  a third, 
and  its  general  wealth  and  resources  been  doubled. 
Immense  tracts  of  rich  lands  have  been  wrested 
from  the  wilderness;  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  plough- 
share may  be  said  to  have  effaced  the  traces  of  the 
foot-steps  of  the  deer;  and  the  busy  village,  the 
seat  of  thrifty  commerce,  enlivens  the  spot  where 
but  as  yesterday  the  sullen  bear  dozed  away  half 
his  existence.  Three  new  stars  have  been  added 
to  the  constellation,  enlarging  the  circle  emblematic 
of  duration,  and  other  districts  of  country  are  start- 
ing into  sovereignties,  teeming  with  freemen.  Boun- 
tiful nature  opens  her  lap  to  honest  industry — rug- 
ged Independence  cheers  the  hand  of  labor — com- 
petency is  the  general  lot  of  the  prudent  and  per- 
severing, and  a heavenly  quiet  blesses  he  land. 
Art  is  summoned  to  the  aid  of  nature,  and  improve- 
ment is  every  where  extending — canals,  roads, 
bridges,  and  the  beds  of  streams,  occupy  a large 
s'j..re  of  the  public  attention.  “Unconquered  • 
steam”  has  stretched  forth  its  mighty  atm,  and 
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almost  joined  Pittsburg-  to  New  Orleans,  seemingly 
threatening  also  to  carry  the  great  city  of  New 
York  into  regions  of  the  west  yet  untrodden  by  ci- 
vilized man.  The  happy  influence  of  a free  govern- 
ment begins  to  be  felt  and  duly  appreciated — it  is 
hallowed  by  the  blood  of  patriotism,  and  no  one 
profanely  touches  its  ark!  It  acquires  power  every 
day  by  the  force  of  its  benefits;  and  reason  yields 
that  obedience  to  the  law,  which  in  most  other 
countries,  is  only  paid  to  the  sword  The  sublime 
problem,  so  long  held  doubtful  by  political  casuists, 
is  completely  solved — man  is  best  able  to  govern 
himself,  and  that  ol  a free  republic  is  the  strongest 
system  yet  devised  for  a social  compact  amongst 
men.  How  glorious  it  is,  that  a people  should  be 
governed  by  their  own  understandings  of  what  is 
right,  rather  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  for 
offence*  committed!  This  is  the  grand  principle  of 
Omnipotence — He  governs  in  love,  and  has  His 
seat  in  the  heart; — the  good  yield  obedience  as  a 
pleasing  duty,  instead  of  because  He  has  the  power 
to  punish.  Herein  is  the  great  distinction  between 
a republican  and  monarchial  administration:  under 
the  fbst,  every  reflecting  citizen  supports  the  law, 
as  his  own  concern;  in  the  other,  being  in  a state  of 
natural  war  with  the  governing  power,  it  is  his  in- 
terest to  evade  the  law,  in  many  cases,  so  far  forth 
as  he  can  in  safety  to  his  person  and  property,  and 
he  yields  respect  to  it  only  of  necessity.  It  is  im- 
possible that  there  can  be  a community  of  interests 
without  reciprocity — and  reciprocity  cannot  exist 
between  parties  if  either  is  irresponsible  to  the 
other. 

This  happy  estate  is  ably  sustained  by  a grow- 
ing national  character,  which,  supported  by  the 
national  strength,  indicates  the  high  destinies  of  the 
republic.  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  most 
eminently  contributed  to  this;  and  it  would  now 
seem  as  if  we  were  prepared  to  act  up  to  the  old 
Scotch  motto — nemo  me  lacessit  impnne;  yet  willing 
to  make  a ‘‘child’s  bargain’*  with  every  one — “let 
me  alone , and  Til  let  you  alone  ” This  is  as  it  should 
lie— and  we  hope  that  the  principle  of  it  will  be 
ibrever  adhered  to.  The  resistance  of  wrong,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  groaning  under 
kings  and  state  priests,  is  the  preventive  of  wrong: 
the  age  of  impressment  was  ended  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  and  it  is  the  resolve  of  the  republic  that  that 
disgraceful  and  inhuman  age  shall  not  return!  An 
opposition  to  it  is  the  fire  side  idea  of  every  Ame- 
rican— it  has  become  engrafted  with  those  princi- 
ples he  esteems  self-evidently  right,  and  the  stealth 
of  or.e  man  will  light  up  a flame  to  consume  the  vil- 
lainous aggression.  Yet  a little  while,  and  a force 
will  be  raised  to  avenge  such  acts  as  justice  and 
mercy  may  plead  for  in  vain;  and  a prepared  state 
#br  the  former  will  surely  give  effect  to  the  latter. 
Power  is  the  argument  of  kings,  and  must  be  an 
swered  by  power,  when  reason  fait9  Another  se- 
ven years  will  give  us  that  power;  we  do  not  fear  it 
for  ourselves , because  the  ballot-box  is  unpolluted. 
Small  pieces  of  paper  effect  reformations  that  the 
bayonet  would  fail  to  accomplish  Tl  e first  prayer 
oi  every  American  for  his  country  should  be,  that 
the  right  of  suffrage  may  remain  unimpaired.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  a whole  community  can  mate- 
rially err;  and  if  they  do,  seeing  their  error,  they 
have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  correct  it. 

Whilst  thus,  in  general  terms,  we  feel  our  soul  lift- 
ed up  because  of  the  prosperity  that  flows  from  liber 
ty  and  independence,  and  taste  the  luscious  fruits  of 
freedom — whilst  we  exult  at  the  proud  attitude  of 
our  country,  the  home  S emancipated  man,  the 
hope  of  philosophy,  the  Eden  of  oppressed  huma- 


nity, and  resting  place  of  the  laboring  poor — we 
are  not  without  alloys  to  our  happiness,  and  have 
cause  to  regret  the  want  of  an  enlightened  policy 
to  secure  all  the  good  which  ought  to  result  from 
our  national  and  political  advantages.  The  most 
of  such  deficiencies  grow  out  of  the  negligence 
of  the  people  in  selecting  their  representatives,  or 
in  their  being  guided  by  local  and  partial  views— 
too  much  bounding  their  patriotism  by  the  ideal 
lines  of  some  little  town,  village,  or  district  that 
they  happen  to  inhabit.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in- 
stead of  having  sound  practical  men  to  manage  our 
affairs,  we  are  so  often  disgusted  with  popin-jay  ora- 
tors and  creatures  of  party,  and  a large  proportion 
of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  We  would  respect- 
fully invite  the  people  to  a consideration  of  this 
subject,  and  exhort  them  to  make  selections  for 
each  office  in  their  gift,  more  with  a view  to  the 
general  welfare  than  to  subserve  a petty  interest; 
to  elect  statesmeji  instead  of  politicians , for  their 
governors,  representatives,  &c.  It  is  the  natural 
operation  of  things,  if  a person  is  selected  to  carry 
some  favorite  measure— such  as  to  make  a road, 
clear  a water  course — dr  some  other  atom  in  the 
general  good,  that  he  trades  and  barters;  nay,  may 
be  said  to  sell  his  vote  on  questions  of  greater  mo- 
ment, to  accomplish  the  particular  thing  he  de- 
sires. This  is  notoriously  the  case:—  if  you  will  vote 
for  me,  Pll  vote  with  you , is  the  phrase  in  which 
what  should  be  esteemed,  and  called,  pr.njtrnY  is 
cloaked.  Every  legislator  is  perjured  who  votes  for 
a law  except  by  conviction  that  that  law  will  be  be- 
neficial; and  it  is  a manifest  fraud  and  actual  bribe- 
ry, as  well  as  perjury,  to  obtain  votes  by  such  sort 
of  “management.”  But  it  is  lamentably  true  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  offensive  laws  are  in  this  way  ob- 
tained. Will  any  one  believe  that  the  whelping  of 
banks  in  Pennsylvania  could  have  happened,  against 
the  veto  of  the  invaluable  gov.  Snyder , without  a 
combination  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  votes— -or  in  se- 
veral occasions  in  JYew  York,  and  in  the  bank-litters 
oi  Kentucky,  and  other  states?  No — no.  The  so- 
vereign power  of  legislation — the  awful  trust  of 
doing  that  which  a man  in  his  conscience  believes 
to  be  right— is  sometimes  littled  as  into  a retail 
trade  in  tapes  and  bobbins,  at  a cent  per  yard;  and 
many,  instead  of  considering  laws  as  useful  to  the 
state,  are  rather  disposed  to  examine  how  their 
passage  may  affect  their  own  meanly  contracted,  if 
not  sinister  and  wholly  personal  views. 

We  think  that  the  facts  just  stated  will  strike 
every  reflecting  man,  and  some  will  enquire,  why 
did  I not  think  of  this  before?  But  the  great  con- 
solation remains — “it  is  never  too  late  to  do  good” 
— and  future  carefulness  may  be  offered  to  expiate 
former  errors;  and  truly  entitle  us  to  an  exercise 
of  the  inestimable  right  of  suffrage,  as  being  the 
best  political  gift  of  God.  A venerable  old 
friend  of  the  editor — o .eof  the  best  men  that  ever 
lived,  and  a true  whig  in  the  worst  of  times,  often 
observes,  as  though  it  were  a fixed  principle  in  his 
heart— “I  feel  myself  accountable  to  my  Maker  for 
a discreet  use  of  his  blessing  conferred  in  the  right 
of  suffrage.”  Would  to  heaven,  that  every  citizen 
might  feel  such  responsibility!  What  a purgation 
of  legislative  halls  would  ensue!  The  spirit  of 
truth  would  drive  out  the  buyers  and  sellers — the 
“money  changers  and  those  who  trade  in  doves.” 

To  make  a rapid  descent  from  things  of  such 
high  moment,  let  us  look  a little  at  the  “paper 
system” — the  offspring  of  the  worst  passions,  as  ad- 
vancing  to  maturity  of  corruption  within  the  last 
seven  years,  with  a v^ew  of  applying  common  sense 
and  common  reason  to  the  common  defence:  for,uu 
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happily,  the  people  are  now  called  upon  to  defend: 
themselves,  or  be  eaten  up  by  speculators  and  sha- 
vers— manufacturers  of  lit  thy  rags,  by  law  and 
against  law,  legal  and  illegal  counterfeiters  of  mo- 
ney. 

This  vile  "system”  is  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing products  of  the  septennial  period — astonishing 
for  the  impudence  of  the  actors  in  it,  and  for  the 
credulity  of  those  acted  upon.  It  grew  up  suddenly 
to  its  present  detested  magnitude  in  the  season  of 
our  distress,  #hen  the  general  government  was 
harrassed  with  a banditti  rather  than  an  honorable 
enemy  on  every  frontier,  and  vexed  with  trai- 
tors within— legislators  who  held  it  immoral  to  re 
joice  at  the  triumphs  of  their  country,*  and  wretch- 
es who  recommended  uthe  recruiting  officers  of  the 
government  to  enlist  fat  men  for  the  western  market , 
that  the  Indians  might  not  butcher  lean  unprofitable 
stoc£,”f  at  the  moment  when  the  public  heart  was 
bleeding  at  the  accursed  derails  of  the  murder  and 
burning  to  death  of  the  wounded  at  the  River  Rai 
sin,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  name  of  Briton. 
Though  the  "xra  of  good  feelings”  has  arrived,  the 
beneficence  of  Heaven  itself,  does  not  require  us 
to  forget  those  things,  but  in  contempt,— ineffa- 
ble contempt,  we  may  endeavor  to  forgive  them. 
Then  carne  forth  the  monster  speculation,  speci 
Ously  clothed  with  the  public  weal,  to  swindle  ho- 
nest industry  of  the  rewards  of  its  toil;  and  my 
soul  sickened  when  I saw  the  government  of  the 
United  S'ta'.ss,  humbling  itself  to  the  managers  of 
bundles  of  old  rags,  and  soliciting  loans  at  the 
bsnds  of  some  of  them,  who  long  since  h d been 
open  bankrupts  but  for  granting  such  loans.  Still 
in  our  indignation,  lec  us  be  just — several  old  fash- 
ioned banks  acted  nobly,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice 
that  their  patriotism  promoted  their  pecuniary  in- 
terest, and  gave  them  a just  claim  to  the  indulgence 
and  support  of  the  people  in  their  day  of  adversity. 
That  claim  was  amply  satisfied  long  ago,  and  no  ex- 
cuse, no  possible  excuse , now  remains  for  not  paying 
their  debts,  and  transacting  their  business  as  cor- 
rect individuals  should  do.  But  generally,  when  we 
speak  of  banks  we  do  not  allude  to  solidly  based  in- 
stil utions  of  the  old  stump,  when  a dollar  was  a 
dollar,  and  one  of  their  notes  was  in  every  way  re- 
spected as  money,  and  who  yet  faithfully  meet  their 
engagements,  without  tendering  rag  in  payment  of 
vag,  or  shuffling  like  a fellow  just  about  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  bankrupt  law  to  cheat  his  creditors; 
but  to  those  shops , made  up  of  stock  notes  or  other 
ideal  capital,  of  little  or  no  avail  to  a deceived  pub- 

* As  some  folks  were  too  religious — yes,  too  reli* 
gious,  to  rejoice  at  the  victories  of  their  country* 
men,  they  were  also  pious  enough  to  lament  the 
disasters  of  the  enemy’s  arms.  It  was  thus  that 
they  spoke  of  Harrison’s  victory,  winch  relieved  an 
extensive  frontier  of  the  scalping  knife  of  the  Indi- 
an, and  less  merciful  devastation  of  those  who  plac- 
ed it  in  his  hand  and  prescribed  every  wound  in- 
flicted: 

**It  was  the  triumph  of  a cloud  of  Kentucky  sava- 
ges over  a handful  of  the  enemy’s  troops — no  more 
than  a march  and  the  capture,  without  fighting,  of 
a few  brave  men!”  Weekly  Register,  vol.  V.  page 
231. 

Humanity  would  have  wept  had  the  event  hap- 
pened, hut  stern  retaliatory  justice  would  not  have 
been  dissatisfied,  if  the  "savage”  Kentuckians 
had  put  every  one  of  these  "brave  men”  to  death. 
(gj*But  they  never  murdered,  or  injured  any  one, 
when  a battle  was  over! 

See  vol.  IV  page  54, 


j lie,  and  designed  from  the  beginning  for  a frau’ 
dulent  war  against  the  property  of  laboring  men; 
and  this,  alas!  is  the  true  character  of  at  least  one 
half  of  those  paper-money  manufactories.  TUe  great 
bank  itself,  pressed  upon  the  republic  by  the  specu- 
lations of  little  shavers,  is  not  clear  of  some  part  of 
this  detestable,  character,  and  requires  the  inter- 
posing arm  of  the  people  and  their  state  represen- 
tatives, to  give  it  wholesome  direction.  We  may 
call  it  the  sea-serpent , thrashing  whales  with  his  tail, 
and  devouring  herrings,  (“small  fry”)  by  ship 
loads  at  a time — equally  the  terror  of  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty. 

The  evils  of  those  institutions  have  become  so 
apparent,  that  every  one  calls  for  a remedy — as  in 
time  of  a fire,  we  cry  out  for‘‘water,  water,  water!’* * 
Instead  of  talking  let  the  people  act , and  the  fire 
of  speculation  may  be  checked,  if  it  cannot  be 
quenched,  and  a boundary  be  fixed  to  its  ravages!* 
As  to  the  Hank  of  the  United  States , as  a few  asso- 
ciated persons,  a hundred  or  two,  “some  who  mo- 
ney and  some  who  had  none,”  are  pompously  called. 
— there  cannot  be  a reasonable  doubt  of  a right  in 
the  states  to  tax  it  into  subordination,  or  tax  it  out 
of  existence.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  states t 
perhaps,  except  on  some  great  emergency  indeed, 
to  pronounce  a law  of  the  United  Stales  unconsti- 
tutional; but  it  is  very  certain  that  no  law  of  the 
United  States  can  affect  the  legitimate  revenues  of 
any  particula:  state.  Thus — several  states  impose 
a tax  on  bank  stock— there  is  nothing  in  the  federal 
compact  that  forbids  it,  and  of  course,  it  is  among 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people; 
the  United  States  then,  cannot  affect  that  right  by 
raising  up  within  any  stale  an  incorporation  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  laws  of  that  state,  or  create  any 
privileged  order  in  its  community.  We  know  no- 
thing of  such  powers  in  the  constitution — they  arc 
neither  expressed  nor  implied  in  it,  and  the  laws  of 
the  individual  states,  except  in  the  cases  specially 
laid  down,  must  govern  within  such  states.  Look 
at  Pen'isylvania,  for  an  example— she  taxes  her 
own  banks,  and  draws  a part  of  her  funds  from  the 
property  invested  in  them,  which  she  cannot  other- 
wise make  a source  of  revenue — it  is  unquestionably 
her  right  to  raise  such  revenue,  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  interfere  with  it.  But  if  the  U.  S.  bank  is 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  her  lav\s,  that 
right  is  invaded,  and  she  is  bound  to  resist  it  by  a 
constitutional  appeal  to  the  judiciary — if  that  fails, 
by  an  appeal  to  the  states,  and  to  the  people,  to 
remedy  the  grievance.  Now  in  M irylund,  for  a 

spirited  example,  we  license  retailers  of  ardent  li- 
quors, and  cause  them  to  return  to  the  publis 

*Banks  are  as  “plenty  as  blackberries” — the 
number  in  the  United  States,  w:*.  know  not  on  what 
authority,  is  given  at  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Regis- 
ter some  time  ago  to  get  a list  of  them,  winch  has 
only  partially  succeeded. 

It  is  a strange  fact  that  a gentleman  who  had  a 
demand  on  the  branch  of  the  U.  States’  bank  in 
Baltimore,  thought  it  necessary  to  receive  a person- 
al introduction  to  the  cashier  to  get  it  liquidated— 
this  debasement  was  the  gentleman’s  own  affiuir,- 
yet  it  serves  to  shew  the  unjust  influence  of  such 
institutions  on  the  public  opinion,  which  is  disgrac- 
ed by  seeking  as  a favor  what  ought  to  be.  demand- 
ed as  a right.  However,  we  see  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  cashier  Of  a "full  bred”  rag  shop  in  the 
western  country,  lately  stabbed  and  killed  a re- 
spectable citizengseeking  the  payment  of  eftbts  du^ 
to  him. 
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purse  a portion  of  the  money  which  they  exact  from 
individuals.  They  were  also  taxed  by  congress 
during  the  late  war;  but  such  tax  paid  to  the 
United  States,  by  no  means  exempted  any  one  from 
the  payment  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the  state 
of  Maryland,  notwithstanding  the  levying  of  that 
tax  was  clearly  within  the  powers  granted  by  the 
federal  constitution. — The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  stamp-tax,  so  far  as  it  affected  the  local  banks. 
The  corollary  then  is,  that  the  general  govern- 
ment cannot  affect  the  local  revenues  of  a state, 
else  the  whole  burthen  that  retailers  and  banks 
were  able  to  bear,  would  have  been  secured  by  it 
for  general  purposes,  being  rightful  subjects  for 
taxation.  Hence  it  conclusively  appears  that  the 
stock  of  the  T3ank  of  the  United  States  may  be 
taxed  by  the  individual  states:  it  seems  to  vs  im - 
possible  that  it  can  be  otherwise,  and  the  presump- 
tion of  it  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
reason  ar.d  common  sense,  as  well  as  to  every 
idea  of  the  federal  compact — in  our  opinion.  If 
not  so,  the  state  sovereignties  are  prostrated  at 
once,  and  the  sinews  [their  revenue]  being  drawn 
away,  they  must  become  politically  defunct.  Al- 
ways considering  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  as 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole 
confederated  people,  we  have  feared  amalgama- 
tion nea:ly  as  much  as  annihilation;  and  would  ra 
Iher  that  England,  in  the  day  of  her  boasting,  had 
“reduced  us  unconditional  submission”  as  she 
threatened,  than  that  the  individual  states  should 
lose  their  own  peculiar  and  essential  rights.  The 
former  might  be  retrieved  by  increased  strength 
m;  propitious  circumstance;  but  the  latter,  like  a 
cancer,  striking  at  the  seat  of  life,  could  be  remov- 
ed only  by  the  loss  of  our  own  blood,  in  civil  war: 
for  then  the  right  of  suffrage  must  have  lost  its 
virtue,  and  power  have  usurped  the  seat  of  justice. 
It  lias  been  observed, that  “revolutions  never  go 
backwards:”  nor  does  the  lust  of  domination  ever 
recede,  but  in  the  fear  of  punishment  for  it— though 
it  may  sometimes  seem  to  retire  to  forge  new 
chains  in  secret.  “History  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example” — Cromwell,  Bonaparte,  “Alexander 
the  deliverer,”  and  the  government  of  England, 
are  cases  in  point;  and  equally  show  an  all-grasp- 
ing propensity  as  power  to  gratify  it  has  been  ex- 
tended. The  rights  of  the  individual  states  is  the 
Rubicon  which  no  man  can  pass  in  force,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  declared  an  enemy  of  the  common 
wealth. 

The  people  must  rely  en  this  right  to  tax  the 
bank  of  the  United  States;  for  their  own  defence 
against  the  nabobs  who  govern  it, — for  if  the  power 
to  reform  its  abuses  ye  remains  to  the  national  le- 
gislature, we  have  little  to  expect  from  it  after  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  report  and  Mr.  Lloyd’s  pri- 
vate letter  on  the  national  currency;  until  a purga- 
tion is  effected,  and  that  will  require  much  suffering, 
and  a great  deal  of  time:  but  we  are  assured  by 
many  letters  fr-om  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  that  a 
decisive  attempt  will  be  made  in  each  of  these 
staHs  to  humble  the  pride  of  and  teach  manners  to 
the  great  paper  Leviathan;  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  Maryland  will  vigorously  prosecute  her 
claims  upon  it.  Other  states  will  probably  follow 
— all  such  at  least,  as  derive  a revenue  from  their 
own  local  banks,  are  bound  in  self-respect  to 
tax  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The,  local  banks  may  probably  be  compelled  to  a 
.more  correct  course  by  the  passage  of  laws  declkr- 
i ig  their  charters  forfeited  on  a refusal  to  pr.y  their 
d.e'"S.  Any  notes  issued  after  sufch  forfeiture  tvouid 
lender  every  stockholder  individually  responsible 


for  their  payment,  and  a few  public  spirited  men  in 
a district  would  very  soon  coerce  justice  and  make 
bank  notes  at  par  with  money,  or  drive  them  out  of 
circulation,  as  counterfeits.  Besides,  every  pru- 
dent man,  who  had  really  placed  money  in  banks  so 
situated,  would  retire  from  them  in  the  best  way 
that  he  could  to  save  himself  from  that  individual 
responsibility,  and  leave  it  wholly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  desperate  gamblers,  whose  character 
would  be  immediately  understood  and  appreciated. 
— The  latter  might  be  forwarded  by  compelling 
every  association  to  publish  lists  of  the  co-part- 
ners in  it  at  stated  periods,  and  by  making  all 
notes  issued  at  any  time  previous  to  such  periods 
and  for  one  year  thereafter , recoverable  by  law  of 
persons  so  published  as  partners  in  the  manufactory. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  unreasonable 
in  this — it  will  only  cause  individuals  interested  in 
banks,  to  stand  upon  the  same  ground  that  the  peo- 
ple do  who  are  indebted  to  banks;  and  he  must  be 
a scoundrel  indeed,  that  will  object  to  a rule  of  law 
to  bear  upon  himself,  as  he  wishes  it  should  bear 
upon  others. 

The  fact  is, — the  manner  of  incorporating  moni- 
ed institutions,  as  they  are  called,  is  radically 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  The  univer- 
sality of  its  use  is  rather  a proof  of  an  improper  in- 
fluence, than  a sanction  of  the  practice.  What 
would  a legislative  body  think  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  if  he  were  modestly  to  petition  to  be  held 
irresponsible  for  any  debts  he  might  in  future  con- 
tract, beyond  a certain  specified  amount?  Some 
would  laugh  at  him,  and  the  graver  ones  recom- 
mend depletion  and  a straight  jacket  at  once.  Now 
what  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  petiti- 
on of  an  individual  and  an  unknown,  association  for 
such  an  immunity?  We  consider  the  banks  “un- 
known associations,”  because  the  proprietors  may 
be  instantly  changed,  and  whatever  belonged  to  the 
respectability  of  an  institution  on  account  of  the  part- 
ners in  it,  be  lost  in  one  hour  after  it  is  incorpo- 
rated. But  this  subject  is  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  noticed  now.  We  shall 
soon  take  it  upland  endeavor  to  sift  its  principles 
to  the  bottom. 

These  are  our  remedies  to  check  the  mania  of  spe- 
culation and  prevalence  of  fraud.  The  deep  dis- 
grace inflicted  on  our  country  by  hordes  of  coun- 
terfeiters, is  the  truly  “legitimate”  offspring  of  the 
rag  baronies,  or  swindling  banks — the  filthy  excre- 
ment of  a filthy  system.  Let  them  perish  together! 
Many  a paper  money  manufacturer  rides  in  his 
coach,  who  better  deserves  the  cell  of  the  peniten- 
tiary than  he  who  fills  it  for  acknowledged  forgery. 

If  it  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  United  States* 
bank,  that  it  has  already  paid  a bonus  for  its  char- 
ter— our  answer  is  ready.  The  advantages  derived 
by  the  deposit  of  our  money , are  vastly  superior  to 
the  value  of  that  bonus. 

After  this  long  dissertation,  we  get  back  pretty 
nearly  to  the  point  we  started  at,  and  shall  con- 
clude with  one  remark  to  encourage  a solemn  ea> 
ercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  Banking  and  counter- 
feiting, twin  sisters,  are  self-evident  evils — elect 
no  one  unpledged  to  reform  or  punish  them,  if  pos- 
sible to  avoid  it.  The  extract  of  a letter  below, 
just  received  from  a very  respectable  gentleman  in 
Ohio,  may  shew  what  is  doing  in  that  state,  in  re- 
spect to  the  hank  of  the  United  S ates.  A spirit 
once  raised  to  reformation,  will  not  stop  short  of  a 
thorough  cleansing;  and  I beseech  it  of  Providence 
to  prosper  the  work,  and  strengthen  the  arm  that 
strikes  for  emancipation,  in  this  holy  war  ofhonest 
industry  against  monopoly  and  cunning. 
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But  we  have  slid  into  a course  of  reasoning  and 
remark  by  no  means  anticipated  when  we  commen- 
ed  this  article,  a part  of  which  is  rather  prospec- 
tive than  retrospective,  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
been;  and  must  defer  until  a future  opportunity 
what  was  designed  to  have  been  said  of  South  Arne 
rica , and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Regis 
ter  f om  a gentleman  in  Ohio.  It  is  copied — tetter, 
point  and  character  as  it  is  marked  in  the  original. 
“It  must  be  gratifying  to  you  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect which  your  bank  Nos  have  had  on  the  people 
of  these  western  regions.  These  numbers  have 
been  extensively  re  published  in  our  papers,  and 
receive  the  most  unqualified  approbation  nf  the 
people.  A great  change  in  public  sentiment  has 
been  effected;  and  it  will  be  required  of  our  can- 
didates both  for  the  legislature  and  congress,  at 
the  approaching  election,  that  they  pledge  them 
selves  to  support  the  people  agaipst  the  “ rag  sys- 
tem.”  You  will  hear  of  some  pretty  spirited  proceed- 
ings in  our  next  legislature,  against  the  two 
** branches ” in  this  state;  and  if  they  are  not  expelled 
the  state,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  a very  cordial 
disposition  to  do  so.  The  “branches”  are  execrated 
on  all  hands  here; — they  can  scarce  find  a solitary 
advocate.  We  feel  that  to  the  policy  pursued  by 
them,  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  evils  we  experi- 
ence for  want  of  a circulating  medium.” 

“Some  of  our  writers  have  handled  the  subject 
pretty  well,  and  echo  with  success  the  alarm  first 
sounded  by  yourself— for  your  bank  numbers  have 
awakened  us  to  a sense  of  our  danger,  and  given 
the  impulse  and  the  direction  to  public  opinion 
and  public  feeling.” 


Williamson’s  Machine. 

We  intimated  in  our  last  Register  that  we 
should  attempt  to  give  a description  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson’s newly  invented  and  very  important  ma- 
chine for  separating  garlic  from  wheat,  and  reliev- 
ing the  grain  of  any  other  impure  or  foreign  matter 
that  will  float  upon  or  suffer  a speedy  dissolution 
in  water. 

The  wheat  and  water,  by  separate  spouts  or  con- 
ductors, are  conveyed  intoja  small  hopper  terminat- 
ing nearly  in  a point,  to  which  is  attached  a pipe, 
or  spout.  The  wheat  and  water  should  be  just 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  fill  this  pipe  or  spout,  by 
which  the  wheat  is  prepared  iastanlly  to  sink  when 
it  arrives  at  the  second  hopper  placed  below.  The 
second  hopper  is  of  an  oblong  figure  and  larger 
than  the  first,  so  as  to  give  an  increased  surface  of 
w’ater  (by  which  the  danger  of  the  wheat  being 
carried  off  by  its  agitation  is  completely  avoided) — 
the  side  of  this  hopper  most  distant  from  the  first 
hopper,  must  be  lower  than  the  other  three  sides 
so  as  to  permit  the  water  to  carry  off  the  garlic  or 
other  light  floating  rubbish;  and  this  overflow 
of  water  is  caused  by  the  pipe  that  is  attached  to 
the  second  hopper  being  smaller  than  that  attach- 
ed to  the  first  hopper.  The  wheat  and  some  of  the 
water  (as  an  active  agent)  then  pass  with  great  ve- 
locity through  the  pipe  attached  to  the  second  hop- 
per into  a small  quick  revolving  screen. 

The  small  revolving  screen  is  tapering  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  in  into  the  large  screen, 
W<ich  is  enclosed  in  an  apartmenUheated  from  150 
to  180  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  hot  air 
flues,  or  by  a common  s ove — the  large  screen 
makes  about  40  or  50  revolutions  in  a minute,  by 
which  the  wheat  is  kept  continually  rolling  and  the 
heated  air  has  access  to  the  surface  of  every  grain 


-having  pas- -d  through  the  screen  in  a regtdar 
stream,  it  may  be  re-conducted  to  the  loft  or  any 
other  convenient  place,  in  the  usual  way,  or  be  put 
into  the  hopper  for  immediate  grinding. 

The  first  screen  should  be  5 or  6 feet  in  length, 
the  other  from  15  to  25,  according  to  the  quantity 
ff  work  desired  to  be  done  in  a given  time.  The 
whole  operation  occupies  about  the  space  of  three 
minutes,  and  may  be  performed  without  manual  la- 
bor. 

The  cost  of  the  machine  will  be  from  3 to  500 
dollars,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill, — exclu- 
sive ofthe  cost  of  fitting  it  up  and  the  patentee’s 
fees,  which  we  are  not  yet  authorized  to  fix  at  a 
stated  amount.  The  wheat  it  beautifully  and  per- 
fectly cleansed — it  is  ascertained  that  its  germina- 
ting quality  is  not  any  way  effected  by  the  opera- 
tion— that  its  weight  is  not  in  the  least  diminished, 
and  that  the  flour  produced  from  it  is,  as  it  needs 
must  be,  is  of  a very  superior  quality. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  as  concisely  as  possi- 
ble, to  give  a description  of  Mr  Williamson’s  ma- 
chine— his  terms  and  further  particulars,  may  be 
expected  soon  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers. 


Treatment  of  Slaves  in  Maryland. 

A new  weekly  journal,  called  the  “Maryland  Cen- 
sor,” appeared  in  Baltimore  last  week  IT  is 
well  printed  and  promises  to  be  conducted  with 
superior  ability.  We  copy  the  following  from  it, 
as  affording  a happy  specimen  of  the  talents  of 
the  editor,  well  as  to  she  v the  goodness  of  his 
heart — 

The  favorable  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
treatment  of  negro  Slaves  in  this  state,  since  the 
American  revolution,  must  be,  to  every  benevolent 
mind,  a source  of  very  agreeable  reflection.  Our 
oldest  citizens  well  remember,  when  it  was  very 
customary  to  inflict  on  the  manacled  and  naked 
person  of  the  slave,  the  most  intolerable  punish- 
ments, for  very  trivial  offences. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  muster  all  the  slaves  on  a form  once 
a week,  and  to  distribute  to  each  his  peck  of  corn , 
leaving  him  to  walk  several  miles  to  some  neigh- 
bor’s hand-mill,  to  grind  it  himself  under  cover  of 
the  night,  when  exhausted  nature  called  for  rest 
from  the  labors  of  the  day;  in  many  cases  they 
received  not  an  atom  of  animal  food,  and  their 
usual  bedding  was  a plank;  and  by  particular 
kindness,  a single  blanket.  Thus  was  the  life  of 
these  poor  wretches,  a life  of  fatigue — of  constant 
personal  suffering,  and  moral  degradation,  which 
sunk  them  beneath  the  level  of  their  brute  compa- 
nions in  the  field,  of  disgrace  and  drudgery. 

Those  who  have  been  reared  amidst  the  luxu- 
ries and  corrupting  refinements  of  commercial 
places,  or  in  states  where  slavery  is  not  tolerated, 
can  have  but  a faint  idea  of  the  moral  light  in 
which  persons  of  color  were  formerly  viewed,  or 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  treated  by  their 
masters. 

It  is  true,  that  their  situation  has  been  greatly 
ameliorated;  it  is  delightful  to  those  who  possess 
a spark  of  humanity,  to  observe  the  growing  so- 
licitude which  masters  are  seen  to  manifest  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness,  and  moral  condition  of 
their  slaves:  and  this  improvement  may  be  viewed 
as  one  amongst  the  numerous  happy  effects  of  a 
mild  and  free  government,  on  the  emper  of  those 
who  live  under  it.  It  is  in  the  verv  nature  of  des- 
potism to  harden  the  heart  and  s'  pdy  the  minds 
of  those  on  whom  it  operates;  while  republican  go- 
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Vernment,  founded  on  a community  of  interests, 
and  leaving  to  every  man  the  free  enjoyment  of  all 
he  can  attain  by  the  exercise  of  his  faculties;  libe- 
ralis es  the  heart,  and  enlightens  the  understand- 
ing.—Therefore  is  it,  that  since  we  have  been 
blessed  with  all  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
consistent  with  the  existence  of  the  social  state, 
we  have  ipade  such  astonishing  progress  in  science, 
and  in  all  the  arts  and  amenities  of  social  life. 
Were  it  not.  for  the  American  revolution,  and  the 
moral  influence  of  these  political  institutions  which 
Sprung  from  it — negro  slavery  in  this  country, 
would  doubtless  be  attended  by  all  that  barbarity 
and  cruel  treatment  now  practised  in  the  colonial 
possessions  of  England  and  other  European  despot- 
isms— where  the  master  revenges  on  the  unhappy 
slave,  with  tenfold  severity,  the  tyranny  practised 
upon  himself. 

Though  much  greater  regard  is  paid  now,  than 
formerly  was,  to  the  moral?  and  personal  comfort 
of  slaves  in  Maryland,  the  obligations  of  humanity 
require  that  much  more  should  yet  be  done.  To 
any  person  having  an  opportunity  of  judging,  by 
actual  observation,  it  must  be  very  obvious,  that  in 
the  essential  particulars  of  good  houses  and  -warm 
tedding,  the  most  unpardonable  neglect  is  still 
chargeable  on  a great  number  of  slave  owners. 
What,  let  us  ask,  can  be  more  crue},  than  to  leave 
those  whose  person  we  hold  in  perpetual  •mprison- 
nient  and  servitude;  destitute  of  the  indispensible 
con. fort  of  a tight  house,  and  at  least  a sort  of  bed 
and  covering  to  repose  his  exhausted  frame,  when 
darkness  terminates  his  daily  labor?  Yet  it  is  a 
fact,  that  too  many  have  not  the  benefit  of  either; 
while  their  masters  roll  in  splendid  equipages,  and 
slumber  on  pillows  of  down.  may  be  urged, 
that  this  argument  might  be  pushed  with  equal 
justice  against  the  whole  system  of  slavery.  Not 
so.  Many  persons  question  the  policy  of  partial 
emancipation  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  country.  Witness  the  arguments  of  C.  F.  Mer- 
cer, the  great  champion  of  the  colonization  society; 
yet  no  man  in  his  senses,  will  deny  the  policy  and 
the  du'y  of  humane  treatment.  Mapy  may  think  we 
have  chosen  a homely  subject  for  reflection;  but 
we  view  ft  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the 
gural  economy  and  character  of  our  state , and  there- 
fore emphatically  within  the  plan  and  objects  of 
this  paper;  and  as  to  language,  our  only  object  is 
to  maice plain  honest  people  understand  us.  We  shall 
return  to  this  topic  in  spme  future  number,  with 
the  hope  of  convincing  those  who  turn  a deaf  ear 
to  every  thing  but  the  suggestions  of  self-interest,- 
that  even  that  would  be  promoted  by  kind  and  con- 
stant attention  to  the  base,  cleanliness,  personal 
comfort,  and  moral  habits  of  their  slave?. 


Botuldaries  of  Louisiana. 

JKOM  THE  MISSISSIPPI  HKPCBLICAIT. 

We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  examining  Dr 
John  f-I  Robertson’s  map  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana 
and  the  advantages,  besides  the  pleasure,  of  many 
conversations  with  that  gentleman;  from  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  sketch  the  outlines  of 
both. 

The  first  object  which  attracts  the  eye  of  an 
American,  in  examining  this  map,  is  the  astonishing 
difference  in  the  claims  to  territory  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  the  former  commencing 
at  the  Fio  del  Norte,  and  with  that  stream,  to  the 
40th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  with  that  parallel 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  latter  commences  on  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quelque,  and 


with  that  stream  to  its  source;  thence  in  a direct 
line  tq  the  point  where  the  road  from  Natchitoches 
to  St.  Antonio  crosses  the  Aroyander;  six  miles 
west,  from  thence,  due  north,  until  that  line  inter- 
sects the  Mississippi  river,  which  is  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  Peters;  thence  with  that 
stream  to  its  source;  thence  indefinitely  north.  This 
east  ern  boundary  of  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  territory  in  Mexico,  if  established, 
would  not  leave  a territory  on  an  average  of  100 
miles  in  extent,  distant,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi  river. 

We  cannot  forbear  expressing  surprise,  when  we 
see  the  proposed  western  limits  of  Louisiana,  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  don  Onis,  minis- 
ter of  Spain  near  the  government  of  the  United 
States;  by  which  the  president  offers  to  relinquish 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  claimed  under  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana,  and  our  mind  has  been  the  more 
particularly  impressed  with  this  extraordinary  pro? 
position,  when  we  recollect  that  under  every  ad- 
ministration since  that  purchase,  it  has  maintained 
that  our  claim  extended  to  the  Rio  del  Norte. — 
Now  if  that  claim  be  found  in  justice,  as  we  have  ^ 
right  to  believe  it  was,  the  American  people  will 
cheerfully  defend  it. 

The  territory  proposed  to  be  relinquished  by  the 
president,  contains  about  (597,216,000  acres  of  land, 
which  embraces  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  great 
rivers  which  water  the  plains  between  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  rocky  mountains;  together  with 
all  the  territory  lying  bet\vpen  the  40th  and  48th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  said  mountains, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  which  at  the  average 
price  of  the  public  lands,  would  produce  a revenue 
of  $2, 784, 868.  This  territory  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  United  States  previous  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana. 

The  total  difference  of  the  claim?  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  to  the  same  territory, 
amount  to  §1,024,928,000. 

MEXICO  AND  LOUISIANA. 

FROM  THK  SAME. 

The  southern  section  of  the  disputed  claim,  be-? 
tween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  territory, 
extending  from  the  Gulf,  to  the  32d  degree  of 
north  latitude,  may  justly  be  considered  the  finest 
portion  of  North  America,  and  is  certainly  of  great 
national  importance  to  both  those  governments. 

From  the  Sabine  to  the  Gaudaloupe  river,  g 
distance  of  at  least  760  miles,  by  the  meandering^ 
of  the  coast,  we  find  the  land  low,  and  the  naviga- 
tion dangerous  for  large  vessels,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  points — Matagorda,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Gaudaloupe,  and  Galvezton,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Trinity  rivers;  yet  all  the  other  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Gulf  within  that  division,  are  naviga- 
ble for  small  craft,  to  a considerable  distance. 
The  river  llcavo,  the  largest  stream  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Gulf  between  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
the  Mississippi  river,  is  navigable  from  five  to  six 
hundred  miles  fqr  barge?. 

The  land  generally  continues  low  and  marshy, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  mijes  into  the  interior,  and  cover- 
ed with  live  oak,  of  an  excellent  quality  for  ship 
building,  and  at  some  distance  up  almost  all  those 
streams,  there  is  good  pine  timber  for  masts  and 
spars:  A portion  of  this  low  land,  which  is  above 

the  level  of  the  salt  water,  produces  excellent  rice, 
cotton,  indigo  and  sugar-cane,  all  of  which  may 
be  cultivated  to  very  great  advantage  to  the  dis- 
tance qf  three  hundred  miles  north  of  the  coast. 
There  h another  advantage  which  no  other  pqr~ 
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tiou  f North  America  possesses,  which  is,  that 
the  sugar-cane  and  wheat  are  produced  on  the 
same  farm,  with  the  greatest  perfection — our  in- 
formant observes  that  he  has  seen  in  the  same  field 
or  lot  the  wheat  and  the  sugar-cane  growing-~the 
former  equal  to  any  he  has  seen  in  Virginia  or 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  infinitely  superior  in 
size  and  in  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  to 
that  of  the  first  quality  of  which  lie  has  seen  in 
Louisiana,  together  with  all  the  other  vegetable 
productions  which  are  common  to  those  countries, 
in  which  the  wheat  and  apple-tree  grow  to  perfec- 
tion and  produce  abundantly — there  are  also  many 
Valuable  spices,  medicinal  plants,  and  a great 
abundance  of  cochineal.  How  far,  therefore,  it 
would  be  of  national  importance  to  possess  that 
country,  and  amidst  the  numerous  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  view,  the  propriety 
of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  lands  proper  for  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  cotton,  the  rice  and 
the  indigo,  and  of  securing  to  our  government  all 
the  ship  timber  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  is  certainly 
fyi  object  worthy  of  national  consideration. 

The  country  lying  between  the  river  Gaudaloupe 
and  the  Rio  del  Norte  will  never  admit  of  a popu- 
lation except  such  as  are  attached  to  a pastoral 
life;  hence,  the  Gaudaloupe  would  form  a good 
national  boundary,  in  this  section  of  the  country 
inasmuch  as  it  passes  through  the  western  extre, 
mity  of  a rich  country,  which  would  admit  of  a- 
extensive  population  on  the  eastern  side,  and  witn 
the  exception  of  the  soil  on  its  western  bank,  a 
very  limited  one  for  at  least  150  miles  on  that 
side.  Such  a national  limit  would  facilitate  an  in- 
tercourse between  the  citizens,  and  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  both  governments  in  time  of  peace, 
and  would  give  a great  superiority  to  our  govern- 
ment in  time  of  war,  if  at  any  future  period  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  should  be  found  necessary. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

The  late  election  has  given  a considerable  ac- 
cession of  opposition  members.  As  many  as  40  are 
said  to  be  returned. 

The  time  of  election  has  been  emphatically  cal- 
led the  people’s  Saturnalia,  in  England,  as  the 
slaves*  holiday  was  designated  in  ancient  Rome. 

Mr.  Cobbett  was  a candidate  for  Coventry — it  is 
said  that  he  did  not  receive  one  vote.  Mr.  Wool- 
ler  was  also  a candidate;  but  he  retired,  frankly 
confessing  that  he  could  not  pay  the  cost  of  a con- 
test! 

At  all  the  strongly  contested  elections  it  is  the 
disgusting  practice  of  the  candidates  to  stand  at 
the  polls  and  frequently  harangue  the  people,  some 
of  whom  are  hired  to  applaud  and  others  paid  for 
hissing.  VVe  have  a Liverpool  paper  which  is  al 
most  filled  with  Canning’s  seven  talks  on  the  seven 
days  of  the  election. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  so  famous  for  his  war-annals, 
and  for  his  conduct  in  rescuing  Lavallette  from 
prison,  has  been  elected  a member  of  parliament. 
In  an  address  to  his  constituents  he  informed  them, 
that  he  should  make  the  following,  the  rules  of  his 
parliamentary  conduct:— 

1st.  “That  an  idle  man  was  a very  useless  animal. 

2d.  That  a man  in  power  should  never  go  to  sleep 
without  thinking  of  those  who  are  awake. 

3d.  That  before  he  eats  his  dinner,  he  should  re- 
flect that  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  dine 
with  h in:;— and 

4th  That  when  he  walked  along  the  streets, 


he  should  neve*  forget  that  there  were  some  who 
could  not  walk,  because  they  were  in  irons.” 

The  importation  of  American  flour  into  Liver- 
pool, from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July,  is 
stated  at  306,000  barrels,  and  the  wheat  at  14,500 
quarters. 

The  import  of  cotton  during  the  same  period  is 
sta  ed  at  215,000  bales,  and  during  the  month  of 
June,  51,220  bales — the  sales  for  consumption  in 
June,  1^,000. 

From  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  July,  250 
American  vessels  arrived  at  Liverpool,  of  which 
72  still  remained  in  port.  The  number  which  ar- 
rived during  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  year, 
was  205. 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  as  declared  in  July, 
was  83s  2d.  and  the  prospect  that  the  ports  would 
not  be  closed  in  August,  it  is  said,  was  rather  in- 
creasing. 

A London  paper  notices,  as  a great  grievance 
that  the  election  will  scatter  no  less  than  two  mil 
lions  through  the  country. 

the  red  book.  Among  the  endless  charges  on 
the  civil  list  of  England,  (says  the  Franklin  Ga- 
zette) enumerated  in  the  “extraordinary  red  book,” 
we  were  som  , what  surprised,  as  well  as  amazed  to 
notice  the  following. 

America.  John  Bid  well,  esq.  to  pay  bills  drawn  b v 
Anthony  St.  John  Baker,  esq.  consul  general  anjl 
charge  d’afpairs  in  America,  for  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, and  post  office  charges,  from  the  5th  of 
July  to  the  1st  of  December,  1815,  and  the  cost  of 
a fete  in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo///  383/.  8s. 
8d. 

Messrs.  Rundell,  Bridge  and  Rundell,  (jewellers 
&c.)  for  snuff  boxes  and  other  articles  ofjewelry, 
as  presents  to  ministers  from  foreign  courts  (dur- 
ing one  quarter  of  a year)  1.13,772,  3*:— or  say 

$60,932. 

London  dates  of  the  18/A  July,  The  old  queen  was 
expected  to  die.  Flour  was  advancing  a little.  The 
manufacturers  at  Manchester  were  riotous  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  that  they  might  get  enough  to 
eat — but  the  military  was  to  be  call? d out  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  lived  bountifully. 

FRANCE. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  proposition  made  to  the 
French  government  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  foreign  troops  now  in  France,  is,  that  they  shall 
take  up  their  quarters  on  the  frontier  for  one  entire 
year,  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  that  this  is  to  be 
the  sine  qua  non  of  their  withdrawing. 

There  is  a report  of  a new  conspiracy  against  the 
French  government  being  detec  . ed  at  Paris.  We 
have  some  rumored  details  of  the  affair.  The  plot 
was  got  up  by  some  ultra  royalists,  and  their  design 
was  to  seize  the  king’s  ministers  and  carry  them  off 
to  the  forest  of  Vincennes.  This  being  effected — it 
is  said,  had  the  king  refused  to  sign  his  abdication, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  proceed 
a la  Paul  premier — which,  we  suppose,  means  to  as- 
sassinate him.  What  they  then  would  have  done  is 
not  hinted  at. 

A Paris  paper  says—  Count  Chaptal  will  soon  pub- 
lish an  important  work;  the  statistics  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  which  goes  to  prove  during  the 
revolution  our  progress  in  agriculture  and  industry 
has  been  as  rapid  as  in  our  conquests,  and  that  we 
have  at  least  preserved  all  the  fruits  of  the  two  for- 
mer. In  this  manner,  during  thirty  years  of  misfor- 
tunes, were  formed  all  the  means  of  repairing  them. 
Our  arms  are  idle,  but  our  arts  pursue  their  con- 
quests. To  them  France  will  be  indebted  for  her 
rapid  prosperity,  and  Europe  will  always  be  their 
tributary. 
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Slave  Trade.— The  King  of  France  has  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  states,  that  “wishing  to 
secure  by  every  means  in  our  power,  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  trade  in  every  part  of  our  dominions, 
we  have  ordained  as  follows:’* 

Art.  J.  There  shall  be  constantly  maintained  on 
the  coast  of  our  African  Establishments,  a cruising 
squadron  of  our  marine,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
all  French  vessels  which  shall  appear  within  the  li- 
mits of  our  possessions  on  the  said  coasts,  and  of 
preventing  every  violation  of  our  laws  and  ordinance. 
r (Signed)  LOUIS. 

Saint  Cloudy  June  24. 

War  q/*  1815. — An  article  from  Brussels  says  » 
’J'he  work  of  the  Prussian  Lieut.  Colonel  de  Plato, 
which  has  been  lately  published  under  the  title  of 
“The  war  of  Combined  Europe  against  France  in 
1815,’’  contains  a list  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Prussia  and  England,  in  this 
memorable  campaign.  From  this  account,  founded 
on  official  documents,  the  killed,  wounded  and  mis- 
sing, had  been  a$  follows : 

Officers.  Men.*  Iltrrses. 
English  and  Hanoverians,  946  12,087’ 

Netherlands  and  Nassau,  144  3994  1,630 

Brunswick,  59  1,446  150 


1,149  17,527 

The  Prussian  army  lost,  753  32,367 


1,780 


Grand  total,  1,902  49,894  1,780 

* The  number  of  horses  lost  by  the  English  and 
Prussians,  has  not  been  mentioned.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  French 
which  passed  the  frontier  to  meet  “combined  Europe, 
marching  in  echelon  of  nations,”  amounted  only  to 
103,000,  of  whom,  not  more  than  70,000  were  active- 
ly employed,  in  the  three  days  of  fighting  which 
terminated  at  Waterloo. — [ Translation .] 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Late  reports  from  St.  Helena  says,  that  Bonaparte 
Jlad  been  very  sullen  lately;  would  not  converse 
with  any  of  the  British  officers.  He  had  become  ex- 
tremely corpulent;  uses  no  exercise,  except  some- 
times walking  in  the  garden.  Bertrand  is  his  only 
companion. 

The  following  is  published  in  a London  paper  as 
authentic — 

Note  written  by  Bonaparte  in  the  margin  of  Sir 

Thomas  Reid’s  Letter  to  Count  Bertrandy  dated 

April  25,1818. 

“1.  I gave  you  to  understand,  when  you  present- 
ed this  letter  to  me,  that  I would  not  condescend  to 
Viotice  it;  and  that,  you  need  not  translate  it  to  me, 
since  it  is  not  in  the  form  which  has  been  observed 
for  three  years. 

“2.  This  fresh  outrage  only  dishonors  the  cox- 
comb. The  King  of  England  alone  is  entitled  to 
treat  with  me  on  an  equality. 

“3  This  crafty  proceeding  has  one  object— to  pre- 
vent your  exposing  the  criminal  plot  they  have  been 
contriving  against  my  life,  for  these  two  years 
past. 

1 “4.  Thus,  it  is,  that  affecting  a willingness  to  pro- 
vide me  lodging.,  and  build  a house  for  me,  I have 
been  kept  for  three  years  in  this  unhealthy  bam,  and 
no  building  has  vet  been  commenced. 

“5.  Tims,  it  is,  that  affecting  tp  allow  me  the  lib- 
erty of  riding  on  horseback,  they  prevent  me  from 
so  doing,  and  from  taking  exercise,  by  indirect 
means:  Hence  the  primary  cause  of  my  illness. 

“6.  They  employ  the  same  means  to  debar  me 
from  receiving  visits.  They  had  need  of  obscurity. 

“7.  Thus,  it  is,  that  after  having  triad e attempts 
upon  my  physician;  having  forced  him  to  give  in 


his  resignation,  rather  that  remain  a passive  instru. 
meat;  void  of  all  moral  feeling  they  nevertheless 
keep  him  under  arrest  at  Longwood,  wishing  it  to 
be  believed  that  I have  his  assistance;  when  they 
well  know  I cannot  see  him;  that  I have  not  seen 
him  for  a fortnight;  and  that  I never  sliall  see  him, 
unless  be  be  set  at  liberty,  relieved  from  bis  oppres- 
sive situation,  and  restored  to  his  moral  indepen- 
dence in  what  concerns  the  exercise  of  his  functions. 

“8.  Thus  it  is  they  are  guilty  of  a characteristic 
falsehood  in  causing  Bulletins  to  be  issued  by  a phy- 
sician who  has  never  seen  me,  and  is  ignorant  both 
of  my  constitution  and  my  disorder!  but  that  is  well 
calculated  to  deceive  the  prince  and  people  of  Eng*- 
land,  and  of  Europe. 

“9.  They  indulge  in  a ferocious  smile  at  the  fresh 
sufferings  this  deprivation  of  the  assistance  of  art 
adds  to  this  tedious  agony. 

“10.  Desire  this  note  to  be  sent  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  also  your  letter  of  yesterday,  with  those 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  that  the  Prince  Regent 

may  know  who  my  is,  and  be  able  publicly  to 

punish  him. 

“11:  If  he  does  not,  I bequeath  the  opprobrium  of 
my  death  to  the  Reigning  House  of  England! 

(Signed)  “NAPOLEON. 

“Longwood;  April  27,  1818.” 

SPAIN. 

Prosperous  finances1- — A letter  from  Madrid,  dated 
June  10,  states  that  the  troops  stationed  in  Andalu- 
sia had  received  but  a quarter  of  their  pay,  and  five 
days  in  the  weeks  the  soldiers  had  no  mess. 

We  have  a long  Madrid  article  detailing  the  des- 
perate situation  of  Spain.  The  distresses  of  the 
people  can  hardly  be  augmented, and  perhaps  a revo- 
lution may  be  hoped  for  that  will  send  Ferdinand  to 
the  gallies,  and  chain  the  ungrateful  creature  to  an 
oar  for  life. 

Priestly  legacies. — The  Bishop  of  Orense  died  on 
the  20th  of  May,  and  bequeathed  a considerable  sum 
of  money  to  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
for  the  apostolic  See;  the  second  for  the  private 
purse  of  Ferdinand  VII;  and  the  third  to  the  ixaui- 
sitoks  who  had  been  persecuted  or  injured  under 
the  administration  of  the  Cortes.  [Not  one  cent  for 
the  relief  of  the  miserable  people  that  had  been  rob- 
bed by  him  of  their  earnings.] 

ITALY. 

The  duchess  of  Parma  (Maria  Louisa)  holds  a 
court  and  receives  ministers  from  her  brother  sove- 
reigns. 

Letters  from  Italy  give  a splendid  account  of  the 
entrance  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  into  Rome,  as  senator. 

SWEDEN. 

Tt  is  asserted  in  an  article  from  Stockholm,  that 
the  states  had  approved  of  the  proposal  made  by  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  sell  the  island  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, and  to  apply  the  produce  of  the  sale  to  the  li- 
quidation of  the  debt  of  Norway. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  is  expending  the  money  he  borrowed  in 
England  in  new  fortifications  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  The  famous  works  of  Ehrenbreitstein  are 
to  be  ‘‘restored.” — Mayence,  considered  as  the  key 
of  Germany,  though  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Darm- 
stadt, is  garrisoned  by  Austrians  and  Prussians. 

RUSSIA. 

A ship  of  74  guns,  and  a frigate  of  44,  were  launch- 
ed at  Archangel,  on  the  20th  of  May  last. 

EAST  INDIES- 

For  several  months  our  accounts  from  Eng- 
land have  assured  us  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Native  Powers  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  British 
government  had  been  wholly  put  down,  and  that  all 
• was  tranquil.  It  is  now  ascertained  by  Bombay 
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English  Gazettes  of  so  late  a date  as  April  22d,  tha  t 
“the  war  with  the  refractory  [rebel]  nations  still 
“rages  with  violence  and  obstinacy.”— Dem.  Press. 

SOUTH  AJHBRICA. 

Gen.  Bolivar  has  retired  fromthe  military  command 
of  the  patriots  of  Venezuela,  and  is  at  the  head  of 
the#  civilgovernment — he  is  succeeded  by  gen.  Paez 
— from  whose  efforts  much  good  is  expected.  He 
claims  a brilliant  victory,  won  at  Cogeida— having 
tilled  300  of  the  royalists  and  taken  many  prisoners; 
and  several  other  small  affairs  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful, had  taken  place. 

A report  is  circulated  that  col.  Mi  Donald  and  a 
party  of  British  officers  were  all  killed  by  the  royal- 
ists in  May  last,  having  landed  on  the  Oronoke  to 
aid  the  patriots.  The  Aurora  says  that  the  Colo- 
nel now  is  in  Philadelphia,  ^id  that  his  companions 
were  alive  in  July. 

Savannah , Aug.  17. 

“Last  evening  our  city  was  all  in  arms,  i he  Pa- 
triot privateer  Gen.  St.  Martin,  came  up  tp  town 
yesterday;  her  crew  having  mutinied  in  the  \V est  In- 
dies, had  put  her  commander,  Captain  Stafford, 
and  most  of  his  officers,  ashore  at  Port-au-Prince, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  to  murder  the  rest  of 
the  petty  officers.  When 'she  came  within  the  Bar, 
it  appears  that  the  crew  deputed  five  of  their  num- 
ber to  come  up  to  a mercantile  fiouse  in  this  city, 
who  had  claims  upon  the  brig,  and  threaten  unless 
they  received  §30,000,  to  scuttle  her  below;  they 
however  compromised  for  §18,000,  for  which  they 
took  a note,  to  be  discounted  on  Tuesday,  the  first 
discount  day.  This  satisfied  them,  and  induced 
them  to  bring  the  privateer  up  opposite  the  town; 
but  being  a turbulent  set,  they  would  not  permit 
the  civil  authority  to  board  them,  and  appeared  de- 
termined to  resist.  This  induced  the  Mayor,  (Watnr) 
to  call  upon  the  volunteer  companies;  two  pieces  ot 
artillery  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  brig,  and 
were  all  ready  for  a fight,  when  they  thought  proper 
to  submit.  They  were  brought  on  shore  and  confin- 
ed in  the  guard-house,  and  now  all  is  quiet.” 


CHRONICLE. 

The  capital.  The  corner  stone  of  the  capitol  of 
the  United  States  was  laid  at  12  o’clock  on  Monday 
last,  the  24th  inst.  in  presence  of  the  commission- 
er of  the  public  buildings,  and  the  architect  of  the 
capitol. 

This  ceremony  took  place,  remarks  the  Intelli- 
gencer, on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  on  which  a 
barbarous  enemy  here  made  war  upon  the  arts, 
upon  literature,  and  upon  civilized  laws,  and  hoped 
to  perpetuate  his  infamous  exploit,  by  laying  in  a 
heap  of  irreparable  ruins  the  edifices  raided  by 
taste  and  genius  to  the  peaceful  purposes  of  le- 
gislation, and  the  promotion  of  human  knowledge 
and  happiness. 

“T/ie  bits  of  striped  bunting**  A Gibraltar  paper 
of  June  20th,  gives  an  article  dated  Algiers,  April 
14,  as  follows.  “On  the  12th  instant,  an  Anglo- 
American  squadron,  consisting  of  two  line  of  bat- 
tle ships,  one  frigate  and  two  sloops,  came  to  an- 
chor in  this  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  go- 
vernment, that  in  case  their  privateers  should  go 
out,  they  are  not  to  search  any  American  vessels, 
or  to  reconnoitre  them  in  any  other  way  than  by 
their  flag,  which  secures  the  commerce  of  their 
nation;  and  that  the  U.  S.  government  will  look  on 
any  contravention  as  an  act  of  hostility,  and  will 
make  themselves  satisfaction  accordingly.  On  the 
next  day  the  squadron  sailed  for  Leghorn,  without 
communicating  with  the  shore. 


Xj’VVhat  power  ever  spoke  such  intelligibl 
language  to  the  Algerines  before? — Glorious  i(bif 
of  bunting/** 

The  sea  serpent  has  been  attacked,  and  was  fairly 
harpooned,  but  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  course 
released  himself  from  it,  and  escaped. 

Ocean  steam  boat. — A large  steam  ship,  called 
the  Savannah,  and  intended  to  ply  between  that 
port  and  Liverpool,  under  command  of  rapt.  Mo- 
ses Rodgers,  was  launched  at  New  York  on  the 
22nd  inst. 

A very  unusual  number  of  Carolinians  and  Geor- 
gians are  visiting  Ballston  Springs  this  season. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Whitlow,  the  botanist,  has 
lately  discovered  a plant  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  four  feet  in  the  form  of  a vine,  and  contains 
within  its  stalk,  after  the  rind  is  taken  off,  a staple 
that  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  cotton;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  may  be  cultivated  in  any  part  of  the 
U.  States. 

Mr.  Clay  is  re-elected  to  congress  from  Kentuc- 
ky, without  opposition.  Messrs.  Trimble,  Robin- 
son and  \nderson,  are  re-elected,  Mr.  Metcalfe 
has  out-polled  and  succeeds  gen.  Desha. 

In  Louisiana,  Mr.  Butler  is  elected — the  votes 
were,  for  Mr.  Butler  1,866;  E.  Livingston  1,384;  J. 

S.  Johnson  810. 

A public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Clay  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Frankfort  on  the  30th  ult.  Many  good  real 
Kentucky  toasts  were  dra-k.  The  Argus  says — “Af- 
ter an  agreeable  feast  interspersed  with  conversation 
and  songs,  the  following  toasts  were  drank  and  a 
short,  neat  and  elegant  address  was  delivered  by  Mr 
Clay..  We  understand  that  in  his  address  Mr.  Clay 
positively  disavowed  the  intention  which  has  been 
so  often  attribuied  to  him,  of  attempting  or  wishing 
to  organize  a party  in  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion.” 

Alabama. — There  is  said  to  be  unusual  sickness 
at  Mobile  and  Blakely — so  much  as  to  put  a total 
stop  to  business. 

Emigration.  The  amount  of  passengers  from 
Europe,  reported  to  have  arrived  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  for  the  last  week, 
amounts  to  more  than  a thousand — from  Ireland, 
England,  Holland  and  France. 

Milton,  N.  C.  The  improvements  in  the  naviga- 
tion ofthe  noble  river  Roanoke,  we  have  hereto- 
fore observed,  has  given  birth  to  several  new  and 
thrifty  villages.  We  have  just  received  the  4th 
No.  of  a well  printed  newspaper  established  at  the 
new  town  of  Milton,  N.  C. — which  has  also  a post 
office,  and  at  which  1500  hhds.  of  tobacco  where- 
received  ofthe  last  crop.  TheNewbern  bank  ha< 
an  agency  at  the  place,  and  another  is  expected 
from  the  state  bank. 

Important  discovery.— David  Meade  Randolph,  has 
announced  in  the  Richmond  papers,  the  discovery 
of  a cement,  made  from  two  certain  fossils  minera' 
or  volcanic  substances,  which  is  found  to  he  imper 
vious  to  water  and  weather,  and  which  grows  hard 
er  by  time.  He  applied  the  cement  between  two 
bricks  on  the  2d  June,  1817,  and  after  being  in  the 
water  fourteen  months,  the  whole  mass  appeared 
to  be  solid,  the  cement  as  hard  as  the  brick.  The 
same  cement  has  been  applied  to  the  flat  surface  of 
brickwork,  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  the  re 
suit  has  been  equally  flattering.  The  discoverer 
concludes  from  the  experiments  he  has  made,  that 
his  cement  is  superior  to  the  realjDutch  terras, 
since  it  will  alike  answer  for  works  that  are  to  be 
covered  with  water,  and  equally  so  for  cisterns, 
flooring  and  terrace  walks. 
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Roads  and  Canals. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject 

of  public  roads  and  canals / made  in  pursuance  of  a 

resolution  of  the  senate , of  March  2 d 1807.  By  M 

bert  Gallatin,  esq.  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  general  utility  of  artificial  roads  and  canals, 
is  at  this  time  so  universally  admitted,  as  hardly  to 
require  any  additional  proofs.  It  is  sufficiently 
evident,  that  whenever  the  annual  expense  of  trans 
portation  on  a certain  route  in  its  natural  state  ex- 
ceeds the  interest  on  the  capital  employed  in  im- 
proving  the  communication,  and  the  annual  expense 
of  transportation  (exclusively  of  the  tolls,)  by  the 
improved  route,  the  difference  is  an  annual  addi- 
tional income  to  the  nation.  Nor  does  in  that  case 
the  general  result  vary,  although  the  tolls  may  not 
have  been  fixed  at  a rate  sufficient  to  pay  to  the 
undertakers  the  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out. 
They,  indeed,  when  that  happens,  lose;  but  the  com- 
munity is  nevertheless  benefited  by  the  undertak- 
ing. The  general  gain  is  not  confined  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  expenses  of  the  transportation 
of  those  articles  which  had  been  formerly  convey- 
ed by  that  route,  but  many  which  were  brought  to 
market  by  other  channels,  will  then  find  anew  and 
more  advantageous  direction;  and  those  which,  on 
account  of  their  distance  or  weight,  could  not  be 
transported  in  any  manner  whatever,  will  acquire  a 
value,  and  become  a clear  addition  to  the  national 
wealth.  Those  and  many  other  advantages  have 
become  so  obvious,  that  in  countries  possessed  of 
a large  capital,  where  property  is  sufficiently  se- 
cure to  induce  individuals  to  lay  out  that  capital 
on  permanent  undertakings,  and  where  a compact 
population  creates  an  extensive  commercial  inter? 
course,  within  short  distances,  those  improvements 
may  often,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  left  to  individual 
exertion,  without  any  direct  aid  from  government. 

There  are  however  some  circumstances  which, 
whilst  they  render  the  facility  of  communications 
throughout  the  United  States  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  naturally  check  the  application  of  pri- 
vate capital  and  enterprizc,  to  improvements  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  price  of  labor  is  not  considered  as  a formi- 
dable obstacle,  because  whatever  it  may  be,  it 
equally  affects  the  expense  of  transportation,  which 
js  saved  by  the  improvement,  and  that  of  effecting 
the  improvement  itself.  The  want  of  practical 
knowledge  is  no  longer  felt:  and  the  occasional  in- 
fluence of  mistaken  local  interests,  in  sometimes 
thwarting  or  giving  an  improper  direction  to  pub- 
lic improvements,  arises  from  the  nature  of  man, 
and  is  common  to  all  countries.  The  great  de- 
mand for  capital  in  the  United  States,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory,  compared  with  the  population,  are* 
it  is  believed,  the  true  causes  which  prevent  new 
undertakings,  and  render  those  already  accom- 
plished, less  profitable  than  had  been  expected. 

1.  Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  capital 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  objects  for  which 
it  is  required  continue  to  be  more  numerous,  and 
its  application  is  generally  more  profitable  than  in 
Europe.  A small  portion  therefore  is  applied  to 
objects  which  offer  only  the  prospect  of  remote  and 
moderate  profit.  And  it  also  happens  that  a less 
sum  being  subscribed  at  first,  than  is  actually  re- 
quisite for  completing  the  work,  this  proceeds 
slowly;  the  capital  applied  remains  unproductive 
for  a much  longer  time  than  was  necessary,  and 
the  interest,  accruing  during  that  period,  becomes 
in  fact  an  injurious  addition  to  the  real  expense  of 
the  undertaking. 


2 The  present  population  of  the  United  States* 
compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  over  which 
it  is  spread,  does  not,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
seaports,  admit  that  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course within  short  distances,  which,  in  England 
and  some  other  countries,  forms  the  principal  sup- 
port of  artificial  roads  and  canals.  With  a few  ex- 
ceptions, canals  particularly,  cannot  in  America  be 
undertaken  with  a view  solely  to  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  extremes  of,  and  along  the  inter- 
mediate ground  which  they  occupy.  It  is  necessa- 
ry, in  order  to  be  productive,  that  the  canal  should 
open  a communication  with  a natural  extensive  na- 
vigation which  will  flow  through  that  new  chan, 
nel.  It  follows  that  whenever  that  navigation  re- 
quires to  be  improved,  or  when  it  might  at  some 
distance  be  connected  by  another  canal  to  another 
navigation,  the  first  canal  will  remain  compara- 
tively unproductive,  until  the  other  improvements 
are  effected,  until  the  other  canal  is  also  complet- 
ed. Thus  the  intended  canal  between  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware,  will  be  deprived  of  the  ad- 
ditional benefit  arising  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  Chesapeake,  until  an  in- 
land navigation  shall  have  been  qpened  between 
the  Delaware  and  New  York.  Thus  the  expensive 
canals  completed  around  the  falls  of  Potopiac,  will 
become  more  and  more  productive  in  proportion  to 
the  improvement,  first  of  the  navigation  of  the  up- 
per branches  of  the  river,  and  then  ofits  commu- 
nication with  the  western  waters.  Some  works  al- 
ready executed  are  unprofitable,  many  more  re- 
main unattempted,  because  their  ultimate  produc- 
tiveness depends  on  other  improvements,  too  ex. 
tensive  or  too  distaDt  to  be  embraced  by  the  same 
individuals. 

The  general  government  can  alone  remove  these 
obstacles. 

With  resources  amply  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  every  practicable  improvement,  it  will  al. 
ways  supply  capital  wanted  for  any  work  which  it 
may  undertake,  as  fast  as  the  work  itself  can  pro- 
gress, avoiding  thereby  the  ruinous  loss  of  interest 
on  a dormant  capital,  and  reducing  the  real  ex- 
pense to  its  lowest  rate. 

With  these  resources,  and  embracing  the  whole 
union,  it  will  complete  on  any  given  line  all  the  im- 
provements, however  distant,  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  the  whole  productive,  and  eminent, 
ly  beneficid. 

The  early  and  efficient  aid  of  the  federal  govern, 
ment  is  recommended  by  still  more  important  con- 
siderations. The  inconveniences,  complaints,  and 
perhaps  dangers,  which  may  result  from  a vast  ex- 
tent of  territory,  can  no  otherwise  be  radically  re- 
moved, or  prevented,  than  by  opening  speedy  and- 
easy  communications  through  all  its  parts.  Good 
roads  and  canals  will  shorten  distances,  facilitate 
commercial  and  personal  intercourse,  and  unite,  hy 
a still  more  intimate  community  of  interests,  the 
most  remote  quarters  of  the  United  States.  No 
other  single  operation,  within  the  power  of  govern* 
ment,  can  more  effectually  tend  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  that  union,  which  secures  external  inde. 
pendence,  domestic  peace,  and  internal  liberty. 

With  that  view  of  the  subject,  the  facts  repect- 
ing  canals,  which  have  been  collected  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  have  been  arranged 
under  the  following  heads:— 

1.  Great  canals,  from  north  to  south,  along  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast. 

2.  Communications  between  the  Atlantic  and 
western  waters. 

3.  Communications  between  the  Atlantic  waters^ 
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ana  those  of  the  great  lakes,  and  river  St.  Law- 
rence. 

4.  Interior  canajs. 

SWEAT  CANALS,  ALONG  THE  ATLANTIC  SEA  COAST. 

The  map  of  the  United  States  will  shew  tint  we 
posse  ss  a tide-water  inland  navigation,  secure  from 
storms  and  enemies,  and  which,  from  Massachu- 
setts  to  the  southern  extremity  ofGeorgia,  is  prin- 
cipally, if  not  solely,  interrupted  by  four  necks  of 
land.  These  are  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable;  that 
part  of  New  Jersey,  which  extends  from  the  Rari 
ton  to  the  Delaware;  the  peninsula  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  low  and 
marshy  tract  which  divides  the  the  Chesapeake 
from  Albemarle  sound.  It  is  ascertained  that  a na- 
vigation for  sea  vessels,  drawing  eight  feet  of  water, 
may  be  effected  across  the  three  last;  and  a canal 
is  also  thought  to  be  practicable,  not  perhaps 
across  the  isthmus  of  Barnstable,  but  from  the  har- 
bor ofBoston  to  that  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Massa- 
chusetts canal  would  be  about  26,  the  New  Jersey 
about  28,  and  each  of  the  two  southern  about  22 
miles  in  length,  making  altogether  less  than  one 
hundred  miles. 

Should  this  great  work,  the  expense  of  which,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shewn,  is  estimated  at  about  three 
millions  of  dollars,  be  accomplished,  a sea  vessel 
entering  the  first  canal  in  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
would, through  the  bay  of  Rhode  Island,  Long  Island 
sound,  and  the  harbor  of  New  York,  reach  Bruns- 
wick on  the  Rariton;  thence  pass  through  the  se- 
cond canal  to  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  down  that 
river  to  Christiana,  or  New  Castle,  and  through  the 
third  canal  to  Elk  river,  and  the  Chesapeake; 
whence  sailing  down  that  bay,  and  up  Elizabeth 
river,  it  would,  through  the  fourth  canal,  enter  the 
Albemarle  sound,  and  by  Pamtico,  Core  and  Bogue 
sounds,  reach  Beaufort  and  Swansborougb,  in 
North  Carolina.  From  the  last  mentioned  place, 
the  inland  navigation,  through  Stumpy  andToom- 
er’s  sounds,  is  continued  with  a diminished  draft 
of  water,  and  by  cutting  two  low  and  narrow  necks, 
not  exceeding  three  miles  together,  to  cape  Fear 
river;  and  thence,  by  an  open  but  short  and  direct 
run  along  the  coast,  is  reached  that  chain  of  islands 
between  which  and  the  main  the  inland  navigation 
is  continued  to  St.  Mary’s,  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any 
comments  on  the  utility  of  the  work,  in  peace  or 
war,  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  or  the 
conveyance  of  persons. 

The  several  papers  under  the  letter  (A.)  here- 
with transmitted,  contain  the  information  which 
has  been  reoeived  on  those  several  intended  com- 
munications. The  substance  will  now  be  stated. 

I.  Massachusetts 

1.  Sandwich  isthmus,  between  Barnstable  bay  on 
the  north,  and  Buzzard’s  bay  on  the  south,  had  first 
attracted  the  public  attention.  Surveys  and  levels 
were  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
practicability  of  opening  a cross  cut,  to  be  supplied 
by  the  sea  itself,  from  the  mouth  of  Biack  river,  in 
Buzzard’s  bay,  to  the  mouth  of  §cusset  river,  in 
Barnstable  bay. 

The  distance  was  found  to  exceed  seven  miles; 
the  elevation  of  the  highest  intermediate  ground  is 
40  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  Barnstable  bay;  the 
depth  ofwateratthe  mouth  of  Back  river,  does  not 
at  low  water,  exceed  seven  feet  and  a half;  and  the 
channel  to  that  spot,  through  Buzzard  bay,  is  ob- 
structed by  shoals.  The  tide,  which  rises  but 
three  feet  and  a half  in  that  bay,  rises  three  hours 
and  a halflater,  and  more  than  eighteen  in  that  of 
^arnstable.  The  shore  on  which  that  formidable 


tide  would  operate,  is  an  open  beach,  without  any 
harbor  or  shelter  whatever.  Independent  of  other 
obstacles,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  same  natu- 
ral causes,  which  had  formed  the  isthmus,  might  fill 
the  canal,  or  make  a bar  at  its  entrance;  and  the 
project  seemed  to  have  been  abandoned. 

2.  The  ground  was  also  examined  between  Barn- 
stable harbor,  on  the  north,  and  Hvannus  harbor, 
on  the  south,  at  some  distance  east  of  Sandwich. — 
The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  does  not  exceed  here 
four  miles  and  a half,  and  there  would  be  an  harbor 
at  each  end  of  the  canal.  The  same  difference  ex- 
ists in  the  tides  which  rise  four  feet  in  Hyannus, 
and  sixteen  feet  in  Barnstable  harbor.  The  entrance 
of  this  is  obstructed  by  shoals;  but  thegr^at  ohs*a- 
cle  to  a cross  cut,  is  the  elevation  of  the  interme- 
diate ground,  estimated  at  eighty  feet  above  tide 
water.  Navigable  ponds  on  that  high  ground  might 
perhaps  form  part  of  a lock  canal,  and  supply  the 
remainder  with  water.  But  a canal  frozen  in  win- 
ter, would  not  have  effected  the  great  object  in 
view,  which  was  to  enable  vessels  from  sea  to  pro- 
ceed in  winter  from  Martha’s  Vineyard  to  Boston, 
without  sailing  around  cape  Cod.  Although  the 
difficulty  of  navigating  from  Boston  to  Barnstable, 
diminishes  the  utility  of  this  communication,  as  one 
of  the  great  links  in  this  line  of  inland  navigation, 
it  may  be  resorted  to,  should  that,  which  will  be 
next  mentioned,  prove  impracticable  for  sea  ves- 
sels. 

3.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, under  whose  authority  the  grounds  at  Sand- 
wich and  Barnstable  had  been  examined,  has  late- 
ly been  turned  to  a direct  communication  between 
Weymouth  landing,  within  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
and  Taunton  river,  which  emp‘ies  into  the  bay  of 
Rhode  Island.  A favorable  report  has  been  made, 
during  the  last  session,  of  which  a copy  has  lately- 
been  obtained.  The  distance,  from  tide  water  to 
tide  water,  is  26  miles  bj'  one  route,  and  23 £ miles 
by  another.  The  highest  intermediate  ground  is 
133  feet  above  tide  water,  but  may  be  reduced  ten 
feet,  by  digging  to  that  depth,  the  length  of  a mile. 
Two  ponds,  known  by  the  names  of  Weymouth  and 
Cranberry,  the  largest  and  least  elevated  of  which 
covers  five  hundred  acres,  and  is  fourteen  feet  high- 
er than  the  summit  of  the  proposed  c»nal,  will  sup- 
ply the  upper  locks  with  water,  by  feeders,  four 
miles  long.  Whether  the  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  those  ponds,  and  estimated  equal  to  a dai- 
ly supply  of  450,000  cubic  feet,  will  be  sufficient: 
for  a sloop  navigation,  and  whether  any  other 
ponds  or  streams  may  be  brought  in  aid,  does  not 
seem  to  be  fully  ascertained.  After  descending 
twenty  feet  towards  Weymouth,  and  seventy  to 
wards  Taunton,  an  ample  supply,  for  the  lower 
locks,  will  be  derived  from  other  large  ponds,  the 
principal  of  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  Brain 
tree  and  Nippinitic. 

The  expense  may,  on  a supposition  that  the  route 
is  partly  through  a rocky  soil,  be  estimated  as  fol 
lows. 

Digf?’,nS  26  miles,  at  §30,000  a mile,  §780,000 

Lockage  260  feet,  at  §1,250  a foot,  325,000 

Feeders,  purchase  of  land.  Sec.  145,000 


1,250,000 


II.  JVew  Jersey  carml. 

A company  was  incorporated  some  years  ago,  by 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  for  opening  a canal 
between  the  Rariton  and  Delaware.  Acting  under 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  navigation  of  small 
rivers  might  be  improved  and  used  as  a canal,  the 
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company  intended  to  have  united,  by  a cross  cut  of 
one  mile,  the  Assampink  or  Trenton  creek,  with 
Stoney  brook,  a branch  of  Millstone  river,  and  to 
have  descended  Trenton  creek  to  the  Delaware, 
and  Stoney  brook  and  Millstone  river,  to  the  Rari- 
ton.  The  capital,  which  was  inadequate,  was  not 
paid;  but  their  survey  of  the  intended  route,  has 
shewn  the  practicability  of  a canal  for  sea  vessels, 
on  a proper  plan. 

The  distance  from  Brunswick  to  Trenton  is  26 
miles,  and  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  is  the  “sand 
hills,”  some  distance  west  of  Brunswick.  These 
may,  it  is  said,  be  avoided  by  a deviation  which 
would  not  increase  the  distance  more  than  two 
miles;  and  they  may  at  all  events  be  perforated,  as 
has  been  done  by  the  turnpike  company,  who  have 
opened  a road  on  a straight  line  between  the  two 
towns,  without  having  in  any  place  an  angle  of  as- 
cent of  more  than  three  degrees. 

The  highest  intermediate  ground  between  As- 
eampink  and  Stoney  brook,  is  only  fifty  feet  above 
tide  water;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  summit 
level  may  be  taken  seven  feet  lower,  cutting  seven 
miles  through  a level  meadow,  between  the  conflu 
ence  of  the  Assampink  And  Shippetankin  creeks, 
and  Rowley’s  mill,  near  the  confluence-of  Stoney 
brook  and  Millstone  river. 

An  adequate  supply  of  water  will  be  drawn,  by 
short  feeders,  from  Philip’s  springs,  Trentonjcreek, 
Stoney  brook,  and  Millstone  river,  all  of  which  are 
more  elevated  than  the  route  of  the  canal,the  “sand 
hills”  excepted 

fr  The  depth  of  water  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
canal,  taken  at  low  water,  are  feet  at  Bruns- 

wick, and  ten  feet  at  Lamberton,  one  mile  below 
Trenton. 

The  expenses  may  be  estimated  as  followeth: 
Digging  28  miles,  at  §20,000  per  mile,  560,000 
Lockage,  100  feet,  (probably  less)  at 

§1250  per  foot,  125,000 

Feeders,  purchase  of  lands,  and  water 
rights  115,000 


§800,000 

III.  Delaware  and  Chesapeak  canal. 

A company,  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Dela 
ware  and  Maryland,  for  opening  this  canal,  has 
commenced  its  operations,  now  suspended  for  want 
of  funds. 

The  canal  will  commence  at  Welsh  point,  on 
Elk  river,  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  termi- 
nate at  a distance  of  22  miles,  on  Christiana  creek, 
a branch  of  the  Delaware.  At  low  water  the  depth 
of  water  in  Christiana  is  nine  feet,  and  in  Elk 
iwalve  feet,  within  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore.  The  tide  rises  four  feet  in  both  rivers. 
The  canal  might,  without  increasing  the  distance, 
be  conducted  to  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  itself, 
instead  of  ending  at  Christiana  creek. 

The  highest  intermediate  ground,  over  which  the 
canal  will  be  carried  on  a level  of  13  miles  in  length, 
is  74  feet  above  tide  water,  the  descent  being  ef- 
fected by  nine  locks  on  each  side.  The  digging  is 
generally  easy:  no  expensive  aqueducts  or  bridges, 
nor  any  other  obstacles  but  those  which  have  al- 
ready been  overcome,  in  digging  the  feeder  through 
a very  rocky  soil. 

The  supply  of  water  drawn  from  Elk  river,  by  a 
feeder  six  miles  in  length,  already  completed, 
which  is  itself  a boat  canal  three  and  a half  feet 
deep,  united  by  a lock  of  ten  feet  lift  with  the  main 
canal,  is  calculated  to  fill  daily  144  locks;  a quanti- 
ty sufficient  on  an  average  for  the  daily  passage  of 
twenty-four  vessels.  A reservior  covering  thirty, 


and  which  may  be  increased  to  150  acres,  wi  1 
supply  °ccasi°nai  deficiencies:  other  reservoirs  may 
be  added,  and  Christiana  and  White  Clay  creeks 
may  hereafter  be  brought  in  aid  of  Elk  river,  if  the 
supply  should  prove  too  scanty  for  an  increased 
navigation. 


icci  wiae  aruie  bottom,  «uu  «<. 
the  top  on  the  water  line,  being  dug  at  the  depth 
ot  8 feet,  is  intended  for  vessels  of  40  to  70  tons, 
drawing  7 12  feet  water:  but  the  banks,  twenty 
teet  wide,  for  towing  paths,  and  one  of  which  may 
be  converted  into  h turnpike  road,  being  raised 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  will,  by  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  lock  gates  one  foot,  ad- 
mit a depth  of  nine  feet  of  water  in  the  canal;  at 
which  depth  it  would  perhaps  be  eligible  to  dig  at 
l°phs,  8()  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  8 
nilfeet^eeP  over  l^egate  sills,  containing  each 
t0  13,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  with  a 
lift  of  8 to  9 feet  each,  will  be  constructed  of  hewn 
stone  laid  in  tarras.  Those  dimensions,  both  of 
the  canal  and  locks,  recommended  by  Mr.  Latrobe, 
the  engineer  of  the  canal,  may  be  adopted  in  all  the 
other  canals  for  sea  vessels,  on  this  line  of  commu- 
nication. 


1 he  present  annual  carriage  across  the  peninsu- 
la,. which  would  be  drawn  through  the  canal,  is  es- 
timated at  forty  two  thousand-tons,  exclusively  of 
passengers.  This  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
facility  which  the  canal  itself  will  afford  to  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  bays,  and 
to  the  conveyance  of  articles  now  carried  through 
other  channels;  or  too  heavy  for  transportation,  at 
the  present  expense  of  carriage.  The  coals  wanted 
for  Philadelphia,  and  which  are  brought  down  from 
the  sources  of  the  Susquehannah  and  Potomac,  but 
principally  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  would 
naturally  pass  through  the  canal,  have  been  alone 
estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
a year.  The  annual  carriage  of  all  articles  may,  in 
the  present  state  of  population,  be  fairly  estimated 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons,  and  the  di- 
rect annual  saving  to  the  community  at  300,000 
dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of  2 dollars  a ton  for  the 
difference  between  land  and  water  carriage  across 
the  peninsula,  after  paying  the  tolls.  These,  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  cents  a ton,  will  give  to  the  under- 
takers a revenue  of  75,000  dollars,  leaving,  after  a 
a deduction  of  10,000  dollars  for  annual  repairs, 
and  of  10,000  dollars  more  for  attendance  and  con- 
tingencies, a nett  income  of  55,000  dollars. 

The  expenses  of  the  whole  work  are  estimated  as 
follows: 


Digging  22  miles,  at  §20,000  a mile,  §440,000 
18  locks,  at  10,000  each,  180,000 

( The  whole  lockage  being  148  feet, 
would,  at  §1250  a foot,  amount  to 
^ 185,000  dollars.) 

Feeder,  (nearly  completed,)  reservoirs, 
lock  at  the  feeder,  purchase  of  water 
rights  and  land,  including  a debt  of 

dollars  due  by  the  company,  230,000 


§850,000 

The  interest  on  which  sum,  at  6 per  cent,  is 
51,000  dollars. 

The  capital  originally  subscribed  amounted  to 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided  into  two 
thousand  shares,  of  two  hundred  dollars  each. 
One  half  of  these  has  been  forfeited  after  a small 
payment  of  five  dollars  on  each  share.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  paid  by  the  other  stock- 
holders, have  been  expended  in  preparatory  mea- 
sures, in  the  purchase  of  water  rights,  and  in  dig- 
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ging  the  feeder,  which  was  considered  as  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  work.  Seven  hundred  and  fif 
ty  thousand  dollars  are  still  wanted  to  complete 
the  work;  of  which  sum,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  payable  by  the  stockholders,  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  650,000  dollars,  must  be  drawn  from 
other  sources. 

IV.  Chesapeake  and  Albemarle. 

1.  The  shortest  communication  between  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Albemarle  sound,  is  from  North  land- 
ing1, at  the  head  of  the  tide  of  North  West  river, 
which  empties  into  Currituck  inlet,  the  eastern- 
most arm  of  Albemarle,  to  either  Kempsville  or 
Great  Bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  tide  of  two  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  south  branch  of  Elizabeth  river, 
which  passing  by  Norfolk,  unites  at  Hampton  roads 
with  James  river  and  the  Chesapeake.  The  dis- 
tance is  stated  at  seven  miles,  and  the  levels  said 
to  be  favorable.  It  is  believed  that  the  principal  rea- 
son why  this  communication  has  not  been  attempt- 
ed, is  a bar  in  Currituck  inlet,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit the  passage  of  vessels  drawing  five  feet  water. 

2 A company,  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  for  opening  a canal 
through  the  Dismal  swamp,  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  work. 

The  canal  extends  22  miles  in  length  from  Deep 
creek,  a branch  of  the  south  branch  of  Elizabeth 
river,  7 miles  above  Norfolk,  to  Joyce’s  creek,  a 
branch  of  Pasquotank  river,  a northern  arm  of 
Albemarle  sound.  Vessels  drawing  8 to  9 feet 
water  may  ascend  both  creejps  to  each  extremity  of 
the  canal. 

The  intervening  ground  along  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  Dismal  swamp,  is  almost  level,  the  rise  to 
wards  the  middle  not  exceeding  two  feet  above  the 
two  extremi'ies,  which  are  only  18  feet  and  9 inch- 
es above  tide  water.  The  digging  is  very  easy; 
the  only  obstacles  arise  from  tfie  stumps  and  roots 
of  trees,  apd  are  nearly  overcome;  and  a single 
aqueduct,  or  rather  culvert,  over  a small  run,  emp. 
tying  into  North  West  river,  is  necessary. 

The  swamp  itself  supplies,  at  the  depth  at  which 
the  canal  is  cut,  the  water  which  .has  heretofore 
been  wanted;  and  a sufficient  supply  may  be  drawn 
by  a feeder  of  three  miles  and  a half  in  length,  cut 
through  a perfect  level  from  lake  Drummond,  a 
natural  reservoir  in  the  centre  of  the  swamp,  of  fif- 
teen miles  in  circumference,  and  about  six  feet 
higher  than  the  water  in  the  canal. 

The  canal,  as  cut  by  the  company,  is  ^4  feet  wide, 
and  six  feet  deep,  with  one  bank  on  the  west  side 
for  a towing  path,  18  feet  broad.  The  whole  dig- 
ging, with  the  exception  of  two  miles  which  must  he 
deepened  three  feet,  and  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  another  place  not  entirely  finished,  has  been 
completed.  The  locks  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  canal  are  not  built;  but  two  have  been  erected 
atjsome  distance  from  each  extremity,  probably  in 
order  to  save  some  digging  in  the  intervening 
space:  they  are  made  of  square  juniper  logs,  and 
have  cost  only  three  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  expense  of  digging  has  not  exceeded  4,000 
dollars  a mile;  the  whole  capital  expended,  amounts 
tn  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  state 
of  Virginia  has  furnished  17,500;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  whole  work  may  be  completed  in  one  year, 
and  will  not,  including  the  locks  and  the  payment 
of  some  debts  contracted  by  the  company,  exceed 
25,000  dollars.  But  the  canal,  which  by  the  origi- 
nal act  of  incorporation  was  to  be  32  feet  wide,  and 
8 feel  deep,  can  on  its  present  plan  be  considered 
only  as  a loca'  object,  the  principal  ut  'ity  o1  w»  :ch 
consists  in  bringing  to  market  the  other  useless 


lumber  of  the  swamp.  The  only  boats  which 
navigate  it  are  flats,  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
drawing  two  feet  of  water  and  carrying  eight  thou- 
sand shingles. 

It  must,  in  order  to  become  a national  object,  be 
capable  of  receiving  the  vessels  which  navigate  Al- 
bemarle sound,  and  for  that  pupose  be  restored  to 
its  first  intended  dimensions,  or  rather  be  widened 
and  deepened,  on  the  plan  adopted  for  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal.  The  expense  would  be 
as  follows: 

Digging,  deepening  to  8 feet,  preserv- 
ing the  same  level  the  whole  way, 
and  widening  to  a proper  breadth, 

22  miles,  at  8,000  dollars  a mile,  $176,000 
Pour  stone  locks  at  $10,000,  40,000 

Feeder  to  lake  Drummond,  aqueduct 

and  contingencies,  34,000 


$250,000 

3.  The  last  mentioned  canal  is  in  the  most  di- 
rect line  of  the  communication  through  Albemarle 
to  Pamtico  sound,  and  the  adjacent  southern 
sounds.  It  has  been  objected,  that  the  navigation 
of  Pasquotank  river  was  intricate,  and  that  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  open  a communication 
with  Chowan  river,  which  passing  by  Edenton,  and 
then  uniting  with  the  lloanoke,  forms  Albemarle 
sound. 

A company  was.  incorporated  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  capital  was  not  filled,  and  no  other  opera* 
tion  performed,  but  surveying  the  ground.  The 
intended  canal  on  that  route,  would  commence  at 
Suffolk,  on  Nansemond  river,  which  empties  into 
James  river,  a few  miles  above,  and  west  of  the 
mouth  of  E.izabeth  river;  and  passing  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  would  reach, 
at  a computed  distance  of  thirty  miles,  Gates*  court 
house  on  Bennet*s  creek,  a branch  of  Chowan  river, 
which  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  may  ascend 
to  that  spot. 

The  highest  intermediate  ground  is  28  feet 
above  tide  water,  *nd  consequently  higher  than  the 
surface  of  lake  Drummond.  But  Bennet’s  creek 
and  Curripeake  swamp  were  considered  as  afford- 
ing a sufficient  supply  of  water.  Should  this  prove 
adequate,  the  principal  objection  to  this  route 
will  be,  that  the  canal  lands  at  Suffolk  instead  of 
Norfolk.  This  consideration,  and  the  capital  al- 
ready expended  on  the  canal  from  Elizabeth  river 
to  Pasquotank,  seem  to  give  a preference  to  this 
course.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  if  it  be 
preferable  to  strike  the  watece  of  Chowan  river,  a 
lateral  can  d may  be  hereafter  opened,  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Elizabeth  and  Pasquo- 
tank canal,  to  Benuet’s  creek  or  Edenton.  Whate- 
ver route  may,  after  a critical  examination  of  the 
ground,  be  thought  the  most  eligible,  the  opening 
of  this  communication  will  be  more  easy  and  less 
expensive  than  either  of  the  three  northern  canals. 
The  following  table  is  a recapitulation  of  the 
distance  to  be  cut  on  the  whole  line,  and  of  the 
estimated  expense. 


CANALS. 

direction. 

Disc 

Milos. 

Lock- 

age. 

Feci. 

Expense 

Dolls. 

Massachusetts 
New.  Jersey 
Delaware  7 

Chesapeake  £ 
Ch  sap.ake  & ^ 
Aj  ae  marl  e ^ 

Weymouth  to  Taunton, 
Brunswick  to  Trenton 

Christiana  to  Elk 
E z.  .to  Pasquotank 

s 

22 

22 

360 

100 

149 

40 

1,250.000 

800,000 

850.000 

250.000 

Total. 

5 l? 

3.050,000 
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COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THB  ATLANTIC  AND  WES- 
TERN WATERS. 

The  Apalachian  mountains,  to  use  an  ancient 
generic  denomination,  extend  in  a direction  west 
of  south,  from  the42d  to  the  34th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  approaching  the  sea,  and  even  washed 
by  the  tide  in  the  state  of  New-York,  and  thence, 
in  their  southerly  course,  gradually  receding  from 
the  sea  shore.  Viewed  as  a whole,  their  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  110  miles,  and  they  consist  of 
a succession  of  parallel  ridges,  following  nearly 
the  direction  of  the  sea  coast,  irregularly  inter- 
sected by  rivers,  and  divided  by  narrow  vallies. — 
The  ridge  which  divides  the  Atlantic  rivers  from 
the  western  waters*,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Alleghany,  preserves  throughout  a nearly  equal 
distance  of  230  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
st  nearly  uniform  elevation  of  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Those  mountains  may,  however,  be  perhaps 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  principal  chains: 
between  these  lies  the  fertile  lime-stone  valley, 
which,  although  occasionally  interrupted  by  trans- 
versal ridges,  and  in  one  place,  by  the  dividing  of 
Alleghany  ridge,  may  be  traced  from  Newburgh 
and  Esopus,  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  Knoxville,  on 
the  Tennessee. 

The  eastern  and  narrowest  chain  is  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  Virginia,  which  in  its  north  east  course 
traverses,  under  various  names,  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  New-Jersey,  forms  the  high 
lands  broken  at  West  Point  by  the  tide  of  the 
Hudson,  and  then  uniting  with  the  Green  moun- 
tains, assumes  a northerly  direction,  and  divides 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  of  lake  Champlain, 
from  those  of  Connecticut  river.  On  the  borders 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the  Blue  Ridge  is 
united  by  an  inferior  mountain,  with  the  great 
western  chain,  and  thence,  to  its  southern  extre- 
mity, becomes  the  principal  or  dividing  mountain, 
discharging  eastwardly  the  rivers  Roanoke,  Pedee, 
Santee,  and  Savannah,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
southwardly  the  Chatahouchee  and  the  Alabama, 
into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  westwardly  the  New 
river  and  the  Tertnessee.  The  New  river,  taking  a 
northwardly  course,  breaks  through  all  the  ridges 
of  th e great  western  chain,  and  at  a short  distance 
beyond  it,  unites  under  the  name  ofKanhawa,  with 
the  Ohio.  The  Tennessee  pursues,  at  first,  a south- 
west direction  between  the  two  chains,  until  hav- 
ing reached,  and  in  a westwardly  course  turned,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  great  western  chain,  it 
assumes  a northwardly  direction,  and  joins  its  wa- 
ters with  those  of  the  Ohio,  a few  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 

The  western  chain,  much  broader,  and  generally 
more  elevated,  is  known  under  the  names  of  Cum- 
berland and  Gauley  mountains,  from  its  southern 
extremity,  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  until  it  becomes,  in  Virginia,  the  principal  or 
dividing  mountain.  Thence  in  its  northernly  course, 
towards  the  state  of  New  York,  it  discharges  west- 
wardly the  Green  Briar  river,  which,  by  its  junc- 
tion with  the  New  river,  forms  the  Kanhawa,  and 
the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  which, 
from  their  confluence  at  Pittsburg,  assume  the 
name  of  Ohio.  Eastwardly  it  pours  into  the  At- 
lamic  ocean,  James  river,  the  Potomac,  and  the 
Susquehannah.  From  the  northernmost  and  less 
elevated  spurs  of  the  chain,  the  Gennessee  flows 
into  the  lake  Ontario;  and  in  that  quarter  the  nor- 
therly branches  of  the  Susquehanna  seem  to  take 
their'source  from  amongst  inferior  ridges;  and,  in 
their  course  to  the  Chesapeake,  to  break  through 


all  the  mountains.  From  the  Susquehannah,  the 
principal  chain  assumes  a more  eastwardly  direc- 
tion, and  washed  on  the  north  by  the  lateral  valley 
of  the  river  Mowhawk,  whilst  it  gives  rise  south- 
wardly to  the  Delaware,  it  terminates  under  the 
name  of  Catskill  mountain,  in  view  of  the  tidewa- 
ter of  the  Hudson. 

This  description  has  been  introduced  for  the 
double  purpose  of  pointing  out  all  the  rivers  which 
can  afford  the  means  of  communication,  and  of 
shewing  the  impracticability,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  of  effecting  a canal  navigation  across 
the  mountains. 

The  most  elevated  lock  canal,  of  which  a correct 
description  has  been  given,  is  that  of  Languedoc, 
and  the  highest  ground  over  Which  it  is  carried,  is 
only  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  any  canal  has  been  undertaken,  or  at 
least  completed  in  England,  of  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 430  feet  above  the  waters  united  by  it.  The 
Alleghany  mountain  is  generally,  and  from  obser- 
vations made  in  several  places,  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  precise  height  of 
the  dividing  ridge  was  ascertained  by  the  commis- 
sioners, who  laid  out  the  United  Slates  road  from 
Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  to  Brownsville  on  the 
Monongahela,  at  2,260  above  the  first,  and  at  2,150 
feet  above  the  last  river.  Cumberland,  from  the 
levels  taken  by  the  Potomac  company,  is  itself  73f> 
feet  above  tide  water.  Although  some  more  ad- 
vantageous and  less  elevated  places  may  be  found, 
particularly  amongst  the  ridges  which  divide  some 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehannah  from 
the  corresponding  streams  emptying  into  the  river 
Alleghany,  there  is  none  which  is  not  of  an  eleva- 
tion much  beyond  what  has  ever  been  overcome  hy 
canals  in  any  other  country.  The  impracticability 
arises  from  the  principle  of  lock  navigation,  which 
in  order  to  effect  the  ascent,  requires  a greater 
supply  of  water  in  proportion  to  the  height  to  be 
ascended,  whilst  the  supply  of  water  becomes  lesg- 
in  the  same  proportion.  Nor  does  the  chain  of 
mountains  through  the  whole  extent,  where  it  di- 
vides the  Atlantic  from  the  western  rivers,  afford 
a single  pond,  lake  or  natural  reservoir.  It  mav  be 
added,  as  a general  feature  of  American  geography, 
that  except  in  the  swamps  along  the  southern  sea- 
coast,  no  lake  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States, 
south  of  41  degrees  north  latitude;  and  that  almost 
every  river,  north  of  42  degrees,  issues  from  a lake 
or  pond. 

The  works  necessary,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
communications  from  the  sea  ports  across  the 
mountains  to  the  western  waters,  must  therefore 
consist  either  of  artificial  roads,  extending  the 
whole  way  from  tide  water,  to  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  navigable  western  waters;  or  of 
improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  leading  At- 
lantic rivers,  to  the  highest  practicable  points,  con- 
nected by  artificial  roads  across  the  mountains  with 
the  nearest  points,  from  which  a permanent  navi- 
gation can  be  relied  on,  down  the  wertern  rivers. 

The  principal  considerations  in  selecting  proper 
directions  for  those  communications  are,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  navigable  western  waters,  both  to 
tide  water,  and  to  the  nearest  navigable  Atlantic 
river,  and  the  extent  of  navigation,  either  natural 
or  susceptible  of  improvement,  which  may  be  af- 
forded by  the  rivers.  Distance  alone  is  mentioned, 
'so  far  as  relates  to  roads,  because  the  mountains, 
however  insuperable  for  canals,  offer  no  important 
impediment  to  land  communications.  So  far  from 
being  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse, between  the  two  great  sectipns  of  the 
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union,  it  is  now  ascertained  that  those?  mountains 
may  almost  in  every  direction  be  crossed  by  artifi- 
cial roads,  as  permanent,  as  easy  and  less  expen- 
sive, than  similar  works  in  the  lower  country.  For 
congress  having,  contrary  to  current  opinion,  di- 
rected that  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  Browns- 
ville should  be  laid  out  so  that  its  ascent  should 
not  in  any  place  exceed  an  angle  of  five  degrees 
with  the  horizon,  no  difficulty  has  been  experien- 
ced in  effecting  the  object  without  cutting  through 
hills,  and  although  the  road,  thus  laid  out,  be  in  a 
distance  of  72  miles,  two  or  three  miles  shorter 
than  that  heretofore  in  use. 

Although  the  distance  from  the  sea  to  the  prin- 
cipal dividing  mountain,  through  its  whole  length, 
between  the  western  sources  of  the  Susquehanr.ah, 
and  those  of  the  Savannah,  be  nearly  the  same,  yet 
the  Atlantic  bays,  penetrating  the  coast  at  different 
depths,  and  in  different  directions,  the  distances 
from  the  sea  ports  to  the  nearest  western  navigable 
waters,  vary  considerably.^  Taken  in  straight  lines 
from  each  port  to  the  nearest  branch,  beyond  all 
the  mountains,  of  each  of  the  four  great  western 


rivers,  they  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

From  Philadelphia  to  the  confluence  of 

Conemaugh  and  Loyalhannon,  miles 

branches  of  the  Jllleghany,  - - - 220 

From  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Monongahela 

and  Cheat, 150 

From  Richmond  to  Morris’s,  on  the 
ICunhawak  below  all  the  falls  of  that 

river, * 210 

From  Savannah  or  Charleston  to  any  na- 
vigable branch  of  Tennessee , the  dis- 
tance exceeds  ...  - * S00 


The  distance  from  the  same  western  points,  to 
the  upper  navigation  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic 
rivers,  cannot  be  stated  with  precision,  as  the  up- 
per points  to  which  the  navigation  of  those  rivers 
may  be  improved,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The 
shortest  portage  between  the  waters  of  the  Polo 
mac,  and  those  of  the  Monongahela,  in  their  natu- 
ral state,  from  West  Port  on  the  Potomac,  to 
Cheat  river  below  the  fails,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  a 
straight  line.  But  in  order  to  secure  a lolerble  na- 
vigation, particularly  on  the  Potomac,  the  route 
from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville,  (Red  Stone  old 
fort)  has  been  preferred,  and  the  distance  by  the 
road  lately  laid  out  is  72  miles.  The  portage  be 
tween  the  North  fork  of  the  Juniata,  a branch  of 
the  Susquehannah,  and  the  corresponding  waters  of 
the  river  Alleghany,  is  somewhat  shorter.  That 
between  Pattonborough,  on  James  river,  and  the 
falls  of  the  Ivanhawa,  exceeds  one  hundred  miles 
The  most  prominent,  though  not  perhaps  the 
most  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  rivers,  consists  in  their  lower  falls,  which 
are  ascribed  to  a presumed  continuous  granite 
ridge,  rising  about  130  feet  above  tide  water.  That 
ridge,  from  New  York  to  James  river,  inclusively, 
arrests  the  ascent  of  the  tide;  the  falls  of  every 
river  within  that  space  being  precisely  at  the  head 
of  the  tide.  Pursuing  thence  southwardly  a di- 
rection nearly  parallel  tb  the  mountains,  it  recedes 
from  the  sea,  leaving  in  each  southern  river,  an  ex- 
tent of  good  navigation  between  the  tide  and  the 
falls.  Other  falls  of  less  magnitude  are  found  at 
the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  the 
rivers  have  forced  their  passage.  Higher  up  the 
rapidity  of  the  northern  rivers,  which  penetrate 
through  the  inferior  ridges  of  the  great  western 
chain,  increases  as  they  approach  die  dividing  or 
Jllleghany  raoupAarn;  and  vhe£  sources  being  near- 


ly at  the  same  elevation,  their  rapidity  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  shortness  of  tbeir  course.  For 
that  reason  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehanna!) , 
above  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  better  than  that  of  the 
Potomac,  which  affords,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
shortest  communication  from  tide  water  to  the 
nearest  western  river.  The  levels  of  the  last  men- 
tioned river  having  been  taken  by  the  Potomac 
company,  the  general  result  is  annexed,  as  giving 
a more  correct  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  Atlan- 
tic rivers,  than  could  be  conveyed  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 


Distance. 

Fall. 

Rate  of  Fall. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet  pi"  mile 

From  the  mouth  of  Savage  river, 
down  to  Cumberland, 

I31 

445 

14  1-2 

Thence  to  the  Blue  Ridge, 

130  1-2 

490 

4 

Harper’s  Ferry,  or  Sbenandoe 
Falls, 

} 5I-2 

43 

Thence  to  Great  Falls, 

40 

39 

1 

Great  and  Little  Fulh,  to  ride 
water, 

V2 

143 

Total, 

219 

1,160 

The  papers  marked  (C.)  contain  the  information 
which  has  been  collected  respecting  the  works  ex- 
ecuted or  contemplated  on  the  great  rivers  already 
enumerated.  It  has  not  been  understood  Uiat  any 
improvements  of  importance  has  been  yet  attempt- 
ed on  the  Savannah  and  Pedee,  nor  on  any  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio;  and  the  communica- 
tions received  under  this  head,  relate  only  to  the 
Santee,  RToanoke,  James  river,  Potomac,  Susque- 
hannah and  Ohio. 

I.  Santee. 

The  Santee  or  Catawba,  is  said  to  be  occasional- 
ly navigable  for  near  300"mile9,  as  high  up  as  Mor- 
gantown, in  North  Carolina.  Two  companies  have 
been  incorporated  by  that  state,  and  that  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  naviga- 
tion. The  lower  falls  are  above  Camden  and  not 
far  from  the  arsenal  of  the  United  Stales  at  Mount 
Rook.  A canal  had  deen  commenced  there,  but 
either  from  want  of  success  in  the  commencement, 
or  from  want  of  funds,  the  work  appears  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  market  for  the  produce  brought 
down  that  river  is  Charleston;  and  the  river  boats 
were  obliged  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  enter  the 
sea,  and  to  reach  that  port  by  a navigation  along 
'.he  sea  shore,  for  which  they  were  not  calculated. 
To  remedy  that  inconvenience,  and  to  ensure  a 
permanent  navigation,  a canal  has  been  opened  by 
another  company,  uniting  the  Santee  with  Cooper 
river,  which  empties  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

The  distance  between  the  points  united,  is  22 
miles:  the  highest  intervening  ground  was  52  feet 
above  Santee,  and  05  feet  above  the  river  Cooper; 
but  it  has  been  reduced  17  feet  by  digging;  the 
descent  to  Santee  being  35  feet,  effected  by  four 
locks,  and  that  to  Cooper  68  feet,  effected  by  nine 
locks. 

The  principal  supply  of  water  is  afforded  by 
springs  arising  from  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal,  and  by  several  drains  which  col- 
lect and  bring  from  an  adjacent  swamp  thesouroes 
of  the  river  Cooper.  The  quantity  is  said  to  be  sel- 
dom deficient;  yet  a steam  engine  has  been  contem- 
plated as  perhaps  necessary  in  orde  r to  raise  from 
the  Santee  an  adequate  supply. 

The  canal  was  carried  oveT  some  small  streams 
by  means  of  aqueducts;  inconsiderable  ravines  have 
been  filled,  and  the  ground  was  dug  in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  16  feet,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
level.  But  it  appears  that  the  roots  of  trees  were 
the  greatest  obstacle  encouu.ered  ijj  digging  the 
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canal.  Its  breadth  is  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
35  feet  at  top:  the  depth  of  water  is  4 feet;  and 
it  admits  boats  of  20  tons.  The  locks,  made  of 
brick,  faced  with  marble,  are  60  feet  long  and  10 
feet  wide. 

The  capital  expended  is  stated  at  650,66 7 dol- 
lars, including  sixty  negroes  and  some  tracts  of 
land  belonging  to  the  company.  The  canal  has 
been  completed  six  years;  the  annual  tolls  had 
never  exceeded  13,000  dollars  before  the  year 
1807,  and  the  annual  expenses  are  stated  at  7,000 
dollars.  The  want  of  success  in  this  undertaking, 
which,  though  completed,  is  very  unprofitable,  may 
be  ascribed  to  several  causes.  The  expense, compar- 
ed with  the  work,  is  much  greater  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  probably  than  was  necessary. 
The  locks  are  too  small  for  large  boats,  which  are 
therefore  obliged  to  pursue  the  former  route  down 
the  Santee,  and  by  sea  to  Charleston;  and  want  of 
water  is  alledged  as  a sufficient  reason  for  the 
size  of  the  locks.  But  a canal  in  that  situation 
cannot  in  America  be  profitable,  unless  the  naviga- 
tio.^of  the  main  river,  with  which  it  communicates, 
is  rendered  safe  and  permanent;  and  whenever  that 
of  the  Santee  itself  shall  hare  been  improved,  the 
utility  and  profits  of  the  canal  will  be  considerably 
increased. 

II.  The  lower  or  great  falls  oj  Roanoke 

Consists  in  a succession  of  rapids,  which  in  a dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  have  a fall  of  ninety  three  feet. 
This  obstruction  is  such  that  almost  all  the  tobac- 
co of  that  river  is  transported  by  land  to  Peters- 
burg!), on  the  Appomatox  branch  of  James  river. 
A canal  has  been  contemplated  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  falls  to  Murfreesborough,  situated  on 
the  tide  water  of  a branch  of  Chowan  river,  25  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Bennet’s  creek,  which  has  been 
before  mentioned  as  one  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  Albemarle  sound  and  the  Chesapeake. 
The  level  is  said  to  be  favorable,  without  any  ob- 
structions or  vallies  in  the  way.  The  distance  is 
38  miles,  and  the  expense  of  a small  canal  for  boats, 
drawing  two  feet  and  a Waif  of  water,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  folioweth: 

Digging  38  miles,  at  $6,000  a mile,  $228,000 

Lockage  93  feet,  at  $800  a foot,  74,400 

Feeder,  land,  &c.  47,600 


$350,000 

The  capital  for  this  canal  has  never  been  subscrib- 
ed, and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  open  one  to  Petersburg!).  It  is  not 
believed  that  any  hills  intervene  in  that  course; 
and  the  greatest  obstacle  willjbe  found  in  crossing 
the  branches  of  Chowan  river. 

111.  James  river . 

A company,  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Virginia, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
generally,  has  removed  some  obstructions  in  thq 
upper  part  of  the  river,  and  is  bound  by  the  char- 
ter to  render  it  so  far  navigable  that  there  may 
never  be  less  than  12  inches  of  water  over  any  of 
the  shoals  or  rapids,  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  dr  great  falls  ta  Pattonborough,  a distance 
of  220  miles.  The  natural  navigation  of  the  river 
through  that  extent  is  considered  as  better  than 
that  of  any  other  Atlantic  river  above  the  falls. 

A communication  has  been  opened  by  the  compa- 
ny from  Westham,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great 
falls,  to  Shockoe  hill,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the 
following  manner:  The  water  is  drawn  at  Westham 
from  the  river  into  a canal  200  yards  in  length,  at 
the  end  of  which,  boats,  decending  34  feet  through 
three  locks,  re-enter  the  river;  and,  after  using  its 


natural  navigation  three  miles,  are  brought,  by  a 
canal,  three  miles  and  a half  in  length,  to  a bason 
on  Shockoe  hill,  where  the  navigation  terminates. 

That  bason  is  80  feet  above  tide  water,  and  one 
mile  and  a half  from  Rockets,  the  port  of  Ilich- 
mond.  The  whole  fall  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
canal  at  Westham  to  the  bason,  may  be  stated  at 
48  feet,  and  the  distance  at  six  miles  and  a half. — 
The  canal  is  25  feet  wide,  and  admits  boats  of 
eight  tons,  drawing  three  feet  of  wat^r.  The  locks 
80  feet  long,  and  16  feet  wide,  are  of  solid  masonry; 
but  the  cement  is  defective.  Three  aqueducts 
have  been  thrown  across  Valleys  intervening  in  the 
course  of  the  cartal;  and  some  difficult  digging 
was  necessary  on  the  side  of  hills,  and  through 
ledges  of  rocks. 

The  canal,  according  to  the  charter,  was  intended 
to  have  been  brought  down  to  tide  water.  The 
performance  of  that  condition  is  now  suspended  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  In  a national  point  of  view,  the  plan 
which  will,  at  the  least  expense,  put  coals  on  board 
vessels  lying  at  Rockets,  deserves  the  preference. 
For  coal  is  in  no  other  part  of  the  United  States 
found  in  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  tide  water.  At 
present  the  expense  of  transportation  by  the  canal 
is  already  reduced  to  one  third  of  the  land  carriage- 

The  original  capital  of  the  company  amounted  to 
140,000  dollarsy  of  which  the  state  of  Virginia  owns 
fifty  thousand;  and  91,000  dollars  arising  from  the 
proceeds  of  tolls,  had  before  the  1st  January,  1805, 
been  applied  to  the  work,  making  together  an  ex 
penditure  of  231,000  dollars.  The  annual  tolls 
raised  on  fourteen  thousand  tons  of  country  pro- 
duce, and  on  two  thousand  coal  boats,  have  amount- 
ed to  16,750  dollars;  and  the  annual  repairs  and  ex- 
penses. are  estimated  at  5000  dollars.  But  as  the 
company  draw  also  a revenue  from  the  rent  of 
water,  applied  to  mills  and  other  water  works 
erected  along  the  canal,  they  have  been  able  in 
some  years  to  make  dividends  of  16,800  dollars, 
being  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  original 
capital,  but  of  only  seven  per  cent,  if  calculated  on 
the  sum  of  244,000  dollars,  the  amount  of  capital 
expended,  and  interest  accrued  before  any  dividend 
was  made. 

IV.  Potomac. 

The  company  incorporated  by  the  states  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia,  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  that  river,  has  executed  the  following  works: 

1.  At  a distance  of  12  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
tide,  which  ascends  about  three  miles  above  the  city 
of  Washington,  the  river  is  143  feet  higher  than 
tide  water.  At  that  place,  designated  by  the  name 
of  Great  falls,  the  boats,  passing  through  a canal 
one  nnle  in  length,  six  feet  deep,  and  25  feet 
wide,  descend  76  feet  by  five  locks,  100  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  wide  each,  and,  re  entering  the  river, 
follow  its  natural  bed  eight  miles  and  a half.  Ano- 
ther canal,  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  two  miles 
and  a half  in  length,  brings  them  then  through 
three  locks,  and,  by  a descent  of  37  feet,  to  tide 
water.  This  last  fall  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Little  falls.  The  two  lower  locks  of  the  Great  falls, 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  have  each  a lift 
of  18  feet:  the  three  upper  locks,  of  solid  masonry, 
are  of  of  unequal  height,  and  have  together  a lift  of 
forty  feet.  The  three  locks  of  the  Little  falls  are 
eacli  100  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  wide.  The 
breadth  is  unnecessary,  and  consumes  ioo  much 
water,  a defect  which  may  be  remedied  when  s;one 
locks  will  be  substituted  for  those  now  in  use, 
which,  being  of  wood,  will  soon  be  decayed. 
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UjMt  may  be  well  to  remind  those  who  do  not  re- 
collect 0ur  manner  of  inserting  long  articles  (to 
prevent  breaks  in  the  matter  when  the  volume  is 
bound)*that  the  continuity  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  report 
has  thrown  the  original  articles,  &c.  into  the  latter 
pages  of  the  sheet — see  page  24. 

Three  other  canals,  without  locks,  have  been 
opened  around  three  distinct  falls;  the  principal  at 
the  Shenandoe  fills,  below  Harper’s  ferry,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  l’olomac  breaks  through  the 
Blue  Ridge,  is  one  mile  in  length  abound  a f.,11  of 
fifteen  feet.  Between  this  and  the  Great  falls  ano- 
ther canal,  three  quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  is 
opened  r round  the  Seneca  falls.  The  third,  50  yards 
in  length,  has  been  cut  around  Houre’s  fulls,  five 
miles  above  the  Shenandoe  falls.  Above  this  place, 
the  navigation  lias  been  improved  by  deepening 
occasionally  the  channel,  raising  the  water  in  shal- 
low places  by  small  dams,  and  opening  sluices 
.along  the  shore.  It  is  believed  that  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  those  low  dams,  by  throwing 
the  channel  along  the  shore,  and,  when  necessa- 
ry, opening  canals,  with  or  without  locks,  ar-.mnd 
the  principal  rapids,  the  navigation  may  he  improv- 
ed,  perhaps  as  high  up  as  Cumberland,  188  miles 
above  tide  water,  to  such  a degree  as  to  render 
the  river  passable  for  boats  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  And  if  this  be  fmnd  practicable  on  the  Po- 
tomac, which  is  the  most  rapid  of  the  great  Atlan- 
tic livers,  the  same  improvements  may  with  greater 
facility  be  effected  on  any  of  the  others.  It  will 
be  indispensable,  in  order  to  attain  that  object  on 
the  Potomac,  that  additional  canals,  with  locks, 
should  be  opened  at  the  Shenandoe  or  Blue  Ridge 
.falls,  which  as  lias  already  been  stated,  fall  43  feet, 
in  the  distance  of  five  miles. 

2.  The  Shenandoe,  a river  nearly  as  large  as  the 
Potomac  itself,  after  a course  of  250  miles  through 
the  Great  Lime  stone  valley,  unites  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  ferry,  just  above 
the  Blue  Ridge.  Trom  Port  Republic  till  within 
eight  miles  of  the  Potomac,  a distance  of  near  200 
miles,  it  affords  a good  navigation,  the  fall  of  the 
river  being  at  the  rate  of  less  than  two  feet  a mile. 
In  the  last  eight  miles  it  falls  eighty  feet  and  was 
impassable  before. the  improvements  completed  last 
year  by  the  Potomac  company.  Six  different  ca- 
nals, 20  feet  wide,  four  feet  and  a half  deep,  and 
extending  altogether  2400  yards,  have  been  opened 
round  the  most  difficult  falls.  Through  those, 
and  five  stone  locks,  100  fVet  long  and  12  feet 
wide  each,  and  effecting  together  a descent  of 
near  fifty  feet,  the  communication  is  now  opened, 
and  will  render  the  undertaking  much  more  pro- 
ductive than  heretofore.  The  water  in  tlio.se  ca- 
nals and  locks,  as  well  as  in  those  executed  on  the 
Potomac,  is  uniformly  supplied  by  the  river  itself. 

The  capital  originally  subscribed  amounted  to 
311,560  dollars,  divided  into  TGI  shares;  of  which 
the  state  of  Maryland  owns  220,  and  the  state  of 
Virginia  seventy.  The  total  amount  expended,  in- 
cluding an  additional  payment  received  from  late 
subscribers,  38,000  dollars  arising  from  tolls  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  work,  and  a debt  of  about 
6 7,000  dollars  contracted  by  the  company,  amounts 
to  444,652  dollars.  The  annual  tolls  raised  on" 
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etgh*  thousand  tons  of  sundry  articles,  valued  at 
more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  have  not,  before 
the  opening  of  the  Shenandoe,  exceeded  15,0CO 
dollars  and  the  annual  expenses  and  repairs  are 
stated  at  5,000  dollars. 

One  hundred  shares  of  145/.  sterling  each,  remain 
open  for  subscription. 

V Suiquehannuh . 

This  river  has  no  perpendicular  or  altogether 
impassable  falls:  but  from  the  head  of  he  tide  up 
to  the  Pennsylvania  line,  a distance  of  ten  miles,  the 
navigation  is  impeded  by  a succession  of  dangerous 
rapids,  and  these,  though  occasionally  separated 
by  sheets  of  smooth  water,  continue  40  miles  high- 
er up,  at  least  as  far  up  as  Columbia;  the  whole 
fall  from  this  place,  to  the  head  of  the  title,  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  140  feet.  The  navigation 
through  that  distance,  at  all  times  dangerous,  is 
pr  acticable  only  during  the  high  freshets,  when 
rafts  and  fiat  bottomed  boats,  80  fjet  long  arul  17 
feet  wide,  may  descend  from  the  several  widely  ex- 
tended upper  branches  of  the  river.  Lnss  danger- 
ous fads  ore  found  at  the  place  " here  it  breaks 
through  the  Blue  Ridge;  above  which  the  natural 
navigation  from  Middletown  upwards,  whether  up 
the  Juniati,  the  West  branch,  or  the  East  branch, 
is  much  better  than  that  of  the  Potomac,  and  has 
been  improved  in  several  places  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  A can  d,  one  mile  long, 
and  four  feet  deep,  wi  h two  brick  locks,  lias  also 
been  opened  around  the  Conewago  falls,  in  the  gap 
of  the  15. tie  R’^lge,  fourteen  thousand  dollars  having 
been  paid  for  that  object  by  the  same  state.  Its 
entrance  is  difficult,  and  it  is  used  for  water  Works, 
being  free  for  navigation,  though  private  property. 
From  Columbia  down  to  the  Maryland  line,  consi- 
derable improvements  in  the  bed  of  the  river  have 
also  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  two  states, 
and  the  descending  navigation  has  on  the  whole 
been  improved:  but  few  boats  ever  attempt  to  as- 
cend. Nor  is  it  believed  that  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  ih*'  most  considerable  Atlantic  river  will 
ever  he  fully  enjoyed,  until  a canal  shall  hare  been 
opened  the  whole  way  from  Columbia,  either  to 
tide  water,  or  to  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal. 

A company,  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, fur  opening  a canal  around  the  falls,  in  that 
part  of  the  river  which  extends  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  line^to  tide  water,  has  completed  that  part 
of  the  work,  the  utility  of  which  is  but  very  par- 
tially fell,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  river  remains  thfe 
only  communication  from  its  upper  extremity  up  to 
Columbia. 

The  canal,  thirty  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep, 
and  admitting  boats  of  20  tons,  is  nine  miles  in 
length,  with  a fall  uf  59  feet.  The  descent  is  effect  - 
ed  by  eight  stone  lock-',  each  <;f  which  is  o.;c  hun- 
dred feel  in  length,,  and  12  feet  wide.  The  water 
is  supplied  by  the  river  itseif;  and  in  order  to  cross 
the  rivers  Conawingo  and  Oetorar.i,  these,  by  means 
of  dams,  have  been  raised  ten  and  twelve  feet  to 
the  level  of  the  canal. 

its  defects  consist  in  the  want  of  sufficient 
breadth  of  the  locks,  which  do  not  admit  the  rafm 
ami  wide  flat  bottom  boats,  gem  rally  used  hi 
bringing  down  the  comvry  produce,  and  ifo  war*  . 
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of  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  This  last 
defect  may  be  remedied  by  extending  the  canal 
seven  hurdred  yards  lower  down  along  the  edge  o» 
the  river;  and  it  is  probable,  that  as  timber  will  be- 
come more  scavce  and  valuable  in  the  upper  branch- 
es of  the  Susquehannah,  boats  of  a different  con- 
struction will  be  used.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  an- 
nual tolls  have  not  yet  amounted  to  one  thousand, 
whilst  the  annual  expenses  are  stated  at  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  capital  expended  at 
250  000  dollars. 

The  attempts  made  to  open  a communication 
from  Middletown,  in  the  Lime-stone  valley,  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, partly  by  canals,  and  partly  by  means  of 
the  Schuylkill,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  “In- 
terior Canals.” 

VI.  Ohio. 

The  navigation  of  the  Kanhawa,  and  of  the  east 
ern  branches  cf  the  Tennessee,  Monongahela,  and 
Alleghany,  in  their  course  through  the  mountains, 
may  at  a future  period  be  improved.  But  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  all  those  rivers,  and  particu- 
larly the  Ohio,  flow  with  a much  gentler  current 
t!om  the  Atlantic  rivers:  a circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for  when  it  is  recollected  that  Brownsville, 
on  the  Mnnongaheia,  and  at  a distance  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  by  water  from  the  sea,  is  only  115  feet 
more  elevated  than  Cumberland,  on  the  Potomac; 
whilst  this  river,  with  all  its  meanders,  reaches  tide 
water  within  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  All  those 
rivers,  at  the  annual  melting  of  the  snows,  rise  to 
the  height  of  more  than  forty  feet,  affording  from 
the  upper  points  to  which  they  are  navigble,  a safe 
navigation  to  the  sea  for  any  ship  that  can  pass  over 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  As  early 
as  the  year  1793,  a schooner  built  on  the  Mononga- 
hela,  between  Brownsville  anti  Pittsburg,  reached 
New  Orleans  by  that  extraordinary  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  arrived  safely  at  Philadelphia.  This  first, 
essay,  stimulated  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  so  con 
spicuous  in  the  American  character;  and  numerous 
vessels,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burthen,  are  now  annually  built  at  several 
ship  yards  on  the  Ohio,  even  as  high  up  as  Pitts- 
burg, and  bringing  down  to  New  Orleans  the  pro- 
duce of  the  upper  country  consumed  there,  carry 
to  Europe  and  to  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United 
States,  the  sugar,  the  cotton,  and  the  tobacco  of 
Louisiana,  and  of  the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

That  branch  of  national  industry  gives  Value  to 
the  immense  forests  of  Ohio  and  of  its  numerous 
branches,  will  soon  make  a considerable  and  per- 
haps necessary  accession  to  the  shipping  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  has  a tendency  to  diminish  the 
price  of  freights  from  New  Orleans  to  the  other 
American  and  foreign  ports.  The  importance  of 
this  last  consideration  will  be  duly  felt,  if  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  exports,  of  which  New  Orleans  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  emporium,  be  contrasted  with  the 
probable  amount  of  its  importations.  For  such  are 
the  labor,  time  and  expense  necessary  to  ascend 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  nature 
of  its  banks  annually  overflowed  on  a breadth  of 
several  miles,  precludes  the  possibility  of  towing 
paths;  that  whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  immense  country  watered  by  that  river  and 
and  its  tributary  streams,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
ported through  its  channel,  the  importations  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  country  will  continue 
to  be  supplied  from  the  Atlantic  sea  ports,  by  wa- 
ter and  land  communications,  susceptible  of  consi- 
derable improvement.  And  thus,  unless  another 
outlet  be  found  for  a portion  of  the  exports,  or 


unless  the  upper  country  can  supply  vessels,  those 
exports  must  necessarily  pay  a double  freight. 

The  only  impediments  to  that  navigation  are,  on 
the  Tennessee,  “the  Muscle  shoals,”  of  which  no 
particular  account  has  been  received;  and  on  the 
Ohio,  the  falls  of  Louisville.  Ordinary  boats  can 
with  difficulty  pass  these  in  summer,  and  the  naviga- 
tion is  even,  during  the  freshets,  dangerous  for  the 
Urge  vessels.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country  generally,  has  therefore  been  particularly 
drawn  to  the  opening  of  a canal  at  that  place.  A 
company  lias  been  lately  incorporated  by  the  state 
of  Kentucky  for  that  purpose,  with  a capital  which 
may  amount  to  500,000  dollars,  but  a small  portion 
of  which  has  yet  been  subscribed.  The  expense 
however  is  estimated  at  a sum  less  than  the  nomi- 
nal capital. 

The  proposed  canal  would  be  near  two  miles  in 
length,  and  must  be  dug,  in  some  places,  to  a depth 
of  27,  but  generally  about  16  feet;  the  breadth  at 
the  bottom  being  20  feet  with  the  necessary  slope, 
would  make  it  generally  68  feet  wide  at  top,  and  in 
particularly  places  not  less  than  one  hundred.  The 
fall  at  low  water, is  about  22  feet,  and  would  require 
three  locks  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  pass  ships 
of  400  tons,  and  drawing  14  feet  of  water.  The 
greatest  expense  will  be  that  of  digging  and  re- 
moving the  earth,  which  may  be  estimated  at 
400,000  cubic  yards,  and  according  to  the  repre- 
sentation made  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  not 
probably  cost  more  than  200,000  dollars.  To  this 
may  be  added  100,000  dollars  for  the  locks  and 
other  necessary  works,  making  altogether  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  greatest  difficulty 
seems  to  be  the  protection  of  the  Jocks  and  canals 
against  the  rise  of  the  river,  which  sometimes 
overflows  the  whole  ground  through  which  the  ca- 
nal must  be  opened. 

The  expense  of  the  improvements  suggested  in 
the  communications  between  the  Atlantic  and  west- 
ern waters  may  be  stated  as  followeth: 

1st.  Four  artificial  roads  from  the  four  great  west- 
ern rivers,  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Kxnhawa, 
and  Tennessee,  to  the  nearest  corresponding  Atlan- 
tic rivers,  the  Susquehannah  or  Juniata,  the  Poto- 
mac, James  river,  and  either  the  Santee  or  Savan- 
nah, leaving  to  the  several  states  the  continuation 
of  those  roads  eastwardly  to  the  nearest  sea  ports. 
Those  roads  should  unite,  on  each  river,  points 
from  which  a permanent  and  safe  navigation  down- 
wards could,  except  during  tbe*driest  seasons,  be 
relied  on,  and  will  therefore  on  each  route  be  es- 
timated at  one  hundred  miles,  making  altogether 
400  miles,  which  at  7000  dollars  a mile,  the  matee 
rials  being  generally  on  the  spot,  would  cost 

$2,800,000 

2dly.  The  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  four  Atlantic  rivers  from 
tide  water  to  the  highest  practicable 
point,  effected  principally  by  canals 
around  the  Falls  wherever  practicable, 
and  by  locks  whenever  necessary.  The 
most  expensive  of  these  would  be  the 
proposed  canal  from  Columbia  on  the 
Susquehannah,  either  to  tidejwater,  or  to 
the  Delaware  & Chesapeake  canal.  And 
considering  how  much  has  been  effected 
already,  and  may  still  be  doae  on  the 
other  rivers  by  the  several  incorporated 
Companies,  it  is  believed  that  every 
useful  improvement  might  be  complet- 
ed by  a public  expenditure  not  exceed- 
ing $1,500,00$ 
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3 dly.  The  canal  at  the  falls  of  Ohio, 
estimated  at  55300,000 


M aking  altogether  554)600,000 

Although  a canal  navigation,  uniting  the  Atlantic 
and  western  waters  in  a direct  course  across  the 
mountains,  appears  impracticable,  yet  those  moun- 
tains may  be  turned  either  on  the  north  by  means  of 
the  Mohawk  valley  and  of  lake  Ontario,  or  on  the 
south,  through  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  terri- 
tory.' The  first  communication  will  be  noticed  un- 
der the  bead  of  “the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  great 
lakes.”  Of  the  second  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  country  lying  between  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Chatahouchee  and  Mobile,  and  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  is  an  inclined  plane,  regularly 
descending  towards  the  sea,  and  that  by  following 
the  proper  levels,  it  presents  no  natural  obstacle  to 
the  opening  of  a canal,  fed  by  the  waters  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  rivers,  and  extending  from  the 
tide  water  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  distance  in  a direct  line  is  about  550 
miles,  and  to  be  overcome,  requires  only  time,  per- 
severance and  labor.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  discharge  the  Missis- 
sippi into  the  Atlantic,  the  remarks  already  made 
on  the  trade  of  that  river,  and  other  obvious  con- 
siderations, will  sufficiently  point  out  its  immense 
importance.  Nor  should  the  plan,  on  account  of 
its  magnitude,  he  thought  chimerical;  for  the  ele 
Vation  and  other  natural  obstacles  of  intervening 
ground,  or  want  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  and 
not  distance,  are  the  only  insuperable  impediments 
to  an  artificial  navigation. 

This  work,  which  is  presented  not  as  an  imme- 
diate but  as  a distant  object  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, would  probably  require  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  thirty  years  for  its  completion.  The  annual 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Mississippi  territo- 
ry, which  arc  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  acres, 
would,  after  paying  the  debt  due  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  afford  sufficient  funds;  and  the  increased 
value  of  the  residue,  would  alone  more  than  com- 
pensate the  expense. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  an  inland  navigation, 
even  for  open  boats,  already  exists  from  New  Or- 
leans, by  the  canal  Carondf  let,  to  the  lake  Pontclnijr- 
train,  thence  between  the  coast  and  the  adjacAit 
islands  to  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  up  its  two  princi- 
pal rivers,  the  Alabama  and  the  Tombigbee,  to  the 
head  of  lie  tide  within  the  acknowledged  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States.  The  current  of  these 
two  rivers  being  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  they  have  long  been  contemplated, 
particularly  the  Tombigbee,  as  affording  a better 
communication  to  the  ascending  or  returning  trade 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  waters  of  the  Tennessee, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  short  portages. 

Communications  between  the  Atlantic  rivers, 

AND  'JMir.  RIVER  ST.  LAWRENCE  AND  GREAT  LAKES. 

Vessels  ascend  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
sea  to  Montreal.  The  river  Sorel  discharges  at 
some  distance  below  that  towr  the  waters  of  lake 
George  and  lake  Champlain,  which  penetrate  south- 
wardly within  the  United  States.  From  Montreal 
to  lake  Ontario,  the  ascent  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence is  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  feet. 
From  the  eastern  extremity  of  lake  Ontario,  an  in 
land  navigation,  for  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons 
burthen,  is  continued  more  than  one  thousand 
miles,  through  lakes.  Erie,  St  Clair  and  Huron,  to 
the  western  and  southern  extremelies  <-f  lake  Mi- 
chigan, without  any  other  interruption  thanthat  of 


the  falls  and  rapids  of  Niagara,  hetween  lakeiSrie 
and  lake  Ontario.  The  descent  from  fort  Schlosser 
to  Devil’s  hole,  a distance  of  four  miles,  which 
includes  the  perpendicular  falls  of  Niagara,  has  by 
correct  measurement  been  ascertained  at  3 75  feet, 
Tfie  whole  fall  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario, 
is  estimated  at  450  feet,  making  the  elevation  of 
lake  Erie  above  tide  water,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

Lake  Superior,  the  largest  of  those  inland  seas, 
communicates  with  the  northern  extremity  of  lake 
Huron,  by  the  river  and  rapids  of  St.  Mary’s. 
The  fall  of  these  is  not  ascertained:  but  it  is  said 
that  a small  canal  has  been  opened  around  the 
most  difficult  part,  by  the  North  West  fur  com-, 
pany. 

Five  of  the  Atlantic  rivers  approach  the  waters 
of  the  St.*Lawrence,  viz;  The  Penobscot,  Kenne- 
beck,  Connecticut,  the  North,  or  Hudson  river, 
and  the  Tioga  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  This 
last  river  will  afford  a useful  communication  with 
the  rivers  Seoera  and  Genessee,  which  empty  into 
lake  Ontario.  The  length  of  the  portage  has  not 
been  precisely  stated;  and  the  general  navigation 
of  the  Susquehannah  has  already  been  noticed.  It 
may  however  be  observed,  that  it  is  the  only  Atlan- 
tic river  whose  sources  approach  both  the  western 
waters  and  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

The  three  eastern  rivers  afford  convenient  com* 
munication  with  the  province  ofLower  Canada,  but 
not  with  that  extensive  inland  navigation,  which 
penetrates  through  the  United  Slates,  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  Mississippi.  No  statement 
has  been  received  of  any  improvement  having  yet 
been  made  on  the  Penobscot  or  Kennebeck;  and  a 
very  imperfect  account  has  been  obtained  of  some 
short  canals  opened  around  the  several  falls  of 
the  liver  Connecticut.  One  at  Bellows*  f.dls,  in 
the  stale  of  Vermont,  has  been  particularly  men- 
tioned, and  is  the  highest  improvement  on  the  ri- 
ver. 

What  is  called  the  north  river,  is  a narrow  and 
long  bay,  which  in  its  northwardly  course  from  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  breaks  through,  or  turns  all 
the  mountains,  affording  a tide  navigation  for  ves- 
sels of  80  tons  to  Albany  and  Troy,  160  miles  above 
New  York.  This  peculiarity  distinguishes  the 
North  river  fiom  all  the  other  bays  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States.  The  tide  in  no  other  ascends  high- 
er than  the  granite  ridge,  or  comes  within  thirty 
miles  of  the  Blue  Iiidge,  or  eastern  chain  of  moun- 
tains. In  the  North  river,  it , breaks  through  the 
Blue  Ridge  at  West  Point,  and  ascends  above  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  Catskiil,  or  great  west- 
ern chain. 

A*few  miles  above  Troy,  and  the  head  of  the 
tide,  the  Hudson  from  the  north,  and  the  Mohawk 
from  the  west,  unite  their  waters,  and  form  the 
North  river.  The  Hudson,  in  its  course  upwards^ 
approaches  the  waters  of  lake  Champlain,  and  the 
Mohawk  those  of  lake  Ontario. 

I.  Hudson  and  Champlain , or  northern  navigation. 

A company  was  incorporated  several  years  ag6 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  tbe  purpose  of  open- 
ing this  communication,  and  a survey  taken  by  Mr. 
Weston,  a copy  of  which  has  not  yet  been  obtain, 
ed.  From  collateral  information,  it  appears  that  it 
was  proposed  to  open  a canal,  12  mile.-*  long,  with  a 
lockage  of  106  feet,  from  Waterford,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  great  falls  of  Stillwaier.  This  was  considered 
as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  route,  and 
the  expense  estimated  at  275,000  dollars.  Ano- 
ther canal  and  lock  would  be  necessary  around  the 
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fulls  of  fort  Miller:  but  the  remainder  of  the  navi- 
g,  tion  up  tlie  Hudson  to  foil  Edward,  does  not  re- 
quire any  material  improvement. 

At  some  distance  above  fbrt  Edward,  it  was  in- 
tended to  connect,  by  a canal  and  locks,  the  Hud- 
son with  the  North  "Wood  creek  at  fort  Ann. 
The  navigation  down  the  creek  to  Skeensborough 
is  used,  but  requires  to  be  improved.  At  this 
place,  where  falls  render  another  canal  necessary, 
North  Wood  creek  empties  into  the  south  bay  of 
lake  Champlain;  and  thence  is  a natural  sloop  na- 
vigation through  the  whole  extent  of  the  lake. 
The  expense  of  the  works,  from  fort  Edward  to 
Skeensborough,  had  been  estimated  at  200,000  dol- 
lars. 

The  funds  of  the  company  were  insufficient, 
and  have,  it  is  said,  been  expended,  \.  ithout  much 
permanent  utility,  at  Stillwater  and  Skeensbo- 
rough. 

The  distance  in  a straight  line  from  Waterford 
to  Skeensborough  is  fifty  miles;  and  the  expense 
of  opening  a permanent  boat  navigation,  on  a pro- 
per pljiV),  through  the  whole  line,  is,  from  imper- 
fect materials,  estimated  at  about  800,000  dollars. 
This  communication  would  divert  to  a port  of  the 
United  States  the  trade  of  one  half  of  the  state 
of  Vermont,  and  of  a part  of  that  of  New  York, 
which  is  now  principally  carried  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  province  of 
Canada. 

II ..J\toha~.yk  and  Ontario , or  western  navigation. 

A company,  incorporated  by  the  state  of  New 
York,  foi*  the  improvement  of  this  navigation,  has 
made  considerable  progress,  and  an  accurate  sur 
vey  having  been  taken  of  the  distances  and  levels 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  route,  the  result  will  in 
the  first  place  be  stated. 

i)  ist.  r^r.L. 

Miles  Feel. 

From  the  tide  water  at  Troy  to  Lan- 
sing mills,  on  the  Mohawk,  is  found  the 
greatest  impediment  to  the  navigation 
of  that  river,  consisting  of  the  Cohoes 
fails,  which  are  70  feet  perpendicular, 
and  of  a succession  of  other  falls  which 
continue  to  the  north  river.  4|  140 

From  Lansing  mills  up  the  Mohawk 
to  Schenectady,  the  height  of  the  river 
at  the  time  when  the  survey  was  taken, 
prevented  Mr.  Weston  from  correctly 
ascertaining  the  levels.  The  fall  for 
that  distance  is  therefore  estimated  at  12’  28£ 


17  16of 

From  Schenectady  to  the  Little  fails,  57£  1104 

The  Little  falls,  which, before  the  im- 
provement made  by  the  company,  inter- 
rupted iltogether  the  navigation,  £ 42 

From  the  Little  falls  to  fort  Stanwix, 
now  Rome,  48  59£ 

This  is  .fie  head  of  the  navigation, 
and  the  summit  level  between  it  and 
West  Wood  creek,  a branch  of  lake 
Ontario,  is  9 feet  ^ above  that  part  of 
the  river  Mohawk,  where  the  naviga- 
tion ceases,  H 9$ 

1-5  390 

The  whole  course  of  the  Mohawk  is 
fh-refoiv,  125  miles  in  length,  and  the 
;..d  through  that  distance  from  the  sum- 
mit level  to  tide  water  is  890  feet. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  three 
(pur, i wra  is  Wood  creek,  the  bed  of 


which  is  used  to  its  entrance  into  lake 
Oneida,  the  distance  along  its  meanders 
being  23  miles,  but  in  the  line  in  which 
a canal  might  be  cut,  only  14  miles,  and 
the  fall  60  fee t,  14  60 

The  Oneida  forms  a natural  canal  of  20 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  communi- 
cates by  the  Onondago  and  Oswego  ri- 
vers with  lake  Ontario.  The  distance 
by  water  down  those  two  rivers  to 
Oswego,  on^lake  Ontario,  is  63  miles. 

The  upper  part  of  the  navigation  is  ge- 
nerally good,  but  the  last  12  miles  from 
the  Oswego  falls,  which  are  not  passa- 
ble, to  lake  Ontario,  are  a continued  ra- 
pid. The  fall  from  lake  Oneida  to  lake 
Ontario  has  not  been  ascertained  by  ac- 
tual measurement,  but  is  estimated  at 
130  feet.  From  Rotterdam,  on  lake 
Oneida,  to  the  mouth  of  Salmon  creek 
on  lake  Ontario,  a few  miles  east  of  Os- 
wego, the  distance  is  22  miles;  and  the 
ground  being'  favorable,  it  is  expected 
that  the  line  of  canal  would  not  exceed 
26  miles  26  130 

60  190 

The  elevation  of  the  summit  level  between  the 
Mohawk  nnd  and  the  waters  of  lake  Ontario,  be- 
ing only  390  feet  above  the  tide  water  at  Troy,  and 
190  feet  above  lake  Ontario,  a canal  navigation  is 
practicable  the  whole  distance.  Whether  this 
should  be  attempted  for  a sloop  or  boat  navigation, 
must  depend,  principally,  if  not  altogether,  on  the 
supply  of  water.  It  is  stated  that  the  canal,  from 
the  summit  level  to  Troy,  must  necessarily  follow' 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  perhaps  occasional- 
ly enter  and  cross  the  river.  Calculated  for  a boat 
navigation,  the  expence  may  be  estimated  as  fol, 
lowetli: 

Mr.  Weston  estimated  the  expense  of 
a canal,  from  Lansing  mills  to  tide  water 
at  Troy,  around  the  Cohoes  falls,  at  $250,00.0 

The  distance  from  the  summit  level 
to  Lansing  mills  is  120  miles,  and  to  lake 
Ontario,  deducting  the  20  miles  occupied 
by  lake  Oneida,  40  miles,  together  160 
miles  of  canal,  the  digging  of  which  at 
8000  a mile,  is  1,280,000 

The  fall  from  the  summit  level  to 
Lansing  mills  is  250  feet,  and  to  lake  On- 
tario 190  feet,  together  440  feet  lock- 
age, which  will  require  55  locks  of  eight 
feet  lift  each.  These,  at  7<500  dollars, 
the  cost  of  the  stone  locks  erected  by 
die  company  at  the  Little  falls,  will  cost 
about  420,000 

Feeder  and  aqueducts  may  be  estima- 
ted at  250,  >30 


Making  altogether  two  millions  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  2,200,000 

It  is  not  believed  that  a sloop  navigation,  if  practi- 
cable, could  be  effected  for  a less  sum  than  five  mil 
lions  of  dollars.  The  following  works  have  already 
been  completed  by  the  company: 

At  the  Little  falls  a canal,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length,  has  been  opened,  and  a descent  of 
42  feet  effected  by  six  locks  of  solid  masonry,  each 
of  which  is  70  feet  long,  and  12  feet  wide.  At  the 
German  flats,  four  miies  above  the  Little  falls, 
another  canal,  one  mile  in  length,  with  two  -tone 
locks  of  the  same  materials  and  dimensions,  effects 
a descent  of  ten  feet. 
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On  thesummi  level  a cana1,  on  mile  and  three 
quarters  in  length,  and  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river  Mohawk  by  a short  feeder,  unites  that  ri- 
ver and  W od  creek,  by  means  of  two  locks  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  materials,  one  at  each  extre- 
mity of  the  canal.  AH  those  canals  are  two  feet 
and  a half  deep,  24  wide  at  bo  to  n,  a id  23  a»  top, 
and  admit  boats  of  ten  tons.  It  is  proper  to  state, 
that,  at  first, ‘wooden  locks  had  been  erected  at  the 
Little  falls,  and  brick  locks  on  the  summit  canal. 
At  both  places  they  had  become  totally  unfit  for 
service  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  replace  them  by  stone  locks:  a circum- 
stance which  increased  considerably  the  expense 
of  the  undertaking. 

Several  minor  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  Mohawk;  and  the  navigation  of  Wood  creek,  of 
which  the  principal  defect  is  want  of  water,  has 
been  improved  by  raising  dams,  and  b y theerec 
tion  of  four  temporary  wooden  locks.  Rut  until  a 
canal  shall  have  been  opened  the  whole  distance 
from  the  summit  level  to  lake  Oneida,  the  navi 
gation  will  be  imperfect,  and  the  profits  inconside- 
rable. 

The  funds  of  the  company  do  not  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  necessary  improvements  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  line,  a canal  around  the  Cohoes 
falls  to  tide  water,  and  another  canal  from  lake 
Oneida  to  lake  Ontario.  The  usual  portage  at  the 
first  place  ist  fiorn  Schenectady  to  Albany;  and  a 
very  good  a id  expensive  artificial  road  of  16  miles, 
made  by  another  company,  unites  the  two  towns. 
Another  company  has  lately  been  incorporated, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  artificial  road  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  from  Rotterdam, 
on^lake  Oneida,  to  Salmon  creek,  on  lake  Ontario. 

The  capital  of  the  company  is  232,000  dollars,  of 
which  the  state  of  New  York  owns  92,000;  bul  with 
the  exception  of  one  dividend  of  3 per  cent,  all  the 
tolls  have  been  applied  to  the  works;  and  including 
these  and  a debt  of  20,000  dollars  due  by  the  com- 
pany, the  wholelexpenditure  amounts  to  §370,000. 
The  annual  tolls  do  not  yet  exceed  13,00Qfcdol!ars. 

III.  Niagara. 

The  fall  from  1 k<*  Erie  to  lake  Ontario  has  alrea- 
dy  been  stated  at  450  feet.  A company  had  also 
been  incorporated  by  the  state  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  a canal  at  this  place:  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  thing  ever  was  attempted 
after  the  survey  had  been  made.  The  intention 
seems  to  have  been  to  open  a canal  navigation  for 
boats  only,  from  fort  Schlosser  to  Devil’s  hole; 
the  lake  itself  and  Giles’  creek  would  have  supplied 
the  water,  and  the  expense  was  estimated  at  437,000 
dollars. 

It  is  however  evident  that  the  canal,  in  order  to 
be  as  eminently  useful  as  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking seems  to  require,  should  be  on  such  scale 
as  to  admit  vessels  which  can  navigate  both  lakes. 
Considering  the  distance,  which  in  that  case  must 
be  extended  to  about  ten  miles,  and  the  lockage  of 
450  feet,  it  i.  not  believed  that  the  expense  can  be 
estimated  at  less  than  1,000,000  dollars. 

The  works  necessary  tojeffect  watercommunipa 
tions  between  the  tide  water  of  tiie  North  river,  the 
St.  Lawrence,  aud^all  the  lakes,  (lake  Superior  only 
excepted)  are  therefore  estimated  at  four  millions 
of  dollars,  viz. 

Northern  navigation  to  lake  Cham- 
plain, N §800,000 

Western  navigation  to  lake  Ontario,  2,200,000 

Falls  of  Niagara  fora  sloop  navigation,  1,000,000 


4,000,000 


The  papers  relative  to  those  communications  will 
be  found  under  the  letter  (B.)  but  the  utility  of 
these  will  not  be  confined  to  the  extensive  naviga- 
tion of  the  lakes  themselves.  For  the  mountains 
being  completely  turned,  when  arrived  into  lake 
Erie,  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  empty- 
ing into  that  and  into  lake  Michigan,  from  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  fivm  the  water* 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  a moderate  elevation,  and 
19  gradually  depressed  in  its  course  westw  rdlv  — 
There  is  no  doubt  of  > he  practicability  of  opening 
canals,  at  a future  period,  between  several  of  these 
w.ters,  either  by  selecting  proper  levels  or  by 
means  of  short  tunnels  across  favorable  parts  of  the 
ridge.  I will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  point  out 
the  principal  communications  now  in  use. 

The  distance  from  lake  Erie  to  Lk- Chetoughc 
an  extensive  and  important  elevated  reservoir’ 
which  is  the  source  of  the  Canowango  branch  of 
v ie  Alleghany,  is  seven  miles  by  a continual  ascent, 
Hie  eleva  ion  of  which  is  not  ascertained 
From  Presqu’  isle,  on  hake  Erie,  to  Le  Beufi  ofi 
French  creek,  mother  branch  of  the  Alleghanv  the 
distance  is  six'een  miles,  and  a company  is  inco’rpo- 
rated,  by  thestate  of  Pennsylvania,  for  making  an 
artificial  road  across  that  portage 
The  navigation  from  lake  Chetoughe,  and  from 
Le  Buef  to  PiUsburg,  offirs  no  impediment  when- 
ever the  waters  are  high;  and  the  greater  p.rtof 
the  salt  now  consumed  in  the  north  west  counties 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  ami  some  dis- 
tance down  the  Ohio,  is  brought  from  the  sait 
springs  of  New  York,  by  Oswego,  through  lake 
Ontario;  then  across  the  portage  of  Niagara  to  lake 
Erie,  and  thence  by  either  of  the  two  last  mention- 
ed portages  to  the  waters  of  the  river  Alleghany 
The  distance  from  the  place  where  the  Cavtiga 
a river  emptying  into  lake  Erie,  ceases  to  be'navi- 
gable,  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Muskingum 
which  empties  into  the  Ohio  170  miles  below  Pitts! 
burg,  is  only  six  miles;  and  a company  is  said  to 
be  formed  for  the  improvement  of  that  communica- 
tion. 


Sandusky  river  and  the  Scioto  take  their  sources 
1,1  ,lhie  same  swamp.  The  navigation  of  the  Miami 
of  lake  Erie  is  interrupted  by  some  falls;  but  its 
upper  branches  approach  those  of  the  Miami  of  the 
Ohio,  and  of  the  Wabash,  and  are  stated  as  being 
nearly  on  the  same  level.  ° 

The  Illinois  river,  which  empties  into  the  Missis, 
sippi  above  St  Louis,  rises  in  a Swamp,  which  when 
the  waters  are  high,  affords  a natural  canoe  navi- 
gation to  the  sources  of  Chicago  creek,  a short 
stream  which  falls  into  lake  Michigan,  at  its  south- 
ern extremity. 

Another  communication,  generally  used  bv  the 
Indian  traders,  is  that  from  Green  bay,  also  in  1 ke 
Michigan,  to  the  Mississippi,  bv  Fox  river,  and  the 
Ouisconsing.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  the  in- 
land navigation  between  the  North  river  and  the 
lakes  was  completely  opened,  the  whole  Indian 
irade,  either  of  the  Mississippi  by  lake  Michigan 
or  of  the  north-west  by  lake  Superior,  must  neces! 
sarily  centre  in  an  Atlantic  port  of  the  United 
States;  a consideration  of  minor  importance,  as  a 
commercial  object,  when  compared  with  the  other 
advantages  of  that  great  communication,  but  of 
great  weight  in  its  relation  to  the  political  inter 
course  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians. 

INTERIOR  CANALS. 

Under  this  denomination  will  be  included  all  the 
canals  of  which  any  knowledge  has  been  obtained 
and  which  are  not  immediately  on  the  rivers  open! 
ing  communications  with  the  western  waters  or  with 
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those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  although  some  of  them 
may  be  considered  as  extending  thos# communica- 
tions to  more  rerppte  sea  ports.  The  documents 
from  which  the  information  is  extracted  will  be 
found  under  the  letters  (C„  c.) 

I.  Jlferrimaclr. 

The  navigation  of  that  river,  which,  rising  in  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  falls  into  the  sea  at  New- 
fourvport  after  a course  of  180  miles,  is  interrupted 
by  several  falls.  A canal,  called  BlodgePs  canal, 
has  been  opened  around  Asmoskeag  falls.  Lower 
down,  and  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Essex 
canal,  4 miles  in  length,  and  admitting  boats  draw- 
ing three  feet  and  a half,  will  open  a communication 
around  the  Patucket  falls,  effecting  through  3 locks 
a descent  of  34  feet,  from  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  canal,  the  river  is  navigable  to  the  head  of 
the  tide  at  Haverhill,  although  the  fall  be  45  feet 
within  that  distance.  No  particular  account  has 
been  received  of  the  capital  expended,  but  is  is  be- 
lieved that  the  work  will  be  profitable  to  the  un- 
dertakers. 

The  Middlesex  canal,  uniting  the  waters  of  that 
river  wi  h the  harbor  of  Boston,  is  however  the 
greatest  work  of  the  kind  which  has  been  complet- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

The  canal,  12  feet  wide  and  34  feet  deep,  draws 
its  supply  of  water  from  Sudbury  or  Concord  river, 
a branch  of  the  Merrimack,  and  from  the  summit 
ground  extends  six  miles  with  a descent  of  23  feet 
to  the  Merrimack  above  thePatucket  falls,  and  22 
miles  with  a descent  of  10?  feet  to  the  tide  water 
of  the  harbor  of  Boston.  The  descent  to  the  Merri- 
mack is  effected  by  three,  and  that  to  tide»water, 
by  nineteen  locks.  They  are  all  90  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  of  solid  masonry  and  excellent  workman- 
ship. 

in  order  to  open  that  canal,  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  in  some  places  at  the  depth  of  20  feet,  to  cut 
through  ledges  of  rocks,  to  fill  some  valiies  and 
morasses,  and  to  throw  several  aqueducts  across 
the  intervening  rivers.  One  of  these,  across  the 
river  Shawshine,  is  280  feet  long,  and  22  feet 
above  the  river.  All  those  obstacles  have  been 
overcome,  and  boats  of  24  tons,  75  feet  long  and 
ll  feet  wide,  can  navigate  the  canal.  Those  in 
most  general  use  are  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
are  drawn  by  two  horses  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  A raft  of  one  mile  in  length  and  contain- 
ing eight  hundred  tons  of  timber,  lias  been  drawn 
by  two  oxen,  part  of  the  way  at  the  yate  of  one 
milp  an  hour.  Common  boats  pass  from  one  end 
of  the  canal  to  the  other  in  12  hours.  The  capital 
expended  on  the  work  is  stated  at  478,000  dollars, 
and  tfie  water  rights  and  necessary  land  cost  a fur- 
ther sum  of  58,000  dollars.  The  tptal  expense  has 
exceeded  550,000  dqllars:  the  tolls  have  never  yet 
exceeded  17,000  dollars  a year,  but  are  increas- 
ing. 

Several  other  canals  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  intended  to  unite  the 
wafers  of  Providence  pr  Patucket  river,  with  those 
of  Charles  river,  which  falls  into  the  harbor  ofBos- 
ton,  and  of  the  river  Connecticiit.  The  grounds 
have  been  surveyed  but  no  particular  description 
has  been  obtained,  and  the  works  have  npt  yet  been 
commenced. 

II.  Schuylkill  and  Delaware. 

A company  was  incorporated  several  years  ago 
by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  opening  a canal 
from  Norristown,  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  to  the 
tide  water  of  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia.  The 
distance  is  16  miles,  the  fall  53  feet,  and  the  canal, 
deriving  its  water  from  the  Schuylkill,  would  have 


been  carried  on  a level  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  its 
descent  to  the  Delaware,  supplied  the  city  with 
water,  and  the  shipping  with  docks.  The  expense 
had  been  estimated  at  533,000  dollars;  the  work 
was  commenced,  one  third  part  of  the  digging  ef- 
fected, and  a considerable  sum  expended.  But 
either  from  want  of  funds,  or  from  an  improper  se- 
lection of  the  ground,  or  from  other  causes  not 
fully  understood,  the  undertaking,  if  not  altoge- 
ther abandoned,  has  been  suspended  for  several 
years. 

This  canal  was  intended  as  the  first  link  of  an 
extensive  western  communication.  The  Schuylkill, 
from  Norristown  to  Reading,  46  miles  higher  up 
the  river,  being  navigable  a great  portion  of  the 
year,  was  considered  as  the  next  link. 

III.  Schvyllcill  and  Susquehannah. 

Another  company  was  incorporated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  an  inland  navigation  between  Read- 
ing, on  the  Schuylkill,  to  Middletown,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah.  Both  towns  are  in  the  great  Lime 
stone  valley  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  70  miles.  It  had  been  at  first  supposed 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  cut  a canal  four  miles 
in  length,  on  the  summit  level  between  the  two  ri- 
vers, and  thereby  to  unite  the  Tulpehocken,  which 
falls  into  the  Schuylkill,  with  the  Quitipahilla,  a 
branch  of  the  §\vatara,  which  empties  into  the  Sua*» 
queh^nnah.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the 
original  plan  of  improving,  by  a succession  of  dams, 
the  navigation  of  those  small  rivers  was  erroneous, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a canal  the 
whole  way. 

The  summit  level  is  at  an  elevation  of  31Q  feet 
above  the  Schuylkill,  and  of  308  feet  above  the 
Susquehannah.  Adjacent  springs  are  considered 
sufficient  for  the  upper  locks:  and  the  creeks  would 
after  a short  descent  afford  an  abundant  supply.— 
The  proposed  dimensions  of  the  canal  were  a 
breadth  of  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  a depth  of  three 
feet  and  a half:  and  the  expence  was  estimated  at 
near  1,500,000  dollars.  v 

The  work  was  commenced:  the  canal  has  been 
cut  the  whole  distance  of  4 miles  on  the  suipmit 
level:  five  locks  made  of  briGk  have  been  construct- 
ed, land  and  water  rights  have  been  purchased, 
and  a considerable  capital  has  been  expended.  But 
although  the  state  of  Pennsy  lyania  has  permitted 
the  company  to  raise  266, Q00  dollars  by  lottery, 
and  is  bound  to  pay  to  them  300,000  dollars  when- 
ever the  work  shall  have  been  completed,  it  re- 
mains suspended  for  want  of  funds. 

The  great  lockage  necessary  for  this  canal,  is  the 
principal  objection  to  that  line  of  communication^ 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  a canal  from  Co- 
lumbia on  the  Susquehannah,  to  tide  water,  or  to 
the  great  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  would 
be  much  less  expensive,  and  equally  beneficial  both 
to  the  interior  country  and  to  Philadelphia.  This 
question,  as  many  others  suggested  in  this  report, 
cannot  be  decided  by  any  but  practical  and  skil- 
ful engineers. 

IV.  Appqmattox.  ' 

A company  has  been  incorporated  for  opening  a 
canal  from  the  upper  end  of  the  falls  of  that  river, 
wbioh  is  the  soum  branch  of  James  river,  to  Pe- 
tersburg on  the  head  of  the  tide.  The  distance  is 
five  miles,  and  the  descent  piore  than  thirty  feet  to 
a bason,  about  60  feet  above  the  tide  in  which  the 
canal  will  terminate.  The  water  is  drawn  from  the 
river,and  the  canal  16  feet  wide,  3 feet  deep  and  ad- 
mitting boats  of  6 tons,  is  nearly  completed.  Th  e 
capital  already  expended  amounts  to  sixty  thou- 
sand ^Uars,  But  Jhe  company  own  thirty  negroes. 
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and  suppose  that  their  labor,  and  a further  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  will  be  sufficient  to  build  the 
locks,  and  to  dig  about  half  a mile  which  remains 
to  be  cut  in  order  to  open  the  communication  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  bason.  This  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  with  much  zeal,  and  at  a small 
expense,  will  open  an  important  navigation  of  near 
100  miles. 

V.  JVeuse  and  Beaufort. 

The  harbor  of  Beaufort,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
same  name  in  South  Carolina,  admits  vessels  draw- 
ing eighteen  feet  of  water.  Ocracoke  inlet, the  only 
navigable  entrance  into  the  PAmtico  and  Albemarle 
sounds, that  extensive  estuary  of  the  rivers  Chowan, 
Roanoke,  Tar  and  NuQse,  has  less  water,  and  is  70 
miles  from  Newbern,  on  the  last  mentioned  river. 
The  distance  between  Newport,  or  Beaufort  river, 
and  the  Neu3e,  being  only  three  miles,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  highest  intervening  ground  no  more 
than  seven  feet  above  tide  water,  a canal  uniting  the 
two  rivers,  was  undertaken  by  a company  incorpo- 
rated for  that  purpose  by  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina. All  the  shares  have,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, become  the  property  of  one  individual;  and 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced  some  years 
ago,  is  now  suspended. 

VI.  Cape  Fear  River. 

A company  incorporated  by  the  same  state  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  this  river,  after  having 
exhausted  a portion  of  their  funds,  which  did  not 
exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars,  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  natural  navigation  of  the  ri- 
ver, have  opened  a canal  with  a lock,  which  opens 
a safe  passage  round  the  Buck  horn  or  great  falls, 
seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Deep  and  Haw 
river.  Another  canal,  six  miles  in  length,  with  two 
locks,  is  necessary  around  Smilie’s  falls.  Nearly 
half  that  distance  has  been  completed;  but  the  work 
is  now  suspended  fur  want  of  funds.  The  legisla- 
ture has  lately  authorised  the  company  to  increase 
their  capital. 

VII.  JVew  Orleans. 

The  canal  Carondele’,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  extends,  from  Bayou  St.  John,  to  the 
fortifications  or  ditch  of  the  city,  and  thereby  opens 
an  inland  communication  with  lake  Pontchurtrain. 
A company  is  incorporated  by  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  repairing  and  improving 
that  wTork,  and  of  uniting  the  canal  by  locks  with 
the  Mississippi.  Independent  of  other  advantages, 
this  undertaking  w'ould  enable  government  to  trans- 
port with  facility  and  use  the  same  naval  force  for 
the  defence  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  the  two  great  avenues  by  which  New- 
Orleans  may  be  approached  from  the  sea. 


TURNPIKE,  OR  ARTIFICIAL  ROADS. 

A great  number  of  artificial  roads  have  been 
completed  in  the  eastern  and  middie  states,  at  an 
expense  varying  from  less  than  one  thousand  to 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  a mile.  The  labor  be- 
stowed on  the  least  expensive  species  consists  in 
shortening  the  distance,  diminishing  the  ascent  of 
hills,  removing  rocks,  levelling,  raising  and  giving 
a proper  shape  to  the  bed  of  the  roads,  draining  them 
T>y  ditches,  and  erecting  bridges  over  the  interven- 
ing streams.  But  the  natural  soil  of  the  road  is 
used,  instead  of  covering  it  with  a stratum  of  gra- 
vel or  pounded  stones. 

It  appears  by  one  of  the  papers  marked  (D.)  un- 
der which  letter  will  be  found  all  the  information 
which  has  been  obtained  respecting  roads,  that  fif- 
ty turnpike  companies  have  been  incorporated, 


since  the  year  1803,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut 
alone;  and  that  the  r oads  undertaken  by  those-  com- 
panies are  all  of  that  description.  Thirty  nine  ot 
those  roads,  extending  together  770  miles,  are  com- 
pleted. The  most  expensive  is  that  from  New 
Haven  to  Hartford,  which  has  cost  79,261  dollars; 
or,  the  distance  being  34  miles  and  three  quarters, 
at  the  rate  of  2,280  dollars  a mile:  but  about  18,000 
dollars  of  the  capital  have  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  the  land  through  which  the  road  is 
carried.  The  nett  income  on  this  road,  deducting 
the  annual  repairs  and  expenses  from  the  annual 
tolls,  does  not  exceed  3,000  dollars.  Of  six  of  the 
roads,  which  together  extend  120  miles,  jo  account 
has  been  received.  The  other  thirty-two  extend 
together  615  miles,  and  hnve  cost  only  340,000  dol- 
lars, or  on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  520  dollars  a 
mile:  and  it  6eems  that  the  aggregate  of  annual 
tolls,  on  the  whole,  is  86,000  dollars;  from  which 
deducting  the  annual  repairs  and  expenses,  amount- 
ing to  48,000  dollars,  leaves  a nett  income  of  38.000 
dollars,  or  of  about  eleven  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
expended. 

No  particular  account  has  been  received  of  the 
roads  in  the  other  eastern  states;  but  it  is  known 
that,  besides  some  of  a similar  description  with 
those  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  sevend  of  a more 
expensive  kind  have  been  completed,  particularly 
in  Massachusetts.  The  cost  has  varied  from  3,000 
to  14,000  dollars  a mile;  and  amongst  the  artifi  .ial 
roads  of  the  first  grade,  may  be  mentioned  those 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  to  Salem,  and  io  New- 
buryport.  These  are  all  covered  with  as  artificial 
stratum  of  gravel  or  pounded  stones,  and  finished 
in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Great  expense 
has  also  been  incurred  in  order  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance without  exceeding  the  angle  of  ascent,  which 
is  fixed  at  5 degrees;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  road 
to  Newburyport,  32  miles  in  length,  and  in  which 
marshes  and  rocks  presented  considerable  obsta- 
cles, has  cost  400,000  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of 
12,500  dollars  a mile.  Those  expensive  roads, 
however  useful  and  permanent,  appear  to  be  much 
less  profitable  than  those  of  Connectic  «t.  The  Sa- 
lem road  is  said  to  yield  six  per  cent,  another  road 
has  been  stated  as  yielding  eight  per  cent,  the  in- 
come of  all  the  others  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
is  said  not  to  exceed  on  an  average  three  per  cent, 
and  that  of  the  road  from  Boston  to  Newburyport, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  two  per  cent. 

A greater  capital  has  been  vested  on  turnpike 
roads  in  the  state  of  New  York,  than  in  any  other. 
In  less  than  seven  years,  sixty. seven  companies  have 
been  incorporated,  with  a nominal  capital  of  near 
five  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
more  than  3000  miles  of  artificial  roads;  and  twenty, 
one  other  companies  have  also  been  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  twenty-one  toll  bridges. 
Although,  no  particular  account  has  been  received 
either  of  the  capital  actually  expended,  of  the  an- 
nual amount  of  tolls,  or  of  the  materials  of  the 
roads,  it  is  known  that  great  progress  has  been 
made;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  nine  hundred 
miles  of  roads  were  already  completed  by  twenty- 
eight  companies,  whose  capital  amounted  to 
1,800,000  dollars,  and  who  had  200  miles  of  road 
more  to  finish. 

Those  roads  extend  in  every  direction,  but 
particularly  from  every  town  or  village  on  the 
North  river,  westwardly  and  north  -westwardly, 
towards  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  those 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  most  expensive  is  that 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  fourteen  miles  long. 
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and  which  has  cost  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  dol 
lars  a mile.  Near  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of 
roads  extending-  westwardly  from  Albany  and  Sche- 
nectady, appear  to  have  cost  at  the  rate  of  2,500  or 
,000  dollars  a mile.  The  expense  of  all  the  others 
dov.s  not  seem  on  an  average  to  exceed  1,250  dol- 
lars a mile. 

Afore  detailed  information  has  been  obtained  re- 
specting t!;e  roads  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland . 

In  New  Jersey  a turnpike  road  has  lately  been 
completed  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick.  The  dis- 
tance i*  25  miles;  the  greatest  angle  of  ascent  3 
degrees,  and  the  road  is  nearly  in  a straight  line, 
he  only  considerable  obstruction  being  the  “Sand 
Hills,*5  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  dig  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet,  in  order  not  o exceed  tile  an- 
gle of  ascent.  The  road  is  36  feet  wide,  fifteen 
feet  of  which  are  covered  with  about  sik  inches  of 
gravel  A few  wooden  bridges,  with  stone  abut- 
ments and  piers,  have  been  erected  acre ss^thei inter- 
vening streams.  The  whole  expense  is  stated  at 
^,500  dhllars  a mile.  From  Brunswick  the  road 
will  be  extended  to  Elizabethtown,  and  the  work 
is  now  progressing.  Another  road  has  been  under- 
taken in  the  same  state  from  Brunswick  to  F.aston, 
on  the  river  Delaware.  The  distance  is  43  miles, 
of  which  eleven  have  been  completed  at  an  expense 
of  40,000  dollars.  This  road  will  be  more  expen- 
sive than  the  preceding,  both  on  account  of  the 
ground,  the  bridges  being  more  numerous,  and  the 
Blue  Ridge,  (Musconekong  mountain)  intervening: 
and  because  a more  substantial  facing  or  grea-er 
thickness  of  gravel  is  requisite.  The  funds  of  the 
company  are  exhausted. 

In  Pennsylvania,  artificial  roads  of  the  most  sub- 
-stantial  kind,  have  been  completed,  or  are  progress- 
ing, from  Philadelphia,  in  sundry  directions. 

The  principal  are  to  Bristol  and  Treat  on,  12  miles 
of  which  are  completed;  to  Germantown  and  Perki- 
omen,  with  two  branches,  to  Willow  Grove^and 
to  Chesnut  Hill;  and  to  Lancaster  and  Columbia, 
with  a branch  to  Harrisburg. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Perkiomen 
is  25  miles  and  a quarter;  the  two  other  branches 
extend,  one  ten  miles  and  the  other  seven  miles  and 
ah  half;  making  together  near  43  miles  The  angle  of 
asceiv  is  four  degrees;  the  breadth  of  the  road  fifty 
feet,  of  which  28  feet,  having  a convexity  of  fifteen 
inches,  are  covered  with  a stratum  either  of  gravel 
18  inches  thick,  or  of  pounded  stones  12  inches 
thick.  One  half  of  the  stones  forming  the  lower 
part  of  the  stratum,  are  broken  into  pieces  not 
more  than  five  inches  in  diameter:  the  other  half 
or  upper  part  of  the  stratum  consists  of  stones  bro- 
ken into  pieces  not  more  Ilian  two  inches  and  a half 
in  diameter;  and  this  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
Stones  is  represented  as  a considerable  defect. 
Side  or  summer  roads  extend  on  each  side  of  the 
gravel  or  stone  road.  The  five  miles  next  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, have  cost  at  the  rate  of  14,517  dollars  a 
mile.  The  other  20  miles  and  a half  at  the  rate  of 
10,490  dollars  a mile.  Yet  there  were  no  natural 
impediments,  and  only  small  bridges  or.  culverts 
were  necessary.  The  capital  expended  on  these  25 
miles  and  a half  is  285,000  dollars:  the  tolls  amount 
to  19,000  dollars:  the  annual  repairs  and  expenses 
to  10,000  dollars:  the  nett  income  is  about  9,000 
dollars,  a little  more  than  three  percent,  on  the  ca- 
pital expended. 

The  distance  from  the  Schuylkill,  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  Lancaster,  is  62  miles  and  a quarter.  Ex- 
clusively of  the  side  or  summer  roads,  twenty-four 
tet  ot  the  bed  cf  the  road  are  covered  with  a 


stratum  of  pounded  stones  18  inches  thick  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  decreasing  each  way  to  12 
inches.  The  Valley  hills  are  the  most  elevated 
and  steep  on  the  road;  but  the  angle  of  ascent  no 
where  exceeds  4 degrees.  Stone  bridges  have 
been  erected  across  all  the  intervening  streams. 
That  across  the  Conesiogo,  consisting’of  nine  arch- 
es, is  private  property;  and  the  most  expensive 
built  by  the  company,  is  that  across  the  Brandy- 
wine, consisting  of  three  arches  of  solid  masonry, 
and  which  cost  12,000  dollars.  The  capital  of  the 
company  amounted  to  360,000  dollars;  but  this  be- 
ingdnsulficient,  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tolls  to  the  completion  of 
the  work.  The  whole  expense  amounts  to  465,000 
dollars,  or  at  the.raie  of  about  7,500  dollars  a mile. 
The  annual  tolls  have  not  yet  exceeded  25,000  dol- 
lars; and  the  annual  repairs  and  expenses  are  esti- 
mated at  13,000,  leaving  a nett  income  of  about 
12,000  dollars.  The  prospect  of  an  increased  pro- 
fit, derived  from  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
road,  has,  however,  raised  the  price  of  that  stock 
nearly  to  par. 

The  Lancaster  road,  the  first  extensive  turnpike 
that  was  completed  in  the  United  States,  is  the  first 
link  of  the  great  western  communication  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  has  been  extended  ten  miles  west- 
wardly to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  ano- 
ther branch  is  now  progressing  northwestwardly  to 
Harrisburgh,  also  on  the  Susquehannah,  and  36 
miles  from  Lancaster.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania 
has  also  incorporated  two  companies  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  road  by  two  different  routes  as  far  as 
Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  and  near  300  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  southern  route,  following  the 
mvin  post  road,  passes  by  Bedford  and  Somerset. 
The  northern  route  passes  by  Huntingdon  and. 
Franks  town,  the  highest  point,  to  which  the  Juniata 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah  is  navigable.  To  this 
route  the  state  has  authorized  a subscription  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Other  roads,  in  a northwest  direction  f;om  Phila- 
delphia, towards  the  Genessee  and  Presqu’i&ie  on 
lake  Erie,  are  also  progressing,  and  have  been  en- 
| couraged  by  the  subscriptions  or  donations  of  tJie 
legislature.  They  are  generally  on  a much  less 
expensive  plan  than  those  in  the  direction  of  Pitts- 
burg. A section  of  thirty  miles  from  Lausanne 
on  the  Lehigh,  to  Nescopeck  on  the  Susqueharuiah, 
has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  36,000  dol- 
lars, by  a company;  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  it 
70  miles  further  to  Newton,  on  the  Tioga  branch 
of  the  Susquehannah. 

(to  UK  CONTI NU£D.) 


Much  matter  is  lying  over.  The  proceedings  of 
a meeting  at  ELIcton , Mil.  respecting  a bank  there, 
with  several  other  things  relating  to  a subject 
which  now  occupies  so  large  a share  of  the  public 
attention,  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

(Xj^The  general  index,  to  the  great  relief of  tiie 
editor,  is  this  day  finished!  It  will  he  forwarded 
immediately  to  those  who  have  ordered  and  paid 
for  it.  Other  gentlemen  desiring  copies  of  it,  may 
obtain  them  by  having  the  payment  of  three  dol- 
lars for  it  endorsed  on  their  bills  of  the  current 
year,  by  any  of  the  agents  of  the  Register;  or  by 
remitting  it  with  the  amount  of  the  present  year’s 
subscription,  as  usual.  This  is  the  condition  on 
which  it  may  be  hail  at  present;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  can  be  had  very  long,  except  by  those 
purchasing  complete  sets.  One  of  the  deportments 
of  the  government  of  ike  United  States  has  order  eL 
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twelve  copies,-  and  as  before  observed,  the  unap- 
propriated  copies  are  oniy  about  500 

(£jThough  much  industry  has  been  used,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  get  through  with  the  bills 
usuaily  forwarded  to  different  places,  in  the  pre- 
sent week.  We  hope  to  finish  this  part  of  our  bu- 
ness  before  our  next  publication,to  give  our  frienos 

an  early  opportunity  of  satisfy  i g our  little  claims 

upon  them. 

The  “Septennial  Retrospect”  shall  be  speedily 
resumed.  The  proposed  notice  of  events  in  South 
America  will  be  enriched  with  a great  mass  of  sta- 
tistical facts. 

The  present  rate  of  emigration  may  be  called 
prodigious.  We  have  a list  of  reported  arrivals 
for  the  week  ending  yesterday,  which  shall  be  pre- 
served as  a curiosity.  The  aggregate  of  emigrants 
cannot  have  been  less  than  3000! 


Equalization  of  Exchange. 

Let  every  Shylock  leave  Ins  hole,  and  in  the  open 
day  boldly  sharpen  his  knife,  to  take  “the  pound  of 
flesh”  nearest  the  heart  of  his  honest  neighbor! 
Whet,  away, — “legitimate”  descendants  of  those 
whom  UKAVE5LT  purity  lashed  with  cords,  and 
drove  headlong  from  the  temple  of  God,  polluted 
by  their  infamous  exchanges  of  money,  for  the 
day  your  triumph  is  at  hand!  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  public.indignation,  that  you  shoilld 
do  business  in  secret,  and  ask  passers-by,  will  you  be 
shaved , sir — you  may  unblushingiy  loll  at  your  ease 
and  rest  assured  of  plenty  of  customers.  You 
may  cut  deep  instead  of  merely  skinning  as  hereto- 
fore—strike  at  the  arteries  of  the  public  body  and 
get  blood  enough  at  once  to  swim  in,  being  no 
longer  contented  with  leeching  it  from  the  veins  of 
labor.  Such  is  the  decree  of  thf.  hag-baro-ns — 
they  have  resolved  to  give  extent  and  respectabili- 
ti  to  your  profession!  Nothing  is  now  wanting 
to  the  perfection  of  the  “paper  system,”  but  the 
consent  of  the  people — to  stand  still,  and  let  its 

manufacturers  have  their  will  of  them!  But if 

the  people  do  stand  still,  and  with  arms  folded 
like  Russian  slaves,  patiently  bear  the  application 

of  your  knives they  will  deserve  to  be  cursed 

with  all  the  charities  of  the  “Holy  1 qu'sition,”  and 
he— condemned  “standing,  sitting,  walking,  lying, 
sleeping  and  waking,”  and  even  merit  after  death 
to  be  buried  in  the  highways,  with  stakes  driven 

through  their  carcases,  as  self  murderers for 

there  is  a point  at  which  forbearance  is  most  crimi- 
nal. 

Here  is  the  decree  of  the  barons: — 

(circular.) 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Aug.  28,  1818. 

Sin, — l am  directed  to  iuform  you,  that  the  notes 
qf  this  bank,  which  are  made  payable  at  its  several 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  will  not  be  received 
at  this  bank,  after  this  day;  except  in  payment  of 
debts  due  to  the  United  States.  Such  notes,  how- 
ever, of  the  offices,  as  your  bank  may  have  receiv- 
ed, during  this  day,  will  be  received  in  exchange, 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Signed)  JONA.  SMITH,  Cashier. 

Esq.  Cashier Bank. 

Wuat  was  the  great  condition  on  which  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  was  incorporated?  It  was,  that 
the  exchange  should  be  equalized — that  we  should 
have  what  was  called  a “NATIONAL  CURREN- 
CY.” It  was  for  the  sake  of  these  things,  so  much 
to  be  desired,  that  the  constitution  was  exceedingly 
strained;  if  not  sensibly  violated,  in  the  opinions  of 


some  who  voted  for  chartering  this  bank; — and  what 
has  already  happened?  In  two  short  years  the  last 
vestige  of  a balance  in  favor  of  the  people  for  the 
immense  advantages  bestowed  to  very  “belzebubs 
in  speculation,”  is  wrested  from  them  with  a degree 
of  impudence  equalled  only  by  its  violation  of  every 
principle  of  common  justice,  if  not  of  common  ho- 
nesty* 

The  whole  course  of  the  monied  transactions 
of  the  United  States  are  changed  in  one  day,  with- 
out previous  intimation  of  the  design,  or  a moment 
of  time  being  allowed  to  the  public  to  prepare  for 
if.  1 am  lost  in  astonishment  when  1 contemplate 
this  high-handed  measure. “Alexander  the  deli- 

verer” or  the  dey  of  Algiers,  would  have  paused 
before  being  guilty  of  its  fellow;  and  certainly, 
would  have  issued  their  orders  to  their  slaves  in  a 
less  insolent  stile. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  soften  the  procedure 
by  saying,  such  was  the  practice  of  ihe  old  bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  so,  partially,  and  per- 
haps generally.  But  the  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  bank  was,  that  it  should  not  act 
as  the  old  bank  did;  and  the  old  usage  is  no  more 
an  excuse  for  the  present  rule,  than  it  is  for  one 
man  to  commit  burglary,  because  another  of  the 
same  name  committed  the  same  arime  several 
years  ago. 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  guess  the  precise  inten- 
tion of  this  act — and  be  it  remembered,  that  banks 
no  more  than  kings,  are  bound  to  assign  a reason 

for  their  wishes  or  will! Perhaps,  the  bank, 

embarrassed  by  the  dreadful  amount  of  its  stock- 
notes,  has  resolved  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of 
keeping  up  the  makers  of  them;  for  their  stock 
will  not  pay  the  amounts  that  some  have  had 
accommodated  on  the  faith  of  it;— and  if  it  were 
forced  into  the  market,  would  probably  reduce  the 
price  to  par,  though  now  nominally  quoted  at 

125.J Perhaps,  as  the  government  of  the  U. 

States  is  about  to  reclaim  five  millions  of  the  peo- 
ple's money,  which  the  bank  has  long  had  a gratui- 
tous use  of,  it  is  its  design  to  draw  the  whole  of 
this  sum  directly  from  the  state  banks,  be  denying 
to  them  the  credits  heretofore  received  by  free 
deposits  of  the  notes  of  what  must  now  be  farcically 
called  the  “national  currency,”  no  matter  where 
payable. f Perhaps,  as  congress  and  the  state 


*The  notice  at  the  New -York  branch  was  pe- 
remptory— and  the  like  was  probably  issued  at 
every  shop  in  the  United  States.  The  suddenness 
of  the  measure  is  unpardonable.  (£/TLit  the  dog, 
grasping  at  the  shadow  in  the  water,  lost  the  treat 
in  his  mouth.  The  bank  may  feel  a momentary 
ease,  but  there  will  be  are-uction;  and  reputation 
once  lost  is  not  easily  regained. 

-fl  am  informed  that  this  is  probably  the  leading 
cause  of  the  offensive  procedure.  Lumbered  with 
almost  tens  of  millions  in  stock  notes,  and  with  the 
United  States’  part  of  the  capital  inactive,  as  to 
the  production  of  money,  the  great  resource  of  the 
bank  has  been  the  public  deposits;  and  a part  of 
these  being  withdrawn,  lias  frightened  them  into 

what  must  be  esteemed  a suicidal  act -for  ii  h. 

impossible  that  the  people  will  bear  with  it. 

tThe  amount  of  our  money  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  States  is  about  to  appropriate  to 
the  payment  *.f  our  debts,  is  stated  to  be  5, 076,85b 
dollars— being  half  the  amount  of  the  unredeemed 
Louisiana  stock — of  this,  nearly  1,300,000  is  paya- 
ble at  London,  and  2,500,000  at  Amsterdam;  the 
rest  is  on  the  books  of  the  several  loan  offices 
the  United  States. 
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legislatures  are  soon  to  be  in  session,  the  bank  in- 
tends to  make  the  runuc  misery  an  agent  to  stitle 
enquiry,  or  to  demand  something  not  yet  prepared 

for  public  view. Perhaps,  it  is  only  to  convert 

the  bank  ioto  a vast  shaving  shap in  which  grave 

men  assembled  round  the  hoard,  shall  fix  the^p  bro- 
kerage to  be  exacted  of  the  people,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times,  as  they  see  proper.* Per- 

haps, lastly,  the  report  may  be  true,  that  there 
have  have  not  been  any  real  sales  of  stock  in  Eng- 
land for  a considerable  time,  and  that  John  Bull's 
folks,  not  liking  the  stock  note  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  deeming  it  a “yankee  trick,”  have  re- 
solved to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  until 
the  stock  is  really  paid  for,  as  it  was  originally  in- 
tended by  congress,  and  expected  by  the  people, 
that  it  should  be.f 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  design  of  this  pro- 
cedure, or  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  ascribed, 
this  result  is  certain,  that  every  man  in  the  United 
States,  50  or  100  persons  excepted,  will  suffer  by 

it§ for  it  has  rent  the  chain  of  business  from 

oue  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  positively 
stopped  the  solvent  local  banks  from  affording 
their  accustomed  accommodations.  It  will  give 
business  to  perhaps  one  thousand  additional  brokers 
in  the  United  States,  and  employ  many  additional 
millions  in  shaving , which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
honest  purposes.  For  all  the  offices,  it  seems,  are 
ordered  to  follow  thelead  of  the  mother  iniquity- 
notes  even  of  the  mother  bank  were  refused  at  the 
office  in  Baltimore}  without  a moment’s  previous 
[public]  intimation  that  they  would  not  be  receiv- 
ed, and  this  was  the  case  every  where. || 

The  facilities  of  remittance  being  thus  at  once 
destroyed,  the  discount  hitherto  paid  on  good  bank 
bills  must  be  advanced,  and  many  others  that  were 
at  par,  or  nearly  as  good  as  at  par,  will  be  from 
two  to  Jive  per  cent,  under  it.§  For  the  state  banks 
must  reject  each  other’s  paper;  and  their  custom 
of  drawing  upon  one  another  must  be  greatly  di- 
minished, if  not  altogether  discontinued — unless 
they  loudly  appeal  to  the  people  and  combine  to 
support  themselves  against  the  bank  of  the  United 

*Tiiis  brokerage  lias  already  taken  place — 2$  per 
cent.  I am  told,  is  required  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  city — both  ways,  I presume? 

|I  believe  ll-is  is  a very  serious  fact— and  it  is 
added,  that  attempts  to  pawn  certain  portions  of 
the  stock  in  London,  have  failed.  Whether  this 
intended  pawning  was  the  act  of  the  bank,  or  of 
some  of  the  huge  speculators  in  its  stock,  I am  not 
advised;  nor  is  the  difference  very  great,  be  that 
ns  It  may.  And  there  is  not  any  thing  doing  in  the 
stock  of  the  bank  in  the  United  States.  J\robody 
wants  to  buy. 

||The  procedure  may  well  be  esteemed  impudent 
— in  fact,  it  smells  strongly  of  dishonesty.  The 
bank  had  secretly  determined  that  to-morrow  it 
would  not  receive  such  and  such  notes — and,  there- 
fore, to-day , it  paid  out  nothing  but  such  notes!  If  I 
were  to  give  to  one  of  my  workmen,  in  payment  of 
his  wages,  a bank-bill  to-day  which  I privately  knew 
would  not  be  current  to-morrow,  and  it  remained 
on  his  hands— he  would  very  nearly  think  that  I 

was  a speculator.  1 had  written  a word  where 

the  dash  is,  that  probably  would  have  been  easier 
understood  than  that  of  “speculator;”  but  it  is  un- 
courtly,  and  meaning  will  be  discovered  with- 
out it. 

§1  calculate  my  own  loss  at  100  dollars  per  month, 
for  two  months  to  come.  A pretty  specimen  of 
wholesale  swindling;  and  I can’t  help  it— yet. 


States.  But  their  appeal  may  be  in  vain — too  few 
of  them  have  deserved  even  mercy  at  our  hands. 

What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  people  must  them- 
selves rise  up  and  command  what  reason  and  jus- 
tice have  begged  for.  They  must  speak  a language 
to  their  representatives  that  will  be  heard,  and 
felt  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington, and  at  the  seats  of  the  governments  of  the 
several  states.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  and  in- 
deed, it  seems  a just  one,  that  not  only  the  spirit, 
but  the  letter  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  was  grossly  violated  on  the  very  day 
that  the  books  were  first  opened,  and  especially  in 
the  general  evasion  of  the  payment  of  the  second 
and  third  instalments,  by  the  great  stockholders — 
Let  the  facts  be  severely  enquired  into.  Let  the 
public  voice  demand  that  every  member  ot  con- 
gress who  is  a stockholder  in  this  bank,  or  a sha- 
ver of  notes,  shall  retire  from  Jus  seat  when  the 
matter  is  discussed,  under  penalty  of  the  public  scorn, 
that  the  subject  may  be  disinterestedly  acted  upon , 
as  every  subject  ought  to  be — and  the  institution  will 
be  reformed  or  be  destroyed  as  right  shall  appear  to 
demand  of  the  representatives  of  an  abused  people. 

I wrote  the  word  “destroyed”  with  perfect  cool- 
ness and  deliberation;  and  perhaps,  it  is  well,  that 
at  a time  of  peace  and  when  the  government  is  un- 
embarrassed, as  to  funds,  the  subject  is  presented 
for  consideration.  The  institution  is  exceedingly 
powerful.  A principal  stockholder  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  mother  bank,  has  observed,  that 
he  “ trembled  for  the  standing  of  the  government,  and 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  if  this  great  engine  ever 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies .”  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  a majority  of  the  stock  which  is  real- 
ly paid  for,  belongs  to  British  subjects  already;  and 
if  need  requires,  enough  convenient  tools  may  be 
found  in  the  United  States  to  manage  it  as  lord 
Castlereagh , *or  even  Mr.  Canning,  would  direct 
them.  A meeting  of  the  “republicans”  of  Middle- 
town,  Con.  has  been  held— col.  James  Plum,  chair- 
man, and  Henry  Wolcott, clerk,  by  whom  the  branch 
at  that  place  has  been  publicly  denounced  as  being 
directed  contrary  to  their  wishes  and  expectations. 
More  of  such  subjects  hereafter. 

Tt  would  seem  that  the  point  of  time  which  every 
reflecting  man  has  fearfully  looked  for,  for  several 
years,  has  nearly  arrived.  That  the  “paper  sys- 
tem” would  blow  up,  has  been  as  confidently  ex- 
pected as  that  the  human  body  would  die.  And, 
seeing  that  it  must  explode,  the  sooner  it  does  ex- 
plode the  better  will  it  be  for  the  people.  Thanks 
be  to  God! — that  they  are  yet  able  to  bear  an  ope- 
ration which,  if  postponed  four  or  five  years  lon- 
ger, by  its  increased  force  would  destroy  tens  of 
thousands  of  them.  The  thing  that  has  happened 
was  anticipated — we  are  not  surprized  by  it,  ex- 
cept at  the  unjustifiable  suddenness  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  at  what  we  must  call,  the  impudence  of^its 
manner.  No  pretext  is  assigned — no  reason  given; 
after  the  manner  of  the  ungrateful  wretch  who 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  are  told“*/ie  king 
wills  it and  obedience  is  expected  as  a thing  of 
course.  But,  though  the  minds  of  many  dealing 
men  may  be  brought  to  bow  to  this  ordinance  of  the 
mighty,  the  sturdy  free-born  laborers  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  the  agriculturalists,  mechanics  and 
manufacturers,  with  the  productive  people  at  every 
class,  will  rally  round  and  save  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  As  my  soul  lives — as  I humbly 
hope  tor  happiness  hereafter,  I would  rather  be  a, 
subject  of  the  Russian  autocrat  than  a crea- 
ture to  live  on  the  favor  of  a monied  aristocracy.  An 
individual  tyrant  may  have  a sense  of  honor  and 
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ieel  shame— hut  the  “council  of  ten/*  by  dividing 
an  act  of  villainy,  never  had  the  former  nor  felt 
the  latter. 

To  the  polls  then , my  countrymen ! — to  the  polls ! — 
Dismiss  every  rag  baron,  great  and  small,  from  the 
general  and  state  legislatures!  Put  yourselves  on 
your  defence,  or  be  eaten  up  by  them! 


American  Inhumanity ! 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  June  last,  has 
an  article  respecting  the  unfortunate  “Gongo  ex- 
pedition,” under  command  of  capt.  Tuckey — in 
giving  the  catalogue  of  those  who  fell  victims  to 
the  enterprise,  has  the  following  remarks — “The 
last  victim  that  we  have  to  mention  is  lieutenant. 
STOKOE  of  the  navy.  This  brave  officer  was  se- 
verely wounded  when  our  little  squadron  so  gallant- 
ly defended  itself  against  an  overwhelming  force 
on  lake  E<  ie;  and  ti 'hen  taken  prisoner  was  marched 
sev  ral  hundred  miles  into  Kentucky,  HANDCUFFED 
fclKE  A FELON.” 

Now,  as  the  Quarterly  Review  never  told  a false- 
hood about  American  affairs,  never  retailed  wilful 
untruths  respecting  our  manners,  habits  or  charac- 
ter!1! we  were  quite  shocked  at  this  terrible  charge 
of  a want  of  gentility,  as  well  as  of  humanity,  to  so 
brave  a man  as  lieut.  Stokoe,  late  of  “his  majesty’s” 
sort  of -a  “mercantile  military”  force  on  lake  Erie, 
and  instantly  proceeded  to  see  what  might  be  of 
fered  in  excuse  for  it — admitting  that  the  statement 
•made  in  the  Review  is  true,  which  is  admitting  a 
great  deal,  as  every  body  knows;  and  we  happen- 
ed to  think  that  the  lieutenant  might  have  been 
,treated  “like  a felon”  for  being  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  facts  stated  in  the  Weekjly  Regis- 
ter, of  Dec.  4,  1813,  vol.  V.  page  231— as  follows: 
“While  at  (Jhillicothe,  the  British  officers  strictly 
maintained  that  high  reputation  for  modesty  and  good 
order  that  belongs  to  the  unassuming  character  of 
that  nation.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  put  in  the 
common  jail  for  violating  the  laws  of  civil  society; 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  scarcely  pre- 
vented from  the  commission  of  a deed  (on  a little 
girl  10  or  12  years  old)  that  might  have  brought 
him  to  the  gallows.  The  Kentuckians  will  keep  them 
in  due  bounds/* 

(Xj*By  referring  to  my  private  correspondence, 
on  which  this  paragraph  was  written,  I find  that 
it  was  “his  honor”  major  Chambers  that  so  nearly 
put  his  neck  into  the  halter.  Lieut.  Stokoe  was 
probably  one  of  the  lawless  individuals  who  gave 
so  much  trouble  to  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
risoners  made  by  Harrison  and  Perry;  for  we  find 
is  name  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  were  at  Chilli  - 
cothe. 


Medical  College  of  Maryland, 

[communicated.] 

Of  the  medical  seminaries  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States,  that  of  Baltimore, 
though  later  in  the  epocha  of  its  foundation  than 
several  others,  seems  either  first  or  fast  pressing 
on  to  become  first,  in  dignity  of  attitude  and  splen- 
dor of  reputation.  Like  th.e  city  which  it  adorns, 
its  growth  has  been  rapid  and  its  career  illustrious: 
like  it  too,  the  penumbra  which  it  casts  into  futu- 
rity is  vast  and  magnificent. 

The  fate  of  human  institutions  and  human  enter- 
prises seems  indeed  marked  in  their  origin.  Some 
are  so  chimerical  in  their  plan,  that  except  in  the 
brain  of  their  projector  they  cannot  properly  be 
said  ever  to  have  existed.  Others,  from  scantiness 


of  materials,  or  incapacity  in  the  artists,  have 
scarcely  risen  into  view,  when  they  cease  to  pro- 
gress; and  after  enduring  for  a short  while,  unas- 
sisted by  hope  or  pity,  remain  like  artificial  ruins, 
the  mingled  emblems  of  novelty  and  desolation. 

Far  diff  erent  was  the  horoscope  of  this  institu- 
tion. It  was  seen,  that  in  other  quarters,  medical 
colleges  might  indeed  be  founded,  and  even  sup- 
ported, by  the  particular  states  to  which  they 
might  very  emphatically  be  said  to  belong:  but  it  was 
seen,  that  here  and  here  alone,  was  the  scite  for  the 
erection  of  an  institution,  in  the  existence  and  sup- 
port of  which  all  the  population  from  the  Susque- 
lannahto  the  Mississippi  should  be  equally  interest- 
ed; in  the  glory  and  advantages  of  which  they 
should  all  alike  participate;  and  in  the  promotion 
and  enjoyment  of  which  glory  and  advantages,  they 
would  all  gradually  and  naturally  concur. 

To  this  grand  point  of  union  between  the  west, 
the  south  and  the  north,  an  institution,  which  from 
its  nature  to  be  great  must  in  all  cases  be  general, 
and  to  be  useful  must  be  common , was  then  safely 
confided.  Penetration  marked  the  spot,  wisdom 
matured  the  plan,  public  spirit  laid  the  corner 
stone;  and  the  applauding  genius  of  the  healing  art 
sent  his  most  inspired  votaries  and  most  favored 
ministers  to  perform  the  service  of  his  noble 
temple. — Patriotism  rejoiced  to  see,  that  an  institu- 
tion, so  ne  ess.ry,  calculated  to  be  so  exten- 
sively serviceable,  and  destined  to  become  so  splen- 
didly great,  was  committed  in  its  commencement 
to  men  worthy  to  be  recorded  as  its  founders; — 
that  a school  placed  in  the  focus  of  converging 
millions  was  adorned  by  professors,  whose  abilities 
and  learning  in  their  respective  departments  might 
draw  auditors  even  to  a desert. 

In  this  rare  association  of  talents,  worthy  of  the 
high  destinies  of  this  institution  and  combined  to 
promote  them,  it  is  surely  no  vain  imagination 
to  think,  that  we  see  the  finger  oi  Providence, 
pointing  out  his  chosen  fi-.ne  of  healing  dispense 
tion.  Nor  can  the  cause  fail  of  having  its  effect. 

A single  man,  of  eminent  abilities  and  extensive 
knowledge,  (yet  surely  far  within  the  uttermost  li 
mits  of  human  power  and  human  attainments)  was 
able  to  convert  the  marshes  of  Leyden  into  one  vast 
Athenceum,  to  which  the  students  of  medical  sci 
ence  resorted  from  all  F.uvope.  Returning  from 
this  university,  and  rich  in  the  ti\  asures,  particular- 
ly of  anatomical  knowledge,  which  he  had  there 
acquired,  the  elder  Monro,  absolutely,  alone,  found- 
ed the  medical  college  of  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  course  of  a century,  a succession  of 
two  or  three  superior  men  in  different  departments, 
supported  by  coadjutors  of  but  common  merit, 
were  sufficient  to  raise  this  medical  school  to  a 
height  of  fame,  which  attracted  the  wistful  gaze 
of  many  a fond  votary  of  medical  science,  and,  till 
of  late,  drew  many  a southern  cis-atlantic  youth  to 
Caledonia’s  shores. 

If  the  genius  and  exertions  of  individuals  in  the 
old  world  have  possessed  such  a fascinating  power 
to  draw  the  studious  in  quest  of  medical  informa- 
tion, from  foreign  lands  and  jarring  tongue3  even 
to  the  most  inhospitable  climes,  would  it  not  be  in- 
sulting to  the  character  of  Americans  to  suppose, 
that  on  their  own  soil,  and  not  only  within  the  na- 
tural sphere  of  language  and  country,  but  within 
even  the  strictest  limits  of  intimate  physical  and 
moral  connection,  a less  powerful  influence  should 
be  shed  forth  by  the  phalanx  of  genius  embodied 
in  the  medical  college  of  Baltimore,  and  that  a less 
swelling  enthusiasm  to  profit  by  their  combined 
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exertions  should  roll  from  all  sides  its  waves  of  »u- 
ditors  to  their  halls  of  instruction? 

We  neither  deceive  ourselves  nor  seek  to  de- 
ceive others.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  only  to 
remove  the  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  prejudice, 
and  to  dissipate  a most  egregious  though  natu  ;d 
delusion.  Let  us  not  then  be  misunderstood.  We 
do  not  mean  to  represent  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
university  of  Marjdand,  as  a constellation,  of  which 
the  several  stars  are  in  brightness  a?ul  magnitude 
equal  each  to  each  of  those,  which  at  distant  in- 
ternals and  in  solitary  splendor,  have  beamed  on 
the  walls  of  any  European  seminary,  through  all 
the  long  period  since  the  era  of  its  foundation. — 
This  would  be  to  offend  the  modesty  of  merit,  and 
to  insult  the  claims  of  justice,  by  extending  them 
(very  unnecessarily)  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason 
and  of  truth.  It  would  indeed  be  claiming  for  the 
Baltimore  nodical  college  such  a superiority  oyer 
the  highest  European  medical  seminary  as  no  in- 
stitution ever  possessed  over  any  other.  It  would 
be  elevating  her  eminence  above  a chimera  of  com 
bined  perfections  which  never  had  existence.  Yet 
this  superiority,  though  so  enormous  in  its  extent 
that  its  contingency  would  be  monstrous  and  its 
expectation  absurd,  can  sometimes  be  so  sunk  by 
prejudice  and  delusion,  as  unconsciously  to  be  laid 
down,  even  as  a condition  of  equality,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  comparisons  drawn  between  our  institutions 
and  those  of  foreign  countries.  Into  this  oblivious 
contradiction,  ardent  imaginations,  as  yet  unre 
strained  by  judgment  and  uncorrected  by  experi 
ence,  are  likewise  very  apt  to  fall.  Thus,  in  esti- 
mating the  comparative  claims  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Edinburgh  medical  seminaries  to  actual  pre- 
eminence for  merit  in  the  professsors  and  advan- 
vantage  to  the  student,  it  is  often  not  tiie  existing 
medical  faculty  of  the  one  which  is  compared  .with 
that  of  the  other;  but  on  the  one  hand  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  on  t :e  other  the  geniuses  of  the  living. 
The  cometary  fires  of  Mooro, of  Cullen  and  of  Black, 
wheeling  in  the  revolution  of  a century  over  the 
old  and  new  walls  of  Edinburgh  college,  form  to 
these  distant  spectators,  or  rather  to  these  fan- 
cy-spelled enthusiasts,  one  continuous  and  resplen- 
dent arch  of  glory,  with  which  even  the  starry  cir- 
cle of  fixed  lights,  that  hang  so  brilliant  around 
the  dome  of  the  Baltimore  medical  college,  can, 
they  think,  hardly  venture  to  compare.  We  cer- 
tainly shall  accept  for  them  no  challenge  from  the 
grave;  much  less  shall  we  pretend  to  balance  them 
in  one  scale  against  all  the  medical  worthies  of  an- 
tiquity that  can  be  thrown  into  the  other — nor  shall 
we  further  insist  on  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of 
estimating  them  by  such  a comparison. 

From  a comparison  with  any  existing  medical 
seminary  foreign  or  domestic,  we  may  however  de 
ciare  our  conviction,  that  tiie  Baltimore  medical 
college  would  derive  such  honorable  distinction, 
as  would  be  found  to  justify  even  now,  on  the 
ground  of  uncommon  merit  in  its  professors,  that 
extensive  resort  of  medical  students,  which  at  no 
distant  period  is  infallibly  destined  to  throng  its 
halls.  This  we  may  certainly  offer  as  our  opinion, 
without  any  just  cau*e  of  offence  to  tiie  other 
medical  seminaries  which  do  honor  to  our  country. 
We  respect  them  all,  though  in  different  degrees; 
but  a preference  must  be  given  somewhere — and  we 
acknowledge  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  find 
reason  to  accord  this  preference  to  the  university 
of  Maryland. 

Particular  comparisons  however  would  unques- 
tionably he  odious.  Dropping  therefore  ail  inten- 
tion of  measuring  individually  the  medical  faculty 


‘f  tiie  un.ver.sity  of  Maryland  with  that  of  any 
other  university,  and  ende  -voring  also  to  eliminate 
a>  far  as  possible  even  all  secret  and  mental  colla- 
tions, we  s’ili  feel  it  in  a degree  our  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore tiie  public  a cursory  uncomparative  ketch  of 
each  of  the  chairs  of  this  institution;  and  we  trust, 
tnat,  while  our  notices  shall  be  marked  with  the 
candour  of  disinterested  criticism,  however  we 
may  surprise,  we  shall  not  offend,  the  professors 
who  may  find  their  names  on  our  page. 

In  a notification  lately  published  by  t'.ie  universi, 
ty  of  Maryland  (and  which,  in -fact,  is  the  occasion 
w iich  has  given  origin  to  these  rem  irks)  tne  chairs 
of  the  medical  college  are  announced  as  follows: 

Anatomy — John  li.  Duvidge,  M.  I). 

Prart]ce“f: medicine,  l jyathaniel 

Chemistry — Elisha  De  Butts,  J\I  D. 

Materia  Medica — Samuel  Baker,  M.  D. 

pracUce'  o^surgery — \ -*•  »■ 

RicM  "**•  M V 

Institutes  of  physic — Maxwell  McDowell,  M.  D. 

AU  these  gentlemen  we  have  heard  lecture;  and 
to  all  of  them,  for  the  zeal,  ability  and  honor  with 
which  they  fill  their  respective  professorslfips,  we 
can  extend  the  unqualified  testimony  of  our  warm- 
est approbation.  Our  limits  however  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  so  fully  as  we  could  wish  into 
the  merits  of  any;  and  will  oblige  us  to  confine  our 
remarks  particularly  to  a few  of  those  traits  in  their 
respective  professorial  characters  with  which  we 
happen  to  be  most  particularly  acquainted.  We 
begin  witli  Doc-..  Davidge. 

DOCT.  DAVIDGE. 

In  Doct.  Davidge,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  we 
behold  a man  worthy  to  have  bee*  one  of  tiie  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  institution,  and  whose  supe- 
rior talents  are  so  well  known  as  to  render  any  de- 
scription of  our’s  superfluous  for  their  appreciation. 
Under  the  administration  of  this  gentleman,  the  de- 
partment of  anatomy, so  essentialjtoboth  the  surgeon 
and  physician,  rises  into  additional  interest  and  im- 
portance. A subject,  which,  presenting  a vast 
complication  of  minutiae,  ever  requires  from  the 
student  the  utmost  severity  of  application,  and 
which,  as  generally  treated,  while  it  c?  nvds  the 
aching  memory,  leaves  the  mind  an  arid  blank  of 
thought — a subject,  which  among  students  is  as 
proverbially  dull  and  dry  as  it  is  csnfessedly  im- 
portant— becomes,  they  are  astonished  to  find,  un- 
der the  magic  touch  of  this  professor’s  genius,  a mi- 
crocosm, teeming  with  the  intellect — exciting  won- 
ders of  physiology,  and  glowing  with  the  vivid  co- 
lours of  a rich  and  splendid  eloquence. 

DOCT.  POTTER 

To  this  gentleman  is  confided  the  chair  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Medicine.  Abounding  with 
all  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  medical  learn- 
ing, his  mind,  vast,  solid  and  discriminating,  is  nei- 
ther encumbered  nor  perplexed.  The  various 
theories  of  disease  and  the  various  modes  of  treat- 
ment which  he  explains,  are  exhibited  with  such 
accuracy  of  method  and  examined  with  such  phi- 
losophical discernment,  that  out  of  chaos  order 
seems  to  rise,  and  even  error  is  made  subservient 
to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  ascertain- 
ment of  truth. 

DOCT.  DE  BUTTS. 

Doct.  De  IJutis  is  the  professor  of  chemistry. 
Devoted  to  this  science  with  a partial  enthusiasm, 
he  excites  a similar  devotion  in  all  that  hear  him. 
Easy  and  natural  in  his  manner,  chaste  and  elegant 
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in  his  diction,  copious  and  fluent  in  his  elocution; 
clear  in  his  own  ideas  and  perspicuous  in  their 
communication;— this  professor  brings  all  the 
charms  of  Addisonian  eloquence  to  the  illustration 
of  the  principles  and  to  the  detail  of  the  facts  of 
chemical  philosophy. — Ingenious  in  devising,  neat 
and  felicitous  in  performing  his  experiments,  it 
would  seem,  that  with  a ret  ort,  a jar  and  a few  wine 
glasses  only,  he  could  never  be  at  a loss;  but  hi* 
genius  is  not  thus  cramped,  “for  the  extensive  and 
splendid  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
lately  imported  from  France,’*  •‘affords”  him  “the 
means  of  treating  the  various  objects  of  his  depart- 
ment’* “in  all  their  varieties.* 

DOCT.  BAKER. 

The  chair  of  Materia  Medica  is  filled  by  Doct. 
Baker.  This  professor,  we  understand,  formerly 
filled  the  chemical  chair:  and,  whether  we  regard 
the  botanical  exactness  with  "Which  he  describes 
the  simples,  the  chemical  ability  with  which  he 
treats  the  preparations  of  the  compounds,  or  the 
fund  of  medical  science  and  therapeutical  informa- 
tion which  he  conveys  in  the  account  of  the  uses 
of  the  articles  of  either  denomination;  in  a word, 
whether  as  a botanist,  a chemist,  ora  physician,  he 
is  admirably  and  peculiarly  qualified  for  his  pre- 
sent department. — By  dwelling  with  particular 
care  and  minuteness  on  the  indigenous  vegetable 
productions  of  the  United  States,  and  awakening  to 
them  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  his  class,  he 
has  likewise,  with  us  and  with  the  public,  an  ad- 
ditional claim  to  respect,  both  as  a philosopher 
and  an  American. 

DOCT.  GIBSON. 

In  I>oct.  Gibson,  the  professor  of  surgery,  we  see 
a man  who,  to  tiiose  peculiar  natural  talents, 
which  p«ve  the  way  to  eminence  in  this  profes- 
sion, joins  all  the  advantages  which  uncommon  cul- 
tivation can  bes'ow.  Almost  born  a surgeon,  fol- 
lowing the  strong  impulse  of  natural  inclination, 
and  bent  on  losing  no  possible  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing his  destined  art;  he  for  this  purpose  early  visit- 
ed Britain.  There  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Eng- 
land, in  colleges  and  ho-pitals,  under  the  most 
eminent  lecturers  m the  profession,  both  public  and 
private,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  all  the  ar 
dor  of  genius,  engaged  in  its  favorite  pursuit; — and 
e-xhausted  all  the  fountains  of  instruction.  Now 
equal  to  his  masters  and  already  old  in  experience, 
he  returned  into  his  country.  Here  lie  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  Lis  art  with  a skill,  a success 
and  a repu' ..tion,  which  have  gone  on  constantly 
augmenting,  and  which  Lave  left  him,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  but  few  rivals  and  no  superiors. — 
Can  any  one  doubt  of  the  advantage — and  we  may 
add — of  the  pleasure  and  glory  of  studying  under 
such  a teacher? — But  there  is  another  circumstance 
relative  to  I)oct.  Gibson,  which  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  pass  over.  We  refer  to  the  astonishing 
success  with  which  he  has  applied  himself  to  the 
art  of  anatomical  modeling. — In  this  art,  by  which 
the  evanescent  phenomena  of  dissection  are  incor* 
rtiptibly  fixed, — and  the  morbid  diamorphoses 
which  a long  and  varied  practice  has  observed, 
from  vaguely  memorial  and  almost  incommunica 
bly  personal,  are, embodied  in  their  “very  form  and 
pressure,”  and  made  the  common  knowledge  of 
ail  times  and  places;  in  this  art,  in  which  the  at- 
tainment of  excellence  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  useful, 
as  full  of  pains  to  the  anatomist  aB  it  is  pregnant 
w ith  delight  to  the  beholder,  and  therefore  so  rare 
and  so  honored,  that  the  bust  of  Buysch  stands 
alone  high  and  isolated  on  its  pedestal; — in  this 
art  the  productions  of  Doct.  Gibson  possess  a per- 


fection, which  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
without  a burst  of  admiration. — In  the  United 
States  there  is  certainly  nothing  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  them;  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which 
Britain  can  boast,  we  may  venture  to  assert  (judg- 
ing from  wbat  we  have  seen)  that  they  are  emi- 
nently superior;  and  we  are  well  informed,  that  on 
the  continent  likewise,  at  least  in  France  and  Italy, 
it  would  be  wholly  in  vain  to  look  for  their  paral- 
lels.— We  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  declare  our 
opinion  that  the  cabinet  of  Doct.  Gibson  affords  his 
students  advantages,  no  where  else  attainable; — 
and  to  predict,  that  at  some  future  period,  when 
he  shall  be  no  more,  it  will  be  proudly  exhibited 
in  some  national  museum,  as  a splendid  monument 
of  genius  that  does  honor  to  his  country. 

DOCT.  HALL. 

By  referring  to  the  schedule  of  the  prolessor- 
ships,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Doct.  Hall  is  the  profes- 
sor of  midwifery  — The  great  respect  which  we  have 
for  the  professional  talents  of  this  gentleman,  and 
the  eminent  consideration  to  which  we  deem  him 
entitled  for  the  conduct  of  his  professorial  depart- 
ment, cause  us  to  regret  that  from  the  delicate  na- 
ture of  the  objects  of  his  department  we  should  be 
prevented  from  entering  into  those  details  of  his 
manner  of  treating  them,  by  which  we  are  well 
persu-ded  that  our  own  high  estimation  of  him 
would  be  imparted  to  the  public We  may  howe- 

ver be  permitted  to  bear  testimony  in  a general 
•way,  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  labors  to  communi- 
cate to  his  class  his  own  masterly  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy,  physiology  and  history  of  the  pelvis,  its 

appendages  and  productions; to  the  car®  which 

he  takes  to  apprise  them  of  every  possible  contin- 
gerree  and  to  prepare  them  for  every  accident, — 
in  a word  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
indoctrinates  them  in  every  branch  of  sexual  noso- 
logy necessary  to  direct  the  practice  during  gesta- 
tion and  after  parturition,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
limited  art  of  obstetrication. 

doct.  McDowell. 

Finally,  tlie  institutes  of  medicine  are  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Dr.  McDowell,  and  are  treated  by  him 
with  precision,  method,  judgment  and  candor. 
The  immensity  qf  the  field  allotted  to  his  labors 
with  undismayed  courage  he  is  daily  endeavoring 
to  fill  up  by  research;  order  and  taste  regulate  its 
distribution;  patience  and  industry  preside  over  its 
cultivation.  From  the  reception  of  the  aliment, 
thro*  its  d gestion,  chylification,  and  sanguification, 
to  its  complete  animulizition  and  conversion  into 
the  different  parts  and  organs  of  the  body; — from 
the  description  of  these  organs  and  their  several 
functions  and  secretions  in  the  natural  healthy 
state— to  an  account  of  the  derangements  to  which 
they  are  liable  and  of  the  morbid  phenomena  which 
these  derangements  produce;  in  fine,  thro*  all  the 
theories  of  morbid  predisposit  ion  and  morbid  ac- 
tion, from  the  four  temperaments  of  Hippocrates, 
down  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  plus  and  minus 
states  of  the  ancient  medical  methodists  as  they 
stand  revived  in  the  modern  plagiarisms  of  Dar- 
win and  of  Brown, — and,  on  the  other,  to  the  uni- 
versal nosopoietic  spasm  of  Cullen,  more  openly 
tho’  more  vaguely  announced  in  the  mystic  unity 
of  disease  by  his  favorite  Rush; — thro*  all  these 
mazy  wilds  of  facts  and  doctrines,  the  student  is 
led  Vy  his  untiring  guide,  with  a wary  caution, 
and  a sober  philosophy,  which,  if  they  do  not  make 
him  an  impassioned  proselyte  to  party  or  to  sect, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  make  him  a serious  convert  t< 
wisdom,  and  teach  him  how  difficult  the  task  to 
ascertain  the  truth.. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  professorial  charac 
ters  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  fill  at  present 
the  different  chairs  of  this  institution.  Being  mere 
outlines,  not  full  portraits,  they  in  some  instances, 
fall  far  short  of  being  complete  representations  of 
their  originals:  but  they  are  perhaps  sufficient  re- 
semblances, to  impress  a discerning  public  with 
the  conviction,  so  strongly  stamped  on  our  minds, 
that  in  the  destination  of  nature,  that  the  university 
of  Maryland  should  become  the  medical  empo- 
rium of  avast  extent  of  country,  she  has  smiled 
approbation  on  its  origin,  and  commissioned  some 
of  her  most  favored  geniuses  to  take  charge  of  its 
early  administration. 

We  will  not  further  urge  the  various  topics  of 
its  recommendableness  on  which  we  have  already 
insisted.  We  have  compared  it  to  the  university 
of  Edinburg; — and  we  have  avowed  the  preference 
which  we  see  good  reason  to  give  it,  over  any  of 
the  other  medical  institutions  of  our  own  country. 
Without  quitting  this  high  stand  of  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  merit,  to  occupy  a lower  and  more 
general  ground,  we  may  still,  by  way  of  supple- 
ment remark,— -that  the'  Baltimore  medical  college 
exhibits  likewise  an  unequalled  degree  of  that 
striking  energy,  ardent  activity  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertion which  are,  more  or  less,  the  general  charac 
teristics  of  young  institutions.  Hence,  to  the  ad 
vantage  of  a professional  corps,  rich  in  learning 
and  in  talents,  it  joins  that  of  a most  assiduous  and 
diligent  instruction. 

With  these  remarks,  tho*  many  others  highly 
interesting  might  be  added,  we  think  proper  to 
bring  our  review  of  the  medical  college  of  the 
university  of  Maryland  to  a close.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  prtsent  a faithful  view  ofits  lofty  si- 
tuation and  extensive  prospects;  of  its  saloons  of 
science  and  its  chairs  of  instruction.  Standing 
aloof  without  the  pale  of  the  institution,  and  wholly 
unconnected  with  it  in  interest  and  reputation,  we 
have  paused,  like  a traveller  on  his  way,  to  con- 
template the  grandeur  of  its  design,  the  excellence 
of  its  materials  and  the  beauty  of  its  structure. 
The  sketch  which  we  have,  pencilled  we  now  lay 
before  the  public;— offering  it  as  an  article  of  li- 
terary statistics,  which  may  afford  useful  intelli- 
gence to  the  young,  and  suggest  pleasing  reflec- 
tions to  the  old;  as  a theme  which  may  gratify  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  THE  OBSERVER, 


On  the  27th  August,  the  following  resolution  was 
offered — 


Connecticut  Convention. 

The  convention  called  agreeably  to  a late  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  met  at  Hartford  on 
the  26th  inst.  Gov.  Wolcott  was  chosen  president, 
and  James  Lanman  clerk.  On  taking  the  chair,  Mr. 
Wolcott  said: 

Gentlemen — I am  duly  sensible  of  the  obligations 
I am  under,  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon 
me.  1 shall  need.your  assistance,  in  the  discharge 
of  the  various  duties  of  the  station  which  I am  call- 
ed to  fill,  and  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
business,  1 trust  I shall  find  those  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  who  will  cheerfully  give  it  ” 

After  reading  the  act  of  the  legislature,  qualify- 
ing the  members,  &c  the  following  resolution  was 
submitted. — 

Resolved  by  this  Convention,  That  we  proceed  at 
this  time  to  form  and  devise  a Constitution  of  Civil 
Government  for  this  State 

Some  remarks  being  had — the  resolution  was  al-  j 


most  unanimously  adopted. 


“Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  bat- 
lot  to  draft  a Constitution,  and  report  the  same  to 
this  Convention,  to  consist  of  three  members  of  each 
County” — with  an  instruction  to  the  following  im- 
port— “That  the  following  principle  be  adopted  as 
a part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  that  every 
citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  8cc.  shall  have  a right, 

8cc:  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a freeman  of  this 
State.” 

On  the  28th  the  committee  reported  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub- 
ject of  drafting  a Constitution  to  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  beg  leave  to  re- 
port in  part — the  following  preamble  and  bill  of 
rights. 

PIER 'PONT  EDWARDS,  Chairman. 
PREAMBLE. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  the  good  providence  of  God  in  having  per- 
mitted them  to  enjoy  a free  government,  do,  in  or- 
der more  effectually  to  define,  secure,  and  perpetuate 
the  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  which  they  have 
derived  from  their  ancestors,  hereby,  after  a careful 
consideration  and  revision,  ordain  and  establish  the 
following  Constitution  and  form  of  civil  government. 

ARTICLE  1. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS. 

That  the  general,  great,  and  essential  principles 
of  liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized 
and  established — 

WE  DECLARE, 

Sec.  1.  That  all  men,  when  they  form  a social 
compact,  are  equal  in  rights;  and  that  no  man,  or 
set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive  separate  public 
emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and 
that  they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  inde- 
feasible right  to  alter  their  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

Sec.  3 The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious 
profession  and  worship,  without  discrimination, 
shall  forever  be  free  to  all  persons  in  this  State,  pro- 
vided that  the  right  hereby  declared  and  establish- 
ed, shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of 
licentiousness,  or  to  justify  practices  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 

Sec  4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law,  to 
any  religious  sector  mode  of  worship 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  molested  for  bis  opin- 
ions on  any  subject  whatever,  nor  suffer  any  civil  on 
political  incapacity,  or  acquire  any  civil  or  political 
advantage,  in  consequence  of  such  opinions,  except 
in  cases  provided  for  in  this  Constitution 

Sec.  6 Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  respon- 
sible for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

Sec  7-  No  law  shall  evep  be  passed  to  curtail  or 
restrain  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  of  the  press. 

Sec.  8 In  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  li- 
bels, the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence  and  the 
jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and 
the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 

Sec.  9 The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their-per- 
sons,  houses,  papers  and  possessions,  from  unreason- 
able searches  or  seizures;  and  no  warrant  to  search 
any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  things,  shall  is- 
sue without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
nor  without  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  af- 
firmation 

Sec  10.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 


I hatu  a right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  by  c our.se]. 
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to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation; 
to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him;  to 
hare  compulsory  process  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his 
favor;  and  in  all  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  infor- 
mation, a speedy,  public  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury. 
He  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
but  bv  due  course  of  law. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested,  or 
detained,except  in  cases  ascertained  by  law,  and  ac- 
cording to  forms  which  the  same  has  prescribed,  and 
no  person  shall  be  punished  but  in  virtue  of  a law 
established  and  promulgated  prior  to  the  offence  and 
legally  applied 

Sec.  12  The  property  of  no  person  shall  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without ‘just  compensation  therefor. 

Sec.  13  All  Courts  shall  be  open,  and  every  per- 
son for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  per- 
son or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy,  by  due  course 
of  law,  and  right  and  justice  be  administered  with- 
out  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  14  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed 

Sec.  15.  All  prisoners  shall,  before  conviction,  be 
bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  of- 
fences, where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great;  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  ca*e 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

Sec  16.  No  person  shall  be  attained  of  Treason, 
or  Felony,  by  the  Legislature. 

Sec.  17  The  citizens  have  a right,  in  a peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  together  for  their  common 
good,  and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  for  redress  of  grievances,  or  other 
proper  purposes,  by  petition,  address  or  remon- 
strance. 

Sec.  18.  Every  citizen  has  a right  to  bear  arms 
defence  of  himself  and  the  State. 

Sec.  19.  The  military  shall  in  all  cases,  and  at  all 
times,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

Sec.  20  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  th 
owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  21  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges, 
or  honors,  shall  ever  be  granted,  or  conferred,  in 
this  State. 

Sec.  22.  No  citizen  of  this  State  shall  be  exiled, 
or  prevented  from  emigrating  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever 

Sec.  23.  The  right  of  trial  by  Jury  shall  remain 
inviolate. 

(£y  Subsequent  dates  shew  us  that  the  Convention 
was  regularly  proceeding  to  discharge  its  duties — 
which  shall  lie  recorded,  as  need  requires. 


of  the  Armagh  election.  Some  straggling  soldiers 
having  mingled  in  the  fray  with  their  side  arms,  a 
number  of  persons  were  severely  wounded.  Two 
detachments  of  troops  were  at  length  calWl  in, 
who  charged  tbe  rioters  and  nearly  dispersed 
them,  “when,”  says  a letter  from  Armaghj  “the 
troops  advanced  with  a victorious  cry  from  the 
m.b  who  accompanied  them,  ar.d  so  rapidly,  that 
they  charged  all  where  they  came,  peace  makers 
and  peace  breakers.  A man  had  struck  Mr.  Kidd 
in  the  face  with  a s' one:  he  was  immediately  seiz- 
ed by  Mr  Kidd.  Mr.  John  Prentice,  jun.  a very 
fine  young  man,  was  assisting  in  detaining  tbe  pri- 
soner, with  his  back  to  the  soldiers,  when  he  was 
run  through  the  body  with  the  bayonet,  whose  point 
protruded  through  the  front  of  the  waistcoat.  He 
ran  with  his  hands  covering  his  wounds  into  an  ad- 
joining  house.” 

It  is  stated  that,  of  the  members  returned  for  the 
house  of  commons,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them 
were  not  in  the  last  parliament.  These  are  exclu- 
sive of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  returns,  which  are  not 
yet  completed. 

Wheat,  average  price  for  the  week  ending  July 
18,  Sis.  6d. 

The  refractory  workmen  at  Manchester  are  said 
to  have  returned  to  their  occupations. 

London,  July  24.— We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the 
audacity  of  pirates,  who  have  during  the  last  year 
so  much  interrupted  the  trade  of  this  country,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  the  hostilities  between'spaia 


Foreign  Articles. 

“lfoitimate”  MEETINGS. 


Lord  Castlereagh  has  fixed  the  time  for  his  de- 
parture for  the  congress  of  sovereigns,  on  the  first 
week  in  September  and  he  indulges  the  hope  of 
returning  by  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber. 

THE  HARVESTS, 

Generally,  throughout  Europe,  are  spoken  of  as 
being  uncommonly  fmp. 

ENGLAND,  &c. 

Stocks , July  24. — 3 per  cents.  77  5-8;  35  do.  83 
1-8;  4 do.  97  5 8.  American  3 per  cents.  68  to 
39;  6 do.  101  102.5- 


■md  her  colonies,  has  at  last  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  government— and  that  orders  have  been  is- 
sued to  bring  these  offenders  to  jy  slice.  We'an- 
n-x  a copy  of  what  we  understand  to  he  a circular 
order  to  our  admirals  on  foreign  stations,  on  this 
important  subject,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
they  will  not  be  slow  in  carrying  these  instructions 
into  effect,  as  they  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
interruptions  to  which  our  irade  has  been  exposed 
by  these  marairlers,  and  which  we  have  been 
so  often  obliged  to  notice.  Our  readers  will  sec 
that  of  course  these  orders  do  not  apply  to  the 
bona  fide  ships  of  any  state  or  government  what- 
soever, but  only  to  those  who  make  a pretence  of 
the  South  American  troubles,  to  carry  on  a war  of 
plunder  upon  the  trade  of  all  nations,  and  particu- 
larly of  that  nation  whose  trade  is  the  most  import- 
ant and  extensive. 

“June  8,  1818. 

“Whereas  we  have  received  information,  that 
under  color  of  hostilities  subsisting  between  his 
Catholic  majesty  and  certain  provinces  or  par*s  of 
provinces  in  Spanish  America,  divers  armed  shins 
or  vessel*--,  not  belonging  to  and  fitted  out  and  set 
forth  in  the  dominions  of  bis  Catholic  m.  jos’v,  or 
the  said  provinces  or  parts  of  provinces,  but  having, 
or  pretending  to  have  commissions  of  war  or  letters 
of  marque  from  his  Catholic  majesty,  or  persons 
assuming  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government  of 
said  provinces  or  parts  of  provinces  in  Spanish 
America,  have  committed  divers  piratical  acts  and 
outrages  against  the  vessels  and  goods  ofhis  ma- 
jesty’s subjects;  yon  are  hereby  authorised  and 
required  to  issue  instructions  to  the  commanders 
of  the  ships  and  vessels  under  your  orders,  on  cre- 
dible information  of  any  piratical  act  or  outrage 
commuted  on  the  high  seas  on  anv  British  ship  of 
goods  by  any  such  armed  ship  or  vessel  as  aforesaid, 
to  : eize  and  detain. such  armed  ship  or  vessel,  and 
send  her  together  with  her  master  and  craw,  in  safe 
custody  to  England,  or  to  some  port  in  his  majes- 
ty’s colonies,  where  t court  is  established  for  the- 


FJecifim.—X  dreadful  riot  took  place  at  the  close  [trial  of  ofFences  committed  on  the  high  seas*,  toge 
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ther  with  such  witnesses  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prove  the  act  so  charged  to  have  been  committed 
by  such  ships  or  vessels,  in  order  that  the  master 
and  crew  who  may  have  committed  any  such  pi- 
ratical act,  or  outrage,  may  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  law.” 

FRANCE. 

The  produce  of  the  French  customs  is  stated  to 
have  arisen  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year 
to  6,000, OOOfr.  more  than  it  amounted  to  during  the 
same  period  of  1817;  and  an  augmentation  of  at 
least  12,000,000fr  on  the  whole  year  is  confidently 
anticipated  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue. 

GREAT  AFFAIRS. 

Prince  Francis  Charles  Napoleon,  a little  boy, 
met  his  nnmma,  her  majesty  the  arch  dutches,  and 
was  received  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  ten- 
derness— “the  dutches  of  Cambridge  is  pregnant!” 

SPAIN. 

It  is  talked  of  in  Europe  that  Spain  will — make 
war  upon  the  United  States!  It  seems  that  Spain 
has  conceded  some  commercial  advantages  to  Eng- 
land— the  particulars  are  not  yet  fully  stated. 

RUSSIA. 

The  following  is  from  a London  paper  of  July 
10 — The  Russian  brig  Rurick,  under  the  command 
of  lieut.  Kotzbue,  whose  arrival  at  Portsmouth  we 
announced  about  three  weeks  ago,  bad  been  out  on 
a voyage  of  discovery  two  years  and  eleven  months. 
The  crew  had  continued  remarkably  healthy,  but 
the  vessel  was  obliged  to  put  into  Portsmouth  for 
supplies  of  provisions.  During  his  voyage,  which 
at  first  was  directed  to  the  North,  Lieut.  Kotz- 
bue reached  a very  high  latitude,  but  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  state  it  with  accuracy,  lie  fell  in  with 
a most  singular  iceberg,  of  great  magnitude,  which 
not  only  had  a portion  of  its  surface  covered  with 
earth  and  mould,  and  bearing  trees  and  vegetable 
productions,  but  a portion  of  its  water-line  covered 
with,  a shore  formed  by  the  deposit  of  earthly  mat- 
ter, washed  down  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  earth 
covered  iceberg.  On  this  shore  a landing  was 
made  and  considerable  remains  of  the  mammoth 
were  found  in  such  a state  of  putrefaction  as  to 
produce  a most  unsupportable  stench. 

The  Rurick  brought  awaj  a number  of  tusks  and 
other  parts  of; these  immense  animals,  which  were 
probably  preserved  in  a frozen  state  for  many  ages, 
till  the  mass  of  ice  which  enclosed  them,  put  in 
motion  by  some  unknown  cause,  reached  a more 
temperate  latitude. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Mr  Gourlay,  who  lias  made  a considerable  politi- 
cal stir  in  Upper  Canada,  was  arraigned  and  tried 
for  a libel  on. the  prince  regent.  The  jury  acquit- 
ted him,  and  he  was  afterwards  entertained  with  a 
splendid  public  dinner  at  Kingston.  Tlie  toasts 
drank  breath  an  cWBritish  spirit. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A vessel  has  been  spoken,  and  desired  to  be  re- 
ported as  the  “ship  Louisa,  Joseph  Almeida  com 
mander,  bound  round  C.*pe  florn,  on  a sealing  voy- 
age!” She  carried  16  heavy  guns  and  101  men;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  do  great  execution  on  the  coas's  of 
Perii3  Ike.  Capt.  Almeida  is  under  high  obliga- 
tions to  the  Spaniards  for  their  treatment  of  him 
at  Carthagena,  when  there  for  commercial  pur- 
poses; sometime  since,  and  will  relieve  himself  of 
them  as  soron  as  possible. 

A Portuguese  Indiaman  has  returned  to  Lisbon, 
having  been  “robbed”  of  400,000  ''dollars— prob.< 
bly  captured  by  a vessel  commissioned  by  Artigas. 

Great  anxiety  was  entertained  at  Cadiz  for  t hr 
safety  of  a very  valuable  fleet  expected  fromHavan- 


na.  Five  “corsairs,”  as  the  patriot  privateers  are 
called,  were  off  the  port,  boarding  every  vessel 
that  entered  it. 

We  have  brilliant  details  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  patriots  in  Venezuela.  Gen.  Paez  has  fought 
several  hard  battles  and  been  every  where  victori- 
ous. All  the  plains  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  patriots— the  royalists  are  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains and  other  sterile  places,  or  yet  occupy  a few 
strong  towns.  Gen.  Morino  has  occupied  Carac- 
cast  after  taking  or  killing  its  whole  garrison.  400 
royalists  were  completely  routed,  with  great  loss, 
near  a village  called  Caleano.  The  garrison  of 
Cumana  made  a sallv  on  the  patriot  gen.  Bermu- 
dez, who  was  beseiging  the  place.  A very  rude 
fight,  of  five  hours,  took  place,  in  which  the  gar- 
rison are  reported  to  have  lost  half  their  number; 
But  Bermudez,  having  expended  his  ammunition, 
vvas  compelled  to  retire  to  “combine  new  opera- 
tions” and  receive  supplies. 

Mr.  Clay’s  speech  in  congress,  on  South  Ameri- 
can affairs,  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
read  at  the  heads  of  the  different  regiments,  where 
it  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  Buenos  Ayrean  commodore  Taylor,  lias  been 
arrested  at  New -York  on  a process  :ssued  against 
him  by  certain  Spaniards,  for  propertyfeaptured  by 
him  when  commanding  the  El  Patriota.  Amount 
of  alleged  damages  §90,000,  On  application  of 
the  council  of  the  commodore,  judge  Livingston 
cited  the  plaintiff*  to  shew  cause  of  action  before 
him;  on  which  the  actions  were  immediately  dis- 
continued. 


CHRONICLE. 

Pknsacot.a. — “Bloody  news!” — A London  papf-r 
of  July  25,  says— The  capture  of  Pensacola  by 
storm  is  generally  credited  by  the  best  informed 
American  merchants  in  the  city.  The  letters  re- 
ceived yesterday  are  without  any  doubt  on  the 
subject.  The  British,  consul  at  Philadelphia , on 
mentioning  the  news,  states  that  it  is  reported  500 
American  soldiers  vjere  killed  in  the  assault.  Assum- 
ing the  fact  *o  be  as  stated,  which  seems  now  hard- 
ly disputable,  war  may  be  considered  as  actually 
subsisting  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

.We  have  received  an  important  letter  from  Sp.-in, 
by  which  it  appears  that  Ferdinand  having  presided 
at  several  state  councils,  in  which  the  subject  Of 
the  Spanish  colonies  was  agitated.  Couriers  were 
dispatched  to  several  of  the  allied  powers;  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  they  related  in  some  measure 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Floridas,  by  the  troops  of 
the  United  Stales.  ; 

[The  five  hundred  Americans  killed  and  wound- 
ed, are  only  about  twice  as  many  as  were  at  all 
engaged  in  the  capture  of  Pensacola.] 

Specie.  A vessel  with  about  400,000  dollars  in 
specie  has  arrived  at  New  York  from  Fi  ance.  Ano- 
ther vessel  brings  200,000. 

Simon  Snyder,  late  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  is 
nominated  as  a member  of  the  state  senate. 

Lieut,  col.  Franklin  Wharton , senior  officer  of  the 
U.  S.  marine  corps,  died  at  New  York,  on  Tuesday 
last. 

Mobile. — Lieut.  Beall's  conduct  at  Mobile  ap- 
pears o be  much  palliated,  ifnot  fully  justified,  by 
an  op  sing  statement  of  facts  respecting  it — which 
shall  be  inserted. 

Rhode  Island.  Nathaniel  Hazard,  and  Samuel 
Ed  esquires,  both  republicans,  have  been  elected 
to  congress  from  this  slate. 
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General  index. — The  editor  had  the  pleasure, 
in  his  last  paper,  to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
GENERAL  INDEX  for  the  first  twelve  volumes  of 
the  Weekly  Kr.orsTER.  It  contains  256  pages  of 
the  usual  size  and  type  of  the  Register.  If,  like  a 
cheese,  its  value  is  to  be  judged  by  its  weight,  it 
will  be  thought  dear — but  no  one  that  will  examine 
a single  page  of  it  will  ever  consider  it  so.  It  is, 
probably,  the  most  laborious  work  of  the  kind  that 
ever  appeared  in  any  country;  and  the  matter,  it  is 
believed,  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  nearly  impossible 
for  any  one  to  fail  in  finding,  not  only  a particular 
thing  that  he  may  desire  to  refer  to,  but  every 
thing  belonging  to  any  particular  subject,  and  have 
the  whole  before  him  at  a single  view;  and  simpli 
city  is  united  with  certainty. 

All  diligence  has  been  used  to  have  the  sheets 
folded,  gathered  and  collated;  and,  on  Monday 
next,  the  copies  ordered  are  intended  to  be  packed 
and  transmitted,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  as  directed. 
Many  have  been  impatient  at  the  delay  of  this  pub- 
lication; when  they  see  it,  we  trust,  that  they  will 
excuse  the  delay  in  reflecting  upon  the  quantity  of 
work  that  has  been  done. 


Emigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  current  of  emigration,  from  the  British  do- 
minions  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  never 
was  ?8  strong  as  it  is  now.  For  the  week  ending 
the  31st  of  August,  2150  passengers,  “nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  were  emigrants  from  Europe,”  ar- 
rived at  the  single  port  of  New-York;  and  for  the 
subsequent  -week  we  kept  an  account  of  the  passen 
gers  reported  in  the  newspapers,  (which  is  far  short 
of  the  number  that  arrived)  and  found  them  to 
amount  to  nearly  3000,  for  five  or  six  principal 
ports — and  the  aggregate  may  be  fairly  estimated 
at  6000  for  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  6th  of 
September.  We  designed  to  have  published  the 
names  of  the  vessels,  with  the  places  they  arrived 
at,  with  their  respective  number  of  passengers,  as 
we  have  done  on  several  occasions,  but  thought  the 
long  list  might  unnecessarily  occupy  a page  of  our 
paper.  Of  the  six  thousand  that  arrived  in  the  two 
weeks — about  4000  were  from  England,  1000  from 
Ireland,  and  the  rest  from  Scotland,  Holland  and 
France — about  100  only,  from  the  latter.  The  emi- 
grants from  England  that  we  have  seen,  (and  we 
have  conversed  with  several)  appear  to  be  of  that 
class  of  people  which  lately  were  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  that  country — respectable  farmers;  driven 
from  their  homes  by  taxes  and  tytlies,  yet  gene- 
rally before  they  were  too  much  reduced  to  make 
their  way  in  comfort  to  a strange  land.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  appeared  to  have  considerable  sums 
of  money,  with  which  they  purposed  to  buy  and 
improve  farms  of  their  own,  and  a number  were 
making  their  way  to  the  great  settlement  that  Mr. 
Burbeck  is  founding  on  the  Wabash,  in  Indiana. 
Many  of  them  are  persons  of  intelligent  minds;  and, 
in  general,  they  were  very  decently  apparelled. 

As  we  are  of  those  who  are  always  ready  to  say 
to  the  well-disposed  but  oppressed  people  of  any 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  “come  and  partake  with 
us  of  the  blessings  of  free  government,”  very  plea 
Surable  feelings  have  been  excited  by  such  a pres- 
Yot.  XV.—  ,3/ 


sure  upon  our  s or  * — with  euch  an  accession 
the  wealth  and  strength  of  our  country.  When 
hear  that  the  “Harmony  society,”  as  it  is  called# 
raised  6000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  the  present  year# 
on  a field  which,  three  years  ago,  was  covered  with 
its  native  forests,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ca/culat - 
ing  the  auxiliary  force  of  such  a body  of  such  emi- 
grants in  causing  the  wilderness  to  smile, and  making 
our  woods  resound  with  the  busy  hum  of  men.  The 
emigration  of  the  present  year  will  give  us  not  less 
than  25,000  days  labor;  this  labor,  passing  through 
all  its  stages  of  production,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  25,000  dollars  per  day,  exclusive  of  the 
Value  of  the  articles  consumed  by  the  laborers, 
and  those  dependent  upon  them — a gross  value 
adde  i to  the  general  wealth  of  nearly  eight  millions 
per  annum,  wi  h 50  or  60,000  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation, in  one  year.  What  a source  of  revenue,  if 
the  country’s  need  requires  it — how  great  a force, 
in  arms,  to  repel  a foe!  We  do  exult— we  cannot 
help  exulting,  at  the  great  strides  the  republic  is 
making  towards  a power  to  command  the  respect 
which  its  love  of  peace  and  justice  entitles  it  to. 


Bank  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  find  that  our  warm  re- 
marks in  the  last  Register,  about  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  above  the  public  tempera- 
ment. So  far  as  we  have  heard,  they  received  the 
decided  approbation  of  every  disinterested  and  con- 
siderate man.  The  bank,  like  an  abandoned  mo- 
ther, has  most  imprudently  bastardized  its  off- 
spring, and  deserves  not  the  countenance  or  sup- 
port of  honest  people.  The  procedure— rash  and 
precipitate,  as  well  as  supremely  insolent  and  dis- 
honorable, is  almost  universally  deprecated.  Ma- 
ny newspapers,  led  on  by  the  impulse  of  public 
feeling,  have  nobly  stepped  forward  to  take  a stand 
on  the  side  of  the  public  safety.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a degree  of  meanness  attending  the  trans- 
action that  was  not  to  have  been  expected.  For, 
secretly  resolving  not  to  receive  certain  notes,  sucA 
no'es  were  literally  shoved  upon  every  one  that 
would  take  them!  Truely  this  wus  a nrirrr  busi- 
ness. But  we  have  not  room  this  week  for  the  in- 
sertion of  some  matter  prepared;  and  shall  men- 
tion only  a few  general  things,  at  present. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  committed  an 
act  of  suicide; — whether  it  will  cause  its  death  or 
not,  the  doctors  at  Washington  city  and  at  the  seits 
of  the  several  state  governments,  will  soon  havetn 
determine.  This  is  certain,  that  toe  wound  never 
can  be  wholly  cured.  The  institution  has  los.  the 
reputation  that  remained  to  it.  The  bubble  in  i\s 
stock  burst  some  time  ago;  and^  now  me  repute 
that  yet  belonged  to  the  establishment, -us  furnish- 
ing a “nutionul  currency” ! !!  has  departed  from  it. 
The  facts  furnish  a beautiful  commentary  on  gen. 
Smith’s  “great  speech”  in  favor  of  tiie  bank,  < de- 
livered in  congress  only  in  Jlpril  last.  We  regret 
that  the  occupancy  of  our  pages  prevents  the  im- 
mediate insertion  of  that  speech;  we  laid  it  ad  1 , 
feeling  that  a proper  time  tor  its  publication  would 
come — thut  time  has  arrived,  and  it  shall  be  pubi  a..- 
ed,  with  explanatory  notes  and  mmirks. 
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'Ve  spoke  of  a re-action  against  the  bank  in  our 
last  paper — such  (T  re  action  lias  speedily  received 
“a  form  and  pressure"  at  New  York,  in  the  act  of 
an  individual,  Mr.  Jacob  Barker , whose  notifica- 
tion is  inserted  below.  That  gentleman  deserves 
the  approbation  and  support  of  the  public  for  his 
foresight  and  courage.  If  he  is  reasonably  sustain- 
ed by  the  merchants  of  New  York  (whose  interest 
is  deeply  involved  iTTtlie  matter,)  he  will  not  only 
completely  defeat  the  projects  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  but  lash  the  office  in  that  city 
as  never  bank  was  lashed-  The  duties  paya- 
ble at  New  York  amount  to  a much  greater  sum 
than  is  the  amount  of  the  United  States  bank  bills 
remitt  ed  there; — the  foreign  notes  then,  being  only 
paid  in  for  duties,  the  office  is  instantly  deprived 
of  its  advantages  from  the  government  deposits, — 
and,  deprived  of  these,  it  would  stand  as  well  as 
other  banks,  except  that  it  is  compelled  to  receive 
r; : > t < s that  it  cannot  re-issue;  these  must  be  sent  to 
and  fro  and  negooiated  or  exchanged  at  the  sole 
cost  and  risk  of  the  bank,  or  remain  a dead  weight 
cn-its  haads.  The  effect  then,  maybe  easily  anti- 
cipated, that  Mr.  Barker  will  become  the  master  of 
the  branch  at  New  York,  and  be  enabled  to  draw 
from  it  every  dollar  of  its  specie  at  any  time  that* 
he  pleases,  if  many  of  its  own  notes  are  in  circula- 
tion;— and  the  offices  themselves  will  be  pulling 
and  hauling  upon  one  another  from  every  quarter. 
What  Mr.  Barker  has  done— (and  he  iias  really 

>:<i.UAL- ZED  THE  CURRENCY  ALREADY,)  Way  be  done 

by  any,  or  either,  of  the  respectable  -banks  in  our 
principal  sea-ports — and  thus,  what  was  designed 
fi  v a curse  will  be  converted  into  a blessing, — by 
checking  the  power  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the 
mammoth  iniquity,  and  holding  it  up  to  the 
odium  that  it  so  richly  deserves. 

If  these  views  of  the  subject  are  realized,  and 
we  cannot  see  any  possible  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  realized  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk, Charleston  and  New  Orleans, — 
we  shall  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  detestable  pro- 
ceeding of  the  United  States  bank,  as  tending  to 
convince  the  people  of  its  hollow  pretences  and 
sinister  views  before  its  power  was  completely 
sa  Idled  on  our  backs. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Barker’s  notice.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  for  the  information  of  some,  that 
he  has  a bank  of  his  own,  called  the  Exchange  bank, 
at  New  York. 

Exchange  bank,  J\Tent  York,  5th  Sept.  1818. 

(jjfThe  notes  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  all 
its  branches,  will  be  received  at  par,  in  deposit  at 
this  bank,  and  the  specie,  or  equivalent  to  specie, 
paid,  therefor  as  soon  after  the  deposit  as  it  may  be 
required,  unless  the  sums  wanted  be  very  large;  in 
such  cases  a delay  of  five  days  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  specie  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  which  will  be  brought  on  at 
the  expense  and  risk  of  this  bank. 

Persons  having  small  sums  in  the  paper  of  the 
United  States  bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may 
have  it  exchanged  at  this  bank  for  current  paper, 
without  opening  an  account,  and  persons  having 
bonds  to  pay  will  please  exchange  their  current 
paper  for  that  of  the  United  States  bank,  as  the 
best  means  of  continuing  this  arrangement. 

JACOB  BARKER. 


Meeting  at  Elkton,  Md. 

It  would  be  gross  affectation  in  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Register  to  say,  that  he  was  dissatis- 
fied in  seeing  his  name  generously  mentioned  in 


the  toasts  of  several  assemblages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  celebrating  our  great  national  feast  on 
the  anniversary  of  our  nation’s  birth  day,  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  against  the  “paper  system” — 

It  would  be  folly  to  assert  that  he  is  not  pleased 
by  receiving  almost  every  day,  letters  approbato- 
ry of  his  conduct,  from  men  whose  approbation 
is  worth  having — or  that  he  was  displeased  witfi 
the  compliment  paid  to  him  by  a public  meeting 
of  the  people  of  Elkton,  which  he  saw,  or  heard 
of,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Baltimore  newspa- 
pers of  Thursday  morning,  the  3d  inst. — But  as 
the  former  were  passed  over  in  delicacy,  the 
latter  also  would  never  have  had  a place  in  this 
paper,  but  for  the  strange  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Federal  Gazette  of  the  same  evening.  We 
shall  insert  them  both,  and  then  offer  a few  re- 
marks. 

ELKTON  MEETING. 

At  a numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
farmers , mechanics  and  laborers  of  Csecii  county,  at 
Elkton,  on  the  22d  August,  the  revd.  Wm.  Milleb 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Henry  Stump  appoint- 
ed secretary,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
September  next  the  members  of  this  meeting  will 
(on  their  own  account)  receive  the  paper  of  no 
bank  except  ouch  as  pay  specie  on  demand. 

Resolved,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
^September  next,  the  members  of  this  meeting  will 
receive  no  paper  currency  of  a smaller  denomina- 
tion than  one  dollar. 

Resolved,  Tfiat  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  of  this  coun- 
ty, is  attributable  to  the  mal-administration  of  its 
banks. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  consider  the  refusal 
of  the  banks  of  this  county  to  pay  specie  for  their 
notes,  whilst  they  continue  to  make  large  dividends 
among  their  stockholders,  as  a flagrant  violation  of 
the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and  con- 
trary to  the  proper  principles  of  banking. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
the  fate  of  the  banks  of  this  county  can  be  fore- 
seen in  that  of  the  Somerset  and  [Merchants*]  Al- 
exandria banks. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  view  with  abhor- 
rence, and  a spirit  of  determined  opposition,  the 
alarming  increase  of  banks  of  fictitious  capitals 
in  this  state. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  consider  the  banks 
in  this  state  generally,  and  particularly  in  this  coun- 
ty, as  monied  aristocracies,  replete  with  favoritism, 
and  principles  dangerous  to  republicanism. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  consider  the  Elkton 
and  Port  Deposit  banks,  the  common  grievances  of 
Csecil  county,  and  the  principal  causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  her  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  mecha- 
nical interests. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting 
will  use  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  to  redress 
these  intolerable  grievances. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  will 
withhold  their  suffrages  from  any  candidate  for  a 
seat  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland  (or  any  other 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  people)  unless  he  will 
pledge  himself  to  pass  la-vs  compelling  the  banks 
to  act  honestly  and  pay  specie  for  their  notes,  un- 
der such  penalties  as  will  ensure  a compliance  with 

*The  \vor<l“mer chants”  inserted  in  brackets,  was 
evidently  designed  to  have  had  a place  in  the  reso- 
lution, though  not  so  published,  and  I have  there;, 
fore  inserted  it.  Em.  Reg. 
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such  laws,  and  that  he  will  not  vote  for  chartering 
a new  bank  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
voted  our  late  representative,  Mattheio  Pearce, 
esq.  for  the  independent  stand  he  made  against 
the  banking  system  at  the  last  session  of  the  Mary- 
land legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be 
voted  Mr.  Niles,  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  for 
his  laudable  and  successful  endeavors  in  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
banks. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  signed  by  the  secretary,  and  published  in  the 
Baltimore  American , Federal  Republican  and  Dela - 
ivai'e  Watchman . 

Published  by  order  of  the  meeting, 

HENRY  STUMP,  sec’ry. 

From  the  Federal  Gazette. 

[As  if  addressed  to  the  editor,  Mr.  Gwynn] 
“Elkton  bank. — The  two  morning  papers  of  this 
city  contain  the  resolutions  said  to  be  “unanimous- 
ly adopted  at  a numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  of  Cxbil 
county,  at  Eikton,  on  the  22d  of  August.”  If  this 
statement  is  true,  such  is  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  some  of  their  resolutions,  it  must  be  be- 
lieved, that  a respectable  meeting  of  farmers,  me 
chanics  and  laborers,  have  had  so  little  respect  for 
truth  and  decency,  as  to  slander  indiscriminately 
the  directors  of  all  the  banks  of  this  state.  The 
following  resolution  is  selected  as  a proof: 

“Resolved,  That  this  meeting  consider  the  banks 
in  this  state  generally,  and  particularly  in  this 
County,  as  monied  aristocracies  replete  with  favor- 
itism and  principles  dangerous  to  republicanism.” 

I consider  it  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  the  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Register,  that  the  same  meeting 
which  could  unanimously  adopt  such  a resolution 
as  the  above,  should  also  resolve  to  thank  him  “for 
his  laudable  and  successful  endeavors  in  enlight- 
ening the  minds  of  the  people  on  the  subject  of 
banks.”  The  unanimous  resolvers  have  certainly  giv- 
en decided  proof  of  the  success  of  his  endeavors 
in  enlightening  their  minds. 

One  resolution,  however,  was  passed,  which  the 
members  of  the  meeting,  if  they  have  individually 
sufficient  resolution,  ought  to  adhere  to,  “not  to  re- 
ceive the  paper  of  any  bank  except  such  as  pay 
specie  for  their  notes  on  demand;”  this  is  a correct 
and  decent  resolution,  and  I venture  to  affirm,  in 
the  case  of  the  Eikton  bank,  and  of  every  one  si- 
milarly situated,  would  cure  the  evils  complained 
of;  and  if  earlier  adopted,  would  have  prevented 
them.” 

Now,  as  the  “editor  of  the  Weekly  Register” 
knew  nothing  of  the  meeting,  publicly  or  privateh, 
more  than  any  other  citizen  of  Baltimore,  he  would 
feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Gwynn,  to  shew  cause  why,  [he 
being  a lawyer  as  well  as  a bank  director,  specu- 
lator and  publisher]  it  w;<s  “peculiarly  unfortu 
nate”  for  him  that  the  people  assembled  and  adopt- 
ed the  resolution  quoted?  Did  the  shoe  pinch,  the 
cap  fit? — or  was  it  a simple  ebullition  of  the  mysti- 
fication which  always  involves  every  five  lines  we 
are  favored  with  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman? 

Cut  the  resolution  may  be  easily  supported — it  is 
as  true  as  the  gospel.  It  always  has  been  true — it 
will  never  cease  to  be  true,  whilst  banks  are  consti- 
tuted as  they  are.  All  men  know  that  '‘generally,” 
they  are  mere  commo n sewers  of  benefit  to  a few. — 
1 call  them  “common  sewers”  to  express  an  idea 


how  much  the  public  good,  supposed  to  be  design, 
ed,  is  preverted  to  the  advantage  of  individuals. 

Are  proofs  wanted-- they  are  to  be  met  with  at 
every  corner!  I will  mention  three  c:.ses  out  of 
hundreds  that  I know  or  have  heard  of, 

1.  Certificates  of  specie  deposits  were  issued,  by 
which  the  specie  part  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
mammoth  paper  b-*nk  was  paid,  when  the  persons 
in  whose  favor  they  were  issued  had  not  one  cent 
of  specie  in  the  hank  from  whence  such  certificates 
issued,  more  than  other  persons  having  depo- 
sits therein,  it  being  at  a time  when  the  banks  did 
not  pay  specie.  And  some  of  these  very  certifi- 
cates were  retired  by  drafts  on  the  great  paper 
manufactory,  itself  after  it  went  inio  Operation! 

2.  A bank,  that  was  accustomed  to  receive,  the 
notes  of  a certain  country  bank,  refused  suddenly 
to  take  them,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  1000  dollars, 
of  a person  who  had  to  pay  a note  at  that  bank. — 
He  was  forced  to  sell  them— and  did  so,  at  three  per 
cent,  loss,  to  a merchant,  receiving  a check  for 
them,  which  he  was  requested  not  to  take  in  for  an 
hour.  The  check  being  on  the  bank  at  which  his 
note  was  payable,  he  went  there  at  the  end  of  the 
hour,  and  found  the  merchant’s  clerk  depositing  the 
identical  money  which  lie  had  got  shaved,  to  make 
good  the  check  that  had  been  given  to  him  in  ex- 
change for  it! 

3.  The  endorsat  ion  of  a check  for  §40,000,  drawn 
by  a dealer  in  bank  notes,  by  which  it  wa$  made 
negociable  as  money,  at  a time  when  the  dealer  had 
not  500  dollars  in  the  bank  in  whose  behalf  it  was 
endorsed. 

These  cases  are  not  selected  because  of  their 
peculiar  enormity — by  no  means!!  the  like  are  too 
common  to  give  them  pre-eminence:  nor  are  they 
localized  to  any  particular  bank — though  some 
banks,  I hope,  have  not  done  any  thing  of  either 
sort.  Nor  shall  we  at  present,  answer  any  one,  if 
he  asks,  “do  you  mean  me?”* — but  the  facts  stat- 
ed auk  true,  and  apply  to  any  meridian  as  weil  as 
to  that  of  Baltimore.  So  much  for  banks  being 
replete  with  “favoritism.”  But,  really,  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  prove  that  they  are  so,  cay  more 
than  to  say,  when  it  is  night,  that  the  sun  is  down. 

If  banks  are  not  “monied  aristocracies”  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  are  unknown  to  me— if  they  were 
otherwise,  indeed,  they  would  not  be  batiks'  This 
is  a positive,  not  a “general”  assertion.  We  un- 
derstand an  aristocracy  to  consist  in  something 
not  common  to  a people  at  large:  a bank  has  power, 
by  law,  to  issue  what  passes  for  money  in  a way 
that  individuals  Cannot  do  it;  and  its  stockholders 
are  exempted  from  the  same  personal  responsibili- 
ty, as  to  the  payment  of  its  debts,  that  bind  the 
people  to  moderation  and  honesty  in  their  dealings. 
On  these  two  simple  points  we  rest  the  defence  of 
the  resolution  in  this  respect,  and  defy  every  spe- 
cies '>f  sophistry  to  affect  it.  The  investiture  of 
any  power  in  a set  of  me.1,  to  do  that  which  other 
men  may  not  do — or  an  exemption  to  some  of  any 
rule  which  bears  upon  a people  generally, — must 
create  an  aristocracy.  And  it  is  a corollary,  that 
every  arislocrac)  “is  dangerous  to  republicanism.” 
When  any  set  of  men  may  establish  a bank — when 
every  stockholder  shall  be  held  responsible,  in  his 

*Simply  because  a hundred  persons  or  more  in 
Baltimore  only,  may  suppose  themselves  implicat- 
ed by  the  fafcts  stated;  and  there  might  be  a thou- 
sand applicants  from  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston,  &o.  &r. — such  things,  or  things  like  them* 
being  the  common  sfoefe  of  most  places  where  there 
are  banks. 
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person  and  property  for  the  debts  of  banks — then, 
and  not  till  then,  can  banks  cease  to  be  “monied 

ARISTOCRACIES,  REPLETE  WITH  FAVORITISM  AND  PUIBT- 
C1PI.ES  DANGEROUS  TO  REPUBLICANISM  ” 

Having  mentioned  the  receipt  of  many  approba- 
tory letters,  I feel  disposed  to  give  an  extract  from 
two  or  three  that  happen  to  be  lying  on  the  table 
before  me,  being  yet  unfiled,  because  unanswered, 
each  containing-  a remittance.  I verily  believe  that 
1 could  fill  a considerable  volume  with  similar  ex- 
tracls  from  letters  received  within  the  last  six 
months.  They  convince  me  that  I am  advocating 
the  people's  cause— and  being  convinced  of  that , no 
earthly  power  shall  make  me  abandon  it  until  hope 
is  lost  in  fruition  or  sunk  in  despair.  The  latter,  I 
trust,  never  will  be  the  case.  And  here,  1 may 
gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  people  have  ren- 
dered my  inclination  subservient  to  my  interest. — 
'flie  increase  of  subscribers  is  exceedingly  flatter- 
ing, and  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  pre- 
sent year  I shall  be  more  promptly  paid  for  my  pa-, 
per  than  perhaps  any  other  is  paid  for,  whose  eir- 
culaiion  is  so  extensive  and  scattered.  It  is  true, 
tliuThionesly  is  the  best  policy” — but  it  is  an  aphor- 
ism not  less  just,  that — it  is  true  policy  to  make 
k a man’s  interest  to  be  not  only  passively  hon- 
est. Want  is  an  eneu.y  of  virtue — and  “hunger 
-will  break  through  stone  walls.” 

EXTRACTS. 

From  an  ohl  soldier  of  the  revolution , in  Tennessee. 
“The  old  ’76-er  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health 
and  easy  circumstances.  1 am  distant  from  the 
banks  of  speculation  and  out  of  reach  of  their  iron 
claws,  and  hope  to  remain  so — but  in  proof  of  my 
friendship  for  your  labors  about  them,  I send  you 
six  dollars  for  my  next  year’s  subscription — it  is  in 
paper,  but  if  I lived  within  5 or  10  miles  of  you  I 
would  hand  it  to  you  in  silver  with  my  own  hand. 
[He  then  pays  me  some  compliments  which  I dare 
not  repeal,  and  concludes  thus] — may  the  Ruler  of 
all  events  cause  all  the  editors  and  all  good  men 
in  the  UnitedSiates  to  assist  to  destroy  the  infernal 
bubble  of  paper  money  speculation  in  our  land. 
Goon,  sir— I pray  and  hope  your  hands  will  be  hold- 
en  up  likes  Moses’  of  old,  until  you  prevail. 
Farewell,  Mr.  Niles.” 

From  a gentleman  of  Maryland — a blessing  to  the 
neighborhood  he  inhabits;  ivhose  industry  and  patri- 
otism has  fe w rivals  and  no  superiors.  “Friend — If  1 
had  a golden  eagle  1 would  certainly  have  sent  it 
to  you  [for  his  own  advance  and  that  of  a new  sub- 
scriber] for  your  Register,  instead  of  these  “rags.” 
The  “image  and  superscription  ofCasar”  did  not 
more  fully  entitle  him  to  his  “tribute,”  than  your  la- 
bors entitle  you  to  the  purest  coin  for  them.  Your 
essays  on  the  subjects  of  banks  and  banking  de 
serve  and  receive  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 
The  subject  is  important — you  have  volunteered 
in  a cause  that  has  deterred  by  its  difficulty,  its 
danger  and  its  magnitude  the  most  intrepid.  Thou- 
sands have  seen,  avowed,  and  in  their  own  little 
circles,  denounced  this  growing  evil;  but  you,  [&c.] 

Go  on — you  have  the  approbation  of  all 

honest  considerate  men.  Let  the  people  have  the 
truth  fully  before  them,  and  I never  despair  of  their 
cause,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  have 
tncigv,  ;in(j  if  it  can  be  concentrated  to  one  object, 
ic  is  irresistible.  The  mammoth  evil  itself  (whose 
course  every  day  confirms  the  fears  I have  never 
ceased  to  entertain  of  it)  may  yet  be  taught  that 
high  spirited  and  enlightened  people  will  not 
calmly  permit  the  most  palpable  impositions  to  be 
|.,heu  upon  the  whole  naiibii  by  a few , im- 


pudently rioting  in  the  power  and  wealth  they  have 
cunningly  contrived  to  amass.” 

From  a gentleman  of  Virginia.  I am  glad  you 
have  taken  up  the  cudgels  against  banks  and  bank- 
ing. My  opinion  is,  that  many  parts  of  the  com- 
munity suffer  more  in  a pecuniary  view  from  them 
than  they  would  from  the  incursion  of  a horde  of 
Vandals.  May  your  exertions  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess they  deserve,  and  may  the  rag  barons  of  the 
country  pass  into  their  original  insignificance, 
loaded  with  the  curses  and  ignominy  heaped  upou 
them  by  an  injured  and  incensed  people.” 

The  following  was  received  at  the  moment  when 
I had  copied  the  preceding — it  is  from  an  old  friend, 
who  voted  in  congress  against  the  incorporation  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  He  was  so  good  as 
to  act  as  “cashier”  for  the  subscribers  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  remitting  the  monies  due  to  Sept. 
1819,  says — 

“The  money  which  I enclose  consists  of  U.  S. 
branch  notes  payable  at  Baltimore.  I hope  it  may 
be  wortli  to  you  what  it  purports  to  be;  but  it  will 
not  pass  here  any  longer,  since  the  mother  bank  re- 
fuses to  take  it.  So  much  for  an  uniform  national 
currency!  I feel  quite  comfortable  in  reflecting 
on  my  vole  relative  to  that  enormous  institution. 
Although  I did  not  profess  to  know  much  about  the 
subject,  I apprehend  some  of  my  fears  will  be  rea- 
lized.” 


“Every  man  in  his  humor.” 

THINGS  TO  BE  LAUGHED  OR  WEPT  AT. 

From  the  Boston  Patriot. 

Messrs.  Editors— Several  of  our  papers  have  late- 
ly taken  notice  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Great 
Britain  views  the  increase  of  our  naval  power.  I 
was  not,  however,  prepared  to  find  it  so  extensive 
as  it  appears  to  be.  In  the  Naval  Chronicle  for 
May  and  June  this  year,  there  are  no  less  than  nine 
articles,  most  of  them  of  great  length,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  increasing  naval  power  of  America.  I have 
copied  from  the  number  for  May  the  following  arti- 
cle, which,  though  it  does  not  display  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  British  on  this  subject  as  forcibly 
as  some  others,  is  more  convenient,  on  account  of 
its  length,  for  our  purpose. 

“April  20th,  1818* 

“Mr.  Editor — Whilst  the  desire  to  have  a pro- 
portion #f  our  navy  made  fit  to  cope  successfully * 
with  that  of  Jlmerica  is  so  generally  felt  and  ex- 
pressed, I cannot  but  suppose  government  are  also 
fully  sensible  of  the  necessity  for  accomplishing 
what  will  at  once  gratify  the  eager  wishes  of  the 
nation,  and  add,  as  it  will  unquestionably  do,  to  the 
naval  power  and  security  of  the  kingdom. 

“That  government  is  fully  impressed  with  these 
sentiments  appears  pretty  evident  and  if  its  mea- 
sures are  duly  persevered  in,  will  soon  accomplish 
all  that  is  wanted,  viz.  to  keep  an  eye  on  and  to 
keep  full  pace  with  (1  should  wish  however  to  pre- 
cede them)  the  active  exertions  of  that  rapidly  ad- 
vancing naval  power.  Ye  t why,  1 would  ask,  build 
so  many  common  sized  frigates,  and  so  few  as  four 
only  of  a larger  size,  fit  to  contend  with  the  Ameri- 
cans? And  why  not  give  directions  for  making  these 
ships  rf  a sufficient  length  and  strength  to  carry  more 
and  heavier  guns  in  case  of  a war  with  America?  If 
they  should  only  be  wanted  for  a French  or  any  other  war 
12  and  18  could  be  substituted for  26  pounders ,”  £$c. 

From  the  Franklin  Gazette. 

It  is  worth  while  contrasting,  now  and  then,  a few 
items  of  expenditure  in  the  British  government, 
with  those  of  a similar  nature,  (if  there  be  any,)  in 
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our  own.  We  shall  always  find  cause  for  national 
pride  and  exultation. 

Foreign  ministers,  in  number  say  six,  receive 
each  an  annual  salary  of  559000.  This  is  understood 
to  be  in  full  compensation  for  all  services,  unless 
of  a really  extraordinary  character.  The  outfit, 
notwithstanding  the  practices  of  some  modern  ne- 
gociators,  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  as  a regu- 
lar expenditure. 

Six  ministers  abroad,  at  $9000  per  annum,  draw 
upon  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  §13,500 
per  quarter. 

In  the  red  book  of  England,  are  the  following  three, 
among  numberless  other  charges,  belonging  to  the 
same  score,  upon  the  civil  list,  for  one  quarter  of  a 
year: — shillings  and  pence  omitted. 

1.  Equipage  to  ministers  at 

foreign  courts,  11,300/.  or  §50,221  72 

2.  Disbursement  of  do.  do.  38,386  170,602  63 

3.  Salaries  of  do.  do.  43,968  195.411  32 


sand,  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  dollars  and 
thirty  four  cents,  as  perhaps  the  fourth  er  fifth 
tpart  of  his  royal  highness’s  requisition  upon  the 
national  exchequer  for  the  decoration  of  his  town- 
house. 

From  the  some. 
aspen’s  chuonologt. 

Mr.  Jlache — The  following  notices  of  military 
events  are  taken  from  “Aspen’s  Chronology,”  prin  t- 
ed  in  London,  in  1816,  and  shew  the  regard  to  truth 
and  candor , which  is  paid  by  British  writers,  when 
their  military  character  is  concerned. 

“1813,  Dec.  19— Fort  George,  North  America, 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  British.” 

[On  the  27th  May,  1813,  Fort  George  was  storm- 
ed and  taken  by  the  Americans  from  the  British, 
and  on  the  16th  December,  1813,  general  M’Clure 
removed  the  public  stores,  and  destroyed  the  fort, 
and  retired  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Niagara 
river  before  the  enemy  approached.] — Ed.  Franklin 
Gaz. 


Amount  of  three  items  of  British  ex- 
penditure, §416,235  67 

Total  of  American  expenditure,  13  500 


Difference  quarterly,  402,735  67 

Difference  annually,  1,610,942  68 

One  million,  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  sixty-eight 
cents!!! 


While  others  are  talking  of  the  appropriations 
made  for  furnishing  the  president's  house , and  mak- 
ing such  fuss  about,  what  is  in  reality  very  trif- 
ling,* let  us  take  a peep  into  some  of  the  charges 
made  upon  the  British  government  by  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent,  for  a few  articles  that 


decorate  Carlton  house. 

1.  Five  articles,  a girandole, 
candelabra,  lustre,  and  two 

lanterns,  4053/.  or  §18,013  12 

2.  Plateau,  and  desert  orna- 
ments, 4722  i 20,986  34 

3.  Three  stars  and  twobadges,  8801  39,115  16 

4.  A clock,  a salvor,  a sabre, 

george,  and  a stand,  3934  17,484  24 

5.  Two  picture  frames,  3 ca- 
binets, bronze  satyrs,  3460  15,377  60 


§110,976  46 

In  this  little  enumeration  it  will  be  perceived  that 
not  one  article  of  real  use  and  necessity  is  mention- 
ed. They  are  all  trinkets  and  gewgaws,  of  mere 
show.  The  substantial  furniture  of  a home , is  en- 
tirely excluded.  The  carpets,  mirrors,  tables, 
chairs,  curtery,  &c.  See.  must  form  another  sum  of 
twice  the  amount.  And  we  purposely  omitted  an 
item,  which,  in  the  red  book , stands  upon  the  same 
list,  in  order  to  give  it  a distinct  and  forcible  spe- 
cification. 

6.  Plate,  21,926/.  or  §97,447  88 


§208,424  34 

Making  the  total  of  two  hundred  and  eight  thou- 


*The  editor  ot  the  Register  does  not  consider 
any  approach  towards  the  profligacy  of  England  as 
“trifling.”  It  is  the  example , not  the  amount  of  a 
solitary  expenditure,  that  he  would  deprecate.  As 
simplicity  retires  from  the  house  of  a president  of 
the  United  States,  ostentation  and  unmeaning  pa- 
rade will  advance  to  fiR  its  place.  Very  much  de- 
pends on  the  first  step. 


“1814,  May  6— Fort  Oswego,  on  lake  Ontario, 
captured  by  the  British.” 

[At  the  capture  of  this  fort  the  enemy  lost  in  kil- 
led and  wounded,  as  many  men  as  there  were  Ame- 
ricans opposed  to  them;  they  had  seven  times  the 
force  we  had  and  were  obliged  to  evacuate  in  the 
night.] — ib. 

“1814,  Aug.  11 — The  town  of  Stonnington,  N.  A. 
attacked  and  taken  by  sir  Thomas  Hardy." 

[The  British  attacked  Stonnington,  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1814,  With  a 74,  two  frigates,  one  brig, 
and  one  sloop  of  war,  which  was  defended  by  a few 
militia  and  three  guns,  two  of  them  long  18’s.  The 
attack  commenced  at  9 at  night,  and  continued  till 
one  in  the  morning,  with  round  shot,  bombs  and 
rockets;  it  was  renewed  in  the  morning.  The  74 
partook  in  the  brave  affair!  some  thousands  of  shot 
were  fired,  and  the  whole  squadron,  which  p artici- 
pated, at  length  withdrew.  The  enemy  had  a barge 
full  of  men  sunk,  and  the  brig  almost  torn  to  pieces. 
We  lost  no  men,  had  four  slightly  wounded, 
two  houses  fired,  which  were  immediately  extin- 
guished, two  horses  killed,  and  it  is  reported  one 
chicken  slightly  wounded. 

On  the  11th  August,  they  made  a second  attack, 
which  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  until  11 
o’clock  the  next  day,  when  they  again  withdrew. 
In  this  last  affair,  their  force  was  increased  to,  and 
consisted  of  one  74,  one  razee,  one  frigate,  one 
bomb  ship,  a sloop  of  war,  and  two  brigs!! 

Stonnington  village  contains  but  100  houses,  and 
800  inhabitants,  and  was  never  surrendered;— the 
inhabitants  proved  too  hardy  for  sir  Thomas— and 
the  two  18’s  kept  his  squadron  completely  at 
bay.]  ib. 

“1814,  August  12 — Attack  of  the  British  ox 
the  American  vessels  on  lake  erie.” 

[On  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  eleven  months 
previous  to  this  time,  every  vessel  belonging  to 
the  British  was  taken  by  our  fleet  on  lake  Erie;  and 
the  British  chronologer,  would  have  shook  like  an 
aspen  leaf  had  he  been  opposed  to  Perry’s  fire. 
Mr.  Aspen  has,  in  a convenient  manner, forgotten  to 
give  the  correct  clay  of  the  year  and  month  of  oxr 
victory  on  lake  Erie,  and  has  substituted,  “ attack  of 
the  British ,”  for  “ glorious  victory  of  the  Americans ,” 
slight  errors  in  a faithful  chronology,  which  we  hope 
he  will  correct  in  the  next  edition.] — ib. 

“1815,  Sept.  6 — Battle  of  Plattsburgh:  the  Ame- 
ricans nniVEN  under  THEiu  fouts  by  sir  George 
Prevost.” 

[Besides  the  im  truth  of  the  event  of  this  banlr, 
thevear,  and  day  of  the  month  are  r*!so  i;  islate.d. 
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The  battle  and  victory,  bo'h  on  lake,  and  oa  land, 
by  fleet  and  by  fort,  by  M’Donough  and  by  Macomb, 
took  place  on  the  11th  of  September,  lbl4,  precise- 
ly one  year  and  one  day  after  Perry’s  victory , which 
is  styled  an  attack,  and  which  commodore  Yeo  cal- 
led, in  his  official  despatch,  communicating'  the  de- 
feat. “an  ill-fated  action.”] — ib. 

‘1815,  Jan.  15 — The  American  ship  President  of 
sixty  guns,  and  490  men,  captured  by  capt.  Hope,  of 
the.'Endymiori  frigate,  off  Sandy  Ilookd’ 

[The  President  frigate  was  captured  after  an  ac- 
tion o l four  hours  find  a half  by  one  razee  and  three 
frigates.  The  President  frigate  wag  commanded 
Tf  the  gallant  Decatur,  whom,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, merited  more  candor  from  a British  chronolo- 
ger  for  his  polite  treatment  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Macedonian,  a British  frigate,  captured  by 
him  with  a frigate  of  equal  force,  and  brought  safe- 
ly into  an  American  port.  But  let  the  faithful  chro- 
. nolagt-v,  in  the  next  edition,  look  at  the  following  ad- 
vertisement copied  from  a London  paper , and  let  him 
blush,  not  only  for  himself  in  publishing  a gross 
misstatement , but  for  his  naval  heroes , who,  as  Mr. 
Niles,  editor  of  the  Register,  observed,  were  willing 
to  give  up  tli  e glory  of  the  achievement,  and  only 
cared  about  dividing  the  spoils. 

“ London , May  4 — Notice  is  hereby  ‘given  to  the 
officers  and  companies  of  H.  M.  ships  Endymion, 
Pomona  and  Tenedos,  captains  Hope,  Parker  and 
X/imley,  commanders,  who  were  on  board  at  the 
pasture  of  the  American  frigate  President,  on  the 
15th  Jar. -1315,  that  they  will  be  paid  their  respec- 
tive proportions  of  the  net  proceeds  of  head  money 
for  the. said  capture,  on  the  10th  inst.  and  all  shares 
not  then  claimed  will  be  recalled  at  No.  23,  Nor- 
folk-street,  Strand,  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  for 
three  months  from  the  first  day  of  payment.” 

WILLIAM  MARSH  Jr.  agent. 

A similar  advertisement  was  printed  at  Bermu- 
da, March  8,  1815,  fof  the  distribution  of  prize 
money,  (the  proceeds  of  the  value  of  the  hull  and 
stores  of  the  President)  amongst  the  officers  and 
crews  of  the  above  enumerated  vessels,  together 
with  the  Majestic , John  Hayes,  esq.  captain. 

The  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  by  the 
British  frigate  Shannon,  is  carefully  noted,  but  not 
a word  of  thp  gallant  exploits  of  our  navy  is  men- 
tioned. To  point  out  the  errors  contained  in  the 
above  chronological  details  would  be,  it  is  thought, 
unnecessary.  As  we  hope  every  American,  who 
could  read  at  the  time  the  eveqts  occurred,  will  be 
able  to  'detect  their  fallacy.  Should,  however, 
there  be  any  who  haye  forgotten  the  true  state- 
ment, let  him  make  it  a task  to  inform  himself  on 
the  subject,  by  a reference  to  Niles’  Register,  and 
the  work  called  “the  War,  or  Thompson’s  history 
of  the  war.” 

From  a New  York  paper. 

The  London  Courier  has  violently  attacked  the 
character  of  gen.  Jackson,  t,lhe  doughty  occupier  of 
Pensacola”  as  he  is  sneeringly  called.  The  Mon  j- 
vg  Chronicle , the  most  respectable  of  the  opposi- 
tion papers,  had  published  a biographical  sketch  of 
the  general,  which  did  not  quite  suit  the  Courier. — 
Jackson  is  accused  of  haying,  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous Tor  the  number  of  duels  he  has  fought.  A- 
mong.  other  things,  it  is  stated  of  him  by  the  Chro- 
nicle, “that  he  was  formerly  a judge;  and  when  he 
was  once  presiding  in  that  capacity,  a criminal  on 
bis  circuit  had  escaped  from  the  officers  of  justice. 
Judge  Jackson  oruei  ed  the  sheriff  to  raise  the  posse 
to  pursue  the  offender,  and  advised  him  to  summon 
him  (Jackson)  among  others.  The  judge  ' tic  cord- 


ingly  -went  at  the  head  of  the  posse,  and  shot  the  of- 
fender (who  resisted)  with  his  own  hand.  He  then 
returned  to  the  judgment  seat,  received  the  report 
of  the  resistance  and  death  of  the  individual,  and 
gave  an  order  for  his  burial  ii>  due  form.”  The 
Courier,  however,  remarks,  “we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  so  offensive  to  public  decorum 
could  be  committed,  even  in  America /” 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  the  London  editors  for 
this  new  anecdote  about  the  “man  of  Orleans.” — 
We  call  it  new,  for,  as  the  New-York  editor  asserts, 
“we  venture  to  say  that  it  was  never  before  heard 
of  in  America;”  being  purely  a tough  yarn  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture. — Ed.  Reg.] 

From  a London  paper,  of  July  30. 

Four  American  vessels  were  met  in  the  Baltic 
about  ten  days  since,  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  ballast,  in  order  to  load  with  naval  stores,  with 
which  they  were  directed  to  return  home,  as  speedily  as 
possible.  This  is  far  from  being  the  first  instance 
that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  eagerness 
of  the  Americans  to  provide  themselves,  not  merely 
with  naval  stores,  but  with  ammunition  and  artil- 
lery! Most  of  the  American  ships  which  leave  the 
Thames,  carry  out  military  stores  in  great  abun- 
dance— cannon  balls,  pieces  of  cannon,  and  gun- 
powder— taking  in  the  latter  at  the  place  assigned 
for  loading  cargoes  of  that  sort.  One,  which  sailed 
five  or  six  weeks  since,  carried  out  several  24 
pounders,  guns  suitable  to  no  vessel  under  the 
strength  of  a frigate.  All  this  is  done  publicly, 
and  we  mention  it  as  a mere  matter  of  curiosity, 
and  not  with  the  slightest  notion  that  it  should  be 
prevented. — [How  kind!']  The  probability  is,  that 
many  such  materials  have  been  re-sold  indirectly 
to  the  South  American  insurgents,  that  some  are 
provided  by  individuals  and  by  government  for  the 
war  with  Spain,  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
stored  for  any  other  war,  to  which  the  Americans 
may  suppose  themselyes  led  by  their  “high  desti- 
nies!” 

[Every  line  a “thumper.”  What  do  we  want  of 
Russia  or  even  of  England,  the  “ mistress  of  the  sea,” 
of  naval  stores  or  naval  equipments?  We  have  all 
that  the  fqr.mer  supplies,  in  abundance — as  to  can- 
non and  gun  powdeF,  we  actually  export  both  and  irk 
great  quantities  of  our  own  manufacture.  For 
their  quality-— -enquire  of  capt.  Dacres  and  others. — 
Ed.  Reg.] 

GEN.  MOREAU. 

Whosoever  is  disposed  to  be  merry— -let  him  read 
the  following.  Some  man  of  the  name  of  Phillippart , 
in  his  memoirs  of  gen.  Moreau,  in  which  he  profes- 
ses to  be  very  careful  to  tell  nothing  but  the  truth, 
says— 

“77ie  Americans  repeatedly  offered  gen.  Moreau 
the  command  of  their  armies , and  the  agents  of  Bona- 
parte were  continually  employed  to  induce  him  to 
the  adoption  of  some  step  that  might  deprive  him  of 
his  well  earned  popularity — and  they  even  flattered 
themselves  with  inducing  him  to  become  rulerof 
North  America:  but  those  and  every  other  attempt 
were  foiled  by  the  nobleness  which  constantly  ani- 
mated gen.  Moreau,  and  which,  throughout  his 
tempestuous  career,  drew  respect  from  such  of  his 
enemies  as  enjoyed  any  liberality  of  feeling.”— 
page  216. 

[Europeans  generally,  are  as  ignorajit  of  the  dis- 
position and  feeling  of  the  Americans,  as  the  Bri- 
tish were  of  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  up  which  they 
intended  to  float  vessels  of  a “peculiar  construc- 
tion!”— ED.  heg.] 
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Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  £CC. 

American  6 per  cents,  at  London,  Aug.  8 — 103 
Mr.  Baring,  the  banker,  it  is  said,  is  invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-ia-Cha- 
pelle.  His  interest  in  the  French  loans  is  given  as 
the  cause  of  it. 

The  American  Indians  are  drawing  crowded  hou- 
ses to  the  British  theatres,  and  are  making  much 
money  for  themselves. 

A report  was  in  circulation  at  Hamburg,  that 
England  will  probably  obtain  by  negotiation  a port 
in  the  Baltic. 

As  a proof  of  the  increase  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  Liverpool,  it  is  stated,  that  the  dock  du- 
ties, which  were  in  1817,  75,999/.  lbs.  4 d.  have 
this  year  risen,  to  98,538/.  8s.  3 cl.  being  an  increase 
of  22,638/.  11s.  lid. 

The  woolen  manufactory  in  England,  it  is  said, 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  we  are 
told,  that  the  quantity  of  wool  imported  into  all 
parts  of  England  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  nine  millions  of  pounds ; whereas, 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  preceding  year 
amounted  only  to  86  millions,  and  not  more  than 
75  millions  in  any  former  year. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  London  Courier, 
from  Manchester,  Aug.  1,  states  that  the  spinners, 
to  the  number  of  14,000,  still  continue  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  their  employers,  and  are  subsisting  upon 
their  own  limited  means.  This  combination  of  the 
laborers  appears  to  be  quite  extensive;  and  it  is 
even  stated  that  remittances  to  these  deluded  peo- 
ple have  been  made  from  the  mechanics  of  London. 
Some  of  the  English  papers  speak  with  trembling 
upon  the  subject,  and  attribute  the  disorders  to  the 
seditious  writings  and  secret  machinations  of  the 
Black  Dwarf  and  company. 

Liverpool , Aug.  8.— The  singular  suspension  of 
business  at  Manchester  still  continues,  and  the 
strength, of  the  discontented  is  even  increased  by 
continual  accessions  of  numbers.  No  means  of 
checking  this  monstrous  and  alarming  evil  has  yet 
been  suggested,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  to  provide  the 
adequate  remedy  without  sucli  encroachments  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  cannot  be  endured.  An 
application  of  military  force  has  been  spoken  of, 
but  such  a cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
This,  however,  is  most  certain,  that  if  we  cannot 
destroy  this  principle  of  combination,  it  will  infal- 
liably  destroy  us.  Neither  commerce,  nor  manu- 
factures,' nor  law,  nor  liberty,  nor  independence, 
can  consist  with  the  right  of  legislation  assumed  by 
these  confederacies,  in  the  most  important  of  all 
matters,  the  price  of  labor. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  writers  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  now  reached  the  acme  of  her  prosperity, 
and  that  her  speedy  decline,  in  conformity  to  the 
history  of  all  nations,  must  soon  be  expected  to 
commence.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed 
as  to  the  causes  which  are  likely  to  produce  her 
ultimate  downfal.  The  corruption  of  government; 
the  increase  of  luxury;  the  failure  of  public  spirit; 
the  future  marine  superiority  of  America,  have  all 
been  brought  forward  as  probable  efficient  causes  of 
our  declension  in  the  scale  of  nations. 

The  manufacturers  at  Stockport  turned  out  for 
higher  wages.  They  committed  some  depredations 
and  nude  battle,  with  brick  bats  and  stones, 
against  a corps  of  cavalry,  and  beat  them  off.  Ad- 
ditional troops  were  expected.  Some  of  the  riot- 
ers bad  been  apprehended. 


An  order  was  issued  in  London,  the  last  o^  .Lily, 
to  suspend  the  issuing  of  sovereigns  and  half-sove- 
reigns, and  to  substitute  guineas  and  silver  in  lieu 
thereof. — The  reasons  for  this  order  did  not  appear 
to  be  understood. 

The  changes  in  the  British  parliament  ar  — Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  representatives  123,  Irish  26,  Scotch 
4;  making  158  new  members.  The  house  of  com- 
mons consists  of  658  members.  The  opposition  ar* 
calculated  to  have  gained,  on  the  Eijgl-h  part,  3') 
votes.  On  Hie  Irish  part  the  minister  has  gained 
four  new  friends  and  lost  six  old  ones. 

A Boston  paper,  noticing  the  late  elections  in 
England,  says — In  the  course  of  the  Westminster 
election,  orator  Hunt,  who  had  proposed  lr.mself 
as  a candidate,  in  the  course  of  a speech  from  the 
hustings,  alluded  to  Cobbett’s  being  a candidate 
for  Coventry,  and  said  that  he  was  a friend  of  Mr. 
Cobbett.  Here  there  was  a cry  of  “ you  are  none 
the  better  for  that.”  He  proceeded  to  state,  tint  a 
meeting  bad  been  held  of  the  friends  of  Cobbett, 
and  that  sir  Francis  Burdett,  major  Cartwright, 
and  Mr.  Walker,  had  been  written  to,  for  their 
aid  to  a subscription  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
election.  The  two  latter  gave  no  answer;  but  the 
answer  of  sir  Francis  was  read  by  Mr.  Hunt,  us 
follows: — 

“St.  James ’ Place , June  12. 
“Sin— I am  sorry  that  a fit  of  the  gout  should 
have  so  long  prevented  my  returning  an  answer  to 
your  letter,  and  I am  sorry  at  the  same  time  to 
state,  that  I cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  support  .\J;\ 
Cobbett.  Your  humble  servant, 

F.  BURDETT. 

Of  orator  Hunt,  sir  Francis  Burdett  seems  to 
have  no  better  opinion  than  of  Cobbett.  At  the 
first  Spa-fields  meeting,  in  1816,  sir  Francis  was 
appointed  with  Hunt  to  present  the  petition  of  the 
meeting  to  the  prince  regent.  In  answer  to  a note, 
in  which  Hunt  enquired  of  sir  Francis  when  he  1 
would  accompany  him  on  his  mission,  he  received 
the  following: 

Brighton , Nov.  19,  1816. 

Sin — I have  not  received  any  authentic  account 
of  the  petition  you  mention,  1 therefore  can  come 
to  no  determination  respecting  it.  But  this  I am 
determined,  not  to  be  made  a cats  paw  of,  and  not 
to  insult  the  prince  regent. 

I remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
vant, FRANCIS  BURDETT, 

To  Henry  Hunt , esq. 

A London  paper  states,  that  on  Monday  last  the 
carriage  of  his  royal  highness,  the  prinee  rege/it, 
broke  down  in  South  Audley  street,  on  his  way  to 
or  from  the  marquis  of  Hektfohd’s.  A mob  in- 
stantly  collected,  as  the  carriage  was  known  to  be 
the  prince's;  the  blinds  were  drawn  up,  and  he  was 
concealed  from  their  view;  but  they  vociferate*!  in 
a most  indecent  manner  for  him  to  shew  himself. 
At  length  his  royal  highness  quitted  the  carriage, 
and  made  his  way,  through  a mews  into  Hereford 
street,  and  took  shelter  in  general  Chaddock’s/o/- 
lowed  and  grossly  insulted  by  the  populace.  [As  i 
contrast  to  this,  let  reference  be  had  to  the  respect- 
ful attention  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  Messrs.  Adams , Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Manroei] 

A singular  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  having 
taken  place  on  board  the  ship  Emanuel,  capt.  Spri  - 
gal,  bound  to  Elsineur.  As  capt.  S.  was  sailing  hy 
the  gun-fleet  beacon,  in  the  Swin,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  land,  the  vessel  was  suddenly  visited  by- 
millions  of  wasps;  and,  although  the  crew  kept, 
sweeping  the  deck  and  gun-wale  as  they  fell,  they 
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were  assailed  with  successive  swarms  for  full  four 
hours. 

0;i  the  2Jst  of  June,  nearly  200  whales  were 
killed  in  the  harbor  of  Stornoway,  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  Scotland,  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  Many  of  the  whales  were  upwards  of  twen- 
ty feet  long,  and  fifteen  in  circumference. 

A gentleman’s  house  was  lately  robbed  in  Dublin. 
In  a day  or  two  after  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  penny-post: 

'‘Siu— I am  a man  who  lives  by  robbing — you 
left  your  door  open  on  Sunday  last,  when  you  tho’t 
you  shut  it — for  which  you  lost  your  coat  and  other 
articles.  I wanted  them  sadly,  for  I was  bleached 
with  the  sun.  I could  have  taken  law  books,  but  I 
am  rogue  enough  without  them.  Your?s  truly, 

pat  Watch  the- door*.” 

Wages  in  Scotland. — Farm  servants  for  six  months, 
with  bed,  board  and  washing  found,  from  6 to  8 
pounds;  women’s  wages  from  3 to  4 pounds.  La? 
borers  by  the  day,  with  victuals,  recive  one  shilling, 
without  victuals  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

FRANCE. 

The  royal  court  at  Paris  has  conferred  the  title 
of  count  upon  M.  Stackpole,  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
82  years  of  age,  who,  it  is  said,  possesses  a fortune 
of  nine  millions  of  francs,  and  who  has  created  in 
favor  of  his  only  son,  a majorei  of  50,000  francs  of 
income. 

Mademoiselle  Garnerin. — The  following  account 
of  her  perilous  nautic  as  well  as  aeronautic  expedi- 
tion, has  been  given  by  Mademoiselle  Garnerin  her- 
self in  the  Bordeaux  Journal— “l  at  first  descended 
rather  slowly,  being  driven  by  a low  wind  to  the 
height  of  about  500  toises.  My  balloon  was  soon 
above  the  river,  and  took  its  course  against  the  cur- 
rent of  wind  by  rising  higher,  having  no  ballast 
remaining.  Besides,  I was  now  twelve  minutes  in 
the  air,  and  the  point  from  which  I rose  was  so  di- 
minished by  distance,  that  I was  afraid  of  getting 
out  of  sight  unless  I descended.  Though  I knew  l 
must  descend  in  the  river,  I detached  myself  from 
my  balloon,  which  instantly  rose  with  greatly  in- 
creased celerity.  My  parachute  expanded  itself 
promptly  and  freely,  and  in  4 minutes  40  seconds  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  I may 
say,  that  in  this  situation,  I was  indebted  for  my 
life  a second  time  to  my  father.  The  floating  ma- 
chine, of  which  he  is  the  inventor,  and  which  was 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  my  little  boat,  made  it 
float;  but  from  its  being  entangled  with  cords,  I 
was  not  able  to  adjust  it.  Like  Icarus,  I neglected 
the  prudent  counsel  of  my  father.  The  floating 
machine  being  at  the  bottom,  raised  the  lower  part 
in  such  a manner,  that  the  instrument  destined  for 
my  safety  would  have  been  my  destruction,  had  I 
not  by  miraculous  instinct  jumped  into  the  water, 
i hough  I did  not  know  how  to  swim.  I was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  catch  by  the  side  of  my  boat  that  was 
raised  by  the  floating  machine,  and  saved  myself 
n that  precarious  situation. 

“This,  however,  did  not  prevent  my  remarking 
the  grand  coup  d'oeil  presented  by  my  parachute’s 
louching  the  water  on  one  side,  expanded  like  a 
full  sail  and  conducting  myself  and  my  little 
boat  to  the  opposite  bank.  Two  boatmen,  named 
Piassau  and  Droullard,  were  the  first  that  came  to 
my  relief.  For  seven  minutes  I floated  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  my  strength  was  beginning  to  fail  me.” 

SPAIN. 

Five  citizens  of  the  United  States,  captured  nn- 
der  the  patriot  flag,  were  lately  brought  to  Cadiz. 
Jt  u ns  expected  they  would  he  sent  to  Ceuta. 

On  the  loth  ult.  a squadron  of  three  sloops  of 


war  and  two  armed  schooners,  arrived  at  Havana 
from  Campeachy,  with  the  cargo  of  the  Spanish 
frigate  Efigenia,  consisting  of  1,914,912  Mexican 
dollars;  11  bars  of  of  silver,  weighing  1490  marks; 
158  seroons  of  cochineal,  and  a quantity  of  bril- 
liants. 

Ferdinand  VII.  has  issued  a definitive  edict 
against  the  Spanish  exiles  who  had  served  in  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte,  banishing  from  the  country  all 
those  who  had  acted  in  any  department  under  the 
usurper,  as  counsellors  or  ministers;  and  military 
officers,  to  the  rank  of  captain,  inclusive. 

Late  accounts  from  Russia  mention  that  the  em- 
peror regretted  extremely  that  the  vessels  dispos- 
ed of  to  Spain  did  not  prove  good,  and  blamed  the 
surveyors— and  had  determined  to  present  Ferdi- 
nand with  two  good  ships  of  the  line  as  an  indemni- 
ty* Bost.  Pal. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  court  of  Cassation  at  Brussels,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary sitting  on  the  29  July,  decided  in  the  ap- 
peal of  lord  Wellington  against  the  sentences  pas- 
sed by  the  tribunal  at  Ghent  in  favour  of  the  editor 
of  the  “Journal  of  East  and  West  Flanders.”  After 
a discussion  of  four  hours,  the  court  annulled  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  of  Ghent,  and  declared  that 
the  article  inserted  against  his  grace  bore  the  cha- 
racter of  calumny.  The  court*  condemned  M.  de 
Busscher,  the  editor,to  one  month’s  imprisonment, 
to  the  interdiction  of  his  civil  rights  for  five  years, 
to  a fine  of  25  florins  and  to  the  costs  of  the  two 
trials,  instead  of  damages.  Five  hundred  copies  of 
the  sentence  may  also  be  printed  at  thelexpense  of 
M.  de  Busscher,  in  whatever  part  of  the  kingdom 
the  duke  of  Wellington  shall  please. 

GERMANY. 

The  king  of  Wurtemberg  has  issued  an  impor- 
tant  decree  respecting  vaccination— to  afford  faci- 
lities in  the  practice,  and  compel  its  observance. 

PRUSSIA, 

The  Prussian  flag  has  been  altered  by  a cabinet 
order  at  Berlin.  In  future,  it  is  to  consist  of  three 
bands  without  an  eagle.  The  two  outer  bands  to 
be  black,  and  the  middle  band  white, 

SWEDEN. 

An  article  from  Stockholm  states,  that  from  the 
1st  of  April  this  year,  the  annual  appanage  of  the 
king  is  fixed  at  320,000  bank  dollars,  (formerlv 
270,000,)  besides  the  hereditary  annuity  of  200,000 
bank  dollars,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  foreign  debt. 
That  of  the  crown  prince  is  fixed  at  100,000  bank 
dollars. 

DENMARK. 

A queer  story.  Copenhagen  July  4. — A country 
lad,  of  the  neighborhood  of  Aarhuns,  having  laid 
himself  down  lately  in  the  field  to  sleep,  a snake 
crept  into  his  mouth  which  was  open,  and  descend- 
ed into  his  stomach;  and  after  having  remained 
there  for  some  days,  it  came  out  again  alive  by  the 
same  way  it  had  entered. 

Last  year  the  number  of  births  in  all  Denmark 
(exclusive  of  the  Duchies)  was  35,441,  and  that  of 
deaths  21,253;  being  an  excess  of  14,188  in  the 
number  of  births.  The  number  of  marriages  was 
8,589. 

SWITZERLAND. 

An  article  dated  at  Jjuvsanne,  May  19,  says — A 
lake,  that  has  been  lately  formed  in  the  valley  de 
Bagno,  in  Valais,  threatens  with  incalculable  loss 
all  the  neighboring  country. 

This  valley,  about  five  leagues  above  St.  Bran- 
chier,  presents  a very  narrow  passage,  commanded 
on  the  south  bv  the  side  of  Mauvoisin,  which  off  ers 
an  extremely  rapid  declivity,  and  on  the  north  by 
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Mont  Pleureur, which  has  a much  greater  elevation 
The  lower  part  of  the  latter  presents  a line  of  rocks 
of  about  500  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  the 
vast  glacier  of  Chedroz,  which  mounts  by  stages  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  mountain. 

From  this  glacier,  enormous  blocks  of  ice  fre- 
quently detach  themselves  and  fall  into  the  valley, 
were  they  are  accumulated  against  the  line  of  rocks 
over  which  they  precipitate  themselves  in  cascades. 
The  bed  of  the  Drance  is  completely  concealed, 
and  this  river,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  more 
distant  glaciers,  appears  below  this  mass  of  ice  and 
snow. 

These  masses  of  ice  have  singularly  increased 
since  1815.  The  kind  of  vault,  or  of  natural  galle- 
ry, under  which  the  Drance  once  found  its  passage, 
was  closed  up  during  the  last  winter,  and  the  wa- 
ters finding  no  passage,  have  accumulated  behind 
the  barrier  of  ice,  and  now  actuallytform  aconside 
rable  lake. 

The  barrier  traverses  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
and  rests  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  two  moun- 
tains. Its  length  measured  in  the  higher  part,  is 
about  500  feet,  its  breadth,  taken  at  the  base,  is  at 
least  900  feet,  and  its  height,  at  the  lowest  part 
near  the  side  of  Mauvoisin,  is  about  220  feet,  but 
it  is  much  more  considerable  on  the  side  of  Mont 
Pleureur. 

The  lake,  on  the  14th  instant,  was  7200  feet  in 
length,  about  360  in  breadth,  and  in  its  greatest 
depth  180  feet,  and  the  waters  are  daily  augment 
ing  On  the  loth  and  11th  of  May,  they  increased 
eight  inches  in  24  hours. 

The  government  of  Valais  have  wisely  ordered 
measures  of  precaution  to  be  taken  in  the  places 
most  exposed  to  danger.  These  measures,  which 
are  alone  practicable  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
consistdn  cutting  a passage,  about  50  feet  down  the 
snow  of  the  lake,  that  time  may  be  had  to  effect 
this  work  before  the  waters  rise  to  their  height. 

TURKEY  AS])  RUSSIA. 

A dispute  exists  between  those  two  powers  re- 
specting the  sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  provinces 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia.  Alexander  wishes  to 
“ deliver ” them  to  himself;  the  Porte  desires  to  re- 
tain them  as  his  “legitimate”  possessions — and  has 
levied  two  millions  of  piasters  on  the  former. 

EGYPT. 

The  bashaw  or  viceroy  of  Egypt  has  re-opened 
the  intercourse  with  India  by  way  of  the  Red  sea, 
as  formerly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  India  merchandize:  the  goods*  are  first  brought 
to  Suez,  and  conveyed  from  thenee,  across  the  isth- 
mus, to  Alexandria.  The  bashaw  paid  his  last  tri- 
bute to  the  grand  seignior  in  Mocha  coffee.  We 
place  no  confidence  in  the  extent  or  duration  of  a 
trade  carried  on  through  such  channels  with  the 
east.  The  ruined  commerce  and  importance  of  the 
Venetian  commonwealth  are  pretty  fair  illustra- 
tions of  the  superior  benefits  attending  on  the  route 
by  the  cape,  which  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the 
French  and  English,  have  used  for  near  three  cen- 
turies.— Eng.  paper. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  British  are  about  to  build  six  small  frigates, 
of  32  guns,  at  Trincolalee. 

Very  strict  orders  had  been  issued  not  to  per- 
mit the  ingress  of  Europeans  into  the  interior  more 
than  five  miles  from  Bombay. 

We  have  details  shewing  that  a very  extensive 
war  rages  in  India.  The  natives  fight  desperately, 
and  though  generally  defeated,  soon  rally  and  fight 
again.  .Ceylon,  whose  “legitimate  king”  the  Bri- 
tish seized,  shipped  oil'  fand  imprisoned,  (at  the 


very  moment  they  were  calling  Bonaparte  all  the 
rascals  in  the  world  for  keeping  fool  Ferdinand  in 
custody)  is  much  agitated,  and  the  people  are 
killing  off  quite  rapidly. 

The  fort  of  Talnier  had  been  stormed  and  taken 
by  sir  T.  Hislop.  The  contest  was  very  severe, 
and  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword! 

The  Peishwah  is  very  far  from  being  subdued— 
he  has  a large  body  of  cavalry  under  his  command, 
and  continually  harasses  the  British — another  hos- 
tile chief,  called  Bajee  Row,  has  30,000  mounted 
men  in  arms. 

The  East  Indians,  fighting  for  their  homes  and 

the  bones  of  their  ancestors,  are  called  “rebels” 

other  persons,  with  not  a twentieth  part  of  the 
causes  for  resistance,  when  fighting  in  Spain,  were 
called  “patriots;**  and  in  the  late  war,  the  British 
papers  told  us  about  other  “patriots”  who  carried 
scalping  knives,  and  murdered  even  the  infant,  ript 
untimely  from  its  murdered  mother’s  womb. 

NEW  HOLLAND. 

A discovery  has  been  made  in  New  South  Wales, 
which  must  materially  affect  the  future  advance- 
ment  of  that  colony.  “A  river  of  the  first  magni- 
tude” has  been  found  in  the  interior,  running 
through  a most  beautiful  country,  rich  in  soil, 
limestone,  slate  and  good  timber.  A means  of 
communication  like  this,  has  long  been  anxiously 
searched  for  without  success,  and  many  began  to 
entertain  an  apprehension  that  the  progress  of  co- 
lonization in  New  Holland  would  be  confined  to  its 
coasts. 

GREENLAND. 

450  square  miles  of  ice  have  recently  been  de- 
tached from  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  and 
the  neighboring  regions  of  the  Pole.  This  mass 
had  rendered  that  coast  inaccessible  for  400  years, 
but  at  present  they  can  penetrate  without  obstruc- 
tion as  far  as  latitude  83.  “This  breaking  up  of 
the  Polar  ices,”  says  a letter  from  Copenhagen, 
“accounts  for  the  continual  tempest  from  the  south* 
east,  with  heats,  storms,  and  a very  electrical  state 
of  the  atmosphere;  which,  during  three  years,  have 
caused  us  in  Denmark  to  experience  hot  winters 
and  cold  summers. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

O^In  the  last  Register  a very  important  mistake 
occurred— we  know  not  how.  It  was  said  that  the 
itriot  gen.  Marino  occupied  Caraccas— it  should 
tve  been  Cariaco;  a place  of  much  inferior  note. 
The  crew  of  the  Venezuelan  brig  India  Libre, 
who  rese  upon  the  officers  at  Margaritta  some  time 
since,  and  carried  off  the  vessel,  have  recently 
committed  several  acts  of  sheer  piracy. 

A prize  to  a couple  of  Buenos  Ayrean  privateers 
has  arrived  at  Scituate,  Mass.  It  appears  that  the 
crew  threw  the  prize-master  and  his  mate  over- 
board, and  took  command  of  the  vessel,  which  now 
is  in  custody  of  the  marshal.  The  crew  are  in  iail  at 
Plymouth. 

FLORID*. 

Liverpool , Aug.  8.  The  intelligence  from  Wash, 
ington  respecting  the  formal  protest  of  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  has  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
funds  1-2  per  cent.  Papers  from  the  U.  States  for- 
mally declare,  “we  have  conquered  the  Florida.*, 
nothing  but  the  sword  can  change  owners.” 

We  have  reason  to  think,  says  our  correspon- 
dent, that  the  British  government  looks  move  seri- 
ously than  was  at  first  expected,  at  the  execution 
of  the  two  British  subjects  in  Florida;  and  rje  Ictim. 
that  they  are  using  all  diligence  to  collect  infor- 
mation, as  if  they  considered  it  a subject  of  nation- 
al importance. 
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Another  British  paper  says—' The  seizure  of  Pen- 
sacola by  the  United  States,  is  an  event  which  na- 
turally excites  public  attention;  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  is  as  yet  unaccompanied  by  any  explana- 
lory  matter  which  would  enable  one  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  its  true  character.  A general  opini- 
on seems  to  prevail,  that. the  affair  has  taken  place 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  American  government, 
and  that  the  president  will  disavow  the  proceed- 
ings of  general  Jackson.  This  step,  if  taken,  and  if 
followed  up  by  the  punishment  of  that  officer,  may 
be  sufficient  to  conciliate  the  wounded  feelings  of 
Spain,  and  too  nice  an  inquiry  into  instructions 
would  then  be  ill-timed  curiosity. — But  there  is 
another  mode  in  which  it  has  been  surmised  this 
affair  between  Spain  and  America  may  be  settled, 
which  requires  a little  notice.  “We  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe,”  observes  a morning  paper  of  yes- 
terday, “that  an  appeal  will  be  made  by  Spain  to 
the  great  allied  powers  of  Europe  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  differences  by  their  mediation.”  Of  course, 
this  appeal  must  be  made  by  both  the  litigants;  but 
America  has  solemnly  declared  her  intention  not 
to  unite  in  such  a reference.  In  the  long  historical 
letter  from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Don  Onis,  dated 
May  12,  1818,  is  the  following  passage: — “The 
United  States,  in  justice  to  themselves,  in  justice 
to  that  harmony,  which  they  earnestly  desire  to 
cultivate  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  justice 
to  that  fundamental  system  of  policy,  which  forbids 
them  from  entering  the  labyrinth  of  European  poli- 
tics, must  decline  soliciting  or  acceding  to  the  in- 
terference of  any  other  government  ofEurope,  for  the 
settlement  of  their  differences  with  Spain.”  After 
this  assurance,  the  question  of  mediation  is  wholly 
set  at  rest. 

Another  observes — It  appears  by  advices  which 
have  reached  this  country,  that  the  American  go- 
vernment has  determined  to  strengthen  its  frontiers 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  Spanish  territory,  of 
East  and  West  Florida,  by  the  erection  of  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  perfectly  understood  that  the  works  are 
not  intended  as  protections  against  any  hostility 
from  the  Spaniards;  for  such  is  their  state  of  fee- 
bleness, and  such  for  a century  has  been  their  las- 
situde and  indifference,  that  no  aggression  is  at  all 
to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  in  the 
extensive  regions  of  the  Floridas,  amongst  whom 
the  Spaniards  are  incapable  of  preserving  subordi- 
nation, and  who  seem  to  be  almost  equally  danger- 
ous to  friends  and  enemies. 

f Woodbine  and  McGuegor.  From  the  Orleans 
Gazette.— The  following  are  extracts  of  letters  from 
a gentleman  in  Liverpool  to  his  relation  in  this 
place.  The  information  they  give  may  be  implicit- 
ly relied  on. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  general  Jackson 
anticipated  some  such  movement  as  this  of  McGre- 
gor and  Woodbine,  as  before  the  capture  of  Pen- 
sacola he  requested  com.  Patterson  to  order  the 
U.  S.  brig  Ehterprize  to  cruize  off  the  bay  of  Tam- 
pa, vvljere  we  believe  that  vessel  now  is.  Whilst 
Woodbine  was  collecting  all  the  desperadoes  of 
the  West  Indies,  McGregor  was  gathering  round 
him  the  dregs  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  order 
conjointly  to  make  a descent  upon  Tampa  bay,  and 
concentrating  their  forces  there,  they  might  easily 
have  pounced  upon  Pensacola,  and  then  what  fin 
unhallowed  gang  of  negro -stealers,  pirates  and 
smugglers  we  should  have  had  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood!  For  tunately  the  whole  plan  of  ope- 
rations was  defeated  by  the  vigor,  the  vigilance  and 
foresight  of  Jackson. — Orleans  Gazette. 


Liverpool , J! lay  30. — Gen.  McGregor  is  going 
out  to  join  col.  Woodbine  at  the  bay  of  Tampa, 
where  they  have  a collection  of  vagabonds  intended 
to  take  Pensacola- — this  I kno  w to  be  a fact;  a ves- 
sel, called  the  Imogene,  is  going  out  on  account  oj 
McGregor. 

June  3. — An  article  from  Madrid  say9,  “the  dis- 
cussion with  the  United  States  will  not  cause  a War, 
but  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  for  a sum  of  mo- 
ney!” You  will  have  to  drive  McGregor,  Wood- 
bine, and  Co.  out  of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  bay. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  remains  of  Col.  Wharton , late  of  the  U.  S. 
marines,  were  interred  with  military  honorsfat 
New  York  on  the  3rd  inst. 

The  Connecticut  convention  is  proceeding  very 
orderly  in  the  great  work  of  forming  a constitution. 
From  what  vve  have  seen  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  a very  liberal  system  will  be  adopted . 

Illinois.  The  convention  to  form  a state  con- 
stitution is  in  sessioa^-Jesse  B.  Thomas,  president. 
The  actual  population  of  the  territory  is  ascertain- 
ed to  be  40,156,  which  exceeds  the  number  requir- 
ed by  the  act  of  congress. 

Plaster.  The  gypsum  discovered  sometime  since 
in  Green  and  Garter  counties,  Tennessee — equal  in 
quality  to  any  and  abundant  in  quantity,  seems 
about  to  be  introduced  into  general  use,  and  to  be- 
come a considerable  article  of  traffic. 

Water  spouts.  Three  or  four  water  spouts  were 
observed  in  Charleston  harbor  on  the  28th  ult. 

The  fisheries.  The  following  endorsement  was  made 
on  the  papers  of  the  American  schooner  Betsy, 
lately  sent  into  Halifax,  by  admiral  Milne,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  being  found  fishing  on  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

“It  is  hereby  notified  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  rear  admiral  sir  David  Milne,  commander  in 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  in  North  America,  and 
on  the  lakes  of  Canada,  in  endeavoring  to  preserve 
the  maritime  rights  of  his  Majesty  from  infringe- 
ment, to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  subjecting  the 
vessels  and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
engaged  in  the  fishery  to  any  loss  or  interruption 
to  which  they  have  made  themselves  liable,  by  the 
infringement  of  the  just  rights  which  belong  to  the 
maritime  dominions  ofhis  majesty  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. You  are  therefore,  allowed  to  pursue  your 
voyage  without  further  detention,  taking  notice, 
however,  that  if  you  are  again  found  trespassing  on 
his  majesty’s  rights,  you  cannot  expect  to  receive 
further  indulgence;  and  you  are  requested  to  noti- 
fy to  the  vessels  of  your  nation,  as  far  as  in  your 
power,  to  avoid  interfering  with  those  fisheries 
which  exclusively  appertain  to  his  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects, as  they  will  be  hereafter  proceeded  against  as 
the  law  directs. 

(Signed)  DAVID  MILNE, 

Commander  in  Chief. 

Relations  - with  Spain.  The  JYational  Advocate , 
speaking  of  the  late  arrest  of  com.  Taylor  at  New- 
York,  observes — “We  are,  by  no  means,  neutral  in 
relation  to  Spain  and  the  colonies — our  laws  are 
made  to  operate  against  the  patriots.  If  a vessel 
is  supposed  to  be  fitted  out  by  them  she  is  seized 
on  the  order  of  the  Spanish  consul.  Do  we  owe 
Spain  any  favor  or  extensive  protection?  Why  was 
not  the  Regulns,  a fine  ship,  lately  fitted  out  by 
the  Spanish  government  from  this  port,  seized ? why 
was  she  permitted  to  go  out,  and,  probably,  now 
lies  off'  the  Hook,  waiting  for  any  vessels  suppos- 
ed to  belong  to  the  patriots? — The  truth  simply  is, 
that  to  prevent  our  laws  being  bent  in  favor  of  Spain, 
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such  of  the  provinces  in  South  America,  that  are 
independent,  must  be  acknowledged,  and  a reci 
procal  protection  afforded  to  their  officers  and  re- 
presentatives, and  not  throw  them  at  the  mercy  of 
a consul  of  Ferdinand  the  7th,  to  bend  our  institu- 
tions wholly  to  his  views.” 

Naval  depot  in  the  Chesapeake. — The  Petersburg 
Intelligencer  reports  it  as  a fact,  generally  under- 
stood, that  a situation  on  I’orA’  river  will  be  selected 
for  a navy  yard.  “In  this  event,  (it  is  added)  the 
United  States  contemplate,  having  a canal  passing 
through  the  town  of  Williamsburg,  from  the  col- 
lege landing  to  the  capitol  landing,  and  connect- 
ing James  river  and  York  river  by  the  medium  of 
Archer’s  Hope  creek  and  Queen  creek.  We  also 
understand  that  a major  of  the  United  States  engi- 
neers, was  surveying  these  creeks  ten  days  ago  for 
this  purpose. 

Usury. — The  legislature  of  the  Alabama  territo 
ry  bave  passed  an  act  repealing  all  laws  against 
usury.  Any  written  obligation,  specifying  the  in- 
terest at  the  rate  per  centum,  as  agreed  upon,  may 
be  recovered  in  the  courts  oflaw  and  equity  in  the 
territory;  and  where  no  rate  is  specified,  the  obli- 
gation will  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent,  per  annum,  from  the  time  it  becomes  due. 
We  believe  ours  is  the  first  legislature  in  the  union 
which  has  made  all  obligations  recoverable  let  the 
rate  of  interest  be  what  it  may. 

The  state  of  Mississippi,  in  convention,  have,  by 
their  constitution,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their 
legislature  to  pass  any  law  respecting  the  rate  of 
interest. — [Alabama  Rep. 

“Wonders  of  the  deep.”—  Capt.  Pinkham,  of  the 
sloop  William,  who  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  1st 
inst.  in  four  days  from  Nantucket,  informs,  that  on 
Saturday,  30th  August,  about  140  miles  E.  N.  E. 
from  Cape  Henry,  he  passed  through  a school  of 
about  three  hundred  SPERMACETI  WHALES.— 
Some  of  them  he  represents  as  eeing  very  large. 

The  sea-serpent ! One  of  the  “expeditions”  fitted 
out  against  the  sea  serpent,  has  succeeded  in  catch- 
ing an  animal  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  those 
that  has  so  long  amused  the  public — it  turns  out  be 
what  is  called  an  Albicore,  or  Horse  Mackarel! — 
It  is  the  opinion  of  capt  Rich,  who  took  this  fish, 
that  it  is  the  identical  “monster”  who  has  so  long 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people — and  here, 
it  seems,  the  chapter  of  wonders  has  its  end! 
What  is  truth ? The  thing  caught  is  only  ten  feet 
long. 

Affray  at  Mobile.— We  several  days  since  pub- 
lished some  particulars  of  an  affray  which  took 
place  a short  time  ago  between  a detachment  of 
United  States  troops,  commanded  by  lieut.  Beall, 
and  the  citizens  of  Mobile.  The  account,  howe- 
ver, was  so  incomplete  and  imperfect,  whether  de- 
signedly or  not  we  cannot  say,  that  we  were  left 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel.  The 
New-Orleans  Gazette  of  the  30th  ultimo,  received 
this  morning,  gives  a history  of  the  transaction, 
on  the  authority  of  a respectable  gentleman  at  Mo- 
bile, which  places  the  affair  in  quite  a different 
light  from  what  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  town  meeting  which  we  published. 

It  appears  that  the  county  jail  had  been  erected 
upon  the  public  hospital  lot  of  the  United  States, 
which  lot  has  been  placed  under  the  special  charge 
of  the  military  commander  at  that  post.  Several 
days  previous  to  the  disturbance,  It.  Beall  addres- 
sed a note  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  quorum,  stat- 
ing that  the  jail  must  be  removed.  The  judge 
replied,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  order  it  to  be 
aken  off.  Subsequently,  another  note  was  ad- 


dressed by  lieut.  B.  to  the  judge,  stating  the  ne- 
cessity he  should  be  under  to  remove  the  building 
should  the  business  be  neglected  by  the  proper 
authority.  To  this  communication,  no  reply  was 
made.  Lieut.  B.  then  called  upon  two  of  the  jud- 
ges, and  made  a representation  upon  tile  subject, 
to  which  they  turned  a deaf  ear.  He  then  notified 
them  that  the  unpleasant  duty  would  devolve  upon 
him— requested  them  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  securing  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
jail — offered  them  a place  of  security  in  the  fort, 
and  assigned  Tuesday,  the  14th  July,  as  the  day 
on  which  he  should  proceed  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed, 
lieut.  B.  went  with  a detachment  of  troops,  in  an 
undress  and  •without  arms , and  commenced  the 
work.  After  being  menanced  by  the  citizens,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  fort  and  arm 
his  men.  The  jail  was  then  removed;  and  although 
assaulted  by  the  mob,  lieut.  B.  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  overawe  them  by  military  force.  Lieut. 
Beall  is  said  to  be  an  officer  of  excellent  character 
and  reputation. — Ev.  Post. 

Niagara  falls.  J Buffalo,  Aug.  25. — We  learn  that 
a considerable  part  of  Table  Rock,  well  known  to 
all  the  visitors  of  this  grand  natural  phenomenon, 
by  the  fine  view  it  afforded  of  the  falls  on  the  Ca- 
nadian side,  broke  off  by  its  own  weight,  during 
last  Thursday  night,  and  precipitated  itself  into 
the  gulph  below.  The  piece  broken  off,  we  under- 
stand, is  about  twenty- five  rods  long,  and  from  one 
to  six  rods  wide,  comprising  the  principal  part  of 
the  table  or  excavated  rock.  It  may  be  considered 
providential,  that  the  fall  of  this  piece,  which  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  has  been  a great  part  of 
the  time  covered  with  visitors,  should  have  hap- 
pened in  the  night,  without  any  superincumbent 
weight  or  other  known  cause  to  occasion  it. 

[The  bridge  constructed  by  A.  Forter,  esq.  to 
Goat  Island,  last  season,  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  ice  last  spring,  is  to  be  re-built,  by  which  the 
finest  possible  view  of  the.  Falls  may  be  obtained. 

A flight  of  steps,  to  descend  nearly  200  feet,  is 
now  constructing,  by  which  another,  and  as  it  is 
thought  by  some,  the  grandest  view  of  the  cataract 
may  be  had.  From  this  place  a boat  is  also  to  be 
kept  in  which  the  Niagara  may  be  crossed. 1 
Ixdiasa.  We  noticed,  sometime  ago,  the  agri- 
cultural progress  and  profits  of  the  celebrated 
Harmony  Society,  who  lately  purchased  a large 
tract  of  land  on  the  Wabash,  and  in  the  present 
season  reaped  6000  bushels  of  wheat  from  a single 
field.  A letter  to  the  editor  ofthe  Register,  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  association, 
says,  that  they  “manufacture  almost  al:  kinds  of 
things” — theypurcha.se  freely  what  they  want,  and 
pay  very  liberally — their  beautiful  church  is  com- 
pletely finished,  they  have  erected  several  large 
brick  houses,  and  have  a flour  mill,  thought  to  be 
exceeded  by  few  in  the  United  States;  also,  hemp 
and  oil  mills.  They  have  been  joined  by  a number 
from  Germany  in  the  present  year. 

A settlement  of  Swedes  is  about  to  be  made  in 
their  neighborhood — they  appear  to  be  associated 
something  like  the  Harmony  society  and  to  have 
the  means  of  prosecuting  business  to  advantage.  A 
few  Englishmen  have  purchased  32  quarter  sec- 
tions lying  not  far  distant,  to  be  immediately  im- 
proved. 

The  Harmony  society. had  this-  year  400  acres  in 
wheat,  50  rye,  30  oats,  20  barley,  430  corn,  20  flax, 
100  grass,  and  also  raised  hemp,  peas  and  beans — 
and  expect  to  make  several  barrels  of  wine  from 
their  vine -yard. 
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Roads  and  Canals, 

[COSTIXCED  FROM  PAGE  24  ) 

In  Maryland,  roads,  extending  from  Baltimore  in 
various  directions,  havt  lately  been  undertaken  by 
several  companies  and  are  rapidly  progressing. — 
On  the  falls  turnpike,  which  extends  in  a notherly 
direction,  about  four  miles  of  a road,  22  feet  wide, 
covered  with  a stratum  of  pounded  stones, 10  inches 
thick,  and  having  an  ascent  not  exceeding  four  de- 
grees,  have  been  completed  at  the  rate  of  7,500 
dollars  a mile. 

The  “Reister  town”  turnpike,  in  a northwest- 
wardly direction,  extends  16  miles  to  that  village; 
whence  two  branches  extending,  one  19  and  the 
other  29  miles,  farther,  will  enter  Pennsylvania  at 
two  different  places.  The  road,  24  feet  wide,  is  co- 
vered with  a stratum  12  inches  thick,  of  pounded 
stones  not  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
angle  of  ascent  does  not  exceed  three  degrees  and 
a half.  Ten  miles  have  been  completed  at  the  ex- 
pence of  10,000  dollars  a mile,  and  the  work  is 
progressing.  The  capital  of  the  company  amounts 
to  420,000  dollars. 

The  capital  of  the  “Frederick  town”  turnpike 
company  amounts  to  500,000  dollars;  and  the  com- 
pany is  authorised  to  open  the  great  western  road, 
as  far  as  Boonsborough,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
62  miles  from  Baltimore.  The  angle  of  ascent  will 
not  exceed  four  degree1-';  the  road  has  a convexity 
of  nine  inches,  and  on  a breadth  of  22  feet  is  cover- 
ed with  a stratum  10  inches  thick  of  pounded 
stones,  not  exceeding  three  inches  in  diameter, 
over  which  are  9pread  two  inches  of  gravel  or 
fcoarse  sand.  The  first  20  miles  next  to  Baltimore 
have  cost  at  the  rate  of  9,000  dollars,  and  the  next 
17  miles  are  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  7,000  dol- 
lars a mile. 

The  distance  from  Boonsborough  to  Cumberland, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  following 
the  present  road, is  73  miles,  and  although  the  com- 
pany is  not  yet  authorised  to  extend  the  turnpike 
to  that  place,  the  ground  has  been  surveyed,  and  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  road  may  be  continued  with 
an  angle  of  ascent  not  exceeding  four  degrees — 
The  ascent  of  the  road  laid  out  by  the  United 
States,  from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville,  on  the 
Monongahela,  does  not  exceed  five  degrees,  and 
the  distance  is  72  miles:  making  the  whole  distance 
of  a turnpike  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Ohio,  207  miles.  The  distance 
from  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  same  spot  on 
the  Monongahela  is  some  miles  shorter;  being,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  the  shortest  communica- 
tion between  tide  water  and  the  navigable  western 
waters. 

South  of  the  Potomac  few  artificial  roads  have 
been  undertaken.  From  Alexandria  one  is  now 
progressing  in  a northwestwardly  direction  towards 
Middleburg.  Another  has  lately  been  commenc- 
ed from  Richmond  to  Ross’s  coal  mine.  But  the 
only  one, which  so  far  as  any  accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived, is  completed,  extends  12  miles  from  Man- 
chester, opposite  to  Richmond,  in  a westwardly 
direction,  to  the  coal  mines  of  Falling  creek  This 
road,  36  feet  wide,  is  gravelled  and  has  cost  50,000 
dollars:  but  the  last  four  miles  did  not  cost  morfe 
than  at  the  rate  of  3000  dollars  a mile,  Yet  it  is 
sufficiently  substantia!,  the  route  being  very  level, 
to  admit  waggons  carrying  four  tons. 

The  greater  progress  made  in  the  improvement 
of  roads  in  the  rothern  parts  of  the  union,  must  be 
principally  ascribed  to  a more  compact  population, 
wit vch  renders  those  improvements  more  necessa- 


ry, and  at  the  same  time  supplies  with  greater  fa- 
cility the  means  of  effecting  them.  The  same  dif- 
ference is  perceptible  in  the  number  of  bridges 
erected  in  the  several  states. 

In  the  eastern  states,  and  particularly  Massachu- 
setts, wooden  bridges,  uniting  boldness  to  elegance, 
and  having  no  defect  but  want  of  durability,  have 
been  erected  over  the  broadest  and  deepest  rivers. 
In  the  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania  stone  bridges 
are  generally  found  across  all  the  small  streams. 
Both  in  that  state,  and  some  distance  eastwardly, 
bridges,  with  small  piers  and  abutments,  and  a 
wfooden  superstructure,  are  common  over  wide  ri- 
vers.  Of  these  the  most  expensive,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  in  the  United  States,  is 
the  permanent  Schuylkill  bridge  near  Philadelphia, 
erected  by  a company  at  an  expense  of  300,000 
dollars.  Its  length,  including  the  abutments,  does 
not  exceed  750  feet,  and  it  is  supported  only  by 
two  piers  and  the  abutments.  But  those  piers,  195 
feet  apart,  are  of  the  most  solid  workmanship, 
and  one  of  them  was  sunk  at  a depth  of  more  than 
twenty  four  feet  below  low  water.  The  bridge 
is  42  feet  wide,  and  the  wooden  superstructure  is 
enclosed  and  covered  with  a shingle  roof. 

The  want  of  bridges  south  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
on  the  main  post  road,  is  sensibly  felt.  One  lately 
thrown  across  the  Potomac,  three  miles  above  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  which,  without  any  inter- 
vening piers,  is  wholly  suspended  to  iron  chains, 
extending  from  bank  to  bank,  deserves  notice  on 
account  of  the  boldness  of  its  construction,  and 
of  its  comparative  cheapness.  The  principle  of 
this  new  plan,  derived  from  the  tenacity  of  iron, 
seems  applicable  to  all  rapid  streams  of  a moderate 
breadth. 

The  general  principles  of  improved  roads  seem 
to  be:  1st,  the  reduction  of  hills  by  diminishing  the 
angle  of  ascent,  which  ought  not  to  exceed,  when- 
ever practicable,  three  degrees  and  a half,  and 
under  no  circumstances  five  degrees:  2d,  a suffi- 
cient convexity  in  the  bed  of  the  road,  together 
with  ditches  and  drains,  all  which  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  injury  caused  by  standing  water  or 
freshets:  3d,  an  artificial  bed  of  pounded  stones 
or  gravel  sufficiently  substantial  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  carriages  in  general  use  on  the  road, 
either  for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  ©r  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandize. 

On  the  last  point  it  appears,  from  the  facts  alrea- 
dy stated,  or  scattered  in  the  communications  re- 
ceived on  that  subject:  1st,  that  the  stones  ought 
to  be  similar  in  quality  and  reduced  to  the  same 
size,  which  should  not  exceed  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter: 2d,  That  the  preferable  qualities  of  stone, 
rank  in  the  following  order— hard  black  stone, 
granite,  flint,  or  quartz,  blue  lime  stone,  white  dit- 
to: 3d,  That  the  stratum  may  be  either  of  pound- 
ed stones,  12  inches  thick,  or  of  pounded  stones,  10 
inches  thick,  with  two  inches  of  gravel  spread  over 
the  stones;  or  entirely  of  gravel,  18  inches  thick: 
4th,  That  when  the  materials  are  equally  conveni- 
ent, the  expense  of  those  three  modes  will  not  ma- 
terially differ,  but  that  the  rate  of  expense  depends 
principally  on  the  number  of  hills  and  bridges,  dis- 
tance ofmaterials,  breadth  of  the  road,  and  price 
of  labor:  and  5th,  That  the  general  adoption  of 
broad  wheels  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  loads, 
is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  advanta- 
ges expected  from  the  most  substantial  artificial 
roads.  On  the  degree  of  convexity,  and  on  the  pro- 
per shape  to  be  given  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  road 
u».der  the  artificial  stratum,  a diversity  of  opinions 
seems  to  prevail- 
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The  roadB  heretofore  made  may  be  divided  into 
three  general  classes. 

1.  Those  where  the  snly  improvement  consists 
in  the  reduction  of  hills,  and  in  the  convexity  and 
ditches  of  the  road,  whereby  the  angle  of  ascent  is 
rendered  more  easy,  and  standing  water  excluded; 
but  where  the  natural  soil  is  used  without  any  arti- 
ficial stratum.  The  expense  of  these  roads  may 
vary  according  to  local  circumstances,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  work,  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  a mile.  They  are  most  generally 
in  use  in  the  eastern  states,  and  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage  in  all  those  districts  of  country, 
where  wealth  does  not  admit  more  expensive  im- 
provements, or  where  the  materials  of  an  artificial 
stratum  are  altogether  wanting.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  case  that  they  may  be  considered  as  a nation- 
al object;  and  no  other  improvement, besides  bridges 
and  causeways,  is  perhaps  practicable  in  the  lower 
country  of  the  southern  states.  Iron,  and  even  tim- 
ber rail  roads,  may  however  sometimes  be  substi- 
tuted in  those  level  parts  of  the  country,  where 
atones  and  gravel  are  not  to  be  found. 

2.  Roads  prepared  as  above,  of  a reduced 
breadth,  and  covered  with  a thin  coat  of  gravel 
not  more  than  six  or  nine  inches  thick,  such  as  the 
turnpike  lately  made  between  Trenton  and  Bruns- 
wick. These  roads,  the  expense  of  which  may  be 
estimated  at  about  3000  dollars  a mile,  may  be  used 
whenever  the  frost  does  not  materially  affect  them, 
and  in  every  climate,  when  they  are  intended  prin- 
cipally for  the  conveyance  of  persons,  and  not  the 
transportation  of  heavy  loads. 

3.  The  artificial  roads  of  the  best  construction, 
such  as  have  been  already  described.  These,  when 
not  exceeding  22  feet  in  breadth,  and  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  large  cities,  will  cost  at  the  rate 
of  7000  dollars  a mile,  exclusively  of  bridges  over 
large  rivers.  And  they  must  be  resorted  to,  when- 
ever a commercial  road  for  transportation  is  intend- 
ed, particularly  in  the  middle  states,  or  rather  in 
the  United  States,  between  41  ami  36  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  North  of  the  41st  degree,  the 
snow  lies  gent -ally  the  whole  winter;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  heavy  transportation  is  effected  in  sleighs 
during  that  season.  There  is  therefore  less  neces- 
sity for  using  the  roads  in  the  spring;  and  they  are 
also  better  protected  against  the  effects  of  the  frost 
by  the  snow.  South  of  the  3oth  degree,  which  in 
the  Atlantic  states  may  be  considered  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  great  cotton  cultivation,  the  frost  does 
not  materially  injure  the  roads.  It  is  between 
those  two  extremes  that  the  most  substantial  are 
required;  and  it  also  happens  that  the  great  land 
communications  with  the  western  country,  which 
considerably  increase  the  amount  of  transportation, 
are  principally  within  the  same  limits. 

The  same  principles,  which  have  directed  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  in  this  report  in  relation  to  ca- 
nals, will  also  point  out  those  roads  which  seem  in 
the  first  instance  to  claim  the  patronage  of  the  ge- 
neral government. 

Those  which  appear  most  necessary  for  the  com- 
munications between  the  Atlantic  and  western  ri- 
vers have  already  been  mentioned  under  that  head; 
and  ihe  improvement  of  the  water  communication 
between  the  North  river  and  the  great  lakes  ought 
to  take  the  precedence  of  any  other  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

That  road  which  therefore  seems  exclusively  to 
claim  public  attention,  is  a great  turnpike  extend- 
ingfrom  Maine  to  Georgia  in  the  general  direction 
of  the  sea  coast  and  main  post  road,  and  passing 
through  all  the  principal  sea  ports.  The  general 


convenience  and  importance  of  such  a work  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  comments:  and  the  ex- 
pense seems  to  be  the  primary  object  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  distance  will  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,600 
miles;  and  from  what  has  been  stated  on  the  sub- 
ject of  roads  generally,  it  may  bt  inferred  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  road,  being  intended  almost  ex- 
clusively for  travelling,  and  not  for  transportation 
of  heavy  articles,  the  expense  caiyaot  exceed  the 
rate  of  3,000  dollars  a mile.  For  although  some 
detached  portions  of  the  route,  being  commercial 
roads,  must  be  improved  as  such,  and  at  a greater 
expense,  an  equivalent  reduction  in  other  parts  will 
result  from  those  portions  which  are  already  im- 
proved by  private  companies,  and  from  the  impos- 
sibility, for  want  of  materials  for  an  artificial  stra- 
turn,  of  going  in  some  places  beyond  what  has  been 
described  as  the  first  or  cheapest  spec>es  ot  turn- 
pikes. The  whole  expense  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  4,800,000  dollars. 

A secondary  object,  but  of  more  importance  to 
government  than  to  individuals,  would  be  the  im- 
provement, on  a much  less  expensive  scale,  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  roads  leading  to  some  points  on  the 
extremes  of  the  union,  intended  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  accelerating  the  progress  of  the  mail, 
and  the  prompt  transmission  of  information  of  a 
public  nature.  The  points  contemplated,  are  De- 
troit, St.  Louis  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  portions  of  road  which,  traversing  a wil- 
derness, cannot  be  improved  without  the  aid  of  the 
the  United  States,  are:  from  the  Tuscarora  branch 
of  the  Muskingum  to  Detroit;  from  Cincinnati,  by 
Vincennes,  to  St.  Louis;  and  from  Nashville  in  Ten- 
nesse,  or  Athens  in  Georgia,  to  Natchez.  The  ex- 
pense necessary  to  enable  the  mail  and  even  stages 
to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  a day,  may,  at 
the  rate  of  about  200  dollars  a mile,  including 
bridges  over  all  the  small  streams,  be  estimated  for 
those  three  roads,  at  200,000  dollars. 

RECAPITULATION  AND  RESOURCES. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  respectfully 
suggested  as  most  important,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  communication  between  the  great  geographical 
divisions  of  the  United  States, wili  now  be  recapitu- 
lated; and  their  expense  compared  w ith  the  resour- 
ces applicable  to  that  object. 

.1  From  north  to  south,  in  a direction  parallel  to 
the  sea  coast; 

Dollars. 

1.  Canals  opening  an  inland  na- 
vigation for  sea  vessels  from 
Massachusetts  to  North  Ca- 
rolina, being  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  Atlantic  sea 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  across  all  the  principal 

capes,  cape  F^ar  except  ed,  3,000,000 

2.  A great  turnpike  road  fi«m 
Maine  to  Georgia,  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic 

sea  coast,  4,800,000 

7,800,000 

IT.  From  east  to  west,  form- 
ing communications  across  the 
mountains  between  the  Adamic 
and  western  rivers: 

1.  Improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  four  great  Atlantic 
rivers,  including  canals  paral- 
lel to  them,  1,500,000 
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2.  Four  first  rate  turnpike  roads 
from  those  rivers  across  the 
mountains,  to  the  four  cor- 
responding western  rivers,  2,800,000 

3.  Canal  around  the  falls  of  the 

Ohio,  300,000 

4.  Improvement  of  roads  to 

Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  200,000 

4,800,000 

XII.  In  a northern  and  north 
westwardly  direction,  forming 
inland  navigations  between  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast,  and  thegreat 
lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence: 

1.  Inland  navigation  between 

the  North  river  and  lake 
Champlain,  800,000 

2.  Great  inland  navigation,  open- 

ed the.  whole  way  by  canals, 
from  the  North  river  to  lake 
Ontario,  2,200,000 

3.  Canal  around  the  falls  and 

rapids  of  Niagara,  opening  a 
sloop  navigation  from  lake 
Ontario  to  the  upper  lakes,  as 
far  as  the  extremities  of  lake 
Michigan,  - * 1,000,000 

4,000,000 


Making  together,  - - $16,600,000 

IV.  The  great  geographical  features  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  solely  adhered  to  in  pointing  out 
those  lines  of  communication:  and  these  appear  to 
embrace  all  the  great  interests  of  the  union,  and 
to  be  calculated  to  diffuse  and  increase  the  nation- 
al wealth  in  a very  general  way,  by  opening  an  in- 
tercouse between  the  remotest  extremes  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  it  must  necessarily  result  from 
an  adherence  to  that  principle,  that  those  parts  of 
the  Atlantic  states,  through  which  the  great  wes- 
tern and  north  west  communications  will  be  carri- 
ed,  in  addition  to  the  general  advantages  in  which 
they  will  participate,  receive  from  those  commu- 
nications greater  local  and  immediate  benefits,  than 
the  eastern,  and  perhaps  southern  states.  As  the 
expense  must  be  defrayed  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  union,  justice,  and  perhaps  policy,  not  less 
than  justice,  seem  to  require  that  a number  of 
local  improvements,  sufficient  to  equalize  the  ad- 
vantages, should  also  be  undertaken  in  those  states, 
parts  of  states,  or  districts,  which  are  less  imme- 
diately interested  in  those  inland  communications. 
Aritlunatical  precision  cannot  indeed  be  obtained 
in  objects  of  that  kind;  nor  would  an  apportion- 
ment of  the  monies  applied,  according  to  the  po- 
pulation of  each  state,  be  either  just  or  practicable; 
since  roads,  and  particularly  canals,  are  often  of 
greater  utility  to  the  states  which  they  unite,  than 
to  those  through  which  they  pass.  But  a sufficient 
number  of  local  improvements,  consisiing  either  of 
roads  or  canals,  may  without  any  material  difficulty 
be  selected  so  as  to  do  substantial  justice,  and  give 
general  satisfaction.  Without  pretending  to  sug- 
gest what  would  be  the  additional  sum  necessary 
i'or  that  object,  it  will,  for  the  sake  of  round  num 
bers,  be  estimated  at  3,400,000 

Which  added  to  the  sum  estimated 

for  general  improvements,  16,600,000 


Would  make  an  aggregate  of  twen- 
ty millions  o t dollars,  20,000,000 

An  annual  appropriation  of  two  million  of  dollars, 
would  accomplish  all  those  great  objects  in  ten 


years,  and  In  ay,  without  inconvenience,  be  supplied 
in  time  of  peace,  by  the  existing  revenues  and  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.  This  may  be  exem- 
plified in  several  ways. 

The  annual  appropriation  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  has,  during 
the  last  six  vears,  amounted  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  After  the  present  year,  or  at  farthest,  af- 
ter the  ensuing  year,  the  sum  which,  on  account  of 
the  irredeemable  nature  of  the  remaining  debt, 
may  be  applied  to  that  object,  cannot,  in  any  one 
year,  exceed  4,600,000  dollars,  leaving  therefore 
from  that  source  alone,  an  annual  surplus  of 
3,400,000  dollars,  applicable  to  any  other  object. 

From  the  1st  January,  1801,  to  the  1st  January, 
1809,  a period  of  eight  years,  the  United  States 
shall  have  discharged  about  34  millions  of  the 
principal  of  the  old  debt;  cr,  deducting  the  Loui- 
siana debt,  incurred  during  the  same  per  iod,  and 
not  yet  discharged,  about  23  millions  of  dollars. 
They  may,  with  equal  facility,  apply,  in  a period  of 
ten  years,  a sum  of  20  millions  of  dollars,  to  in- 
ternal improvements. 

The  annual  permanent  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  calculated  on  a state  of  general  peace,  and 
on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  was,  in  a report 
made  to  congress  on  the  6 h day  of  December, 
1806,  computed  for  the  years  1809—1815,  14 

millions  of  dollars.  The  annual  expenses  on  the 
peace  establishment,  and  including  the  4,600,000 
dollars,  on  account  of  the  debt,  and  400,000  dol- 
lars for  contingencies,  do  not  exceed  eight  millions 
and  a half,  leaving  an  annual  surplus  of  five  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars.  To  pr  ovide  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  the  country,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  object  to  which  the  resources  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  applied, 
and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  if  the  times  shall 
require  it.  But  it  is  believed,  that  in  times  of 
peace,  (and  to  such  period  only  are  these  remarks 
applicable)  the  surplus  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  all  the  preparatory  mea- 
sures of  a permanent  nature  which  prudence  may 
suggest,  and  to  pay  the  sum  destined  for  internal 
improvements.  Three  millions  annually  applied 
during  the  same  period  of  ten  years,  would  arm 
every  man  in  the  United  States,  fill  the  public  ar- 
senals and  magazines,  erect  every  battery  and  for- 
tification which  could  be  manned,  and  even,  if 
thought  eligible,  build  a navy.  That  the  whole 
surplus  would  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of  any 
considerable  increase  of  the  land  or  naval  force 
kept  in  actual  service  in  time  of  peace,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  But  such  a system  is  not  con- 
templated: if  ever  adopted,  the  objects  of  this  re- 
port must  probably  be  abandoned.  For,  it  has  not 
heretofore  been  found  an  easy  task  for  any  govern- 
ment to  indulge  in  that  species  of  expenses,  which 
leaving  no  trace  behind  it,  adds  nothing  to  the  real 
strength  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  either  its  permanent  defence  or  im- 
provement. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  that  the  facility  of  com- 
munications constitutes,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  an  important  branch  of  national  defence. 
Their  extensive  territory  opposes  a powerful  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  an  enemy  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  regular  forces,  which 
may  be  raised,  necessarily  limited  by  the  popula- 
tion, will  for  many  years  be  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  that  extent  of  territory.  That  de- 
jfect  cannot  otherwise  be  supplied  than  by  those 
[great  national  improvements,  which  will  afford  the 
I means  of  a rapid  concentration  of  that  regular  force, 
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and  of  a formidable  body  of  militia,  on  any  given 
point. 

Amongst  the  resources  of  the  union,  there  is 
one  which  from  its  nature  seems  more  particularly 
applicable  to  internal  improvements.  Exclusively 
of  Louisiana,  the  general  government  possesses,  in 
trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  about 
one  hundred  millions  of  acres  fit  for  cultivation, 
north  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  near  fifty  millions  south 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  For  the  disposition  of 
those  lands  apian  has  been  adopted,  calculated  to 
enable  every  industrious  citizen  to  become  a free- 
holder, to  secure  indisputable  titles  to  the  purcha- 
sers, to  obtain  a national  revenue,  and  above  all  to 
suppress  monopoly.  Tts  success  has  surpassed  that 
of  every  former  attempt,  and  exceeded  the  expec- 
tations of  its  authors.  But  a higher  price,  than  had 
usually  been  paid  for  waste  lands  by  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  thefrontier, became  an  unavoidable  ingre- 
dient of  a system  intended  for  general  benefit,  and 
wa3  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  lands 
being  engrossed  by  individuals  possessing  greater 
wealth,  activity  or  local  advantages.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  pur- 
chasers, and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  states 
generally,  or  better  calculated  to  remove  popular 
objections,  and  to  defeat  insidious  efforts,  than  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  improve- 
ments conferring  general  advantages  on  the  nation, 
and  an  immediate  benefit  on  the  purchasers  and 
inhabitants  themselves.  It  may  be  added,  that 
the  United  States,  considered  merely  as  owners  of 
the  soii,  are  also  deeply  interested  in  the  opening 
of  those  communications,  which  must  necessarily 
enhance  the  value  of  their  property.  Thus  the 
opening  of  an  inland  navigation  from  tide  water,  to 
the  great  lakes,  would  immediately  give  to  the 
great  body  of  lands,  bordering  on  those  lakes,  as 
great  value  as  if  they  were  situated  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  by  land  from  the  sea  coast. 
And  if  the  proceeds  of  the  first  ten  millions  of 
acres,  which  may  be  sold,  were  applied  to  such 
improvements,  the  United  States  would  be  amply 
repaid  in  the  sale  of  the  other  ninety  millions. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, drawn  from  the  general  revenues  of  the  union, 
which  has  been  suggested,  could  operate  to  its  full 
extent  only  in  times  of  peace  and  under  prosperous 
circumstances.  The  application  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  might,  perhaps,  be 
made  permanent  until  it  had  amounted  to  a cer- 
tain sum,  and  until  the  most  important  improve- 
ments had  been  effected.  The  fund  created  by 
those  improvements,  the  expense  of  which  has 
been  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  would 
afterwards  become  itself  a perpetual  resource  for 
further  improvements.  Although  some  of  those 
first  communications  should  not  become  imme- 
diately productive,  and  although  the  same  liberal 
policy,  which  dictated  the  measure,  would  consi- 
der them  less  as  objects  of  revenue  to  government, 
than  of  increased  wealth  and  general  convenience 
to  the  nation,  yet  they  would  all  sooner  or  later 
acquire,  as  productive  property,  their  par  value. 
Whenever  that  had  taken  place  in  relation  to  any 
of  them,  the  stock  might  be  sold  to  individuals  or 
companies,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a new  im- 
provement. And  by  persevering  in  that  plan,  a 
succession  of  improvements  would  be  effected  tin  til 
every  portion  of  the  United  States  should  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  and  improved 
roads,  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  To  effect  that 
great  object,  a disbursement  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars, 'applied  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  accord- 


ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  manner  in  which  the  public  monies  may  be 
applied  to  such  objects,  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  cannot,  under 
the  constitution,  open  any  road  or  canal,  without 
the  consent  of  the  state  through  which  such  road 
or  canal  must  pass.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove 
every  impediment  to  a national  plan  of  internal  im- 
provement, an  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
suggested  by  the  executive  when  the  subject  was 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  congress. 
Uptil  this  be  obtained,  the  assent  of  the  states  be- 
ing necessary  for  each  improvement,  the  modifica- 
tions under  which  that  assent  may  be  given,  will 
necessarily  control  the  manner  of  applying  the  mo- 
ney. It  may  be,  however,  observed  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  specific  improvements  which  have  been 
suggested,  there  is  hardly  any  which  is  not  either 
already  authorised  by  the  states,  respectively,  or 
so  immediately  beneficial  to  them,  as  to  render  it 
highly  probable  that  no  material  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  that  respect. 

The  monies  may  be  applied  in  two  different  man- 
ners: the  United  States  may,  with  the  assent  of  the 
states,  undertake  some  of  the  works  at  their  sole 
expense;  or  they  may  subscribe  a certain  number  of 
shares  of  the  stock  of  companies  incorporated  for 
the  purpose.  Loans  might  also,  in  some  instances, 
be  made  to  such  companies.  The  first  mode  would, 
perhaps,  by  effectually  controlling  local  interests, 
give  the  most  proper  general  direction  to  the  work. 
Its  details  would,  probably,  be  executed  on  a more 
economical  plan  by  private  companies.  Both  modes 
may,  perhaps,  be  blended  together  so  as  to  obtain 
the  advantages  pertaining  to  each.  But  the  modifi- 
cations of  which  the  plan  is  susceptible  must  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
charters,  and  seem  to  belong  to  that  class  of  de- 
tails which  are  not  the  immediate  subject  of  consi- 
deration. 

At  present  the  only  work  undertaken  by  the  U. 
States,  at  their  sole  expense,  and  to  which  the  as- 
sent of  the  states  has  been  obtained,  is  the  road 
from  Cumberland  to  Brownsville.  An  appropriation 
may,  for  that  purpose,  be  made  at  any  time.  In 
relation  to  all  other  worki,  the  United  States  have 
nothing,  at  this  time,  in  their  power,  but  to  assist 
those  already  authorised;  either  by  loans  or  by  be- 
coming stockholders,  and  the  last  mode  appears 
the  most  eligible.  The  only  companies,  incorporat- 
ed for  effecting  some  of  the  improvements  consi- 
dered, in  this  report,  as  of  national  and  first  rate 
importance,  are  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ca- 
nal, the  Susquehannah  canal,  and  the  Dismal  swamp 
companies;  and  authority  might  be  given  to  sub- 
scribe a certain  number  of  shares  to  each,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  plan  of  the  work  to  be  executed  should 
be  approved  by  the  general  government.  A sub- 
scription to  the  Ohio  canal,  to  the  Pittsburg  road, 
and,  perhaps,  to  some  other  objects  not  fully  ascer- 
tained, is  also  practicable  at  this  time. 

As  an  important  basis  of  the  general  system,  on 
immediate  authority  might  also  be  given  to  take  the 
surveys  and  levels  of  the  routes  of  the  most  impor- 
tant roads  and  canals  which  are  contemplated — a 
work  always  useful,  and  by  which  the  practicabi- 
lity and  expense  of  the  undertakings  would  be 
ascertained  with  much  more  correctness  than  in 
this  report.  A moderate  appropriation  would  be 
sufficient  fur  those  several  objects. 

In  the  selection  of  the  objects,  submi  ted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  order  of  the  senate,  as  claiming,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  aid  of  the  general  govern- 
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ment,  general  principles  have  been  adhered  to,  as 
best  calculated  to  suppress  every  bias  of  partiality 
to  particular  objects  Vet  some  such  bias,  of  which 
no  individual  is  perfectly  free,  may,  without  being 
felt,  have  operated  on  this  report.  The  national 
legislature  alone,  embracing  every  local  interest, 
and  superior  to  every  local  consideration,  is  com- 
petent to  the  selection  of  such  national  objects. 
The  materials  contained  in  the  papers  herewith 
transmitted,  and  the  information  to  be  derived  from 
surveys,  taken  under  the  authority  of  the  general 
government,  will  furnish  the  facts  necessary  for  a 
correct  decision.  Two  communications,  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Lalrobe,  and  by  Mr.  Robt.  Fulton,  marked  E. 
and  F.  are,  in  the  meanwhile,  respectfully  referred 
to,  as  containing  much  interesting  practical  infor- 
mation, connected  with  observations  of  a general 
nature,  on  the  subject. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN, 
Secretary  of  the  'Treasury. 
Treasury  department,  4th  April,  1808. 

CIRCULAR  QUERIES, 

j By  the  secretary  of  the  treasury , in  order  to  obtain 
information. 

N.B.  All  the  documents  were  obtained  in  answer  to  those  queries. 
f^U  Kit  IE  S RESPECTING  CANALS. 

1 Points  united  by  canal,  and  their  distance  by 
said  canal. 

2 Elevation  of  the  highest  ground  throngli  which 
the  canal  passes;  descent  thence  to  the  two  extre- 
mities; and  number  of  miles  where  the  canal  is 
level. 

3.  Number,  dimensions,  contents,  construction, 
and  situation  of  locks. 

4.  Supply  of  water;  whence  obtained;  its  amount 
reduced  to  cubic  feet  per  minute,  hour  or  day;  its 
elevation  above  the  highest  point  of  the  canal — 
length  of  feeders;  situation  and  contents  of  reser- 
voirs. What  additional  resources  may  be  resorted 
to  if  the  present  supply  should  fall  short  of  the 
quantity  wanted? 

5.  Designation  of  such  parts  of  the  route  where 
the  natural  or  improved  bed  of  rivers  is  used. 

6.  Depth  and  breadth  of  canal;  burthen  of  vessels; 
breadth  of  towing  paths. 

7.  Acpieducts  across  valleys  or  rivers;  tunnels 
through  hills;  bridges  across  the  canal. 

8.  Particular  obstructions  and  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, or  to  be  encountered. 

9.  Defects  either  in  the  plan  or  execution,  and 
the  proposed  remedies. 

10.  Estimate  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels;  species, 
weight  and  value  of  the  articles  annually  conveyed 
by  the  canal;  expense  of  carriage  by  canal,  compar- 
ed with  land  or  river  carriage  before  the  canal  was 
made;  time  employed  in  navigating  through  the 
Whole  canal. 

11.  Capital  already  expended,  vested  or  wanted 
for  completing  the  work. 

12.  Expenses  per  mile,  and  in  the  whole;  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  every  component  part  of  the 
work,  in  all  its  details. 

13  Rate,  and  gross  amount,  of  tolls;  annual  ex- 
penses of  repairs  and  contingencies;  annual  nett  in- 
come. 

14.  Substance  of  charters  and  acts  of  legislatures 
on  the  subject. 

Q.UKR1K4  RESPECTING  ARTIFICIAL  ROADS. 

1.  Hoims  united  and  their  distance. 

2.  Elevation  of  the  hills  over  which  the  road 
passes;  greatest  angle  of  ascent  which  has  been  al- 
owed. 


3 Breadth,  form,  materials  of  the  artificial  road. 

4.  Bridges,  their  dimensions,  materials,  and  con- 
struction. 

5.  Particular  obstructions  and  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, or  to  be  encountered. 

6.  Expenses  per  mile,  and  in  the  whole;  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  of  every  component  part  of  the 
work,  in  all  its  details,  viz.  forming  the  bed  of  the 
road,  cutting  hills,  quarrying,  transporting,  break- 
ing, laying  stones  or  gravel.  See. 

7.  Capital,  already  expended,  vested  or  wanted 
for  completing  the  work. 

8.  Rate,  and  gross  amount,  of  tolls;  annual  ex- 
penses of  repairs  and  contingencies;  annual  nett  in- 
come. 

9.  Substance  of  charters  and  acts  of  legislatures 
on  the  subject. 

E. 

Mr.  latbobx’s  communication. 

Washington , March  16,  1808. 

Sia — I have  the  honor  of  your  letter  of  the  29 lh 
of  July,  1807,  transmitting  to  me  a copy  of  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
the  2d  of  March,  1807,  together  with  a list  of 
queries  respecting  artificial  navigations,  and  canals* 
to  which  you  request  my  answer  and  opinion. 

In  order  to  give  you  all  the  information  on  this 
subject  which  you  wish,  and  I possess,  and  in  the 
most  condensed  form,  I ask  your  permission  to  de- 
part from  the  order  which  your  questions  demand* 
and  after  treating  the  subject  generally,  to  enter 
upon  an  account  of  those  works,  in  detail,  with 
which  my  personal  experience  has  made  me  more 
particularly  acquainted. 

The  most  striking  circumstance  in  a view  of  the 
Atlantic  states  of  the  union,  in  relation  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  internal  navigation,  is  the  uni- 
formity of  the  natural  arrangement  ot  their  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  that  this  arrangement  differs 
from  that  of  every  other  country,  in  which  artificial 
navigation  has  been  attempted. 

In  other  countries  the  general  course  of  the  ri- 
vers is  between  the  mountains,  and  along  the  val- 
lies;  in  this,  the  general  course  of  the  rivers  is 
across  that  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  vallies. — 
Our  mountains,  from  their  termination  to  the  south- 
west in  Georgia,  hold  a course  to  the  east  of  north; 
the  general  direction  of  our  principal  rivers  is  to 
the  east  of  south:  and  on  inspection  of  the  map,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  as  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Delaware,  becomes  more 
easterly,  so  do  our  rivers  acquire  a more  southern 
course  always  crossing  the  mountains  at  nearly  the 
same  angle. 

Our  rivers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:— 

Primary  riveis,  that  discharge  their  water  imme- 
diately into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the  relative  mag- 
nitude might  be  rated,  according  to  the  surface 
they  respectively  drain;  Secotidary  rivers , or  such 
as  fall  into  the  first,  above  their  tide  water;  and 
creeks , properly  so  called,  which  rise  below  the 
falis  of  the  first  rivers,  or  rather  collect  the  water 
of  the  level  land  below  the  falls,  and  discharge  it 
into  the  tide  waters. 

Of  our  primary  rivers,  the  Susquehannah  is  the 
principal.  By  a great  degree  of  geographical  in- 
justice, this  mighty  river  loses  its  name  at  the  foot 
of  its  falls,  and  is  called  the  Chesapeake  bay, 
from  thence  to  the  ocean;  although  its  width,  com- 
pared with,  its  length,  forbids  the  term  of  bay  to 
be  applied  to  what  is  called  the  Chesapeake.  All 
of  these  rivers  cross,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
course,  the  direction  of  the  mountains.  Of  the  «e- 
condary  rivers , many  of  which  are  of  great  iropor^ 
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tance  and  magnitude,  some,  and  perhaps  the  great 
est  number,  hold  a course  parallel  to  the  mountains, 
as  the  Shenandoah,  the  Conogochcague,  the  Le- 
high, &c.  draining  the  vallies,  and  receiving  away 
the  torrents  of  the  mountains. 

The  third  order  of  our  water  courses  rise  either 
in  the  lowest  ridge  of  our  hills,  which  1 will  call 
the  granite  ridge,  and  over  which  all  our  principal 
rivers,  from  Georgia  to  the  Hudson,  fall,  and  then 
run  through  the  alluvial  country  which  lies  between 
the  granite  ridge  and  the  ocean.  Such  rivers  are, 
the  Nottoway,  the  Blackwater,  the  Meherrin,  the 
Annacosta,  (eastern  branch  of  Potomac)  the  Elk 
river,  and  the  veryjimportant  creek  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  the  Christiana;  or  they  are  merely  drains 
of  the  alluvial  country,  assuming  an  appearance 
of  importance  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  above 
which  they  are  mere  torrents,  almost  dry  in  the 
autumn.  Such  streams  are  all  the  rivers  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Jerseys,  and  innumerable  water  courses, 
forming  large  estuaries  in  the  southern  states. 

Our  great  north  western  lakes,  from  their  first 
source  to  the  eastern  end  of  lake  Erie,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  great  river  St.  Lawrence, 
following  the  direction  of  the  rest  of  our  rivers, 
until  opposed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Alleghany.  From  thence  its  course  follows  the 
valley  west  of  the  Alleghany,  through  lake  Onta- 
rio to  the  ocean,  receiving  the  waters  of  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  mountain  in  its  course. 

This  general  view  of  the  construction  of  our 
country  was  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
general  principles  on  which  our  artificial  naviga- 
tion can  be  so  conducted,  as  to  be  useful,  or  even 
practicable;  and  to  explain  why  connections  of  wa- 
ters, which  on  the  map  appear  advantageous  and 
feasible,  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps  impractica- 
ble, by  any  effort  of  art. 

Two  principal  objects  will  dictate  all  the  exer- 
tions towards  the  improvement  of  our  internal 
navigation,  which  can,  for  many  years  to  come,  be 
attempted:  1.  To  carry  our  produce  by  water  to 
the  nearest  port  for  its  exportation,  and  the  im 
portation  of  foreign  articles:  2„  To  exchange  by 
internal  commerce  the  articles  reciprocally  defi- 
cient on  lines  parallel  to  the  sea  coast.  Canals,  the 
use  of  which  arises  from  manufacturing  activity, 
will  not  probably  be  soon  required. 

The  first  object, — as  all  our  principal  rivers  run 
seaward,  and  generally  by  the  shortest  course, — 
must  be  attained  by  the  natural  or  improved  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  themselves,  or  by  canals  cut 
parallel  to  them:  the  second  may  often  require  a 
navigation  parallel  to  the  vallies,  so  as  to  commu- 
nicate one  principal  river  with  another. 

The  former  attempt  at  improved  navigation  has 
already  been  made  on  many  of  our  principal  rivers, 
— the  latter  has  been  seldcimer  undertaken;  and 
only  once  above  the  falls  of  both  primary  rivers,  in 
the  canal  intended  to  join  the  Susquebannah  and 
Schuylkill,  and  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers 
above  Philadelphia. 

The  general  construction  of  our  country  opposes 
to  artificial  navigation,  in  either  of  these  direc- 
tions, difficulties,  which  in  no  part  of  the  world 
exist  in  so  uniform,  and  certain  a degree.  Canals, 
Yni.  XV, 4. 


parallel  to  our  rivers,  have  three  formidable  ob 
st.ir.les  to  encounter  and  overcon. e. 

1.  The  rapid  descent  of  the  ravine  cut  through 
the  mountains  by  the  river  itself,  along  which  the 
canal  must  be  carried; — or,  if  the  ravine  be  quitted, 
difficulties  on  the  high  levels,  which,  the  further 
you  go  from  the  rivet,  are  always  intersected  by 
the  more  numerous  ravines;  and  embarrassed  by 
the  difficulty  of  returning  to  the  ravine  of  the  ri- 
ver. 

2-.Tiie  invariably  rocky  nauire  of  the  ground, 
which  is  uniformly  of  granite  in  all  its  varieties; 
and  has  numerous  fissures  Which  carry  oft*  the  wa- 
ter, and  require  lining. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  off’ the  land  water, 
and  of  crossing  the  lateral  brunches  and  torrents  of 
the  river. 

On  the  other  hand,  canals  parallel  to  our  moun- 
tains must  necessarily  cross  the  ridge  or  spur  ofthe 
mountain  which  divides  the  waters  of  two  primary 
rivers.  On  this  ridge,  above  the  falls,  the  water  re. 
quisite  to  supply  the  canal,  is  always  scanty,  often 
there  is  none:  and  though  a tunnel,  or  a stream  en- 
gine, or  in  the  last  resort,  a rail  road,  are  certain 
means  of  obviating  the  difficulty,  they  are  expen- 
sive, inconvenient  and  imperfect.  Below  the  gra- 
nite ridge,  the  difficulty  is  less.  There  may  al- 
ways be  found  a supply  of  water  from  the  ridge 
itself;  and  the  feeders,  though  carried  through 
rocky  and  expensive  ground,  are  themselves  use- 
ful, as  small  canals,  as  far  as  they  extend;  and  be- 
low the  ridge  the  soil  is  easily  cut  and  embanked. 

Having  so  frequently  mentioned  the  granite 
ridge,  I will  here  trace  its  extent  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  oux  country  enables  me  to  do  it. 

The  granite  ridge  forms  the  shore  of  the  north 
side  of  Long  island,  opposite  to  the  island  of  New 
York.  All  the  south  of  the  island  is  alluvial,  and 
is  the  first  margin  of  alluvial  soil  below  the  granite 
ridge.  This  margin  of  alluvial  soil,  beginning  at 
Long  island,  widens  as  it  extends  to  the  south  west, 
until  in  Georgia  it  becomes  more  than  200  miles 
in  width. 

Staten  island  and  Bergen  point,  are  two  spurs  of 
this  same  ridge,  which  continues  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  post  road  to  Trenton,  where  the  river  Dela- 
ware fulls  over  it,  having  worn  down  the  rocks 
more  deeply  there  than  many  other  of  our  rivers. 
The  Delaware  runs,  in.’its  general  direction,  for  6J 
miles  under  the  ridge  as  far  as  New'  Castle,  leav- 
ing it  only  for  a short  distance  at  particular  bends 
ofthe  river.  At  Philadelphia  the  ridge  crosses  the 
peninsula  to  Gray’s  ferry  on  Schuylkill.  The  soft- 
er granite  of  Schuylkill  has  been  worn  d<>w’h  so, 
that  the  falLs  are  4 miles  from  its  lower  edge.  From 
Philadelphia  the  ridge  runs  with  the  p • si  road  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  where  it  is  visible  on  both  shore*, 
all  hough  the  tide  extends  6 miles  above,  to  the  foot 
of  the  falls. 

The  Susquebannah,  by  the  name  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, may  be  considered  as  running  under  the  focit 
of  the  granite  ridge  almost  as  f..r  as  Baltimore, 
which  city  is  built  upon  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  At 
the  river  Patuxent,  on  the  post  road,  the  ridge  ap- 
pears again,  but  is  lost  under  the  incumbent  sail, 
and  is  not  again  visible  until  it  appears  at  George- 
town. The  harder  granite  of  the  Potoftfiic  has  Ve 
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sisted  the  force  of  the  water  more  than  the  granite 
further  to  the  north-east,  and  the  tide  reaches  only 
3 miles  above  its  outrunnings.  From  the  Potomac, 
the  falls  of  Rappahannoc  at  Fredericksburgh,  of 
James  river  at  Richmond,  Appomatox  at  Peters- 
burg, Roanoke  at  Halifax,  beyond  which  point  my 
personal  observation  does  not.  extend,  point  out  the 
course  of  this  ridge  in  a line  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Blue  ridge,  diverging  to  the  eastward  as  it  extends 
southward. 

Of  the  improvement  of  the  natural  navigation  of  our 
i rivers  leading  to  the  seat  and  of  canals  cut  paral- 
. /el  to  them. 

The  difficulties  of  the  natural  navigation  of  our 
rivers  are:  In  spring, — the  danger  of  wreck  in  the 
wild  water  of  our  rapids;  in  autumn, — obstructions 
created  by  rocky  shoals;  and,  in  most  of  the.li,  ra- 
pids and  falls  impracticable  at  all  times.  The 
least  expensiveand  most  obvious  means  of remov- 
ing the  former,  are  the  blowing  of  the  most  pro- 
minent rocks,  so  as  to  straighten  the  channel,  and 
proem  e a passage  at  low  water.  This  has,  in  al- 
most all  our  rivers,  been  attempted  on  a greater  or 
less  scale,  and  with  various  degrees  of  success. 
When  injudiciously  performed,  and  in  rivers  of  ra- 
pid descent,  asd  liable  to  great  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  their  water,  more  injury  has  been  done 
than  advantage  obtained.  Many  of  our  worst  ob- 
structions act  as  natural  dams;  which,  holding  up 
the  water,  create  a Urge  extent  of  excellent  navi 
gation  above  them.  Of  this  the  James  river,  above 
Westbam,  and  the  Susquehannah,  above  Chickisa- 
lunga  and  Hunter’s  falls,  are  instances  in  point. 
Such  obstructions,  when  removed,  let  down  the 
water  rapidly  from  above,  without  supplying  deep- 
er navigation  below. 

In  a river  of  such  magnitude  as  the  Susquehan- 
nah, indeed,  no  gap  or  sluice  artificially  cut,  can 
materially  affect  the  rapidity  of  the  stream;  but  in 
lesser  rivers,  great  care  is  required,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent lowering  the  water  above,  but  to  avoid  giving 
a new  direction  to  the  current,  more  mischievous 
in  its  effects  than  that  which  has  been  changed. 
But  with  whatever  judgment  the  natural  navigation 
of  a river,  perplexed  by  rapids  and  shoals,  may  be 
conducted,  and  however  its  descent  may  be  there- 
by facilitated,  its  ascent  cannot  possibly  be  render- 
ed more  easy,  in  the  same  degree.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, although  by  the  monies  expended  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Susquehannah  canal 
company,  on  the  natural  navigation  of  the  Susqtie- 
liannah  below  Wright’s  ferry,  it  has  been  rendered 
much  less  dangerous  to  run  down  the  distance  of 
41  miles,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  a tremen- 
dous rapid,  from  Columbia  to  the  tide,  and  thereby 
to  carry  lumber,  iron,  and  agricultural  produce  to 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  thence  to  Baltimore, — yet  so 
difficult  is  the  up-stream  navigation  by  the  same 
route,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah canal,  that  the  returns,  in  imported  articles, 
have  been  generally  purchased  in  Philadelphia  and 
conveyed  to  Columbia,  or  Middletown,  above  the 
-rapids,  by  the  Lancaster  turnpike,  thence  to  be 
boated  to  the  country  watered  by  the  upper  bran- 
ches of  the  Susquehannah.  And,  although  the 
Philadelphia  market  has  hitherto  offered  more  ad 
vantages  to  the  buyers  of  imported  goods  than  that 
of  Baltimore,  yet  the  expense  of  transporting  them 
72  miles  by  land  to  Columbia,  would,  if  there  were 
a good  navigation  from  Havre  de  Grace  upwards, 
destroy  this  advantage. 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  canals  parallel  to  our 
great  rivers,  the  scarcity  of  engineers  possessing 


knowledge  and  integrity,  the  want  of  capital,  and 
above  all,  the  erroneous  dread  of  bold  measures, 
and  the  fear  of  uselessly  expending  money  in  works 
hitherto  unknown  among  us,  has  deterred  those,* 
interested  in  improving  our  navigation,  from  de- 
serting the  beds  of  our  rivers,  while  it  was  practi- 
cable to  keep  them.  They  have  therefore  had  re- 
course to  canals  only  where  navigation  was  other- 
wise impossible;  where  obstructed  by  rocks,  or 
broken  by  a cascade. 

There  cannot  however  be  a reasonable  doubt 
that  if  in  England,  where,  compared  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  rivers  varies 
little  between  the  driest  and  the  wettest  period  of 
the  year,  a canal,  running  parallel  to  a river,  fur- 
wishes  a much  more  certain  and  safe  and  equal  and 
cheap  navigation  than  the  river  itself— -it  is  infinite- 
ly more  the  case  here.  Unfortunately  those  of  our 
canals  which  have  been  cut  to  pass  the  rapids  and 
falls  of  our  rivers,  partake  in  a great  measure  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  rivers  themselves;  some 
wanting  water  when  the  river  is  low,  some  incapa- 
ble of  being  entered  excepting  at  a particular 
height  of  the  water  in  the  river,  some  subject  to 
constant  accumulation  of  bars,  and  all  of  those  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  much  less  useful  than  the 
money  expended  on  them  ought  to  have  made 
them. 

Those  canals,  of  which  I now  particularly  speak, 
are,  the  James  river  canal,  the  Potomac  canal,  the 
Conewago,  and  Susquehannah  canals.  Of  the  ca- 
nals north  of  the  Delaware,  and  south  of  Virginia, 
I have  not  sufficient  knowledge,  nor  can  I speak  of 
the  Appomattox  canal.  It  is,  I believe,  not  liable 
to  the  same  strictures  in  all  points,  which  I shall 
make  upon  the  others,  but  though  I am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground,  I have  not  seen  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  executed. 

One  great  and  fatal  error  has  been  interwoven 
into  the  scheme  of  the  other  canals,  excepting  only 
that  of  the  Potomac:  They  have  been  dug  as  much 
with  a view  to  the  erection  of  mills,  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  navigation.  To  fit  them  for  mill-races, 
their  descent  is  rapid,  and  their  current  strong. 
They  are  liable,  of  course,  to  the  variation  of  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  river;  they  bring  down 
with  their  current,  the  alluvium  of  the  river;  bars 
are  formed  in  them,  as  well  by  this  alluvium,  as  by 
the  land  wash;  and  their  banks,  where  they  are  not 
of  rock,  or  walled,  are  liable  to  perpetual  wear  by 
the  currrent.  The  canal  is,  besides,  itself,  an  in- 
convenient rapid  to  those  who  would  ascend  it. 

Besides  these  inconveniences,  the  contracts 
binding  the  company  to  furnish  to  the  millers  the 
water,  when  it  rises  above  a certain  gage  selle,  for 
an  annual  rent,  or  on  other  fixed  and  permanent 
terms,  tie  the  canal  company  to  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  work,  and  forbid  future  improve- 
ment. For  instance,  if  a lock  were  found  to  be 
useful  above  the  highest  mill,  it  could  not  be  erect- 
ed, because  it  would  rob  the  mills  below  of  their 
stipulated  water;  the  inclination  of  the  canal  can- 
not be  lessened,  because  it  would  have  the  same 
effect.  In  the  James  river  canal,  more  than  in  any 
other  which  I have  seen,  this  error,  though  now 
generally  considered  as  a very  great  advantage, 
will  at  some  future  period  be  discovered  and  de- 
plored. The  Potomac  canal,  more  especially  that 
of  the  Little  falls,  has  the  same  defect  of  a too  ra- 
pid descent,  although  the  object  of  a mill  race  is 
placed  by  their  charter  out  of  view.  But  its  prin- 
cipal defect  is  of  another  kind,  to  which  that  of 
James  river  is  aJso,  but  in  a less  degree,  subject. 
It  receives  the  wash  of  all  tlje  hills  and  ravines  of 
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the  north  bank,  which  ought  to  be  discharged 
through  culverts,  or  carried  over  bridges:  and  that 
legislative  impartiality  which  bas  required  the 
canal  to  enter  the  river  at  the  very  head  of  the  tide, 
in  order  that  Virginia  may  have  an  equal  chance  of 
becoming  the  depot  of  its  commerce  with  Mary- 
land, has  very  much  injured  its  utility  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

In  a still  greater  degree  than  the  Potomac  canal, 
the  Sucquehannah  can«l,  beginning  at  the  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  line,  and  ending  at  the  head  of 
the  tide,  has  the  defect,  not  only  of  receiving  the 
landwash  of  the  hills  and  ravines,  but  also  two  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Conewingo  and  Octorar*;  par- 
taking, thus,  of  all  the  danger  arising  from  then- 
inundations,  and  receiving  their  alluvium.  This 
canal  is  also  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a mill  race. 
Other  inconveniences  attend  it,  which  arise  from 
the  most  unfriendly  nature  of  the  river,  and  the 
local  feelings  of  the  state  legislatures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  at  the  period  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  company. 

The  Conev/ago  canal,  about  50  miles  higher  up 
{he  Susquehannah,  is  also  a mill  race,  ami  is  the 
property  of  an  individual.  It  is  of  difficult  entrance, 
which  is  to  be  regre;  ted,  as  it  ought  to  be  the  means 
of  passing  a short,  but  very  dangerous  fall  of  the 
river,  which  interrupts  a long  extent  of  very  good 
navigation. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  general  and  common 
defects  of  these  canals,  to  which  I may  add  the  ge- 
neral want  of  proper  slopes  to  their  banks,  I will 
now  enter  upon  the  very  thankless  task  of  giving  an 
honest  opinion,  respecting  them  in  detail,  viewing 
only  the  public  interests,  and  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  bearing,  of  what  1 shall  say,  upon  private  feel- 
ings. These  feelings,  however,  are  extremely 
short-sighted;  for  nothing  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  individuals  most  interested,  than 
those  measures  which  would  most  benefit  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  James  river  and  Appomattox  canals,  stop 
short  of  tide  water.  The  most  important  of  these 
canals  is  that  of  James  river.  Upon  the  coal  mines 
of  James  river  our  Atlantic  sea  ports  will  soon  be- 
come dependent  for  their  chief  supply  of  fuel.  That 
dependence  exists  already  in  respect  to  the  fuel  re- 
quired for  a|variety  of  manufactures,  and  even  now, 
the-  smiths,  within  10  miles  of  our  sea  ports,  require, 
in  order  to  carry  on  advantageous  business,  a sup- 
ply of  Virginian  coal.  There  are  three  means  (and 
J think  only  three)  by  which  the  Virginian  coal  can 
be  brought  to  the  tide:— 1.  By  a small  canal,  and 
rail  roads,  immediately  from  the  mines  south  of  the 
river,  to  the  shipping  tide  water  at  Ampthill,  or  i-s 
neighborhood,  along  the  valley  hf  Falls  creek—  dis- 
tance,  1 believe,  20  miles.  This  is  a route  easilylprac- 
ticsble,  and  at  a moderate  expense,  for  Falls  creek 
r i=es  in  the  coal  mines  themselves.  2.  By  the  turn 
pike  road  to  Manchester  opposite  Richmond.  This 
road  has  been  sometime  completed,  and  is  of  the 
highest  utility.  3.  By  James  river,  to  the  bead  of 
the  falls,  and  thence  by  the  canal  to  Richmond. 
This  is,  for  two-thirds  of  the  coal  country,  the  best 
and  most  obvious  route.  From  all  the  mines  the 
coal  may  easily  be  broughtto  the  river  on  rail  roads, 
and  thence  boated,  independently  of  the  cheaper 
conveyance  which  Tuckahoe  creek  might  be  made 
to  yield  to  a great  extent  of  coal  land  now  little 
workr-J.  But  of  what  adequate  use  is  the  naviga- 
tion in  boats  carrying,  at  an  average,  200  bushels  of 
coal  only,  when,  if  the  canal  were  well  constructed, 
1000  bushels  m:gh i.  he  be  * s easily  and  cheaply 
onveyed;  and  when,  on  then*  arrival  at  Richmond, 


they  must  be  unloaded,  again  lo  \ led  i r s xud 
carried  down  by  a bad  ro  >d  the  tide  at  Rockets, 
to  be  shipped?  The  Martel- ester  turnpike,  with  all 
its  expense  of  waggons,  horses  and  d'iver's,  and  the 
consequent  waste  of  labor , capital  food  and  fjrnge, 
is  a better,  and,  I am  told,  as  cheap  a mode,  of  con- 
veyance. 

The  means  by  which  the  canal  itself  may  be  made 
much  more  useful,  I will  not  consume  v our  time 
and  patience  in  detailing;  what  is  most  important, 
takiug  the  whole  subject  into  view,  is  to  connect 
the  canal,  such  as  it  is,  with  the  tide. 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Weston,  then  engineer  to 
the  western  navigation  companies  of  the  state  of 
New- York,  was  called{to  Richmond,  to  give  his  ad- 
vice and  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  amounted  to 
this:  to  connect  the  basin  with  the  foot  of  the  falls, 
by  a succession  of  ten  or  eleven  locks  in  one  tier, 
carrying  the  race  of  Ross’s  mill,  upon  an  aqueduct, 
across  the  canal  at  the  foot  of  the  locks.  With  ail 
deference  to  his  talents,  I cannot  help  remarking, 
that  of  all  expensive  projects  of  which  I ever  heard, 
this  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  useless.  For, 
independently  of  the  excessive  inconvenience  and 
detention  which  such  a tier  of  locks,  at  the  most 
busy  part  of  the  navigation,  would  occasion,  the 
boats  would  arrive  at  their  foot,  in  a very  consider- 
able rapid,  now  impracticable,  and  which  could 
only  be  made  practicable  by  blowing  up  the  rocky 
bi  d of  the  river.  When  arrived  there,  two  miles 
of  tide  water  must  be  encountered;  to  navigate 
which,  these  boats  are  wholly  unfit.  I cannot  help? 
thinking  that  the  present  mode  of  conveying  the 
coal  to  Rockets  is  not  much  lees  eligible.  I refrain 
from  stating  many  other  objections,  which  are  pro- 
fessional, and  which,  I believe,  were,  as  well  as 
those  already  mentioned,  as  evident  to  Mi*.  Weston 
as  to  myself;  but  objections  of  another  nature,  more 
powerful  than  mere  physical  difficulties,  opposed 
every  project  excepting  that  which  he  proposed. 

In  order  to  connect  the  basin  of  the  James  river 
canal  with  the  tide,  a very  simple  means  is  offered 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  To  do  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  form  a capacious  basin  at  Rockets, 
communicating  with  the  tide  by  one  or  more  locks. 
To  carry  a canal  from  thence  along  the  level  bank 
of  James  river  to  Shockoe  ci-eek.  A cheap  aqueduct, 
of  one  arch,  of  30  feet  span,  will  cairy  *he  work 
across  the  creek  into  the  back  street.  The  canal 
will  then  go  up  the  back  street,  mounting,  by  suc- 
cessive locks,  not  more  than  t\yo  in  each  tier,  into 
the  basin.  The  canal  from  R .ckets  to  the  basin,  on 
Shockoe  hill,  should  be  of  nine  feet  draft  of  water, 
and  the  locks  100  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide.  This 
canal  would,  of  course,  bring  vessels  which  navi- 
gate our  coasts  anil  bays,  and  run  out  to  ‘he  West- 
India  islands,  into  the  basin  on  Shockoe  hill. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  (for  the 
commonwealth  is  deeply  interested  in  the  stock) 
has,  from  time  to  time,  expressed  great  anx  ety  on 
the  subject  of  completing  this  canal.  But  the  dread 
of  unforeseen  difficulties  and  risks  in  carrying  the 
work  below  the  basin,  and  the  value  and  produc- 
tiveness of  the  stock  in  its  prevent  state,  have 
hitherto  overbalanced  this  anxiety.  But,  consider- 
ing Richmond  as  the  principal  source  of  fuel  to  the 
cities  on  our  sea  coast,  at  least  until  the  mines  of 
cape  Breton  shall  supply  us,  l feel  a national  senti- 
ment  in  deeply  regretting  the  very  fatal  policy 
>vhich  maintains  and  supports  the  error,  and  the 
mutilation  of  this  most  important  work.  I will  not, 
at  the  same  time,  deny,  that  when  it  is  considered 
that  those  who  projected  and  executed  the  canal 
I were  m«:  of  no  acquaintance  either  with  general 
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science,  or  with  this  particular  branch  of  art,  and 
knew  nothing  of  canals  but  from  books  or  heresay, 
they  have  already  done  wonders.  They  deserve  the 
thanks  of  their  state,  and  of  the  union.  But  the 
work,  should  not  stop  where  they  have  left  it. — 
Kature  has,  perhaps,  done  more  for  Richmond 
1 ban  for  any  site  where  a city  has  been  planted.  For 
ten  miles  above  the  city,  on  both  sides,  and  upon 
several  islands  of  the  stream,  there  are  innumerable 
mill  seats,  supplied  by  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in 
the  union.  Immediately  above  the  head  of  the  falls 
lies  an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  coal.  Every  art 
and  manufacture  to  which  human  ingenuity  can 
employ  fire  and  water,  may  be  here, carried  on  with 
ti.  e least  expense.  From  above,  an  easy  and  wide 
spreading  navigation  codec's  on  this  spot  all  the 
raw  materials  which  our  climate  can  produce;  be- 
low, a river  capable  of  bearing  sea  vessels  sufficient 
for  every  trade,  but  that  across  the  ocean,  is  ready 
for  the  exportation  of  its  merchandize.  The  town 
itself  is  placed  on  a healthy  and  commanding 
ground.  But  to  improve  these  advantages  to  the 
utmost  extent,  to  which  our  population  is  equal, 
nothing  would  so  much  contributetos  the  completion 
of  the  Richmond  canal. 

I have  dwelt  specially  on  the  coal  trade  to  which 
this  canal  is  subservient,  as  of  first  rate  national  im- 
portance. It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  the  state 
of  Virginia  as  a means  of  conveyance  of  agricultu- 
ral produce.  As  you  will  receive  an  answer  in  de 
tail  to  your  queries,  relative  to  the  amount  of  all 
the  sorts  of  produce  carried  upon  i ‘ , and  of  its  ac- 
tual trade,  I will  not  add  any  tiling  further  to  what 
I have  already  said  on  the  subject,  but  to  observe, 
that,  at  some  distant  period,  the  Cbickahominy,  a 
river  rising  in  the  coal  country,  and  discharging 
itself  into  James  river,  — miles  below  Richmond, 
where  ships  may  take  in  their  cargoes,  offers  a 
means  of  carrying  down  the  coal  destined  for  dis- 
tant exportation. 

A canal  has  often  been  projected,  for  passing  the 
falls  of  the  Rappahannoc,  at  Fredericksburg.  There 
is  no  reasonable  hope,  however,  that  this  work  can 
soon  be  executed.  The  ravine  of  the  river  at  the 
falls,  on  either  side,  is  so  abrupt,  rocky  and  irregu 
lar,  that  great  expense  must  be  incurred  to  efiect 
it— an  expense  not  likely  to  be  repaid  by  its  trade 
ffir  many  years. 

A canal,  to  Connect  the  Rappahannoc  with  the 
Potomac,  a few  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  across 
the  northern  neqk,  has  also  been  spoken  of.  It 
would  be  a highly,  useful  work,  but  would  require 
a tunnel  for  two  or  three  miles.  I believe  it  could  be 
executed  at  an  expense  not  greater  than  the  tolls 
would  remunerate.  Such  a canal,  however,  does 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  which  1 am  now  speak- 
ing. 

The  Potomac  canal  consists  of  two  parts, — one 
to  pass  the  Great  falls,  14  miles  above  Georgetown, 
the  other  to  pass  the  Little  fails.  The  errors  com- 
mined  in  the  construction  of  the  work  have  been 
enumerated  above.  The  trade  of  this  canal,  espe- 
cially during  the  year  1807,  has  been  so  great,  that 
there  appears. every  prospect  of  its  becoming  a pro- 
ductive work, — in  those  $ears  in  which  there  is  a 
considerable  and  equal  quantity  of  water  in  the 
river.  But  upon  this  circumstance  it  must  always 
depend.  The  information  respecting  it,  which  can 
be  obtained  from  the  company,  on  the  spot,  ren- 
ders it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more  upon  it. 

No  .ttempt  Ml  the  improvement  of.  the  navigation 
of  as  y of  the  rivers- of  Maryland,  between'  »he  Sus 
quel.annab  and  the  Potomac,  has  been  made,  n .-r  is 
the  re,  hi  the  prospects  of  advantage  to  be  derived 


from  the  navigation  of  the  two  Patuxents,  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  or  any  of  the  lesser  rivers  falling  into  the 
Chesapeake,  any  thing  which  could,  at  present, 
tempt  capital  into  such  an  undertaking. 

But  the  Susquehannah  itself  has  been  for  many 
years  the  object  of  almost  all  the  attention  directed 
in  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  the 
improvement  of  our  internal  navigation.  About  six 
miles  above  Havre  de  Grace, this  mighty  river  meets 
the  tide.  The  place  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Smith’s  ferry.  The  map  of  the  river,  from  thence 
up  to  Wright’s  ferry,  (Columbia)  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  I made  in  the  year  1801,  when  directing  the 
works  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  natu- 
ral bed  of  the  river,  and  which,  by  favor  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  I am  able  to  exhibit  with 
this  memoir,  will  explain  the  nature  of  this  part  of 
the  river  very  minutely,  being  drawn  to  a very 
large  scale.  The  whole  of  this  extent  is  one  tre- 
mendous rapid,  which,  in  fact,  continues  to  the 
N.  W.  side  of  tbe  Chickisalunga  hills,  three  miles 
above  Columbia.  The  rapid  is  not  every  where  of 
equal  velocity,  or  equally  dangerous.  Wherever  the 
river  crosses  a valley  of  limestone  or  slate,  the 
rocks  are  worn  down  into  a smoother  and  wider 
bed:  but  when  it  has  to  cross  a ridge  of  granite, 
its  course  is  immediately  broken  by  irregular  mas- 
ses and  range  of  rocks;  its  bed  is  narrow  and  en- 
closed by  precipices,  and  its  torrent  furious  and 
winding. 

The  Chickisalunga  falls  can  be  descended  with- 
out danger,  arid  no  attempt  to  open  them  has  been 
thought  necessary.  The  ridge  of  granite  hills, 
through  which  they  break,  bounds  on  the  N.  W. 
the  beautiful  limestone  valley  of  Columbia.  Across 
this  valley  the  river  runs  rapidly,  but  smoothly. 
Another  narrow  ridge  of  granite  hills  crosses  the 
river  immediately  below  Columbia,  over  which  the 
river  falls  rapidly,  and  then  enters  the  wider  lime- 
stone valley,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jochara 
valley.  The  liver  spreads  here  to  the  width  of 
three  miles,  its  stream  is  gentle,  though  rapid,  and 
it  abounds  in  beautiful  and  fertile  islands.  It  then 
suddenly  contracts  and  is  received  into  the  narrow 
ravine  which  it  has  sawed  <,lown  in  the  granite  hill 
called  Turkey  hill.  F.om  its  first  entrance  into  the 
Turkey  hill,  to  the  tide,  there  is  no-part  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  a sheet  of  smooth  water.  When 
the  river  is  full,  the  whole  ravine,  about  half  a mile 
iy  width,  contain**  only  one  furious  torrent,  in  which 
few  rocks,  comparatively,  are  to  be  seen  above  the 
water;  but  the  danger  is  not  the  less,  and  very  skil- 
ful pilots,  and  many  and  stout  hands,  are  required 
to  carry  a boat  or  an  ark  safely  down.  But  in  the 
autumn,  and  in  a dry  season,  the  river  itself  can, 
for  six  miles,  scarcely  be  seen,  and  its  bed  appears 
a barren  and  dry  waste  of  irregular  rocks,  among 
which  the  loud  roaring  of  water  is  only  heav'd:  for, 
from  the  Turkey  hill  to  near  the  mouth  of  Cones- 
togo,  the  whole  river  is  discharged  through  a chan- 
nel generally  about  60  feet  wide,  in  the  greatest 
purt°of  which  the  depth  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tor- 
rent is  such,  that  it  has  not  been  fathomed.  About 
a mile  below  the  mouth  of  Conestogo,  a narrow 
limestone  valley  touches  the  river  on  the  N.  E.  side, 
but  on  the  west  shore  not  a trace  of  limestone  is 
to  be  seen.  Four  miles  below  Burkhalter  s ferry, 
the  river  arrives  at  the  high  range  of  granite  hills, 
abounding  in  copper,  in  which  the  gap  mine  is  situ- 
ated,  and  at  a place  called  M‘C‘dl’s  ferry,  it  nar- 
rows to  the  width  of  16  perches.  Here  i attempted, 
o find  bottom  wif  i a line  o;  180  feet,  but  failed, 
notwi.hsundiug  every  precaution  taken  to  procure 
a perpendicular  descent  of  Hie  weight  attached  to 
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it.  Through  this  pass  the  water  is  rapid,  but 
smooth  and  safe.  The  river  rises  here  rapidly  and 
very  suddenly  after  the  fall  of  rain  above;  and  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  erect  a safe  bridge  at  this 
place,  so  often  mentioned  as  the  most  practicable 
The  obstructions  to  navigation,  by  three  rapids  be- 
low M*CalPs,  is  not  so  considerable  as  to  endanger 
the  arks  and  boats  that  desc"  rj  1,  until  they  arrive  at 
the  Baldfriar  falls,  below  Peuchbottom  and  about 
8 miles  above  the  tide.  From  M'CalPs  to  the  slate 
valley  qf  Peacbbottom,  the  river  is  filled  with  isl- 
ands called  the  Bear  islands.  Across  the  valley 
of  Peacbbottom,  and  above  the  Baldfriar  fills,  the 
river  is  wide  and  safe.  The  best  natural  naviga- 
tion, and  that  always  pursued  by  boats  descending 
by  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  is  on  the  west  side, 
from  the  foot  of  the  bear  islands.  Above  that  point 
to  Columbia,  the  best  passage  is  on  the  east  side. 
The  most  dangerous  fulls  below  Peacbbottom  were 
Amos’s  and  Hector’s  falls,  on  which  many  wrecks 
annually  occurred,  until  the  late  improvements  of 
the  navigation  were  made. 

From  this  description  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
that,  if  the  descent  of  the  river,  with  boats  loaded 
with  produce,  was  dangerous  and  difficult,  the  as- 
cent was  still  more  so.  The  natural  obstructions 
were  besides  increased  by  fish-dams  in  every  part 
of  the  river;  nnd  the  rival  interests  of  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  prevented,  for  many 
years,  every  attempt  at  artificial  improvement  of 
the  bed  of  the  river.  In  the  mean  time  each  state 
took  measures  to  go  as  far  towards  rendering  the 
navigation  of  this  river  useful  to  their  respective 
interests,  as  their  means  and  limits  would  permit; 
and  a company  was  incorporated  in  Maryland,  to 
make  a canal,  from  the  Maryland  line  to  the  tide,  to 
pass  all  the  obstructions  of  the  river  of  the  eight 
lowest  miles;  and  in  Pennsylvania  two  companies 
were  also  incorporated,  the  one  to  connect  the 
Susquehannah  with  the  Schuylkill,  by  a navigation 
taken  out  above  all  the  dangerous  fails,  and  the 
other  to  connect  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware. 
The  objects  of  none  of  these  companies  were  ad- 
vantageously accomplished.  The  Susquehannah 
canal  company  have,  however,  completed  a navi- 
gable canal,  liable  tp  the  objections  which  lhave 
above  noticed.  The  Pennsylvania  companies  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  works,  under 
the  direction  of  a very  able  engineer,  Mr.  Weston, 
but  have  not  completed  either  canal  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  useful  or  productive. 

At  last,  in  the  year  1801.  the  states  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  having  passed  laws  incorporating  a 
company  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a canal  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  a former  law.of  Penn- 
sylvania, appropriating  10,000  dollars  to  the  remo- 
val of  obstructions  in  tne  Susquehannah,  went  into 
effect;  and  the  late  colonel  Fred.  Antes,  than 
whom  no  man  was  better  fitted  to  accomplish  its 
object,  was  charged  with  its  execution.  But  he 
died  on  his  arrival  at  the  river,  and  the  direction 
devolved  upon  me.  The  enclosed  report  to  the 
legislature  on  this  subject,  details  the  extent  of  the 
work  executed,  and  the  principles  on  which  1 pro- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  to  make  a practicable  and 
safe  navigation  both  up  and  down  the  river.  I 
will  her*  only  repeat  that  all  my  exertions  were 
bent  to  force, through  all  objections,  a channel  clear 
of  rocks,  of  40  feet  wide,  close  to  the  Eastern 
shore,  never  leaving  any  rock  upon  which  a vessel 
could  be  wrecked  between  the  channel  and  the 
shore,  so  that  in  the  most  violent  freshes  a boat 
should  always  be  safe,  by  keeping  close  in  shore. 
Bocks  of  Immense  magnitude  were  therefore 


blown  away,  in  preference  to  the  following  a 
crooked  channel  more  cheaply  made,  but  more 
difficult  and  dangerous,  and  varying  in  safety  and 
practicability,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  rise 
of  the  river.  There  is,  however,  one  part  of  the 
navigation  in  which  the  bed  of  the  river  mu;it  for- 
ever he  pursued,  namely,  from  the  Iodi  >n  steps 
above  VPCall’s  to  below  the  gap  at  M’C.di’s: — a 
part  of  the  navigation  which,  if  art  can  conquer  it, 
must  be  undertaken  in  a sta  e of  the  country  infi- 
nitely more  abounding  in  wealth  and  population 
than  at  present. 

Of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

Having  now  answered  that  part  of  your  enquiry 
which  relates  to  the  general  subject  of  canals,  I 
come  to  the  particular  merits  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  canal,  of  which  you  have  requested 
me  to  give  special  information;  together  with  my 
opinion  on  i^s  location,  unbiassed  by  any  interests 
but  those  of  the  public. 

The  very  able  report  of  the  committee,  to  whom 
your  letter  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
company  was  referred,  and  who  did  me  the  honor 
to  confer  with  me  on  the  subject,,  conveys  to  you 
all  the  information  which  can  be  given  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  company,  their  pecuniary  resources  and 
difficulties,  the  motives  that  directed  their  choice 
in  the  location  of  the  work,  and  the  system  under 
which  it  was  begun  and  pursued.  Every  thing  also 
that  can  be  collected  by  the  most  indefatigable  en- 
quiry, as  to  the  probable  proceeds  of  the  canal, 
and  the  advantages  it  offers  to  those  who  have  ad- 
ventured in  it,  is  also  detailed;  and  there  remains 
to  me  only  the  task  of  giving  you  that  professional 
information  which,  as  engineer  to  the  company, 
I have  obtained;  and  to  explain  to  you  the  means 
of  executing  it,  as  far  as  thej*  are  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  levels  of  the  country. 

The  alluvial  land  lying  below  that  part  of  the 
granite  ridge  which  crosses  the  peninsula  from  the 
ferry  opposite  to  Havre  de  Grace,  reaching  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  at  Wilmington, may  be  consi- 
dered as  a regular  inclined  plane,  sloping  gradually 
to  the  south-east  at  the  rate  of  about  six  inches  in  a 
mile.  Immediately  below  the  granite  ridge — that 

is,  along  the  foot  of  Gray’s  hill,  Iron  hill,  and  along 
the  south  bank  of  Christiana  creek,  which  runs  pa- 
rallel to,  and  close  under  the  ridge — its  highest 
inequalities  seldom  exceed  SO  feet,  nor  does  the 
common  surface  fall  below  70  feet  above  the  tide 
of  the.  Chesapeake,  at  high  water.  This  plane  ex- 
tends from  the  granite  ridge  to  the  ocean — and 
the  only  considerable  depressions  to  he  found  in 

it,  are  the  beds  of  the  land  drains,  which  are  worn 
down  into  it  and  produce  the  appearance  of  v illieS, 
but  there  are  no  insulated  hills  whatever,  and  the 
vallies  are  merely  depressions  of  the  ground  below 
the  plane.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  by  going  round 
the  heads  of  the  water  courses,  a line  of  canal  may 
be  found  across  the  peninsula  between  any  two 
points  on  the  opposite  bays,  in  which  the  variation 
of  level  on  the  summit  will  be  very  small,  and  that 
by  making  the  bank" out  of  the  spoils  of  the  cut,  a 
canal  may  be  made  at  the  smallest  possible, 
expense  of  digging  and  removing  earth,  and 
at  no  expense  whatever  for  works  of  masonry,  ex- 
cepting at  each  end,  where  the  descent  requires 
the  construction  of  locks.  For,  by  following  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  which  drain  into  oppo- 
site creeks,  the  necessity  of  culverts  and  aque- 
ducts may  be  wholly  avoided.  The  soil  is  also  of 
the  kind  most  easily  cut,  being  generally  of  a san- 
dy loam  on  and  near  the  surface,  and  beds  of  goocj 
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clay  are  fotind  in  abundance  tor  all  purposes  of 
puddling. 

The  advantage  of  sx>  level  and  soft  a surface  for 
the  cut  is  counterbalanced  by  the  total  absence  of 
water  to  supply  it.  This  circumstance  is  very  im- 
portant in  determining  the  choice  of  the  line  of  the 
canal,  among  so  many  that  are  equally  practicable; 
for  as  all  its  water  must  be  brought  from  the  high- 
er grounds  upon  the  ridge,  its  location  ought  to  be 
as  near  to  the  ridge  as  possible,  in  order  that,  the 
feeder  being  short,  the  leakage  and  evaporation  of 
a long  feeder  may  be  avoided.  The  location  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  canal  does  hot,  however,  en- 
tirely depend  upon  its  general  course  along  the 
summit;  and  a great  variety  of  terminations  have 
been  proposed,  as  equally  eligible  both  to  the  Che- 
e ipeake  and  Delaware  side.  Theformer,  after  long 
and  careful  exmination,  has  been  decided  in  favor 
of  Welch  point,  where  there  has,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  man,  been  no  diminution  in  the  depth  of 
the  water,  which  is  below  the  deposile  of  alluvi- 
tin  from  Eik  creek,  and  were  the  water  is  so  wide 
and  so  deep,  as  to  form  a very  capacious  basin  for 
many  ye;n*s  to  come,  for  the  inconsiderable  land 
wash  of  Back  creek  and  the  small  drains  in  the 
neighborhood.  Hat,  on  the  Delaware  side,  much 
difference  of  opinion  lias  prevailed.  The  summit 
level  of  the  canal  in  every  case  must  reach  the  prin- 
cipal road  leading  from  Christiana  bridge  down  the 
peninsula,  near  a tavern  called  the  Bear.  This 
place  is  only  two  miles  distant  from  Hamburg  or 
Bed  hook,  on  the  bay  of  Newcastle,  and  a cheup  and 
short  cut  might  be  made  to  either  of  these  points, 
especially  -to  Bed  hook,  did  not  two  considerations 
for',  id  it— the  broad  and  wild  water  of  the  bay,  and 
its  shallowness  at  a great  distance  from  the  shore, 
there  being  only  foyr  feet  six  inches  at  low  water. 
Newcastle  is  the  next  eligible  point.  Newcastle  is 
situated  on  a prominent  point,  which  is  swept  both 
by  the  flood  and  the  ebb  tide.  There  will  there- 
fore be  always  deepwater  at  the  outer  wharves  and 
piers  at  that  place,  and  less  than  21  feet  has  not 
been  found  on  the  outside  of  any  of  the  piers  late- 
ly  erected;  or  formerly,  and  even  at  present,  at  the 
wharves,  excepting  only  where  the  eddy  occasion- 
ed by  the  piers  has  accumulated  soft  banks  of'mud. 

There  could  not  be  a moment’s  hesitation  in  fix- 
ing the  termination  of  the  canal  at  Newcastle,  un- 
less the  following  reasons  should  be  thought  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  best  water  in  the 
Delaware,  and  the  shortest  navigation  across  the 
peninsula,  which  this  point  offers.  It  is  in  the  first 
place  feared,  that  in  time  of  war,  when  the  canal 
would  be  invaluable  as  a means  of  conveyance  of 
military  stores  and  bodies  of  men,  an  enemy’s  ship 
of  war  might  destroy  the  works  at  Newcastle  in 
a sudden  incursion,  and  return  to  sea,  before  the 
mischief  could  be  prevented.  It  is  further  urged, 
that  the  mouth  of  the  canal  on  the  river  below  the 
tide  would  be  liable  to  be  filled  up,  in  a very  short 
time,  as  are  all  places  on  the  Delaware  where  there 
is  an  eddy.  And  it  is  also  alleged,  that  Newcas- 
tle is  situated  so  far  below  Philadelphia  (33  miles) 
that,  unless  with  a favorable  wind,  dull  sailing  ves- 
sels cannot  reach  Newcastle  in  one  tide,  when  they 
might  reach  the  mouth  of  Christiana,  four  miles 
higher  up  the  river,  and  go  up  the  creek  with  the 
ijood. 

The  first  argument,  appears  to  me  to  be  deserv- 
ing of  consideration  in  a national  point  of  view,  and 
a small  fort  would  he  necesary  to  defend  the  mouth 
of  the  works  against  an  enemy  who  should  at- 
tempt to  land  to  blow  them  up.  But  they  could 
liot  be  injured,  even  by  shells,  beyond  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  gat>  which  a few  hours  could  put 
again  into  repair.  To  obviate  the  second  objection 
it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  tide  lock  as  far 
out  as  possible,  and  to  ctury  out  and  wharf  the  side 
of  the  canal  below  the  lock  as  far  into  the  river,  as 
the  most  projected  wharf.  The  line  of  the  wharves 
is  now  limited  to  600  feet  beyond  the  lowest  street, 
called  Water  street,  -nd  unless  further  protruded 
into  the  river  by  a lav/  of  the  state,  this  distance 
presents  no  formidable  difficulty  to  the  work,  and 
places  the  utmost  extention  of  the  wharves  beyond 
the  present  time.  The  third  objection  is  not  with- 
out foundation.  But  the  narrow'  and  crooked  na- 
vigation of  Christiana  creek,  presents  infinitely 
more  causes  of  delay  than  the  distance  of  four 
miles  in  the  bold  navigation  of  the  Delaware. — 
There  is,  however,  in  these  objections  enough  to 
render  it  an  object  of  infinite  importance  both  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  company,  to  avail  themselves 
of  both  the  eastern  terminations  of  the  canal,  and 
to  make  a cut  also  from  the  Bear  to  the  Christiana 
creek,  about  three  miie9  above  Wilmington,  on  a 
line  not  altogether  so  favorable,  nor  so  short  as 
that  to  Newcastle,  but  presenting  no  difficulties  of 
importance  whatroever.  From  the  point  (Menden- 
hall’s) at  which  the  termination  is  proposed,  10 
feet  may  be  carried  out  to  the  river  Delaware. — 
The  objections  to  this  termination  are:  the  tedious 
and  very  crooked  navigation  of  the  creek  for  seven 
miles  to  the  Delaware.  The  drawbridge  at  Wil- 
mington, which  must  be  passed;  but  more  than  any 
other,  the  opposition  of  the  tides  of  Delaware  and 
Christiana  creek.  For  if  a boat  comes  into  the  ca- 
nal at  Welch  point  at  high  water,  and  passes  across 
in  six  hours,she  will  find  half  flood  in  Christiana, and 
must  wait  the  ebb  to  go  down.  On  her  arrival  in 
the  Delaware,  in  two  and  a half  or  three  hours,  she 
will  have  again  to  wait  three  or  four  hours  for  the 
flood  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  or  up  the  Bran- 
dywine to  the  celebrated  mills,  the  interests  of 
which  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  Whereas,  a 
vessel  arriving  at  Newcastle  and  finding  the  flood 
tide  running,  which  will  always  happen  if  she  comes 
to  Welch  point  with  a flood  tide,  may  at  once  pro- 
ceed up  the  Delaware,  or  up  the  Brandywine  or 
Christiana  creek,  without  delay.  It  must  also  be 
mentioned,  that  without  a favorable  tide,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  work  down  he  Christiana  creek  against 
the  wind,  which  is  always  unfavorable  in  some  reach 
or  other  of  its  crooked  navigation;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  Delaware  to 
use  all  advantages  of  wind  and  tide. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  urged  in  favor  of 
Christiana  creek,  that  there  is  navigable  water,  for 
boats  drawing  eight  feet,  above  the  proposed  termi- 
nation of  the  canal,  as  far  as  Christiana  bridge,  and 
that  the  navigation  maybe  pushed  still  higher; — 
that  the  little  town  of  Newport  is  now  the  depot  of 
the  produce  of  a very  extensive  and  fruitful  coun- 
try extending  into  Lancaster  county,  and  is  20 
miles  nearer  to  Lancaster  than  Philadelphia,  and 
that  to  connect  so  important  a field  of  productive 
business  immediately  with  the  canal,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  incur  an  increased  expense  and 
some  inconvenience  and  delay  in  the  mere  thorough - 
fare  navigation:  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  large 
fixed  capital  of  the  town  of  Wilmington,  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  Newcastle,  demands  from  the  good  po- 
licy, as  well  as  the  good  will  of  the  company  or  the 
nation,  some  consideration. 

Well  aware  of  the  thankless  task  of  giving  a de- 
cisive and  honest  opinion  on  either  side,  I content 
myself  with  furnishing  the  materials  of  determina- 
tion to  you,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  anc^ 
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principles  of  the  work  actually  executed  in  the 
feeder,  and  proposed  for  the  canal. 

Between  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
Delaware  there  are  three  streams  which,  rising  in 
the  high  land  above  the  canal,  may  be  brought 
down  to  it  as  feeders,  the  Christiana  creek,  the 
Whiteclay  creek,  arul  the  Elk  itself. 

The  Elk  and  the  Whiteclay  are  nearly  equal  in 
the  regular  quantity  of  water  they  supply,  the 
Christiana  is  both  smaller  and  more  irregular.  The 
Elk  descends,  in  a very  crooked  and  rapid  stream, 
84  feet  in  four  miles,  from  Elk  forge  to  the  tide  near 
ElJcton,  and  unites  with  the  wide  water  of  the  Che 
sapeake  at  Turkey  point.  The  ridge  that  separates 
its  waters  from  those  of  the  Delaware  terminates 
in  a high  insulated  hill,  called  Gray’s  hill,  which  is 
united  to  the  high  land  by  a low  and  narrow  ridge, 
crossing  the  post  road  on  the  boundary  line  cf  De- 
laware and  Maryland.  The  Christiana  creek  is  the 
first  water  fallingfrom  the  high  land  into  the  Dela- 
ware. It  collects  all  the  waters  that  fall  round  the 
high  insulated  bill  called  Iron  hill,  at  the  N.  E.  foot 
of  which  it  turns  to  the  N.  E.  and  running  in  that 
direction,  under  the  foot  of  the  granite  ridge,  into 
the  Delaware,  receives  the  Whiteclay,  Redclay  and 
Brandywine,  in  its  course,  and  also  numerous  land 
drains,  from  the  level  land,  to  the  south  east.  Of 
these  three  streams  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
they  may  all  be  brought  to  the  canal,  but  the  Elk 
with  the  least  expense  and  the  shortest  cut.  The 
valleys  in  which  they  all  run  having  been  worn  in 
deep  and  rocky  land,  and  branching  into  deep  ra- 
vines, the  beds  of  rapid  rivulets,  oiler  great  diffi- 
culties to  the  work  necessary  to  divert  their 
course. 

In  the  Elk  feeder,,  the  canal  is  cut  in  the  rock 
for  about  half  a mile;  embankments  are  made  across 
several  valleys,  but  the  principal  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense consisted  in  cutting*  through  a tongue  of 
high  land  called  Bell  hill,  through  which  the  dig- 
ging is  3C  feet  for  near  half  a mile, and  again  through 
the  dividing  ridge,  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  for  above 
half  that  distance;  these  two  difficulties  have  been 
conquered.  Another  smaller  hill  remains  to  be 
cut  through,  but  ii  may  be  avoided  by  a circuitous 
cut,  much  less  expensive,  but  also  much  less  eligi- 
ble. On  the  Delaware  side  of  the  ridge,  the  feeder 
is  cut  through  a swampy  flat  of  more  than  a mile  in 
length,  while  the  descent  is  only  six  inches.  The 
general  elevation  of  this  flat  is  86  feet  above  the 
tide,  and  as  the  head  of  the  feeder  at  Elk  forge  is 
only  84  feet,  it  could  have  little  descent,  and  fails 
only  two  inches  in  a mile.  It  has  on  this  occount 
been  made  a spacious  canal  of  three  feet  six  inches 
water,  twenty  two  feet  six  inches  on  the  surface, 
and  twelve  feet  at  the  bottom,  affording,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  a good  and  valuable  inland  navigation.  The 
feeder  is  s.x  miles  in  length;  at  the  end  of  five 
rniies  is  a lock  for  the  passage  of  boats,  and  a side 
cut  to  communicate  with  the  reservoir.  A conti- 
guous valley  offers  the  means  of  making  a reservoir, 
of  more  than  a hundred  acres.  It  has  been  propos- 
ed to  embank  30  acres  for  this  purpose.  The  lock 
is  of  10  feet  lift.  The  reservoir  will  be  level  with 
the  upper  feeder,  of  course  10  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  canal,  and  under  such  a head  will  give  the 
canal  a plenteous  and  rapid  supply  as  it  is  wanted. 
Belo  w the  lock  the  feeder  is  five  feet  deep,  and  27 
feet  on  the  surface  of  the  water:  it  will  join  the  ca- 
nal about  a mile  west  of  Aikentown.  la  the  con- 
struction of  the  feeder,  permanence  has  been  a very 
principal  consideration.  All  the  culverts  are  of 
solid  masonry;  no  land  water  can  run  into  the  cu  ; 
the  banks  are  sloped  as  two  to  three;  the  embank- 
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ments  are  well  puddled,  and  the  piers  of  the 
bridges  arc  of  hewn  stone. 

From  the  description  which  I have  giv^n  of  t!  e 
soil  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount 
of  digging  constitutes  the  chief  expense  of  the  ca- 
nal. To  lessen  this  amount  and  to  shorten  the  ca- 
nal, it  is  proposed  to  quit  the  level  in  three  places, 
and  to  cross  three  hand  drains  that  lead  into  Chris-  * 
liana  creek,  one  at  Aikentown,  and  two  between 
Aikentown  and  the  Bear.  Small  aqueducts  and 
short  embankments  only  are  necessary  to  effect 
this.  If  the  canal  should  terminate  at  Newcastle, 
a narrow  marsh  must  also  be  crossed— if  at  Chris- 
tiana, deeper  cutting  must  be  encountered. 

But  neither  of  these  difficulties  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  the  canal  more  than  g7,500  each,  beyond 
that  of  the  same  length  of  die  general  cut. 

On  all  other  points  the  report  of  the  committee - 
furnishes  amole  information;  and  I will  only  add  — 
that  neither  in  Europe,  nor  in  our  own  country,  doT 
know  a line  of  inland  navigation,  which  by  so  short  a 
distance,  and  at  so  easy  an  expense,  unites  such  ex- 
tensive and  productive  ranges  of  commercial  inter- 
course. 

With  the  highest  respect,  l am  yours, 

(Signed)  B.  H.  LATROBE. 

Albert  Gallatin , esq  Secretary  of  treasury. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

April  1,  1808.  . 

In  the  questions  proposed  to  me,  by  you,  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial roads  was  comprehended.  But  ’wing  informed  by  you  that 
the  canal  companies  of  Pennsylvania  ami  Maryland,  had  trans- 
mitted to  you  ample  accounts  of  their  undertakings,  and  as  in 
their  works,  experience  has  taugbt  a system  and  inode  of  execu- 
tion, of  the  most  perfect  kind;  I have  refrained  from  adding  any 
thing  to  the  information  thus  acquired.  It  lias  however  occurred 
to  me,  that  a few  remarks  upon  rail  roads  might  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  you,  especially  as  the  public  attention  has  been  often  called 
to  this  sort  of  improvement,  aBd  the  public  mind  tilled  with  very 
imperfect  conceptions  of  its  utility. 

P.ail  roads  ni9y  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of  timber.  The  most 
durable  (but  also  the  most  expensive)  rail  roads,  consist  of  iron 
rails  let  down  on  stone  foundations;  such  roads  will  last  for  ages. 
Cast  iron  rails  recured  on  beds  of  timber,  are  sufficiently  durable 
for  our  country,  and  of  moderate  expense.  Rail  roads,  entirely  of 
timber,  are  fit  only  for  temporary  purposes. 

A rail  road  consists  of  two  parallel  ways,  one  pair  for  going.the 
other  tor  returning  carriages;  single  roads,  with  occasional  passing 
places,  are  applicable  to  some  situations,  and  are  of  course  less 
expensive-  I will  concisely  describe  the  road  l»est  adapted  to  the 
objects  that  in  our  country  can  be  attained  by  it:— The  rails  are 
of  cast  iron,  and  consist  of  a tread  and  a Hanch,  forming  in  their 
section  the  letter  . The.  tread  is  three  inches  wide,  the  flanch 
two  inches  high.  The  rails  need  not  be  more  than  5-3  of  an 
inch  average  thickness,  and  they  may  be  cast  in  lengths  of  five  to 
six  feet  each;  each  rail  will,  at  six  feet  length,  contain  275  cubic 
inches,  which,  at  four  inches  to  the  pound,  is  5611s.  each  rail,  or 
one  cwt.  for  every  six  feet  in  length  of  the  road,  or  44  ton  per 
mile. 

In  order  to  form  a road  of  these  rails,  they  must  be  laid  at  the 
distance  of  from  three  and  an  half  to  five  feet  (according  to  tbs 
carriage  that  is  to  run  upon  the  n)  parallel  to  each  other;  the  ends 
of  every  two  pair  of  rails  being  let  and  pinned  dawn  into  a piece 
of  timber  lying  across  the  roads,  the  holes  for  the  pins  must  be  cast 
in  the  rails.  These  pieces  of  timber  may  be  of  any  form,  provided 
they  are  level  atthe  top,  aud  they  cannot  ben  great  part  of  (he  ex- 
pense of  the  road  in  any  situation.  The  most  durable  i ? . ihrr  is 
certainly  the  best:  but  no  timber  can  be  very  durable  in  the  s.tua- 
tion  it  must  occupy  on  the  surface,  and  partly  or  wholly  cov<  red 
with  earth.  The  perfection  of  the  road  consists  in  the  parallel 
rails  being  laid  perfectly  level  with  eueh  other  across  the  road,  «nJ 
perfectly  jointed,  In  most  pans  of  the  union,  the  ra  N could,  I 
think,  be  delivered  at  from  80  to  90  dollars  per  ton,  and  in  many  at 

00  — but  taking  SO  as  the  average  on  the  spot,  the  road  will  cost— 

Rails  delivered, 41  ton, at  80 dollars,  3,520 

Levelling  the  road,  very  uncertain,  but  I will  suppose  as  an 

average  for  levelling,  anil  filling  in  with  good  gravel  or, 
broken  stone,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  perch,  or  per 
mile 8q0 

1 imber  and  bedding  at  30  per  rail,  ......  i iO 

Incidents  and  superintendauce,  ......  2-1  j 

Fora  set  of  returning  ways,  ......  5,0  p 

Total  per  mile, dolN.  10.000 

rite  carriages,  which  travel  on  these  roads,  may  lie  of  various 
dimensions,  agreeably  to  the  materia)  to  be  conveyed,  and  (be 
necessary  angle  of  the  road.  They  have  low  cast  iron  wheels  last 
upon  the  axle,  which  turns  round.  Thus,  the  two  wheels  on  the 
axle  making  the  same  number  of  revolutions  i.»  the  same  space  of 
time,  the  carriage  necessarily  goes  straight  forward,  and  cannot 
be  thrown  of  the  ways  by  any  small  obstruction  on  out  side. 
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The  principle,  upon  which  such  astonishing  loads  may  be  drawn 
on  the  ways  by  a single  horse,  is  the  diminution  of  friction  in  the 
greatest  possible  degree.  On  a good  rail  road,  descending  under 
an  angle  of  one  degree,  one  horse  may  draw  eight,  tons  in  lour 
waggons  of  two  tons  each  without  difficulty.  The  astonishing 
loads  drawn  upon  rail  roads,  by  single  horses,  in  England,  have  in- 
duced many  of  our  citizens  to  hope  for  their  early  application  to 
the  use  of  our  country.  1 fear  this  hope  is  vain,  excepting  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  "that  chiefly  in  the  coal  country  neat  Rich- 
mond. For  it  is  evident,  that  upon  a rail  road  no  other  carriage 
hut  that  which  is  expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  can  he  em- 
ployed,—and  that  to  render  a rail  road  sufficiently  having  of  the  ex- 
pense of  common  carriage,  to  justify  the  Cost  of  its  erection,  there 
must  be  a very  great  demand  for  its  use.  But  the  sort  of  produce 
which  is  carried-toour  markets  is  collected  from  such  scattered  points 
and  comes  by  such  e diversity  of  routes,  that  rail  roads  are  out  of 
she  question  as  to  the  carriage  of  common  articles.  Rail  roads,, 
leading  from  the  coal  mines  to  the  margin  of  James  river,  might  air 
swer  their  expense,  or  others  from  the  marble  quarries  near  Phila- 
delphia to  the  Schuylkill.  But  these  are  the  only  instances  within 
my  knowledge,  in  which  they  at  present  might,  be  employed. 

There  is,  however,  a use  for  rail  roads  as  a temporary  means  of 
overcoming  the  most  difficult  parts  of  artificial  navigation,  and 
for  this  use  they  are  invaluable,  and  in  many  instances  offer  the 
means  of  accomplishing  distant  lines  of  Communication  which 
might  otherwise  remain  impracticable,  e.ytji  to  our  national  re- 
sources, for  centmjea  to  come. 

■ii  7*) 

MR.  FULTON’S  COMMUNICATION. 

SIR.— By  your  letter  of  the  29th  of  July,  I am  happy  to  find 
that  the  attention  of  congress  is  directing  its'  lf  towards  the  open- 
ing of  communications  through  the  United  States,  by  means  of 
roads  and  canals;  and  it  would  give  me  particular  pleasure  to  aid 
you  with  useful  information  on  such  works,  as  I have  long  been 
contemplating  their  importance  in  many  points  of  view. 

But  a*  y«  * • has  not  yet  elapsed  since  I returned  to  America,  and 
my  private  concerns  har  e occupied  so  much  of  my  time  that  as  yet 
I have  acquired  but  very  iittle  local  information  on  the  several 
canals  which  have  been  commenced. 

Such  information,  however,  is  perhaps  at  present  not  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  subject,  particularly  as  it  can  he  obtained 
in  a few  months  at  a small  expense,  whenever  the  public  mind 
shall  he  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  vast  advantages  of  a general 
system  of  cheap  conveyance. 

I hope,  indeed,  that  every  intelligent  American  will,  in  a few 
years,  he  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  such  works  to  promote 
the  national  wealth,  and  his  individual  interest.  Such  conviction, 
must  ar«*e  from  that  habit  of  reflection  which  accompanies  the  re- 
publican principle,  anil  points  out  their  true  interest  on  subjects 
of  political  economy.  From  such  reflections  arises  tliciV  love  of 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  knowing  them  to  augment  the 
riches  and  happiness  of  the  nation;  hence  also  thrir  dislike  to 
landing  arrnhs  and  military  navies,  as  being  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  noii-ptoductive  individuals,  whose  labor  is 
not  only  lost,  hut  who  must  he  supported  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  industrious  inhabitants,  and  diminish  their  enjoyments. 

Such  right  thinking  does  great  honor  to  our  nation,  and  leads 
forward  to  tire  highest,  possible  state  of  civilization,  by  direct- 
ing the  powers  of  man  from  useless  and  destructive  occupations, 
to  pursuits  which  multiply  the  productions  of  Useful  labor,  and 
preate  abundance. 

Though  such  principles  actuate  our  citizens,  they  are  not  yet, 
in  every  instance,  aware  of  their  best  interests;  nor  can  it 
be  expected  that  they  should  perceive  at  once  the  advantages  of 
those  plans  of  irnprovement  which  are  still  new  in  this  country. 
Hence  the  most  useful  works  have  sometimes  been  opposed;  and 
we  are  not  without  examples  of  men  being  elected  into  the  state 
legislatures  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  roads,  canals 
and  bridges  being  constructed,  Rut  in  sncji  errors  of  judgment, 
onr  countrymen  have  not  been  singular.  'When  a hill  was  brought 
into  the  British  parliamRnt,  fifty  years  ago,  to  establish  turnpike 
roads  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  inhabitants,  for  forty  miles 
round  London,  petitioned  against  such  roads;  their  arguments 
were,  that  good  roads  Would  enable  the  farmers  of  the  interior 
country  to  bring  their  produce  to  the  London  market,  cheaper 
than  they  who  lived  nearer  the  city, and  paid  high  rrent;  that  the 
market  would  be  overstocked;  the  prices  diminished- and  they 
unable  to  pay  their  rent,  or  obtain  a living.  The  good  sense  of 
parliament,  however,  prevailed;  the  roads  were  made,  the  popu- 
lation and  commerce  of  London  increased,  the  demand  for  produce 
increased, and  he  who  lived  nearest  to  London,  still  had  a superior 
advantage  in  the  market. 

In  like  manner,  I hope  the  good  sense  of  our  legislature  will 
prevail  over  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  may  still  exist 
uga'Usf.  canals.  And  here  an  important  question  occurs,  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  with  some  attention  in  this  early 
stage  of  our  public  jmpvovi  ments,— wh*  flu  r,  as  a system,  we 
should  prefer  canals  to  turnpike  roads?  Our  habits  are  in  favor  of 
• vails;  and  f w of  us  have  conceived  any  better  method  of  opening 
. communications  to  the  various  parts  of  the  states.  Rut  in  China, 
’end  Holland,  canals  are  more  numerous  than  roads;  in  those  coun- 
tries the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  lo  see  all  tlirir  productions 
carried  either  on  natural  or  artificial  canals,  and  they  would  he 
«s  much  at  a loss  to  know  how  we,  as  a civilized  people,  could  do 
without  such  means  of  conveyance,  as  we  are  surprised  at  their 
perseverance  anil  ingenuity  in  making  them. * England,  France, 
end  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  commenced  their  improve- 
ments with  roads;  but  as  the  science  of  the  engineer  improved. 


. * The  royal  canal  from  Canton  to  Pekin,  is  825  miles  long,  its 
tjtcadih  fifty  feet,  its  depth  nine  l'cet.  i ' 


and  civilization  advanced,  canals  were  introduced,  and  Englarid 
and  France  are  now  making  every  exertion  to  get  the  whole  of 
their  heavy  productions  water-borne,  for  they  have  become  sensi* 
b*^  of  the  vast  superiority  of  canals  over  roads. 

Our  system  perhaps  ought  to  embrace  them  both:  canals  for  the 
long  carriage  of  the  whole  materials  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  roads  for  travelling  and  the  more  numerous  communi- 
cations of  the  country.  With  these  two  modes  in  contemplation, 
when  public  money  is  to  be  expended  with  a view  to  tbe  greatest 
good,  we  should  now  consider  w hich  object  is  entitled  to  our  first 
attention.  Shall  we  begin  with  canals,’  which  will  carry  the  far- 
mer’s produce  cheap  to  market,  and  return  him  merchandize  at 
reduced  prices?  Or  shall  we  first  make  roads  to  accommodate 
travellers,  and  let  the  produce  of  our  farms,  mines  and  forests, 
labor  under  such  heavy  expenses  that  they  cannot  come  to  mar- 
ket? 

To  throw  some  light  on  this  interesting  question, I will  base  my 
calculations  on  the  Lancaster  turnpike  road.  There  the  fair  expe- 
riment has  been  made  to  penetrate  from  Philadelphia  to  the  inte- 
rior country,  and  the  mode  of  calculation  here  given  will  serve  for 
drawing  comparisons  on  the  utility  of  roads  and  canals,  for  all  the 
great  leading  communications  of  America. 

From  Ph  ladelphia  to  the  Susqm  hannah  at  Columbia,  is  74 
miles;  that  road,  if,  I am  rightly  informed,  cost  on  an  average,  b.000 
dollars  a mile,  or  444,000  for  the  whole.  On  it,  from  Columbia 
to  Philadelphia,  a barrel  of  flour,  say  200  weight,  pays  one  dollar 
carriage.  A broad  wheeled  waggon  carries  thirty  barrels  or  three 
tons,  and  pays  for  turnpike  three  dollars;  thus  for  each  ton  carried 
the  ttirnqiktt  company  receives  only  one  dollar. 

I will  now  suppose  a canal  to  have  been  cut  from  Philadelphia, 
to  Columbia,  and  its  windings  to  make  100  miles,  at  15,000  dol- 
lars* a mile, or  for  the  whole  1.500,000  dollars.  On  such  a canal, 
otic  mans  otic  boy  and  horse,  would  convey  25  tuna.  20  miles  a day.f 
on  which  the  following  would  be  the  expenses: 

One  man,  - - - - - . - i0o 

One  horse  - - - . . . -100 

One  hoy,  - 50 

Tolls  for  repairing  the  canal,  . . - . - 1 00 

Tolls  ler  passing  locks,  inclined  planes,  tunnels  and  aqueducts.  1 00 
Interest  on  the  wear  of  the  boat,  - - - - - 50 

Total,  - . . 5 00 

This  is  equal  to  20  cents  a ton  for  20  miles,  and  no  mor*  than 
one  dollar  a ton  for  100  'miles,  instead  of  ten  dollars  paid  by  the 
road.  Consequently  fi»r  each  ton  carried  from  Columbia  to  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  canal,  the  company  might  takea  toll  of  six  dollars, 
instead  of  one,  which  is  now  got  by  the  road;  and  then  the  flour 
would arrive  at  Philadelphia  for  seven  dollars  a ton.  instead  of  ten, 
which  it  now  pays.  The  merchandizo  would  also  arrive  at  Colum- 
bia, from  Philadelphia,  for  three  dollars  a ton  less  than  is  now 
paid;  which  cheap  carriage, both  ways,  would  not  only  benefit  the 
farmer  and  merchant,  but  would  draw*mnre  commerce  on  the 
canal,  than  now  moves  on  the  road,  and  thereby  add  to  the  pro- 
fits of  the  company. 

But,  to  proceed  with  my  calculations, II  will  suppose  that  exactly 
the  same  number  of  tons  would  move  on  the  canal  that  are  now 
transported  by  the  road.  Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  at  one 
dollar  a ton  the  turnpike  company  gains  five  per  ceuf.  per  annum 
on  their  capital  of  444.000  dollars,  or  22.200  dollars,  consequently  , 
22,200  tons  must  he  carried,  which  at  six  dollars  a ton,  to  the  com- 
pany would  have  given  ] 33,200  dollars  a year,  or  8 1-2  per  cent, 
for  their  capital  of  1,500,000  dollars. 

The  reason  of  this  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  carriage 
by  roads  or  canals,  will  lie  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  reflect,  that  on  a road  of  the  best  kind,  four  horses,  and 
sometimes  five,  are  necessary  to  transport  only  three  tons.  On  a 
canal  one  tiorse  will  draw  25  tons,  and  thus  perform  the  work  of 
40  horses;  the  saving  therefore  is  in  the  value  of  the  horses,  their 
feeding,  shoeing,  goer,  waggons,  and  attendance.  These  facts 
should  induce  companies  to  consider  well  their  interest,  when  con- 
templating an  enterprise  of  this  sort,  and  what  would  be  their  pro- 
fits, not  only  in  interest  for  their  capital,  hut  the  benefit  which 
t heir  lands  would  receive  by  the  cheap  carriage  of  manure  and  of 
their  productions. 

In  considering  the  profit  to  accrue  to  a company  from  a canal 
instead  of  roads,  there  is  another  important  calculation  to  be  made, 
and  for  that  purpose  I will  proceed  with  the  Lancaster  turnpike, 
supposing  it  to  extend  to  Pittsburg,  320  miles.  On  which  the  car- 
riage being  at  1 lie  rate  now  paid  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia, 
that  is  ten  dollars  a ton  for  74  miles,  the.  ton  from  Pittsburg, 
would  amount  to  42  dollars,  at  which  price  a barrel  of  Hour  would 
cost  four  dollars  in  carriage,  an  expense  which  excludes  it  Irofn  tbe 
market.  Thus  grain,  the  Most  important  and  abundant  production 
of  our  interior  country,  and  which  should  give  vigor  to  our  manu- 
factures, is  shut  up  in  the  districts  most  favorable  toitsviilttire;  or 
to  render  it  portable,  and  convert  it  into  cash,  it  must  be  disiill  -di 
to  brutalize  and  poison  society.  In  like  manner  all  heavy  articles 
of  little  monied  value,  can  only  move  within  the  narrow  "limits  of 
ICO  inihs;  but  were  a canal  made  the  whole  distance,  and  by  one  or 
more  companies,  they  might  arrange  the  tolls  in  the  following 
manner,  so  as  to  favor  the  long  carriage  of  heavy  articles. 

The  expense  of  man.  boy,  and  horse,  as  before  stated,  would  cost 
only  three  dollars  to  boat  que  ton  of  flour,  300  miles,  this  is  thirty 


•On  averaging  the  canals  of  America,  15,000  dollars  a mile  will 
he  abundantly  sufficient  to  construct  them  in  the  best  manner, 
particularly  if  made  on  the  inclined  plane  principle,  with  small 
boats,  each  carrying  six  tons. 

•fOne  horse  will  draw,  on  a canal,  from  25  to  50  tons.  20  miles 
in  one  day.  1 have  stated  the  least  they  ever  do,  and  the  highest 
rate  of  charges,  that  no  deception  may  enter  into  these  calcula- 
tions. 
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cents*  barrel;  suppose  then,  that  the  company  receive  70  cent*  a 
barrel,  or  seven  dollars  a ton,  Hour  could  then  come  from  Pitt*' 
burgh  to  Philadelphia  for  one  dollar  a barrel,  the  sum  which  is 
now  paid  from  Columbia;  thus  the  canal  company  would  gain  seven 
dollars  a ton.  by  a trade  which  could  never  move  through  a road  of 
equal  length.  Here  we  see  that  on  canals  the  tolls  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  draw  to  them  articles  of  little  monied  value,  and  it 
would  be  the  inti-rest  of  the  company  or  companies,  to  make  such 
regulations.  But  on  turnpike  roads,  no  such  accommodation  of 
charges,  in  proportion  to  distance,  can  be  effected,  because  the 
number  of  horses  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Ev err  were 

the  roads  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  toll  lr*e,  still  tne  car- 
riage of  one  ton.  for  three  hundred  miles,  would  cost,  at  least,  35 
dollars.  But  were  canals  made  at  the  public  expense,  anil  n® 
other  toll  demand'd  than  {should -be  sufficient  to  k»iep  them  in 
repair,  a ton  in  boating  and  tolls  would  ouly  cost  three  dollars  for 
300  miles;  and  for  thirty-five  dollars,  the  sum  which  must  lie  paid 
to  carrv  one  ton  300  miles  on  the  best  of  roads,  it  could  be  boated 
three  thousand  Jive  hundred  miles , and  draw  resources  from  the 
centre  of  this  vast  continent.  . 

But  striking  as  this  comparison  is,  I will  still  extend  it.  The 
merchandize  which  can  bear  the  expense  of  carriage  on  our  pre- 
sent roads  to  Pittsburg, ‘Kentucky,  Tennessae,  or  any  other  dis- 
tance of  3C0  miles,  and  which  for  that  distance  pays  1*0  dollars  a 
ton,  could  be  boated  on  canals,  fen  thousand  miles  for  that  sum. 

As  these  calculations  ar«.  founded  on  facts  which  will  not  be  <le- 
nied  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  cbd.iIs,  it  is  the 
interest  of  every  man  of  landed  property,  and  particularly  of  the 
farmers  of  the  back  countries, that  canals  should  be  immediately  con- 
structed and  rendered  as  numerous  as  the  funds  of  the  nation  will 
permit,  an&the  present  population  requires;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
multiply  most  towards  the  interior,  aud  must  extend  westward,  , 
still  moving  more  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  and  die  market  for 
tin  ir  produce,  it  is  good  policy  aud  right  that  canals  should  follow 
them.  In  25  years,  our  population  will  amount  to  fourteen  millions; 
two-thirds  of  whom  will  spread  over  the  western  countries.  Sup- 
pose then,  that  3.500,000  dollars  were  annually  appropriated  to 
canals,  such  a sum  would  pay  for  300  miles  of  canal  each  year,  and 
in  twenty  jears  we  should  have  6000  miles  circulating  through, 
and  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  the  different  states;  such 
sums,  though  seemingly  large.and  such  works,  though  apparently 
stupendous,  are  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  population,  to  open  a market  and  carry  to 
every  district  such  foreign  articles  as  we  n‘-ar  the  coast  enjoy. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  arises  a political  question  of  the  ut- 
most magnitude  to  these  states— which  is— 

Tbatas  our  national  debt  diminishes,  and  the  treasury  increases 
in  surplus  revenu. , will  it  not  be  the  best  interest  of  the  people  to  , 
continue  the  presutt  duties  on  imports,  and  expend  the  products 
in  national  improvements? 

To  illustrate  this  question,  I will  state  some  examples  of  the 
rate  of  duties  and  th“  expense  of  carriage,  to  prove  that  by  keep- 
ing on  the  duties  and  making  canals  with  the  revenue,  goods  in  a 
great  number  of  instances  will  be  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  than  by 
talcing  off  the  duties,  and  leaving  the  transport  to  roads. 

FIRST  EXAMPLE: 

Brown  sugar  pays  in  duty,  two  and  an  half  cents  a lb.  or  for 
ICO  lh.  - - - - - . 2 50 

It  pays  for  waggoning  300  miles,  - - - 5 00 

Total,  dolls.  7 50 

By  the  canal, it  would  cost  in  boating  fifteen  cents,  for  300  miles; 
consequently  the  boating  and  duty  would  amount  to  two  dollars 
and  sixty-five  cents;  therefore,  by  keeping  on  the  duty  aud  making 
canals,  sugar  would  arrive  at  the  interior,  300  miles,  for  two  dol- 
lars and  thirty-five  cents  the  hundred  weight  cheaper,  than  if  the 
duties  were  taken  off,  and  the  transport  lit  to  roads. 

SECOND  EXAM  PE: 

One  bushel  of  salt,  weighing  56!b.  paid  in  duty,  0 20 

To  carry  it.3C0  miles  by  roads,  the  expense  is  2 50 

Total,  dolls.  2 70 

By  the  canal  it  would  cost  for  boating  300  miles,  seven  and  a 
half  cents.  By  keeping  on  the  duties,  and  making  the  canals,  it 
would  arrive  to  the  interior  consumer  at  two  dollars  thirty-two 
and  an  half  cents  the  bushel  cheaper  than  were  the  duties  taken 
off,  and  the  transport  left  to  roads. 

THIRD  EXAMPLE: 

Molasses  pays  five  cents  a gallon  duty,  this  is  for  1001b.  0 75 

It  pays  for  waggoning  300  miles,  5 00 

Total,  dolls.  5 75 

By  the  canal,  the  carriage  would  cost  fiffeen  cents,  and  it  would 
arrive  at  the  interior,  at  four  dollars  and  ten  cents  the  hundred 
weight,  or  twenty-seven  cents  a gallon  cheaper  than  were  the  du- 
ties taken  oft',  and  tli  - transport  left  to  roads. 

Numerous  other  articles  might  be  stated  to  shew  that  the  real 
mode  of  rend  ring  them  cheap  to  theinterior  consumer,  is  to  keep 
on  the  duties  and  facilitate  the  carriage  with  the  funds  so  raised. 
These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  partial  benefits,  and  not 
sufficiently  general  to  warrant  keeping  on  the  duties.  But  there 
is  a point  of  view  in  which  I hope  it  will  appear,  that  the  advan- 
tages are  general,  and  will  he  felt  throughout  every  part  of  the 
states.  It  is  by  reducing  the  expense  of  all  kinds  of  carriage, 
and  thus  economise  to  each  individual  more  than  he  now  pays  in 
duty  on  the  foreign  articles  which  lie  consumes. 


*In  my  work  on  small  canals,  published  in  1796,  page  140,  there 
is  a tabic-  shewing  a mode  of  regulating  the  boating  arid  tonnage, 
in  such  manner,  that  a ton  may  be  transported  1,300  miles,  for  five 
dollars.  Yet  by  this  method  canal  companies  would  gain  more 
toll  than  by  any  other,  means  yet  practised. 


FOR  EXAMPLE: 

Wood,  for  fuel,  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  it  cannot  bear 
the  expense  of  transport  twenty  milas  on  roads;  at  that  distance,  it 
is  shut  out  from  the  market,  and  the  price  of  fuel  is  consequently 
raised  the  amount  of  the  carriage;  were  a cord  of  wood  carried  26 
miles  ou  roads,  it  would  pay  for  waggoning  at  least  three  dollars; 
on  n canal  it  would  pay  twenty  cents;  thus,  on  only  one  cord  of 
wood,  there  is  an  economy  of  two  dollars  and  eighty  cents,— which 
economy  would  pay  the  duty  on  fourteen  pounds  of  tea,  at  twenty 
cents  the  lb.  duty; 

Or  140  pounds  of  sugar,  at  two  cents  the  lb.  duty; 

Or  56  pounds  of  coffin,  a.  five  cents  the  lb.  duty, 

Or  14  bushels  of  salt,  at  20  corns  the  bushel  duty; 

Or  55  gallons  of  molasses,  at  five  c-nts  tin.  gallon  duty. 

I will  now  suppose  a city  of  50,000  inhabitants,  who,  for  their 
household  and  other  uses,  will  eonsume’50,000  cords  a year,  on. 
which  there  would  be  an  economy  of  140,000  dollars,  a sum  in  all 
probability-  equal  to  the  duties  paid  by  tile  inhabitants.  For  the 
duties, divided  on  the  whole  of  American  people,  are  hut  two  dol- 
lars and  twanry-eight  to  Mich  individual.  Here  I have  estimated 
uacli  person  to  pay  two  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  yet  this  estimate 
is  made  on  one  cord  of  wood  to  each  inhabitant  of  a cit  y;  were  I 
to  calculate  the  economy  on  the  carriage  of  building  timber,  lime, 
sand,  bricks,  stone,  iron,  flotir,  corn,  provisions  anil  mat-rials  of 
all  kinds  which  enter  or  go  out  of  a city,  it  would  he  five  times  this 
sum;  and  thus  tlm  towns  and  cities  are  to  be  benefitted.  The  (ai  - 
mer or  miller,  who  lives  20  miles  from  a ‘market,  pays  at  least  22 
cents  to  waggon  a barrel  of  flour  that  distance;  by  the  canal  it 
would  cost  two  cents,  the  economy  would  bn  20  cents;  at  100  miles 
the  economy  would  be  100  cents,  and  at  150  miles  it  would  be  I5i» 
cents.;  bey  ond  this- distance  flour  cannot  come  to  market  by  roads  ; 
yet  at  this  distance  the  economy  of  150  centson  the  carriage  of  one 
barrel  of  flour,  would  pay  tli  • duty  on 

7 1-2  pounds  of  tea; 

Or  75  pounds  of  sugar; 

Or  30  pounds  of  coffee; 

Or  7 1-2  bushels  of  salt; 

Or  30  gallons  of  molasses. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  benefits  arising  from  a good  system  of  ca- 
nals, are  general  and  mutual.  Therefore,  should  peace,  ami  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt,  give  an  overflowing,!  hope  you,  and 
the  majority  of  the  Americans,  will  think  with  me  that  the  duties 
should  not  be  taken  off,  nor  diminished;  for  such  an  act.  instead  of 
relieving  th«  people,  would  really  oppress  them,  bv  destroying  the 
means  of  reducing  the  expense  of  transport,  aud  of  opening  to  them 
a cheap  mode  of  arriving  at  good  markets. 

To  proceed  with  these  demonstrations,  let  us  look  at  the  rich 
productions  of  our  interior  country: 

Wheat,  flour,  oats,  barley,  beans,  grain  and  pulse  of  all  kinds; 

Cyder,  appl-s,  fruits  of  all  kinds; 

Salt,  salted  beef,  pork  and  other  meats* * 

Hides,  tallow,  beeswax; 

Cast  and  forged  iron; 

Pot  and  peavl  ashes,  tanners’  hark; 

Tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine; 

H«mp,  flax  and  wool; 

Plaister  of  paris,  so  necessary  to  our  agriculture; 

Coals,  and  potters’ earth  for  our  manufactures; 

Marble,  lime  and  timber  for  our  buildings. 

All  these  articles  are  of  the  first  necessity,  but  few  of  them  can 
t bear  the  expense  of  five  dollars  the  hundred  weight  to  be  transport- 
ed 300  miles  on  roads.  Yet  they  would  cost  in  boating  onlv  15 
cents  the  hundred  weight,  for  that  distance. 

There  is  another  great  advantage  to, individuals  and  the  nation, 
arising  from  c-anals,  which  roads  can  never  give.  It  is  that  when 
a canal  runs  through  a long  line  of  mountainous  country,  such 
as  tha  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  America,  all  the  ground  be- 
low for  half  a mile  or  more  may  he  watered  and  converted  into 
meadow  and  other  profitable  culture. 

How  much  these  conveniences  of  irrigation  will  add  to  the  pro- 
due®  of  agriculture  aud  the  beauties  ot  nature,  1 leave  to  experi- 
enced farmers  and  agricultural  societies  to  calculate. 

In  Italy  and  Soain  it  is  the  practice  to  seil  water  out  oftheca- 
nals,  for  w’ltering  in-adows  ami  other  lands.  In  such  cas  s tubes 
are  put  into  the canal,  under  the  pressure  ofa  certain  head  of  wa- 
ter, and  suff-rr-d  to  vim  a given  time  for  a fixed  price;  the  moni  s 
thus  gained  add  much  to  the  emoluments  of  the  canal  companies. 

Butwithall  these  immense  advantages,  which  canals  give.it 
may  be  a question  with  many  individuals,  whether  they  can  be 
constructed  in  great  leading  lines  from  our  sea  coast  anil  nnviga- 
bit:  rivers,  to  tbe  frontiers  of  the  several  states,  or  pass  our  moun- 
tains and  penetrate  to  the  remotest  parts  of  our  interior  country. 
Should  doubts  arise  ou  this  part  of  tbe  plan.  1 b-g  km.-  to  as- 
sureyou  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  canals  over  our 
highest  mountains,  and  even  w here  nature  has  denied  us  water. 

* For  water  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  valleys,  and  the  canal  can 
| be  constructed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain’  carrying  the  water 
j to  that  situation.  Should  there  be  no  water  on  the  mountain  or 
its  sides,  tiler*  will  be  wood ’or  coals;  either  or  both  of  which  can 
be  brought  cheap  to  the  works  by  means  of  the  canal.  Then 
with  steam  engines  the  upper  ponds  of  car.al  can  be  filled  from 
the  lower  levels,  and  with  the  engines  the  boats  can,  on  inclined 
planes,  he  drawn  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  canal.  For  this 
mode  of  operating  it  is  necessary  to  have  small  boats  of  six  tons 
each.  As  the  steam  engines  are  to  draw  up  and  let  down  the 
boats  on  inclined  planes,  no  water  is  drawn  from  the  upper  level 

of  canal  as  when  locks  are  used.  Consequently  when  the  upper 


* Animals  are  now  driven  to  market  350  or  more  miles,  at  a con 
siderablc  expense,  and  loss  of  flesh,  for  two  principal  reasons:  tier, 
tlie  expense  of  transporting  the  suit  to  the  interior;  and  second,  the 
i expense  of  currying  the  baited  meats  to  marks- 1. 
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pond?  have  been  once  filled,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  engine 
should  supply  leakage  ami  evaporation.  There  is  another  mode 
of  supplying  the  leaking  and  evaporation  of  the  higher  levels: 
On  tiid  tops  and  sides  of  mountains  there  are  hollows  or  ravines 
whiuh  can  he  banked  at  the  lower  extremity,  thus  forming  a re- 
servoir to  catch  the  rain  or  m.-iteff  snow.  From  such  reservoirs 
the  poods  or  canal  can  be  replenished  in  the  dry  months  of  sum- 
mer. This  mode  of  reserving  water  is  in  practice  in  England 
for  canals,  and  in  Spain  for  irrigation.  In  this  manner  I will  sup- 
suppose  it  necessary  to  pass  a mountain  GOO  feet  high;  then  four 
inclined  planes,  each  of  200  feet  rise.  would  gain  the  summit,  and 
four  would  descend  on  the  other  sine. — Total  8 inclined  planes 
and  8 steam  engines.  Each  steam  engine,  »f  12  horsepower, 
would  cost  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  all  80,000  dollars;  each 
would  burn  about  12  bushels  of  coal  in  12  hours,  or  96  bushels  for 
the  8 engines  for  one  day’s  work. 

'flie  coals  in  such  situations  may  be  estimated  at  12  cents  a bush- 
el, or  dolls.  11  52 

At  each  engine  and  inclined  plane  there  must  be  5 men 
—total 40 men, at  oue  dollar  each,  40 

Total  dolls.  51  52 

For  this  sum  they  could  pass  J00  tons  in  one  day  over  the  8 

inclined  planes,  which  for  each  ton  is  only  10  cents. 

Suppose  the  mountain  to  be  20  miles  wide,  boating  for 
gack  ton  would  cost  20  do. 


Total  3'j  cents 

a ton  for  passing  overthe  mountain,  which  will  be  more  or  less 
according  to  circumstances.  These  calculations  being  only  intend- 
ed to  remove  any  doubts  which  may  arise  on  the  practicability 
of  passing  our  mountains. 

Having  thus,  in  some  degree,  considered  the  advantages  which 
canals  will  produce  in  point  of  wealth  to  individuals  and  the 
nation,  I will  now  consider  their  importance  to  the  union,  and 
and  their  political  consequences. 

First,  their  effect  on  raising  the  value  of  the’public.  lands,  and 
thereby  augmenting  the  revenue. 

In  all  cases  where  canals  shall  pass  through  the  lands  of  the 
United  States,  and  open  a cheap  communication  to  a good  mar- 
ket, such  lands  will  lise  in  value  for  20  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
canal.  The  farmer  who  will  reside  20  miles  from  the  canal  can  in 
one  day  carry  a load  of  produce  to  its  borders.  And  were  the 
lands  000  miles  from  one  of  our  seaport  towns,  his  barrel  of  flour,  in 
weight  200  lb.  could  be  carried  that  distance  for  60  cents,  the 
price  which  is  now  paid  to  carry  a barrel  50  miles  on  the  Lan- 
caster turnpike.  Consequently,  as  relates  to  cheapness  of  car- 
riage, and  easy  access  to  rn.irket,  the  new  lands  which  lie  600 
miles  from  the  sea  ports,  would  bti  of  equal  value  with  lands  of 
equal  fertility  which  are  50  miles  from  the  sea  ports.  Butnottoin- 
sist  on  their  being  of  so  great  value  until  population  is  as  great, 
it  is  evident  that  they  must  rise  in  value  in  a 3 or  4 fold  degree, 
every  lineal  mile  of  canal  would  accommodate  25,600  acres.  The 
lands  sold  by  the  United  States  in  1806,  averaged  about  2 dollars 
an  acre,  and  certainly  every  acre,  accommodated  with  a canal, 
would  produced  dollars;  thus  only  20  miles  of  canal, each  year, 
running  through  national  lands,  would  raise  the  value  of  512,000 
acres  at  least  4 dollars  an  acre,  giving  2,048,000  dollars  to  the  trea- 
sury, a sum  sufficient  to  make  136  miles  of  canal.  Had  an  indi- 
vidual such  a property,  and  funds  to  construct  canals  to  its  centre, 
tie  certainly  would  do  it  for  his  own  interest.  The  nation  has 
the  property,  ami  the  nation  possesses  ample  funds  for  such  un- 
delta  ings- 

Second, on  their  effect  in  cementing  the  union,  and  extending 
the  principles  of  confederated  republican  government.  Numer- 
ous have  been  the  speculations  on  the  duration  of  our  union,  and 
intrigues  have  been  practised  to  sever  the  western  from  the  eas- 
tern states.  The  opinion  endeavored  to  be  inculcated  was,  that  the 
inhabitants  beyond  the  mountains  were  cutoff  from  the  market 
of  the  Atlantic  states;  that  consequently  they  had  a separate  in- 
terest, and  should  use  their  resources  to  open  a communication 
to  a market  of  their  own;  that,  remote  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, tiny  could  not  enjoy  their  portion  of  advantages  arising 
from  the  union,  and  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  separate  and 
govern  lor  themselves. 

Others,  by  drawing  their  examples  from  European  governments, 
and  the  monarchies  which  have  grown  out  of  thef'et.  lal  habits  of 
nations  of  warriors,  whose  minds  were  bent  to  the  absolute  pow- 
er of'the  few,  ami  the  servile  obedience  of  the  many,  have  con- 
ceived these  states  of  too  great  an  Extent  to  continue  united  under 
a republican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  they  will  divide  into  little  kingdoms,  retrograding  from 
common  sense  to  ignorance, adopting  all  the  follies  and  barbari- 
ties which  are  every  day  practised  in  the  kingdoms  and  petty 
states  of  Europe.  But  those  who  have  reasoned  in  this  way,  have 
not  reflected  that  men  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  that  their 
fcabitsas  well  as  their  inte  rests  may  be  so  combined,  as  to  make  it 
Impossible  to  separate  them  without  falling  back  into  a state  of 
barbarism.  Although  in  ancient  times  some  specks  of  civilization 
have  been  effaced  r.y  hordes  of*  uncultivated  men,  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  since  the  invention  of  printing  and  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  no  nation  has  retrograded  in  science  or  im- 
provements; noris  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Americans, 
who  have  as  much,  if  not  more,  information  in  general,  than  any 
otlw  people,  will  ever  abandon  an  advantage  which  they  have 
gained.  England,  which  at  one  time  was  seven  petty  kingdoms, 
has  by  habit  long  been  united  into  one.  Scotland,  by  succession, 
became  united  to  England,  and  is  now  bound  to  her  by  habit,  by 
turnpike  roads,  canals  and  reciprocal  interests.  In  like  manner 
all  the  counties  of  England,  or  departments  of  France,  are  bound 
to  each  other;  and  when  the  United  States  shall  be  bound  to- 
gether by  canals,  by  cheap  and  easy  access  to  market  in  ail  direc- 


tions, by  a sense  of  mutual  interests  arising  from  mutual  inter- 
course and  mingled  commerce;  it  will  be  uo  more  possible  to  split 
them  into  independent  and  separate  governments,  each  lining 
its  frontiers  with  fortifications  and  troops,  to  shackle  their  own 
exports  and  imports  to  and  from  the  neighboring  suites,  than  iti* 
now  possible  for  the  government  of  England  to  divide  and  form 
again  into  seven  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  him!  the  states  together  by  the  people’* 
interests,  one  of  which  is  to  enable  every  man  to  sell  the  pro- 
duce of  bis  labor  at  the  best  market  and  purchase  at  the  cheap* 
est.  This  accords  with  the  idea  of  Hume,  “that  the  government 
“of  a wise  people  would  be  little  morethan  a system  of  civil  po- 
“lice;  for  the  best  interest  of  man  is  industry  and  a free  exchange 
“of  his  labor  for  the  things  which  be  may  require.” 

On  this  humane  principle,  what  stronger  bond*  of  union  uan 
be  invented  than  those  which  enable  each  individual  to  transport 
the  product  of  his  industry  1,200  miles  for  60  cents  the  hundred 
weight?  Here  then  is  a certain  method  of  securing  the  uniou  of 
the  states,  and  of  rendering  it  as  lasting  as  the  continent  we  in- 
habit. 

It  is  now  eleven  years  that  I have  had  this  plan  in  contem- 
plation for  the  good  of  our  country.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
work  on  small  canals,  there  is  a letter  to  Thos.  Mifflliu,  then  go- 
vernor of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a system  of  cauals  for 
America.  In  it  I contemplated  the  time  when  1‘ canals  shoul/l  pass 
“ through  every  vale,  wind  round  each  hill  and  hind  the  whole 
“ country  together  in  the  bauds  of  social  intercourse and  I am 
now  happy  to  find  that,  through  the  good  management  of  a wise 
administration,  a period  has  arrived  when  an  overflowing  treasu-^ 
ry  -■  xhibits  abundant  resources,  and  points  the  mind  to  works  of 
such  immense  importance. 

Hoping  speedily  to  see  theta  become  favorite  objects  with  the 
whole  American  people, 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient, 

ROBERT  FULTON, 

To  Albert  Gallatin,  esq.  secretary  of  the  treasury, 

Washington,  Dec.  8,  1807. 

(Xj^AIr.  Gallatin's  report  on  Roads  and  Canals  is 
now  concluded,  and  room  will  be  afforded  for  other 
articles  also  of much  value  and  considerable  length, 
which  we  design  to  publish.  We  seldom  insert  any 
of  those  very  voluminous  documents  without  being 
tired  of  them  before  they  are  finished,  though  al- 
ways proud  in  being  able  to  say  that  they  are  con- 
ained  in  our  work — which  it  is  our  wish  should 
possess  every  paper  desirable  to  the  statesman; 
and,  certainly,  the  RButsrEa  would  have  been  in- 
complete without  Mr.  Gallatin's  most  able  and  most 
interesting  report  on  roads  and  canals. 


Scraps — about  banks  and  banking. 

We  can  hardly  open  a newspaper  without  seem- 
ingly hearing  a bellowing  aloud  of  “counterfeiters” 
— “ more  counterfeiters"— “beware  of  counterfeiters' * 
—“forgery" — “more  forgery and  the  like.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  society  should  be  so  much  demoraliz- 
ed, and  so  villainously  cheated,  for  the  benefit  of 
a few  dmnish  paper-lords — less  substantial  than 
“men  in  buckram?” 

Genuine  anecdote.  I happened  to  be  in  company 
a few  davs  ago, with  a gentleman  who  is  a director 
in  one  of  our  local  banks,  who  observed  that  he  held 
*ome  stock  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  which 
cost  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  share— on 
which  L said  to  him,  “you  are,  sir,  wbat  a Yankee 
would  call  a 'cute  man,  and  you  know  that  2 and 
2 make  4 as  well  as  anyone:— now  tell  me  candidly, 
why  you  bought  that  stock  at  150$  a share?”  “Be- 
cause,” returned  he,  promptly,  “I  expected  to  find 
somed d fool  that  would  give  me  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  two  for  it.”  Rut  the  “d d fools” 

had  been  supplied— the  people  began  to  calcu. 
late,  and  the  bubble  bursted. 

If  it  would  not  touch  individuals  too  severely,  I 
could  tell  a queer  story  about  certain  purchasers 
by  paper , of  paper  stock , to  the  amount  of  $2,880,000 
— two  millions,  eight  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
dollars  of  stock,  by  about  the  fourth  of  a dozen  of 
individuals,  at  an  average  price  of  147  dollars  75 
cents  per  share — in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
some  of  the  sort  of  “fools"  just  above  spoken  of  to 
take  it  off  their  hands,  at  a vast  advance.  j| 
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Bank  robbery.  By  a letter  from  a gentleman  in 
Salem,  (Mass.)  to  his  friend  in  this  town,  dated 
August  30,  we  learn  that  the  cashier  and  cleric  of 
the  Essex  bmk  lately  eloped,  carrying  with  them 
between  eighty  and  a hundred  thousand  d* liar 3 in 
cash  belonging  to  the  Essex  (Salem)  bank.  A 
few  days  had  been  spent  in  counting*  the  money  left 
in  the  vault,  but  the  amount  missing  had  not  been 
ascertained.  [Orange  Co..  Gaz. 

[We  also  have  heard  this  story  of  a gentleman 
direct  from  Salem— where  it  was  understood,  that 
a large  special  deposite  in  gold,  (or  money)  was 
among  the  spoils  carried  oU  But  the  Salem  papers 
have  been  srilent  on  the  subject:— this  is  “manage 
m ent.”]  Ed.  Rkg. 

Presentment.  The  grand  jury  of  Jasper  county, 
Geo.  for  August  term,  1818,  presented  to  the  court 
as  follows: 

“We  look  on  the  hanking  system,  except  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  national  bank  and  its  branches,  as 
the  root  of  an  evil  which  threatens  great  mischief, 
inconvenience  and  injustice,  in  the  state  of  Georgia 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  Viewing  it  (as  we 
earnestly  do)  as  a grievance  and  very  great  evil, 
we  have  earnestly  to  recommend  to  our  next  legis- 
lature, to  not  only  avoid,  with  the  greatest  care, 
favoring  an  increase  of  the  banks  and  branch  banks 
of  this  state,  and  renewing  charters  to  banks  at 
present  established,  but  further  to  use  their  best 
exertions  to  prevent  the  same.” 

[This  is  very  well — in  part.  The  worthy  gentle- 
men of  the  grand  jury  had  not  heard  of  the  late 
“equalization  of  exchange!”] 

It  will  go  on.  We  are  authorised  to  assure  the 
democratic  republicans  of  this  district,  that  all  the 
candidates  on  the  “regularly  nominated  democra- 
tic republican  delegation  ticket,”  are  not  only  in 
favor  of  taxing  the  bank  of  the  United  States — but 
also  in  favor  of  some  legislative  provision,  by  which 
all  the  chartered  banks  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
compelled  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  of  their  charters, 
by  actually  paying,  on  all  occasions,  specie  for 
their  notes — by  which  means  the  people  vviil.no 
longer  be  either  shaved  or  swindled — Pittsburg 
Statesman 

[“Federalists”  are  as  well  interested  in  this  thing 
as  “democrats;” — it  is  a matter  in  which  all  honest 
men  may  rightfully  unite.] 

From  the  Westmoreland  Republican. — Mr.  Wise , 
You  are  requested  to  state  in  your  paper,  that  the 
democratic  republican  candidates  for  congress  and 
assembly,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  taxing  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  also  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  as  will  compel  the 
chartered  banks  of  this  state  to  render  justice  to 
the  public  by  redeeming  their  notes  with  specie, 
when  demanded.  A citizen  of  Westmoreland. 

0Cj*The  like  is  doing  in  many  other  quarters. 
For  or  against  the  “ paper  system ,”  is  the  question 
in  several  states.  It  is  resolved  to  reform  or  break 
down  the  manufactory  of  paper  money;  one  or  the 
other  must  be  done — and,  I repeat  it,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  Chillicothe  Supporter  of  Aug.  26,  says — It  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  gemiemen  from  Cincin- 
nati, that  the  United  States  branch  bank  at  that 
place,  has  called  on  the  other  banks  for  the  balance 
due  the  branch  of  about  700,000  dollars,  in  requisi- 
tions of  20  per  cent,  every  thirty  days — being  only 
$140,000  every  month.  [Owing  the  money,  they 
ought  to  pay  it.] 

One  of  the  writers  in  a Chillicothe  paper  says, 
that  upwards  of  three  thousand  dollars  were  expend- 
ed by  the  bank  of  Chillicothe,  in  paying  agents  to 


travel  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a branch  of  the  United  States  bank!  Ur.  Franklin 
would  call  this  “paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle.” 

Another  paper  states  the  singular  fact,  that  the 
notes  of  one  half  of  the  banks  lately  chartered  by 
that  state,  are  refused  to  be  received  in  payment 
of  the  state  taxes!  The  number  of  the  banks  in 
Ohio  whose  notes  are  thus  refused,  is  sixteen.  Quos* 
que  tandem — 

The  Harrisburg , (Pa.)  Republican  says — At  one. 
single  court,  at  the  last  May  court,  alone,  the  Har- 
risburg bank  brought  suits  against  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  for  not  more  than  forty  debts. 

The  Boston  Yankee , noticing  the  organization  of 
the  branch  of  the  United  States  bank  at  that  place 
remarked,  in  January  1817, — “that  it  was  under  the 
control  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Hart- 
ford CONVENTION.” 

“take  any  shape  hut  that”  - — 

From  the  Enquirer. 

The  mother  bank  of  the  United  States  has  come 
to  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  refusing  to  re- 
ceive the  notes  of  it9  own  offices,  except  “in  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  to  the  United  States  ” The 
state  banks  of  Philadelphia  have  properly  followed 
suit,  and  will  no  longer  receive  the  no’es  of  these 
branches.  All  the  state  banks  should  adopt  the 
same  example — and  no  notes  ought  io  be  received 
but  those  of  the  contiguous  branch.  For,  the 
United  States  bank,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  is  thus  cut  up  in  the  circulation  of  its 
paper  into  «a  series  of  separate  independent  banks. 
What  now  becomes  of  the  boasted  advantages, 
promised  from  this  mammoth  institution,  in  equal- 
izing  the  rate  of  exchange  between  different  parts 
of  the  country?  The  United  States  bank  paper 
will  also  fluctuate  in  its  value — and  may  be  below 
par  in  different  places,  for  the  same  reason,  though 
not  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  paper  of  the  stale 
banks.  To  this  complexion  has  this  unconstitu- 
tional institution  came  at  last ! 

From  the  Aurora. 

Mr.  Duane. — It  is  requested  by  a friend  of  the 
public,  that  the  names  of  the  president,  directors 
and  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  be 
published,  for  the  injury  they  have  done  the  com- 
munity, by  holding  out  false  colors,  in  issuing  their 
branch  notes , and  paying  the  same  at  their  hanking 
house  in  Philadelphia,  for  checks , and  afterwards  ~e- 
fusing\Lo  take  the  same,  in  payment  of  notes  or  on  deposit , 
except  for  duties  payable  to  the  United  Stutes.  To 
wit: 

directors  of  trf,  dank  of  the  united  states. 

AVildtam  Jones,  president. 

Jonathan  Smith,  cashier. 

Pierce  Butler  Cad wallader  Evans,  jun. 

Walter  Bowne,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Wetherill 
George  AVilliams,  Balt.  Thomas  M’Euen 


Robert  Ralston 
Chandler  Price 
Thomas  M.  Willing 
James  C.  Fisher 
John  Connelly 
Dennis  A.  Smith,  Balt. 
John  Bohlen 
John  Donnel,  Balt. 
Thomas  Leiper 


John  Savage 
John  Goddard 
John  Bolton,  Savannah 
Henry  Clay,  Kentucky* 
John  Sergeant 
Nathl.  Prince,  N.  York. 
John  Coulter 
Joshua  Llppincott 
John  Lisle 


* We  publish  this  list  cheerfully;  but  it  is  a duty 
which  we  owe  to  truth  and  justice,  to  state  a fact 
concerning  a gentleman,  who  not  being  present  to 
do  himself  justice,  though  we  have  neither  personal 
acquaintance  nor  correspondence  with  him,  nor 
any  friend  of  his,  to  state  the  fact.  Mr.  Clay,  of 


GO 
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From  the  same. 

—is  making  great  havock  among 
some  of  its  supporters;  the  state  of  business  and 
circulation  was  never  perhaps  in  a more  deplorable 
state  than  at  this  moment. — The  banking  system  has 
fairly  or  foully  banked  Out  every  species  of  industry 
— but  shaving;  and  even  that  has  become  a monopoly. 

The  blessings  of  a bank  of  35,00^,000  are  now 
felt  along  with  the  kindred  forty  banks;  the  sheriffs 
in  all  parts  of  the  state  owe  gratitude  to  the  authors 
of  the  banks. 

It  is  calculated  that  three  parts  out  of  seven  of 
the  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  banks  in  this  state 
— go  through  the  sheriff's  mill. 

Mr  Quincey  said  power  travels  westward;  the 
banks  of  this  state  have  swelled  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration enormously;  those  farmers  who  exchanged 
their  lands  for  paper , and  paid  the  paper  in  dis- 
counts— travel  xvesttvard  fast. 

The  National  Intelligencer  observes — We  pub- 
lished without  remark,  a day  or  two  ago,  a circular 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  announcing  the 
determination,  af;.er  that  day,  to  refuse  to  receive 
the  notes  of  any  of  its  branches.  A circular,  issued 
by  the  branch  at  New  York,  and  just  come  to  hand, 
developes  another  feature  of  a system,  the  annun- 
ciation of  which  has  greatly  surprised,  and  will  pro- 
bably considerably  agitate  the  community.  If  the 
objects  of  this  measure,  the  first  effect  of  which  is 
to  produce  inconvenience,  and  generate  distrust, 
were  explained  as  publicly  as  the  fact  is  known, 
such  an  exposition  would  have  a tendency  to  tran- 
quiBze  the  public  mind.  If  the  necessity  of  it  be 
shewn,  the  good  sense  of  the  community  will  cheer- 
fully acquiesce  in  it,  whatever  temporary  inconvfc 
nience  it  may  produce.  But,  we  canno  but  think, 
the  necessity  must  be  strong,  to  justify  a step  which 
has  immediately  placed  the  paper  of  the  bank,  and 
of  all  its  branches,  at  a discount  proportioned  to 
the  distance  from  the  place  at  which  it  is  payable; 
for,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  the  state  banks  have 
promptly  folio  ved  the  example  set  by  the  United 
States  bank,  of  discrediting  the  paper  of  its  own 
branches.  Without,  however,  attempting  any  thing 
like  a decision  on  the  necessity  or  justice  of  this 
proceeding,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  the  grounds 
of  it  explained. 

“SHAVE  YOU  FOR  A r.ENNY — WALK  IN  GENTLEMEN1.” 

bates  of  siiaying!  The  National  Intelligencer  of 
a subsequent  date,  says — 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  determination  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  receive 
its  own  notes  and  those  of  its  brandies  in  payment 
or  on  deposit,  except  at  the  bank  or  branches  from 
which  they  issued,  would  have  the  effect  to  reduce 
below  par  all  the  paper  of  all  the  branches  except 
in  the  places  at  which  it  issued.  Perhaps,  however 
a more  recent  measure  of  the  bank  (of.  the  branch 
at  Washington,  at  least)  may  hare  the  beneficial  ef 
feet  of  counteracting  that  tendency.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  bank  has  established  a tariff  of  pre- 
miums for  which  it  will  give  drafts  on  distant 
banks,  which,  for  this  city,  is  reported  to  be  as  fol- 
lows. 

Kentucky,  though  classed  in  the  list  of  directors, 
never  sought  that  station,  possessed  no  stock  in  that 
bank',  and  the  first  he  heard  of  his  being  in  nomi- 
nation, was  a letter  announcing  his  appointment, 
and  that  stock  had  been  appropriated  by  somebody , in 
order  to  qualify  him;  and  further,  that  the  moment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  appointment,  it  was  declined!!! 

EUJTOa  AURORA. 


4 per  cent. 
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For  dr>f?son  Baltimore, 

For  do.  Philadelphia, 

For  do.  New-York 

For  do.  Bos.  on, 

Highest  for  drafts  on  any  place, 

It  is  presumed,  that  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment, which  is  supposed  to  be  as  general  as  that 
lately  announced,  will  be,  to  give  to  the  notes  of 
the  banks  of  the  above  cities  circulating  here,  and, 
vice  versa,  to  ours  circulating  there,  a higher  va- 
lue than  they  could  otherwise  have,  and  thus  in  a 
degree  to  equilibriate  the  value  ofb^nk  paper, along 
the  maritime  border  at  least.  The  premium  is 
supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  specie  from  place  to  place,  which  opera- 
tion, and  that  of  importing  specie,  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  since  its  estab- 
lishment, no  less  a sum  than  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

[These  rates  are  very  moderate— the  profit  on  the 
money  occupied,  (if  industriously  used)  may  not 
exceed  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum!— more  of 
this  hereafter.] 

QC/’As  almost  every  newspaper  that  we  have  seen 
contains  an  original  or  selected  article  expressive 
of  indignation  at  the  procedure  of  the  U.  States 
bank  in  discrediting  its  own  notes  (" like  an  aban- 
doned mother  proclaiming  the  bastardy  of  her  own 
children , J we  feel  ii  an  act  of  common  justice  to  in- 
sert the  two  following  vindicatory  notices — 

From  the  Boston  Patriot. 

It  appears  by  the  circular  of  the  U.  S.  bank  that 
the  idea  of  equalizing  exchanges  throughout  our 
extensive  country  is  absconded. — B it  it  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  evils  we  suffered  from  a 
vitiated  currency,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  this 
bank,  have  been  in  a great  measure  removed,  and 
that  t|ie  business  of  exchange  has  been  placed  on 
the  reasonable  footing  of  fair  commercial  inter- 
course, with  wjiich  we  certainly  should  be  satisfied. 
If  bank  paper  is  made  to  represent  and  command 
real  capital,  through  the  medium  of  specie,  and 
exchanges  are  guarded  from  excessive  fluctuation, 
being  regulated  by  the  just  standard  of  the  actual 
expense  of  transferring  capital;  every  thing  that  was 
to  be  expected  or  desired  from  the  bank,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  a just  circulating  medium,  lias  been 
accomplished. 

The  doctrine  of  equalizing  exchanges  may  now 
be  laid  aside  as  impracticable:  no  attempt,  upon  a 
scale  equally  extended,  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
heretofore  made;  and  a measure  like  the  present, 
which  was  the  nearest  approach  of  the  former  U.  S. 
bank,  was  found  burthensome  to  that  institution. 

[If  banks  were  what  they  were  a few  years  ago, 
the  exchange  would  equalize  itself.  There  was 
very  little,  if  any,  shaving  of  bank  notes  seven  years 
ago.  When  I established  the  Weekly  Register  in 
1811,  there  was  not  one  bank  note  in  twenty  that  I 
received  which  I could  not  pass  off  as  money — now 
at  least  two  thirds  of  those  received  cannot  be  pas- 
sed for  money.  It  is  the  extension  of  the  manufac- 
tory of  rags  ff  and  nothing  else  J that  has  brought 
about  the  present  scandalous,  swindling  state  of  the 
currency.] 

From  the  Washington  City  Gazette. 

Why  this  ciamor  against  the  managers  of  the 
United  States  bank?  They  received  the  plan  of  their 
bank  from  the  government;  the  subscribers  con- 
sented to  pay  a large  bonus  and  bought  their  char- 
ter, and  certainly  had  profit  in  view  when  they  pur- 
chased their  exclusive  privileges.  Why  this  com- 
plaint that  the  branches  do  not  take  the  notes  of 
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each  other?  Suppose  a branch  bank  be  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments?  It  is  incumbent,  there- 
fore, upon  the  U.  S.  bank  to  prevent  such  a mis- 
fortune, and  it  can  only  aci  as  it  does.  If  the  com- 
munity be  disappointed  in  its  expectations,  the  bank 
is  not  censurable.  If  republicans  establish  what 
Burke  terms  the  despotism  of  fictitious  capital  to  en- 
chain arts , science , and  industry,  the  bank  managers 
are  not  culpable. — It  was  evident,  from  the  first, 
that  the  bank  could  not  afford  a remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of.  Fortunately,  the  clause  which 
was  introduced  that  the  president  should  have  the 
power  of  suspending  specie  payments  was  struck 
out,  and  one  inserted  in  its  stead,  whereby  the  go- 
vernment may  establish  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency without  violating  the  charter.  It  is  the  lot 
of  short-sighted  man  to  become  right  by  error;  and 
no  doubt  the  good  sense  of  our  legislators  will  ul- 
timately rectify  the  evils  which  have  occasioned 
such  general  murmurs,  or  rather  outcries. 

TURGOT. 

(Xj*The  preceding  were  intended  for  last  week’s 
Register.  Since  then,  we  observe  several  num- 
bers of  a series  of  essays  publishing  in  the  Franklin 
Gazette , at  Philadelphia,  broadly  justifying  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  bank,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following: 

“To  provide  for  demands,  it  is  certainly  essen- 
tial that  the  United  States  bank  know  where  they 
can  be  made;  and  to  what  amount — otherwise  there 
could  be  no  certain  provision  made  to  meet  them. 
Then,  suppose  notes  to  the  amount  of  a million  of 
dollars  to  be  issued  at  Philadelphia,  payable  at  the 
branch  bank  in  Washington: — it  follows  that  means 
must  be  provided  and  placed  in  the  Washington 
bank  to  meet  that  amount.  The  receivers  of  those 
notes  take  them  with  the  “ promise ” expressed  on 
the  face  of  them,  which  is  ((to  pay  at  the  branch 
bank  at  Washington .” — But,  instead  of  those  notes 
being  presented  where  they  are  made  payable,  and 
where  provision  has  been  made  to  redeem  them , the 
holders  stop  at  Baltimore,  and  demand  ofthebrai  ch 
there , payment  for  said  notes.  If  the  system  be  to 
redeem  notes  at  branches  where  they  are  not  made 
payable,  then  it  is  manifest  that  every  branch  must, 
to  be  safe,  be  provided  with  funds  over  and  above 
the  amount  for  which  it  is  made  accountable  (and 
the  mother  bank  too)  in  a sum  embracing  the  issues 
made  payable  at  all  the  branches,  and  at  the  mother 
bank  also— or  be  compelled  to  draw  divers  ways, 
or  to  transport  the  means  commensurate  with  such 
demand.  In  all  which  there  is  neither  system  nor 
safety. 

‘‘Suppose  a million  of  dollars  to  be  issued  in 
Philadelphia,  payable  at  a half  a dozen  of  the 
branches,  which  would  amount  to  six  millions— 
and  suppose  the  current  of  trade  should  bring  those 
six  millions,  or  even  two  of  them,  to  the  counter 
of  the  branch  bank  at  Baltimore,  where  provision 
had  been  made  to  redeem  the  one  million  made 
payable  there,  does  it  not  appear  that  a good  deal 
of  confusion,  and  toil,  and  risk,  must  arise  out  of 
such  a case?  But  if  the  million  made  payable  at 
Baltimore  be  presented  there,  corresponding  means 
having  been  provided,  all  this  confusion,  and  toil, 
and  risk,  vanishes;  and  order  and  system  take  their 
place. 

“It  is  entirely  clear,  therefore,  that  the  bank  in 
Philadel|5Tiia  cannot,  consistently  with  its  obliga- 
tion to  its  interests,  hold  itself  liable  to  receive  and 
pay  those  notes  which  have,  or  may  be  issued,  and 
made  payable  elsewhere — because,  wherever  the 
■notes  ire  promised  to  be  paid,  means,  it  is  pre- 


sumed, are  provided  to  redeem  them.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  branches  equally  in  their  relation  to 
each  other;  and  in  their  relation  to  the  mother 
bank.” 

Now  “suppose”  we  take  the  whole  of  this  in  exr 
tenso,  and  in  the  plain,  sober,  honest  meaning  of 
the  words  in  which  it  is  given  to  us— admitting  that 
there  is  no  sort  of  twisting  or  turning  about  the 
matter, — we  may  well  ask,  (tand  zvha'l  of  that?”— 
Were  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
such  stupid  mnnies  as  not  to  know  that  the  effects 
supposed  as  possible  to  take  place  now,  might 
easily  take  place?  It  cannot  be  believed  that 
they  were  silly  enough  not  to  have  apprehended 
it— why  then  so  rapidly  multiply  their  tranches,  as 
if  it  were  to  bring  about  the  very  thing  that  is  of- 
fered in  excuse  for  them?  Pshaw! — the  excuse  is 
urged  like  a foundered  and  broken-wiuded  horse 
moves  forward!!  But,  “suppose”  the  excuse  is  a 
good  one — what  is  offered  to  justify  the  impudence 
of  its  operation,  or  to  quiet  the  feelings  of  the  peo. 
pie  for  injuries  received,  by  the  secret  and  sudden 
forfeiture  of  the  faith  on  -which  they  received  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  I myself,  the 
other  day,  had  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  in 
small  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  my 
pocket,  and  could  not  pay  the  postage  of  a few  let- 
ters— they  have  also  been  refused  at  our  wharves 
for  : wood ! But  since  Mr.  Barker’s  publication  io 
New  York,  they  have  partially  retrieved  their  cre- 
dit, and  are  getting  better  in  Baltimore,  because 
the  balance  of  trade,  between  the  two  cities,  is  in 
favor  of  New  York. 

Let  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  or  of  the  specu- 
lators in  its  stock,  say  what  they  will — the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  the  wliQle  cause  of  every  wayward 
proceeding  of  this  bank,  lies  simply  here — that  the 
stock  was  not  paid  for  as  it  was  expected  to  have 
been;  and  that  the  body  of  it  (nine  tenths,  probably) 
is  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  money  changers, 
whose  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  drive  many 
real  capitalists  from  the  institution,  though  some 
such  yet  remain  in  it. 

The  enormous  stock  notes,  it  appears,  have  not 
been  curtailed  as  other  men’s  notes  are — and 
hence  the  pressure  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  & C. 

American  flour,  at  Liverpool,  43  to  44s.  perbbl. 

The  London  Sun  of  the  13th  Aug.  notices  the 
improved  health  of  the  queen.  The  manufactures 
at  Manchester  still  remained  “refractory.” 

A Liverpool  paper  of  the  14th  of  August,  says, 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cause 
of  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  this 
country  at  present,  is  the  total  failure  of  all  at. 
temps  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  sub- 
sisting differences  between  Spain  and  Portugal: 
the  latter  being  resolute  in  its  refusal  to  relinquish 
possession  of  Monte  Video.  In  this  state  of  things, 
our  government  feels  itself  in  a very  serious  state  of 
embarrassment. 

Greenock  papers  mention  a portable  mill,  with 
which  one  man  can  grind  4 or  5 bushels  of  wheat 
per  day. 

The  national  debt  of  England  amounted  on  the 
1st  February  1817,  to  819,536,937  pounds  sterling. 

FRANCE. 

M.  Monge,  one  of  the  greatest  geometricians  of 
the  age,  died  lately  in  Paris,  aged  70  years.  He 
was  a distinguished  member  of  the  French  insti- 
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tute,  and  one  of  the  men  of  science  who  accompa- 
nied Bonaparte  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt. 

It  is  believed  that  Soultand  oilier  important  ex- 
iles will  soon  be  recalled. 

/feat.  Aj  Paris  paper  of  the  9th  of  August,  in 
noticing  the  unusual  heat  of  the  weather,  thus  re- 
marks—“The  excessive  heats  that  we  experience 
have  given  rise  to  several  meteorological  observa- 
tions, sufficiently  interesting.  A remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  them  is,  that  the  heats  are  nearly 
equal  throughout  Europe,  in  all  latitudes.  At 
Rome,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  the  thermome- 
ters of  Reaumur  have  risen  to  the  same  degrees. 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Madrid  (says  a London  paper)  to 
the  16th  of  July  mention,  that  a change  in  the  war 
department  was  soon  expected,  and  that  an  expedi- 
tion of  about  3000  troops  were  preparing  to  sail  for 
Havanas.  The  same  letters  announce,  that  king 
Charles  the  4th  is  preparing  to  present  to  the  ap- 
proaching congress  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  a claim  to 
the  throne  of  Spain;  and  that  he  has  a strong  party 
in  his  favor  at  Madrid. 

The  Trench  papers  say,  that  a convoy  of  14  Spa- 
nish ships,  which  sailed  from  Cadiz  the  24th  June, 
were  nearly  all  captured  on  the  evening  of  the  25th, 
by  the  insurgent  privateers  which  cruize  off'  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  It  is  added,  that  the  crews  were  put 
on  board  a chasse  maree  which  formed  part  of  the 
convoy,  and  were  all  disembarked  near  Vigo. 

Don  IVliiskerandos . A private  letter  from  Irun, 
in  Spain,  is  published  in  one  of  the  London  papers 
as  follows: — 

“During  the  incertitude  of  the  government  to  the 
hostile  disposition  which  the  U.  S.  have  unceasing- 
ly manifested  towards  Spain,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  fine  squadron  which  is  equipping  in  the  port 
of  Cadiz  (composed  of  the  ships  ceded  to  us  by 
Russia,  and  such  of  our  own  as  have  escaped  de- 
struction) will  not  set  sail  for  S.  America  until  the 
government  can  determine  the  footing  of  our  rela- 
tions with  N.  America.  This  squadron  consists  of 
8 ships  of  the  line,  several  large  frigates,  and  a 
proportioned  number  of  corvettes — the  crews  are 
complete.  This  force  is  almost  wholly  armed  and 
equipped,  and  commanded  by  the  best  naval  offi- 
cers of  the  country.” 

[Who  is  not  frightened  at  this?  Is  not  the  cap- 
ture of  our  little  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean 
to  be  feared,  from  the  indignation  of  Spain?!  Sup- 
pose this  mighty  fleet  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and 
several  large  frigates — all  with  “crews  complete,” 
were  suddenly  to  pounce  upon  the  Franklin — 
would  the  Franklin  capture  more  than  half  a dozen 
of  them?  But  there  is  some  hope  that  Ferdinand *s 
great  fleet  may  be  blockaded  by  the  two  or  three 
“ pickaninnee ” pat  riot  privateers  that  now  seal  up  her 
chief  port  Cadiz/] 

GERMANY. 

The  London  paper  give  a vague  rumor  of  an 
attempt  to  murder  young  Napoleon,  v/hen  the  child 
was  in  his  bed.  “If  it  is  true,  we  shall  bear  more 
of  it.” 

The  duke  of  Kent,  on  entering  the  town  of  Bis- 
chossgeim,  on  the  frontier  of  Lemingeo,  was  pre- 
ceded by  all  the  young  girls  in  the  village,  dressed 
in  white  and  decorated  with  ribbons,  strewing  gar- 
lands of  roses  before  his  carriage,  for  his  condescen- 
tionin  passing  through  their  little  village. 

[The  earth  is  much  indebted  to  this  mighty 
Guelph  for  the  honor  he  does  in  “condescending” 
to  inhabit  it.] 

The  people  of  Germany  bordering  on  France,  are 
said  to  sigh  rather  for  the  active  reign  of  Napoleon 


than  to  be  pleased  with  the  silent  despotism  which 
at  present  prevails.  His  sway,  except  for  military 
pdposes,  was  rnild  compared  with  that  of  their  new 
masters. 

A Vienna  Gazette  says — There  has  been  spread 
in  our  city,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  for  someda\s, 
a pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  which  excites  general  interest.  It  was 
originally  printed  at  Frankfort,  on  Maine,  and  is 
entitled,  “An  essay  on  the  question,  How  may  the 
nations  of  Germany  shake  of?'  the  yoke  of  England?” 
The  author  says,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
real  existence  of  this  servitude,  as  much  longer  to 
remain  blind  to  its  consequences;  which,  according 
to  him,  are  approaching  to  the  total  destruction  of 
our  commerce.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  in 
a pamphlet  published  at  Vienna,  entitled,  “Is  the 
decay  of  the  manufacturers  of  Austria  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  government?”  This  piece  is  attri- 
buted to  the  pen  of  count  Kuessfein,  who  has  al- 
ready produced  several  works  of  acknowledged 
merit. 

The  official  Gazette  of  Vienna  contains  a circular 
from  the  government  announcing  for  sale  by  public 
auction,  twenty  eight  estates  belonging  to  the 
crown,  in  order  to  apply  the  profits  to  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt.  Some  of  these  estates  are  of 
very  great  extent,  with  9090  or  1 0,000.  inhabitants. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Gourlay  has  been  again  arraigned  for  a libel 
and  acquitted  in  Upper  Canada.  On  both  occa- 
sions he  plead  his  own  cause. 

Halifax , July  31. — The  right  rev.  Edmund  Burke 
Catholic  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  arrived  here  on 
Wednesday  last,  overland,  from  Quebec— a dis- 
tance of  636  miles,  including  rivers,  &,c.  in  21  days. 

FLORIDA. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Seminoles  and  other  In- 
dians, scattered  by  gen.  Jackson,  have  collected 
together  in  East  Florida,  and  threaten  to  be  trou- 
blesome. 

It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  minister  has  intimated 
to  our  government,  that  the  late  grants  to  indi- 
viduals of  land  in  East  Florida,  will  be  vitiated 
on  a transfer  of  that  province  by  Spain  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Pensacola , &c. — An  article  has  appeared  in  the 
Georgia  Journal , on  the  subject  of  the  ^restoration 
of  Pensacola,  &c.  which  states  the  following  as  au- 
thentic:— 

lsf  That  Pensacola  - will  be  delivered  up,  whenever 
a Spanish  accredited  agent  appears  to  receive  and 
receipt  for  the  restoration. 

2d.  That  afterwards , Spam  will  be  required  to 
comply  with  her  treaty  obligations  to  maintain  such 
a force  as  will  keep  the  Indians  at  peace.  If  she 
refuses,  or  neglects,  then  congress  will  determine 
on  the  expediency  of  occ  and  holding  the 

whole  or  any  part  of  Florida,  and  doing  any  other 
act  of  war.  And 

3 d.  That  St.  Marks , being  a military  post  situat- 
ed in  an  immense  wilderness,  and  surrounded  by 
hostile  Indians,  mil  not  be  restored  until  Spain  shall 
sufficiently  garrison  it,  and  cause  her  authority  to 
be  respected  in  that  quarter. 

(fj’We  sometime  ago  preferred  a request  to  the 
editor  of  the  Savannah  Republican, that  he  would  fa- 
vor us  with  a copy  of  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and 

Ambrister,  on  which  Mr.  Fell  observes “VVe 

would  with  pleasure  gratify  our  friend  Niles,  by 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  of  Ar- 
bulhnot  and  Ambrister;  but  the  gentleman  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  loan  it  to  us  particularly  request- 
ed that  it  should  not  be  published. — Besides,  the 
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manuscript  copy  of  the  trial  which  we  had  is  not 
now  in  our  possession.  It  was  only  shewn  us  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  justice  of  the  execution  of  the  two 
men  alluded  to.  We  suspect  that  these  documents 
will  not  he  made  public  before  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress. They  contain  circumstances  very  interest- 
ing to  the  people,  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  should  not  be  ushered  to  the  world  at  the 
present  time.” 

It  is  pretty  positively  stated  that  8C0  indiuns  and 
negroes  are  encamped  near  the  Musquetoe,  and 
another  body  of  about  1000  on  the  St.  John’s  river. 
They  avow  themselves  to  be  hostile  and  are  only 
waiting  supplies  to  commence  their  operations — it 
is  believed  they  have  partially  obtained  ammunition 
from  St.  Augustine, 

Capt.  Obeil  Wright  is  reported  to  be  at  Augustine 
— where  he  hail  obtained  a Spanish  protection, 
intending  to  proceed  to  Havanna. 

A few  white  persons  have  lately  been  murdered 
on  the  Georgia  frontier — we  hope,  however,  that 
there  will  soon  be  an  end  of  these  things. 

SODTU  AMERICA. 

Several  gentlemen  charged  with  being  concerned 
in  the  fitting  out  of  a patriot  privateer  at  Baltimore, 
have  been  arrested,  and  given  bail  to  appear  at  the 
next  court  competent  to  examine  the  alleged  of- 
fence. 

A Portuguese  ship  of  1000  tons,  deeply  laden,  a 
part  of  her  cargo  being  a million  of  pounds  of  su- 
gar, has  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Patapsco  ri- 
ver, but  must  be  lightened  before  she  can  get  up 
to  Baltimore.  She  is  armed  with  18  or  20  guns, 
and  reported  as  a prize  to  a patriot  privateer  under 
Artigas’  flag,  in  distress — is  in  charge  of  a revenue 
olficer,  and  claimed  by  the  Portuguese  consul. 

We  have  accounts  from  Buenos  . tyres  to  the  27th 
of  June.  The  papers  give  u$  full  details  of  several 
affairs  that  took  place  after  the  battle  of  Maipu, 
by  which  it  appears  that  that  splendid  victory  was 
completed  by  the  capture  of  the  remnant  of  the  roy- 
al army.  Since  these  events,  the  viceroy  of  Peru 
has  agreed  to  a previous  proposition  of  the  patriots 
to  adopt  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  bv  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  &c.  These  facts  are  officially 
stated — and  the  term  “rebel”  we  suppose,  will  not 
be  so  frequently  used  in  South  America  as  hereto- 
fore. Cant.  Biddle  appears  to  have  taken  a friend- 
ly part  towards  bringing  about  the  humane  arrange- 
ment. 

Judge  Bland,  (says  the  JITaryland  Censor ) as  com- 
missioner from  the  American  government,  had  ar- 
rived, we  are  glad  to  learn,  in  good  health,  at  St. 
Jago,  in  Chili.  A severe  engagement  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  April,  between  the  Lautaro,  an  Eng- 
lish East  Indiaman,  fitted  out  at  Valparaiso,  and  the 
Spanish  frigate  Venganza.  The  captain  of  the  Lau- 
taro threw  himself,  With  25  men,  on  board  of  the 
Spanish  frigate,  to  whom  she  struck;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Lautaro  fell  off  and  these  brave  men 
being  unable  to  hold  her  in  subjection,  the  frigate, 
with  a brig  in  company,  made  their  escape.  The 
gallant  commander  of  the  patriot  ship,  George 
O’Brien,  died  (probably  massacred)  on  board  the 
Venganza. 

By  the  Buenos  Ayrean  privateer  Invincible,  (says 
the  Baltimore  Patriot)  letters  have  been  received  in 
this  city,  under  the  date  of  the  6th  July,  from  that 
place,  mentioning  that  the  viceroy  of  Peru  has 
proposed  an  armistice  for  a year,  with  an  offer 
of  withdrawing  the  royal  troops  from  Potosi,  Cbar- 
c.as,  la  Paz,  and  Cochabamba,  to  the  Desaguaclero, 
the  former  frontier  of  La  Plata;  but  on  condi- 
tion from  the  patriots  not  to  molest  the  royalists, 


wjioare  yet  in  the  province  of  Talcaguana  in  Chili. 
General  San  Martin  was  at  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
cause  of  his  being  absent  for  so  long  a time  from 
the  army  was  not  known,  although  it  was  rumored 
that  he  will  succeed  Puerrydon. 

Another  paragraph  informs  us  that  Artigas  sue* 
cessfully  maintains  his  war  against  the  Portuguese 
on  one  side  and  the  Buenos  Ayreans  on  the  other— 
he  has  recently  defeated  some  troops  of  the  latter. 

In  the  Reoistkh  of  the  29th  ult.  page  9,  we  no- 
ticed the  arrival  of  the  patriot  privateer  Gen.  San 
Martin,  at  Savannah — her  crew  being  in  a state  of 
mutiny,  were  committed  to  jail.  By  order  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales,  they  have  been  taken 
into  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the  district. 

UAUHA’.ir  POWERS. 

The  London  Globe  of  July  27,  in  speaking  of  the 
usual  presents  (gunpowder,  cannon,  cordage,  &c.) 
which  had  just  been  sent  from  Stockholm  to 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  remarks:—' “We  lament  to  find 
the  king  of  Sweden  meanly  truckling  totheBarba- 
ry  stales  and  purchasing  their  forbearance  by  the 
customary  presents  exacted  from  him  by  these  law- 
less  depredators.  The  example  of  so  many  other 
nations  of  the  continent,  (Denmark  excepted,) 
should  have  inspired  him  with  a better  spirit,” 
[Why  not  refer  to  the  example  of  America , which 
shamed  England  herself  to  fight  Algiers,  &c  r] 


CHRONICLE. 

The  12 th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle near  Baltimore,  was  honored  in  this  city  by 
military  parades  and  civic  feasts — The  managers  of 
theatre  gave  the  profits  of  the  night’s  entertainment 
in  aid  of  the  city  fund  for  the  use  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  fell  in  its  defence — the 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  was  three  hundred  und 
eighty  hvo  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

'The  sea  serpent  is  called  the  “great  Boston  hoax.” 
But  it  is  still  insisted  that  the  horse  mackerel  is  not 
the  animal  said  to  have  been  so  frequently  seen  off’ 
the  coast;  and  fresh  reports  of  his  appearance  are 
afloat. 

The  number  of  emigrants  at  present  arriving/ are 
believed  to  be  nearly  four  hundred  per  day. 

Gen.  St.  Clair . This  venerable  soldier  of  the  re- 
volution died  near  Grrensburg,  Penn,  on  the  31st 
ult.  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in 
the  most  respectful  manner,  with  masonic  and  mili- 
tary honors.  A sketch  of  his  life,  with  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  his  interment,  is  laid  oft’ for 
record  in  this  work. 

Died  at  Plattsburgh,  on  the  28th  ult.  col.  Melanc* 
ton  Smith,  aged  38  years,  late  col.  of  the  29th  regt. 
United  States  infantry,  who  valuably  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  Plattsburgh  in  Sept.  1814. 

Mail  robbers. — We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  last, 
that  Joseph  Thompson  Hare  and  John  Alexander , con- 
victed of  robbing  the  United  States  mail,  were  ex- 
ecuted at  Baltimore  by  a warrant  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  Thursday  the  lOtli 
instant. 

Baptism , by  immersion,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  9th  ult. 

Vermont.  Gov.  Galusha  has  been  re  elected  in 
Vermont  without  opposition;  the  returns  for  con- 
gress are  not  yet  received. 

Pensions.  The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  ara 
authorised  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  in- 
terested, that  the  number  of  applicants  for  pen- 
sions under  the  act  of  the  last  session,  has  been 
so  great,  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  with  every 
exertion,  to  . act  noon  them  so  fast  as  (hey  came  in 
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In  addition  to  which,  some  delay  has  taken  place  in 
order  to  supply  from  the  records  of  the  several 
states,  the  documents  in  relation  to  revolutionary 
services,  which  were  destroyed  when  the  war 
office  was  burnt  in  1801;  which  cause  of  delay  is 
now  almost  wholly  removed. 

The  applications  for  pensions  are  taken  up  in 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  received,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  delay  as 
short  as  possible.  When  claims  to  pensions  are 
admitted,  the  certificates  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  persons  by  whom  the  cUimants'  papers  were 
sent  to  the  war  department.  When  rejected,  they 
will  be  returned  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  rea- 
sons st  ated  for  rejection.  Mere  letters  of  general 
enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  particular  applications, 
we  are  informed,  cannot  be  answered,  as  it  would 
consume  much  of  the  time  that  ought  to  be  engag- 
ed in  the  investigation  of  claims. 

Kaskaskia.  The  first  steam  boat  arrived  at  Kas- 
kasfcia  on  the  10th  uit.  It  was  the  Franklin,  from 
Ne  *r  Orleans,  in  18  days  running,  with  a cargo  of 
groceries,  &c.  her  whole  freight  worth  $>8,500. 
Erie,  on  lake  Erie,  was  in  like  manner  first  visited 
by  a steam  bouton  the  21st  ult.  She  has  since  re- 
turned to  Black  Rock,  and  will  leave  it  every  Wed- 
nesday for  Cleveland  and  Detroit. 

Gov.  Clinton , invited  by  several  societies , propo 
ses  to  take  an  agricultural  tour  through  New  York. 

A captive  found.— Gov.  Cass,  of  Michigan  territo- 
ry, advertises  for  the  relatives  of  John  Taylor,  who 
has  lately  escaped  from  the  Indians  on  Red  ltiver, 
near  lake  Winepee;  It  appears  that  in  1790,  when 
he  was  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  sto  len  by  the 
Indians  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  has  been 
with  them  ever  since.  He  speaks  no  English.  The 
whites  pursued  the  Indians,  and  in  a conflict,  the 
chief.  Black  Fish,  was  killed;  which  it  is  thought 
will  lead  to  a discovery. 

longevity.  From  the  “Laurel”  published  at 
Mount  -.terling,  Ky.  An  extraordinary  spectacle 
was  exhibited  at  the  polls,  during  the  election,  in 
this  place,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Summers,  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years  of  age , who  appeared  and 
exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  having  walked  seve- 
ral miles  for  that  purpose.-^-IIe  was  born  the  12th 
July,  1706,  in  Virginia,  and  has  been  a resident  of 
Kentucky  about  t.hirty  years,  and,  we  are  informed, 
has  resided  in  this  county  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
time.  He  has  had  24  children,  14  now  living,  the 
voungest  11  years  old;  and  has  had  upwards  of  300 
grand  children.  His  hearing  and  sight  are  good. 

Another  case— From  the  “Watch  Tower,”  pub- 
lished at  Ballston,  N.  Y. — Died  in  June  last,  Mr. 
Alexander  Ross,  aged  about  one  hundred  and  twenty . 
Mr.  Ross  was  a native  of  Scotland,  and  served  in 
the  army  of  the  pretender,  in  1745.  After  his  de- 
feat and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  army,  Mr. 
ltoss  came  to  America,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
gen.  Wolf,  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
Mr.  Ross,  although  very  aged,  look  up  arms  in 
defence  of  our  country,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery  and  soldier  like  .conduct,  in 
several  severe  actions  He  was  a consistent  pa- 
triot, a sincere  and  faithful  friend— honesty  and 
integrity  marked  his  way,  and  contentment  delight- 
ed in  him. 

Death  of  col.  Daniel  Boon. 

As  he  lived  so  lie  died,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
y/e  are  informed  by  a gentleman  direct  from  Boon’s 
settlement  on  the  Missouri,  that  early  in  last  month, 
col.  Boon  rode  to  a deei'  lick,  seated  himself  with- 


in a blind  raised  to  conceal  him  from  the  game. 
That  while  sitting  thus  concealed  with  his  old  trus- 
ty rifle  in  his  hand,  pointed  towards  the  lick,  the 
muzzle  resting  on  a log,  his  face  to  the  breech  of 
his  gun,  his  rifle  cocked,  his  finger  on  the  trigger, 
one  eye  shut,  the  other  looking  along  the  barrel; 
through  the  sights — in  this  position  without  strug- 
gle or  motion,  and  of  course  without  pain,  he  breath- 
ed out  his  last  so  gently,  that  when  he  was  found 
next  day  by  his  friends,  although  stiff  and  cold,  he 
loivked  as  if  alive,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  just  in 
the  act  of  firing.  It  is  not  altogether  certain,  if  a 
buck  had  come  into  the  range  of  his  gun,  which 
had  been  the  death  of  thousands,  but  it  might  have 
intuitively  obeyed  its  old  employer’s  mind  and  dis- 
charged itseif.  This  hypothesis  being  novel,  we 
leave  the  solution  to  the  curious. 

[ Chillicothe  Supporter. 

Alabama  lands. — In  a conversation  lately  with  a 
gentleman  from  the  Mississippi,  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  enormous  prices  for  which  the  lands 
in  the  Alabama  are  said  to  have  sold  for,  have  been 
considerably  changed.  We  always  thought  it  some- 
what suspicious  that  wild  land  there  should  bring 
30  dollars  an  acre,  when  better  land  lying  within  12 
or  15  miles  of  Natchez  could  be  purchased  for  from 
10  to  20  dollars  an  acre,  but  it  came  in  so  imposing  a 
shape  that  it  scarcely  could  be  doubted.  However, 
we  are  now  satisfied  that  in  most  of  the  instances 
it  was  a trick  played  off  on  the  government  in  some- 
thing like  the  following  manner.  Speculators  pre- 
vious to  the  sale,fixed  upon  the  property  they  wish- 
ed; they  then  employed  agents  to  come  forward 
and  bid  for  it  any  price,  this  was  done;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  wildest  offers  were  made — 
but  when  payment  came  to  be  demanded,  the  bid- 
ders had  disappeared,  and  the  property  remained  in 
the  hands  of  government.  The  persons  who  had 
laid  the  plan  then  appeared,  and  agreed  to  take 
the  land  at  congress  price!  This  story  comes  from 
the  most  respectable  suithority.-w-Pittsburgh  Gas. 

Town  oj  Haywood,  N.  C. — At  the  sale  which  took 
place  a few  days  ago  at  this  new  town  on  Cape  Fear, 
the  lots  went  off  at  prices  beyond  all  previous  cal- 
culation. Some  of  them,  which  contain  less  than 
half  an  acre,  being  only  100  feet  in  front  and  200 
feet  deep,  sold  as  high  as  $>1350.  A lot,  which 
in  the  original  sale,  was  purchased  for  a few  dollars 
over  50,  was  on  this  occasion,  sold  for  the  highest 
price  above  mentioned.  Raleigh  Reg. 

The  Pamunkey  Tribe  of  Indians,  (in  Virginia,) 
which  was  one  of  the  confederacy  of  Powhatan, 
was  reduced  to  10  or  12  men,  when  Jefferson  wrote 
bis  notes;  but  it  has  since  increased,  so  that  it  now 
consists  of  near  200  persons;  but  most  ot  them  have 
more  Negro  than  Indian  blood  in  them.  The  pre- 
sent chief  is  a member  of  the  Baptist  church. — 
Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  II  rad  berry,  have  late- 
ly married  into  the  tribe,  and  settled  among  them; 
but  a meeting  has  been  called  to  see  whether  they 
will  permit  them  to  stay.  The  elder  B.  is  said  to 
be  worth  several  thousand  dollars. 

Important  discovery. — Mr.  Sickney , an  Indian 
agent  at  fort  Wayne,  states  that  he  has  lately  dis- 
covered that  “there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Rivers;  and  also  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Auplain  river, 
which  throws  part  of  its  waters  into  the  Lake,  and 
part  into  Illinois  river.  Com.  Ad. 

Buffalo,  Sept  1. — A number  of  the  Stockbridge 
tribe  of  Indians  passed  thro’  this  place  last  week, 
with  their  families,  on  their  way  to  White  river, 
Indiana,  where  hey.  own  a fine  tract  of  land,  on 
which  several  of  their  tribe  hud  already' 'iscUied. 
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A rule  of  conduct  that  can  hardly  admit  of  an  j 
exception  in  the  management  of  the  Register — I 
which  is,  that  when  interesting  documents  are  on  j 
hand,  speculations  shnll  be  postponed — has  caused  j 
ws  to  defer  our  remarks  on  the  debate  about  the 
United  States’  bank;  the  proposed  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Connecticut  occupying  all  the  room  we 
had  to  spare.  This  is  a very  important  instrument, 
and  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  republi- 
can citizen. 

Many  essays  are  now  appearing  in  the  newspa- 
pers vindicatory  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  great  folks,  it  seems,  have  at  last  been  brought 
to  answer  “at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason,’’  and 
they  lustily  plead  a special  issue  in  behalf  of  that 
institution,  as  to  the  late  arrangement  for  receiv- 
ing and  giving  currency  to  its  notes.  This  will 
not  do — wrong  begets  wrong;  and  it  is  no  excuse 
for  a latter  wrong  that  it  is  dependent  on  a former 
wrong,  if  the  original  wrong  was  wilfully  commit- 
ted. If  it  Were  otherwise,  an  illicit  rag-monger, 
who  gave  a# his  good  money  in  exchange  for  coun- 
terfeit paper,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  might  plead 
in  excuse  for  passing  such  paper,  that  it  afforded 
him  the  means  of  subsistence!  We  expect  to  sift 
some  of  those  articles;  and,  separating  their  f«cts 
for  their  verbage,  to  lay  them  naked  before  the 
public — but  in  the  mean  time,  must  express  our 
solemn  detestation  of  an  idea,  which  now  seems  to 
be  becoming  familiar  to  some  of  whom  we  expect- 
ed better  tilings, — of  raising  up  a paper  medium , in 
imitation  of  that  of  Great  Britain , which  has  curs- 
ed the  world  with  her  crimes,  and  entailed  on  her- 
self a bloody  revolution  or  interminable  distress. 

Agricultural. — We  had  the  pleasure  to  notice 
*»n  the  last  volume  of  the  Register,  page  329,  some 
little  pa'ches  of  very Superior  wheat  and  rye  then 
growing  on  the  farm  of  E.  S.  Thomas , esq.  of  Balti- 
more county.  We  have  just  received  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  the  product  of  those  patches— 
which  we  consider  very  interesting  to  our  agricul- 
turalists. 

The  wheat  was  raised  from  a small  quantity 
which  grew  last  year  in  European  Turkey — the 
quantity  sown  was  rather  less  than  a pint;  time 
of  sowing  March  25,  in  8 drills  of  110  feet  each 
and  one  foot  a part;  it  was  reaped  on  the  16th  of 

July,  and  threshed  the  18th  ins?. the  produce 

forty-two  f,r  one.  This  wheat  weighs  62lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  is  of  a very  bright  yellow  color — the 
straw,  head  and  beard,  when  fuily  ripe,  had  a 
bright  purple  tinge.  Two  of  its  grains  are  about 
as  large  and  heavy  as  three  grains  of  good  wheat 
of  the  common  kinds.  The  crop  was  put  in  and 
secured  in  the  space  of  113  days. 

The  rye  sown  was  a part  of  the  product  of  four 
grains  originally  received  from  a place  near  the 
head  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  quantity  sown 
was  two  quarts;  time  of  sowing  March  25,  broad 
cast  on  about  nine  square  perches  of  ground,  which 
was  loo  rich,  for  the  weeds  were  higher  than  the 
rye,  when  it  was  reaped  on  the  17th  of  July— it 
was  threshed  on  the  22nd  inst.and  produced  twenty 
seven  for  one.  The  grain  is  of  a very  bright  yellow, 
and  of  twice  the  size  of  the  common  rye — and 
weighs  601bs.  per  bushel.  The  putting  in*  and  se- 
curing the  crap  occupied  114  days.  This  rye  does 
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not  grow  higher  than  the  common  kind  on  good 
land. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  Thomas  intends  carefully  to 
husband  the  products  of  his  wheat  and  rye,  for  the 
next  year’s  sowing;  after  which,  hoping  to  have  a 
sufficiency  to  insure  an  extension  of  the  qu.mtitv  for 
seed,  he  will  freely  dispose  of  it  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors*  who  will  he  invited  to  come  and  get  it 
of  him. 


Constitution  of  Connecticut; 

A constitution  of  civil  government,  for  the  people  of 
Connecticut,  framed  bv  a convention  of  their  de- 
legates, and  submitted  to  the  people,  for  their 
consideration  and  adoption;  according  to  the  re- 
solve of  'he  general  assembly,  passed  on  the 
second  Thursday  of  May,  A.  D.  1818. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  acknowledging,  with 
gratitude,  the  good  providence  of  God,  in  having 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a free  government,  do,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  define,  secure,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  liberties,  rights  and  privileges  which  they 
have  derived  from  their  ancestors,  hereby,  afer  a 
careful  consideration  and  revision,  ordain  and  es- 
tablish the  following  constitution  and  form  of  civil 
government. 

Article  first. 

Declaration  of  rights. 

That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of!iber- 
ty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and  Es- 
tablished— we  declare , 

§ 1 That  all  men  when  they  form  a social  com- 
pact, are  equal  in  rights;  and  that  no  man*  or  set  of 
men  are  entitled  to  exclusive  public  emolument- 
or  privileges  from  the  community. 

§ 2.  That  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  anil  all  free  governments  are  founded  on 
their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and 
that  they  have  at  all  times  an  undeniable  and  inde- 
feasible tight  to  alter  their  form  of  government  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

§ 3.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro* 
festfion  and  worship,  without  discrimination*  shall 
forever  be  free  to  ail  persons  in  this  state,  provid- 
ed that  the  right  thereby  declared  and  established, 
shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licen- 
tiousness, or  to  justify  practices  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  state. 

§ 4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any 
Christian  sect  or  mode  of  worship. 

§ 5.  Every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and 
publish  his  sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

§ 6.  No  law  shall  ever  be  passed  to  curtail  or  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

§ 7.  la  all  prosecutions  or  indictments  for  libels, 
the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
facts,  under  t he  direction  of  the  court. 

$ S.  The  pimple  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers  and  possessions  from  unreasonable 
►enrobes  or  seizures:  and  no  warrant  to  search  mv. 
place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  things,  -hail  issu 
without1  describing  them  as  nearly  as  maybe,  nor 
without  prolx-wi.-  cause  supported  bv  . s.'h  or  aTr 
mat  icy: 
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§ 9.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
Shull  have  a right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  by 
counsel;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation;  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against 
him;  to  have  compulsory  process  to  obtain  wfines- 
sesr‘in  his  favor;  and  in  all  prosecutions,  by  indict- 
ment or  information,  a speedy  public  trial  by  an 
impartial  jury.  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property,  but  by  due  course  of  law. 
And  no  person  shall  be  holden  to  answer  for  any 
crime,  the  punishment  of  which  may  be  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life,  unless  on  a presentment  or 
an  indictment 'of  a grand  jury;  except  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  ser- 
vice in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger. 

§ 10.  No  person  shall  be  arrested,  detained  or 
punished,  except  in  cases  clearly  warranted  by 

1 t\V.  i 

§ 11.  The  property  of  no  person  shall  betaken; 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation  therefor. 

§ i2.  Ail  courts  shall  be  ©pen,  and  every  person, 
for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  person,  property  or 
reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law, 
and  right  and  justice  administered  without -sale, 
il filial  or  delay. 

% 13.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed. 

§ 14  All  prisoners  shall,  before  conviction,  be 
bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital 
offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  pre- 
sumption great;  and  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety 
may  require  it;  nor  in  any  case,  but  by  the  legisla 
lure. 

§ 15.  No  person  shaU  be  attainted  of  treason  or 
felony,  by  the  legislature. 

§ !6.  The  ckizens  have  a right,  in  a peaceable 
manner,  to  assemble  for  their  common  good,  and 
to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, for  redress  of  grievances,  or  ©ther  proper 
purposes,  by  petition,  address  or  remonstrance. 

§ 17.  Every  citizen  has  a right  to  bear  arms  in 
defence  of  himself  and  the  state. 

§ 18.  The  military  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  at  all 
times,  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power. 

§ 19.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  own- 
er;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

§ 20  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privileges  or 
honors,  shall  ever  be  granted,  or  conferred  in  ibis 

stave. 

§ 21.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  in- 
violate. 

ARTICLE  SECOND. 

Of  the  distribution  of  porverc.  . 

The  powers  of  government  shall  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  departments,  and  each  of  them  con 
fided  to  a separate  magistracy;  to  wit — those  which 
are  legislative,  to  one;  those  which  are  executive 
to  another,  and  those  which  are  judicial  to  another. 

ARTICLE  THIRD. 

Of  the  'egis;.ative  department 

§ 1.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  shall  be 
vested  in  two  di.v.inct  houses  or  branches,  the  one 
to  be  styled  the  senate , the  other  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  both  together  the  general  assembly. 
The  style  of  their  laws  shall  be.  Be  it  enacted  bu 
th>  senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  general  as 
sen’bly  convened- 

§ 2.  There  shall  be  one  stated  session  of  the 
. general  assembly,  vq  be  holden  in  each  year,  alter- 


nately at  Hartford  and  New  H«.v<r,  o- ' th  first 
; "Wednesday  of  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
| general  assembly  shall  judge  necessary;  the  first 
session  to  be.  holden  at  Hartford:  bu  t lie  person 
administering  the  office  of  governor,  may,  on  spe- 
cial emergencies,  convene  the  general  assembly  at 
either  of  said  places,  at  any  other  time.  And  in 
case  of  danger  from  the  prevalence  of  contagious 
diseases  in  either  of  said  places,  or  other  circum* 
stances,  the  person  administering  the  office  of  go- 
vernor imy,  by  proclamation,  convene  said  assem- 
bly at  any  other  place  in  this  state. 

§ 3.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  consist 
of  electors  residing  in  towns  from  which  they  are 
elected.  The  number  of  representatives  from 
each  town  shall  be  the  same  as  at  present  practis- 
ed and  allowed.  In  case  a new  town  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  incorporated,  such  new  town  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  representative  only;  and  if  such  new 
town  shall  be  made  from  one  or  more  towns,  the 
town  or  towns  from  which  the  same  shall  be  made, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  number  of  represen- 
tatives as  at  present  allowed,  unless  the  number 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  consent  of  such  town  or 
towns. 

§ 4.  The  senate  shall  consist  of  twelve  members, 
to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  electors. 

§ 5 A*  the  meetings  of  the  electors,  held  in  the 
several  towns  in  this  state  in  April  annually,  after 
the  election  of  representatives,  the  electors  pre- 
sent shall  be  called  upon  to  bring  in  their  written 
ballots  for  senators.  The  presiding  officer  shall 
receive  the  votes  ofthe  electors,  and  count  and 
declare  them  in  open  meeting.  The  presiding 
officer  shall  also  make  duplicate  lists  ofthe  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  shall  be  certified  by  the  presiding  officer; 
one  of  which  lists  shall  be  delivered  to  the  town 
clerk,  and  the  other  within  ten  days  after  said 
meeting,  shall  be  delivered,  undersea!,  either  to 
the  secretary,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  said  town  is  situated;  which  list  shall  be  di- 
rected to  the  secretary,  with  a superscrip. ion  ex- 
pressing the  purport  of  the  contents  thereof  And 
each  sheriff  who  shall  receive  such  votes  shall 
within  fifteen  dsys  after  said  meeting,  deliver,  or 
cause  them  to  be  delivered,  to  the  secretary. 

§ 6.  The  treasurer,  secretary  and  comptroller, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  canvass  the  votes  publicly- 
The  twelve  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  fur  senators,  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected. 
Butin  cases  where  no  choice  is  made  by  the  elec- 
tors in  consequence  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  designate  by  ballot 
which  of  the  candidates,  having  such  equal  number 
of  votes,  shall  be  declared  to  be  elected.  The  re- 
turn of  votes,  and  the  result  of  the  canvass,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
also  to  the  senate,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  and  eacli  house  shall  be  the 
final  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications 
of  its  own  members. 

§ 7 The  house  of  representatives  when  assem- 
bled, shall  choose  a speaker,  clerk,  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  senate  shall  choose  its  clerk  and  other 
officers  except  the  president.  A majority  of  each 
house  shall  constitute  a quorum  to  do  business^ 
but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day, 
ami  compel  the  attei. dance  uf  absent  members  in 
sucii  manner,  and  under  such  penalties,  as  each 
house  may  prescribe. 

§ 8.  Each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of  its 
own  proceedings,  punish  members  for  disorderly 
conduct,  and,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds,  expel 
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a memb-  r,  but  iot  a second  time  for  the  same 
cause,  and  shall  have  all  other  powers  nccessarj  for 
a branch  of  the  legislature  of  a free  and  indepen- 
den:  s;ate 

§9.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its  oro- 
ceedingy,  am!  publish  the  same  When  required  by 
bn  -fifth  ofiis  member*,  except  such  parts  as,  in  the 
311  !grnpnl  of  a majority,  require  secn  cy.  The  yeas 
and  nays  of  (he  members  of  either  house  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one  fiftli  of  those  present,  be  entered 
bn  the  journals. 

§10.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all 
cases  of  civil  process,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly,  and  for 
four  days  before  the  commencement  and  after  the 
termination  of  any  session  thereof.  And  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

§11.  The  debates  of  each  house  shall  be  public, 
except  on  such  occasion  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
house,  may  require  secrecy. 

ARTICLE  FOUirni. 

Of  the  Executive  Department. 

§1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  state 
shall  be  vested  in  a governor,  who  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  electors  of  the  state,  and  shall  hold  Ins  office 
for  one  year  from  the  first  Wednesday  of  May 
next  succee  ling  his  election,  ard  until  his  succes- 
sor be  duly  qualified.  No  person  who  is  not  an 
elector  of  this  state  and  who  has  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  shall  be  eligible. 

§2.  At  the  meetings  of  die  electors  in  the  respec- 
tive towns  ;:i  the  month  of  April  in  each  year,  im- 
mediately after  the  election  cf  senators,  the  presid- 
ing officers  shall  call  upon  the  electors  to  bring  in 
their  ballots,  for  him  whom  they  would  elect  to  be 
governor,  with  his  name  fairly  written.  When  such 
hallo's  shall  have  been  received  and  counted  in  the 
presence  of  the  electors,  duplicate  list*  of  the  per- 
sons voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  given 
for  each,  shall  be  made  and  cert  ified  by  the  presid- 
ing officer,  one  of  which  lists  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  office  of  the  town-clerk  within  three  days,  and 
the  other,  within  ten  days  after  said  election,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  secretary,  or  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  in  which  such  election  shall  have  been 
held.  The  sheriff  receiving  said  votes  shall  deliver, 
or  cause  them  to  be  delivered,  to  the  secretary 
within  fifteen  days  next  after  said  election.  The 
votes,  so  returned,  shall  he  counted  by  the  treasu- 
re^, secretary  and  comptroller,  within  the  month 
of  April.  A fair  ligt  of  the  persons  and  number  of 
votes  given  for  each,  together  with  the  returns  of 
the  presiding  officers,  shall  be,  by  the  treasurer,  se- 
cretary and  comptroller,  mode  and  laid  before  the 
.general  assembly,  then  next,  to  be  holden,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session  thereof;  and  said  assembly 
shall,  after  examination  of  the  same,  declare  the 
person  whom  they  shall  find  to  be  legally  chosen, 
and  give  him  notice  accordingly.  If  no  person  shall 
have  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  said  votes, 
or  if  two  or  more  shall  have  an  equal  and  the  great- 
est number  of  said  votes,  then  said  assembly,  on 
the  second  day  of  their  session,  by  joint  ballot  of 
both  houses,  shall  proceed,  without  debate;  to 
choose  a governor  front  a list  of  the  names  of  the 
two  persons  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes, 
or  of  the  names  of  the  persons  having  an  equal  and 
highest  number  of  votes  so  returned  ks  aforesaid. 
The  general  assembly  shall,  by  law,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  all  questions  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  a governor  or  lieutenant-governor  shall  be 
determined. 


§3  At  the  annti.il  meetings  of  the  electors,  imme- 
diately after  the  election  of  governor,  there  shall 
also  be  chosen,  in  the  same  imnirer  as  is  herein 
before  provided  for  the  election  of  governor,  a lieu- 
tenant-governor, who  shall  continue  in  office  for  the 
same  time,  and  possess  the  same  qualifications. 

§4.  The  compensations  of  the  gdveiAior,  lieuten- 
ant governor,  senators  and  representatives,  shall  be 
established  by  law,  and  shall  not  be  varied  so  as  to 
take  effect  until  after  an  eh-clion,  which  sh  U next 
succeed  the  passage  of  the  law  establishing  said 
compensations. 

§5  The  governor  shall  he  caplin  general  of  the 
militia  of  the  state,  except  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  S’atc-s. 

§ 6.  He  rnay  require  information  in  writing  from 
the  officers  in  the  executive  department,  on  any 
subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices. 

§ 7 The  governor,  in  case  of  a disagreement  be- 
tween the  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  respect- 
ing the  time  of  adjournment,  m«y  adjourn  them  to 
such  time  as  lie  shall  think  proper,  not  beyond  the 
day  of  the  next  stated  session* 

§8.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  general 
assembly,  information  of  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

§ 9.  He  shall  take  cure  that  the  laws  be.  faithful- 
ly executed. 

§ 10.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves, afier  conviction,  in  all  cases,  except  those 
of  impeachment,  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  no  longer, 

§ 11.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and 
by  authority  of  the  state  of  Connecticut;  shall  be 
sealed  with  the  state  seal,  signed  by  the  governor, 
a;  d attested  by  the  secretary. 

§ 12.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both 
houses  of  the  general  assembly,  shall  be  presented 
to  the  governor.  If  be  approves  he  shall  sign  and 
transmit  it  to  the  secretary,  but  if  not,  he  shall  re- 
turn it  to  the  ltouae  in  which  it  originated,  with  his 
objections,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  joifrnala 
of  the  house;  who  shall  proceed  to  reconsider  the 
bill.  If  after  such  reconsideration,  that  house  shall 
again  pass  it,  it  shall  be  .sent  with  the  objections, 
to  the  other  house,  which  shall  also  reconsider  it. 
If  approved,  it  shall  become  a la-\v.  Hut  in  such 
cases  the  vo  .es  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays;  and  the  names  of  die  m mb  *r»? 
voting  for  an*.!  against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on 
the  journals  of  each  house  respectively.  Tf  the  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  governor  w.thin  three 
days,  (Sundays  excepted)  afier  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a law  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  hud  signed  it;  unless  the  gt  ner.il 
assembly,  by  their  adjoin n;Yisn;,prevents  iis  return, 
in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a law. 

§ 13.  The  lieu  tenant  govern  r thu!!,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  be  president  of  the  senate,  and  have.wluit 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  a right  to  debate,  and 
when  the  senate  is  equally  divided,  to  give  the  cast- 
ing vote. 

§ 14.  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  refits  d 
to  serve,  or  removal  from  office  of  the  governor,  nr 
of  his  impeachment,  or  absence  from  the.  state,  the 
lieutenant  governor  shall  exercise  the  powers  and 
authority  appertaining  to  the  office  of  governor, 
until  another  be  chosen,  at  the  next  periodical  elec- 
tion for  governor,  and  be  duly  qualified;  or  until 
be  governor  impeached  or  absent,  shall  be  acquit* 
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§ 13.  When  the  government  shall  be  administer- 
ed  by  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  he  shall  be  unable 
to  attend  as  president  of  the  senate,  the  senate 
si  nil  elect  one  of  their  members,  as  president  pro 
tempore.  And  if  during  llie  vacancy  of  the  office  of 
governor,  the  lieutenant  governor  shall  die,  resign, 
refuse  to  serve,  or  be  removed  from  office,  or  if  he 
shall  be  impeached,  or  absent  from  the  slate,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore,  shall  in  like 
m inner  administer  the  government  until  he  be 
superceded  by  a governor  or  lieutenant  governoi. 

§ 16  If  the  lieutenant  governor  st  all  be  requir- 
ed to  administer  the  government,  and  shall  while 
in  such  administration,  die  or  resign  during  the 
recess  of  the  general  assemby,  it  shall  be  the  du- 
ly of  the  secretary,  for  the  lime  being,  to  convene 
lire  senate  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a president 
pro  tempore. 

$ If.  A treasurer  shall  annually  be  chosen  by  the 
electors  at  their  meeting  in  April;  and  the  votes 
shall  be  returned,  counted,  canvassed,  and  declar- 
ed, in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  for  the  elec 
l ion  of  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  but  the 
votes  for  treasurer  shall  be  canvassed  by  the  secre- 
tary and  comptroller  only.  He  shall  receive  all  mo- 
nies belonging  to  the  state,  and  disburse  the 'same 
only  as  lie  may  be  directed  by  law.  lie  shall  pay  no 
warrant  or  order  for  the  disbursement  of  public 
money,  until  the  same  has  been  registered  in  the 
office  of  the  comptroller. 

‘ § 18.  A secretary  shall  be  chosen  next  after  the 
treasurer,  and  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  votes 
for  secretary  shall  be  returned,  to,  and  counted, 
canvassed  and  declared  by  the  treasurer  and  comp 
t roller.  He  shall  have  the  safe  keeping  and  custo- 
dy of  the  public  records  and  documents,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  ads,  resolutions  and  orders  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  record  the  same;  and  perform 
ail  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  He 
shall  be  the  keeper  of  the  seal  of  the  stale,  which 
shall  not  be  altered. 

§ 19.  A comptroller  of  the  public  accounts  shall 
be  annually  appointed  by  the  general  assembly. — 
He  shall  adjust  and  seltle  all  public  accounts  and 
demands,  except  grants  and  orders  of  the  general 
assembly.  He  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  keeping 
and  rendering  ail  public  accounts.  He  shall  ex  of 
fcio,  be  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer.  The  general  assembly  may  assign  to  him 
other  duties  in  relation  to  his  office,  and  to  that  of 
the  treasurer,  and  shall  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  his  duties  shall  be  performed. 

§ 20.  A sheriff'  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county 
by  the  general  assembly,  who  shall  hold  his  office 
for  three  years,  removeable  by  said  assembly,  and 
shall  become  bound  with  sufficient  sureties  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law;  in  case  the  sheriff' of  any  coun 
ty  shall  die  or  resign,  the  governor  may  fill  the  va- 
cancy-occasioned thereby,  until  the  same  shall  bt 
ff  led  by  the  general  assembly. 

§ 2L  A statement  of  ail  receipts,  payments, 
funds,  and  debts  of  the  state,  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time,  in  such  manner  and  at  sucii  pe- 
riods, as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

AUTICXK  FIFTH. 

Of  the  judicial  department. 

§ 1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  state  shall  be 
vested  in  a supreme  court  of. errors,  a superior 
court  and  such  inferior  courts -as  the  general  as- 
, tiibly  shall,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  estab 
h.sh.  The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  which  courts, 
shall  be  defined  by  law. 


§ 2.  There  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  a 
sufficient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  with 
such  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  as  the 
general  assembly  may  prescribe. 

§ 3-  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors, 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, in  such  manner  as  shall  by  Hw  be  prescrib- 
ed. The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the 
superior  court,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour;  but  may  be  removed  by  impeachment; 
and  the  governor  shall  also  remove  them  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each  house 
of  the  general  assembly;  all  other  judges  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  shall  be  appointed  annually.  No 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  be  capable  of 
holding  his  office,  after  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years. 

ATITrCLK  SIXTH. 

Of  the  Qualifications  of  Electors. 

§ 1.  AH  persons  who  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter 
previous  to  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  be 
admitted  freemen,  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  this  state,  shall  be  electors. 

§ 2 Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  have  gained  a settlement  in  this 
state,  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  re- 
sided in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself  to 
be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  an  elector,  at  least 
six  months  preceding,  and  have  a freehold  estate  of 
the  yearly  value  of  seven  dollars  in  this  state;  or 
having  been  enrolled  in  the  militia,  shall  have  per- 
formed military  duty  therein  for  the  term  of  one 
year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall  offer  himself 
for  admission,  or  being  liable  thereto,  shall  have 
been  by  authority  of  law  excused  therefrom;  or 
shall  have  paid  a state  tax  within  the  year  next 
preceding  the  time  lie  shall  present  himself  for 
such  admission,  and  shaii  sustain  a good  moral  cha- 
racter, shall,  on  his  taking  such  oath  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  be  an  elector. 

§ 3.  The  privileges  of  an  elector  shall  be  forfeit- 
ed by  a conviction  of  briber),  forgery,  perjury, 
duelling,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  theft,  or  other  of- 
fence for  which  an  infamous  punishment  is  inflicted. 

§ 4.  Every  elector  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office 
in  this  state,  except  in  cases  provided  for  in  this 
constitution. 

§ 5.  The  selectmen  and  town  clerk  ofthe  several 
towns,  shall  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  elec- 
tors at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

§ 6 Lavs  shall  be  made  to  support  the  privilege 
of  free  suffrage,  prescribing  the  manner  of  regulat- 
ing and  conducting  meetings  of  the  electors,  and 
prohibiting  under  adequate  penalties,  ail  undue  in- 
fluence therein,  from  power,  bribery,  tumult  and 
other  improper  conduct. 

§ 7-  In  all  elections  of  officers  of  the  state,  or 
inembers  of  the  general  assembly,  the  votes  of  the 
electors  shall  be  by  ballot. 

§ 8 At  all  elections  of  officers  of  the  state  or 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  the  electors 
shall  be  privileged  from  arrest,  during  their  attend- 
ance upon,  and  going  to,  and  returning  from  the 
same,  on  any  civil  process. 

§ 9.  The  n.iee  .ings  of  the  electors  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  several  state  officers  by  law  annually  to 
be  elected,  and  members  of  toe  general  assembly 
of  this  state,  shall  be  holder,  n the  fir  it.  Monday  of 
April  iu  each  year. 

AtmetE  SWK  VTH. 

Of  Ur  tgion. 

§ 1.  It  being  the  duty  of  ait  men  to  worship  the 
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Sun-  in:  Rejng,  the  Greet  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  universe,  and  then-  right  to  render  that  worship, 
in  the  mode  most  consistent  wi*h  the  dictates  of 
their  consciences;  no  person  shall  by  law  b-"*  com 
pelled  to  join  or  support,  nor  be  classed  with  or  as- 
sociated to  any  congr-eg- 1 ion,  church,  or  re'.i  jous 
association.  And  every  pe  -son  now  belonging  to 
the  congregation,  church,  or  religious  association, 
s1  all  remain  a member  thereof  until  he  sh  ill  have 
separated  himself  therefrom,  in  the  manner  herein- 
after provided;  and  each  and  every  society  or 
denomination  of  Christians  in  this  state,  shall  have 
an  ! enjoy  the  same  and  equal  powers,  rights  and 
privileges;  and  shall  have  power  and  authority  to 
support  and  maintain  the  ministers  or  teachers  of 
their  respective  denominations,  and  to  build  and 
repair  houses  for  public  worship,  by  a tax  on  the 
me;  ibers  of  any  such  society  only,  to  be  laid  by 
a major  vote  of  l^g  1 voters  assembled  at  any  socie- 
ty meeting,  warned  and  held  according  to  law. 

$ 2.  If  any  person  shall  choose  to  separate  himself 
from  the  society  or  denomination  of  Christians  to 
which  he  may  belong,  and  shall  leave  a written  no- 
tice thereof  with  the  clerk  of  such  society,  he  shall 
thereupon  be  no  longer  liable  for  any  future  expen 
ses  which  may  incurred  by  said  society. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTH. 

Of  Education. 

§ 1 The  charter  of  Yale  college,  as  modified 
by  agreement  with  the  corporation  thereof,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  in 
May  1792,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

§ 2.  The  fund  called  the  School  Fund  shall  re- 
main a perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  public,  or  common  schools 
throughout  the  state,  and  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of 
said  fund  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  ascertain- 
ed in  such  manner  as  the  general  assembly  may 
prescribe,  published  and  recorded  in  the  comptrol- 
ler’s .flics  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made,  au- 
t Oi*'2;  g said  fund  to  b'*  diverted  to  any  other  use 
than  the  er  co uragement  and  support  of  public,  or 
common  schools,  among  the  several  school  socie- 
ties, asj’*stice  and  equity  shall  require. 

ARTICLE  NINTH. 

Of  Impeachments. 

^ 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeaching. 

^ 2.  All  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  se- 
nate. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be 
on  oath  or  affirmation.  No  person  shall  be  convict- 
ed without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present.  When  the  governor  is  impeach- 
ed, the  chief  justice  shall  preside. 

§ 3.  The  governor,  and  all  other  executive  and 
judicial  officers  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment; 
but  judges  in  such  cases  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this 
Bta*e.  The  party  convicted,  sbail  nevertheless,  be 
liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  and  punish- 
ment according  to  law. 

§ 4.  '1  reason  against  the  state  shall  consist  only 
in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  ene- 
mies, giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person 
shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court.  No  conviction  of  treason, 
or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
eiture. 


ARTICLE  TENTH. 

General  Provision. 

§ 1 Members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  all 
officers,  executive  and  judicial,  shall,  before  they 
enter  on  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmali  n,  to  wit. 

You  do  solemnly  swear  (oraffir  n as  the  case  may 
be)  that  you  will  support  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Stat  es,  and  the  constitution  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  so  long  as  you  continue  a citizen  th-re- 
of;  and  that  you  will  faithfully  discharge  according 
to  law,  the  duties  of  the  office  of 

to  the  best  of  your  abilities. 

So  help  you  God. 

§ 2 Each  town  shall  annually  elect  select  mert, 
and  such  officers  of  local  police,  as  the  laws  may 
prescribe. 

§ 3-  The  rights  and  duties  of  all  corporations 
shall  remain  as  if  this  constitution  bad  not  been 
adopted;  with  the  exception  of  such  regulations 
and  restrictions  as  are  contained  in  this  const  itu 
tion.  All  judicial  and  civil  officers,  now  in  office, 
who  have  been  appointed  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  commissioned  according  to  law,  and  all  such 
officers  as  shall  be  appointed  by  .said  assembly,  vul 
commissioned  as  aforesaid,  before  the  first  Wo  !- 
nesday  of  May  next,  shall  continue  to  hold  their 
offices  until  the  first  day  of  June  next,  unless  they 
shall  before  that  time,  resign  or  be  removed  from 
office  according  to  law.  The  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary shall  continue  in  office  until  a treasurer  rut 
secretary  shall  be  appointed  under  this  consdui- 
tion.  All  military  officers  shall  continue  to  hold 
and  exercise  their  respective  offices  until  thev 
shall  resign  or  be  removed  according  to  law.  All 
laws  not  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution,  shall  remain  in  force, 
until  they  shall  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  or 
shall  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  pursuance  of  this  constitution.  The  validi- 
ty of  ail  bonds,  debts,  contracts,  as  well  of  indivi- 
duals asofbodies  corporate,  or  the  state,  of  all  suits, 
actions,  or  rights  of  action,  both  in  law  and  equ-tj', 
shall  continue  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place. 
The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  general 
assembly,  which  is  t.o  be  formed  in  October  next, 
shall  have,  and  possess,  all  the  powers  and  authori- 
ties, not  repugnant  to,  or  inconsistent  with  this 
constitution,  which  they  now  have  and  possess,  until 
the  firs  Wednesday  of  May  next. 

§ 4.  No  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or  of  t!\e 
supr  eme  court  of  errors;  no  member  of  congress; 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  Suites;  no  person  holding  the  orlic, : of 
treasurer,  secretary,  or  comptroller;  no  sheriff  or 
sheriff  ’s  deputy,  shall  be  a member  of  the  genera 
assembly. 

ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 

Of  Amendments  of  the  Constitution, 

Whenever  a majority  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  deem  it  necessary  to  alter,  or  amend 
this  constitution,  they  may  propose  such  alterations 
and  amendments;  which  proposed  amendments 
shall  be  continued  to  the  next  general  assembly, 
and  be  published  with  the  laws  which  may  have 
been  passed  at  the  same  session;  and  if  two  thirds 
of  each  house,  at  the  next  session  of  said  assembly, 
shall  approve  the  amendments  proposed,  by  yvts 
and  nays,  said  amendments  shall,  by  the  secretary, 
be  transmitted  to  the  town  clerk  in  each  town 
in  this  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  present 
the  same  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  for  their 
consideration,  at  a town-meeting,  legally  warned 
and  held  for  that  purpose;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
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in  u manner  to  be  provided  by  law,  ibai  a majority 
of  the  ejectors  present  at  such  meetings,  shall  have 
approved  such  amendments,  the  same-  shall  be 
valid,  to  ail  intents  and  purpose?,  as  a part  of  this 

constitution. 

Lone  in  convention  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Sep 
tember,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  inde 
pendence  of  Use  United  States  the  forty-third. 

By  order  of  the  convention . 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT,  President. 

JTv;n*LAVMA-,  ) f}lerks. 

Robert  Fairchild.,  y 

The  following  were  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  whole  instrument  preceding 

Yeas— Messrs-  Sylvester  W ells,  N Terry,  S.  Hart, 
Norton,  R.  pi  .ki  < Reed,  Jencks,  H Terry,  Dixon, 
Samuel  ’We IP,  Wilcox,  Barker,  E.  Phelphs,  J. 
Pettibone,  Jr.  Jones,  Morse,  Mitchell,  E.  Marshall, 
,T  P mips,  Bristol,  N.  Smith,  Hull,  C.  Saelton,  lodd, 
K.  Pier  pom,  Clark,  D-  Pbrpont,  D.  Tomlinson,  Os- 
born, Andrews,  Mark  A Miles,  Adams,  Ives,  Man- 
war  i g,  Learned,  Turner,  Launnpi,  Fox,  Daboll,  W. 
V/illiktt»s,  lira  man,  Brockway,  Comstock,  C.  Smith, 
W.  Randall,  Jr.  Palmer,  Kimball,  W.  Randall,  Gal- 
lup, Aven-,  Hill,  G.  Tomlinson,  Starr,  Cook,  L-icey, 
Lockwood,  T.  S Wells,  W Shelton,  Seeley,  liar- 
ntirn,  iiotsford,  Fairman,  M.  Gregory,  Eversley, 
Whiling,  L.  Sanford, Ring,  Gilbert, Graves,  Edwards, 
Burton,  A.  Gregory,  Bennett.,  S' urges,  Webb,  Wal- 
do, Ryles,  R.  W.  Williams,  Fuller,  E.  Griffin,  L. 
Warner, Hutchins, Tilden,  Babcock,  Freeman.  Gur- 
iev, Woodward,  Dunlap,  M.vUhewson,  Hall,  G.  Ear- 
ned Nichols,  Keigwin,  M’LelLn,  O.  Wolcott, 
Welch,  Burraii,  Douglass,  Finney,  A.  Phelps.  Burn- 
ham, Hale,  North,  S',.  John,  Merwim,  A.  Pe  tioone, 
J.  Battel,  Butler,  Trowbridge,  S.  Church,  D.  John, 
so;  , si.  Marshall,  Busimell,  Miiler,  Stow.  Sage,Ly 
mac,  Guernsey,  Brauurd,  Huntington,  Hungerford, 
Chrproan,  Young,  Alvord,  Burrows*  Peters,  E 
Hyde,  N.  Johnson,  Crawford,  Paul,  Sibley,  Brig- 
km.,  Hurd— 134. 

Nays  — Messrs.  Hooker,  B Hart,  Everest,  S.  Pit- 
kin, T.  Pitkin,  Treadwell,  A.  Church,  Treat,  Buell, 
Whittlesey,  Grannis,  Link,  Fowler,  Rose,  Riggs, 
Farnham,  Benedict,  Bull,  Gunn,  Thomas,  Tolls, 
Deming,  Isham,  J,  Hyde,  Abel,  C.  Sanford,  Stevens, 
Weed,  Fairchild,  Perkins,  Paine,  Frost,  Inghalls, 
Childs,  Hayden,  Miffs,  Lambert,  Swift,  Brace,  Aus- 
tin, Marsh,  Swan,  Everett,  Himlsale,  W.  Battell, 
Tailmadge,  Baldwin,  Platt,  Perry,  Bacon,  A.  Wol- 
cott, Elliot,  Lane,  Nott,  Sill.  It  ot,  EdgertQii,  Wil- 
ley, B.  Phelps,  Pease,  Tallcott— 61, 


Debate  on  the  Bank. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  a i IVES, 
Thursday,  April  16th,  1818 
The  bill  from  the  senate,  supplementary  to  the 
act  incorporating  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
(authorizing. the  appointment  of  a vice  president, 
&c.)  having  been  read,  and  the  question  stated  an 
ordering  the  same  to  be  read  a third  time— 

Mi\  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose,  and  said,  lie 
1 oppd  the  bill  would  no*  be  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing. He  said,  he  was  opposed  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill  for  several  reasons:  because,  \x  contained 
a principle  novel  and  unprecedented  in  itself,  au- 
thorizing the  president  and  directors  of  this  stu- 
pendous ’national  institution  to  appoint  an  assistant 
president  and  cashier,  for  signing  the  bills  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  throw  more  of  their  paper  into 
circulation  and  intp  the  market.  This,  of  itself, 


was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  vote  against  the 
bill  on  the  table;  inasmuch,  as  lie  did  not  believe 
that  such  a necessity  existed  as  to  warrant  or  to* 
justify  congress  to  interfere  in  this  unknown  < f and 
unprecedented  way.  But  this,  Mr.  M said,  as 
not  his  strong  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  bill 
— lie  was  opposed  to  affording  any  additional  faci- 
lities to  this  immense  corporation,  already  too  pow- 
erful as  it  respected  the  monied  transactions  of  .his 
country,  further  to  oppress  the  state  and  local 
banks  of  this  country,  and,  through  them,  the  pec- 
pie — those  of  the  western  country  particularly.  He 
was  enabled,  he  said,  by  his  personal  observation, 
to  speak  with  precision  as  to  the  prejudicial  results 
and  effects  this  bank  had  in  i‘.s  operation  there, 
particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  country  he  had 
the  honor,  in  part,  to  represent.  Sir,  said  he,  in 
consequence  of  the  inimical  disposition  shewn  by 
this  powerful  national  corporation,  to  the  state  and, 
locai  banks,  the  paper  of  the  latter  is  at  a large 
discount,  although  they  pay  specie  for  their  notes, 
and  are  obliged  to  curtail  their  discounts,  and,  in 
many  instances,  compelled  to  press  their  borrowers 
in  order  to  redeem  their  paper,  held  by  this  bank, 
its  branches  and  the  government.  This  process* 
Mr.  M.  said,  caused  a pressure  severe  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  unprecedented  in  its  extent;  in  the  west, 
so  much,  so,  that  he  would  be  unfaithful  to  his  con 
stituents  and  to  himself  if  he  did  not  raise  his  voice 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, was  fraught  with  evils  to  the  vital  interest  of 
the  western  country;  and  he  hoped  there  was  vir- 
tue and  independence  enough  in  this  house  to  pre- 
vent its  passage,  and  thereby  rescue,  temporarily 
at  least,  a great  port  ion  of  the  people  from  sudden 
and  inevitable  ruin  Mr,  M.  said  he  would  not 
now  examine  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  national  bank — it  was  now  too 
late  for  that  discussion:  lie  would  only  remark,  he 
never  was  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  this  corpora- 
tion at  the  time  it  was  created,  with  its  ample  pow- 
ers and  enormous  capital.  His  observations  he 
now  wished  to  confine  to  the  effects  and  opera- 
tions of  this  bank  on  the  country.  What,  he  asked, 
were  the  consequences,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  of 
the  orders  given  to  the  receivers  of  public  moneys 
thereby  the  secretary  of  the  treasury?  In  the 
Tand  office  at  Wooster,  he  was  informed,  no  money 
i would  be  taken  byit  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the 
[United  States,  specie,  and  paper  at  par  in  the 
! cities.  This  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  procure,  as  the  paper  of  ail  their  banks  was 
at  a discount;  the  consequence  would  be,  that  uia. 
nyofour  most  valuable  citizens  will  be  ruined, 
their  labor  and  money  be  lost,  and  their  land  re- 
vert to  the  government,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of 
monied  speculators.  All  this  embarrassment  was 
attributed,  he  said,  by  the  best  informed,  to  the 
operations  of  this  stupendous  bank.  This  very 
morning  had  this  house  passed  a bill  preventing  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  in  Ohio  for  the  non-payment  of 
the  moneys  due  according  to  the  terms  of  sale, 
until  the  3 1st  of  March  next.  This  is  but  a tempo- 
rary relief,  and  is  founded  on  the  embarrassment 
occasioned  by  this  bank  on  the  monied  transactions 
of  the  country.  What  had  been  the  conduct  of 
one  of  its  branches,  established  at  Pittsburg  so 
late  as  February  last?  They  discounted  somewhere 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  since  which 
they  have  required  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  he  was 
informed,  to  be  paid  in  on  all  discounts — and  would 
receive  no  money  in  payment  of  that  curtail  but 
specie, -their  own  paper,  or  the  paper  of  the  banks 
of  Pittsburg.  Was  this  not  calculated  to  ruin  its, 
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borrower*,  and  those  banks,  and,  through  'hose 
banks,  the  surrounding  banks  and  the  people.' 
When  such  was  the  pressure  occasioned  ' y this 
btnk,  with  its  present  power  and  facilities,  . ould 
this  house  . fford  additional  powers  and  facilities  to 
further,  and  more  rapidly  increase,  the  present 
alarming  pressure?  I trust  and  hope  not,  said  Mr- 
M.  Sir,  unless  this  gigantic  institution  is  govern- 
ed by  a more  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  than 
hitherto,  it  will  too  soon  crush  the  state  and  local 
banks,  and  oppress  the  maj  >rity  of  this  nation. 
What  is  the  course  now,  he  *-ked,  in  the  wes  , i • 
collecting  eastern  deb‘s?  Why,  sir,  nothing  hut 
money  that  can  be  had  but  bv  few  will  be  taken  in 
payment;  property  will  be  sacrificed  for  liitle  or 
nothing,  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be 
but  fa  v purchasers,  and  toe  result  will  be,  that  the 
real  property  of  the  west  will  fail  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  and  bank  stockholders. 
Mr.  M.  sai  in  every  point  of  view  iu  which  he 
could  look  at  this  bill,  it  was  pregnant  with  evil*. 
He,  therefore,  hoped  it  would  not  pass  to  a third 
reading;  and  m ved,  that  when  the  question  was 
taken,  it  should  be  taker,  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Poindexter , of  Mississippi,  said,  that  this 
was  a late  period  of  the  session,  affording  no  time 
fora  discussion  of  this  bill;  and,  as  no  absolute  ne- 
cessity could  be  alleged  for  its  passage,  he  moved 
that  the  ssme  be  indefinitely  postponed 

Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia,  -id,  he  could  not  see 
any  necessity  for  toe  postponement  of  this  bill.  If 
comnini  g incorrect  principles,  it  ought  not  topass 
at  all;  but,  if  otherwise,  it  might  as  well  be  adopt- 
ed now  as  at  the  next  sesssion  of  congress.  For 
his  ow  i part,  he  said,  lie  could  not  see  the  impro- 
priety of  giving  to  this  institution  the  power  of 
ejecting  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established. 
It  must  be  obvious,  he  said,  that  the  president  and 
directors  were  under  a moral  obligation  to  comply 
with  their  engagements  to  the  United  States.  What 
Were  those  engagements?  One  of  them  whs,  to  sup 
piy  a sufficient  quantity  of  paper  for  the  purposes 
of  the  revenue.  T'.ia  obligation,  it  was  clear,  could 
not  be  performed,  unless  the  officers  of  the  bank 
have  it  in  their  power  to  prepare  the  paper  No 
gentleman  would  deny,  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible f >r  them  at  present  to  do  it.  This  i istitu 
tion,  he  said,  had  been  already  two  years  in  opera- 
tion; and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  exertions, 
had  rot  been  able  to  issue  paper  to  an  amount  of 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  which  sum  were  post  notes, 
which  were,  in  the  course  of  business,  returned  to 
them,  and  not  re  issued:  so  that,  in  fact,  there 
were  but  eight  millions  of  paper  of  the  bank  in  cir- 
culation. The  interest  of  the  United  States,  there 
fore,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for 
which  the  bank  was  established,  demanded  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

But,  there  was  another  important  reason,  Mr.  F. 
said,  why  he  thought  this  bill  ought  to  pa;s.  Ac 
cording  to  the  charter  of  the  bank,  there  were  two 
or  three  modes  by  which  the  object  now  sought 
could  be  effected  by  the  bank,  but  in  a manner 
more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
than  that  proposed.  The  bank  is  authorised  to 
trade  in  bills  of  exchange,  and  trades  in  bills  with 
each  of  its  branches.  The  directors  then  have 
nothing  to  do  but  make  an  order  directing  the 
president  and  cashier  of  each  branch  to  draw  on 
them  small  bills,  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  object 
is  effected.  Gentlemen  might  shake  their  heads 
at  this  suggestion,  Mr.  F.  said,  but  if  they  would 
look  at  tin  charter,  they  would  see  it  might  be 


done.  And,  as  to  the  fear  of  such  a measure  bong 
visited  on  their  heads  by  the  displeasure  of  this 
house,  the  directors  had  no  reason  to  fe-.r  i ; for, 
he  said,  the  back  had  already  infringed  its  charter, 
in  his  opinion,  in  ax  extraordinary  manner,  and  the 
atiembt  at  an  enquiry,  even,  into  their  conduct, 
was  suppressed  in  this  house.  For  an  act  such  as 
he  had  suggested  as  within  the  power  of  the  b.i  k, 
the  courts  of  justice  would  not  set  aside  their  char- 
ter; and  he  was  for  passing  this  law  to  remove  all 
ten  pration  to  such  a course,  particularly  i\s  he  saw 
no  objection  to  the  bill  itself.  If  the  g ntle  an 
who  had  spoken  of  the  pressure  upon  the  stats 
banks  would  look  into  the  subject,  he  would  (i  d 
that  the  cause  ofit  was  the  deficiency  of  the  paper 
in  circulation;  for,  if  there  were  abundance  of  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  circu 
tion,  the  state  banks  could  certainly  get  it.  T.k? 
very  objection  which  he  had  made  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill  was  really  a strong  argument  in  its  fa- 
vor. It  did  not  appear  to  Mr.  F.  that  there  was 
any  reasonable  objection  to  this  bill;  and  any  gen- 
tleman who  would  read  the  letter  of  ’he  seerf-utfy 
of  the  treasury  on  this  subject  must,  he  thought, 
be  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  such  a provision  as 
that  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  enquired  whether 
this  bill  was  founded  on  a petition  from  the  stock- 
holders? If  not,  befel.  no  disposition  to  act  at  all 
upon  the  subject. 

Ttie  Speaker  replied,  that  there  was  a petition 
from  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  said,  that  the  opposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  proved,  very 
conclusively,  that  the  people  might  aim  at  the 
same  objects,  and  pursue  different  courses  to  at- 
tain it.  Mr.  H.  saiil  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  for 
the  expres-  reason  assigned  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  voting*  against  it — to  remove  the 
pressure  on  the  land  offices.  This  pressure,  said 
Mr.  U.  has  been  felt  for  some  time,  but  lately  more 
severely,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  prescribing  the  particulai  mo- 
ney to-be  received  in  payment:  From  my  own  know- 
ledge I can  say  that  of  that  money,  the  paper  of 
tiie  bank  of  die  United  States,  there  is  scarcely  a 
note  to  be  found  in  circulation.  What  was  the 
alternative  permitted  to  those  whooped  money 
for  the  public  lands?  To  pay  the  amount  in  specie, 
lithe  debts  due  to  the  United  States  were  lobe 
paid  only  in  a species  of  paper  not  to  ne  found,  or 
in  specie,  was  it  not  evident  that  the  vaults  of  the 
state  banks  must  be  drained?  It  had  been  said,  that 
there  was  abundance  of  the  p vper  of  the  bark  of 
United  States  in  the  offices  of  discount  and  depo- 
site  in  the  western  country.  Mr.  II  said,  iftnat 
were  the  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  measure  proposed  in  the  bill.  But,  he  be- 
lieved it  Was  not  the  fact,  and  that  there  was  a very 
small  quantity  of  that  paper  in  the  western  coun- 
try, it  being  constantly  taken  up  by  the  merchants, 
and  sent  to  the  great  cities -of  the  United  Stales  to 
pay  for  goo  is.  He  was  perfectly  convinced,  he 
sail,  that  the  pressure  on  the  citizens  of  the  west 
could  only  be  relieved  by  a measure  of  the  so:t 
now  proposed;  and  was  therefore  in  fovdr  of  t-  e 
bill. 

Mr.  Claiborne,  of  Tennessee,  hoped  the  b.  i 
would  not  pass.  The  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  already  a pretty  strong  bank,  and  would  he 
stronger  some  years  hence.  The  stale  institutions 
would  have  to  bend  before  the  mammoth  bank,  as 
surely  as  the  Sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  m the 
! west;  and  the  more  congress  interfered  with  the 
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charter  of  that  monied  aristocracy  in  the  course  of 
i : s progress,  the  more  they  would  enable  it  to 
operate  on  the  people  ofthe  United  Slates.  The 
influences  which  grow  out  of  monied  institutions 
are  always  felt  in  every  public  body  and  in  every 
state  of  society;  and,  the  older,  the  more  firmly  is 
their  power  established,  the  mere  certain  is  their 
influence,  not  only  on  this  body,  but  on  the  people 
of  the  United  Stales.  Mr.  O.  said  he  bad  always 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  had 
never  given  to  ‘his  government  the  poweffto  estab- 
lish a national  b?.nk,  and  he  believed  the  people 
would  feet  the  effects  ofthe  assumption  of  that 
power  too  severely  to  refuse  their  assent  to  the  ex 
cellcnce  of  the  principles  enforced  by  the  conven 
lion  who  framed  the  constitution,  and  with  much 
wisdom  refused  to  grant  the  power  to  establish 
Sjuch  corporations. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  bill,  the  ground 
oft  which  it  was  supported  was,  that  there  not.  be 
pig  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  paper  of  the  bank 
in  circulation,  the  public  revenue  could  not  be  col 
lected  with  convenience  to  the  people  who  owe 
it  pney  to  the  government.  Mr.  C apprehended 
some  error  on  this  head;  and  that,  so  far  as  it  ope 
rated  on  the  people  ofthe  states  of  Ohio,  Kentuc 
ky,  Indiana,  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  state 
from  which  he  came,  the  circulation  of  the  paper 
ofthe  bank  ofthe  United  States,  and  its  branches, 
was  rather  calculated  to  oppress  than  to  benefit 
the  people.  He  took  a view  of  the  operation  of 
the  bank  in  the  western  country  Every  branch 
established  had  the  authority  to  make  draffs  on  the 
different  branches  in  other  states,  and  on  the  mo- 
ther bank.  These  drafts  were  sold  at  a premium, 
anil  were  paid  for  in  the  only  money  in  circulation, 
the  paper  of  the  state  banks;  with  which  the  branch 
bank  either  obtained  the  specie  from  the  state 
banks,  or  compelled  then,  to  pay  interest  on  the 
amount.  Who  loses  in  this  case?  Not  the  holders 
of  bank  stock  only,  but  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try; because  the  effect  was  to  depress  the  circulat- 
ing medium,  and  elevate  the  price  of  money  in  so 
ciety — and  by  this  operation  those  best  emitted  to 
the  favor  of  the  government,  were  deprived  of  the 
Opportunity  of  getting  money  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  government  bas  upon  them. 

Abandoning  the  argument  that,  to  increase  the 
power  of  this  institution  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
independence  of  the  country,  which  as  yet  lve  hop- 
ed would  survive  the  establishment  of  the  bank, 
Mr,  C.  said  he  should  like  any  gentleman  to  shew 
to  him  any  substantial  adyantage  to  be  gained  to 
the  United  States  by  imparting  to  the  back  thie 
power;  seeing  how  unreal  the  benefits  had  proved 
which  were  promised  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  bank.  One  ofthe  main  arguments  urged  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  the  bank  was,  that  it 
was  to  regulate  and  equalize  the  currency  of  the 
country— a wild  theory,  Mr.  C.  said,  which  would 
never  be  realized  in  any  country  covering  such  an 
extent  of  territory  a?  this.  Money,  like  water, 
lias  its  gravitating  quality,  and  will  settle  down 
where  it  is  most  wanted.  The  bank,  it  is  found, 
is  totally  incapable  of  producing  these  consequen- 
ts: Nsy,  we  find,  at  the  doors  ofthe  mother  bank 
itself  j it  cannot  maintain  the  reputation  or  credit  of 
its  own  branches;  for,  he  was  told  that  the  notes  of 
some  branches  had  already  been  sold  in  Philadel- 
phia at  a discount  of  three  percent,  though  per- 
haps no  charge  of  misconduct  could  on  that  ac- 
count be  sus mined  against  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  bank.  I was  unnecessary  to  go  into 
a train  of  reasoning  to  shew  that  the  branches  can- 


not pay  specie  for  the  notes  of  other  branches  or  of 
the  mother  bank.  The  fact,  however,  was  certain; 
and  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  that  an  institution  of 
that  kind  could  ever  establish  an  uniform  currency, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  had  been  employed 
by  those  who  advocated  the  establishment  of  the. 
bank. 

The  second  great  advantage  proposed  from  the 
bank  was,  that,  besides  putting  into  circulation  a 
mass  of  money  of  equal  value  to  the  amount,  no'  on- 
ly of  the  whole  capital,  but  of  much  more,  (which  it 
must  do,  or  its  dividends  can  never  reach  the  ex-, 
pectations  of  the  stockholders)  it  would  prevent 
the  evil  and  the  crime  of  counterfeiting.  Where 
the  notes  were  all  of  one  form,  and  signed  by  one 
set  of  officers,  counterfeiting  would  be  more  diffi- 
cult, than  it  even  yet  unfortunately  is,  from  the 
variety  of  denominations  of  notes  in  circulation, 
which  is  enough  to  confound  the  most  intelligent 
and  discriminating.  Change  the  system  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  multiply  and  diversify  the  sig-. 
natures,  and  the  beneficial  effect  thus  anticipated 
will  at  once  be  lost.  For,  if  there  be  a necessity 
to  appoint  a vice  president  and  vice  cashier  now, 
hereafter  it  will  be  more  necessary,  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  institution,  to  extend  further  facili- 
ties. It  will  become  necessary  that  the  field  of 
action  should  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
influence  of  the  institution  extends  itself  through- 
put the  United  States;  and,  in  time,  we  shall  have 
as  various  signatures  to  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  have  to  those  of  the  old  state 
institutions. 

There  were  not  so  many  inconveniences  from  the 
issue  of  large  notes  and  drafts,  by  the  bank,  as  gen- 
tlemen imagined.  Most  of  these  passed  through 
the  state  banks,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
issuing  their  own  notes  for  them.  Nor,  Mr.  C. 
said,  did  he  apprehend  that  the  persons  who  were 
debtors  to  the  United  States,  could  feel  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  been  suggested.  Conceiving,  in 
short,  that  no  advantage,  but  much  injury,  would 
result  from  the  measure  proposed  in  this  bill,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  pass. 

Mr.  Inghamy  of  Pennsylvania,  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  vehemence  of  opposition  to  this 
bill;  for  which  he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  account, 
without  supposing  some  remains  of  attachment  to 
exist  in  the  breasts  of  gentlemen,  to  the  rag  system, 
which  existed  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was  certainly  not 
necessary  now  to  enquire  whether  the  establish- 
ment of  that  bank  was  or  was  not  constitutional,  or 
whether  it  had  in  its  operation  afforded  all  the  ad- 
vantages anticipated  from  it.  These  considera- 
tions, Mr.  I said,  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  house,  which  was  in  itself  so 
simple,  that  nothing  but  the  prejudice  to  which 
he  had  alluded  could  have  drawn  gentlemen  into 
this  extraneous  discussion.  The  object  was  mere 
ly  to  authorise  the  bank  to  appoint  a vice  presi- 
dent and  assistant  cashier. — Now,  it  was  plain,  that 
no  one  person,  suppose  he  were  to  sign  2000  notes 
per  day,  which  Mr.  I.  understood  was  the  greatest 
number  one  person  could  properly  sign,  could  sigi> 
notes  to  the  amount  ofthe  capital  of  the  bank,  in 
less  than  two  or  three  years;  and  that  some  aid 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  iabo,r  of  signing,  with 
the  present  officers,  in  order  to  enable  them  io  ac- 
commodate the  public.  Suppose  the  house  to  re- 
fuse to  pass  tiffs  bill,  did  gentlemen  expect  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  this  miserable  trash  of  paper 
which  covers  the  whole  country,  without  a dollar 
to  support  it,  which  is  lent  out  to  body  any  \vffo  will 
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take  it,  without  credit  or  property  to  justify  it? 
Would  gentlemen  make  the  situation  of  these  insti 
tutions  any  better  by  refusing  to  pass  ihis  bill?  The 
consequence  of  such  a refusal  would  be,  that  the 
president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  must  be  employed 
exclusively  in  signing  bills  of  the  bank,  and  on 
some  other  persons  must  be  devolved  the  other  im- 
portant business  which  properly  belonged  to  those 
-officers. 

Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  then  addressed  the 
chair,  in  opposition  to  the  bill  Its  object,  he  said, 
was  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  bank  and  its 
branches,  where  already  established,  and  to  enable 
the  bank  to  establish  branches  where  they  do  not 
now  exist:  and,  could  he  suppose  that  it  was  likely, 
without  the  proposed  indulgence,  the  stockholders 
would  be  disappointed  in  their  reasonable  expectu 
tions  of  profit  from  the  bank,  he  should  suppress 
all  the  objections  to  it  which  he  found  in  his  breast, 
-in  order  to  perforin  what  he  should  consider  an  obli 
gation  of  public  faith.  But,  he  said,  there  was  no 
reason  to  apprehend  such  a result.  The  bank  had 
been  in  operation  about  fifteen  months,  the  mother 
bank  having  gone  into  operation  in  January,  1817 
At  the  first  semi-annual  dividend,  they  had  de- 
clared a dividend  of  four  per  cent,  being  at  the 
rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  was  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months  of  actual  operation, 
when  all  the  expenses  of  the  organization  of  the 
bank,  and  putting  it  into  operation,  were  incurred, 
and  must,  of  course  have  been  charged.  Mr.  M. 
said  he  had  heard  a gentleman,  deeply  interested  in 
this  institution,  say  that  the  bank  would  be  able  to 
divide  at  least  ten  per  centum  per  annum,  a profi' 
exceeding  that  of  any  bank  south  of  the  Potomac 
and  north  of  South  Carolina.  Congress  were 
therefore  not  bound,  by  any  considerations  of 
equity  or  good  faith,  to  do  any  thing  to  en- 
large the  profits  of  the  bank,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  system  proposed,  and  must  have  been 
the  object  of  the  stockholders  in  asking  for  it. 
Air.  M.  said  he  should  not,  however,  be  disposed, 
were  it  not  in  his  opinion  forbidden  by  principles  of 
expediency,  to  deny  to  the  bank  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  its  gain.  Although  the  stock  of  the 
bank  was  now  selling  at  forty-three  per  cent,  above 
par,  .he  should  not  refuse  a measure  which  would 
raise  it  to  an  hundred  per  cent,  if  he  did  not  feel 
that  the  primary  interests  of  the  country  would  suf- 
fer by  such  a course. 

It  were  a sufficient  argument  against  this  bill, 
were  there  no  other,  that  it  would  just  double  the 
danger  of  counterfeiting,  and  the  inducements  to 
the  commitment  of  this  crime;  and  in  so  far  would 
deprive  the  institution  of  one  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments in  its  favor. 

But,  Mr.  M.  was  opposed  to  the  bill  on  other 
grounds.  He  had  no  prejudice,  he  said,  against 
monied  interest.  He  would  protect  every  one 
concerned  in  it  by  any  act  of  sound  legislation — he 
would  not  embarrass  any  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  by  a system  of  narrow  legislation.  He 
was  not  personally  a stockholder  in  any  monied  in- 
stitution: he  was  glad  at  present  that  he  was  not  in 
this  interest,  because  be  was  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  judgment  impartially  respecting  it.  In  the 
country  which  he  represented,  the  profits  of  this 
system  of  banking,  Mr.  M.  said,  had  been  applied  to 
the  most  beneficial  purpose — education  He  was 

indisposed  to  narrow  the  profits  of  the  state  banks, 
by  extending  the  operation  of  this  enormous  insti- 
tution in  such  a manner  as  to  fetter  their  opera- 
tions within  limits  too  narrow  for  existence.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  lend  the  aid  of  this  house  to 


carry  the  rills  of  influence  from  this  institution 
thro’ every  valley  and  hamlet  in  the  country.  Let 
us  suppose,  said  he,  a branch  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  established  along  side  of  every  state 
bank,  and  having  every  one  of  them  indebted  to  it; 
l ask,  under  what  circumstances  we  shall  legislate 
when  called  upon,  on  any  occasional  pressure,  real 
or  imaginary,  to  suspend  specie  payments.  He 
looked  forward,  he  said,  with  apprehension  to  the 
extension  of  this  institution:  He  had  been  told 

that  the  branches  only  waited  the  passage  of  this 
bill  to  establish  branches  all  thro*  the  state  which 
he  represented,  and  across  its  mountains.  Could 
it  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
government  to  collect  its  revenue,  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  establishment  of  this  bank,  to  estab- 
lish more  than  one  or  two  branches  in  each  state,  of 
the  union?  Certainly  not:  but  for  the  purpose  of 
gain  to  the  bank,  branches  were  to  be  extended 
every  where;  and  he  asked  if  any  benefit  could  re- 
sult to  the  government  from  facilitating  the  means 
of  the  bank  to  carry  this  object  into  effect. 

Mr.  M.  said,  he  was  not  here  when  this  bank  was 
incorporated;  but  he  well  remembered  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  sustained.  The  house  and 
the  nation  were  fold,  that  the  hank  would  establish 
an  uniform  currency,  and  break  down  the  system  of 
brokerage,  so  justly  obnoxious.  But,  Mr.  M.  ask- 
ed, has  the  predicted  effect  resulted,  even  in  the 
very  towns  wherein  branches  are  established? 
No;  and  can  it  result?  Is  it  possible  for  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  to  equalize  exchange  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  the  country?  Can 
they  equipoise  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  western  country,  until  the  country 
manufactures  every  thing  itself?  The  hope  is  illu- 
sory. The  bank,  he  said,  did  not  even  attempt  to 
equalize  the  exchange  between  this  city  and  Phila- 
delphia, although  the  mail  passes  from  the  one  to 
the  other  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  miles  per  day. 
If  the  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  it  is  not  from  a 
consultation  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
but  from  personal  regard  to  the  individuals  who  were 
to  be  accommodated. 

It  was  true,  Mr.  M.  said,  that,  if  the  treasury  per- 
sisted in  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  paper  re- 
ceivable at  its  collectors’  and  receivers’  offices,  it 
becomes  important  that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  should  have  a general  circula- 
tion He  was  willing,  for  one,  however,  to  give 
his  assent  to  a bill  which  should  restrain  such  op- 
pression, and  compel  the  treasury  to  receive  the 
paper  of  all  bank*  which  pay  specie,  instead  of  giv- 
ing such  a preference  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  beyond  the  requirement  of  the  law,  «s  to 
make  necessary  the  proposed  extension  of  its  privi- 
leges. We  have  given,  said  he,  to  this  monied 
interest,  a body  to  act,  a head  to  meditate,  and, 
moreover  a heart  in  which,  as  in  every  humrm  heart, 
ambition  an  I avarice  have  a place.  1 am  unwilling 
now  to  give  them  a power  to  extend  tlveir  operations 
to  every  valley  and  to  every  mountain  top,  in  every 
state  in  the  union.  Let  them  stop  where,  when  you 
gave  them  their  charter,  you  meant  that  they  should 
stop — where  your  revenue  is  collected.  I will  re- 
sist these  encroachments  as  long  as  I can,  and,  if  I 
fail  in  my  object,  I shall,  at  least,  have  the  plea- 
sure of  recollecting,  that  I have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  which  has  offered,  to  raise  my  voice 
against  them. 

It  lias  been  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
this  bill  in  order  to  extend  the  operations  of  this 
bank  to  the  extent  of  its  capital.  Already,  Mr.  M. 
said,  the  bank  had  divided  its  profits,  at  the  rate  of 
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eight  per  cent,  per  annum;  and,  it  would  be  recol- 
lected, that,  during  the  existence  of  the  old  bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  circulation  of  its  paper 
never  exceeded  seven  millions  and  a few  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  banks  in  the  interior  must 
depend  for  profits  on  the  circulation  of  their  paper; 
but  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  located  in  the 
great  cities,  was  not  dependent  on  any  such  contin 
gencies  for  its  profits.  But,  what  is  the  ability  of 
the  bank  to  issue  paper  with  its  present  officers? 

It  has  been  in  operation  fifteen  months,  and  has 
issued  seventeen  and  an  half  millions  of  paper,  of 
which  the  post  notes  do  not  amount  to  seven  mil- 
lions: leaving  eleven  millions,  in  round  numbers,  in 
circulation,  and  these  issued  within  fifteen  months. 
Give  to  the  bank  three  years  time,  and  at  this  rate 
they  will  have  issued  thirty-three  millions,  and,  in 
five  or  six  years,  sixty  or  seventy  millions!  And, 
in  time,  he*  had  no  doubt,  they  would,  without  the 
aid  of  this  bill,  supplant  all  the  state  institutions. 
The  states,  Mr.  M.  said,  had  all  exacted,  from  the 
banks  they  had  chartered,  heavy  premiums;  much 
heavier  than  that  paid  by  this  bank  to  the  United 
States.  The  premiums  paid  by  the  banks  of  Vir- 
ginia had  built  up  a credit  for  Virginia  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  state,  and  made  her  finances, 
poor  as  the  state  was  a few  years  ago,  ns  substan- 
tial as  those  of  any  other  state.  If  this  were  a new 
question,  for  the  first  time  agitated;  if  congress 
were  about  to  create  a new  system,  he  would  con- 
cur with  gentlemen:  be  would,  in  that  case,  have 
but  one  bmk,  and  derive  all  the  paper  for  circula- 
tion from  one  institution,  which  should  be  regulat- 
ed, not  by  a corporation,  because  the  conduct  of 
monied  corporations  is  always  ruled  by  avarice; 
but  by  some  plan  which  should  insure  the  con- 
formity (if  the  measures  of  the  bank  to  a great  na- 
tional policy,  &e.  But  we  have  long  ago  passed 
that  stage;  and  numerous  banks  have  been  incor- 
porated over  the  country,  under  the  strongest 
pledge  of  the  faith  of  the  states  to  support 
them,  &c.  and,  Mr.  M.  said,  he  would  not  in 
bis  new  character  of  a representative  in  congress, 
do  that  which  he  should  be  ashamed  do  in  another, 
by  lending  his  vote  to  injure  the  banks  which  bid 
paid  premiums  to  the  states,  of  an  amount  which 
coukUnot  be  justified  by  the  state  of  things  which 
must  follow  the  further  extension  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  suggestion  which  had  been  thrown  out, 
that,  if  the  passage  of  this  bill  were  refused,  the 
bank  could  accomplish  its  object  by  issuing  paper, 
in  the  shape  of  bills  of  exchange,  Mr.  M.  asked,  if 
bills  of  exchange  w'ere  payable  to  bearer.  He  had 
never  seen  any  such;  they  are  always  payable  to  or- 
der. But,  if  the  bank  did  attempt  in  that  manner 
K to  supply  a circulating  medium,  would  it  not  be  a 
violation  of  their  charter?  Were  gentlemen  wil- 
ling to  put  such  a construction  on  the  act  of  incor- 
poration? Mr.  M.  knew  very  well,  he  said,  that 
such  an  institution  may  buy  half  the  legal  talents 
of  the  country,  and  obtain  authority  for  very  inge- 
nious constructions  of  a plain  provision.  But,  said 
he,  we  have  the. power  to  restrain  avarice,  and  de- 
feat ingenuity,  and  I look  to  that  source  for  some 
consolation. 

He  concluded  by  sayixg,  he  trusted  the  mo- 
tion for. indefinite  postponement  would  prevail  by  a 
ltrge  majority;  it  had  his  most  hearty  approbation. 
He  regretted  that  it  was  now  too  late  a period  of 
the  session  to  discuss,  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  a 
subject  so  interesting,  and  of  which  so  many  views 
might  be  taken,  that  it  was  impossible,  in  tills  brief 
debate,  to  do  it  any  tiling  like  justice. 


Mr.  Whitman , of  Massachusetts,  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  course  of  this  discussion;  the  ques- 
tion being  simply  whether  congress  would  gran*  re- 
lief to  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  oppressive  labor  of  signing 
b-lls;  for  it  was  tbo^e  officers  who  Were  suffering. 

1 be  bills  of  the  bank  must  be  signed,  and  those 
officers  were  now  compelled  to  work  night  and  day, 
and  perform  labors  calculated  to  destroy  their  con- 
stitutions, and  shorten  their  lives.  The  interest  of  the 
institution  required  these  labors,  besides  the  other 
important  duties  required  of  them,  and  they  must 
be  performed.  If  the  constitutions  of  the  present 
officers  fail,  they  must  give  way,  and  others  be  cho- 
sen, not  for  their  abilities,  but  for  their  robust  con- 
stitutions. This  must  be  done  and  will  be  done. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  supposed  the  bank 
could  not  accomplish  their  object  by  means  of  bills 
of  exchange.  But,  Mr.  W.  said  he  could  tell  the 
gentleman  what  they  could  and  would  do.  In 
any  of  the  branches,  when  deposits  were  made, 
they  would  authorise  receipts  to  be  given,  bv  small 
or  large  sums,  and  payable  to  bearer,  signed  by  the 
president  and  cashier,  and  which  would  every- 
where circulate  as  money.  Would  rot  this  be  a 
greater  inconvenience  than  to  have  bills  signed  by 
two  sets  of  individuals,  as  proposed  by  the  bill? 
Certainly  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  very  unrea- 
sonable. If  gentlemen  apprehended  any  danger 
from  the  bill,  let  therr.  limit  it  to  three  years,  or 
even  a shorter  time.  But,  in  some  shape,  it  was 
evident,  the  bill  ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  S.  Smith , of  Maryland,  said,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  take  no  part  in  the  present  discus- 
sion, nor  should  he  have  risen,  but  for  an  observa- 
tion, to  wit,  that  the  reporter  of  the  back  charter 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  had  assured  the  public  that  the 
bank  would  regulate  the  exchanges  throughout 
every  part  of  the  union.  I was  not  (said  he)  in 
congress  when  the  charter  was  reported  by  that 
gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  nation- 
al currency,  but  I took  my  seat  before  it  was  cal- 
led up  for  discussion,  and  having  taken  a part  in 
the  debate,  1 gave  it  my  attention,  and  I think  I may 
say,  that  the  assm*ances  were  to  this  effect,  "that 
the  bank  would  tend  greatly  to  equalize  the  exchanges 
between  the  several  states  and  with  foreign  nations.” 
Has  it  had  that  effect?  I think  it  has,  and  more  ra- 
pidly than  was  expected  by  its  most  sanguine 
friends.  What  was  our  situation  when  the  bank 
charter  passed?  An  almost  general  depreciation 
of  bank  notes.  The  money  of  Baltimore,  and  this 
district,  was  20  per  cent,  less  value  than  that  of 
Boston,  15  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  New  York, 
and  10  per  cent,  less  than  either  Philadelphia  or 
Virginia;  yet  the  fact  was  well  ascertained  to  con- 
gress, that  the  banks  of  Baltimore  had  more  specie 
in  their  vaults,  in  proportion  to  their  capital,  and 
notes  in  circulation,  than  either  the  bunks  of  Phi- 
ladelphia or  New-York,  and  equal  to  those  of  Vir- 
ginia: the  difference  between  the  notes  of  Virginia 
and  Philadelphia,  and  those  of  Boston,  was  10  per 
cent.  The  Boston  banks  paid  their  notes  in  spe- 
cie; no  other  state  banks  did.  The  result  was,  that 
the  merchants  and  people  of  the  states;  whose 
banks  paid  in  paper,  paid  less  real  value  to  the 
treasury,  for  the  duties  and  taxes,  than  the  eastern 
people.  Baltimore,  for  instance,  paid  only  80  dol- 
lars when  Boston  paid  100  to  the  treasury.  This 
was  a just  subject  of  complaint.  How  was  this  to 
be  obviated?  Some  gentlemen  thought  the  state 
banks  could  be  coerced  to  resume  specie  payments, 
but  congress  had  no  power  over  them.  That  subject 

was  v.ery  fully  discussed.  The  state  banks  beliey- 
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e ’ they  could  no*, with  safety  o the.  seiv  s,  under  1 
take  to  resume  specie  payments.  And,  although  I f 
differed  with  dtem  in  opinion  at  he  i.oe,  yet  I am  r. 
no  »•  free  to  confess,  that  they  con'.  J not  h«ve  re  f 

sumed  without  the  aid  of  the  bank  of  the  United  ■> 

■Sutea,  Baltimore  owed,  at  that  time,  to  New-  j 
York,  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  r 
which  debt  was  thrown  principally  on  ’.he  Unite.?  \ 
States  branch  for  payment.  H.  I the  barks  of  BO-  t 
tin > ore  undertaken  o pay  their  d-bts  in  specie.  II  a 
they  hud  i ‘heir  vaults  would  have  been  urtwn  t 
out  to  pay  that  debt,  and  the  debts  due  to  Vii  ffinia,  t 
Philadelphia  and  Bo*t*»n.  The  branch  bank  dis-  t 
charged  those  debts  in  effective  money.  I have  c 
saiJ, "‘‘that  the  bank  equalized  the.  exchange  more  « 
rapidly  than  could  have  been  expectev’ .”  Yes,  sir,  I 
in  a very  few  months  after  its  organization,  the  l 
exchanges  from  Boston  to  Richmond  were  at  par,  1 
and  have  so  continued.  Some  difference  of  ex-  i 
change  exists  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New-  1 
Orleans,  but  not  more  than  the  cost  of  transporting  ! 
specie  from  Philadelphia,  perhaps  two  to  three  1 
per  cent.  The  facilities  given  to  the  eastern  mer-  c 
chant,  by  the  bank  paper,  fully  compensates  him  1 
in  his  purchases  of  cotton  for  that  small  loss  — t 
Bank  paper  of  the"Umted  States  passes  in  every  < 
part  of  the  United  Stat  es,  in  all  purchases,  equal  to 
gold  or  silver,  and.  why  should  it  not?  All  debts  i 
due  by  the.  bank,  either  for  its  debts  or  accounts,  < 
are  paid  in  specie,  when  demanded.  I kno  w of  no  i 
instance  where  specie  has  been  refused  bo  the  bunk  or  i 
\or  any  of  its  branches,  to  any  person  having  a right  to  t 
demand  it.  I speik  with  confidence  when  I say,  1 
none  such  has  occurred  in  Baltimore.  I he  de-  < 
mau  l for  specie,  for  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Goo  ! Hope,  has  bee*  immense — uch  greater,  1 
understand,  than  formerly.  To  meet  that  demand, 
and  to  reinstate  public  confidence  in  ba.ik  notes,  : 
the  bank  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  importing 
specie  to  a large  amount.  To  what  extent,  I know 
not;  but,  I may  venture  to  say,  little  short  of  four 
millions.  And,  I understand,  they  have  agents, 
purchasing  specie,  in  Europe  and  the  West  ladies, 
which  they  pay  for  by  bills  of  exchange  pure;  ased 
from  the  merchants.  Bills  of  exchange  on  London, 
when  the  bank  began,  were  about  par  in  Boston, 
ten  per  cent,  above  par  in  Philadelphia,  twenty  per 
cent,  in  Baltimore  and  th is  dis’ rict  They  are  a. 
present  one  to  one  and  a half  per  cent,  above  par 
at  all  those  cities,  and  will  soon  be  at  par.  From 
this  view,  it  is  evident,  that  the  bank  has  effected 
the  object  relative  to  the  exchanges  which  had 
been  contemplated  by  its  friends,  and  this  good 
has  been  effected  without  any  material  injury  to 
any  of  the  state  banks  It  is  true,  the  bank  ope- 
rates as  a check  to  those  institutions.  They  are 
now  under  the  necessity  of  curtailing  their  opera- 
tions, and  of  doing  only  as  much  business  as  their 
capital  and  deposits  will  justify.  rf^ose  banks 
which  are  sound  and  discreetly  managed,  will  pro- 
bably divide,  in  future,  eight  per  cent.  They  can 
no  longer  inundate  tire  country  With  paper.  The 
bank  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  I have  been  in- 
formed, lias  acted  towards  them  the  mosr  friendly 
part.  1 may  say,  that  they  are  on  friendly  terms 
in  Baltimore.  Every  kind  of  accommodation  that 
either  can,  with  propriety,  give,  has  been  afforded. 
Harmony  and  a good  understanding,  is  mutually 
useful;  and,  I have  no  doubt,  that  the  real  interests 
of  both  will  induce  a continuance  of  forbearance 
and  friendship  towards  each  other.  The  facility 
of  merchants  and  others  transferring  their  funds 
from  one  part  of  the  union  to  a other,  without 
fisque,  by  means  of  bank  drafts,  is  very  great.— 


Fo*’  instance,  dots  . nv  ember  art  to  send  money 
from  hence  to  Bos  on.  New  Orleans,  Kentucky,  or 
r.ny  part  of  the  union,  where  there  is  a branch?  lie 
has  only  to  apply  to  the  branch  hank  in  this  city, 
md  he  will  r reive  a check,  parable  to  whom  he 
jdeases,  on  the  branch  nearest  to  the  place  of  his 
residence  If  a merchant  in  Baltimore  wants  to 
pe.y  his  debt  in  New  Yo"k,  he  bas  only  to  apply  to 
the  branch  bank,  and  fie  will  receive  a check,  nav- 
able  to  his  creditor  i;  New  York,  on  the  branch 
bank,  there.  This,  Mr.  Sneaker,  is  th:  common 
coursp;  but  there  are  times  when  the  balance  of 
trade  may  be  so  much  ag..i  st  one  city,  and  in  favor 
of another,  that  drafts  of  the  bank  cannot  be  given, 
and  such  cases  have  happened  and  will  again  hap- 
pen. Whenever  the\  do,  the  mother  hank  uses  its 
best  endeavors,  by  a supply  of  specie,  to  correct 
the  inconvenience.  The.  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
tMr  Mercer)  complains,  that  he  applied  at  the 
branch  for  a check  on  Nv ■>  York,  and  was  refused. 
But  how  did  he  -pnly?  Did  he  ofiVr  United  States 
bank  notes?  No,  sir — he  offered  the  notes  of  one 
of  the  district  bank*;  and,  certainly,  ought  not  to 
have  expected,  that  the  branch  bank  would  have 
given  him  a check  on  New  York  for  paper  not  its 
own.  Every  bank,  or  branch,  is  bound  to  i;<ke  care 
of  itself.  The  United  States  own  one  fifth  of  all 
the  stock  of  the  na  tonal  bank,  and  ought,  and  will 
expeci  car  e and  caution  on  <he  part  of  the  bunk  and 
its  branches.  The  gentleman  wight  as  well  have 
brought  district  notes  o the  branch,  and  demanded 
specie  for  them;  for,  with  the  check  of  the  branch, 
his  friend  at. New  York  could  have  demanded  spe- 
cie for  its  amount.  The  same  gentleman  believes, 
that  government  did  nut  receive  an  equivalent  for 
the  charter  I differ  with  him  entirely;  the  United 
States  own  one  fifth  of  the  stock,  which  is  paid  for, 
say  seven  millions  in  the  five  per  cent,  stock 
If  the  bank  divide  8 per  cent,  then  the 
government  gain  3 per  cent,  on  its 
7, 0u0,000  dollars,  say  two  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  per  annum;  or,  for 
twenty  years,  the  charter  tern,  §4,200,000 

Bonus  1,500,000,  with  interest  thereon, 

in  20  years,  above  3,000,000 

Twenty  loan  offices  s ived,  the  bank  be- 
ing bound  to  do  the  duly  of  loan  offi- 
ces, and  to  pay  all  the  pensions  to  its 
own  cost,  100,000  dollars  per  annum, 
or,  for  20  years,  2,000,000 

Gain  in  the  20  years  to  the  United  States,  9,d00,(  00 
Thus  the  actual  positive  gain  to  the  United 
States  by  the  bank,  during  its  term  of  twenty  years, 
will  exceed  9,200,000.  The  bank  is,  besides,  com- 
pelled, at  its  own  cost,  to  place  money  wherever 
the  same  may  be  required  within  the  United  S ate?, 
for  the  wants  of  the  government;  for  this  and 
the  collection  and  s;  re  keeping  of  the  public 
money,  it  has  an  equivalent  in  the  public  deposits. 
There  is  one  good  which  has  resulted  to  the  treasu- 
ry from  the  establishment  of  the.  bank,  and  to  which 
1 beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  !t 
is  that,  when  the  bank  began  to  act,  the  secretary 
i of  the  treasury  placed  widi  it  bank  notes  of  the  in- 
terior banks  to  an  amount  exceeding  four  and  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  which  had  been  received  for 
taxes  and  public  land.  Those  notes  were  of  no 
; more  use  to  the  treasury,  than  so  much  blank  pa- 
: per.  They  would  pay  no  debt.  The,  bank  by  iis 
agents,  and  its  own  cost,  have  reulizedvibove  three 
> millions  of  dollars  thereof,  withou*  injury  to  such 
t banks.  The  balance  of,  perhaps,  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  cannot  be  collected.  The 
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banks  have  not  the  means  of  payment,  and,  it  is 
feared,  that  much  of  that  large  sum  is  in  jeopardy. 
Some  have  agreed  to  pay  interest,  while  others  can 
do  nothing-  towards  payment.  The  establishment 
of  the  bank  has  effectually  cured  such  evil  in  fu- 
ture; and  will  check  the  interior  banks  from  an  in- 
tolerable emission  of  paper,  injurious  to  the  credit 
of  bank  notes.  They  are  now  confined,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  to  issue  notes  only  in  proportion  to 
their  capital  and  deposits.  Tf  the  United  States 
bank  had  not  been  established,  the  depreciation  of 
bank  notes,  which  had  already  commenced  to  an 
alarming  degree,  would  have  continued  until  they 
had  become  little  better  than  continental  money, 
and  been  ruinous  to  the  country. 

What  does  the  bill  propose?  Simply  to  authorise 
the  bank  to  appoint  a vice  president  and  vice  cash- 
ier, whose  sole  business  shall  be  to  sign  bank  notes, 
and  why?  Because  it  has  been  found  physically  im- 
possible i'ov  the  president  and  cashier  to  sign  notes 
sufficient  for  the  medium  required  for  the  use  of  the 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Moore)  opposes  the  bill,  and  at  "the  same  time,  tells 
you,  that  a bill  has  passed  giving  further  time  for 
the  payment  of  land  in  Ohio,  because  there  is  not 
specie  in  the  country,  or  United  States  banknotes 
in  that  state,  wherewith  to  pay — and  why,  Mr. 
Speaker?  The  reason  is  obvious,  to  wit:  that  the 
president  and  cashier  cannot  sign  notes  sufficient 
to  supply  the  branches  in  Ohio,  and  other  states. — 
The  bill,  if  passed,  would  save  that  difficulty;  and, 
surely,  the  gentleman  ought,  from  his  own  shew- 
ing, to  vote  for  the  bill.  Cut  he  tells  us  that  the 
branch  at  Pittsburg  has  acted  very  improperly  to- 
wards its  customers.  Iain  sorry  for  it:  I know  not 
the  cause,  but  suppose  that  the  directors  have  been 
checked  by  the  mother  bank  for  having,  in  the  com 
mencement  of  their  operations,  discounted  too  li- 
berally; and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  a few  weeks 
the  business  will  be  accommodated  satisfactorily.* 

Mr  Speaker,  one  great  object  of  the  bank  was  to 
afford  an  adequate  circulating  medium,  that  would 
be  uniform  throughout  the  union.  To  effect  this 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a sufficient  number  of  notes 
signed,  to  enable  the  bank  to  put  20  millions  of 
dollars  in  circulation.  The  president  and  cashier 
cannot  (having  their  oilier  business  to  attend  to) 
sign  more  than  1500  notes  each  day.  At  that  rate 
it  would  require  more  than  four  years  for  them  to 
sign  the  number  and  kind  necessary  for  circulation. 
And  what  harm  can  result  from  granting  this  facili- 
ty? I can  conceive  of  none.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  bank  will  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation. — 
This  cannot  be;  the  charter  confines  them;  and  if  it 
did  not,  I am  certain  they  could  not  put  out  more 
notes  than  two  thirds  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
No  bank  can,  (when  it  is  compelled  to  pay  specie) 
unless  where  there  is  but  one  bank  in  a city,  into 
which  all  the  deposits  of  the  merchants  are  receiv- 
ed. If  the  deposits  are  on  an  average  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital,  . then  the  bank  can  safely  is- 
sue more  notes.  This  cannot  happen  with  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  branches. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Claiborne) 
has  said  that  the  notes  of  the  state  banks  pass  equal 
to  gold  and  silver  in  their  vicinities,  and  therefore 
the  Uniied  States’  bank  notes  are  not  required  in 
any  great  number.  The  gentleman  may  be,  and  per- 
haps is,  generally  correct;  but  he  knows  well  that 
the  state  bmk  notes  have  little  or  no  currency  out 
of  their  immediate  neighborhood.  The  notes  of 
the  interior  banks  will  not  pass  in  the  cities  of 
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their  own  sta'e.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
district  notes  will  not  pass  in  Baltimore,  nor  Balti- 
more notes  in  Philadelphia;  which  city  he  has  Late- 
ly visited. 

Banks,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  frequently  complained 
of,  and  often  without  cause.  The  directors  ate  de- 
licately situated;  they  are  acting  for  others,  and 
are  bound  to  act  with  caution.  If  they,  bv  a desire 
to  oblige,  extend  there  discounts  to  liberally,  if 
they  issue  too  many  notes,  if  they  credit  indiscri- 
minately, they  endanger  the  institution  to  save 
themselves;  they  will  be  compelled  to  check  sud- 
denly t.heir  discounts,  as  has  been  the  case  proba- 
bly at  Pittsburg,  and  thereby  cause  injury  to  indi- 
viduals. If  the  banks  refuse  discounts  to  some, 
although  there  may  be  good  cause,  those  persons 
are  offended — consider  themselves  aggrieved,  and 
are  loud  in  their  complaints.  Banks  are  desirous 
of  making  good  dividends,  and  will  always  discount 
good  paper  when  their  own  situation  will  permit. 
Banks  may  be  run  upon  for  specie  to  their  great 
disadvantage,  and  to  that  of  commerce  in  general; 
for  in  such  cases  they  must  lessen  their  discounts, 
to  save  their  specie.  This  of  course  injures  all  the 
merchants  not  engaged  in  the  export  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.  In  case  of  a great  demand  for  specie, 
such  as  has  lately  been  felt,  the  banks  become 
cautious,  and  perhaps  refuse  discounts  to  persons 
who  they  know  want  to  export,  or  to  draw  the 
dollars  and  sell  them  to  exporters.  This  cau- 
ses an  outcry  against  the  banks.  To  such  com- 
plaints  we  should  pay  little  attention.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  for  specie  lias  been  upon  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  its  branches,  not  only  for  ex- 
port, but  to  supply  the  vaults  of  state  banks  lately 
created.  Virginia  has  established  a number,  I be- 
lieve, called  the  Valley  banks,  each  of  which  were 
compelled  to  have  a certain  amount  of  specie  in 
the  vaults  before  they  c<~*uld  commence  business. 
Those  banks  have  had  recourse  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  for  part  of  their  specie,  and  have  been 
supplied.  That  specie  will  soon  probably  find  its 
way  back  into  the  bank  or  its  branches,  by  the 
course  of  trade,  (for  the  notes  ofthose  banks  will 
pay  no  debt  in  any  of  the  cities)  and  that  circum- 
stance will  be  a new  source  of  complaint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  if  it  should  pass,  will  be  of 
utility  to  the  banks  of  the  interior;  the  notes  will 
be  made  more  numerous;  they  will  supply  a medi- 
um; will  be  received  by  the  farmers  for  their  pro- 
duce, carried  into  the  country,  deposited  in  the 
banks  of  their  vicinity,  and  there  be  kept,  until  re- 
quired by  the  country  merchant  to  pay  his  debts  to 
the  merchants  of  the  city;  and  thereby  save  the  in- 
terior banks  from  being  drawn  upon  for  all  their 
specie. — 'Die  national  bank  notes  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  equal  to  gold  and  silver,  for  all  the 
uses  of  the  interior  banks.  And  when  they  come 
to  understand  its  utility  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Claiborne)  they  will  take 
every  fair  means  to  procure  those  notes.  That 
gentleman  has  told  you  that  already  the  interior 
banks  have  begun  1o  understand  their  utility,  and 
secure  them  whenever  they  can,  considering  them 
as  a full  security  to  meet  demands  upon  them, 
which  otherwise  would  draw  away  their  specie. 

In  fine,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 think  I can  see  that  some 
good  will  result  from  the  bill  now  before  the  house, 
and  no  possible  evil,  and,  therefore,  it  shall  have 
my  vote. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  considered  it  entirely 
improper  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  establishment 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  would  lie  say 
any  thing  of  the  influence  of  that  bank — he  had 
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voted  against  that  influence  and  had  nothing  more 
to  say  on  that  question.  lie  should  coniine  him- 
self to  one  point;  and,  in  voting  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
he  should  not  do  it  under  the  influence  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  He  should  vote  for  it  to  give 
to  the  state  banks  an  equal  chance,  believing  that 
it  will  operate  in  their  favor.  Af  present,  in  Ken 
tuckv,  for  instance,  a merchant  will  accumulate,  in 
his  possession,  paper  on  the  local  banks;  will  go  to 
Lexington  with  his  five  or  ten  thousand,  dollars, 
deposite  his  notes  in  the  branch  bank  and  take  a 
check  on  Philadelphia.  The  state  institutions  have 
no  opportunity  to  get  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  because  there  is  none  in  circulation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  local  institutions  be- 
come tributary  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
As  long  as  the'  state  banks  pay  their  notes  in  spe- 
cie, and  the  bank  of  the.  United  Stated  alone  im- 
ports  specie,  it  is  advantageous,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  solvency  of  the  local  institutions, 
that  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  a general  circulation.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  alone,  Mr.  J.  said,  he  should  vote  for  the 

bill. 

Mr.  Claiborne  again  spoke,  pretty  much  in  detail, 
against  the  bill,  as  unnecessary  on  any  pretext.  He 
entered  into  sundry  calculations  to  shew,  that,  by 
signing  bills  for  five  hours  a day,  of  as  low  deno- 
minations as  ten  dollars,  one  person  might  sign, 
In  one  year,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  on  a moderate  com- 
putation; but,  if  part  of  the  bills  were  of  a larger 
denomination,  to  a double  amount,  he.  he.  As  to 
the  parental  care  over  the  state  banks,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  ascribed  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  a care  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a jealous  step  mother,  and  its  power  over 
them  as  great  as  that  of  a parent  over  an  enfeebled 
child,  he. 

Mr.  Taylor , of  New  York,  said,  he  had  one  or 
two  objections  to  the  bill.  In  the  first  place,  the 
bank  had  not  asked  for  the  passage  of  such  a bill. 
They  had  asked,  that  the  presidents  and  cashiers 
of  the  branches  might  be  authorised  to  sign  bills; 
but  this,  even  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  was 
not  willing  to  concede  to  the  bank.  The  passage 
of  this  bill,  he  also  said,  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose avowed  by  its  supporters,  of  relieving  the 
pressure  felt  from  the  want  of  a sufficient  quantity 
©f  circulating  medium.  The  reason  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  were  not  in  general 
circulation  was,  that  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  state  banks  laid  hands  on  them  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  them  in  those  banks,  and  thus  put 
them  out  of  circulation.  The  president  of  the  bank 
could  very  easily  sign  as  many  notes  as  it  would 
be  prudent  for  the  bank  to  issue,  and  ten  other 
men  to  sign  notes  would  not  remove  the  difficulty, 
if  the  bank  had  asked  the  passage  cf  such  a law, 
be  would  go  mere  seriously  into  the  consideration 
ofthe  proposition;  but  their  not  having  done  so,  he 
regarded  as  an  objection,  at  the  threshold,  fatal  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Forsyth  replied,  to  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the 
stockholders  ofthe  bank  had  asked  relief  in  o;.e 
shape;  and  if  congress,  disapproving  that,  chose 
substantially  to  grant  relief  in  another  way,  it  sure- 
ly could  not  be  improper.  With  regard  to  the 
scarcity  of  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  in  circulation,  it  was  owing,  not  so  much  to 
the  cause  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  preparing  paper  of  a 
-shape  fitted  for  common  use,  that  is,  of  small  de- 
ficrmmaUetns.  The  passage  of  tills  bill  was  essen* 


tial  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  the  convenience 
of  the  people  generally,  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
practicable for  the  present  officers  to  prepare  such 
paper  in  proper  quantities.  Mr.  F.  hen  went  into 
a train  of  reasoning  to  shew  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  community  labored  from  the  scarcity  of 
this  paper,  &c. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  spoke  briefly 
against  the  hill,  but  in  too  low  a voice  to  be  heard 
by  the  reporter. 

When  the  question  was  takpn  on  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  hill,  and  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays,  heretofore  published,  there  were 

For  the  postponement  85 

Against  it  50 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

[The  yeas  and  nays  were  published  in  the  last 
volume  ofthe  Rkgistkb,  page  145.] 


Foreign  Articles. 

GKtmANY. 

An  article  from  Vienna  mentions,  that  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  im- 
perial commission  of  commerce,  has  granted  the 
golden  medal  of  honor  to  M.  Francis  Lntcnberg, 
the  proprietor  of  a cotton  factory  as  Kosmanos,  in 
Bohemia. — This  distinction  is  conferred  as  a reward 
“for  the  relief  which  he  imparted  to  the  national 
industry  by  the  beauty,  the  taste,  and  and  the  qua- 
lity of  his  manufactures,  which  were  generally  ad- 
mired at  the  Leipsic  and  Frankfort  fairs,  and  sur- 
passed the  English  commodities  of  the  same  de- 
scription.”  Honorary  meda]s  have  also  beta 

bestowed  upon  his  partner,  Ignatius  D’Orlandfl; 
his  designer,  Jeremiah  Sccnger;  and  the  painter, 
C.  Kcechlin,  for  the  talents  and  ability  with  which 
they  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  factory 
at  kosmanos. 

NAPOLEON'  THE  TOr’VOER. 

On  Tuesday  last  we  re-published  from  a Lon- 
don paper,  an  account  of  *n  attempt  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  son  of  Napoleon  anil  •Maria  Louisa,  in 
the  palace  of  his  grandfather  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria. W?  have  since  learned  froih  an  officer,  late 
in  the  service  of  the  Netherlands  and  recently  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  that  the  attempt,  above 
alluded  to,  was  not  the  first  which  had  been  made 
to  put  to  death  Napoleon  the  younger. 

The  following  particulars  of  a former  attempt 
are  given  to  us  as  authentic.  It  will  he  recollect- 
ed that  in  1814,  M.  jYTaubrieulle , was  brought  to 
trial  at  Paris  upon  a charge  of  having  stolen  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  to  a very  large 
amount  from  the  queen  of  Westphalia.  On  his 
trial  he  acknowledged  to  have  stolen  the  jewels, 
but  averred  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  duke 
of  Berri  to  whom  he  said  he  had  sent  the  jewellery-. 
He  further  stated  he  had  been  by  the  duke  engaged 
to  assassinate  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on  his  waj  to 
Elba;  which  engagement,  from  some  unexpected 
circumstances  and  feelings,  he  did  not  fulfil.  * The 
duke  of  Berri  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood  ofthe  house  of  Bourbon  to  de- 
ny the  villainous  accusations  thus  brought  against 
him  hv  Maubrieulle,  and  Maubrieulle  was  convict- 
ed of  having  stolen  the  jewellery  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  He  was  shifted  from  pri- 
son to  prison  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
until  he  was  confined  in  a jail  op  the  Netherland 
frontier,  whence  he  escaped  early  in  the  last 
spring. 

Whether  still  in  the  same  employment  or  mf, 
certain  it  is  that  pretty  nearly  the  same  thoug  Is 
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occupied  his  i.  bnl,  and  ' e went  to  Vienna.  When 
there,  he  found  that  young  Napoleon  was  at  the 
palace  of  Schoenbrunn  near  the  city.  Moubrieulle 
immediately  changed  his  residence  for  the  more 
immediate  vicinity  of  Schoenhrunn,  where  he  at- 
tached, himself  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  young  prince.  By 
this  clergyman  Maubrieulle  was  frequently  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens,  ike.  of  the  palace,  but  had 
never  the  fortune  to  ascertain  the  person  of  young 
Napoleon, 

The  last  visit  made  by  the  priest  and  Maubrieulle 
to  the  gardens,  he  saw  a smart  well  dressed  boy 
walking  in  shrubbery.  He  was  instantly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  this  was  the  son  of  Bonaparte, 
and  his  destined  victim.  He  watched  him  vigi- 
lantly until  he  sa%v  him  nearly  enveloped  in  a clump 
of  young  trees;  he  then  sprung  towards  him,  and 
at  +he  instant  drew  a dagger;  the  boy  hearing  a 
noise,  turned  round  and  seeing  Maubrieulle  with 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  within  a few  paces  of  him, 
he  s id  at  once  “you  want  \ oung  Napoleon,  I am  one 
of  his  playmates,  there  he  is,”  pointing  toward  a 
boy  about  his  own  age  who  was  a short  distance 
from  them.  Maubrieulle  was  now  as  certain  of  his 
victim  as  if  his  dagger  had  been  already  bahed  in 
his  heart’s  blood.  He  lost  not  a moment,  but 
crouching  and  stealing  forward  until  he  came  with 
in  striking'  distance,  when  he  plunged  bis  dagger 
into  the  playful  boy,  who  fell  lifeless  at  his  feet. 

While  +his  tragedy  was  performing,  Napoleon  the 
younger,  for  he  it  was  whom  we  lef:  in  the  ctu  • p 
of  trees,  and  whose  presence  of  mind  had  turned 
aside  the  dagger  of  the  assassin — he  precipitately 
and  by  the  nearest  route  went  to  the  guard  and 
gave  the  alarm.  Precautions  were  instantly  take  n, 
every  avenue  was  guarded,  the  garden  was  search- 
ed, Maubrieulle,  the  priest,  and  a stranger,  were 
found  and  arrested.  In  a few  hours  they  were  all 
tried  and  put  ;o  death.  It  is  said  the  confessions 
of  Maubrieulle  and  the  stranger,  containing  very 
important  matter,  were  sent  by  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  all  the  principal  courts  in  Europe. 

Democratic  Press. 

SPAIN. 

J\fadrid,  July  13. — All  business  is  stagnated  here, 
owing  to  the  withdrawing  of  very  large  sums  of 
money  from  public  circulation,  and  in  the  mean 
time  our  financial  people  are  endeavoring  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  scarcity  of  specie.  Its 
effect  is  felt  in  the  royal  household  itself,  and  even 
in  his  majesty’s  privy  purse. 

Almost  insuperable  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  raising  the  money  due  last  April  for  the  quar- 
ter of  the  direct  contribution  (something  like  the 
property  tax,)  which  has  become  so  unpopular, 
that  it  is  believed  by  men  conversant  with  finan- 
cial affairs,  that  jt  will  be  impossible  to  collect  it 
at  all. 

Another  paper  of  the  25th,  says — “The  inexpli- 
cable, as  well  as  illegal  conduct  of  the  United 
States,  renders  our  relations  with  the  colonies  more 
difficult  than  ever,  and  our  efforts  for  the  re-esta 
blishment  of  order  mere  painful  ” 

The  same  p iper  mentions  that  the  king-cf  Spain 
was  still  at  Sacedon,  and  adds — “The  absence  of 
his  majesty  from  the  capital  is  not  at  all  inimical 
toaffuirs.  This  monarch  regularly  transacts  busi- 
ness with  his  ministers,  and  for  some  time  back, 
rarely  a day  has  passed  without  several  couriers 
having  been  dispatched  to  different  foreign  courts. 
— This  activity  in  our  cabinet  is  by  no  means  sur 
prising,  considering  our  political  situation.” 

* It  is  whispered  amongst  persons  who  are  suppos- 


ed to  fr-  well  informed,  that  a commission  has  been 
given  to  count  Punoenrostro,  an  American  noble- 
man, the  object  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a re- 
conciliation between  the  mother  country  and  the 
provinces  of  the  river  Plata;  but  very  little  hopes 
are  entertained  of  his  succeeding  in  his  mission. 

As  an  instance  of  severe  distress,  never  before 
witnessed  even  in  the  most  calamitous  times,  is 
reported  the  expedient  which  it  has  been  necessa- 
ry to  resort  to,  in  order  to  enable  the  king  to  set 
out  for  the  baths  of  Sacedon.  A collection  was 
made  of  sundry  sums  of  money  existing  in  several 
public  establishments,  such  as  the  royal  printing 
■ ffice,  &c.  which  did  not  produce  more  than  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  thousand  reels  (about 
4,500/.)  and  that  small  sum  was  brought  1o  the 
king  himself,  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  journey, 
which  took  place  bn  the  10th  instant,  in  company 
with  the  queen  and  Infante  Don  Francisco.—' The 
Infante  Don  Carlos,  and  his  Infanta,  remain  here. 

There  is  a rumor  in  circulation,  about  a partial 
insurrectio  . is.suppnsed  to  have  taken  place  amongst 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Mal*ga;  the  cause  of 
this  movement  is  ascribed  to  the  long  arrears  of 
their  pay. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Spain,  it  appears,  owes  a debt  to  the  Dutch 
which  she,  shuffles  off  and  will  not  or  cannot 
pay — “Things  have  come  to  such  a pass,  (says 
the  L .ndon  pape* ,)  that  we  should  uot  be  sur- 
prised to  cee  the  Dutch  lay  hold  on  Pcurto  Rico 
or  some  point  in  America,  near  their  island  ofCur- 
racoa,  as,  it  appears,  the  North  Americans  have 
done  with  tbeFloridas,  and  as  we  did,  on  a former 
occasion , with  the  four  frigates  coming  from  Buenos 
JJyres .” 

On  which  a Boston  paper  remarks — “It  seems 
this  is  the  only  way  of  getting  old  debts  paid  by 
Spain.  The  U.  States  have  not  seized  upon  the  Flo^ 
ridas,  though  the  British  have  attacked  the  four 
frigates  coming  from  Buenos  Ayres'* 

WEST  INDIES 

Com.  Aury  has  taken  possession  of  Old  Provi- 
dence, and  hoisted  the  Mexican  flag  there.  His 
squadron  consisted  of  five  armed  vessels  and  ^pri- 
zes. It  is  said  that  he  has  350  troops  with  him  to 
form  the  garrison,  &c. 

CAIIAOCAS,  OHANADA,  ScC. 

The  affairs  in  general,  of  those  countries  look  well 
for  the  patriots.  Adr?ir&l  Biron  and  com.  Diaz,  with 
four  heavily  armed  vessels,  several  gun  boats,  ;.nd 
some  troops,  attacked  Guiria  on  the  24th  August, 
and  carried  it  by  assault,  with  great  loss  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  very  lb  tie  to  the  patriots,  except 
that  one  of  the  patriot  vessels  being  becalmed,  was 
cariiedby  the  royalists,  who  massacreed  everyone 
ofher  crew!  This  act  of  barbarism  was  terribly 
retaliated  by  the  patriots — they  captured  nine  of 
the  enemies  gun  boats  and  put  every  man  taken  to 
the  sword!  An  English  frigate  was  off  the  harbor 
demanding  of  the  Spaniards  the  release  of  two 
British  vessels  when  Brion  arrived — the  latter  said 
that  he  would  give  up  these  vessels  next  day — and, 
having  captured  the  place,  he  did  so.  It  is  said 
that  the  British  admiral  on  the  station  has  address- 
ed him  with  bis  official  * itle  of  “admiral  and  com- 
mander in  • hiefof  the  naval  forces  of  the  indepen- 
dent government  of  Venezuela!”  thus  recognizing 
die  independence  of  the  power  under  which  he 
>cted. 

Th e royalists  are  said  to  be  hard  pressed  in  New- 
er a . a-  and  a belief  is  very  current  that  they 
wili  soon  be  expellee!  from  that  country,  as  welt  as 
from  all  the  provinces  of  Venezuela. 
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We  understand  by  a Dominica  paper,  that  a1 
party  of  British  officers,  17  or  18  in  number,  left 
Grenada,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  patriots  in 
Venezuela — they  were  followed  by  a Spanish  ves- 
sel of  war,  at  that  time  lying  at  Grenada,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  them 
were  murdered — for  when  the  Spanish  vessel  re- 
turned to  her  anchorage  the  next  day,  several 
ol  her  crew  were  missing.  The  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand is  a3  villainously  supported  as  it  is  villainous 
in  iuelf. 

uuf.ihos  a vinos. 

The  following  is  given  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer as  the  substance  of  private  letters  received 
in  Washington  city,  by  recent  arrivals— 

The  Portuguese  got  possession  of  Colonia  on  the 
1st  of  May,  whether  by  conquest  or  treachery  is 
not  known,  but  by  the  latter,  it  is  believed;  in 
which  place,  at  the  date  of  our  information,  (the 
latter  end  of  June)  there  was  1000  men  garrison- 
ed. About  the  same  time,  the  Portuguese  general 
Currow,  took  Purification  and  Pysandcr,  with  3,500 
men.  A corps  of  cavalry  crossed  the  Uruguay,  and 
after  plundering  the  Arrayo  de  la  China  repassed 
the  river.  The  Portuguese  afterwards  abandoned 
Purification,  and  took  "a  position  between  the  Uru- 
guay and  Pysander.  The  uncertainty  of  all  news 
received  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  such,  that  it  was  not 
known  how  things  actually  stood,  at  the  date  ot  our 
advices.  The  contest,  however,  was  considered 
very  unequal,  Artigas  being  thus  cut  off  from  the 
resources  afforded  on  the  sea  coast,  and  being, 
withal,  deprived  of  any  aid  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  said, 
permitted  the  Portuguese  >o  send  their  vessels  of 
war  up  the  river,  to  co-operate  with  their  land 
forces,  which  amount  to  eheut  10,00o  men.  The 
success  of  the  Portuguese  had  the  usual  effect  of 
making  them  confident;  and  they  openly  threaten 
to  take  possession  of  the  Island  of  Martin  Garcia, 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  Uruguay  and  some 
of  the  entrances  to  the  Parana,  and  which  is  gar- 
risoned  by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres.  If  they 
succeed  in  this  attempt,  it  requires  no  great  fore- 
cast to  predict  that  their  next  attempt  will  be  on 
the  western  shore. 

Of  the  safety  of  the  provinces  of  Bueno3  Ayrtn, 
cf  their  ability  to  maintain  their  independence,  it 
united,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  there  is  no  saying  to 
'what  the  violence  of  their  internal  divisions  m^y 
not  bring  them — though  it  is  believed'  they  have 
little  to  apprehend  from  any  force  the  Portuguese 
®un  bring  against  them. 

chili. 

Capt.  Biddle,  in  the  Ontario,  returned  to  Valpa- 
raiso from  Lima  on  the  30ih  of  May.  The  viceroy 
•f  Peru  treated  him  and  judge  Prevost,  with  the 
greatest  respect — and  released  at  their  request 
seven  Americans  who  h.-d  been  imprisoned  there. 
The  viceroy  was  with  difficulty  made  to  believe 
the  result  of  the  battle  of  Muipo — but  sent  a minis- 
ter in  the  Ontario  to  negotiate  an  exchange  of  pri- 
soo  e s, 

The  following  is  the  official  account  of  the  late 
naval  fivjn  off  the  coast  of  C»  ill — 

Ship  Lauturo,  off  Valparaiso , April,  30,  1818. 

Si k — A painful  .ask  devolves  on  me  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Chili  ship  L.-utaro,  to  inform  you 
of  the  late  death  of  her  late  bivve  ai  d much  lament- 
ed commander,  capt.  Geo.  O’Brien,  while  combat- 
ing with  the  enemies  of  Chili,  on  board  the  Spa 
nisb  frigate  Esmeralda., 

After  clearing  h bay  of  Valparaiso  on  Sunday 
(He  25th,  steered  to  the  southward  until  4 o’clock 


the  following  morning,  when  we  got  sight  of  the 
enemy,  beat  to  quarters  and  manoeuvred  occasion- 
ally to  keep  her  in  sight  until  day  light.  At  d 
A.  M.  bore  down  upon  the  enemy  under  British 
colors,  at  the  same  time  the  brig  Peruela  hove  in 
sight,  a few  miles  astern,  and  the  Esmeralda  l ove 
too.  At  7,  hailed  her  and  demanded  what  ship? 
Answer,  the  Esmeralda.  Struck  the  English  and 
hoisted  the  patriotic  Chili  flag,  upon  which  site  fired 
her  larbord  broadside,  which  was  returned  by  our 
starboard  bow  guns,  closed  upon  her  and  boarded 
on  her  larboard  quarter.  Only  about  24  boarders 
headed  by  our  gallant  commander  (agreeably  to 
his  wish)  could  get  on  hoard,  when  the  ships  sepa- 
rated. The  Spanish  flag  being  struck,  sent  a boat 
with  13  men  to  assist  the  first  boarders  and  k-*ep 
possession  of  the  ship.  Observed  the  brig  making 
off,  backed  from  the  ship  »o  bring  her  to,  after  fir- 
ing several  guns  at  her  she  struck  her  colors.  Per- 
ceiving there  were  not  so  many  men  to  board  the 
Esmeralda  as  I thought,  and  the  boat  which  had 
been  dispatched  dropped  astern,  I made  sail  after 
the  ship  again. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  at  sea,  proper  discipline 
could  not  be  established;  men  hardly  knew  their 
quarters;  one  half  of  the  crew  not  understanding 
the  language  of  the  other,  and  a great  many  being 
sea  sick  and  totally  unfit  for  sea  service,  instead  of 
rendering  the  least  assistance  only  stood  in  the  way, 
and  caused  confusion,  so  that  it  whs  impossible  to 
work  the  ship,  to  lay  her  along  side  of  the  enemy 
as  I wished,  and  on  closing  the  second  time  the 
bowsprit  could  only  be  brought  over  the  poop  of 
the  Esmeralda,  the  surviving  men  havir ..  lost  their 
leader  in  the  death  of  the  brave  O’Brien,  and  hav- 
ing expended  their  ammunition,  I got  them  on  board. 
It  being  my  intention  to  fire  a broadside  before 
boarding  a second  time,  for  that  purpose  kept 
a'constant  and  raking  fire  with  our  bow  guns,  which 
must  have  killed  a great  many  of  her  men,  as  we 
had  knocked  her  three  aftermost  ports  on  the 
larboard  side,  completely  into  one — mode  her  stern 
a perfect  wreck,  and  set  her  upper  cabin  on  fire. 

During  this  time,  finding  that  the  brig  had  again 
hoisted  her  colors  and  was  making  for  our  boat, 
and  not  wishing  to  sacrifice  so  man)  fine  fellows,  I 
backed  the  topsails  until  the  boat  came  up.  I h n 
made  all  sail  after  the  enemy,  keeping  up  a con- 
slant  fire  with  our  chasers,  until  the  enemy’s  supe- 
rior sailing  enabled  her  to  get  out  of  the  range  of 
our  shot.  We,  notwit’nsiandi ' g continued!  the  chase 
with  all  possible  sail,  until  finding  we  had  no  chance 
of  coining  up,  we  shortened  sail  and  lay  to,  to  re- 
pair damages.  I cannot  help  here  observing  the 
cowardly  manner  in  which  the  ship  and  brig  ran 
away,  and  1 am  only  sorry  that  the  ship  was  so 
superior  in  sailing.  At  5,  lJ.  M.  fell  in  with  and 
c .ptured  the  brig  San  Miguel,  hound  for  Chiloe  to 
Lima  from  Talcahuano,  having  on  board  4 U passen- 
gers, smoi  g them  were  Di . Rafael  Bel  tram  and  D. 
Pedro  Nlchlas  Ciiupetea,  la  eiv  merchants  of  San- 
tiago, and  I).  Matias  Aras,  lieut.  col.  and  aid-de- 
camp  to  general  Osoro.  They  bring  information 
from  Talc  ahuano,  which  the  governor  o Valparaiso 
vvill  more  fully  communicate  to ) oti.  1 an:,  &c. 

J A.  TURNER,  first  officer: 

FlOItlDA. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Saturday  list* 
— We  have  seen  some  conjectures  in  the  newspa- 
pers respecting  the  delivery  of  the  Spanish  posts, 
in  Florida,  which  it  has  been  announced  are  to  be 
restored  to  the  Spanish  government,  that  have  Led 
. us  to  some  inquiry  into  the  subject. 
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The  two  posts,  we  are  induced  to  believe,  will 
be  surrendered  under  variant  circumstances. 

The  post  of  St.  Marks  will  not  be  surrendered, 
but  to  a force  competent  to  hold  it.  It  is  a military 
post,  remote  from  any  population,  surrounded  by 
hordes  of  desperate  Indians  and  negroes;  it  is  the 
only  barrier  against  their  ravages  and  incursions. 
To  evacuate  it  on  the  mere  demand  of  any  Spanish 
agent  deputed  to  receive,  or  to  a force  incompe- 
tent to  hold  it,  would  be  to  evacuate  it  to  the  In 
dians;  for,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  late  Spa- 
nish commander  of  it,  for  saying,  that  the  Indians 
controlled  him,  and  not  he  them.  Self  preservation 
is  the  first  dictate  of  nature;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  of  nations,  most  rigorously  construed, 
which  requires  a nation  to  prostrate  any  part  of  its 
population  at  the  mercy  of  an  infuriated  and  savage 
enemy.  We  have  daily  accounts  that  the  Seminole 
Indians  remaining  unsubdued,  are  embodied  in 
force:  this  check  withdrawn,  and  they  might  sweep 
our  borders.  On  the  appearance  of  a force  ade- 
quate to  garrison  the  post,  it  will  be  promptly 
given  up. 

With  respect  to  Pensacola , that  post  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  There  are  not  fifty  warriors 
west  of  the  AppaUchicola,  and  the  population  of 
the  fron  ier  is  sufficietv  to  keep  them  in  awe.  The 
population  of  Pensacola  a one  is  abundantly  com- 
petent to  preserve  it  from  filling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians,.  That  post,  therefore,  will  be  surren- 
dered, without  condition,  to  any  agent  of  Spain 
duly  authorized  to  receive  it. 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  United  States  do  not  de- 
sire to  hold  the  Spanish  posts;  one  of  which  is  sur- 
rendered without  condition,  aad  the  other  without 
any  condition  but  *hal  it  shall  not  be  surrendered 
to  a force,  nominally  Spanish,  under  a controul 
actually  Indian.  In  a word,  it  is  to  Spain,  and  not 
to  'he  Setniuoles,  that  both  the  posts  are  to  be 
surrendered. 


CHRONICLE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  interfered  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr. 
Wirt  D.  Robinson,  now  confined  by  the  Spaniards 
at  Havanna.  He  was  seized  in  the  interior  of  Mex- 
ico about  two  years  since.  This  gentleman  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  was  a colonel  in  the  patriot  armies  of 
Mexico.  The  latter  is  in  Mississippi.  The  former 
was  a merchant,  whose  property,  it  seems,  was  suf 
ficient  to  make  him  a suspicious  character — by  the 
rules  of  Spanish  honor  and  morality. 

Seven  Americans  are  detained  in  prison  at  Per 
nambuco,  on  suspicion  of  having  been  patriots. 
They  are  said  «»  be  most  infamously  treated. 

The  French  colony , under  gen.  Lallernand,  and 
others,  is  reported  to  gather  strength  very  fast,  by 
volunteers — and  it  is  intimated,  will  soon  be  able 
to  “strike'at  once  for  the  liberation  of  Mexico.” 
The  persons  composing  this  colony  are  said  to 
.spend  much  time  in  the  open  air,  practising  the 
use  of  arms,  &c. 

More  wonders. — The  “wonders  of  the  deep,”  by 
the  catching  of  a horse  mackarel  for  the  sea-serpent, 
having  lost  their  attraction,  we  now  hear  some- 
thing of  a wild  man  being  seen  in  the  woods  not 
far  from  Sacketts-Harbor,  and  are  left  to  guess  at 
some  queer  animals  in.  New  York,  by  its  being  stat- 
ed in  one  of  the  papers  of  that  city,  that  “five  thou- 
sand pairs  o f gentlemen's  corsets  iiad  been  sold  there 
in  a few  days.” 

Agriculture — The  Washington  City  Gazette  has 


an  article  as  follows: — We  understand,  from  good 
authority,  that  a negro  slave , the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Carter,  of  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  has  made 
a valuable  improvement  in  agriculture,  by  the  in- 
vention of  a machine,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  cuts  the  corn,  prepares  the  ground  fora  crop  of 
wheat,  rye,  or  any  other  grain.  It  is  said,  that, 
with  one  man  and  a horse,  this  machine  will  per- 
form the  work  of  eight  men  in  the  usual  mode. 

Smuggling  again  encouraged.  Sir  John  Keane; 

K.  C.  B.  major  general  and  governor  of  St.  Lucia, 
in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  “ground  pro- 
visions by  the  excessive  drought,”  has  issued  a pro- 
clamation for  opening  the  port  of  Castries  for  the! 
admission  of  provisions  and  lumber,  and  says — 
“Further, — I do  hereby  allow  any  vessel  laden 
with  the  above  mentioned  provisions  or  lumber, 
the  growth  and  produce  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  be  reported,  and  her  cargo  admitted 
loan  entry,  although  such  vessels  may  not  be  furnish- 
ed with  a register  01  clearance , from  the  port  from 
whence  they  came,  or  with  any  other  papers  whatever, 
except  a general  manifest  of  cargo.” 

A law  case.  A very  interesting  trial  came  on  at 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  held  in  Elkton,  foi‘ 
Cecil  county,  (Md.)  last  week,  for  seduction  and  a 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  plaintiff  a 
young  woman  of  respectable  connexions — the  de- 
fendant quite  a wealthy  and  aged  man.  The  plain- 
tiff recovered  damages  to  the  amount  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

A steam  boat,  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans , to  ply' 
from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  through  lake  Pon- 
chartrain,  has  been  launched  at  Philadelphia, 
Sixty-three  African  slaves  were  lately  seized  in 
Georgia  for  a violation  of  the  laws;  they  were  sold 
at  Mbtedgeviile  for  141,710  dollars  cash — an  ave- 
rage of  662  dollars! 

Vermont.  At  the  recent  election  in  the  state  of" 
Vermont,  the  republican  ticket  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  Joiias  Galusha  is  re-elected  gover- 
nor, and  the  following  gentlemen  are  elected  to  the 
sixteenth  congress  from  that  state;  of  whom,  these 
whose  names  are  in  italic  are  members  of  the  pre- 
sent congress:  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Ezra  Meech,  Wil- 
liam Strong,  Charles  Rich,  Mark  Richards , and  O, 
C.  Merrill.  The  members  of  the  present  congress 
not  re-elected  are  Hem  an  Allen  and  William  Hunter. 

A smut  mill,  for  cleaning  wheat  of  smut,  is  in 
operation  at  Plattsbui’g,  and  is  highly  spoken  oft 
“The  wheat,  after  leaving  the  sieves,  where  it  is 
well  fanned,  passes  between  a brush  and  grater, 
forcing  much  smut  and  other  filth  through  the  gra- 
ter-—then  receives  the  wind  again,  which  throws  off 
ail  the  dust  and  chaff  which  the  brush  and  grater 
have  taken  from  the  wheat.” 

Apply  to  George  Deming,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

ADJUTANT  OENEHAE’s  OFFICE, 

1st  and  3d  military  departments, 
jYew  York,  Aug.  28.  1818.  > 

Soldiers  late  of  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
are  hereby  notified  that  all  requisite  attention  is 
con' in ued  to  be  given  to  the  transaction  of  their 
affairs  with  the  government  free  of  expense  and 
postage,  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  first  and  third 
military  departments.  New  York,  and  at  the  posts 
of  Niagara,  Sacket’s  Harbor,  Plattsburg  and  Green- 
bush,  by  their  respective  commandants. 

All  discharges,  claims  for  pensions,  by  invalids, 
and  wounded  men,  together  with  advice  as  to  the 
evidence  required,  are  included  in  this  notification. 

By  order  of  msjor  general  SCOTT. 

F.  S.  BELTON,  Ass.  insp.  general. 
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(Xj’Hoping  to  have  received  some  particulars  of 
a grand  scheme  now  maturing  “to  keep  the  [paper] 
mill  a-going,”  we  deferred  a preparation  of  other 
remarks  which  we  would  have  inserted  in  this 
day’s  Register.  What  the  scheme  is,  we  can- 
not yet  get  hold  of— it  is  almost  a profound  secret; 
but  some  great  mischief,  alias  speculation,  is  brew- 
ing. The  moment  we  can  grasp  it,  i»  shall  be  thrown 
before  the  world — let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may. 

The  first  part  of  this  scheme  is  to  prepare  the 
members  of  congress  to  vote  as  directed  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress;  and  it  is  intimated  to 
us,  that  the  attempt  to  effect  this  is  chiefly  to  be 
urged  against  gentlemen  from  the  western  states. 
If  this  is  true,  we  may  readily  calculate  that  the 
speculators  intend  to  bid  high  for  votes— for  they 
will  not  be  cheaply  purchased. 

Of  what  is  designed  to  be  done,  when  a sufficient 
number  of  members  are  secured,  we  are  almost 
wholly  in  the  dark,  at  present:  but  believe  one  of 
the  things  proposed,  is  the  substitution  of  a paper 
currency  as  a legal  tender,  instead  of  coin — which 
is  frequently  hinted  at  in  certain  newspapers,  as 
if  to  feel  the  public  pulse.  There  is  no  sort  of  neces- 
sity for  this — we  did  very  well  without  it  six  or  se- 
ven years  ago,  and  shall  not  have  the  least  occasion 
for  it  when  bank  notes  regain  the  reputation  which 
they  had  at  that  time;  as  capital  was  then  consi- 
dered needful  to  support  credit:— and  its  unavoid- 
able tendency  must  be  the  erection  of  a permanent 
aristocracy  on  the  ruins  of  the  people.  This  must 
be  self-evident  to  every  reflecting  mind. 

We  shall  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  to  the 
matters  above  alluded  to,  and  leave  nothing  undone 
that  is  honorable  to  ferret  out  the  secret  to  expose 
it— if  it  really  exists,  or  shall  not  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  impracticability  of  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect. 

Jl  letter  from  a very  respectable  gentleman  of  Nor- 
thumberland county , Pa.  to  the  editor , says — 

The  banking  mania  has  raged  here*  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  Its  intoxicating  pills,  (i.  e.  rags,)  were 
“sweet  in  the  mouth  but  bitter  in  the  belly.”  Howe- 
ver, we  are  not  irrecoverable  yet,  since  the  five 
counties  of  our  senatorial  district  have  had  virtue 
and  good  sense  sufficient  to  nominate  unanimously , 
Simon  Snyder  for  the  senate.  The  force  of  the  Re- 
gister’s remark  respecting  his  veto  upon  the  bank- 
bill  monster,  cannot  be  properly  felt,  but  by  those 
who  know  the  power  which  was  concentrated 
against  him,  wnen  he  presented  his  second  nega- 
tive. But,  by  a sound  judgment,  a clear  pre-con- 
ception  of  the  evils,  and  above  all,  by  an  uncom- 
promising virtue,  “he  was  armed  so  strong  in  hones- 
ty,” that  his  resolution  never,  for  an  instant,  hesitat- 
ed. The  most  furious  zealots  for  that  legislative 
“litter”  are  now  ingenuous  enough  to  do  homage  to 
the  integrity  and  sagacity  which  so  nobly  resisted 
them.  Like  most  other  evils,  this  enemy  of  honesty 
and  industry  is  working  its  own  corrective;  yet 
unless  the  public  centinels  at  the  press  arouse  us 
in  time,  a colossus,  with  one  foot  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  other  on  the  Mississippi,  might 
shake  our  liberty  from  its  foundation.  Nobody  can 
say  that  you  sleep  at  your  post. 

Vox.  xy. — — 6, 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York> 

college  of  PHYSICIANS  and  surgeons. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

City  of  New  York,  August  18th,  1818. 

Inquiries  being  frequently  made,  bv  persons  re- 
sident at  a distance,  relative  to  the  course  of  stu- 
dies, and  requisites  for  graduation,  in  the  college 
of  physicians  andjsurgeons  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  as  dso  concerning  other  matters  interesting 
to  the  students  who  resort  to  this  school  of  modi, 
cine,  the  trustees  of  the  college,  with  a view  of  re- 
moving the  inconvenience  of  answering  so  many 
individual  applications,  and  of  gratifying  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  have  ordered  the  present 
circular  to  be  published  for  general  information. 

The  college  opens,  annually,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November,  and  the  several  courses  begin, 
successively,  that  week,  after  the  introductory  lec- 
tures of  the  respective  professors.  The  session 
closes  the  last  day  of  February. 

lectures  in  tuf.  forenoon. 

Theory  and  practice  of  physic,  by  Dr.  HosaCk, 
from  nine  to  ten  o’clock,  daily. 

Principles  and  practice  of  surgery,  by  Dr.  Mott, 
from  ten  to  eleven  daily. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  and  surgery,  by  Dr.  Posr, 
from  eleven  to  twelve,  daily. 

lectures  in  the  afternoon. 

Natural  philosophy,  by  Dr.  De  Witt. 

Natural  history,  including  mineralogy,  botany, 
and  zoology,  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  from  ©ne  to  two, 
daily. 

Chemistry  and  materia  medica,  by  Dr.  Macnevin, 
from  five  to  six,  daily. 

Obstetrics,  and  the  diseases^of  women  and  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  Hosack,  from  four  to  five,  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Clinical  practice  of  medicine,  by  Dr.  Hamersly, 
from  four  to  five,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Institutes  of  medicine,  and  forensic  medicine,  by 
Dr  Francis,  from  four  to  five,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

GRADUATION. 

It  is  expected  that  a candidate  for  graduation 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

On  or  before  the  first  of  February,  the  candidate 
shall  make  known  his  name  and  intention  to  one  of 
tli e professors,  by  whom  he  will  be  informed  of  the 
time  and  place  of  examination.  The  first  examina- 
tion is  by  the  board  of  professors  only;  it  is  private 
and  confidential. 

A second  examination  is  held  before  the  board 
of  trustees,  to  whom,  on  this  occasion,  an  appeal 
lies,  and  before  whom  there  is  offered  an  opportu- 
nily  of  redress,  if  a candidate  think  himself  any 
wise  aggrieved. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  been  approved  by 
the  trustees,  are  forwarded  to  the  regen. s of  the 
university,  who  return  an  equal  number  of  diplo- 
mas, under  the  signature  of  the  chancellor.  They 
are  afterwards  signed  by  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  professors. 

By  the  20th  of  March,  the  candidate  shall  deli- 
ver to  one  of  the  professors  a dissertation  on  some 
medical  subject.  He  is  publicly  examined  on  the 
same,  in  the  college  hall,  the  first  Monday  in  April,, 
and  may  publish,  with  the  approbation  of  one  oi  the 
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professors,  either  in  English,  French,  or  Latin  lan- 
g«ages.  The  decrees  are  conferred  by  the  presi- 
dent the  next  day,  at  a public  commencement. 

From  the  provision  thus  made,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  various  courses  of  lectures  delivered  in  the 
col'ege  are  so  arranged,  as  to  constitute  a complete 
, system  of  medical  education.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees, however,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  state, 
that  it  has  been  their  unrernitted  endeavor  to  in- 
crease, as  far  as  practicable,  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  render  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
college,  at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  ocher  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States-  The  Anatomical 
museum,  cf  large  extent,  has  been  augmented  by 
some  rare  and  valuable  preparations,  and  very  im 
portant  additions  have  been  made  to  the  chemical 
apparatus  and  laboratory.  The  cabinet  of  natural 
history  has  also  been  greatly  enriched  by  nu- 
merous specimens,  native  and  foreign;  and  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the 
American  states,  is  peculiarly  rich.  Measures  have 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  trustees  in  order  to 
provide  a library  for  the  students  of  the  university. 

It  is  proper  further  to  state,  that  although  the 
most  liberal  and  extensive  system  of  medical  and 
philosophical  instruction  has  thus  been  provided, 
the  expense  of  education  to  the  candidate  for  me- 
dical honors  is  not  increased  beyond  that  of  any 
other,  college  in  the  union,  as  the  courses  are  not 
made  indispensably  necessary  for  graduation,  and 
the  student  is  at  liberty  to  attend  any  course  or 
courses  lie  may  think  expedient:  the  professors  in- 
sist upon  the  attainments  of  the  candidate,  and  not 
upon  the  number  of  courses,  nor  the  number  of 
years  he  may  have  attended  at  the  university.  The 
trustees  confidently  believe  their  plan  of  education 
satisfactory,  and  they  indulge  the  hope  that  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  fulfil  the  just  expectations  and 
liberal  views  oil  their  patrons,  the  honorable  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  regents  of  the  university  of  New 
>Tork. — By  order, 

SAMUEL  BARD,  M.  D.  President. 
JOHN  W.  FRANCIS,  M.  D.  Registrar. 


Naval  Court. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1818. 

Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  a surgeon  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  having  represented  to  the  navy 
department,  that  considerable  injury  had  been 
done  to  bis  character  by  the  proceedings  of  a court 
martial,  convened  in  Philadelphia,  in  January  1818, 
for  the  trial  of  Dr.  William  P.  tb  Barton,  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  navy,  upon  charges  preferred 
against  him  by  the  said  Dr.  Harris,  a court  of  en- 
quiry composed  of  Isaac  Chauncey,  esq.  as  presi- 
dent, and  Samuel  Evans  and  Samuel  Angus,  esqrs. 
captains  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  as  mem- 
bers, and  Samuel  R.  Marshall,  esq.  as  judge  advo- 
cate, was,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Harris,  instituted 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  said  representations: 
and  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  said  court  of 
enquiry: 

The  court  of  enquiry,  in  obedience  to  the  man- 
date by  which  they  were  convened,  have  enquired 
minutely  into  ail  the  fac<s  and  circumstances  of 
the  case  “submitted  for  their  investigation;  and  in 
taking  a review  of  those  facts  and  circumstances  on 
which  their  opinion  must  be  founded,  they  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  their  deep  regret,  that  it 
should  have  been  found  necessary  to  assign  to  them 
a duty  so  painful  and  delicate.  Satisfied,  however, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  their 
profession,  and  that  on  the  faithful  discharge  of  it 


the  integrity  of  that  profession  intimately  depend 
—The  court  will  not  allow  the  administration  o 
justice  to  be  warped  by  their  feelings;  but,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  evidence,  will  proceed  to  exe- 
cute the  duty  required  of  them,  by  delivering  their 
opinion: 

In  the  observations  of  the  court  martial  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  January  last,  for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Wm. 
P.  C.  Barton,  preliminary  to  passing  sentence  on 
the  accused,  the  court  of  enquiry  find  that  Dr. 
Harris  has  been  impeached  by  the  court  martial 
aforesaid,  of  haying,  1st.  Dislodged  another  sur- 
geon from  a lucrative  post,  which  he  held.  2d. 
With  shuffling  and  intrigue,  to  obtain  a place 
*f  profit;  and,  lastly,  the  court  martial  aforesaid 
declare  “that  they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
mark  the  impropriety  of  which  the  prosecutor 
(Dr.  Harris)  has  been  guilty  in  his  harsh  crimina- 
tion of  his  opponent  by  a letter  to  the  secretary  of 
th e navy.  Defamation  of  a brother  officer,  (con- 
tinue the  court)  whether  secret  or  open,  must  ever 
be  productive  of  consequences  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  service,  and  destructive  of  that  security 
which  an  officer  ought  to  find  in  his  profession, 
against  calumny  and  unmerited  allegation.’*  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Harris,  alluded  to  in  the  remarks 
quoted  above,  contains  charges  substantially  the 
same  with  those  in  the  2d  specification  brought 
before  the  court  martial,  and  on  which  Dr  Barton 
was  tried.  In  this  letter  Dr.  Harris  also  accuses 
Dr.  Barton  of  being  an  * acknowledged  delinquent 
in  duty,  who  shamefully  abandoned  bis  post  during 
the  only  important  period  that  had  transpired  since 
he  had  been  in  service.’* 

From  these  quotations,  it  appears  to  the  court  of 
inquiry,  that  the  very  severe  censure  passed  by  the 
court  martial  on  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Harris  was 
principally  founded  on  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Barton. 
It  remains,  therefore,  for  this  court  to  shew  how 
far  the  allegations  contained  in  that  letter  have 
been  established  by  testimony.  In  doing  this,  they 
will  have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  evidence  incor- 
porated in  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial 
held  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  the  oral  testi- 
mony delivered  before  this  court. 

On  investigating  the  testimony  before  the  court 
martial  which  bears  on  the  1st  allegation  against 
the  character  of  Dr.  Harris,  that  is,  “having  dis- 
lodged another  from  a lucrative  post,  which  he 
held,”  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Homans  is  distinct  and 
clear:  He  states,  (in  answer  to  the  1st  interrogato- 
ry, page  51  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial) 
“that  on  or  about  the  7th  of  October,  1817,  Dr.' 
Harris,  of  the  navy,  did  apply  for  the  appointment 
of  surgeon  to  the  naval  hospital  at  Philadelphia; 
that  about  that  time  it  was  ascertained  that  Dr. 
Heap  would  relinquish  the  station  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  hospital  surgeon  in  the  Mediterranean— 
and  the  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  appointment,  with  a view,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  deponent,  to  postpone  the  question 
until  the  next  day,  and  to  give  time  to  consider  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  Dr.  Barton 
and  Dr.  Harris.”  On  the  same  examination  Mr; 
Homans  again  says,  page  61  of  the  same  proceed- 
ings in  answer  to  a part  of  the  6th  interrogatory, 
“Dr.  Heap  applied  for  a permanent  situation  as  hos- 
pital surgeon  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  before  any 
further  orders  were  issued,  Dr.  Harris  came  on, 
applied  for,  and  obtained  an  order  to  the  hospital.” 
In  corroboration  of  these  statements,  the  testimony 
of  master  commandant  Renshaw,  delivered  before 
the  court  of  enquiry,  is  conclusive^  He  states.,. 
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page  3d  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  enquiry, 
that  “Dr.  Harris  was  informed  by  Mr.  Homans,  in 
his  presence,  that  Dr.  Reese  was  not  considered  as 
hospital  surgeon,  but  was  merely  acting  for  Dr. 
Heap,  unt  il  his  return.” 

Thus  it  appears  by  the  evidence  cited,  that  by 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Heap  to  another  situation,  the 
hospital  at  Philadelphia  was  left  without  an  hospi- 
tal surgeon;  that  no  such  appointment  had  been 
made  bv  the  navy  department  after  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Heap,  and  that,  consequently,  Dr.  Harris  could 
not  have  dislodged  another  by  his  application  and 
subsequent  appointment  to  that  institution. 

In  relation  to  the  2d  allegation  against  Dr.  Har- 
ris, viz.  “shuffling  and  intrigue  for  office,”  the 
court  of  enquiry,  after  the  most  attentive  research, 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  testimony  which 
could  subject  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Harris  to  such 
animadversions.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  prov- 
ed to  the  satisfaction  of  this  court,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  master  commandant  Renshaw,  who  was 
present  when  Dr.  Harris  applied  for,  and  obtain- 
ed, the  appointment  of  hospital  surgeon  at  PhiVa- 
delphia,  that  his  “application  was  made  with  frank 
ness  and  candor,  in  stating  his  claims,  and  that  he 
did  not  discover  any  thing  like  shuffling,  importu- 
nity or  intrigue.” 

It  now  remains  for  the  court  of  enquiry  to  exa- 
mine the  contents  of  that  letter,  on  which  the 
charge  of  “defamation  of  a brother  officer,”  has 
been  urged  with  considerable  asperity. 

In  this  letter  Dr.  Harris,  after  huving  accused 
Dr.  Barton  of  being  an  “acknowledged  delinquent 
in  duty,”  goes  on  to  say,  “this,  however,  is  the  least 
serious  of  the  charges  of  which  I accuse  Dr.  Bar- 
ton. He  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation  and 
falsehood.  He  has  represented  to  the  department 
that  it  was  not  my  expectation  to  receive  the  ap 
pointment  of  hospital  surgeon  when  l solicited  it — 
that  I was  willing  to  exchange  situations  with  him 
and  that  he  had  visited  Washington  with  my  pri 
vity — which  statement  I declare  positively  untrue 
without  a shadow  of  foundation.”  The  court  of 
enquiry  are,  on  this  occasion,  obliged  to  revert 
again  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  held 
for  the  trial  of  Dr.  Barton,  as  Dr.  Harris  has  trusted 
to  the  evidence  incorporated  in  those  proceedings 
for  a justification  of  the  accusation  made  against 
Dr.  Barton.  On  this  occasion,  they  will  only  make 
use  of  the  testimony  of  the  honorable  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  of  Mr.  Homans.  In  answer  to  the 
third  interrogatory,  page  40,  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  martial,  Mr.  Crowninshield  states,  “that 
Dr.  Harris  was  privy  to  the  said  application  of  the 
said  Dr.  Barton  for  the  office  aforesaid.”  To  the 
fourth  interrogatory,  (same  page)  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield answers,  “that  Dr.  Barton,  at  the  time  of  bis 
said  application,  did  inform  this  deponent  that  Dr 
Harris  had  said,  that  when  he,  the  said  Dr.  Harris 
had  applied  for  the  said  office  of  surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  naval  hospital,  he  had  no  expectation 
of  obtaining  it,  or  words  to  that  effect:  and  more 
over,  that  Dr.  Harris  said,  that  if  he,  Dr.  Barton 
should  obtain  the  said  office  of  hospital  surgeon 
that  he,  Dr.  Harris,  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
place  l)r.  Barton  then  held,  of  surgeon  in  the  ma 
rine  barracks;  and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  doing 
said  Dr.  Harris  no  injury  whatever,  to  give  him 
the  said  Dr.  Barton,  the  said  appointmenx  of  hospi 
tal  surgeon,  or  words  to  that  effect.”  In  many  of 
the  answers  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  to  the  inierro 
gatories  proposed  to  him,  his  testimony  is  precisely 
to  the  same  effect  and  purpose.  The  court  will 
however,  forbear  to  make  any  further  extract 


from  the  evidence  ef  Mr.  Crowninshield,  and  will 
only  appea)  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Homans,  as  it 
goes  to  shew  that  tbe  same  impressions  were  made 
on  the  minds  of  both  those  gentlemen,  by  the  siate- 
raents  and  declarations  of  Dr.  Barton,  and  that 
consequently  there  could  n#t  have  been  any  misap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  either.  In  page  62,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial,  Mr.  Homan* 
states,  ia  answer  to  the  eighth  interrogatory  “that 
Dr.  Barton  stated  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Harris  on  hi* 
return  fro®  Washington,  and  that  the  hathexpressed 
hia  great  satisfaction  at  having  so  easily  and  prompt- 
ly obtained  th*  appointment.  Dr.  Barton  further 
stated,  that  Dr.  Harris  had  no  expectation  of  getting 
ppointed  to  the  hospital;  but  that  he  would  have 
gladly  accepted  the  appointment  Dr.  B.rton  hald  to 
the  marines,  and  would  willingly  exchange;  that  Dr. 
Barton  said  he  had,  therefore,  come  on  with  a vi*  w 
to  solicit  the  transfer  of  orders  from  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  to  the  best  of  this  deponent’s  recol- 
lection, Dr.  Barton  said  that  Dr.  Harris  was  privy  to 
his  coming  on,  as  well  as  of  the  object;  and  the 
above  statement  of  Dr.  Barton  induced  the  said  de- 
ponent to  believe  that  a full  understanding  existed 
between  Dr*  Harris  and  Dr.  Barton  in  relation  to  the 
transfer.”  Mr.  Homans  further  slates  in  answer  to 
the  first  part  of  the  ninth  interrogatory,  page  65, 
‘that  from  Dr.  Barton’s  representation,  he  had  no 
doubt  of  Dr.  Harris’  acquiescence  and  satisfaction.” 
And  again,  in  reply  to  the  eleventh  interrogatory, 
page  07,  “that  a perfect  reliance  upon  Dr.  Barton’s 
statement,  might  have  induced  him  (Mr.  Homans) 
to  repeat  to  the  secretary,  the  suggestion  that  Dr. 
Harris  would  be  satisfied  with  the  transfer,  and  u 
that  case  Dr.  Barton  might  be  gratified  without  in- 
jury or  injustice  to  Dr.  Harris.” 

On  this  subject  the  court  of  enquiry  feel  per- 
suaded, that  further  proof  is  unnecessary.  From 
what  lus  been  already  advanced,  they  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  facts  stated  in  that  part  of  the 
letter  now  under  consideration,  have  been  fully 
and  clearly  established,  they,  therefore,  pass  on  to 
the  only  remaiuing  accusation  made  by  D-.  Harris 
gainst  Dr.  Barton;  and  that  this  accusation  may 
est  on  its  proper  merits,  tbe  court  consider  it  ne- 
cessary to  quote  all  the  expressions  made  use  of* 
by  Dr.  Harris  on  that  subject.  In  his  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  he  says,  when  speaking  of  IV. 
Barton,  “I  had  scarcely  retained  my  appointment 
a month,  when  I had  the  mortification  to  be  super- 
ceded  by  a man  who  was  an  acknowledged  delin- 
quent in  duty;  a man  who  shamefully  abandoned  his 
post  during  the  only  important  period  that  ha  1 
transpired  since  he  had  been  in  service.  So  long 
as  it  was  an  amusement  or  convenience  to  remain 
m service.  Dr.  Bin-ton  occasionally  attended  to  his 
duty;  as  soon,  however,  as  J i country  was  involv- 
ed m war,  and  active  service  was  required  of  evt.  ry 
officer  who  had  pledged  himself  to  his  government, 
lie  not  only  refused  orders  to  join  commodore  De- 
catur’s snip,  but  commenced  private  practice.” 
This  allegation,  therefore,  of  Dr.  Harris  against  Dr. 
Barton,  of  “being  an  acknowledged  delinquent  in 
duty,”  appears,  from  the  entire  quotation  which  lias 
been  made,  to  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance of  Dr.  Barton’s  having  declined  orders  to 
join  commodore  Decatur’s  ship,  and  his  having,  at 
i- ui  period,  engaged  in  private  practice.  For  the 
support  of  tuese  facts,  we  will  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  tne  documents  furnished  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment, (see  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,6,  7,  S,)  and  to  the 
evidence  of  Doctors  Jackson  and  Schott,  citizen 
of  Philadelphia,  delivered  before  this  court  The 
documents  prove,  tdiut  Dr.  Barton  did  deceits'  to' 
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obey  two  orders  for  sea  service,  issued  to  him  from 
the  navy  department,  during1  the  late  war  with  En- 
gland; and  that  he  has  never,  since  the  year  1811, 
applied  for  any  service,  except  the  station  at  Phi- 
ladelphia; that  he  was  engaged  not  only  in  private 
practice,  but  was  employed  by  the  commanding 
general  at  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  rendezvous 
and  the  sick  recruits  of  the  district,  has  been  in- 
contestibly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Doctors 
Schott  and  Jackson.  The  court,  therefore,  cannot 
consider  what  was  alleged  by  Dr.  Harris  on  this 
subject,  as  a calumny  against  Dr.  Barton.  If  Dr. 
Barton  was  an  officer  of  the  navy  during  the  late 
war,  he  was  unquestionably  bound  to  render  his 
services,  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  wherever  he 
might  be  ordered;  and  as  it  has  been  proved  to  this 
court  that  he  did  not  do  so,  but  declined  two  or- 
ders for  service,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ployed in  a lucrative  situation  by  another  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  court  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  letter  of  Dr.  Harris, 
hav«  been  substantially  confirmed. 

The  court  have  now  faithfully  submitted  all  the 
circumstances  and  facts  developed  in^ the  investi- 
gation which  it  has  been  their  duty  to  make;  arid 
resting  their  opinion  on  what  has  transpired, 
they  feci  themselves  bound  by  a sense  of  duty  to 
state,  that  they  cannot  perceive  even  the  shadow 
of  cause  for  censuring  the  motives  or  conduct  of 
Dr  Harris. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction,  his 
conduct  appears  to  have  been  candid,  fair  and  ho- 
norable, and  from  the  weight  and  respectability  of 
the  testimony  produced  before  this  court,  his  whole 
life  appears  to  have  been  marked  by  the  same  un- 
deviating rectitude. 

To  estimate  correctly  ‘The  extent  of  injury  which 
has  been  sustained  by  Dr.  Harris,”  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial,  is  not  within  the 
power  of  this  court — the  amount  of  injury  which 
such  charges  are  capable  of  producing,  is  general- 
ly commensurate  to  the  publicity  which  is  given 
to  them,  and  to  the  respectability  and  standing  in 
society  of  those  by  whom  they  are  made.  The 
court  will,  therefore,  close  their  proceedings,  by 
respectfully  recommending,  that  the  opinion  of  this 
court  may  receive  the  same  publicity  which  has 
been  given  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial 
complained  of  by  Dr.  Harris. 

I.  CHAUNCEY,  president. 

Samvel  R.  Marshall,  judge  advooate. 


Arbuthnot  and  Armbrister. 

The  Foliowing  is  the  memorial  of  the  father  of  the 
young  man,  Armbrister, [executed  in  consequence 
of  the  sentence  of  a court  martial  held  by  order 
of  gen.  Jackson,]  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
the  Bahamas — Armbrister,  the  father,  being  a re- 
sident of  New'  Providence — 

The  memorial  of  James  Ambrister , of  the  Island 
of  New  Providence, 

Humbly  shews  as  follows: — 

Your  memorialist’s  youngest  son,  Robert  Chrys- 
tie  A’  mbriiter,  was  born  in  this  colony  in  the  year 
1797;  He  served  as  a midshipman  in  his  majesty’s 
navy  for  about  fouF  years;  lie  afterwards  obtained 
under  admiral  Cochrane  a lieutenant’s  commission 
in  his  map  sty’s  late- corps  of  royal  colonial  marines, 
desth-ed  to  be  employed  during  the  late  war  with 
the  Coiled  Slates  of  America,  in  which  capacity  lie 
served  with  major  N.cholls  in  the  Florid  as,  and 
from  tlience  he  returned  to  New  Providence,  on 
the  establishment  of  peace:  without  having  been 


then,  or  at  any  time  since,  confirmed  to  his  last 
mentioned  rank,  in  any  way  whatever,  by  his  majes- 
ty’s government. 

Some  short  time  since,  your  memorialist’s  said 
son,  when  on  a visit  to  the  Floridas,  as  a passenger 
in  a small  trading  vessel  from  these  islands,  cer- 
tainly on  this  last  occasion  without  any  military 
commission  or  appointment  of  any  kind  which  your 
memorialist  is  aware  of,  was  (as  your  memorialist 
with  the  deepest  pain,  has  lately  learned  by  public 
accounts  from  different  quarters)  seized  upon  at 
his  Catholic  majesty’s  fort  St.  Marks,  by  a military 
force  from  the  United  States  of  America;  tried  by 
a court  martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot,  on 
some  pretence  of  crime  not  yet  known  to  your 
memorialist;  and  actually  executed  in  pursuance  of 
his  sentence! 

As  your  memorialist  understands,  his  son  had  not 
been  on  shore  more  than  fourteen  days  when  he  was 
thus  fatally  proceeded  against. 

By  the  same  public  accounts,  jour  memorialist 
further  learns,  that  Mr.  Alexander  Arbuthnot , a 
trader  of  this  place,  who  is  well  known  never  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  military  life,  was  also 
seized  at  St.  Marks,  at  the  same  time  with  your 
memorialist’s  son,  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  a 
sentence  of  the  same  court  martial. 

Your  memorialist  without  being  able  to  conjec- 
ture what  possible  offence  either  his  son  or  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  could  well  have  been  guilty  of,  within 
his  Catholic  majesty’s  dominions,  which  could  ac- 
cording to  any  known  principle  of  national  law’  sub- 
ject their  lives  to  forfeiture  in  this  instance,  within: 
the  fair  jurisdiction  of  the  invading  force,  respect- 
fully represents,  as  a characteristic  aggravation  of 
this  apparently  flagitious  mockery  of  justice  (should 
the  fact  prove  to  be,  as  it  is  represented  and  be- 
lieved) that  the  principal  witness  produced  against 
the  prisoners  before  the  extraordinary  tribunal 
which  claimed  the  right  of  bringing  them  to  trial, 
was  an  infamous  person  of  the  name  of  Cooke,  a ven- 
due master’s  clerk,  who  some  time  before  quilted 
these  islands,  in  consequence  of  having  robbed  his 
master,  and  who  was  afterwards  imprisoned  at  St. 
Marks  fora  similar  offence  against  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  employ  him  in  his  mer- 
cantile concerns  there. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  trusts,  that  your  ho- 
nor, in  kind  indulgence  to  the  natural  feelings  and 
solicitude  of  a parent  at  so  dark  and  melancholy  an 
event,  as  well  as  from  motives  of  a more  important 
general  character,  will  be  pleased  to  lay  this  state- 
ment before  his  majesty’s  government;  your  memo- 
rialist humbly  but  anxiously  hoping  that  your  ho- 
nor’s communication  may  lead  to  an  enquiry  of 
high  authority  which  your  memorialist  confidently 
believes  must  redeem  the  memory  of  his  son  from 
all  just  imputation  of  dishonor,  and  (your  memorial- 
ist begs  he  may  be  excused  for  adding)  the  British 
character  also,  from  those  fabricated  tales  and  foul 
aspersions  with  which  the  public  ear  is  abused,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  full 
justification  of  the  above  mentioned  sanguinary 
measures  of  their  present  military  commanders. 

Your  memorialist  will  ever  praV,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAMES  ARMBRISTER. 

Nassau,  29th  June,  1318. 

From  the  London  Times  of  August  7. 

We  insert  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  to 
an  officer  of  rank  in  this  country,  about  three  months 
before  his  execution  by  general  Jackson.  From  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of 
this  individual,  whose  fate  will  undoubtedly  become 
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a subject  of  strict  enquiry  and  investigation,  it  will 
be  perused  with  much  interest: 

Sawajinee,  Loioer  Creek  nation,  Jan.  30. 
Sin — When  I last  took  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
by  desire  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  I little 
expected  that  war  would  have  so  soon  commenced 
between  the  Americans  and  them;  it  is,  however, 
actually  begun  by  the  wanton  aggression  of  the 
former,  in  an  attack  on  Fowltown  during  the  night. 
Though  this  wanton  attack  has  been  disavowed  by- 
general  Mitchell,  the  American  agent  for  Indian 
affairs,  and  he  has  made  reparation  for  the  injury 
and  loss"  sustained  by  lnihmathla  and  his  people, 
yet  the  continued  aggressions  of  the  Americans, 
and  the  numbers  pouring  into  the  nation,  not  from 
the  land  side  alone,  but  from  the  Mobile  and  else 
where,  by  the  Appalachicola  river,  have  compelled 
the  Indians  to  take  to  arms,  as  the  only  resource 
from  oppression. 

Your  friend  Hillisago*  has  been  called  by  his 
people  to  put  himself  at  their  head;  and  he  is  now 
encamped  at  Spanish  Bluff,  the  residence  of  Doyle 
and  Hambly,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  the  In- 
dians, with  from  1000  to  1200  men;  those  men  are 
principally  Red  Sticks,  who  are  scattered  about  in 
the  nation,  and  who  have  collected  and  put  them- 
selves under  his  command,  with  a few  hundred 
Upper  Indians,  who  havejoined  them. 

I cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  those  en 
croachments  on  the  Indian  territory  are  with  the 
knowledge  pf  the  American  government,  and  gene- 
ral Mitchell’s  conduct  and  message  to  Kinadjee 
assure  me  it  is  not  so.  But  there  are  persons  who 
wish  to  get  hold  of  the  Indian  lands,  and  they  stick 
at  no  means,  however  cruel  and  oppressive,  to 
obtain  their  ends.  General  Gaines*  letter  of  Au- 
gust last,  to  Kinadjee,  clearly  shows  that  he  and 
general  Jackson  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  get 
hold  of  the  whole  Indian  lands.  After  falsely  ac- 
cusing them  of  murders,  thefts,  burning  houses,  &c- 
he  says  “but  there  is  something  out  in  the  sea,  a 
barb  with  forked  tongues;  whip  him  back  before  he 
lands,  for  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  you  yet.  Perhaps 
you  do  not  know  what  or  whom  l mean— I mean  the 
name  of  Englishman.” 

The  other  contents  of  this  letter  clearly  show 
me,  that  these  two  generals  have  formed  a plan  of 
possessing  themselves  of  the  whole  Indian  lands. 
That  this  plan  has  originated  with  Forbes,  Innerari- 
tys,  or  those  of  their  subordinate  agents,  I have  lit- 
tle doubt,  as  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  those 
inferior  actors  shows  they  have  been  employed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  poor  Indian 
from  his  paternal  inheritance.  The  report  of  Hara- 
bly  having  made  sales  in  the  name  of  the  chiefs, 
of  all  the  lands  from  Pensacola  to  St.  Augustine, 
comes  from  St.  Mark’s  fort.  I shall  soon  be  there 
and  learn  from  what  source  they  derive  their  infor- 
mation. 

That  false  and  improper  sales  have  been  made  I 
have  no  doubt;  without  such  had  been  the  case,  the 
Americans  would  never  have  poured  into  the  Indian 
nation  the  Appalacbicola.  It  is  reported  that  John 
Forbes  has  withdrawn  from  all  Indian  concerns;  but 
the  Inneraritys  are  enough,  with  their  subordinate 
agents,  to  disturb  the  whole  Indian  nation,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  through  them  the 
present  troubles  come. 

The  chiefs  have  written  to  governor  Cameron 
for  a supply  of  munition,  and  which  Kinadjee  in- 
forms me,  HUlisago,  when  in  England,  had  orders 

* We  presume  this  to  be  the  famous  “prophet 
Francis.”  reg. 


to  demand  in  case  of  actual  need.  It  is  really  ne 
cessary  the  English  government  should  do  some- 
thing for  these  people.  In  the  late  war  they  drew 
them  into  their  quarrel  against  America;  at  the 
peace  they  agreed  to  see  them  protected  in  their 
rights  and  privileges,  and  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before  the  war;  since  then  they  have  never 
troubled  themselves  about  them,  thinking  it  enough 
that  his  majesty’s  ambassador  had  orders  to  see 
that  those  people  were  protected  in  their  rights 
and  privileges.  But  how  is  his  excellency  the 
British  ambassador  to  know  if  the  Indian  is  righted, 
and  permitted  to  live  quietly  on  his  own  land?  He 
interdicts  the  correspondence  of  any  private  indi- 
vidual on  Indian  affairs,  unless  it  can  be  put  into 
his  hand  without  any  expense.  Does  he  expect  a 
true  account  of  what  passes  in  the  Indian  nation 
from  the  American  government,  or  from  the  hire- 
ling gazettes  of  the  towns  in  Upper  Georgia?  It 
is  the  interest  of  both  to  deceive,  and  unless  the 
door  is  opened  for  British  subjects  to  spe*k  what 
they  know,  and  instruct  his  excellency  of  suck 
matters  respecting  the  Creek  nation  as  they  are 
certain  to  be  true,  he  can  never  have  the  means  of 
judging  what  is  proper  to  be  done. 

I have  by  desire  of  the  chiefs,  written  his  excel- 
lency the  hon.  Charles  Bagot,  on  'heir  affairs, 
and  to  governor  Cameron,  with  a demand  for  such 
a supply,  of  which  they  stand  greatly  in  need;  I 
trust,  sir,  you  will  make  such  representations  to 
his  majesty’s  government  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  require,  that  those  unfortunate  people, 
w ho  look  up  to  you  as  their  friend , may  soon  re9t 
peaceably  and  quiet  in  their  country. 

You  will  pardon  this  liberty  I take,  which  nothing 
but  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Kinadjee  would 
have  induced  me  to  take,  and  with  much  respect  I 
am  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Singned)  A.  ARBUTHNOT. 

From  Bell's  London  Messenger  of  the  9th  August. 

The  American  papers  last  arrived,  make  men- 
tion of  two  circumstances,  to  which  our  English 
journals  attribute  more  importance  than  belongs  to 
them.  The  first  of  these  two  circumstances  to 
which  we  allude,  is  what  is  termed — the  American 
proclamation  to  exterminate  the  Seminole  Indians, 
and  the  second  is — the  execution  of  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
by  the  American  government,  for  being  taken  in 
arms  against  them. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  it  is  a matter 
of  candor  to  state,  that  the  Americans  are  compel- 
led to  adopt  this  system  of  giving  no  quarter  to 
the  Indians,  by  the  practice  of  the  Indians  them- 
selves. It  is  well  known,  that  these  savages  take 
no  prisoners;  they  strip  off  the  skin  of  the  face 
and  head,  called  the  scalp,  from  every  one  who 
may  fall  into  their  hands,  and  wear  them  thereaf- 
ter as  trophies  of  their  military  prowess.  The 
American  people  are  therefore  compelled  for  self- 
defence,  to  adopt  this  system  of  retaliation;  and 
however  every  civilized  man  may  lament  this 
savage  method  of  prosecuting  national  war,  it  is 
certainly  not  contrary  to  any  acknowledged  princi- 
ple of  public  law.  It  was  our  own  practice,  arising 
from  a similar  necessity,  in  the  American  war. 
There  is  much  nonsense  upon  this  head  in  one  of 
our  evening  papers.  - 

The  American  people  have  now  the  same  right 
to  the  soil  of  America,  as  the  people  of  England 
have  to  their  own  country.  They  have  the  right 
of  purchase  and  prescription.  It  is  equally  absurd 
and  mischievous,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  to  go 
back  to  original  right.  The  earth  wars  not.  made 
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for  a hunting1  desert.  When  America  was  first 
discovered,  the  Indians,  standing  only  upon  natural 
right,  could  claim  only  so  much  even  of  their  own 
country,  as  they  could  use  and  enjoy.  Upon  any 
other  principle,  one  quarter  of  the  globe  would 
have  been  made  in  vain.  If  we  do  ascend  to  first 
principles,  let  us  ascend  to  the  first  of  all — namely, 
to  the  manifest  will  and  purpose  of  God.  The 
mischievous  nonsense  to  which  we  allude,  and 
which  we  are  sorry  to  see  adopted  by  a treasury 
paper,  first  originated  in  a French  writer,  the  Abbe 
Ilaynal,  who,  in  his  history  of  the  Indies,  has  filled 
a volume  or  two  with  this  frothy  declamation. 

The  second  circumstance,  the  execution  of  Mr 
Arbuthnot,  a British  subject,  may  be  sufficiently 
vindicated  by  a mere  statement  of  the  fact.  Ar- 
buthnot was  a subject  of  a nation  at  peace  with 
America,  but  was  taken  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
hostilities  against  the  American  government;  that 
is  to  say,  papers  and  proclamations  were  found  on 
his  person  by  which  he  excites  the  Seminole  In- 
dians to  hostilities  against  the  American  states,  and 
encourages  them  to  a resolute  perseverance,  till 
they  expel  their  oppressors. 

In  the  English  edition  of  Esop’s  Fables,  one  of 
the  best  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  original  Greek,  is 
omitted-  A conquering  army  in  pursuit,  of  the  fu- 
gitive enemy,  overtook  amongst  others,  a trumpet- 
er, who  throwing  down  his  trumpet,  implored  par- 
don and  quarter,  as  he  had  not  borne  arms,  or  done 
any  manner  of  mischief,  against  them.  “That  may 
be  tr  te,”  replied  the  commander,  “but,  if  you  have 
not  fought  u?  with  your  single  sword,  who  was  it 
that  called  on  the  ten  thousand  who  are  now  fljing 
before  us?  Cut  him  down.” 


Treasury  Circular, 

TO  COLLECTORS,  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

TREASURY"  DKFARTMENT, 

Comptroler' s Office , Ang.  31, 1818. 

Sin— Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
the  last  session,  concerning  navigation,  an  order 
of  the  British  council  is  understood  to  have  bee« 
issued,  founded  upon  an  act  of  parliament,  whereby 
the  ports  of  Halifax,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  of  St.  Johns,  in  that  of  New  Brunswick, 
have  been  open  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  importation  of  certain  specified  articles,  and  fkr 
a term  of  time,  limited  by  the  act  of  parliament  to 
three  years  and  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  parliament  then  next  ensuing;  and 
by  the  order  of  council  subjected  to  the  further 
limitation  of  contingent  further  order.  As  neither 
this  act  of  parliament,  nor  the  order  in  council,  is- 
sued under  its  authority,  have  affected  any  altera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and  trade, 
by  which  the  ports  of  Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  are 
closed  against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  neither  can  they  in  any  manner  af- 
fect the  operation  of  the  act  of  congress, concerning 
navigation,  of  18th  April,  1818 

The  ports  of  the  United  States  will,  therefore, 
be  cl  osed  against  British  vessels,  from  Halifax  and 
St.  3®  line,  in  like  manner,  ns  if  no  such  act  of  par- 
liam«nt  and  order  of  council  had  been  issued. 

It  is  considered  that  the  second  section  of  the 
act  concerning  navigation,  taken  with  the  proviso 
guarding  against  any  construction  of  the  act  which 
might  violate  the  commercial  convention  of  3d 
July,  1815,  leaves  a discretionary  authority  to  dis- 
pense with  the  exaction  of  the  bonds,  prescribed  by 
that  section,  in  cases  of  vessels  and  cargoes,  mani- 
fcstly^engaged  only  in  the  direct  trade  between 


the  United  States  and  the  British  ports  in  Europe. 

You  will,  therefore,  require  those  bonds  and  se- 
curities to  be  given,  for  all  such  articles,  laden  by 
British  vessels  for  exportation  from  the  United 
States,  as  are  suitable  for  the  colonial  markets,  or 
are  permitted  by  the  British  laws,  to  be  imported 
into  them. 

Among  the  articles  for  which  the  bonds  and  se- 
curities must  be  taken, are  scantling,  planks,  staves, 
heading, boards,  shingles,  hoops,  horses,  neat  cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  poultry, or  live  stock  of  any  sort;  dried, 
smoked  or  pickled  fish,  bread,  biscuit,  flour,  peas^ 
beans,  potatoes,  wheat,  rice,  oats,  barley,  or  grain 
of  any  sort;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  fruits,  seeds, 
and  tobacco. 

The  articles  upon  the  exportation  of  which,  in 
British  vessels,  the  bonds  and  securities  raay  be 
dispensed  with,  are  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  flaxseed, 
coffee,  pot  and  pearl  ash;  and  generally  all  articles 
not  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  circular  instructions  from  this  department 
of  the  24th  ultimo,  are  contained  the  following 
words:  “a  British  vessel  sailing  from  a port  not 
opened  to  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  entering  a port  which  is  open,  unlading 
there,  and  taking  the  same  or  some  other  cargo 
on  board,  and  clearing  theHce  for  a port  in  the 
United  States,  caunot  be  admitted  to  an  entry.” 
Having  been  advised  that  a more  extensive  con- 
struction will  probably  be  given  to  those  words  by 
some  of  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  than  the 
words  were  intended  to  convey,  l take  occasion  to 
observe,  that  although  the  expression,  “a  port 
which  is  open,”  and  there  used,  was  meant  to  have 
reference  more  immediately  to  British  colonial 
ports,  yet  it  is  to  be  constructed  as  also  applying 
to  British  ports  in  Europe,  but  not  in  an  unlimited 
sense. 

A British  vessel  taking  in  a cargo  at  an  occlude, 
ed  port,  sailing  thence  for  a British  European 
port,  thence  unlading  the  same,  and  talfing  a new 
cargo  on  board,  no  part  thereof  having  at  any  time, 
been  brought  in  the  same  vessel  from  an  occlud- 
ed port,  and  consisting  of  articles  which  may  be 
lawfully  imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels 
owned  by  British  subjects,  will  be  entitled  to  an 
entry. 

The  same  privilege,  it  is  to  observed,  however, 
cannot  be  extended  to  British  vessels  employed  be- 
tween different  colonial  ports. 

In  the  former  case,  the  vessel  may  be  considered 
as  having  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
commercial  convention  of  the  3d.  July,  1 815;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  the  trade  being  by  the  convention, 
placed  upon  the  footing  that  each  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  retaining  the  complete  possession  of 
its  rights,  could  make  any  regulations  in  relation 
to  such  trade,  as  it  might  deem  expedient,  the  ves- 
sels are  liable  to  the  disqualifications  of  the  act 
of  congress  of  the  last  Session,  concerning  naviga- 
tion. The  iaw  itself  is  an  act  of  self-preservation, 
and  intended  to  counteract  the  restrictive  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain. 


Of  the  fisheries. — Important. 

Halifax,  Aug.  21. 

On  Monday  last  a decree  was  given  by  Crofton 
Uniacke,  esq.  judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty, 
in  the  case  of  the  schooner  Nabby,  an  American 
fishing  vessel,  lately  sent  into  this  port  by  one  of 
his  majesty’s  ships  for  adjudication.  It  appeared 
that  the  Nabby  had  not  only  taken  fish  on  the  coast* 
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but  that  she  had  been  found  at  anchor  in  one  of  the 
harbors,  into  which  she  had  not  been  driven  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  any  other  fortuitous  circum- 
stance. The  learned  judge  took  a very  extensive 
view  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  from  which 
it  clearly  appeared,  that  the  permission  granted  by 
the  treaty  of  ’83  to  Americans  to  take  fish  on  the 
coast  of  the  British  colonies,  and  to  make  the  fish 
so  taken  in  the  “ uninhabited ” harbors  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, be  could  not  be  construed  into  a permanent 
right,  but  expired  with  the  treaty,  which  was  bro- 
ken and  destroyed  by  the  American  declaration  of 
war  in  1812.  The  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo, 
tackle,  8tc.  was  therefore  condemned,  for  an  infrac 
tion  of  the  British  laws  of  navigation  and  trade,  and 
lias  been  delivered  over  to  the  principal  officers  of 
his  majesty’s  customs  for  sale  and  distribution  ac- 
cording to  law.  Two  other  vessels,  the  Washing- 
ton and  Raven,  detained  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, are  in  the  same  predicament. 

Aug.  31. — The  Nabby,  Washington,  and  Raven, 
American  fishing  vessels,  have  been  condemned 
in  the  court  of  vice  admiralty,  for  an  infraction  of 
the  British  laws  of  navigation  and  trade,  and  are  to 
be  sold  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  morrow. 

Sept.  1. — It  will  be  perceived  by  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  read  the  decree  of  the  judge  of 
the  admiralty  in  the  case  of  the  Nabby,  American 
fishing  vessel,  that  it  does  not  affect  the  preten- 
sions advanced  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
claiming  a right  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
other  places  in  the  sea,  as  she  was  condemned  for 
a violation  of  the  laws  made  for  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  navigation.  He  observed,  however,  that 
“it  would  seem  that  the  intention  of  the  British  go- 
vernment at  the  time  (1783)  was  not  to  acknowledge 
an  absolute  ripht  to  take  fish  in  those  places;  but” 
he  stated,  that  “the  court  was  not  called  upon  in 
this  case  to  determine  that  point.”  As  far  as  re- 
lates to  that  part  of  the  original  treaty  which  gave 
the  Americans  liberty  to  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays, 
and  creeks  of  his  majesty’s  dominions,  and  to  cure 
fish  on  their  shores,  most  undoubtedly  that  privi- 
lege ceased  when  the  American  government  violat- 
ed the  treaty  by  its  subsequent  declaration  of  war; 
and  the  judge  said  he  felt  himself  bound  to  declare 
that  “the  treaty  of  1783,  and  all  the  privileges  de- 
pending thereon,  had  ceased.” 

FROM  THE  NEW  TOllK  KVEW1NG  POST, 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  article  in  this  evening’s  pa- 
per, dated  Halifax,  that  an  American  fishing  ves- 
sel, called  the  Nabby,  has  Been  formally  condemn- 
ed by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  vice  admiralty 
there,  and  delivered  over  to  the  principal  officers 
of  the  customs  for  sale  and  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  law;  the  ground  of  the  condemnation 
was  an  infraction  of  the  British  laws  of  navigation 
and  trade,  in  taking  fish  on  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land. The  same  newspaper  informs  us  that  the 
decree  of  the  judge  abstains  from  denying  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all 
other  places  in  the  sea.  Does  it  indeed?  Truly 
we  are  under  particular  obligation  that  the  mari- 
time courts  of  Great  Britain  do  not  interdict  us 
from  the  use  of  the  great  high  way  of  nations;  that 
they  do  not  decree  that  the  open  sea  is  appropriat- 
ed to  her  own  exclusive  benefit. 

As  to  the  ground  that  Great  Britain  has  now  as- 
sumed for  the  justification  of  her  late  seizures  and 
condemnations  of  our  fishing  vessels,  we  venture  to 
say  that  what  appears  justification  in  her  own  eyes, 
will  be  regarded  in  % very  different  light  by  the 


American  government.  The  following  is  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  King,  on  a late  occasion,  as  express  d 
in  his  own  language. 

“ Vs  regards  the  fisheries,  those  of  the  ocean,  rot 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  nation,  are  free 
to  all  mer,  who  have  not  renounced  their  rights; 
those  of  the  coasts  and  bays  of  the  provinces,  rnn- 
quered  in  America,  from  France,  were  acquired  by 
the  common  sword,  and  mingled  blood,  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Englishmen:  members  of  the  same  empire 
we,  with  them,  h'id  a common  right  to  these  fishe- 
ries; and,  in  the  division  of  the  empire,  England  con- 
firmed our  title  without  condition  or  limitation — a 
title  equally  irrevocable  with  the  boundaries  or  of 
independence  itself! 

“Litiusque  rogamus 

Innocnm , e(  cunctist  undamque , auramque  putan- 
tem 

What  American,  I ask,  shall  hesitate  whether  he 
shall  adopt  this  language? 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND  &.C. 

The  duke  of  Sussex,  brother  of  the  prince  regent, 
attended  a dinner  lately  given  by  Mr.  Thorp's 
friends,  on  account  of  that  gentleman’s  election  to 
parliament,  from  the  city  of  London — an  opposition 
member.  The  duke,  made  a speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, encouraging  the  opposition  in  their  measures  , 
with  a handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles 
For,  be.  which  was  loudly  applauded.  For  this 
the  London  Courier  as  in  duty  bound,  severely  cate- 
chises “his  royal  highness” among  other  ques- 

tions asking — “does  it  contribute  much  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  prince,  that  he  should  be  the 
boon  companion  of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers?” — 
The  prince  might  answer  and  say, — “yes,  rather 
than  be  the  boon  companion  of  rogues  and  prosti- 
tutes.” 

Lord  Cochrane’s  frigate. — The  Richmond  Enqui- 
rer gives  the  following  account  of  this  vessel,  on 
the  authority  of  a gentleman  who  was  lately  on 
board  of  her:— “She  mounts  38  guns,  of  which  26 
are  long  18  pounders.  She  has  a sts  am  machinery 
to  move  her,  which  is  so  fixed  that  the  paddles 
may  be  lifted  up  out  of  the  water  in  case  of  a storm. 
She  is  rigged  in  the  manner  of  a Spanish  polacre — 
her  sails  managed  by  halyards  from  below,  and 
they  do  not  require  hands  to  go  aloft  to  furl  or 
unfurl  them.  She  was  completely  manned,  and  is 
supposed  to  he  destined  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.” 

Lu-w  case.  A iady,  charged  with  a libel  on  a 
certain  public  officer,  plead  her  own  cause,  an  l 
succeeded.  She  was  prepared  to  prove  the  truth 
of  what  she  stated,  but  Mr.  Justice  Bur-ough,  *aid 
“that  the  law  of  the  land  does  not  allow  you  to 
do” — Still,  the  jury  returned  a verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

Eeirenchment.  The  British  ministerialist  s appear 
to  be  excessively  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  opinion, 
in  favor  of  a retrenchment  of  expenses.  Every  tiling 
that  affects  it  will  reduce  the  amount  of  their 
spoils — for  outof  large  disbursements,  a few  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  m iy  be  taken  unmissed 

The  red  book — From  the  Franklin  Gazette. — The 
expenditure  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  department 
alone  presents  us  a highly  wrought  picture  of  toe 
trappings  and  extravagance  of  royalty.  'i’Jv  y arc* 
particularly  detailed  in  the  srrull  volume  he'bre  us. 
and  one  or  two  of  their  calculated  re^ubs 
serve  to  surprize  our  readers.  The  account  is  s . i - 
ed-for.  the  single  year  18H. 
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Upholsterers,  cabinet  makers,  or  mo- 
lu  manufacturers,  china  and  glassmen, 
clock  makers,  silversmiths,  ironmon- 
gers, locksmiths  and  tinmen.  §377,040  64 

Woolen  drapers,  gold  lacemen,  sword 
cutlers,  linen  drapers,  hatters,  hosiers, 
embroiderers,  silk  mercers,  taylors,  but- 
ton and  trunk  makers,  semptresses, 
laundresses,  lacemen,  dyers,  tent  ma- 
kers, floor  chalkers,  statuaries,  pluma - 
zier , cupper , herald  and  portrait  paint- 
ers, boat  builder,  chimney  sweepers, 
organ  builders,  engravers,  turners,  mat- 
layers,  floor  cloth  manufacturers,  car- 
vers, gilders,  picture  frame  manufac- 
turers, stationers,  booksellers,  printers, 
robe  makers,  surgeons,  apothecaries, 
chemists,  paper  hangers,  and  chair 
frame  makers.  §64,571  50 


§442.612  14 

Let  us  add  the  expenditures  of  the  Lord  Ste-ward's 
department  of  his  majesty’s  household,  for  three 
fourths  of  the  year  1815. 

Bread,  wine,  beer,  cider,  brandy, 
grocery,  cilery,  mustard,  vinegar,  le- 
mons, fruits,  wax,  tallow,  lamps,  tea, 
washing,  milk  and  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
egg*,  fuel,  disbursements,  bacon,  butcher, 
poultry,  fish,  oysters,  pastry,  vegeta- 
bles, stationer,  turner,  china,  brazier, 
glass,  cutler,  trunks,  linen,  scales,  mine- 
ral water,  gardens,  entertainments, 
maundy,  fees  and  stamps  on  issues.  §505,568  24 

§948,180  38 

So  that  my  lord  Chamberlain  and  my  lord  Stew- 
ard of  his  majesty’s  household,  spend  for  the  good 
people  of  old  England,  in  the  course  of  one  year, 
upwards  of  one  million  of  dollars  ! ! 

Gnomons  news  ! ! ! London  Aug.  4 — The  duke 
of  Clarence  has  declared,  says  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, that  it  is  his  intention  to  return  to  England 
in  the  course  of  a few  months,  as  he  has  the  -well 
grounded  prospect  of  her  royal  highness  bringing 
him  a prince  or  princess,  and  it  is  their  mutual 
wish  that  the  birth  should  take  place  in  England. 

The  same  paper  which  is  in  luck  with  its  inte- 
resting secrets,  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  pregnancy 
of  the  duchess  of  Cambridge,  is  also  announced; 
but  it  laments  to  learn  that  her  royal  highness  is 
to  be  confined  in  Hanover.  This  it  continues,  can- 
not be  acceptable  to  England,  unless  it  could  be 
supposed,  that  there  is  a design  of  separating  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover  from  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  that  the  future  sovereign  of  the  nation 
should  be  born  within  it. 

Edinburgh,  July-  34— On  Friday  last  came  on  at 
Holyroodhouse,  the  election  of  sixteen  noblemen 
to  represent  the  Scots  peerage  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liament, when  the  following  were  duly  returned: 

Duke  of  Roxburg,  48  votes;  marquis  of  Queen- 
bury,  54  votes;  marquis  of  Tweedale,  56  votes; 
marquis  of  Lothian,  57  votes;  earl  of  Errol,  55  votes; 
earl  of  Home,  56  votes;  earl  of  Kellie,  54  votes; 
carl  of  B.dcarras,  56  votes;  earl  of  Roseberry,  54 
votes;  viscount  Arbuthnqt,  45  votes;  lord  Forbes, 
54  votes;  lord  Salton,  55  votes;  lord  Gray,  55  votes ; 
lord  Sinclair,  50  votes;  lord  Colvill  of  Culross,  57; 
lord  Napier,  51  votes. 

Unsuccessful  candidates.  Earl  of  Caithness,  3 
votes;  earl  of  Selkirk,  13  votes;  lordReay,  26  votes; 
lord  Bclhavcn,  36  votes. 


F rench  revolution  m England — A London  editor 
in  the  plentitude  of  his  fears,  remarking  on  the 
election  of  sir  Francis  Burdett  as  a member  of  par- 
liament for  the  city  of  Westminster,  sagaciously  ob- 
serves-— “It  has  been  truly  affirmed,  that  every 
vote  given  for  sir  Francis  Burdett  is  given  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  This  is  in- 
deed an  alarming  truth;  and  it  may  be  further  said, 
that  every  such  vote  tends  to  a French  revolution , 
and  the  entire  demolition  of  that  glorious  systena 
which  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  bequeathed  by  their  wisdom,  we  trust, 
tq  a loyal  posterity!”  [ A right  round  period.'] 

SPAIN. 

The  northern  coasts  of  Spain  are  vexed  by  pa- 
triot privateers.  They  have  made  some  valuable 
captures,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  coasting  trade. 
One  of  the  prizes  made  by  them  had  on  board 

200.000  francs  in  specie. 

It  is  stated  that  Spain  will  “powerfully  solicit” 
the  allied  sovereigns,  when  met  in  congress  at 
Aix-N-Chapelle,  in  respect  to  her  afiairs  with  the 
United  States. 

Mo Hilo  demands  more  troops  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  himself  in  the  provinces  of  Venezuela. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  also  demands  3000  men  to 
to  keep  open  the  communication  with  Vera  Cruz. 

TURKEY. 

A letter  from  Constantinople,  dated  the  4th  of 
June,  published  at  Genoa,  states,  that  a Turkish 
lady,  a young  widow,  named  Zelida  Almeida, 
daughter  of  the  late  Ibrahim  Assid,  being  over- 
come with  ennui,  at  Trecisonde,  to  which  she  had 
retired,  was  desirous  of  joining  an  Italian  colonel 
at  Constantinople,  under  whose  protection  she  in- 
tended to  make  a tour  in  Europe,  taking  with  her 
all  her  wealth.—  Her  confidants  in  this  project  were 
the  Codi  Sherif  Hassan,  the  Bostangis  Achmet  and 
Elinovan,  and  her  three  favourite  slaves;  all  of 
whom,  on  its  being  discovered,  unfortunately  lost 
their  heads.  The  lady  herself  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  Italian  colonel,  at  the 
date  of  the  letter,  had  not  arrived  at  Constantino? 
pie,  but  orders  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest,  in 
case  of  his  making  his  appearance  there. 

EAST  INDIES* 

Calcutta , April  6.— There  at  present  on  the  river 
twenty-eight  sail  of  free  traders,  and  four  country 
ships,  bound  to  England,  measuring  on  the  aggre- 
gate 14,190  tons;  thirty  five  ships  and  vessels,  mea- 
suring 11,070  tons,  employed  in  the  country  trade; 
and  thirty-four  ships  and  vessels,  measuring  14,425 
tons,  lajd  up. 

At  Calcutta  from  Feb.  17  to  March  23,  1818 — 
‘4493  persons  had  the  cholera  morbus — 2297  reco- 
vered— 1731  were  convalescent — and  555  have  died. 

Cotton  trade.  A letter  from  a mercantile  house 
at  Calcutta  says — “We  find,  by  reference  to  our 
custom  house,  that  from  the  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec. 
1817,  the  exports  to  the  United  kingdom  were 
130,766  bales  of  800  lbs.— to  China  125,000  do.— 
to  America  and  foreign  Europe  20,000. — total 
275,766, 

“For  the  present  year,  on  pretty  correct  data, 
there  will  be  245,000  bales,  or  a decrease  of  about 

30.000  bales;  the  produce  of  the  last  crop  being, 
we  believe,  short  in  that  proportion,  partially  ow- 
ing to  drought  in  some  of  the  districts,  and  partial- 
ly to  military  operations  in  contiguous  ones,  which 
indeed  have  not  terminated  yet,  and  incline  us  to 
apprehend  a continued  interruption  to  the  cultiva- 
tion or  transit  of  cotton  throughout  this  year. 

“The  cotton  country  is  as  little  comparatively 
remarkable  for  fertility  of  soil,  as  for  popular 
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lion;  and  those  who  presume  to  form  their  judg 
merit  on  the  capacity  of  the  western  provinces  of 
these  vast  dominions,  from  the  proverbial  richness 
of  population  of  Bengal,  are  in  a palpable  error. 
An  increased  cultivation  cannot  be  suddenly  accom 
plished.  The  expected  enlargement  of  consump 
tion  abroad,  may  perhaps  equal  all  we  can  do,  un- 
less the  government  itseif  bring  the  sea  coast  of 
Bengal,  (at present  a wilderness  occu'piedjby  tigers) 
into  rivalrv  with  your  Sea  Island  produce.” 
Abstract  of  shipping  in  the  river  Uooghly , 1st  May , 
1818  — from  a Calcutta  paper  of  May  10. 


Descriptions  of  vessels  No. 

ves. 

tons. 

Pree  traders  for  Great  Britain 

20 

C673 

Ditto  for  Malta, 

Ditto  for  Cape  Good  Hope, 

1 

205 

1 

310 

Country  ships  for  Great  Britain, 

2 

900 

Ditto  for  Malta, 

1 

780 

Ditto  for  China, 

6 

3790 

Ditto  for  Manilla,  2 

Ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  country 
trade,  including  the  Isle  of  France,  Per- 

524 

sian  Gulf,  Sic. 

20 

5327 

New  ships  for  sale, 

Laid  up  for  sale  or  freight, 

12 

6990 

39 

12915 

American  vessels, 

12 

4050 

French  vessels, 

2 

893 

Ditto  Calcutta  built. 

1 

630 

Spanish  vessels  for  Manilla, 

2 

530 

Danish  vessels. 

1 

500 

Arabian  vessels, 

2 

450 

Total  124  47476 

Wholesale  plunder.  A London  paper  says — The 
gallantry  of  our  troops,  in  the  course  of  the  late 
hostilities  in  India,  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
very  ample  share  of  prize  money.  Two  hundred 
camels  laden  with  treasure,  partly  silver,  belonging 
to  the  Peish-wa , are  said  to  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bombay  troops,  and  a private  letter 
from  Madras,  of  February  26,  states,  that  major 
Grant,  commanding  the  Mysore  horse,  had,  in  the 
capture  of  ffolkar's  jewels,  of  which  there  were  no 
less  than  fifty  camel  loads,  realised  so  immense  a 
booty,  that  the  share  alone  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  sir  T.  Hislop,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  more 
than  100,0001.  sterling. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  increase  in  the  colony  ofcultivat:on  and  live 
stock,  from  the  end  of  1813  to  the  end  of  1815,  has 
been  in  acres  cultivated  3,756,  pasture  46,645,  hor- 
ses and  mares  437,  and  sheep  3,706.  From  1800 
to  1815,  or  in  15  years,  the  increase  of  stock  was 
surprising,  being  from  163  horses,  their  highest 
number  for  the  first  12  years,  to  2,328,  from  1,044 
horned  cattle,  to  25,279,  and  from  6,124  sheep  to 
62,476,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  cattle  annually  killed  for  the 
supply  of  the  king’s  stores  and  the  general  consump- 
tion. 

BARBARY  POWERS. 

Severe  conflict.  The  following  article,  (says  a 
late  Liverpool  paper)  dated  Faro,  June  12,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  last  Lisbon  mail: — “An  Algerine 
corsair,  full  of  men,  was  lately  sunk  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  by  two  Portuguese  men  of  war,  after  a 
most  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  of  nine  glasses, 
wherein  vast  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
The  Rover  maintained  the  action  with  great  firm- 
ness, and  such  undaunted  resolution,  that  at  one 
time  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  would  not  have 
beat  them  off*,  notwithstanding  the  superior  odds 
against  her. 

The  Portuguese  behaved  manfully,  and  offered 


to  give  quarters,  provided  they  would  strike,  which 
generous  and  humane  offer  the  pirates  did,  with 
horrid  imprecations,  disdainfully  refuse;  and  so  re- 
vengeful were  the  infidels  to  the  last,  that  they 
fired  grape  and  partridge  shot  from  the  deck,  and 
small  arms  out  of  the  tops  into  the  men  of  war,  as 
they  were  going  down,  which  did  a deal  of  mis- 
chief amongst  the  Portuguese.  Both  the  ships 
were  severely  shattered — one  had  several  shots 
between  wind  and  water,  which  made  her  very 
leaky,  and  her  sails  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces — the 
other  had  her  foremast  and  bowsprit  carried  away, 
with  part  of  her  starboard  bow,  and  a large  shot 
went  15  inches  in  her  mainmast.  It  is  thought  the 
pirates  had  expended  all  their  cannon  balls,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  engagement  they  fired  from 
their  great  guns,  marling  spikes,  ringbolts,  rusty 
nails,  bits  of  iron,  and  lead  cut  into  square  pieces.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  regret  to  believe  that  many  great  abuses  are 
committed  under  the  patriot  flag.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  b*1  used  by  some  as  a cover  for  mere  acts  of 
piracy.  But  so  far  as  the  regular  governments 'of 
South  America  have  any  controul,  the  rules  and 
practices  of  civilized  war  are  as  well  observed  as 
can  be  expected. 

It  is  intimated  that  gen.  McGregor  is  about  to 
join  the  patriots  of  Venezuela  again. 

A letter  from  Jamaica  mentions  some  American 
vessels  had  been  detained  at  Porto  Bello  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occupation  of  Pensacola. 

Mr.  Irvine,  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  has 
arrived  in  the  Oronoco,  and  was  very  respectfully 
received  by  Bolivar,  the  supreme  chief. 

Admiral  Brion  has  brought  a large  supply  of  arms 
and  ammunition  for  the  patriots. 

The  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser  of  Tues- 
day, contains  the  following  notice  of  an  important 
decision  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S. 

Commodore  Taylor. — This  gentleman,  after  solemn 
argument,  was  on  Saturday  last  discharged  from 
bail,  by  his  honor  judge  Van  Ness,  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  a suit  instituted  by 
Don  Thomas  Stoughton,  consul  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty.—We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  state 
all  the  points  which  came  before  the  court;  but 
understand  the  court  decided — 

First — That  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  prize 
cases  as  between  Spain  and  heY  colonies;  or  the 
colonies  and  any  other  power  at  war,  where  the 
vessel  making  the  capture  was  not  fitted  out  of  the 
U.  States. 

Secondly — That  where  the  vessel  making  the 
Capture,  was  alleged  to  have  been  fitted  out  of 
the  United  States,  but  was  cruizing  on  the  high 
seas,  under  the  commission  and  authority  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  the  court  would  not  interfere,  un- 
less the  captured  property  was  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Thirdly — That  the  court  deemed  the  question 
of  damages  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize — That  not  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  latter,  it  could  not  have  of  a matter  necessarily 
growing  out  of,  and  depending  upon  it — and,  there- 
fore, that  it  would  not  hold  com.  Taylor  to  bail 
in  the  suit  instituted  against  him  for  damages — the 
property  not  having  been  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court,  but  carried  into  a port  of  the 
captor. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says — We  observe  in 
the  London  Times  of  the  3d  August,  a letter  to 
lord  Castlereagh,  from  a deputy  of  JSfew  Grenada,  of 
date  London  April  10,  protesting  in  the  name  of  the 
confederated  provinces  of  New  Grenada,  “in  the 
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most  solemn  manner,  against  the  opening  of  any 
negociation  respecting  the  future  fate  of  the  Arne 
ricas,  without  his  being  heard,  and  which  has  not 
for  its  basis  their  independence” — and  expressing  his 
desire  that  “this  protest  be  common  to  all  powers 
of  Europe,  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  mediation, 
although  solely  addressed  to  his  Britannic  majesty's 
ministers,  conceiving  them  to  be  the  principal  me- 
diators from  their  having  offered  to  be  so  when  the 
first  occurrences  took  place.” 

Articles  of  agreement,  between  citizen  Joseph  Ar- 
tigas,  chief  of  the  orientals  and  the  protestor  of 
the  free  people,  and  lieutenant  Edward  Frank- 
land,  commissioner  of  the  forces  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  in  South  America,  relative  to  the  reci- 
procal security  of  free  trade,  between  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  ports  of 
the  Oriental  shore,  on  the  river  Plate. 

Article  1.  The  chief  of  the  orientals  admits  on  his 
part,  all  English  merchants  to  a freo  trade,  and  he 
hinds  himself  to  respect  and  cause  to  be  respected, 
in  all  the  ports  under  his  command,  the  security  of 
their  persons  and  property;  provided,  the  English 
merchants,  presenting  themselves  in  said  ports, 
will  bring  a passport  from  the  English  commander 
or  his  representative. 

Article  2.  The  English  merchants  will  be^requir- 
to  pay  in  said  ports,  the  export  and  import  du- 
ties already  established  and  specified  in  the  an- 
nexed tariff. 

Article  3.  No  contribution  of  any  kind,  or  ex- 
traordinary loan  shall  be  imposed  upon  British  mer- 
chants. 

Articled-  The  English  merchants  are  allowed  to 
pursue  their  trade  in  the  ports  where  they  may  ea*. 
tablish  themselves,  and  receive  the  goods  that  may 
suit  them. 

Article  5.  The  English  commander  will  not  inter- 
fere on  his  part  with  neutral  and  friendly  govern- 
ments, in  order  that  said  trade  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted or  molested. 

Article  6.  The  English  commander  or  his  repre- 
sentatives, shall  not  deliver  any  passport  to  English 
merchants  going  or  coming  from  ports  belonging 
to  that  government  with  which  we  are  actually  at 
war. 

Article  7.  In  order  that  these  articles  may  have 
full  force,  duplicate  agreements  shall  be  signed  by 
the  commander  of  the  naval  forces  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  and  the  chief  of  the  orientals,  both  re- 
maining, in  case  of  being  ratified,  bound  to  each  for 
the  exact  observance  of  each  article. 

Signed  at  Purification,  or  the  8th  of  Aug.  1817. 

(Signed)  JOSE  ARTIGAS, 

EDWARD  FRANKLAND. 

We  ratify  the  foregoing  articles  of  agreement  so 
corrected  on  the  original,  bearing  the  above  ex- 
pressed date,  and  that  it  may  so  appear,  we  have 
signed  it  at  Buenos  Ayres,  20th  Aug.  1817. 

(Signed)  WM.  BOWLES, 

Commander  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s  naval  forces 
in  South  America. 

R.  P.  STAPLES,  H.  B.  M.  consul. 
Kingston  Jam,  Aug.  28 — “I  now  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  enclose  you  a translation  of  a proclamation  of 
gen.  Aury,  dated  at  his  head-quarters  of  Providence 
and  St.  Catalina,  the  10th  of  July  ult.  By  its  con- 
tents you  will  become  informed  of  the  great  authori- 
ties who  have  sanctioned  him  to  undertake  an  en- 
terprise, which  if  successful,  will  demand  the  gra- 
titude of  suffering  humanity,  and,  at  a blow,  decide 
the  fate  of  all  South  America,  now  universally 
struggling  for  he?  unalienable  right — that  ef  becom- 
ing a free  and  independent  republic.  In  spite  of  the 


obduracy  of  imbecile  Spain,  the  scourge  of  every 
land;  not  from  the  chastisement  she  inflicts  upon 
the  nations  of  the  world  by  the  force  of  her  arms, 
but,  from  her  consummate  superstition,  bigotry, 
ignorance  and  consequently  unheeded  despotism 
and  barbarity  towards  the  unhappy  few  who  are 
doomed  to  breathe  the  pestilential  air  of  her  cur- 
tailed domain.  The  aforesaid  proclamation  I have 
received  from  St.  Catalina.  By  the  man  of  war 
which  I daily  expect  will  arrive  here  from  Porto 
Bello  and  Cha&res,  I hope  to  obtain  interesting 
news  from  the  Pacific;  of  all  which  I will  make 
you  acquainted  with  by  the  first  occasion. 

Charleston  City  Gaz. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Luis  Aury,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  that  have 
opened  their  campaign  upon  .Yew  Grenada , in  the 
name  of  the  confederated  republics  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Chili. 

TO  EMIGRANTS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Fellow  citizens : The  majestic  and  powerful  unit- 
ed states  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  desirous  to  co- 
operate, as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  their  enslaved  brethren,  have  commission- 
ed me  to  fulfil  this  noble  enterprise  upon  N ew  Grana- 
da: blessed  be  heaven,  that  has  inspired  such  mag- 
nanimous sentiments;  and  may  the  union  and  dis- 
creet conduct  of  those  governments  form  the  polar 
star  of  our  future  hopes. 

Friends  in  pilgrimage,  and  without  a country!  I 
direct  myself  to  you;  apprising  you  of  the  liberal 
and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  two  republics,  who, 
loan  us  their  credit,  and  all  that  influence  acquired 
during  their  past  and  recent  achievements;  incorpo- 
rate yourselves,  at  once,  I entreat  you,  among  the 
valliant  legions  at  my  command,  employed  in  this 
great  and  portentous  work.  Hasten  without  delay 
to  enlist  yourselves  under  the  protection  of  these 
sacred  standards,  the  terror  of  tyrants,  both  on  sea 
and  land.  If  the  glory  of  our  beloved  country,  and 
personal  interests,  impose  upon  us  the  unequivocal 
obligation  of  persecuting  our  implacable  enemies, 
the  cries  of  afflicted  humanity  demand  our  aid  to 
terminate  the  age  of  barbarism  that  hangs  suspend- 
ed over  innocence.  Men  born  to  be  free  daily  make 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  the  inestimable  privi- 
leges which  they  lost  in  1815;  and  destitute  of  naval 
protection  and  warlike  munitions,  only  encounter 
death  as  the  reward  of  their  heroic  exertions — and 
the  guarantee  of  the  august  republics,  our  protec- 
tors has  supplied  us  with  the  necessary  elements  to 
realize  the  plan  we  propose. 

Compatriots— May  a noble  enthusiasm  animate 
you  all,  and  may  every  thing  tend  to  attain  the 
independence  and  precious  liberties  which  we 
cantend  for,  or  a death  honorable  to  the  sons  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Brave  strangers — who  by  your  political  senti- 
ments, or  from  other  motives,  have  entered  the  tor- 
rid zone,  adorned  with  virtues  peculiar  to  the  man 
of  honor — flock  brethren  to  our  standards,  come  to 
enjoy  both  that  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
the  fanaticism  and  cruelty  of  despots  extorted  from 
you.  I ensure  you  the  gratitude  of  my  compatriots, 
with  whom  connected,  in  sweet  intercourse,  we 
shall  partake  of  all  the  advantages  which  our  de- 
lightful and  rich  soil  promises. 

To  the  commanders  of  the  Mexican  vessels  of  war 
still  cruzing  in  these  seas,  and  as  yet  have  not  arrived 
in  this  port — I deem  it  sufficient  to  address  you  this 
circular,  to  invigorate  your  zeal  for  the  cause  you 
have  espoused,  and  the  subordination  you  owe  me; 
and  which,  from  respect,  requires  our  speedy  re* 
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concentration  in  this  point;  but  if  there  be  any  one 
amongst  you,  who,  influenced  by  a vile  interest, 
should  wish  to  depart  from  his  duty,  of  which  anew 
I acquaint  you,  in  conformity  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
supreme  authorities  I represent,  be  it  known  to  you, 
that  the  most  rigorous  measures  will  be  adopted 
against  those  who  shall  not  have  presented  them- 
selves in  this  island  within  the  precise  term  of  two 
months. 

liberty!  Independence ! or  Death.' 

At  my  haad  quarters  in  the  island  of  Providence 
and  St.  Catalina,  the  10th  dav  of  July,  1818 
—9th.  LUIS  AURY. 

FLORIDA. 

Maj.  gen.E.  P Gaines  passed  this  place  yester- 
day, on  his  way  to  Georgia.  The  general  is  imme- 
diately from  Pensacola,  and  informs  us  that  the  ut- 
most harmony  existed  among  every  class  of  citizens 
at  that  place;  that  so  far  from  murmuring,  the  Spa- 
niards who  remained,  found  no  fault  whatever  with 
the  authorities  established  by  gen.  Jackson,  and 
that  not  an  instance  had  occurred  in  which  a devia- 
tion had  taken  place  from  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  articles  of  capitulation  entered  into  and 
ratified  between  gen.  Jackson,  and  don  Masot,  the 
late  governor  of  that  place. — St.  Stephen's  Hal. 

We  understand  that  three  companies  of  mounted 
men,  to  wit:  one  under  the  immediate  command  of 
capt.  Wm.  F.  Ware,  who  will  have  the  direction  of 
the  whole,  one  under  capt  Al’Girt  and  the  third 
under  capt.  Boyle,  consisting  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  are  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Ciai 
borne  in  a few  days  to  scour  the  country  from  that 
place  to  fort  Jackson,  and  if  possible,  disperse  a 
party  of  out- lying  Indians  which  infest  the  road, 
more  for  the  object  of  plunder  than  a disposition 
to  commit  murder.  It  is  pretty  well  ascertained 
that  the  Indians  in  East  Florida  are  now  disposed 
for  peace,  that  it  only  remains  to  break  up  the 
horde  which  frequent  the  road  betweeu  this  and 
Georgia,  and  which  we  understand  have  never  at- 
tached itself  to  any  party,  but  continued  plundering 
during  the  short  interval  of  peace  which  took  place 
after  the  late  British  war,  to  put  a termination  to 
our  troubles  with  the  savages  in  this  quarter. — Ibid 


CHRONICLE. 

“Thomas’s  wheat*  We  made  a remarkable 
mistake  in  our  last  paper  in  giving  the  product  of 
the  beautiful  wheal  which  grew  on  Mr.  Thomas’ 
farm — it  was  hiti-two  for  one,  and  not  Jortytioo , 
as  we  stated  it. 

Adjt  and  insp.  gen’s  office^  Sept.  11,  1818. 

General  order. — To  promote  the  health  of  the 
troops  and  to  facilitate  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  subsisting  the  army,  by  an  established  depart- 
ment of  supplies,  the  commanding  officer  of  every 
permanent  post  and  garrison,  where  the  public 
lands  will  justify  such  measure,  will  annually  cul- 
tivate a garden,  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
equal  to  supplying  the  hospital  and  garrison  with 
the  necessary  kitchen  vegetables  throughout  the 
year— and  he  will  be  held  accountable  for  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  cultivation,  preservation,  and  proper 
distribution  of  the  same,  on  the  report  of  the  in- 
spector, or  any  other  commissioned  officer. 

Whenever  an  officer  is  removed  or  relieved  from 
the  command  of  such  post,  the  general,  or  officer 
giving  the  order,  will  cause  him  to  be  furnished 
with  duplicate  certificates  of  the  state  ot  his  gar- 
den and  the  amount  and  condition  of  vegetables  on 
hand,  one  of  which  lie  will  immediately  transmit 
to  the  commissary  general  of  supplies,  and  a copy 


will  be  entered  in  the  orderly  book  of  the  garrison* 
for  the  inspection  of  the  proper  authority. 

In  addiiion  to  this  arrangement,  a more  exten- 
sive cultivation  will  be  commenced,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, at  the  following  posts,  viz:  On  Red  river, 
near  Natchitoches,  at  Belle  Point,  on  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  posts  on  the  Missouri  above  Belle  Fontaine, 
*nd  on  the  Mississippi  above  fort  Armstrong, 
including  that  post,  at  Greenbay  and  Chicago,  anil 
any  posts  that  may  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  upper  lakes. 

The  cultivation  of  anv  public  lands,  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garrisons 
and  posts,  shall  be  carried  on  by  the  troops  under 
the  direction  of  the  several  commanding  officers  of 
the  posts,  and  will  embrace  the  bread  and  other 
substantial  vegetable  part  of  the  ration. 

Such  supplies,  not  exceeding  the  qulhtity  requir- 
ed for  the  permanent  subsistence  of  the  garrisons, 
delivered  to,  and  receipted  for,  by  the  assistant 
commissaries  of  th*  posts,  of  the  cultivation  of 
of  the  in  ops,  will  be  paid  for  by  th  e commissary  ge- 
neral of  supplies,  at  the  contract  prices;  those  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  contract  price  at 
St.  Louis;  and  those  on  the  lakes  at  the  contract 
price  at  Detroit;  to  be  delivered  before  the  1st  of 
January  in  each  year. 

The  amount  of  such  sales  will  be  equally  distri- 
buted by  paymasters  among  the  non  commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  privates,  and  laborers,  of  the 
several  garrisons,  according  to  the  muster  rolls,  at 
the  next  pay  day  after  the  same  is  received  for  that 
purpose. 

The  sever*!  commanding  officers  will  report  ihe 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  under  this  order 
by  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  prospect  of  the  crops 
on  the  first  of  October,  in  each  year,  that  the  cotc- 
missary  general  of  supplies  may  regulate  his  mea- 
sures accordingly:  and  for  any  improoer  manage- 
ment or  losses  sustained  within  the  control  of  the 
commanding  officers  in  the  execution  of  this  order, 
they  will  be  held  responsible. 

By  order, 

D.  PARKER,  Adjt.and  nsp.  Gen. 

A new  town  called  Blakely , has  been  laid  off*  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pedee,  North  Carolina.  The 
improved  navigation  of  this  river,  and  the  making 
of  several  good  roads,  will  probably  render  this  a 
lively  place,  in  a very  short  time. 

A piece  of  plate  has  been  presented  to  capt.  F. 
Lee,  [a  silver  pitcher]  of  the  U S.  revenue  cutter 
Eagle,  and  a present  made  also  to  her  crew,  by  cer- 
tain  insurance  companies  of  Philadelphia,  for  exer- 
tions made  to  save  the  ship  Betsey  and  her  cargo. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notice  such  things. 

A detachment  of  200  U.  S.  infantry  under  the 
command  ofmaj  Burd,  recruited  chiefly  in  this  city 
and  its  neighborhood,  lef;  Baltimore  on  Thursday, 
in  the  steam  boat  for  Norfolk,  to  join  the  troops  to 
the  southward  under  the  command  of  gen.  Jackson. 

Italian  Jlr lists.  A New  York  paper  says — Seig- 
nor.s  Pekenino  and  Ralhma,  architects,  have  just 
arrived  in  this  city  from  Italy,  with  their  diplomas 
and  specimens  of  their  performances.  We  have 
been  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  perfection  to 
which  they  have  brought  the  art  of  delineating  the 
human  face  with  no  offier  implements  but  pen  and 
ink!  We  yesterday  inspected  a miniature  likeness 
of  a lady,  executed  in  this  manner,  and  would 
scarcely  he  convinced  that  we  were  not  examining 
a most  delicate  and  superb  copperplate  engraving; 
so  admirably  was  it  shaded,  so  expressively  was 
the  countenance,  and  so  natural  was  the  disposition 
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of  the  drapery.  Seignor  Pekeniuo  is  now  taking1  a 
miniature  likeness  of  governor  Clinton , with  pen  and 
ink  only,  beneath  which  will  be  a specimen  of  his 
writing,  which  is  truly  elegant. 

Cotton,  A Liverpool  circular-writer  says,  the 
cotton  crops  are  not  good,  at  least  in  the  Eastern 
states!!! 

The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian,  captain 
Downes,  has  sailed  from  Boston  for  the  north  west 
coast. 

Strange  co-operation. — On  the  12th  ult.  Benja- 
min Van  Veg'oten,  attorney  at  law,  of  Johnstown, 
New  York,  and  James  Cary,  farmer,  of  the  same 
county,  anticipated  the  mandate  of  their  Creator 
by  rashly  putting  themselves  to  death  by  hanging; 
and,  what  is  singular,  these  persons  resided  four 
miles  apart,  having  no  connection,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  consummated  this  unnatural  crime  about 
the  same  time. 

Montreal  and  its  suburbs , by  a late  census,  it  is 
stated,  contains  a population  of  about  24,000  souls. 

Died,  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  Onondago,  N.  Y general 
Asa  Danforth , aged  72, — a soldier  of  the  revolution 
and  an  honest  and  most  liberal  man.  He  was  very 
respectfully  interred  with  masonic  honors,  amidst 
a large  concourse  of  people. 

The  Erie  steam  boat,  from  Buffalo,  arrived  on  her 
first' trip  to  Detroit,  on  the  27th  Aug.  The  Detroit 
Gazette  observes— ‘‘Nothing  could  exceed  the  sur- 
prise of  the  sons  of  the  forest,  on  seeing  the  Walk- 
in-the  -water,  moving  majestically  and  rapidly  against 
'a  strong  current,  without  the  assistance  of  sails  or 
oars — They  lined  the  banks  above  Malden,  and  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  by  repeated  shouts  of 
uTai-yoh,nichee /”*  A report  had  been  circulated 

among  them,  that  a “big  canoe”  would  soon  come 
from  the  ftnoisy  -waters ,”  which,  by  order  of  the 

reat  father  of  the  “ Che-mo-ko-mons,”-\  would  be 

rawa  through  the  lakes  and  rivers  by  sturgeons ! — 
Of  the  truth  of  the  report  they  are  now  perfectly 
satisfied.” 

Three  children  were  born  in  North  Carolina, 
weighing  together  11  1-4  lbs.  and  named  George 
Washington,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

Singular  preservation. — A Catskill  N.  Y„  paper 
Says — We  learn  that  a sloop  with  about  60  passen- 
gers from  the  Methodist  camp  meeting,  was  cap- 
sized in  Tappan  bay  by  a flaw  of  wind,  and  two  la- 
dies thrown  into  the  river — a returning  swell  threw 
them  back  without  injury  into  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  vessel  immediately  righted. 

Salt. — A letter  from  Meadville,  Penn,  announces 
the  discovery  of  salt  water,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  manufactory  of  salt.  It  is  said  that  salt 
from  the  Onondago  works  to  the  value  of  §100,000 
per  annum,  has  heretofore  been  landed  at  Erie, 
for  the  supply  of  certain  parts  of  the  western  coun- 
try. 

Connecticut. — The  republican  council  nomination 
has  succeeded.  The  vote  for  or  against  the  con- 
stitution as  recently  adopted  by  the  convention,  is  to 
be  taken  an  Monday  next. 

Died  on  the  18th  ultimo,  at  Chesnut  Ridge,  near 
Greensburgh,  (Penn.)  Mrs.  St  Clair , relict  of  the 
late  major  gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair. 

Divine  right  of  kings.  Rumbold,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  said  “he  could  not  conceive  that  the  Al- 
mighty intended  that  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
should  come  into  the  world  with  saddles  on  their 
^acks,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  that  a few 

*An  exclamation  of  surprise. 

-^-Long-Knives — or  yankees. 


should  come  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  them  to 
death  ” 

Bonaparte  has  defined  it  as  one  of  the  sublimest 
operations  of  war,  to  march  five  leagues  a day,  fight 
a battle,  and  sleep-in  safety.  How  far  Americans 
have  attained  to  this  sublimity,  or  need  the  instruc- 
tion of  imported  European  officers,  is  best  ascertain- 
ed by  the  following  facts:— Gen.  Coffee,  in  1814, 
performed  a march  with  his  brigade,  of  120  miles 
in  36  hours;  and,  three  days  subsequently,  march- 
ing 91  miles,  participated  in  the  memorable  action 
of  the  23d  December. 

Col.  George  Elliot,  with  a detachment  of  400 
Tennesseans  commenced  crossing  the  Ocklokeny 
river,  at.  11  o’clock,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1818,  and 
by  12  o’clock,  on  the  1st  of  April,  at  37  miles  dis- 
tance, was  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  slept  in  se- 
curity that  night,  amid  the  flames  of  Mikasuky. — 

Eauiwox.  From  the  National  Intelligencer — This 
day  (23u  Sept.)  at  18  minutes  and  11  seconds  past 
11  o’clock,  A.  M.  according  to  the  meridian  of  the 
capitol,  the  centre  of  the  sun  will  be  in  the  equa- 
tor; and  at  that  time  will  begin  the  night  of  six 
'months  at  the  north  pole,  and  the  day  of  six  months 
at  the  south  pole.  In  the  month  of  September,  A.D. 
27738,  and  not  before,  the  sun’s  centre  will  be  in 
the  equinox  at  the  same  time  of  day  to  our  meri- 
dian. 

In  this  notice,  the  sun’s  semi-diameter,  and  the 
effect  of  refraction,  are  not  considered. 

Washington  city , September  23,  1818. 

Spartan  oath — The  following  is  a curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  laconic  manner  in  which  state  busi- 
ness was  dispatched  amongst  the  Spartans,  (trans- 
lated from  the  Latin.)  “We  that  are  as  good  as 
you,  do  constitute  you  our  king;  and  if  you  defend 
our  liberties  we  will  defend  you;  if  not,  not.” 

London  paper. 

Milton,  Pa.  S>pt.  20 — On  Saturday  afternoon  and 
night,  a seine  was  hauled  with  very  great  success  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Crooks  Riffles  in  the  N.  E, 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  by  a party  of  gentle- 
men in  the  town  of  Northumberland,  when  a large 
number  of  rockfish,  or  streaked  bass,  were  taken. 
Some  of  them  measured  from  mouth  to  tail,  three 
feet  five  inches,  round  the  gills  one  foot  eleven 
inches,  and  weighed  twenty-eight  pounds;  others 
eighteen  pounds. 

Poston  Sept.  26.— On  Thursday  the  new  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  displayed  at  the  navy  yard, 
Charlestown,  and  on  board  the  national  ships  of 
war  in  Boston  harbor. — The  “star  spangled  banner” 
was  saluted  by  each  vessel,  by  direction  of  the  navy 
department.  Similar  honors  are  to  be  paid,  on  its 
being  hoisted  at  all  the  stations. 

PROCLAMATION, 

By  De  Witt  Clinton , governor  of  the  state  of  Nexu- 
York. 

Whereas  the  great  and  multiplied  blessings  con- 
ferred by  Almighty  God  on  the  people  of  this  state, 
demand  from  them  the  solemn  and  united  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift;  I have  therefore  considered  it  an  in- 
dispensable duty  to  recommend  the  observance  of 
a day  of  public  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  and  I do 
accordingly  recommend  for  that  purpose,  Thurs- 
day the  fifth  day  of  November  next. 

In  witness  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  subscrib- 
ed my  name,  and  affixed  the  privy  seal  of  the 
(L.  S.)  state,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  this  21st  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1818, 
and  in  the  43d  year  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 
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Constitution  of  Illinois. 

The  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  having-  the 
right  of  admission  into  the  general  government  as 
a member  of  the  Union,  consistent  wi'h  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  the  ordinance  of  con- 
gress of  1787,  and  the  law  of  congress,  “approved 
April  18th,  1818, 1 ” entitled  “an  act  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Illinois  Territory  to  form  a constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  and  for  the  admission  of 
such  state  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  and  for  other  purposes;”  in  order  to 
establish  justice,  promote  the  welfare  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  then 
posterity,  do  by  their  representatives  in  convention 
ordain  and  establish  the  following  constitution  or 
form  of  government;  and  do  mutually  agree  with 
each  other  to  form  themselves  into  a free  and  inde- 
pendent state  by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 
And  they  do  hereby  ratify  the  boundaries  assigned 
to  such  state  by  the  act  of’congress  aforesaid,  which 
are  as  follows,’  to  wit:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wabash  river;  thence  up  the  same,  and  with  the 
line  of  Indiana  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  state; 
thence  east  with  the  line  of  said  state,  to  the  middle 
of  lake  Michigan;  thence  north  along  the  middle  of 
said  lake,  to  north  latitude  forty-two  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes;  thence  west  to  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi  river;  and  thence  dawn  along  the  mid- 
dle of  that  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver; and  thence  up  the  latter  river  along  its  north 
western  shore  to  the  beginning. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government. 

Sect.  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
departments,  and  each  of  them  be  confided  to  a se- 
parate body  of  magistracy,  to  wit:  Those  which  are 
legislative  to  one;  those  which  are  executive  to  ano- 
ther;-and  those  which  are  judiciary,  to  another. 

Sect . 2.  No  person,  or  collection  of  persons,  being 
one  of  those  departments,  shall  exercise  any  power 
properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except 
as  herein  after  expressly  directed  or  permitted. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Sect.  1.  The  legislative  authority  of  this  state, 
shall  be  vested  in  a general  assembly,  which  shall 
consist  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both 
to  be  elected  by  the  people. 

Sect.  2.  The  first  election  for  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, shall  commence  on  the  third  Thursday  of 
September  next,  and  continue  for  that  and  the  two 
succeeding  days;  and  the  next  election  shall  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty,  and  forever  after,  elections 
shall  be  held  once  in  two  years,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  August,  in  each  and  every  county,  at  such  places 
therein  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sect.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
who  shall  not  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state:  who  shall  not  have  resid- 
ed within  the  limits  of  the  county  or  district  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen,  twelve  months  next  pre- 
ceding his  election,  if  such  county  or  district  shall 
have  been  so  long  erected;  but  if  not,  then  within 
the  limits  of  the  county  or  counties,  district  or  dis- 
tricts out  of  which  the  same  shall  have  been  taken, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  on  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States  or  of  tills  state;  and  who 
moreover  shall  not  have  paid  a state  or  county  tax. 

Sect.  4.  The  senators  at  their  first  session  herein 
provided  for,  shall  be  divided  by  lot  from  their  re- 
spective counties  or  districts,  as  near  as  can  be,  into 
two  classes,  The  sea$  of  the  senators  of  the  first 


class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second 
year;  and  those  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration 
of  the* fourth  year,  so  that  one  half  thereof,  a9  near  as 
possible,  may  be  biennially  chosen  forever  thereafter. 

Sect.  5.  The  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives shall  at  the  first  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, holden  after  the  returns  herein  provided  for  are 
made,  be  fixed  by  the  general  assembly,  and  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  counties  or  districts  to  be 
established  by  law,  according  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants.  The  number  of  representatives  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-seven,  nor  more  than  thirty- 
six,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  this  state 
shall  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand;  and  the  num- 
ber of  senators  shall  never  be  less  than  one  third  nor 
more  than  one  half  of  the  number  of  represent!  tives. 

Sect  6.  No  person  shall  be  a senator  who  has  not 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  9hall  not 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not 
have  resided  one  year  in  thecountyordistrict  in  which 
he  shallbe  chosen  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
if  such  countv  or  district  shall  have  been  so  long  e- 
rected;  but  if  not,  then  within  the  limits  of  the 
comity  or  counties,  district  or  districts,  out  of  which 
the  same  shall  have*been  taken;  unless  he  shall  have 
been  absent  on  the  public  business  of  the  United 
States  or  of  this  state,  and  shall  not  moreover  have 
paid  a state  or  county  tax. 

Sect.  7.  The  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
when  assembled,  shall  each  choose  a speaker  and 
other  officers,  (the  speaker  of  the  senate  excepted:) 
each  house  shall  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elec- 
tions of  its  members,  and  sit  upon  its  own  ad  journ- 
ments. Two-thirds  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members. 

Sect.  8.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its 
proceedings  and  publish  them:  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  members  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
anv  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sect.  9.  Any  two  members  of  either  house,  shall 
have  liberty  to  dissent  and  protest  against  any  act 
or  resolution  which  they  may  think  injurious  to  the 
public  or  to  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  of 
their  dissent  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sect.  10.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behaviour;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a member,  hut  not  a second  time  for  the  same 
cause. 

Sect ■ 11.  When  vacancies  happen  in  either  house, 
the  governor,  or  the  person  exercising  the  powers,  of 
governor,  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  va- 
cancies. 

Sect.  12-  Senators  and  representatives  shall,  in  all 
cases,  except  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest,  during  the  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same,  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

Sect.  13.  Each  house  may  punish  by  imprisonment 
during  its  session,  any  person  not  a member,  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  disrespect  to  the  house,  by  any 
disorderly  or  contemptuous  behaviour  in  their  pre- 
sence, provided  such  imprisonment  shall  not  at  anv 
one  time  exceed  twenty -four  hours 

Sect  14.  The  doors  of  each  house  and  of  commit- 
tees of  the  whole  shall  be  kept  open,  except  in  such 
cases  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  house  require  secrecy. 
Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
other,  adjourn  for  more  than  two  days,  nor  to  an- 
other place  than  that  in  which  the  two  hem'ses  glial! 
be  sitting. 
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Sect.  15.  Kills  may  originate  in  either  house,  but 
may  be  altered,  amended  or  rejected  by  the  other. 

Sect.  Id.  Every  hill  shall  be  read  on  three  differ- 
ent days  in  each  house;  unless,  in  case  of  urgency, 
throe-fourths  of  the  house  where  such  bill  is  so  de- 
pending shall  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with 
this  rule;  and  every  bill  having  passed  both  houses 
shall  be  signed  by  the  speakers  of  their  respective 
houses. 

Sect.  17.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this  state  shall 
be,  ' Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois , 
represented  in  the  general  assembly.” 

Sect.  18.  The  geaeral  assembly  of  this  state  shall 
not  allow  the  following  officers  of  government  great- 
er or  smaller  annual  salaries  than  as  follow's,  until 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
four:  The  governor  one  thousand  dollars;  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  six  hundred  dollars. 

Sect.  19.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  state, 
which  shall  have  been  created  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time. 

Sect.  20.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  T rea- 
Sury  but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law 

Sect.  21.  An  accurate  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  shall  be  at- 
tached to  and  published  with  the  laws  at  the  rising 
of  each  sesskm'of  the  general  assembly. 

Sect.  22.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  have 
the  sole  power  of  impeaching,  but  a majority  of  all 
the  members  present  must  concur  in  an  impeach- 
ment; all  impeachments  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate; 
and  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  the  senators  shall 
be  upon  oath  affirmation  to  do  justice  according 
to  law  and  evidence.  No  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  se- 
nators present. 

Sect.  23.  The  governor  and  all  other  civil  officers 
under  this  state  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for 
any  misdemeanor  in  office;  but  judgment  in  such 
cases  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office  and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor, 
profit  or  trust  under  this  state.  The  party,  whether 
convicted  or  acquitted,  shall  nevertheless  be  liable 
to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Sect.  24.  The  first  session  of  the  general  assembly 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  next; 
and  forever  after,  the  general  assembly  shall  meet 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next  ensuing  the 
election  of  the  members  thereof,  and  at  no  other  pe- 
riod, unless  as  provided  by  this  constitution. 

Sect.  25,  No  judge  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
secretary  of  s ate,  attorney  general,  attorney  for  the 
state,  register,  clerk  of  any  court  o^ record,  sheriff 
or  collector,  member  of  either  house  of  congress,  or 
person  holding  any  lucrative  office  under  the  United 
States  or  this  State,  (provided  that  appointments  in 
the  militia,  postmasters  or  justices  of  the  peace  shall 
not  be  considered  lucrative  offices)  shall  have  a seat 
in  the  general  assembly:  nor  shall  any  person  holding 
an  office  of  honor  or  profit  under  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit 
under  the  authority  of  this  state 

Sect.  26.  Every  person  who  shall  be  chosen  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  of  trust,  or  profit,  shall,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  thereof,  take  an  oath  to. 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  state,  and  also  an  oath  of  office. 

Sect  27.  In  all  elections,  all  white  male  inhabi- 
tants above  th:j  age  of  twenty  one  years,  having  re- 
sided in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  e- 
fection,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector:  but  no 


person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  in  the  count}' 
or  district  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside  at  the 
time  of  the  election. 

Sect.  28.  All  votes  shall  be  given  viva  voce  until 
altered  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sect.  29  Electors  shall  in  all  cases, except  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  ar- 
rest during  their  attendance  at  elections  and  in  go- 
ing to  and  returning  from  the  same. 

Sect.  30.  The  general  assembly  shall  have  full 
power  to  exclude  from  the  privilege  of  electing, 
or  being  elected,  any  person  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury  or  any  other  infamous  crime 

Sect.  31.  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  every  fifth  year  thereafter,  an  enu- 
meration of  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  state 
shall  be  made,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed 
by  law. 

Sec.  32.  All  bills  for  raising  a revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  representatives,  subject  however 
to  amendment  or  rejection  as  in  other  cases. 

ARTICLE  TIL 

Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be 
vested  in  a governor. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  election  of  governor  shall  com- 
mence on  the  third  Thursday  of  September  next, 
and  continue  for  that  and  the  two  succeeding  days; 
and  the  next  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty -two.  And  forever  after, 
elections  for  governor  shall  be  held  once  in  four 
years,  on  the  first  Monday  in  August.  The  gover- 
nor shall  be  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  members 
of  the  general  assembly,  at  the  same  places  and  in. 
the  same  manner  that  they  shall  respectively  vote 
for  members  thereof.  The  returns  of  every  election 
of  governor  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to 
the  seat  of  government,  by  the  returning  officers, 
directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, who  shall  open  and  publish  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  of 
the  general  assembly. — The  person  having  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  shall  be  governor;  but  if  two  or 
more  be  equal  and  highest  in  votes,  then  one  of  them 
shall  be  chosen  governor  by  joint  ballot  of  both, 
houses  of  the  general  assembly.  Contested  elec- 
tions shall  be  determined  by  both  houses  of  the 
general  assembly  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribe 
ed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  first  governor  shall  hold  his  office  until 
the  first  Monday  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  two 
and  until  another  governor  shall  be  elected  and  qua- 
lified to  office:  and  for  ever  after,  the  governor  shall 
hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  until 
another  governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified;  but 
he  shall  not  be  eligible  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  eight  years  lie  shall  be  at  least  thirty 

years  of  age  and  have  been  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  least  thirty  years;  two  years  of  which  next 
preceding  his  election  he  shall  have  resided  within 
the  limits  of  the  state. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  ge- 
neral assembly  information!  of  the  state  of  the  gov  em- 
inent, and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  shall  at  stated  times  receive 
a salary  for  his  services,  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which 
he  shall  have  been  elected. 

Sec.  7.  He  may  require  information  in  writing 
from  the  officers  in  the  executive  department  upon 
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anv  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

Sec.  8.  When  anv  officer,  the  right  of  whose  ap- 
pointment is  by  this  constitution  vested  in  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  or  in  the  governor  and  senate,  shall, 
during  the  recess,  die,  or  his  office  by  any  means 
become  vacant,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill 
such  vacancy,  by  granting  a commission  which  shall, 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Sec.  9.  He  may  on  extraordinary  occasions  con- 
vene the  general  assembly  by  proclamation,  and  shall 
state  to  them  when  assembled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  shall  have  been  convened. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  this  state  and  of  the  militia,  ex- 
cept when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  11  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  and  every 
county  in  the  said  state,  bv  those  who  are  qualified 
to  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly,  and  at 
the  same  times  and  places,  where  the  election  for 
such  members  shall  be  held,  one  sheriff  and  one 
coroner,  whose  election  shall  be  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regularities  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
The  said  sheriffs  and  coroners  respectively  when  e- 
lected  shall  continue  in  office  two  years,,, be  subject 
to  removal  and  disqualification,  and  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two 
houses  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  the 
governor  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  the  general 
assembly  to  such  time  as  he  thinks  proper,  provided 
it  be  not  to  a period  beyond  the  next  constitutional 
meeting  of  the  same. 

Sec  13.  A lieut.  governor  shall  be  chosen  at  every 
election  for  governor,  in  the  same  manner,  continue 
in  office  for  the  same  time  and  possess  the  same 
qualifications.  In  voting  for  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant governor,  the  electors  shall  distinguish  whom 
they  vote  for  as  governor,  and  whom  as  lieutenant 
governor. 

See.  14.  He  shall  by  virtue  of  his  office  be  speaker 
of  the  senate,  have  a right  when  in  committee  of  the 
whole  to  debate  and  vote  on  all  subjects,  and  when- 
ever the  senate  are  equally  divided  to  give  the  cast- 
ing vote. 

Sec.  15  Whenever  the  government  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  lieutenant  governor,  or  he  shall 
be  unable  to  attend  as  speaker  of  the  senate,  the 
senators  shall  elect  one  of  their  own  members  as 
speaker  for  that  occasion;  and  if  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  office  of  governor  the  lieutenant  governor 
shall  be  impeached,  removed  from  office,  refuse  to 
qualify,  or  resign  or  die,  or  be  absent  from  the  state, 
the  speaker  of  the  senate  shall  in  like  manner  ad- 
minister the  government. 

Sec.  16.  The  lieutenant  governor,  while  he  acts 
as  speaker  of  the  senate,  shall  receive  for  his  servi- 
ces the  same  compensation  which  shall  for  the  same 
period  be  allowed  to  the  speaker  of  the  houseof  re- 
presentatives and  no  more;  and  during  the  time  he 
administers  the  government  as  governor  lie  shall 
receive  the  same  compensation  which  the  governor 
would  have  received  had  he  been  employed  in  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  17.  If  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  he  called 
upon  to  administer  the  government,  and  shall,  while 
in  such  administration  resign,  die  or  be  absent  from 
'the  state  during  the  recess  of  the  general  assembly, 
jt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  for  the  time  be- 
ing, to  convene  th$  senate  for  the  purpose  choos- 
a speaker. 


Sec.  18  In  case  of  an  impeachment  of  the  gover- 
nor, his  removal  from  office,  death,  refusal  to  qualify, 
resignation  or  absence  from  the  state,  the  lieutenant 
governor  shall  exercise  all  the  power  and  authority 
appertaining  to  the  office  of  governor,  until  the  time 
pointed  out  by  this  constitution  for  the  election  of 
governor  shall  arrive,  unless  the  general  assembly 
shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  a governor 
to  fill  such  vacancy. 

Sec.  19.  The  governor  for  the  time  being  and  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court, or  a major  part  of  them, 
together  with  the  governor,  shall  he  and  are  hereby 
constituted  a council  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  b© 
passed  into  laws  by  the  general  assembly;  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  assemble  themselves  from  time 
to  time  when  the  general  assembly  shall  be  con- 
vened; for  which  nevertheless  they  shall  not  receive 
any  salary  or  consideration  under  any  pretence  what- 
ever, and  all  bills  which  have  passed  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  shall,  before  they  become 
laws,  be  presented  to  the  said  council  for  their  re- 
visal  and  consideration;  and  if  upon  such  revisal  and 
consideration  it  should  appear  improper  to  the  said 
council  or  a majority  of  them,  that  the  bill  should 
become  a law  of  this  state,  they  shall  return  the 
same,  together  with  their  objections  thereto,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  senate  or  house  of  representatives  (in 
which  soever  the  same  shall  have  originated)  who 
shall  enter  the  objections  set  down  by  the  council  at 
large  in  their  minutes,  and  proceed  to  reconsider 
the  said  bill.  But  if  after  such  reconsideration  the 
said  senate  or  house  of  representatives  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  said  objections,  agree  to  pass  the 
same  by  a majority  ©fthe  whole  number  of  members 
elected;  it  shall,  together  with  the  said  objections, 
be  sent  to  the  other  branch  of  the  general  assembly 
where  it  shall  also  be  reconsidered;  and  if  approved 
by  a majority  of  all  the  members  elected,  it  shall 
become  a law.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned 
within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented, 
the  same  shall  be  a law;  unless  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  by  their  adjournment  rendr r a return  of  the 
said  bill  in  ten  days  impracticable,  in  which  case 
the  said  bill  shall  be  returned  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assembly  after  the  expiration 
of  the  said  ten  days,  or  be  a law. 

Sect.  20.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  ap- 
point a secretary  of  state,  who  shall  keep  a fair  re- 
gister of  the  official  acts  of  the  governor,  and  when 
required  shall  lay  the  same  and  all  papers,  minutes 
and  vouchers  relative  thereto,  before  either  branch 
of  the  general  assembly,  and  shall  perform  such  o- 
ther  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  him  by  law. 

Sect.  21.  The  state  treasurer  and  public  printer 
or  printers  for  the  state  shall  be  appointed  biennial- 
ly by  the  joint  vote  of  both  branches  of  the  general 
assembly:  Provided  that  during  the  recess  of  the 
same,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  such  va- 
cancies as  may  happen  in  either  of  said  offices. 

Sect.  22  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint 
all  officers  whose  offices  are  established  by  this  con- 
stitution, or  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for: 
Provided  however  that  inspectors,  collectors  and 
their  deputies,  surveyors  of  the  highways,  consta- 
bles, jailors  aud  such  inferior  officers,  whose  juris- 
diction may  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
county,  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the 
general  assembly  shall  prescribe. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Scot.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  this  stale  shall 
be  vested  in  ono  supreme  csnrS  and  such  inferior 
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eourts  as  the  general  assembly  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  ordain  and  establish. 

Sect.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  be  holden  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  shall  have  an  appellate  ju- 
risdiction only,  except  in  cases  relating  to  the  re- 
venue, in  cases  of  mandamus,  and  in  such  cases  of 
impeachment  as  may  be  required  to  be  tried  before 
it.  . . 

Sect.  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  consist  in  a chief 
justice  and  three  associates,  and  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a quorum.  The  number  of  justices  may  how- 
ever be  increased  by  the  general  assembly  after  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

Sect.  4.  The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and 
the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  shall  be  appointed 
by  joint  ballot  of  both  branches  of  the  general  as- 
semblv,  and  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  until  the  end 
of  the  first  session  of  the  general  assembly,  which 
shall  be  begun  and  held  after  the  first  day  of  Janua- 
ry, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  at  which  time  their  commis- 
sions shall  expire;  ind  until  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  the  said  justices  respectively  shall  hold  cir- 
cuit courts  in  the  several  counties,  in  such  manner 
and  at  such  times,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  such 
jurisdiction  as  the  general  assembly  shall  by  law  pre 
scribe.  But  ever  after  the  aforesaid  period,  the  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  commissioned 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  justices  thereof  shall 
not  hold  circuit  courts  unless  required  by  law. 

Sect.  5.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  but  for  any 
reasonable  cause  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  ground 
fbr  impeachment,  both  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
and  inferior  courts  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
the  address  of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly:  Provided  always,  that  no  member  of 
either  house  of  the  general  assembly,  nor  any  per- 
son connected  with  a member  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  such  removal.  The  said  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  during  their  temporary  appointments 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, payable  quarter  yearly  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  justi- 
ces of  the  supreme  court,  who  may  be  appointed  af- 
ter the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly which  shall  be  begun  after  the  first  day  of 
January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  shall  have  adequate  and 
competent  salaries,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office 

Sect.  6.  The  supreme  court,  or  a majority  of  the 
justices  thereof,  the  circuit  courts,  or  the  justices 
thereof,  shall  respectively  appoint  their  own  clerks. 

Sect.  7.  All  process,  writs  and  other  proceedings 
shall  run  in  the  name  of  “ the  people  of  the  stale  of 
Illinois .”  All  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on 

the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,”  and  conclude  “ against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  same.” 

Sect.  8.  A competent  number  of  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  be  appointed  in  each  county  in  sucli  man- 
ner as  the  general  assembly  may  direct,  whose  time 
of  service,  power  and  duties,  shall  be  regulated  and 
defined  by  law.  And  justices  of  the  peace  when  so 
appointed  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Sect.  1.  The  miltia  of  the  state  of  Illinois  shall 
consist  of  all  free  male  able  bodied  persons,  negroes, 
mulattoes  and  Indians  excepted,  resident  in  the  state, 
between  the  ages  of  eigh  teen  and  forty  -five  years, 
except  such  persons  as  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
exempted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this 


state,  and  shall  be  armed,  equipped  and  trained 
the  general  assembly  may  provide  by  law. 

Sect.  2 No  person  or  persons  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms  shall  be  compelled  to  do 
militia  duty  in  time  of  peace,  provided  such  person 
or  persons  shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  such  exemp- 
tion. 

Sect.  3.  Company,  battalion  and  regimental  offi- 
cers, staff  officers  excepted,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
persons  composing  their  several  companies,  batta- 
mons.and  regiments 

Sect.  4.  Brigadier  and  major-generals  shall  be  e- 
lected  by  the  officers  of  their  brigades  and  divisions 
respectively. 

Sect.  5 All  militia  officers  shall  be  commissioned 
by  the  governor,  and  may  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behavior,  or  until  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years. 

Sect  6 The  militia  shall  in  all  cases,  except  trea- 
son, felony  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  musters  and 
elections  of  officers,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Sect.  1 . Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  hereafter  be  introduced  into  this  state,  other- 
wise than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted;  nor  shall  any 
male  person,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
nor  female  person  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
be  held  to  serve  any  person  as  a servant,  under  any 
indenture  hereafter  made,  unless  such  person  shall 
enter  into  such  indenture  while  in  a state  of  perfect 
freedom,  and  on  condition  of  a bona  fide  considera- 
tion received  or  to  be  received  for  their  service.  Nor 
shall  any  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereaf- 
ter made  and  executed  out  of  this  state,  or  if  made 
in  this  state,  where  the  term  of  service  exceeds  one 
year,  be  of  the  least  validity,  except  those  given  in 
cases  of  apprenticeship. 

Sect.  2.  No  person  bound  to  labor  in  any  other 
state,  shall  be  hired  to  labor  in  this  state,  except 
within  the  tract  reserved  for  the  salt  works  near 
Shawneetown;  nor  even  at  that  place  for  a longer 
period  than  one  year  at  any  one  time;  nor  shall  it  be 
allowed  there  after  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five:  any  violation  of  this  article 
shali  effect  the  emancipation  of  such  person  from  his 
obligation  to  service- 

Sect.  3 Each  and  every  person  who  has  been 
bound  to  service  by  contract  or  indenture  in  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  Illinois  Territory  heretofore  exist- 
ing, and  in  conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  same, 
without  fraud  or  collusion,  shall  beheld  to  a specific 
performance  of  their  contracts  or  indentures;  and 
such  negroes  and  mulattoes  as  have  been  registered 
in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  laws,  shall  serve 
out  the  time  appointed  by  said  laws;  provided  how- 
ever, that  the  children  hereafter  bom  of  such  per- 
sons, negroes  or  mulattoes,  shall  become  free,  the 
males  at  tire  age  of, twenty  -one  years,  and  females  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Each  and  every  child, 
bom  of  indented  parents,  shall  be  entered  with  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  by  their 
owners,  within  six  months  after  the  birth  of  said 
child. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Sect.  1.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  general  as- 
sembly shall  think  it  necessary  to  alter  or  amend  this 
constitution,  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors 
at  the  next  election  of  members  to  the  general  as- 
sembly to  vote  for  or  against  a convention;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  a majority  of  all  the  citizens  of  the 
state,  voting  for  representatives,  have  voted  for  a 
C'Vo  be  concluded  in  next  number.  J 
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convention,  the  general  assembly  shall,  at  their  next 
session,  call  a convention,  to  consist  of  as  many  mem- 
bers as  there  may  be  in  the  general  assembly;  to  be 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  and 
by  the  same  electors  that  choose  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  which  convention  shall  meet  within  three 
months  after  the  said  election,  for  the  purpose  of 
of  revising,  altering  or  amending  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

That  the  general,  great  and  essential  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized  and 
and  unalterably  established,  we  declare, 

Sect ■ 1.  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  and  indefea- 
sible rights;  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty,  and  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing and  protecting  property  and  reputation,  and  of 
pursuing  their  own  happiness. 

Sect-  2 That  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people, 
and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  autho- 
rity and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety  and  happi- 
ness. 

Sect.  3 That  all  men  have  a natural  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences;  that  no  man  can 
of  right  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against; 
his  consent;  that  no  human  authority  can  in  any  case 
whatever  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science; and  that  no  preference  shall  ever  be  given 
by  law  to  any  religious  establishments  or  modes  of 
worship. 

Sect.  4.  That  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  requir- 
ed as  a qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  un- 
der this  state. 

Sect.  5-  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal. 

Sect.  6.  That  the  right  of  the  trial  by  jury  shall 
remain  inviolate. 

Sect.  7 . That  the  people  shall  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers  and  possessions  from  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures;  and  that  general  war- 
rants whereby  an  officer  may  be  commanded  to  search 
suspected  places  without  evidence  of  the  fact  com- 
mitted, or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named, 
whose  offences  are  not  particularly  described  and 
supported  by  evidence,  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sect.  8.  That  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties  or  privileges,  or 
Outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his 
life,  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  And  all  lands  which 
have  been  granted  as  a common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  town,  hamlet,  village  or  corporation,  by  any  per- 
son, body  politico!’  corporate,  or  by  any  government 
having  power  to  make  such  grant,  shall  forever  re- 
main common  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  town,  ham- 
let, village  or  corporation:  and  the  said  commons 
shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  divided  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever:  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  effect  the 
commons  of  CLhokia  or  Prairie  Dupont:  Provided 
also  that  the  general  assembly  shall  have  power  aiul 
authority  to  grant  the  same  privileges  to  the  inhabi- 
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tants  of'  the  said  villages  ofCahokiu  and  Prairie  Dir-* 
pontas  are  hereby  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  other 
towns,  hamlets  and  villages. 

Sect.  9.  That  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
ctised  hath  a right  to  he  heard  by  himself  and  coun- 
sel; to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion against  him;  to  meet  the  witness  face  to  face; 
to  have  compulsory'  process  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  his  favour.  And  in  prosecutions  by 
indictment  or  information,  a speedy  public  trial  b / 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage:  and  that  he  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

Sect ■ 10.  That  no  person  shall  for  any  indictable 
offence  be  proceeded  against  criminally  by  informa- 
tion, except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  for- 
ces, or  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of 
war  or  public  danger,  by  leave  of  the  courts,  for  op- 
pression or  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Sect.  11.  No  person  shall  for  the  same  offence  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
any  man’s  property  be  taken  or  applied  to  public 
use,  without  the  consent  of  his  representatives  in  the 
general  assembly',  nor  without  just  compensation 
being  made  to  him. 

Sect.  12.  Every  person  within  this  9tate  ought  to 
find  a certain  remedy  in  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or 
wrongs  which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  property 
or  character;  he  ought  t.o  obtain  right  and  justice 
freely  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  it, 
completely'  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  with- 
out delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

Sec.  13.  That  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by 
sufficient  sureties,  unless  for  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great;  and 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haieas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

See.  14.  All  penalties  shall  be  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence:  the  true  design  of  all  pu- 
nishments being  to  reform  not  to  exterminate  man- 
kind. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt, 
unless  upon  refusal  to  deliver  up  his  estate  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  strong 
presumption  of  fraud. 

Sec.  If).  No  ex  post  facto  law,  nor  any  law  im- 
pairing the  validity  of  Contrasts,  shall  ever  be  made; 
and  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture  of  estate. 

Sec.  17.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
transported  out  of  this  state  for  any  offence  com- 
mitted within  the  same. 

Sec  18.  That  a frequent  recurrence  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  gover  nment  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty- 

Sec.  19.  That  the  people  have  a right  to  assem- 
ble together  in  a peaceable  manner  to  consult  for 
their  common  good,  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives, and  to  apply  to  the  general  assembly  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Sec  20.  That  the  mode  of  levying  a tax  shall  be 
by  valuation,  so  that  every  person  shall  pay  a tax 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  properly  he  or 
she  has  in  his  or  her  possession. 
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5c*c.  21:.- That  there  shall  be  no  other  banks  or 
monied  institutions  in  this  state  but  those  already 
provided  by  law,  except  a state  bank  and  its 
branches,  which  may  be  established  and  regulated 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  as  they  may 
think  proper.  ^ - 

Sec.  22.  The  printing  presses  shall  be  free  to 
every  person  who  undertakes  to  examine  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  general  assembly  or  of  any  branch 
of  govern  me ' t;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  right  thereof.  The  free  communica- 
tion of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  invalu- 
ble  rights  of  man,  and  every  citizen  may  freely 
speak,  write  and  print  on  any  subject,  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty. 

Sec.  23-  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of 
papers,  investigating  the  official  conduct  of  officers, 
or  of  men  acting  in  a public  capacity,  or  where  the 
matter  published  is  proper  for  public  information, 
the  truth  thereof  may  be  given  in  evidence.  And 
in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  have  the 
right  of  determining  both  the  law' and  the  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases. 

SCHEDULE. 

Sec.  1.  That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  the 
change  ofa  territorial  to  a permanent  state  go- 
vernment, it  is  declared  by  the  convention  that  all 
rights,  suits,  actions,  prosecutions,  claims  and  con- 
tracts, both  as  it  respects  individual,  and  bodies 
corporate,  shall  continue  as  ifno  change  had  taken 
place  in  this  government,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  now 
in  force. 

Sec.  2.  All  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  due 
and  owing  to  the  territory  of  Illinois,  shall  enure 
to  the  use  of  the  state.  All  bonds  executed  to  the 
governor,  or  to  any  other  officer,  in  his  official  capa- 
city in  the  territory,  shall  pass  over  to  the  gover- 
nor or  to  the  officers  of  the  state,  by  him  or  by  them 
to  be  respectively  assigned  over  to  the  use  of  those 
concerned,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  3.  No  sheriff  or  collector  of  public  monies 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  this  state,  until 
they  have  paid  over,  according  to  law,  all  monies 
which  they  may  have  collected  by  virtue  of  their 
respective  offices. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  county 
three  county  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  all  county  business,  whose  time  of  ser- 
vice, power  and  duties,  shall  be  regulated  and  de- 
fined by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor,  secretary  and  judges  and 
all  other  officers  under  the  territorial  government, 
shall  continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  departments  until  the  said  officers  are 
superseded  under  the  authority  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  of  this  state  shall  make 
use  of  bis  private  seal,  until  a state  seal  shall  be 
provided. 

Sec.  7.  The  oaths  of  office  herein  directed  to  be 
taken,  may  be  administered  by  any  justice  of  the 
peace  until  the  general  assembly  shall  otherwise 
direc1 . 

Sec.  8.  Until  the  first  census  shall  betaken,  as 
directed  by  this  constitution,  the  county  ofMadi- 
son  shall  be  entitled  to  one  senator  and  three  repre- 
sentatives; the  county  of  St.  Clair,  to  one  senator 
and  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Bond,  to 
one  senator  and  one  representative;,  the  county  of 
Washington,  to  one  senator  and  one  representative; 
the  county  of  Monroe,  to  one  senator  and  one  re- 
presentative; the  county  of  Randolph,  to  one  sena- 
tor and  two  representatives;  the  county  of  Jackson 
to  one  senator  and  one  representativeithe  counties 


of  Johnson  and  Franklin  to  form  one  senatorial  dis- 
trict, and  to  be  entitled  to  one  senator,  an^l  each 
county  to  one  representative;  the  county  of  Union, 

Jo  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  the  county 
of  Pope,  to  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  • . 
the  county  of  Gallatin,  to  one  senator  and  three  re-  ™ 
preservatives;  the  county  of  White  to  one  senator 
and  three  representatives;  the  county  of  Edwards, 
to  one  senator  and  two  representatives;  and  the 
county  of  Crawford,  to  one  senator  and  two  repre- 
sentatives. 

Sec.  9.  The  president  of  the  convention  shall 
issue  writs  of  election,  directed  to  the  several  she- 
riffs of  the  several  counties,  or  in  case  of  the  aB- 
sence  or  disability  of  any  sheriff,  then  to  the  de- 
puty sheriff,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  or  disabili- 
ty of  the  deputy  sheriff,  then  such  writ  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  coroner,  requiring  them  to  cause  an  j 
election  to  be  held  for  governor,  lieutenant  gover-  ♦ 
nor,  representative  to  the  present  congress  of  tho- 
United  States,  and  members  to  the  general  assem- 
bly and  sheriffs  and  coroners  in  the  respective 
counties,  such  election  to  commence  on  the  third  | 
Thursday  of  September  next,  and  to  continue  for 
that  and  the  two  succeeding  days;  and  which  elec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed  , 
by  the  existing  election  laws  of  the  Illinois  territo- 
ry;  and  the  said  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
members  of  the  general  assembly,  sheriff's  and  co- 
roners, then  duly  elected,  shall  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  for  the 
time  prescribed  by  this  constitution,  and  until  their 
successor  or  successors  are  qualified,  and  no  lon- 
ger. 

Sec.  10.  An  auditor  of  public  accounts,  an  attor-  l 
ney  general,  and  such  other  officers  for  the  state  as  J 
may  be  necessary,  may  be  appointed  by  the  gene-  Jfl 
ral  assembly;  whose  duties  may  be  regulated  by  ® 
law. 

Sec.  11.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  prevent  the  practice  of  duelling. 

Sec.  12.  All  white  male  inhabitants  above  the  , , 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  be  actual  resi-  "m 
dents  of  this  state  at  the  signing  of  this  constitution,  i 
shall  have  a right  to  a vote  at  the  election  to  be  _ 
held  on  the  third  Thursday  and  the  two  following 
days  of  September  next. 

Sec.  13.  The  seat  of  government  for  the  state  shall 
beat  Kaskaskia,  until  the  general  assembly  shall 
otherwise  provide.  The  general  assembly,  at  their 
first  session  holden  under  the  authority  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  petition  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  grant  to  this  state  a quantity  of  land,  to  ^ 
consist  of  not  more  more  than  four,  nor  less  than  ^ 
one  section,  or  to  give  to  this  s*ate  the  right  of 
pre-emption  in  the  purchase  of  the  said  quantity 
of  land.  The  said  land  to  be  situate  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia river,  and  as  near  as  may  be,  east  of  the 
third  principal  meredian  on  said  river.  Should  the  h 
prayer  of  such  petition  be  granted,  the  general  as- 
sembly, at  their  next  session  thereafter,  shall  pro-  ^ 
vide  for  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  to  *1 
make  the  the  selection  of  said  land  so  granted;  and 
shall  further  provide  for  laying  out  a town  uponjr 
the  land  so  selected;  which  town,  so  laid  out,  shall® 
be  the  seat  of  government  of  this  state  for  the 
term  of  twenty  years.  Should,  however,  the  prayer 
of  said  petition  not  be  granted,  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  have  power  to  make  such  provision  for  a 
permanent  seat  of  government  as  maybe  necessary, 
and  shall  fix  the  same  where  they  may  think  best. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  of  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
| is  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  has  resided 
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within  the  limits  of*  this  state  two  years  next  pre- 
ceding-his  election,  shall  be  eligible  to  tbe  office  of 
lieutenant  governor — any  thing  in  the  thirteenth 
section  of  the  third  article  of  this  constitution  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Done  in  convention  at  Kaskaskia,  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
forty-third. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  sub- 
scribed our  names. 

JESSE  B.  THOMAS,  president 
of  the  convention , and  representative 

from  the  county  of  St.  Clair. 


St.  Clair  County , 
John  Messenger, 
James  L^men,  jr. 

Randolph  County, 
George  Fisher, 

Elias  Kent  Kane. 

JfcttHson  County, 
It.  Stephenson, 

Joseph  Bui-rough, 
Abraham  Prickett. 

Gallatin  County, 
Michael  Jones, 
Leonard  White, 
Adolphus  F.  Hubbard 
Johnson  County, 
Hezekiah  West, 
William  M’Fatridge. 

Edwards  County, 
Seth  Gsvd, 

Levi  Compton, 

White  County, 
Willis  Hargrave, 
William  M’Henry 
[attest,] 


Monroe  County. 
Caldwell  Cams, 

Enoch  Moore. 

Pope  County , 
Samuel  Omelveny, 
Hamlet  Ferguson. 

Jackson  County , 
Conrad  Will, 

James  IIall,jr. 

Crawford  County, 
Joseph  Kitchell, 

Ed.  Nv-Cullom. 

Jiond  County. 
Thos.  Kirkpatrick, 
•Samuel  G.  Morse. 

Union  County, 
William  Echols. 

John  Whileaker. 

Washington  County. 
Andrew  Bankson. 

Prank! in  County. 
Isham  HarrUon, 
Thomas  Rooerts. 
WILLIAM  C.  GREENUP. 


Secretary  to  the  Convention. 


tf‘Give  us  the  names,  sir!” 

I recollect  to*V,ave  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  U.  States,  several  years 
ago,  when  that  supreme  fraud,  the  Yazoo  specula- 
tion, was  under  discussion.  Mr.  John  Randolph 
had  moved  for  a list  of  the  names  of  the  claimants, 
tinder  the  belief  that  some  of  his  fellow  members 
were  legislating  on  their  own  cause.  His  motion 
Was  rejected,  and  the  indignant  orator,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  expressed  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport: 

“Let  no  man  speak  to  me  of  the  inno.cency  of 
these  claimants — the  honest  man  lias  no  reason  to 
conceal  his  name.  By  the  vote  just  taken,  we 
have  a right  to  believe  that  the  claimant  best 
known  to  us  is  a fair  sample  of  the  association: 
I mean  Gideon  Granger,  postmaster  general  of  the 
United  States — a man  that  would  stretch  his  giant 
arms  from  lake  Erie  to  the  hay  of  Mobile;  and, 
grasping  all  between  them,  still  sigh  for  a fur- 
ther extent  of  speculation.  Give  us  the  names 
sir' — or  abandon  all  pre Lent ict)9  to  the  innocency  of 
claimants  under  an  act  of  acknowledged  perjury 
and  undeniable  fraud.3’* 

The  prodigality  with  which  acts  of  incorporation 
have  been  granted  to  banking  and  other  money- 
making  institulioi.-j  in  the  United  States,  is  now 


-With  the  justice  or  injustice  of  Mr  It’s  denun 
ciation  we  have  nothing  to  do — the  case  is  alluded 
to  on  account  of  the  principle  which  he  contended 
•for 


about  to  receive  its  punishment  much  after  the 
manner  in  which  a professed  drunkard  is  cured, 
when  he  cannot  get  any  more  rum;  producing  great 
lassitude,  if  not  terminating  in  death.  This  indeed, 
is  the  natural  operatiouof  almost  every  thing,  good 
or  bad,  if  used  to  excess.  “Experience  is  a dear 
school,  but  children  and  fools  will  not  be  taught  in 
any  other;'*  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  expe- 
rience has  nearly  convinced  the  people  of  a radical 
error  in  granting-  such  acts  of  incorporation  at  all. 
Exclusive  privileges  always  were,  and  forever  must 
remain  to  be,  an  oppression  on  the  people.  It  is 
impossible  that  equal  rights  can  exist  when  asso- 
ciations of  individuals  are  irresponsible  to  the  same 
laws  which  govern  even  the  individuals  of  such  as- 
sociations; and  it  is  violently  unjust  that  whilst  all 
that  I have  may  be  taken  from  me  for  the  payment 
of  my  debts,  that  others,  secured  by  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, may  be  equally  bankrupt,  and  yet  suffer 
the  loss  of  only  u small  part  of  their  property. — 
And  what  right  is  there  in  a state  to  give  a credit 
to  anonymous  associations,  which  it  refuses  to  well- 
known  individuals?  The  matter  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  rightfully  considered — or  the  “paper 
system”  never  would  have  reached  its  late  alarm- 
ing and  ruinous  extent.  I call  all  our  incorporated 
money-rnaking  manufactories  “anonymous,”  in  all 
their  variety— from  the  great  mammoth  which  was 
to  equalize  the  exchange,  down  to  the  most  pitiful 
things  that  ever  disgraced  a country  by  issues  of 
rags, — because,though  when  the  act  ofincorporation 
is  prayed  for  the  names  of  a few  persons  are  known 
as  it  advocates,  all  of  them  may  be  changed  in  one 
hour  after  the  act  is  passed,  and  forever  thereafter, 
(with  a few  solitary  exceptions),  remain  a secret  to 
the  world;  yet  requiring  to  be  confided  in  on  account 
of  such  incorporation! 

By  the  23rd  section  of  the  act  incorporating  the 
stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  enacted,  “that  it  shall  at  all  times  be  lawful  for 
a committee  of  either  bouse  of  congress,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  to  inspect  the  b .»oks  and  examine 
into  the  proceedings  of  the  corpor  ation,  hereby 
created,  and  to  report  whether  the  provisions  of 
this  charter  have  been  by  the  same  violated  or  not/* 
&c.  Such  an  examination  of  the  books  includes  in 
itself  a right  to  take  copies  of  any  and  of  all  of  them, 
or  the  provision  is  a nullity.  Now,  if  a committee 
were  raised  at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress— a 
committee  of  honest  men,  as  resolved  to  perform  as 
capable  of  doing  their  duty,  to  make  out  lists  of 
the  original  subscribers  to  the  bank  with  an  ac- 
count of  their  respective  residences  and  number 
of  shares  taken,  together  with  such  a list  of  stock- 
holders as  they  stood  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last, — 
exhibiting  also,  the  manner  in  which,  or  by  what 
means,  the-several  instalments,  on  the  stock  affixed 
to  their  names,  were  paid  for — adding  to  the  whole 
a list  of  persons  who  had  accommodations  of  a great  - 
i er  amount  than  50, 000  dollars* — the  people  would 
at  once  see  the  length  and  breadth,  the  height  and 
depth  of  the  speculation:]-  and  ba  enabled  to  guess 

*An  intelligent  and  respectable  gentleman — 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the,  truth  of  what 
he  states,  has  informed  me  by  a letter  received  this 
morning,  that  four  of  the  directors  of  one  of  the 
branches  had  helped  themselves  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  all  the  money  loaned  by  that  branch! 

{ While  the  Mississippi  bubble  was  up  in  France, 
a fellow’  one  day  told  a lord  that  he  could  not  serve 
him  any  longer  as  his  coachman.  'The  lord  got  an- 
gry, and  severely  remonstrated  against  his  leaving 
him  umil  lie  hud  a chance  of  supplying  his  place. 
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why  some  are  so  oppressed  by  this  grand  iniquity. t 
But  a purpose  yet  more  important  would  be  ac- 
complished— we  might  then  see , when  a member  of 
congress  voted  about  the  bank,  how  much  was  the  va- 
lue of  his  vole;  and  it  might  prevent  some  from 
commit'ing  acts  of  moral  perjury. 

Ai-d  why  should  not  such  lists  of  the  stockhol- 
ders of  all  the  banks  be  published  annually?  if  the 
affairs  of  these  institutions  are  properly  managed — 
if  they  are  based  on  solid  capitals — if  the  stockhol- 
ders are  men  who  reullv  desire  to  lend  instead  of 
to  borrow  money,  would  they  not  be  benefited  by 
a demonstration  of  it,  before  the  public  reason? — 
if  otherwise,  how  can  they  deserve  the  public  con- 
fidence? As  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving the  government  deposits,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know  who  are  they  to  whom  the  safe-keep- 
ing of  their  money  is  confided; — and  as  to  the  local 
banks,  we  have  just  the  same  right  in  regard  to 
them  before  we  credit  the notes.  And  an  exer- 
cise of  this  right  is  imperatively  called  for  by  the 
nature  of  things,  which  has  pressed  bank  notes 
upon  us  a circulating  medium.  Persons  in  business 
cannotrefuse.  to  take  them  at  discretion — at  present. 
They  are  forced  to  receive  many  that  they  do  not 
approve  of. 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  these  remarks  are 
duly  considered,  most  persons  will  agree  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  giving  effect  to  them.  No  possible 
injury  can  result  from  it  to  honest  banks,  and 
all  will  say  that  the  dishonest  ones  ought  to  be 
destroyed. 

Nov/  the  banks,  themselves,  act  reversely  to  this 
— they  demand  of  mercantile  firms,  dealing  with 
them,  the  names , at  full  length , of  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  such  firms — that  each  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible, in  his  individual  capacity,  fur  bills  or 
notes  issued  by  the  firm. 

The  only  safety  for  the  people  against  the  en- 
croachments of  monied  institutions  upon  their  na- 
tural and  unalienable  rights,  is  in  an  equality  of 
responsibility.  I think  that  this  has  become  so  self- 
evident  to  all  reflecting  men,  through  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  paper-system,  that  very  few  acts  of 
incorporation,  with  money-making  or  other  monopo 
lizing  powers,  will  hereafter  be  granted  by  our  le- 
gislatures, let  t be  pretext  for  them  be  what  it  may. 
Their  principle  is  erroneous,  and  their  operation 
ruinous  to  the  morals,  as  well  as  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  society.  But,  in  respect  to  those  already 
existing,  something  ought  to  be  done;  as  well  to  re- 
vive the  public  confidence  in  such  as  deserve  to  en- 
joy n,  as  to  put  down  those  whose  practices  are 
repugnant  to  the  public  safety — for  I believe  there 
are  many  banks  wliichl  iierally  deserve  the  name  of 
legal  counterfeiters  of  money.  Happily,  the  legislature 

*‘I  considered  that,  my  lord,”  said  the  fellow — 
“and  that  you  might  not.  be  disobliged,  have  brought, 
with  me  three  coachmen  which  I hired  fur  myself  this 
morning,  that  you  might  have  the  choice  of  them!” 
The  above  is  said  to  be  a matter  of  absolute  fact; 
— it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  very 
extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  Some  fortunes  were  as  easily  and  almost 
as  suddenly  made  by  the  establishment  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  bank. 

f Wo  always  desire  “to  hold  the  scales  even;” 
and  must  therefore  say,  that  some  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  United  States  bank  are  unjust 
—the  local  banks  which  owe  money  to  it,  ought  to 
pay  their  debts  before  they  grumble  at  it — and  if 
they  cannot  pay  such  debts  whf=n  reasonably  requir- 
ed, they — ought  to  “shut  up  shop.” 


of  the  United  States  and  of  several  oflhe  states,  have 
reserved  a power  over  those  institutions  which 
may,  perhaps,  effect  the  former  or  the  latter  pur- 
pose. 

In  our  next  article  on  banking,  we  propose  to  con- 
sider the  results  which  must  inevitably  attend 
upon  the  establishment  of  a paper  currency,  as  a le- 
gal tender — which  r.ow  seems  lobe  the  fondest  wish 
of  speculators.  I cannot  apprehend  the  adoption  of 
a measure  more  injurious  to  the  people  at  large — 
better  calculated,  indeed  and  in  truth,  to  raise  up  a 
breed  of  rag  barons  and  depress  the  poor — to  erect 
palaces  and  build  poor  houses,  than  such  an  abo- 
minable and  outrageous  project,  at  a time  like  this. 


President  Adams’  Correspondence. 

Quincy,  Sept.  29th , 1818.  jj* 
Mn.  Niles, — Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  print  in 
your  Register,  the  inclosed  original  letter  from  Mr. 
Rodney  and  the  copy  of  rny  answer.  As  I never 
saw  this  gentleman  and  know  his  name  only  by 
newspaper  fame,  his  letter  was  as  unexpected  to 
me  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  morning  star.  I 
have  his  explicit  permission  to  publish  it,  and  am 
ambitious  that  my  name  should  descend  to  poste- 
rity in  friendly  company  with  his.  I pray  you  to 
return  me,  Mr.  Rodney’s  original  letter,  for  I have 
no  means  of  multiplying  copies. 

A note  in  your  13th  volume  has  diverted  me  so 
much,  that  it  has  provoked  me  to  send  you  half  a 
dozen  sermons  of  Ur.  Mayhew,  upon  “passive  obe- 
dience ” ||g 

1 had  hoped  that  this  tory  doctrine  was  become 
unfashionable.  In  France,  it  cannot,  be  revived. 
The  clergy  have  renounced  it.  When  the  comte  D’ 
Estaigne  in  the  assembly  of  notables,  said  that  be 
believed  in  the  divine  right,  and  sacred  inviolable 
character  of  kings,  the  bishop  of  Langres,  a duke 
and  peer  who  had  assisted  at  the  consecration  of 
Louis  the  sixteenth  at  Rheims, arose  and  said,  “nous 
ne  disons  plus  cela.”  But  I find  France  is  more 
liberal  than  England.  In  the  first  volume  of  bishop 
Horsely’s  sermons,  page  66,  you  will  find  these 
words,  “the  peaceable  submission  of  the  sub- 
ject TO  THE  WORST  OF  KINGS,  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST 
PEJIEM  PTOIl  Y PRECEPTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.” 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Wilmington , Del.  Sep . 6th,  1818. 
hear  sir, — The  perusal  of  your  letter  to  judge 
Tucior,  published  in  a late  number  of  that  valuable 
work,  Niles’  Register,  lias  given  me  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction.  You  have  done  justice  to  depart- 
ed worth,  by  rescuing  from  oblivion,  the  conduct 
and  character  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  de- 
fenders of  American  rights  and  liberties.  The  me- 
mory of  the  illustrious  James  Otis,  too  long  ne- 
glected, will  be  thus  transmitted  to  posterity.  You 
could  not  have  bequeathed  them  a more  valuable 
legacy.  lie  was  a rare  example  of  splendid  ta- 
lents, fervent  patriotism  and  inflexible  integrity. 

From  my  youth,  1 have  been  taught  to  consider 
him  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  age. 
Among  the  papers  of  my  late  uncle,  Cxsar  Rodney, 
who  served  with  him  in  the  stamp  act  congress, 

I have  seen  several  of  his  letters,  which  did  him 
infinite  honor.  This  measure,  was,  perhaps,  the 
offspring  of  his  penetrating  mind,  for  it  originated 
in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts, 
who  recommended,  unanimously,  the  time  and 
place  of  their  meeting.  How  often  have  I listened 
to  the  encomiums  pronounced  on  his  eloquent 
speeches  delivered  in  that  illustrious  body,  of 
whish  he  was  the  pride  and  the  principal  ornament. 
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The  late  governor  McKean,  under  whose  auspi- 
ces l was  educated,  and  who  was  the  last  surviving1 
member  of  that  congress,  has  frequently  spoken 
to  me,  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration,  of  his 
conduct. 

; It  was  in  this  assembly  of  firm  and  faithful  patri- 
ots, that  the  foundation  of  our  liberty  was  laid. 
Yet.  strange  to  tell,  some  years  before  Mr.  M'Kean’s 
death,  he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  “Almon’s  Re- 
membrancer” to  print  an  imperfect  sketch  of  their 
proceedings.  A few  months  after,  he  enquired  of 
me,  whether  I had  not,  an  authentic  copy  of  their 
journal  in  my  possession;  and  upon  being  informed 
that  I had,  he  desired  it  might  be  published,  as  he 
knew  of  no  other  in  existence.  In  compliance  with 
his  wish,  this  was  done  in  Niles’  Register  for  1812, 
No.  4 7 and  48. 

In  various  papers  in  my  possession,  I find  this 
distinguished  character  (James  Otis)  respectfully 
mentioned.  In  a pamphlet  originally  published  in 
London,  and  reprinted  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year 
1774,  entitled  “a  true  state  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  the  province 
of  Massachusetts  bay,”  it  is  stated,  that  “Mr.  Ro- 
binson one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  assassinate  Mr.  Oiis,  was  dispatched  to  En- 
gland.” 

My  late  father,  Thomas  Rodney,  with  whom  as 
well  as  Cresar  Rodney,  you  must  have  been  ac- 
qu.'.ited,  in  the  old  congress,  has  left  the  following 
note  in  the  margin  of  that  page,  in  the  first  edition 
of  Ramsay’s  history  of  the  revolution,  in  which  the 
author  briefly  notices  the  stamp  act  congress. 
“ The  historian  passes  by  this  congress,  in  a very 
light  manner.  It  was  in  this  congress  that  James 
Otis,  of  Boston,  displayed  that  light  and  knowledge 
ofthe  great  interests  of  America,  which  shining 
like  the  sun,  illumined  those  who  afterwards  ap- 
peared with  lustre  in  our  political  hemisphere. 
Mr.  Otis  was,  subsequently,  injured  in  his  mind  by 
a blow  from  Mr.  Robinson,*  onejof  the  board  of  com- 
missioners at  Boston;  but  he  lived  until  the  revolu- 
tion.” 

How  has  it  happened  that  such  claims  to  dis- 
tinction have  been  overlooked,  and  that  in  the  Ame- 
rican gallery  of  portraits  we  have  not  long  since 
beheld  a faithful  likeness  of  the  original? 

My  habitual  veneration  for  the  characters  of  all, 
our  old  patriots,  will,  I hope,  furnish  an  apology 
for  this  intrusion. 

Your’s  very  respectfully, 

CJESAR  A.  RODNEY. 

Quincy , September  1 3lh,  1818. 

dear  sir, — You  cannot  imagine  how  much  you 
have  obliged  me  by  your  kind  letter  of  the  6th. 

I was  intimately  acquainted  with,  your  uncle 
Csesar  Rodney,  who  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
ill  health,  preserved  a clear  understanding  and  a 
firmness,  a steadiness  and  inflexibility  of  heart, 
equal  to  any  statesman  I have  known.  lie  was 
pleased  to  be  very  social  and  familiar  with  me,  and 
there  was  no  topic  on  which  he  delighted  more  to 
descant  than  on  the  character  of  Mr.  James  Oti3, 
and  his  conduct  in  what  you  call  the  stamp  act  con- 
gress, of  1765.  He  often  said  to  me,  that  “Mr. 
Otis  was  the  best  speaker  and  the  greatest  states- 
man in  that  assembly;  the  greatest  master  of  every 
subject:  whenever  all  appeared  at  a loss,  and  no 
man  pretended  to  have  any  information  on  a sub- 
ject, Mr.  Otis  would  rise  and  explain  every  thing 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.”  Mr.  McKean  has  often 
said  to  me  the  same  things  in  substance.  Your  let- 

j.  * Written  “Williams,”  by  Mr.  Rodne'yu  ed.  ue«. 


rer  sir,  is  to  me  a pearl  of  great  price.  I was  so  af* 
fected  on  the  first  reading  of  it,  that  I thought  o* 
nothing  but  printing  it  the  next  day.  But  seeing 
the  word  “private,”  I dared  not  publish  it  without 
your  consent.  I do  now  most  earnestly  request 
your  permission  to  publish  it — totidem  literis  et 
numeris;  for  it  cannot  be  mended,  except  in  the 
word  Robinson  for  “Williams.” 

To  renew  a friendship  with  the  name  of  Rodney 
will  be  and  is  a great  pleasure,  to  your  most  obe- 
dient and  humble  servant,  J.  ADAMS. 

Ciesdr  A.  Railney , esq. 


FROM  TUB  B0ST03T  RATLY  ATWETITTSEU. 

Quincy,  Sept  18,  18!3. 

The  English  doctrine  of  allegiance,  is  so  myste- 
rious, fabulous  and  enigmatical,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decompose  the  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
pounded.— The  priests,  under  the  Hebrew  econo- 
my, especially  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  were  anoint- 
ed with  consecrated  oil,  which  was  poured  upon 
their  heads  in  such  profusion,  that  it  r?n  down  their 
beards,  and  they  were  thence  called  “the  Lord’s 
anointed.”  When  kings  were  permitted  to  be  in- 
troduced, they  were  anointed  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  they  too  were  called 
“the  Lord’s  anointed.”  When  the  oontirfs  of  Rome 
assumed  the  customs,  pomps  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  they  assumed  the  power  of 
consecrating  things,  bv  the  same  ceremony  of  “holy 
oil.”  The  pope  who,  as  vicar  of  God,  possessed  the 
whele  globe  of  earth  in  supreme  dominion  and  ab- 
solute property,  possessed  also  the  power  of  send- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  wherever  lie  pleased.  To 
France  it  pleased  his  holiness  to  send  him  in  a phi- 
al of  oil;  to  Rheiins  in  the  beak  of  a clove.  I have, 
not  heard  that  my  friend  Louis*the  18th  lias  been 
consecrated  at  Rheims  by  the  pouringon  of  this  holy 
oil;  but  his  worthy  elder  brother,  Louis  16th,  was 
so  consecrat-  d at  a vast  expense  of  treasure  and 
ridicule.  How  the  holy  bottle  was  conveyed  to 
England,  is  worth  enquiry.  But  there  it  is,  and  is 
used  at  every  coronation,  and  is  demurely,  if  not 
devoutly,  shewn  to  every  traveller  who  visits  the 
tower.  These  ideas  were  once  as  firmly  establish- 
ed in  England  as  they  were  in  Rome;  and  no  small 
quantity  of  the  relics  of  them  remain  to  this  day  . 
Hence  the  doctrines  ofthe  divine  right  of  kings, 
and  the  duties  in  subjects  of  unlimited  submission, 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  on  pain,  (Oh! 
how  can  I write  it,)  of  eternal  damnation.  These 
doctrines  have  been  openly  ard  boldly  asserted 
and  defended,  since  my  memory,  in  die  town  of 
Boston,  and  in  the  town  of  Quincy,  by  persons  of 
no  small  consideration  in  the  world,  whom  l could 
name,  but  1 will  not,  because  their  posterity  are 
much  softened  from  this  severity. 

This  indeliable  character  of  sovereignty  in  kings, 
and  obedience  in  subjects,  still  remains.  The  rights 
and  duties  are  inherent,  unalienable,  indefeasible, 
indestructible  and  immortal.  Hence  the  right  of  a 
lieutenant  or  midshipman  of  a British  man  of  war 
to  search  all  American  ships,  impress  every  sea- 
man his  judgeship  shall  decree  by  law,  and  in  fact, 
to  be  a subject  of  his  king,  and  compel  him  to  fight, 
though  it  may  be  against  his  father,  brother  orson. 
My  countrymen!  will  you  submit  to  these  misera- 
ble remnants  of  priestcraft  and  despotism. 

There  is  no  principle  of  law,  or  government,  that 
has  been  more  deliberately  or  more  ‘-.rdem.nly  ad- 
judged in  Great  Britain,  than  that  allegiance  is  not 
due  to  the  king  in  his  official  capacity  or  political 
capacity,  but  merely  to  his  personal  capacity.  Al- 
legiance to  parliament  is  no  where  frmd  in  E: 
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glish,  Scottish  or  British  laws.  What  then  had 
our  ancestors  to  do  with  parliament?  Nothing  more 
than  with  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  or  Napoleon’s  li- 
terary and  scientific  institute  at  Grand  Cairo.  They 
owed  no  allegiance  to  parliament,  as  a whole,  or  in 
part,  None  to  the  house  of  lords,  as  a branch  of  the 
legislature,  nor  to  any  individual  peer  or  number  of 
individuals.  None  to  the  house  of  commons,  as  anoth- 
er branch,  nor  to  any  individual  commoner  or  group 
of  commoners.  They  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  na. 
tion  any  more  than  the  nation  owed  to  them;  and 
thev.hadas  good  and  clear  a right  to  make  laws 
lor  England  as  the  people  of  England  had  to  make 
laws  for  them. 

What  right,  then,  had  king  James  the  first  to  the 
sovereignty,  dominion  or  property  of  North  Ameri- 
ca? No  more  than  king  George  111.  has  to  the 
Georg iurn  Sidus,  because  Mr.  Herschell  discovered 
that  planet  in  his/eigri.  His  only  color,  pretension 
or  pretext  is  this:  The  pope,  as  head  of  the  church, 
was  sovereign  of  the  world.  Henry  the  eighth  de- 
posed him,  became  head  of  the  church  in  England 
and  consequently  became  sovereign  master  and  pro- 
prietor of  as  much  of  the  globe  as  he  could  grasp. 
A group  of  his  nobles  hungered  for  immense  landed 
estates  in  America,  and  obtained  from  his  q.uasi  ho- 
3.TNKSS  a large  tract.  But  it  was  useless  and  unpro 
friable  to  them.  They  must  have  planters  and  set- 
tlers. The  sincere  and  conscientious  Protestants 
had  been  driven  from  England  into  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Geneva,  Sic.  by  the  terrors  of 
stocks,  pillories,  croppings,  scourges,  imprison- 
ment s,  roastings  and  burnings,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  James  the  First  and 
.Chari  s the  First.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  council  of  Plymouth  wanted  settlers  for  their 
lands  in  America,  and  set  on  foot  a negociation 
with  the  persecuted  fugitive  religionists  abroad, 
promised  them  liberty  of  conscience,  exemption 
from  all  jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical,  civil  and  politi- 
cal, except  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  tribute, 
moderate  surely,  of  one  fifth  of  gold  and  silver  ore. 
This  charter  was  procured  by  the  council  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  displayed  off  as  a lure  to  the  persecuted, 
fugitive  Englishmen  abroad,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely taken  into  the  snare,  as  Charles  the  Second 
convinced  them  in  the  first  year  of  his  actual,  and 
the  twelfth  of  his  imaginary  reign.  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
enemy  as  he  was,  has  stated,  in  the  paragraphs  quot- 
ed from  him  in  a former  letter,  fairly  and  candidly 
the  substance  of  these  facts. 

Our  ancestors  had  been  so  long  abroad,  that  they 
had  acquired  comfortable  establishments,  especial- 
ly in  Holland,  that  singular  region  of  toleration, 
that  glorious  asylum  for  persecuted  Hugunols  and 
Puritans;  that  country  where  priests  have  been 
eternally  worrying  one  another,  and  alternately 
tcazing  the  government  to  persecute  their  anta- 
gonists, but  where  enlightened  statesmen  have 
constantly  and  intrepidly  resisted  their  wild  fana- 
ticism. 

The  first  charter,  the  charter  of  James  the  First, 
is  more  like  a treaty  between  independent  sove- 
reigns, than  like  a charter  or  grant  of  privileges 
from  a sovereign  to  his  subjects.  Our  ancestors 
were  tempted  by  the  prospect  and  premise  of  a 
government  of  their  own,  independent  in  religion, 
government,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  every 
thing  else,  excepting  one  or  two  articles  of  trifling 
importance. 

Independence  pf  English  church  and  state  was 
the  fundamental  prieciple  of  the  first  colonization, 
has  been  its  general  principle  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  now  I hope  is  past  dispute. 


Who  then  was  the  au'.hor,  inventor,  discoverer 
of  independence?  The  only  true  answer  must  be — ■ 
the  first  emigrants,  and  the  proof  of  it  is  the  char- 
ter of  James  the  First.  When  we  say  that  Otis, 
Adams,  Mayhew,  Henry,  -Lee,  Jefferson,  &.c.  were 
authors  of  independence,  we  ought  to  say  they  were 
only  awakeners  and  revivers  of  the  original  funda- 
mental principle  of  colonization. 

I hope  soon  to  relieve  jyou  from  the  trouble  of 
this  tedious  correspondence  with  your  humble  ser*- 
vant,  JOHN  ADAMS. 

Judge  Tudor. 


“Travellers  in  America.” 

As  it  has  been  our  fortune  on  several  occasions, 
to  laugh  at  the  absurdities  or  reprehend  the  false- 
hoods of  many  Englishmen  pretending  to  publish 
accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  and  beard  in  the 
United  States,  we  are  indeed,  glad  to  see  some  ex- 
tracts from  a little  work  entitled  “ Letters  from  the 
Illinois written  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  gen- 
tleman, and  an  Englishman  to  boot:  we  mean  Mr. 
Brickbeck,  whose  late  settlement  on  the  waters  of 
tha  Wabash  have  already  excited  much  attention. 
He  and  other  Englishmen,  of  the  old  fashioned  sort 
which  once  was  the  strength  and  glory  of  their  coun- 
try, have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land  in  Illinois, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  it;  on  which  there  is 
now  collected  a very  valuable  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing population  of  laboring  men,  to  add  to  the  wealth 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

The  editor  of  the  weekly  hkgisteh  has  had  the 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen who  lately  arrived  from_Eagland  to  join 
Mr.  Brickbeck;  who  made  certain  enquiries  of  him, 
and  very  franfely  and  with  much  ability,  answered 
such  as  were  put  to  them.  One  of  them,  a mere 
farmer,  was  a man  of  reading,  whose  remarks  were 
evidently  the  result  of  a well  informed  and  reflec- 
tive mind.  lie  said  that,  possibly,  he  himself  might 
have  lived  out  his  days  in  England  without  actual 
want — he  had  rented  a large  tract  of  laud,  but 
every  day  felt  more  and  more  narrowed  in  his 
means  of  supporting  a numerous  family  in  his  ac- 
customed manner;  and  that  it  was  his  solemn  con- 
viction, if  he  refused  to  emigrate,  that  one  half  of 
his  children  must  become  paupers,  or  at  least  live 
most  miserably,  after  his  own  decease.  This  resol- 
ved him  to  seek  a country  where  labor  was  reward- 
ed with  independence  and  comfort;  he  therefore 
collected  what  was  left  to  him,  and  with  it  and  his 
family,  had  just  arrived  in  searct^of  happiness  in 
the  new  world.-— -intimating  that  he  expected  soon 
to  become  the  'owner  of  a large  and  highly  improv. 
ed  farm,  as  will  no  doubt  be  the  case  from  the  ac- 
count that  he  gave  of  his  family  so  much  beloved,  j 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Birckbeck’s  little  volume:— - 

“It  has  been  the  fashion,  though  now  a little  out 
of  date,  for  such  as  myself  to  be  told,  that  we  were 
“not Jit  to  breath  the  air  of  old  England;  and,  as  we 
did  not  like  the  way  of  being  ruled  and  taxed  by 
people  who  heul  no  moi'c  right  to  ride  and  tax  us  than 
consisted  in  the  power  of  doing  it,  the  land  we  lived 
in  was  too  good  for  us,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  leave  it.  At  length  things  improved  so  much  and 
so  rapidly,  that  I began  to  think  so  too,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  this  country. 

“It  is  no  more  than  due  to  those  gentlemen  and 
others,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  this 
little  remedy'  of  exile  from  the  land  of  our  fathers , as  a 
cure  for  our  discontent,  to  inform  them  that,  in  uiy 
case,  it  has  .succeeded  to  admiration . 
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“This  should  double  their  zeal.  If  they  discover 
any  of  their  neighbors  “-weary  and  heavy  laden”  and 
therefore  dissatisfied  with  o ur  excellent  constitution , 
as  now  administered,  let  them  earnestly  recommend 
the  same  course  to  them  which  they  recommended 
^o  me. 

“And  by  way  of  testimonial  of  its  efficacy,  I beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  letters  to  the  perusal 
of  those  gentlemen,  and  through  them  to  their />«- 
tients,  who  may  thus,  by  the  combined  operations  of 
leading  and  dnving,  be  put  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
speedy  relief,  and  many  a bad  subject  may  become  a 
good  citizen 

The  fth  letter  contains  these  sentiments  and  re- 
marks: 

“It  will  be  very  long  before  travelling  will  be 
pleasant,  except  in  fine  weather  and  on  horseback; 
tliis  is  the  grand  inconvenience  of  a new  country; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  inconvenience 
of  living  at  the  mfircy  of  a villainous  aristocracy. 
Why,  sir,  I must  either  have  sneaked  about,  in  what 
you  call  my  couatry,  a prisoner  at  large,  or  amused 
myself  with  counting  the  nails  on  the  door  of  my 
dungeon.  And  so  must  you;  for  things  will  not 
mend  without  a dreadful  crisis:  and  until  that  libe- 
rates you,  you  will  be  free  only  by  suffrance,  “with- 
in the  rules” 

“Here,  I shall  be  employed  in  enlarging  the  cir- 
cle ofour  enjoyments;  there,  I was  contracting  it 
daily.  My  family  had  already  made  several  down- 
ward movements;  we  had  learnt  to  dispense  with  the 
comfort  of  a carriage;  we  mounted  our  horses  in- 
stead; this  was  no  bad  exchange;  but  the  cause  of 
our  making  the  exchange  was  irksome.  From 
horseback,  my  daughters  cheerfully  enough  be- 
took themselves  to  their  feet:  no  great  harm  in 
that,  only  it  was  by  compulsion.  So  we  wewt 
down  step  by  step.  Our  friend  Cobbett  declaims 
about  patriotism  in  sounding  phrases,  but  I adhere 
to  the  maxim,  “ubi  libertas  ibi  patria.”  What  is 
country?  the  soil?  Of  this  I was  only  an  occupant. 
The  government?  Iiibhorred  its  deeds  and  its  prin- 
ciples. The  church?  I did  not  believe  in  its  doc- 
trines, and  had  no  reverence  for  the  clergy.  The 
army?  No.  The  law?  We  have  the  same  law  here, 
with  some  omissions,  and  some  improvements.  The 
people?  Yes;  but  not  the  fund-holders,  nor  the  soi- 
disitnt  house  of  commons;  not  the  consumers,  nor 
the  creators  of  taxes.  My  family  and  friends  I love 
wherever  lmeet  them:  1 have  almost  as  many,  and 
as  strong  ties  of  this  sort,  on  this  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic — soon  I hope  to  have  more,  and 
then  this  will  be  my  country. 

“I  ozo n here  a far  better  estate  than  1 rented  in 
England,  and  ara  already  more  attached  to  the  soil. 
Here,  every  citizen,  whether  by  birth  right  or  adop- 
tion, is  part  of  the  government,  identified  with  it, 
not  virtually , but  in  fact;  and  eligible  to  every  of- 
fice, with  one  exception,  regardingthe  presidency, 
for  which  a birthright  is  necessary. 

“I  love  this  government*  and  thus  a novel  sensa- 
tion is  excited;  and  it  is  like  the  developement  of 
a new  faculty.  I am  become  a patriot  in  my  old  age; 
thus  a new  virtue  will  spring  up  in  my  bosom.” 
* 


Law  Case — S.  A,  Patriots,  &c. 

FROM  THE  NEW  Y01UC  EVENING*  POST. 

Commodore  Taylor— On  Saturday  last,  the  case 
of  this  person  was  argued,  on  a point  of  law,  1 1 ehe 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge 
Van  Ness.  Suits  had  been  instituted  against  him 
by  the  Spanish  consul,  tQ  recover  the'valueof  sun- 


dry captures  made  by  Tivlor,  while  commanding 
the  privateer  called  the  Patriot#. 

Among  the  captures  made  was  an  American  brig 
called  the  Gazella,  on  board  of  which  was  a Spanish 
gentleman  named  Juan  Juando. — It  was  stated,  in 
some  of  the  affidavits,  3afier  the  c .pt.ure’  this  gen- 
tleman was  examined  respecting  the  ownership  of 
the  property,  and  denied  its  being  Spanish:  That 
Taylor  was  at  tliis  time  sailing  in  compai  y with  a 
privateer,  the  captain  of  which  was  a Frenchman, 
and  the  crew  mostly  blacks  from  St.  I)o  ningo. 
This  captain  told  Taylor  that  fie  would  mike  the 
damned  Spaniard  confess  the  truth,  and  would 
hang  him  up  for  that  purpose,  if  Taylor  would  per- 
mit: That  having  received  the  permission,  he  did 

actually  put  a rope  round  his  neck  and  tied  it  to 
one  of  the  yards,  and  then  hauled  the  rope  taught, 
and  clicked  him,  until  he  confessed  the  property 
belonged  to  him;  upon  which  he  was  let  loose,  and 
Taylor  took  possession  of  the  vessel.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Spaniard  sent  ashore  to  Santiago 
and  procured  15.000  dollars  for  the  ransom  of  tins 
properly,  which  was  delivered  to  Taylor;  which 
sum  of  money  the  libellant  now  sought  to  recover 
in  this  case. 

The  judge  having,  in  the  first  instance,  ordered 
the  defendant  to  be  held  to  bail,  he  now  applied  to 
be  discharged  from  the  arrest.  This  application 
was  founded  on  an  affidavit  of  the  defendant  himself 
stating,  that  he  was  born  in  Bermuda,  a subject  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  had  served  in  the 
British  fleet:  that  in  1810  lie  became  a ciiizefi  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  a commander  in  their  naval 
service;  that  he  was  in  the  United  States  in  1816, 
and  there  contracted  for  a vessel  to  be  loaded  with 
naval  stores,  and  to  be  delivered  to  him  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.  States;  that  the  vessel  called 
the  Fourlh-of-  July  was  accordingly  prepared,  and 
at  sea  he  purchased  her,  changed  her  name  to  Pa- 
triots, and  put  her  under  a Buenos  Ayres  commis- 
sion, which  bad  been  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Buenos 
Ayres  government:  that  the  vessel  was  a pubiic 
armed  vessel,  belonging  to  the  government  of  Bue- 
no- Ayres,  and  not  private  property;  that  he  was 
notin  any  manner  concerned  witfi  the  fitting  out  of 
the  vessel  in  Baltimore,  nor  with  enlisting  any  of 
the  crew.  He  avowed  making  two  of  the  cap- 
tures which  were  charged  against  him,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  prosecuted  in  Baltimore  by  the 
Spanish  consul  for  the  same  causes  of  action.'  He 
also  produced  a commission  which  had  been  made 
out  in  blank,  and  was  filled  up  with  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  signatures  of  which  were  proved 
by  a witness.  The  defendant  also  made  oath,  that 
since  1810  he  had  been  a citizen  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  had  not  been  a citizen  of  any1  other  state  or 
country  whatever. 

On  the  part  of  the  Spanish  cousul  it  was  proved, 
that  the  brig  ;•  Fourth  -of-  July  was  built,  armed, 
equipped  and  owned  in  Baltimore  by  sundry  mer. 
chants  of  that  place  and  com-  ’Taylor;  that  all  the 
crew  were  enlisted  there  and  at  Norfolk,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  and  the  beginning  of  January  thereafter; 
that  Taylor  sailed  in  the  vessel  at  that  time  from 
Baltimore;  that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  he  hoisted  the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  brig  from  the  Fourth-of- 
J illy  to  the  Patriota;  proceeded  on  his  cruise;  made 
the  captures  of  Spanish  property  complained  of, 
and  returned  to  Baltimore,  in  July,  28lf,  with  the 
privateer,  without  having  been  at  Buenos  Ayres  at 
all.  That  after  the  return  of  the  vessel,  a quantity 
of  specie,  which  they  had  captured,  was  divided 
among  the  owners  in  Baltimore.  It  was  shewn  that  ~ 
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the  sale  which  hail  been  made  at  sea  was  a mere: 
sham  sale;  that  the  real  owners  were  American* 
citizens  during  the  whole  time,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres  had  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  vessel.  It  was  also  established  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  been  prosecuted  by  the  Spanish  con- 
sul in  Baltimore,  and  a certified  copy  t f an  oath, 
made  by  Taylor  in  the  custom  house  of  Baltimore, 
dated  the  tenth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  six- 
teen, was  produced,  in  which  Taylor  swears,  that 
Jie  is  a citizen  of  the  (J,  S.  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  the  sole  owner  of  the  schr.  Romp,  for  which  ves- 
sel he  was  then  taking  out  a register.  A deposition 
of  Ventura  Izquierdo  was  also  produced,  stating- 
that  he  had  been  engaged  by  Taylor,  in  Baltimore, 
to  go  in  the  vessel  to  write  the  log-book,  and  to 
do  all  the  other  writing  of  the  vessel;  that,  while 
in  Baltimore,  Taylor  employed  him  in  forging  a 
commission  for  the  brig, — another  commission  which 
Taylor  had,  belonging  to  another  vessel,  having 
-been  destroyed  in  attempting  to  alter  it  with  vi- 
triol, so  that  it  might  serve  for  the  brig  Fourth-of 
July;  that  the  witness  wrote  the  commission,  ano- 
ther person  signed  it  with  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Director  of  Buenos  Awes,  and  Taylor  sealed  it 
with  a copper  seal,  which  he  had  procured  to  be 
made  in  Baltimore;  and  that  during  the  cruise 
herein  mentioned,  the  privateer  had  no  other  com- 
mission than  this  one  which  the  witness  had  fabri- 
cated, 

The  point  upon  which  the libellantfchiefly  relied 
was  that  this  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  that  it  was  a violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  this  country;  that  all  captures  made  by  such  ves- 
sel were  illegal  and  void,  and  the  parties  concerned 
in  it  were  all  trespassers,  and  as  such  were  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States.  That  although  it  is  a general  principle  that 
where  a capture  is  made  as  prize,  no  court  but  the 
court  of  the  captor  can  enquire  into  its  legality,  yet 
that  this  case  »s  an  exception  to  that  rule,  the  cap- 
turing vessel  having  been  equipped  and  fitted  out 
in  this  country,  and  having  thereby  voilated  our 
neutral  rights,  and  rendered  our  government  liable 
to  make  compensation  to  the  belligerent  whose  pro- 
perty was  captured  by  this  force.— That  at  all  events 
ihe  defendant  ought  to  be  held  to  bail,  to  give  the 
libellant  an  opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  juag. 
ment  of  the  highest  tribunals  for  their  ultimate  de, 
cision,  whereas  discharging  him  without  bail  was 
the  same  as  taking  away  the  right  of  appeal. 

Qryvhe  part  of  the  defendant  it  was  insisted,  that 
the  captured  properly  not  being  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it  could  not  proceed 
against  the  person  only;  that  the  question  of  dama- 
ges was  a mere  incident  to  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize,  and  that  the  court  not  having  the  principal 
piatter  before  it,  could  not  determine  upon  thai 
which  only  grew  out  of  it. 

The  court  decided; 

First,  that,  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  prize  cases 
as  between  Spain  and  her  colonies;  or  the  colonies 
and  any  other  power  at  war,  where  the  vessel  mak- 
ing the  capture  was  not  fitted  out  of  the  United 

'Slates. 

Secondly—1 That  where  the  vessel  making  the 
capture  was  alleged  to  have  been  fitted  out  of  the 
United  States,  but  was  cruizing  on  the  high  seas  un- 
der the  commission  and  authority  of  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, the  court  would  not  intefere,  unless  the 
captured  property  was  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

Thirdly— That  the  court  deemed  the  question  of  | 
djtM'iges  to  yest  entirely  upon  the  question  of  prize 


or  no  prize;  that  not  having  jurisdiction  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  could  not  have  any  of  a matter  necessarily 
growing  out  of,  and  depending  upon  it — and,  there- 
fore, that  it  could  not  hold  com.  Taylor  to  bail  in 
the  suit  instituted  against  him  for  damages;  the 
properly  not  having  been  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court. 


Army  of  the  United  States. 

COPY  Of  A OKXEUAL  OHUEll. 

Jidjt.  and insp  gen’s,  office,  August  %7 , 1818. 

Promotions  and  appointments  made  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  since  the  publication  of  the  Re- 
gister for  May,  1818. 

Corps  of  Engineers. 

Brevet  2d  limit  Andrew  Talcott,  to  be  2d  lieut. 
14th  August,  1818,  vice  Pooler,  resigned. 

Ordnance  Department. 

2d  lieut.  Thomas  T.  Stephenson,  to  belstlieut. 
30th  .lune,  1818,  vice  Hall,  re  si*/  ed. 

3d  lieut.  W.  E.  Williams,  to  be  2d  lieut  30th 
June,  1818,  vice  Stephenson,  promoted. 

Corps  of  Artillleru. 

2d  lieut.  Thomas  j.  Baird,  to  be  1st  lieut. 
2d  June,  1818,  vice  Boyd,  resigned. 

2d  lieut.  Jabez  Park  hurst,  to  be  Its  lieut.  1st 
July,  1818,  vice  Neville,  resigned. 

2-1  lieut.  Robert  L.  Armstrong,  to  be  1st  lieut.  2d 
July,  1818,  vice  Anthony,  deceased. 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

2d  lieut.  William  H.  Ker,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st 
March,  181 8,  vice  Tarrant,  resigned. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  lieut.  col.  William  Lawrence,  major  of 
the  8th  infantry,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  8th  May, 
1818,  vice  Jesup,  appointed  quatermaster  general. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry 

1st  lieut.  Philip  Wager,  to  be  captain,  8th  May, 
1818,  vice  Dinkins,  promoted. 

2cl  lieut.  John  P.  Bunting,  to  be  1st  lieut.  24th 
February,  1818. 

2d  lieut.  William  Lear,  to  be  1st  lieut.  24th  Fe- 
bruary, 1818 

2d  lieut.  William  Camp,  Jr.  to  be  1st  lieut.  24th 
February,  1818. 

2d  lieut.  W.  C.  N.  Arrnistead,  to  be  1st  lieut,  24th 
February,  lpl3. 

2d  lieut.  Quin  B.  Heronimus,  to  be  1st  lieut.  8th 
May,  1818,  vice  Wager,  promoted, 

Sixth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

1st  lieut.  Wiiliam  Hale,  to  be  captain,  14th  May, 
1818,  vice  M‘Glassin,  dismissed. 

2d  lieut.  Samuel  Keeler,  to  be  1st  lieut,  14th  May, 
1818,  vice  Hale,  promoted. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry. 

Brevet  major  James  Dinkins,  captain  of  the  4th 
infantry,  to  be  major,  8th  May,  1818,  vice  Law- 
rence, promoted. 

Rifle  Regiment. 

1st  lieut.  James  M’Gunnegle,  to  be  captain,  12th 
July,  1818,  vice  Birdsall,  deceased. 

1st  lieut.  William  Armstrong  to  be  captain,  31st 
July,  1818,  vice  O’Fallon,  resigned. 

2d  lieut.  John  Clark,  to  be  1st  lieut.  12th  July, 
1S18,  vi<^e  M’Gunnegle,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Charles  Pentland,  to  be  1st.  lieut.  31st 
July,  1818,  vice  Armstrong,  promoted. 

Appointments. 

Roger  Jones,  to  be  adjutant  general,  no  them  di- 
vision, 10th  August,  1818. 

James  M.  Glassel,  to  be  assistant  adjutant-gene- 
ral, 22  1 May,  1818. 

Hartman  Bache,  to  be  assistant  topographical 
engineer,  -4th  July,  1818. 
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JIez~kiah  Johnson,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quarter 
master  general,  16. h June,  1818. 

Thomas  S.  Rogers,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quarter 
master  general,  lfith  June,  1818. 

Thomas  F.  Hunt,  tobe  assistant  deputy  quarter 
master  general,  16th  June,  1818 

Trueman  Cross,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quarter 
master  general.  16  June,  1818. 

James  C.  Pirkeit,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quarter 
mas  er  general,  I6t'»  June,  1818. 

J.  S.  Findlay,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quartermas- 
ter general,  16th  June,  1S18. 

John  Jones,  to  be  assistant  deputy  quarter  master 
genera),  26th  August,  1813. 

Joseph  Wallace,  to  be  post  surgeon,  18th  April, 

1818 

Squire  Lea,  to  be  post  surgeon,  15th  May,  1818. 
Samuel  P.  Hugo,  to  be  post  surgeon,  10th  Au- 

gUSamuel  II.  Littlejohn,  to  be  post  surgeon,  lQth 
Augu  t,  1818. 

Robert  C.  Walmsey,  to  be  post  surgeon,  10th  Au- 
gust, 1818. 

Josiah  Everett,  to  be  post  surgeon,  10th  August, 


181 8 

Joseph  P.  Russell,  to  be  post  surgeon,  10th  Au- 
gust , 1818. 

Pwichard  Weightman,  to  be  post  surgeon,  21st  Au- 
gust, 1818. 

Thomas  Picton,  to  be  chaplain  and  professor  of 
ethics,  23d  July,  1818.  r 

Cadet  Richard  DeUfield,  to  be  2d  Ueut.  of  engi- 
neers. 24 : July,  1818 

Cadet  Benjamin  Yining,  to  be  od  heut.  of  ord- 
nance, 24tU  July,  1813.  . 

Cadet  Harvey  B<*own,  to  be  2d  lieut.  light  artil- 
lery, 24  th  July,  1818 

Cadet  John  C Russell,  to  be  2d  lieut.  light  artil- 
lery, 24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Wm.  S.  Newton,  to  be  2d  lieut.  light  ar- 
tillery, 24  1;  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Samuel  Smith,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  ar- 
tillery. 24tb  July,  1S18  1 

Cadet  Samuel  Ringgold,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of 
artillery,  24th  of  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Joseph  Chambers,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of 
artillery,  24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Samuel  M’Kenzie,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of 
artillery,  24  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Giles  Porter,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artil- 
lery, 24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  George  W.  Corprew,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps 
of  artillery,  24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  John  G.  Jackson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of 
artillery,  24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Edward  Harding,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of 
artillery,  24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Joseph  Dangerfield  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps 
of  artillery,  24lh  July,  1818. 

Cadet  Joseph  Strong,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, 24th  July,  1818. 

Cadet  George  Webb,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, 24th  July,  1818. 

George  Leib,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artillery, 
31st  July,  1818. 

John  Pratt,  to  be  2d  lieut.  Istinfantry,  24th  July, 

1818. 

W.  M.  Rive,'s,'to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  1st  infantry, 
30th  August,  1818. 

C.  H.  Finlay,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  1st  infantry, 
10th  August,  1818. 

Daniel’Randuli,  to  be  paymaster.!  st  infantry,  21st 
July,  1818. 


Lyman  Foot,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  2d  infantry* 
10th  August,  1818. 

R.  Randall,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  2d  infantry, 
10th  August,  1818. 

Horae-  Webster,  to  be  2d  lieut.  3d  infantry,  24th 
July,  1818. 

Thomas  Williamson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  4th  infantry, 
24th  March,  1818. 

Edward  Alexander,  to  be  2d  lieut.  4th  infantry, 

2 2d  May,  1818. 

Thomas  Johnson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  4th  infantry, 
16th  June,  1818. 

Leonard  O.  Rrooke,  to  be  2d  lieut.  4th  infantry, 
24* h July,  1818. 

Henrv  Giles,  to  be  2d  lieut.  5th  infantry,  24th 
July,  1818. 

Edward  Purcell,  to  be  surgeon,  5th  infantry,  21st 
July,  1818. 

Charles  Mendenhall,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  5th 
infantry,  10th  August,  1818. 

Charles  Burbridge,  to  be  2d  lieut.  6th  infantry, 
16:  :t  June,  1818. 

Henry  H.  Loring,  to  be  2d  lieut.  $th  infantry, 24th 
July,  1818 

R.  M.  Coleman,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  7th  infan- 
try, 10th  August,  1818. 

Titus  T.  Jameson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  8th  infantry, 
31st  July,  1818. 

Henrv  Smith,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  8th  infantry, 
10th  August,  1818. 

Thomas  Mahon,  to  be  2d  lieut.  rifle  regiment, 
22d  July,  1818. 

Tippoo  Saib  Henderson,  to  be  2d  lieut.  rifle  regi- 
ment, 22d  July,  1818. 

Ignatius  P.  M’Candles,  to  be  2d  lieut.  rifle  regi- 
ment, 31st  July,  1818. 

Perry  I)  Meloan,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate  rifle  regi- 
ment, 10th  August,  1818. 

Transfer. 

2d  lieut.  Henry  H.  Loring,  of  the  6th  infantry, 
transferred  to  the  light  artillery. 

Those  oflicers  whose  stations  are  changed,  will, 
j as  soon  as  they  are  relieved,  report  to  the  chiefs  of 
their  respective  corps. 

By  order,  D.  PARKER. 

Adjt,  and  Insp.  Gen. 


Resources  of  New  York. 

The  following  letter,  communicating  the  result 
of  an  agricultural  experiment  made  upon  the 
sea  coast  with  western  plaster,  lias  been  politely 
communicated  for  publication,  in  the  Albany  Ar- 
gus. 

J&bany,  .Time  1,  1818. 

Geittlemex — As  you  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  a barrel  of  ground  gypsum,  from  Sullivan  in 
Madison  county,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  efii- 
cacy  in- the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  I think  it  due  to 
you  to  inform  you  of  the  results,  especially  as  I am 
of  opinion  that  important  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture, whether  successful  or  not,  ought  to  be  made 
known. 

The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  following  man- 
ner, last  year,  at  my  country  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
English  Kills,  in  Newton,  Queens  county,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  Jamaica  Bay  and  three 
from  the  Eist  river.  1 applied  to  a part  of  a field, 
laid  down  wit’:  oats,  some  of  the  western  gypsum 
which  you  transmitted  to  me,  and  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  experiment  more  complete,  I put  down  at 
the  same  time  in  another  part  of  the  field  pulverised 
gypsum  from  France,  and  I left  a portion  of  the 
I same  field  unoccupied  by  either.  I made  the  same 
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trial  on  corn,  and  I found  no  difference  in  the  re- 
suits; all  produced  equally  well.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  season  was  uncommonly  moist 
and  warm,  and  of  course  well  calculated  for  prolific 
crops.  I tried  at  a former  period,  at  the  same 
place,  western  gypsum,  and  at  another  time  Nova 
Scotia  gypsum,  without  any  serviceable  effect.  1 
have  been  credibly  informed  that  in  the  seasons  of 
1815  and  1816  gypsum  has  operated  beneficially  at 
Flushing  and  Oyster  Bay. — Those  seasons  were 
cold,  and  the  prevalent  winds  were  west  and  north- 
west. Under  these  circumstances  the  sea  air  was 
deprived  of  its  wonted  influence. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a gene- 
ral rule,  that  gypsum  has  no  beneficial  power  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ocean,  and  that  western  gypsum 
has  not,  as  has  been  intimated,  any  claim  to  supe- 
riority in  this  respect.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 


338,604  lbs.  of  assorted  flat  and  square,  3 4 by 
3-4  to  5 3-4  by  1 inch. 

398,340  lbs.  of  cask  hoop  iron,  6 feet  6 inches, 
to  12  feel  long,  1 3 4 to  2 14  broad, 
and  1 10  to  1 8 thick;  and 

31,560  lbs,  of  3d  and  4 <1  hoop  iron. 

1,704*^907  lbs. 

Of  the  holt  iron,  444,247  lbs.  and  of  the  square 
bar  iron  258,000  lbs.  may  be  Swedish  or  Russian;  and 
the  whole  of  the  cask  hoop  iron  may  be  either  fo- 
reign or  American  iron;  the  residue  must  be  the 
best  American  iron. 

For  the  information  of  persons  disposed  to  offer 
for  this  iron,  particular  descriptions  of  it  are  depo- 
sited with  the  navy  agents  at  Norfolk,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  upon  either  of 
whom  such  persons  may  call:  or  they  may  call  and 
obtain  the  information  at  the  navy  commit  rioners* 
office. 


Messrs.  Be  Graff  Santvoord  Co. 
merchants , Schenectady. 


Wealth  of  Virginia. 

Some  time  ago,  a gentleman,  to  gratify  a lauda 
ble  curiosity,  undertook  to  make  a rough  estimate 
of  the  probable  quantity  and  value  of  the  product 
of  Virginia.  This  estimate  was  handed  to  us  for 
inspection,  with  permission  to  make  what  use  of 
it  we  might  think  proper.  We  have  endeavored 
to  improve  upon  the  calculations  made  by  our  cor 
respondent,  and  submit  the  following  as  the  result; 
remarking,  however,  that  our  information  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  is  given  to  the  public,  crude 
and  undigested  as  it  is,  with  the  view  of  eliciting 
the  aid  of  more  able  heads  in  giving  a more  correct 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  wealth  of  Virginia. 

Produce. 

Tobacco, 

Wheat, 

Corn, 

Cotton, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Peas, 

Pork, 

Beef 


5,000,000  bush. 

at 

1 50 

7,500,000 

8,000,000  do. 

at 

1 

8,000,000 

t 1,000  bags 

at 

100 

100,000 

750,000  bush. 

at 

1 

750,000 

500,000  do. 

at 

1 

500,000 

1,000,000  do. 

at 

50 

500,000 

1,000,000  do. 

at 

1 

1,000,000 

200,000  bogs 

at 

8 ea. 

1,600,000 

25,000  head 

at 

20  ea. 

500,000 

),  etc.  say 

1,000,000 

>osed  value 

1,000,000 

do. 

1,000,000 

do. 

1,000,000 

do. 

1,000,000 

Hemp, 

Lumber, 

Iron, 

Articles  not  enumerated,  say 


500,000 


$30,050,000 


Total  estimated  value, 

This  sum  of  $30,050,000  (which  we  believe  is 
considerably  under  the  real  amount)  it  will  be  seen 
is  exclusive  of  houses,  lands,  negroes,  horses,  &c. 
and  is  confined  principally  to  the  product  of  the 
toil  of  Virginia.  Albany  Argus. 


It  is  not  desirable  to  receive  any  proposal  for  a 
quantity  less  than  the  following: 

87,225  lbs.  of  bolt  iron,  of  which  58,122  lbs. 

may  be  Swedish  or  Russian,  the  resi- 
due the  best  American. 

37,250  lbs.  of  square  bar  iron,  of  which  35,500 
lbs.  may  be  Swedish  or  Russian,  the 
the  residue  the  best  American. 

45,520  lbs.  of  the  best  American  iron;  and 

29,750  lbs.  of  cask  hoop  iron, 

199,745  lbs. 

The  iron  may  be  delivered  at  either  Portsmouth," 
(N.  H.)  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  or  Norfolk;  or,  what  would  be  prefer- 
ed,  such  portion  to  be  delivered  at  each  of  the 
building  yards  as  the  navy  commissioners  may  di» 
rect. 

Persons  offering,  will  be  pleased  to  state  parti- 
cularly their  price  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.  and  the  time 
within  which  they  will  engage  to  deliver  the  iron. 


Revolutionary  Principles. 

i We  have  observed  that  the  United  States,  in  re- 
spect  to  their  neutral  relations  between  Spain  and 
her  late  colonies,  were  so  straight  that,  like  the 
Indian’s  tree,  they  leaned* tother  way.”  The  fact  is, 
that  existing  laws,  or  at  least,  the  operation  of 
them,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  “legitimate 
government  of  Ferdinand.1'* 

It  is  always  well  to  refer  to  the  feelings  and 
principles  of  our  own  revolution,  as  guides  to  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  respect  to  a people  struggling 
for  freedom.  All  that  we  rightfully  expected  then9 
of  old  established  governments,  it  is  our  duty  to 
extend  to  the  patriots  ofSouth  America,  jiow.  The 
nature  of  things  has  not  changed— truth  is  eternal. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  “Maryland  Censor”  for 
a seasonable  recollection  ofa  letter  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, elucidating  the  opinions  we  have  expressed 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States — as  follows; 


Iron. 

The  board  of  navy  commissioners  have  adver- 
tised to  receive,  lill^ihe  20th  of  October,  instant, 

. proposals  to  furnish  about  one  million,  seven  hun- 
dred and  four  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seven 
pounds  of  iron,  viz: 

665,503  lbs.  of  bolt  iron  to  follow  augurs  from 
5-8  to  3 1-2  inches. 

270,900  lbs.  of  square  bar  iron,  3-4  to  1 12 
inches. 


FROM  THE  MARYLAND  CENSOR. 

Mu.  Redding— -The  following  letter  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  a case  bearing  strong  analogy  to  cer- 
tain occurrences  of  the  present  day,  will  perhaps 
prove  interesting  and  useful  to  the  jurist  and  the 
statesman.  On  recurrence  to  the  history  of  that 
day,  it  appears  that  immediately  after  our  declara- 
tion of  independence,  and  before  our  recognition 
by  any  power,  we  sent  commissioners  to  France 
and  Holland;  who,  though  not  acknowledged  pub- 
licly, nevertheless,  represented  in  those  coun- 
tries the  sovereignty  of  this  nation — exercising,  in 
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a degree,  the  functions  of  ministers  plenipotentiary . 

Amongst  other  acts,  they  granted  commissions 
to  privateers,  whereby  the  English  commerce  was 
grievously  annoyed— many  prizes  were  sent,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  molestation,  into  the  ports  of 
France.  Two  prizes,  taken  by  the  American  fri 
gate  Alliance,  were  sent  into  the  port  of  Bergen  in 
Norway. 

At  the  instance  of  the  British  minister,  an  order 
Was  pas.-ed  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  for  the  delive- 
ry over  of  said  prizes  to  the  English  consul 
whereupon  Doctor  Franklin  writes  the  following 
letter,  which  it  m3y  be  to  our  advantage  and  in- 
struction, if  not  to  our  credit,  to  compare  with  cer- 
tain doctrines,  sentiments  and  decisions,  maintain- 
ed and  propogated  in  this  42d  year  of  the  republic. 

To  the  ministers  of  Denmark  for  foreign  affairs. 

Passt/,  near  Paris , December  21, 1779. 

Sin — I have  received  a letter  from  M.  de  Che- 
zaulx,  consul  of  France  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  ac- 
quainting me  that  two  ships,  viz.  the  Betsy  and 
the  Union,  prizes  taken  from  the  English  on  their 
coasts,  by  capt.  Landias,  commander  of  the  Alli- 
ance frigate,  appertaining  to  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  which  prizes  have  met  with  bad 
weather  at  sea,  that  had  damaged  their  rigging 
and  occasioned  leaks,  and  being  weakly  manned, 
had  'aken  shelter  in  the  supposed  neutral  port  of 
Bergen,  in  order  to  repair  their  damages,  procure 
an  additional  number  of  sailors,  and  the  necessary 
refreshments;  that  they  were  in  the  said  port  enjoy- 
ing, as  they  conceived,  the  common  rights  of  bos 
pitality,  established  and  practised  by  civilized  na 
tions,  under  the  care  of  the  above  said  consul,  when, 
on  the  28th  of  October  last,  the  said  ships,  with 
their  cargoes  and  papers,  were  suddenly  seized 
by  officers  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark,  to 
whom  the  said  port  belongs,  the  American  officers 
and  seamen  turned  out  of  their  possession,  and  the 
whole  delivered  to  the  English  consul.  M.  Che- 
zaulx  has  also  sent  me  the  following,  as  a transla- 
tion of  his  majesty’s  order,  by  which  the  above 
proceedings  are  said  to  be  authorised,  viz: 

TRANSLATION. 

“The  English  minister  having  insisted  on  the 
restitution  of  two  vessels  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  American  privateer  called  the  Alliance,  com 
manded  by  captain  Landais,  and  which  were 
brought  into  Bergen,  viz:  the  Betsy  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  Union  of  London;  his  majesty  has  granted 
this  demand,  on  this  account,  because  he  has  not 
as  yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies associated  against  England,  and  because  that 
these  vessels  for  this  reason  cannot  be  considered 
as  good  and  lawful  prizes;  therefore  the  said  two 
ships  shall  be  immediately  liberated  and  allowed 
to  depart  with  their  cargoes.” 

Bv  a subsequent  letter  from  the  same  consul,  I 
am  informed,  that  a third  prize,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  viz  Charming  Polly,  which  arrived 
at  Bergen  after  the  others,  has  also  been  seized 
and  delivered  up  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  all 
the  people  of  the  three  vessels,  after  being  thus 
striptof  their  property  (for  every  one  of  them  had 
an  interest  in  the  prizes)  were  turned  on  shore  to 
shift  for  themselves,  without  money,  in  a strange 
place,  no  provision  being  made  for  their  subsis- 
tence, or  for  sending  them  back  to  their  country. 
Permit  me,  sir,  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  no  war  but  with 
the  English;  they  have  never  done  any  injury  to 
others,  particularly  none  to  the  Danish  nation.  On 


the  contrary  they  «re  in  some  degree  its  bonefac- 
tors,  as  they  have  opened  a trade  of  which  tlie  Eng- 
lish made  a monopoly,  and  of  w hich  the  Danes  may 
now  have  their  share,  and  by  dividing  the  British 
empire,  have  made  it  less  dangerous  to  its  neigh- 
bors. They  conceived  that  every  nation  whom  they 
had  not  offended,  was  by  the  rights  of  humanity 
their  friend;  they  confided  in  the  hospitality  of  Diii- 
niark,  and  thought  themselves  and  their  property 
sate,  when  under  the  roof  of  his  Danish  majesty. 
But  they  find  themselves  stvipt  of  that  property, 
and  the  same  given  up  to  their  enemies,  on  this  prin- 
ciple only,  that  no  acknowledgment  had  yet  been 
formerly  made  by  Denmark  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States:  which  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
obligation  of  justice  towards  any  nation,  with  whom 
a treaty  promising  the  same,  has  not  been  previous- 
ly made.  This  was  indeed  the  doctrine  of  ancient 
barbarians,  a doctrine  long  since  exploded,  and 
which  it  would  not  be  for  the  honor  of  the  present 
age  to  revive,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Denmark  will  not, 
by  supporting  and  persisting  in  this  decision,  ob- 
taiaed  of  his  majesty  apparently  by  surprize,  be 
the  first  modern  nation  to  revive  it*  The  United 
States  oppressed  by,  and  at  war  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  Europe,  may  well  be  sup- 
posed incapable  in  their  present  infantstate  of  exact- 
ing justice  from  other  nations  not  disposed  to  grant 
it;  but  it  is  in  human  nature,  that  injuries  as  weil  as 
benefits  received,  in  times  of  weakness  and  distress, 
national  as  well  as  personal,  make  deep  and  lasting 
impressions;  and  those  ministers  are  wise  who  look 
into  futurity,  and  quench  the  first  sparks  of  misun- 
derstanding between  two  nations,  which,  if  neglect- 
ed, may,  in  time,  grow  into  a flame,  all  the  conse- 
quences whereof  no  human  prudence  can  foresee, 
which  may  produce  much  mischief  to  both,  and 
cannot  possibly  produce  any  good  to  either.  I beg 
leave  through  your  excellency  to  submit  these  con- 
siderations to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  Danish 
majesty,  whom  l infinitely  respect,  and  who  1 hope 
will  reconsider  and  repeal  the  order  above  recited; 
and  that  if  the  prizes,  which  I hereby  reclaim  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not  ac- 
tually gone  to  England,  they  may  be  stopped  and 
re-delivered  to  M.  de  Cliezaulx,  the  consul  of 
France,  at  Bergen;  in  whose  care  they  before  were, 
with  liberty  to  depart  for  America  when  the  season 
shall  permit.  Butdf  they  should  be  already  gone 
to  England,  I must  then  claim  from  his  majesty’s 
equity,  the  value  of  the  said  three  prizes,  which  is 
estimated  at  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  but 
which  may  be  regulated  by  the  best  information, 
that  can  by  any  means  be  obtained.  With  great 
respect,  £cc.  B.  FRANKLIN, 

Minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  court  of  Fi  ance. 


“*The  ancients,  (says  Vattel,  Stc  ) do  not  conceive 
themselves  bound  under  any  obligation  towards  a 
people  with  whom  they  were  not  connected  by  a 
treaty  of  friendship.  At  length  the  voice  of  nature 
was  heard  by  civilized  nations;  they  acknowledged 
all  mankind  as  brothers.”  An  act  of  injustice  of 
the  same  kind,  done  a century  or  uvo  since,  by  some 
English  in  the  East  Indies,  C-irotius  tells  us  was  not 
without  its  p < r : izans,  who  maintain,  “that  by  the  an- 
cient laws  of  England,  no  one  was  liable  to  punish- 
ment in  that  kingdom  for  outrages  committed 
against  foreigners,  when  no  treaty,  of  alliance  had 
been  contracted  with  tliem.”^  But  this  principle 
he  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms. 

“ History  of  the  troubles  ik  the  v\e iherluuds , book  16.” 
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Doctor  Franklin. 

The  following  is  given  in  a British  publication, enti- 
tled the  “Christian  observer,”  as  a speech  of  Dr. 

Franklin , in  the  convention  for  forming  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

“Mr.  President — The  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  four  or  five  weeks  close  attendance  and 
continued  reasoning  with  each  other,  our  different 
sentiments  on  almost  every  question,  several  of  the 
last  producing  as  many  noes  as  ayes , is  methinks  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  human 
understanding.  AVe  indeed  seem  to  feel  our  want 
of  political  wisdom,  since  we  have  been  running 
all  about  in  search  of  it.  AVe  have  gone  back  to 
ancient  history  for  models  of  government,  and  ex 
amined  the  different  forms  of  those  republics 
which,  having  been  formed  with  the  seeds  of  their 
own  dissolution,  now  no  longer  exist:  and  we  have 
viewed  modern  states  all  round  Europe,  but  find 
none  of  their  constitutions  suitable  to  our  circum- 
stances. 

“In  this  filiation  of  this  assembly,  groping  as  it 
were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth,  and  scarce- 
ly able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  us,  how 
has  it  happened,  sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
once  though  t of  humbly  applying  to  the  Father  of 
Lights  to  illuminate  our  understandings?— In  the 
Begining  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were 
sensible  to  danger,  we  had  daily  prayers  in  this 
room  for  the  divine  protection!  Our  prayers,  sir, 
were  heard; — and  they  were  graciously  answered. 
All  of  us  who  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  must 
have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a superintend- 
ing Providence  in  our  favor.  To  that  kind  Provi- 
dence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of  consulting 
in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing  our  future 
national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that 
powerful  Friend?  Or  do  we  imagine  we  no  longer 
need  his  assistance?  I have  lived,  sir,  a long  time; 
and  the  longer  I live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I 
see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men!  And  if  a sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
can  rise  without  his  aid? — AVe  have  been  assured, 
sir,  in  sacred  writings, 'that  “except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.”  I firm- 
ly believe  this;  and  1 also  believe,  that  without  his 
concurring  aid,  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political 
buliding  no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel:  we 
shall  be  divided  by  our  little  partial  local  interests; 
our  projects  will  be  confounded;  and  we  our- 
selves shajl  become  a reproach  and  a bye-word 
down  to  future  ages.  And  what  is  worse,  man- 
kind may  hereafter,  from  this  unfortunate  instance, 
despair  of  establishing  government  by  human  wis- 
dom, and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and  conquest.  I 
therefore  beg  leave  to  move, 

“That  henceforth  prayers,  imploring  the  assis- 
tance of  Heaven,  and  its  blessings  on  our  delibera- 
tions, be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  business;  and  that  one  or  more 
t-f  the  clergy  of  this  city  be  requested  to  officiate 
in  that  service.” 


Washington  College,  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  account  of  the  late  commencement 
in  Washington  College,  is  inserted,  as  well  as  to 
subserve  the  common  interests  of  literature  and 
science,  as  to  gratify  many  of  the  friends  of  the 

ItEttlSTER. 

The  trustees  of  this  seminary  beg  leave  to  state  for 
pdblic  information,  that  the  regular  autumnal  com- 


mencement in  this  college  took  place  this  week. 
The  examination  of  the  students  commenced  on 
Tuesday  morning  in  the  presence  of  the  trustees, 
several  visitors  and  alumni  of  the  college,  and  clos- 
ed on  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  morning,  the  fol- 
lowing orations  were  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
a large  and  respectable  audience, — viz. 

By  George  Washington  FTarris,  of  Harrisburgli, 
Pa.  on  the  subject  of  the  Classics. 

'J'homas  A Duncan , Ky.  Party  Discord. 

John  M.  Laird , Cumberland  county,  Pa.  Our 
Country. 

Wm.  Addison , Washington,  Pa.  Ambition. 

Jiirmingham  Clarice , Philadelphia,  Eloquence. 

Wm.  Q.  Beattie , Cumberland  county  Pa.  Crea- 
tion. 

John  Ha-cokins,  AVashington,  Pa.  Government. 

James  Langley , do.  do.  Intemperance. 

James  Clemons , do.  county,  Natural  Philosophy. 

John  Hoge,  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Education. 

The  honors  were  bestowed  upon  G.  AV.  Harris 
and  John  Hoge.  After  which,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  was  eonfered,  by  the  principal,  upon 
each  of  the  above  named  young  gentlemen.  In  the 
afternoon,  there  was  a great  variety  of  Speeches 
delivered  by  the  students,  of  a nature  both  amus- 
ing and  instructive. 

The  trustees  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  youth 
at  this  seminary,  and  the  public,  generally,  upon 
its  peaceful,  prosperous  and  happy  state  and  condi- 
tion— upon  the  order  and  harmony  which  now  pre- 
vail in  it;  and  especially,  upon  the  great  proficiency 
exhibited  by  the  students  in  the  different  branches 
of  science,  and  in  public  speaking. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  and  dangerous  in- 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  college,  the  trus- 
tees, students,  and  the  public,  in  general,  have 
doubtless  been  deprived  of  the  high  gratification, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  derived  from  an 
address  by  him  to  the  graduates. 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  ruler  of  the  universe 
to  remove  the  fever  with  which  he  has  been  so  se- 
verely afflicted,  and  to  restore  him  to  a state  of  con- 
valescence under  the  consoling  and  flattering  pros- 
pect of  his  health  being  speedily  re-established. 
In  this  highly  auspicious  event  there  is  much  cause 
for  gratitude  to  the  Parent  of  all  mercies,  and  of 
joy  to  the  friends  of  science  and  religion  generally. 
For  it  may  justly  be  observed,  that  in  his  death, 
science  and  religion  would  experience  a deep 'and 
mournful  loss. 

The  other  members  of  the  faculty,  for  their  able 
and  indefatigahle  exertions,  merit  high  praise,  but 
their  highest  eulogium  will  be  found  in  the  excel- 
lence with  which  the  students  generally  acquitted 
themselves. 

To  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  this  town  it 
may  not  be  unimportant  to  learn  its  advantages  a^ 
to  college  pursuits.  AVithout  dwellings  present, 
on  those  which  relate  to  health, ^cheapness  of  living, 
religious  institutions,  See.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  in  point  of  size  and  society  it  is  peculiarly 
and  most  favorably  situated.  It  is  equally  removed 
from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  large  and 
populous  towns,  and  from  the  vulgarity  and  more 
serious  dangers  of  low  ill-bred  villages.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  amusements  and  frivolities,  (inde- 
pendent of  other  and  more  serious  objections,) 
that  are  but  too  incident  to  large  and  populous 
towns,  form  no  small  obstacle  in  the  course  of  aca- 
demic pursuits.  On  the  other,  without  some  rea- 
sonable portion  of  the  advantages  resulting  from 
refined  society,  the  student  will,  at  least,  contr^c 
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a narrowness  and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as  a stiffness  of  manner,  which  will  greatly  obstruct 
his  advancement  in  after  life.  Add  to  this,  that  in 
either  of  the  extremes,  or  even  as  they  are  ap 
proached,  the  moral  and  religious  habits  of  youth 
are  in  the  greatest  danger.  Thus  it  will,  generally, 
be  found  that  in  the  middle  course  there  is  most 
safety.  Besides,  the  restraints  of  improved  society, 
when  not  lost  in  too  extensive  population,  or  swal- 
lowed up  in  commercial  pursuits,  come  in  aid  of 
the  faculty,  as  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  regula 
tion  and  government  of  youth. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  and  measures 
taken  for  accommodating  a number  of  the  students 
in  the  new  college  building,  during  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion. In  this  way  it  is  expected  to  reduce  the  price 
of  boarding,  and  thereby  better  promote  the  views 
and  wishes  of  some  parents  and  students. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  president. 

f Sept.  25,  1818. 

I*.  S.  The  winter  session  will  commence  as  usual 
on  the  first  of  November.  The  tuition  money  for 
each  session  will  hereafter  be  required  lit  advance. 


Foreign  Articles. 

EXGLAND. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  (says  a London  paper,  of 
August  17)  that  his  royal  highness,  the  prince  re- 
gent, has  suffered  another  attack  of  the  gout! 

The  manufacturers  of  Manchester  are  yet  un- 
settled. 

A Spanish  schooner,  a prize  to  a patriot  pri- 
vateer, putting  into  Penzance  in  dis  tress,  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  revenue  officers. 

The  quality  of  the  crops  of  wheat  in  England 
is  said  to  be  good;  but  the  quantity  is  not  very 
great. 

A company  has  been  established  in  London,  un- 
der the  very  singular  title  of  ‘the  Royal  Patent  Bu- 
rial Company,”  and  they  grave- ly  invite  the  public 
to  inspect  their  newly  invented  metallic  coffins.” 

It  is  stated  that  count  Las  Casas  is  busy  with  the 
allied  powers  to  procure  some  mitigation  of  the 
present  rigorous  imprisonment  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 

From  official  returns  laid  before  parliament  it 
appears,  that  the  amount  of  corn  and  grain  import- 
ed into  Great  Britain,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  5th  of  January  last,  was  17,269,843  bushels— 
and  during  the  year  preceding,  8,823,376  bushels. 
1'he  amount  of  meal  and  flour  imported  in  1817, 
was  1,166,412  cwt.  and  in  1816,  141,038  cwt. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post, of  Aug.  15,  states  that 
a farmer  named  John  M’Dermot  and  two  English- 
men had  been  arrested,  for  manufacturing  tea.— 
They  carried  on  their  trade  pretty  extensively  in  the 
Kilmardine  mountain,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.— 
Their  tea  was  manufactured  from  the  following  ma- 
terials— 

Black  and  Deadly  Night  Shade — (Poison.) 

Ivy  Leaves — Poison,  when  taken  in  large  quan- 
tites.) 

Boughlan  Buy — (ditto,  ditto.) 

Robin-run-the-hedge — (one  of  the  most  severe 
purgatives  among  our  indigenous  plants.) 

Mountain  Sage — (rather  conducive  to  health.) 

Two  descriptions  c f Alder  leaves — (very  bad.) 

Potatoe  leaves,  when  in  season — (ditto.) 

These  were  curled  by  a vitriolic  preparation,  and 
colored  for  green  tea  with  verdigris—  for  black  tea, 
with  copperas"’ 
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A large  quantity  of  the  tea  was  seized  on  the 
spot.  « 

Cotton. — The  following  is  the  amount  of  cotton - 
■wool  exported  from  London,  from  the  6th  to  the  13th 
of  July,  1818— taken  from  the  London  New  Frice 
Current,  of  the  14th  of  July: 


Antwerp, 

Pounds. 

40,696 

Amsterdam, 

- 46,625 

Rotterdam, 

26,882 

Hamburg,  - 

- 32,868 

Calais,  - 
Ostend, 

17,425 

- 47,115 

Malta, 

- - 84,786 

Leghorn,  - « 

- - 23,014 

Genoa,  - 

14,260 

Cork, - 

- 8,843 

Dublin,  - 

21,854 

Total, 

- 364,358 

Porter. — The  following  list  of  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  porter,  brewed  in  London,  in  the  years  1817 
and  1818,  ending  on  the  5th  of  July  of  each  year, 
by  the  principal  houses,  is  taken  from  the  London 
Times,  of  July  14th,  1818: 


Barclay,  Perkins,  k Co. 
Truman,  Hanbury  & Co. 
Reid  k Co. 

Whitbread  k Co. 

Comb,  Delalield  k Co. 
Henry  Meux  k Co. 
Calvert  k Co. 

Goodwyn  &.  Co. 

Elliott  & Co. 

Taylor  & Co. 

Cocks  and  Campbell, 


IS  17. 

1818. 

281,484 

340,560 

163,765 

185,412 

167,061 

163,962 

151,887 

151,107 

110,776 

130,217 

124,468 

118,481. 

98,301 

97,920 

60,307 

60,247 

54,176 

52,161 

42,980 

47,775 

25,756 

35,702 

SPAIN. 


A letter  from  Madrid,  inserted  in  the  French  pa- 
pers, furnishes  the  following  statement: — The  bi- 
shop of  Durango,  marquis  cle  Castanizas,  having 
prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  the  citv  from  giving 
balls  in  their  houses,  the  intendant  of  the  province, 
don  Al°jo  Garcia  Conde,  disregarding  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  bishop,  continued  to  give  balls  when  he 
pleased,  at  his  residence.  The  consequence  was  a 
violent  dispute  between  the  intendant  and  the  bi- 
shop, which  ended  in  an  act  of  excommunication 
being  fulminated  against  the  former.  Shortly  after 
there  happened  to  be  a fete  at  the  cathedral;  and, 
on  the  intendant’s  presenting  himself  for  admission, 
lie  was  informed  of  the  order  for  his  exclusion;  on 
hearing  which,  he  rushed  precipitately  forward  to 
the  altar,  at  which  the  bishop  was  officiating  ponti- 
fically,  and  wounded  him  so  severely,  with  his 
drawn  sword,  that  he  is  since  dead! 

EAST-IN  DIES. 

There  is  a prospect  that  the  “patriots”  of  Ceylon 
will  give  those  who  stole  their  “legitimate  king,” 
and  actually  pilfered  and  carried  off  the  throne  and 
“crown  jewels,”  a great  deal  of  trouble — it  was 
the  king-loving  British  that  did  this.  “ Perish  the. 
invaders /” 


THE  FLOniDAS. 

We  have  a fresh  report  that  the  Floiidas  have 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States — nay,  the  treaty 
therefor  is  said  to  have  arrived,  via  New- York. 


south-ahemca. 

The  following  list  is  given  of  the  naval  force  oF 
Buenos  Ayres — and  is  said  to  comprise  all  the  ves- 
sels regularly  commissioned,  except  as  stated  be- 
low— 

Ship  Vigilencia,  Ross,  16  guns. 

Union,  Brown-  H .do 
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.Brig  Invincible,  Jewett,  20  do. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  Davy,  16  do. 

Independence  del  Sud,  Grinnalds,  15  do. 
Creolio,  P*ul,  12  do. 

Pueyrredon,  Franklin,  13  do. 

Schr  Buenos  Ayres,  Dietur,  10  do. 

Julia  des  Forrest,  Wilson,  8 do. 

Corso,  Chaytor,  12  do. 

Congressio, , 10  do. 

Besides  these  vessels  here  enumerated,  there  are 
many  others  cruising  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans,  some  of  which  are  of  a large  class. 


Tobacco. 

The  following  facts  respecting  tobacco  were  ta 
ken  from  a work,  by  professor  Beckman,  of  Gottin 
gen. 

1496.-— Romanus  Pane,  a Spanish  Monk,  whom 
Columbus,  on  his  second  voyage,  left  in  America, 
published  the  first  account  of  Tobacco,  under  the 
name  of  Cohoba. 

1535. — The  negroes  on  the  plantations  in  the 
West  ladies  began  to  use  it. 

1559.— Jean  Nicot,  envoy  from  France  to  Portu- 
gal, sent  some  of  the  seeds  to  Paris,  from  him  it 
acquired  the  name  of  Nicotiana — when  it  was  first 
used  in  France  it  was  called  herbe  du  grande  pvi- 
eur,  of  the  house  of  Loraine,  who  was  very  fond  of 
it — it  was  also  called  herbe  de  St.  Croix,  from 
Cardinal  St.  Croix,  who  first  introduced  it  into  Ita- 
ly. It  obtained  the  name  of  Tobacco  from  the 
Island  of  Tobago,  from  whence  it  was  first  ob- 
tained. 

1570.— In  Holland  at  this  time  they  smoked  out 
of  conical  tubes  of  palm  leaves  plaited  together. 

1575  —First  appeared  a print  of  the  plant  in  An- 
dre Thevet’s  Cosmographie. 

1585  —The  English  first  saw  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia use  clay  pipes,  from  which  time  they  began  to 
be  used  in  Europe. 

1604  —James  the  first  endeavored  to  abolish 
the  use  of  tobacco,  by  very  heavy  imposts  on  it. 

1610. — The  smokiag  of  tobacco  was  known  at 
Constantinople— to  render  the  custom  ridiculous, 
a Turk,  detected,  using  it,  was  led  through  the 
streets  with  a pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose. 

1615. — Began  to  be  cultivated  in  Holland. 

1619  — James  1st  ordered  no  planter  to  cultivate 
more,  than  1001b. 

1620. — Smoking  first  introduced  into  Germany. 

1631. — First  introduced  into  Austria  by  the  Swe- 
dish troops. 

1634. — Forbidden  in  Russia  under  the  penalty  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off. 

1653. — First  used  in  Switzerland — the  magis- 
trates at  first  punished  those  found  smoking,  but 
the  custom  at  last  became  too  general  to  be  taken 
notice  of. 

1690. — Pope  Innocent  XII  excommunicated  all 
who  should  take  snuff  or  use  tobacco  whilst  at 
church. 

1724. — Pope  Benedict  revoked  the  bull  as  he 
himself  used  tobacco  immoderately.  Sinfce  this 
time  the  use  of  tobacco  has  become  almost  univer- 
sal. 

Professor  Beckman  seems  to  think  that  a kind  of 
tobacco  was  used  in  Asia  before  the  discovery  of 
America — this  receives  great  confirmation  from  a 
passage  in  Falla’s  travels.  He  mentions  that  it  is 
used  in  all  the  tartar  tribes  which  he  visited — and 
the  Moguls  use  a pipe,  from  which  it  is  probable 
the  Dutch  took  the  model  of  theirs. 


Indian  Lands. 

THOM  THU  (mILLKD'JF.VILLe)  JOUTIXAt,. 

Wilson  Lumpkin,  esq.  has  been  appointed  hv  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  run,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  suitable  persons  *o  be  selected  by  the  ex- 
ecutive of  Georgia,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  land 
lately  obtained  by  the  agent  from  the  Creek  Indians, 
viz:  a narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  Ocmulgee, 
containing  about  974,000  acres — and  a slip  lying  , 
immediately  beyond  the  Atcova,  to  the  west  of  Jus-  n 
per  and  Morgan, ’and  supposed  to  contain  109,000 
acres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  fertile.  The  go- 
vernor, we  understand,  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
marking  of  the  other  treaty  lines,  ( Memwethev’s 
and  Jackson’s) — but  from  the  variety  of  more  and 
important  business  which  has  recently  claimed  the 
attention  of  the  president,  this  subject  has  been 
overlooked.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  it  will  be  attended  to  soon. 

The  territory  ceded  by  the  Creek  nation  at  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  contains  above  seven  mil- 
lions of  acres.  It  is  thus  described  in  a manuscript 
topographical  work,  prepared  by  the  late  colonel 
Dawkins — “That  extensive  body  of  land  between 
Flint  river  and  Okefaunoke,  Alatamana,  and  the 
east  ern  boundary  of  the  Creek  claims,  is  pine  land, 
with  cypress  ponds  and  Bay  galls. — The  small 
streams  are  margined  with  dwarf  evergreens,  the 
uplands  have  yellow  pine,  with  dwarf  saw  palmeto 
and  wire  grass;  the  bluffs  on  St  Mas  are  some  part 
of  them  sandy  pine  barren;  the  remainder  a com- 
pact s’lffyellowish  sand  or  clay,  with  large  swamps 
— the  growth,  Loblolly  bay,  gum,  and  small  ever- 
greens— the  whole  of  these  swamps  are  bos;s.  In 
the  rainy  season,  which  commences  after  mid-sum- 
mer, the  ponds  fill,  and  then  the  country  is  a great 
part  of  it  covered  with  water;  and  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, it  is  difficult  to  obtain  water  in  any  direction 
for  many  miles.”  In  the  fork  of  Flint  and  Chata- 
hoochie,  there  is  said  to  be  some  good  land. 

The  cession  from  the  Cherokees  is  estimated  at 
a million  and  a half  acres,  mostly  poor  and  broken. 
The  whole  quantity  ceded,  falls  little  short  of  ten 
millions  of  acres.  The  expense  of  surveying  this 
immense  body  of  land,  in  tracts  of  half  a mile 
square,  will  cost,  from  a rough  estimate,  about 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars ! 


CHRONICLE. 

A colored  fellow  has  been  taken  up  and  sentenc- 
ed to  three  years  imprisonment  to  hard  labor,  and  a 
fine  of  300 1.  for  kidnapping  three  free  negroes, 
which  he  was  believed  to  have  disposed  of  for 
slaves. 

The  great  canal. — 2967  men  and  1516  horses  and 
oxen,  are  employed  on  the  great  canal  between 
lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson. 

JVew  Hampshire,  The  new  state  house  is  nearly 
completed.  It  is  spoken  of  as  an  honor  to  the 
state;  and  yet  has  been  managed  with  so  much 
economy  that  it  will  cost  only  about  g 60,000! 

The  number  of  convicts  in  the  state  prison  is 
about  70— all  in  good  health,  and  actively  employ- 
ed. 

Gunnery.  “A  work  is  in  the  press  at  London, 
entitled  a description  of  the  sights,  or  instruments 
for  pointing  guns,  proposed  by  maj.  gen.  sir  W. 
Congreve,  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy,  or  heavy 
ordnance  in  battery,  with  instructions  for  using 
and  adjusting  them;  and  a short  account  of  im- 
provements in  manufacturing  gunpowder.” 

[“Maj.  gen.  sir  William  Congreve”  famous  for 
imposing  his  name  on  certain  foolish  rockets,  usej. 
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so  much  anti  to  so  little  purpose,  in  the  late  war 
with  the  United  States.,  seems  disposed  to  assert 
a reputation  for  another  invention  known  to  every 
American  seaman  and  soldier.  After  the  knight 
has  perfected  his  work,  and  got  a patent  for  it,  we 
would  advise  his  government  to  apprentice  a few 
of  their  smartest  lads  to  the  officers  of  our  navy,  to 
learn  the  use  of  it.]  * 

Oneida  Indians.  The  rev.  bishop  Hobart,  of  New 
York,  administered  the  sacrament  and  ordinances 
of  the  church  to  the  Onieda  Indians,  on  the  loth 
ult. — assisted  by  a young  man  of  Indian  extraction, 
who  is  a licensed  preacher.  The  Indians  behaved 
with  great  decorum — 24  children  were  baptized, 
89  Indians  confirmed,  and  24  received  the  sacra 
ment,  with  dut,  sensibility  of  its  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

The  Oniedas  amount  to  some  1000  souls — a 
church  is  building  for  their  accommodation 

Northern  Xavul  depot.  We  learn  (says  the  New 
York  Columbian)  that  the  government  have  deter- 
mined to  establish  a naval  depot  above  the  High- 
lands, on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Newburgh.  The 
situation  is  highly  advantageous  for  such  an  esta- 
blishment, and  will  afford  the  most  safe  situation 
for  the  purposes  intended,  By  the  completion  of 
the  northern  canal  in  this  state,  now  in  rapid  and 
successful  progress,  a vast  and  inexhaustible  quan- 
tity of  every  thing  pertaining  to  ship  building  can  be 
readily  obtained;  the  forests  which  now  cover  the 
immense  tracts  of  country  bordering  on  lake  Cham- 
plain, in  the  state  of  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  this 
state,  together  with  other  advantages,  will  afford 
facilities  and  resources  which  could  not  be  exceed- 
ed by  any  other  section  of  the  union. 

Jl  pleasant  employment.  A person  in  New  York 
addresses  himself  “to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  city,”  in  the  following  modish  style  of  adver- 
tising: 

“Benjamin  Tiffin,  bug  destroyer,  (from  London,) 
begs  leave  to  offer  his  services  to  all  those  who  are 
troubled  with  those  nocturnal  invaders  of  their  rest. 
His  prices  will  be  low,  and  method  effectual,  hav- 
ing been  40  pears  in  constant  practice  /” 

“N.  II.  Reference  as  to  character  can  be  had.” 

Prices  current , at  Vevay,  Indiana,  Sept.  8 — two 
years  old  wine,  75  cents  per  bottle;  one  year  old, 
§1,25  per  gallon,  new  do.  §1. 

West's  picture. — The  money  received  by  exhibit- 
ing West’s  picture  at  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  has 
enabled  the  managers  of  that  truly  magnificent  in- 
stitution to  add  twenty  to  their  list  of  paupers  main- 
tained by  it. 

Our  riflemen.  As  there  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  in  .which  fire  arms  are  so  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple at  large  us  in  the  United  States,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  they  should  excel  in  the  use  of  them. 
The  following  article  from  the  “Reflector,”  pub- 
lished at  Miiledgeville,  Geo.  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  with  a particular  request  that  it  should  be 
published  in  the  Registeii,  and  we  insert  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  facts,  and  to  shew  the  amusements  of 
our  frontier  brethren: 

On  Thursday  the  10th  Sept.  ult.  the  great  shoot- 
ing  match  commenced  near  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Baldwin  and  Jones’  counties,  for  a bet  of 
§1,500,  which  continued  three  days.  The  chal- 
lenge was  given  by  Mr.  Reed  of  Miiledgeville,  that 
he  with  two  others  would  shoot  against  any  three 
in  Jones  comity,  the  rub  in  61,  one  hundred  yards. 
The  words  were  no  more  said  than  he  was  in  a spi- 
rited manner  taken  up  by  James  K.  T.  Walton  of 
Clinton.  After  depositing  *the  money , they  fixed 
on  (he  thty  above  mentioned*.  The  three  from 


Baldwin,  were  Messrs.  Reed,  Patton  and  Wooton;  '* 
and  those  from  Jones,  were  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Weathers  and  Feagin,  all  respectable  citizens,  who, 
together  with  a vast  concourse  of  friends  on  both 
sides,  met  punctually  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. They  accordingly  commenced;  Weathers 
against  Patton,  Mitchell  against  Wooton,  and  Fea- 
gin against  Reed:  for  the  first  two  drys  they  all 
performed  wonders,  they  having  struck  the  cross 
almost  every  shot;  the  third  day  tha  Clintonians 
seemed  to  be  gaining. ground,  which  wa9  supposed 
to  be  a finesse  of  the  Baldwin  party,  in  order  to 
divert  the  Clintonians — but  it  proved  quite  the  re- 
verse, for  the  Clintonians  continued  battering  the 
cross  every  shot,  until  the  number  were  fired.  On 
counting  the  shot,  it  was  given  up  by  the  managers 
in  favor  of  the  Clintonians — Mpchell  having  16 
shot  a head  of  Wooton,  Weathers  ten  a head  of 
Patton,  and  Feagin  3 a head  of  Reed. — The  Clinlo- 
nians  after  getting  the  better  of  the  Baldwin  party, 
(who  have  been  considered  and  justly  merited  the 
name  of  first  rate  rifle  shooters)  challenge  the 
•world  ! 1 

[At  this  shooting  match,  of  about  350  balls  fired, 
four  out  of  five  were  within  a circle  of  three  inches 
in  diameter;  many  were  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
centre — evevy  shot,  it  is  added,  “would  have  killed 
a man.”] 

From  the  Plattsburgh  Gazette  of  Aug.  29. 

Monument  to  com.  JDoismie. — A tomb  stone,  for 
commodore  Downie,  arrived  at  this  place  in  the 
steam  boat,  a few  weeks  since,  directed  to  the 
commandant  at  this  post.  Col.  Atkinson  has  caus- 
ed this  stone,  which  is  plain  white  marble,  to  be 
put  up  in  a suitable  manner.  The  following  is  the 
inscription: — 

“Sscred 

To  the  memory  of 
GEORGE  DOWNIE,  Esa. 

A post  captain  in  the  royal  B.  navy. 

Who  gloriously  fell  on  board 
Ilis  B.  M.  sh*p  the  Confiance, 

While  leading  the  vessels  under  his 
command 

To  the  attack  of  the  American  flotilla 
At  anchor  in  Cumberland  Bay 
off’  Plattsburgh, 

On  the  11th  September,  1814. 

To  mark  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  a 
gallant  officer  and  sincere  friend 
Were  honorably  interred, 

This  stone  lias  been  erected 
By  his  affectionate  sister-in-law 
Mary  Downie.” 

Expedition  to  explore  the  Missouri. — We  are  in- 
formed, from  good  authority,  that  government  have 
concluded  to  send  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  maj.  Long,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  to 
explore  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  accompa- 
nied by  scientific  characters;  so  that  all  the  valuable 
information  necessary  to  form  a proper  estimate  of 
this  interesting  river  may  be  collected.  The  expe- 
dition, we  hear,  is  to  depart  from  St.  Lou  is, -where  a 
steam  boat  is  preparing  for  the  purpose,  which  ilis 
thought,  will  considerably  facilitate  the  business, 
it  is  said  that  maj  Long  is  well  qualified  for  the 
command. — Washington  City  Gaz. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  4. — A gentleman  informs  us  'hat 
before  the  winter  sets  in,  there  will  be  near 
3,000,000  of  brick  laid  in  this  town  since  the  first  of 
April  last,  and  he  believes  from  a general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  citizens,  that  double  that  quantity 
would  be  laid  this  season  if  materials  and  workmen 
could,  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  Boards 
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and  scantling  are  enormously  high  and  extremely 
Scarce.  Half  a dozen  saws  propelled  by  steam 
could  be  profitably  employed  here.  Common  labo- 
rers are  much  wanted,  none  can  be  had  for  less  than 

fil  50  per  day  for  the  season  through.  A few  la* 
orers  from  the  eastward  have  been  enabled  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  160  acres  of  land,  each,  by  their 
labor  this  season. 

TmmbulV  s pointing  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, is  finished  and  now  exhibiting  for  a few 
days  at  New  York.  It  is  spoken  of  as  ^ most  splen- 
did performance.  It  contains  4 7 figures,  most  of 
which  are  likenesses. 

American  canvass.— A New-York  paper  says, — It 
is  stated  that,  by  order  of  the  navy  commissioners, 
a fair  lest  has  been  made  of  the  comparative  dura- 
bility of  American  and  Russian  canvass,  which  has 
resulted  in  a clear  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  our  own  fabrick.  A preference  is  therefore 
given  to  our  own  canvass  for  the  public  service. 

Iron  ivories.  We  are  told  of  an  iron  foundery  at 
Cincinnati,  in  which  80  hands  are  employed.  The 
iron  work  and  engines  for  seven  steam-boats  are 
now  making  at  this  establishment. 

Connecticut. — The  people  of  this  state  voted  yea 
or  nay,  on  Monday  last,  on  adopting  the  new  consti- 
tution. The  New  Haven  Herald  of  Tuesday,  gives 
the  returns  of  eight  neighboring  towns — in  which 
the  yeas  have  a majority  of  about  640 
Maryland  elections. — For  congress,  Messrs.  Cul- 
breth,  Little,  Ringgold,  Smith,  republicans,  re- 
elected. Mr.  Archer,  rep.  has  been  elected  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Read,  opp.  by  a ma  jority  of  557  votes; 
and  Mr.  Kent,  rep.  is  elected  from  the  district  at 
present  represented  by  Mr.  Herbert,  fed. 

There  is  also  a great  change  in  the  house  of  de- 
legates. It  is  ascertained  that  a majority  of  the 
members  elected  are  republican;  but  whether  suffi- 
cient to  overbalance  the  senate  [fed.]  in  joint  bal- 
lot for  governor,  &c.  is  yet  doubtful. 

Baltimore'  Elections. 

Peculiar  circumstances  lead  us  to  deviate  from 
our  general  rule,  by  giving  the  details  of  the  elec* 
tions  held  in  this  city  on  Monday  last.  Our  mayor 
is  chosen  by  electors— and  electors  favorable  to  the 
re-election  of  George  Stiles,  esq.  were  chosen  as 
follows— 


From  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Stiles  will  be 
re-elected  by  the  great  majority  of  1722  votes. — 
Both  candidates  republican. 

City  Council. 

The  names  of  the  members  elected  and  the 
votes  which  all  the  candidates  received,  have  too 
much  locality  to  authorise  their  insertion  in  the 
Register.  The  warm  opposition  to  the  mayor  and 
council  was  caused  by  the  opening  of  certain  streets, 
and  large  appropriations  for  sundry  improvements 


(by  some  deemed  inexpedient,)  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  taxes.  Of  the  council  the  Federal  Gazette 
observes, — “From  the  best  information  we  could 
collect,  it  appears,  that  fourteen  members  of  the 
first  branch  and  six  members  of  the  second,  as 
elected,  are  decided  friends  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures of  the  late  city  council,  that  four  of  the  first 
and  three  of  the  second  are  not  considered  as  gene- 
rally hostile  to  those  measures,  but  friendly  to  the 
progress  of  improvements;  and  that  six  of  the  first  • 
branch  and  three  of  the  second  are  avowed  oppo- 
nents of  the  leading  measures  of  the  late  council.’* 
Members  of  Assembly. 
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Messrs.  Kell  and  B 

raokenridge  were, 

, therefore. 

elected  by  large  majorities — they  are  republicans. 
Mr.  Finley  is  a federalist,  but  received  the  support 
of  many  republicans.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Eichel- 
berger  were  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the 
(republican)  ward  committees — and  Mr.  Tyson  was 
chiefly  supported  for  his  opposi'ion  of  the  measures 
of  the  mayor  and  city  council,  by  republicans. 

Sheriff. 
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All  the  candidates  are  understood  to  be  repub- 
licans. 

Baltimore  coitnty — delegates  to  the  assembly. 
Republican.  Federal. 
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The  ex-presidents  of  the  U.  States. 

There  is  something  very  pleasing  to  the  reflec- 
tive republican,  when  the  fact  occurs  to  him,  that 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madi 
sox — a truly  illustrious  trio,  each  of  whom  have 
served  as  presidents  of  the  United  Slates  (the  high- 
est and  most  honorable  office  in  the  world)  are 
still  living  to  reap  and  enjoy  the  sweet  fruits  of  the 
political  harvest  which  their  hand  planted,  in  an 
auspicious  season,  and  happy  soil.  That  the  three 
are  in  union  of  sentiment,  and  in  social  communica- 
tion with  each  other — and  nearly  equally  respected, 
beloved  or  revered,  bv  millions  of  freemen!  The 
tvvo  former  may  be  said  to  have  survived  their  ene- 
mies, or  the  enmities  that  existed  against  them; 
and  the  public  reason,  considering  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  has  settled  itself  into  a belief  that 
errors  committed  by  either  ought  to  be  obliterated 
by  their  honesty  of  intension:  and  the  latter  is  ra- 
pidly approaching  the  same  enviable  condition,  and 
will  soon  arrive  at  it.  Neither  of  them  are  jealous  of 
the  other — neither  of  them  have  particular  parti- 
sans, or  gender  feuds  to  disturb  the  public  tranqui- 
lity: they  are  simple  citizens,  amenable  to  the  law 
of  the  land  like  the  meanest  individual,  without 
prerogative  or  privilege,  but  that  of  franking  their 
letters  to  and  from  their  numerous  friends  and  cor- 
respondents, which  their  dignified  stations  neces- 
sarily caused:  there  is  no  breath  of  a suspicion  that 
either  have  attempted,  or  are  attempting, to  influence 
the  public  opinion  in  favor  of  any  sect  of  persons  or 
set  of  measures; — they  are  destitute  of  influence, 
except  that  which  an  enlightened  mind  voluntarily 
pays  to  wisdom  and  experience,  or  distinguished 
virtue  and  eminent  services.  Each  has  his  circle 
of  neighbors  and  friends — not  to  hatch  treason, — 
to  spread  disaffection,  but  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
familiar  intercourse,  and  confer  and  receive  the 
most  delightful  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  Real- 
ly, this  is  a strange  state  of  things — we  never 
heard  of  the  like  before;  history  presents  us  with 
no  parallel  to  it;  it  is  an  affair  sui  generis;  but  a mo- 
nument of  glory  to  our  republican  institutions, 
cear  to  everyone  regardful  of  the  bights  of  max. 
*‘  l he  rights  of  man!” — Oh,  that  the  people  of  the 
TJmted  States  esteemed,  as  we  ought,  our  possession 
of  these  rights! — Would  to  God  that  each  of  us 
could  be  made  sensible  of  the  blessings  that  flow 
from  our  independence — our  manners,  habits  and 
constitution,  moral  and  political! — If  it  were  so,  we 
should  be  very  different  from  what  we  are.  A holy 
pride  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  would  animate 
every  one  of  us;  and  the  name  of  an  American  be 
considered  as  the  best  legacy  that  we  could  leave 
to  our  children, — charging  them  to  take  care  “that 
the  republic  suffered  no  detriment.”  Hail,  land  of 
my  fathers! — may  thy  coarse  be  as  glorious  as  thy 
dawn  has  been  happy— mayest  thou  forev  v remain 
the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  home  of  the 
free! 


Wholesale  Swindling. 

Suppose,  that  certain  persons  in  any  one  of 

our  great  cities,  having  perfected  the  arrangement, 
borrow  of  a neighboring  country  bank  a few  reams 
of  its  paper,  stamped  and  marked  as  having  a value 
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of 200, 000  dollars,  in  the  whole.  The  notes  of  this 
little  pag-shop  being  in  tolerable  repute  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  location,  are  invested  in  all 
sorts  of  produce,  such  as  flour,  grain,  whiskey,  8cc. 
or  sold  hy  the  borrowers  themselves,  in  the  large 
towns,  at  about  three  per  cent,  discount.  Well,  all 
those  notes,  by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the 
concerned,  being  disposed  of  as  aforesaid  in  less 
than  a week,  the  bank,  (as  previously  agreed  upon, 
and  indeed  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  would  im 
pose)  then  refuses  payment  of  its  bills,  and  to  ap- 
plicants, says,  “we  have  nothing  to  give  you  in  ex- 
change for  them.”  The  report  instantly  goes  abroad 
that  the  bank  is  bankrupt;  its  bills  are  sold  by  those 
who  the  week  before  gave  value  for  them,  at  almost 
any  price— 15,  20,  30  per  cent,  discount— and  in 
another  week  return  to  the  bank,  at  par,  to  relieve 
the  very  obligations  for  which  they  were  originally 
issued!  Now,  suppose  all  these  suppositions  are  true 
do  not  the  rascals  engaged  in  it  deserve  to  lose 
their  ears — that  all  men  may  know  them  for  delibe- 
rate swindlers? 

We  have  several  times  expressed  our  regret  at 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  what  may  be  considered 
legal  testimony,  and  hence  have  omitted  to  give 
the  names  of  dishonest  banks  and  dishonest  persons 
managing  them,  to  direct  the  public  attention  to 
peculiar  points  of  detestation,  tf  such  testimony 
were  at  hand,  and  would  be  freely  given  in  court 
— we  certainly,  should  publish  the  names  of  several 
rags-shops  which  have  been  guilty  of  deeds  that 
ought  to  send  many  well-dressed  rogues  to  the 
pillory  or  penitentiary.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  us 
to  believe,  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  that  the 
above,  for  an  example,  is  pretty  nearly  the  true 
state  of  a late  transaction — but,  before  mentioning 
names,  it  is  needful  also,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
furnish  legal  proof  of  it.  Hie  labor , hoc  opus  est. 

(Xj’One  operation  having  succeeded,  and  the 
scoundrel-bank  being  at  work  again,  another 
has  stopped  for  the  second  time,  and  two  ethers, 
it  is  given  out,  are  expected  to  stop.  Certainly, 
the  patience  of  the  people,  in  bearing  with  such 
conduct,  is  “ something  new  under  the  sun.” 

Iff  Reformation.  But  a master  spirit  is  at  work 
to  check  banking  speculations, — speculations  mo-e 
criminal  in  their  design  and  more  hurtful  in  their 
operation  than  highway  robbery — the  following  is 
among  the  proofs  of  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
themselves  taken  up  the  subject. 

From  the  Steubenville  Herald.  We  are  authorise'! 
to  state,  John  C.  IVright,  esq.  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  United  States  bank — that  he  entertains 
strong  doubts  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  con- 
gress to  establish  such  a bank— and  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  their  banking  establishments  should 
be  limited  to  the  district  of  Columbia.— That  be 
would  feel  it  his  duly,  in  any  station  he  might  oc- 
cupy, where  his  exertions  could  effect  any  thing 
to  favor  an  enquiry  whether  the  charter  has  not 
become  forfeit,  by  the  discounting  s’oek  noVs  in 
payment  for  stock,  instead  of  requiring  gold  and 
silver,  and  by  the  recent  refusal  to  redeem  the 
notps  issued  by  the  bank;  and  if  satisfied  of  the 
facts,  would  not  hesitate  to  use  every  exer’ion 
filly  to  deprive  the  bank  of  its  charter. 
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We  nre  authorised  also  to  stalc%  that  Mr.  Wright 
is  of  opinion  that  no  charter  for  a bank  ever  ought  to 
be  granted  by  any  government,  which  exonerates  the 
individual  stockholders  from  responsibility  for  the 
debts  of  the  bank. 

[(£j*Mr.  Wright  is  a candidate  for  congress  from 
the  state  of  Ohio.] 


United  States’  Bank  Charter. 

Every  body — or  rather  every  unsuspicious  man, 
believes  that  an  interest,  at  the  rate  “of  twelve  per 
cent  per  annum,”  may  be  recovered  of  the  bank  for 
any  of  its  notes  which  it  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
redeem  with  specie,  on  demand — (see  section  17) 
— but  there  is  the  following  jireriao,  “that  congress 
“may  at  any  time  hereafter  enact  laws  enforcing 
“and  regulating  the  recovery  of  the  amount  of 
“notes,  bills,  obligations  or  other  debts,  of  which 
“payment  shall  be  refused  as  aforesaid,  with  the 
“rate  of  interest  above  mentioned,”  &c. 

Now  as  the  “hereafter”  has  not  arrived — as  no 
laws  have  been  passed  relative  to  the  recovery  of 
t )>e  “above”  interest — the  section  is  nonsense,  or 
worse  than  nonsense.  Indeed,  it  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  deliberately  designed  to 
deceive  the  people.  There  are  several  other  things 
in  the  charter  almost  as  absurd  as  the  preceding — 
and  many  sections  which  any  gentleman  “learned  in 
the  law,”  might  twist  intmany  thing  or  nothing.  It 
is  to  this  happy  knack,  indeed,  of  drawing  bills  for 
laws,  that  even  a law  to  “prevent  swine  from  run- 
ning at  large”  cannot  be  safely  acted  upon,  without 
first  buy  ing  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 


Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

JYew  Haven,  October  8. — The  legislature  of  this 
state,  commenced  their  fall  session  in  this  city  this 
day.  The  governor  war  escorted  to  the  state  house, 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  house  of  representatives  made  choice  of  Gi- 
deon Tomlinson , esq.  speaker,  and  S.  A.  Foote , esq. 
first  clerk.  After  balloting  three  times,  H.  W.  Ed 
wards,  esq.  was  chosen  second  clerk.  The  vote  for 
H.  W.  Edwards,  114,  H.  Terry,  63 — 177  members 
only  being  present.  The  house  soon  after,  upon 
message  from  his  excellency,  met  the  governor  and 
council  in  the  council-chamber,  where  his  excel- 
lency delivered  the  following  speech. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  Mr.  Speaker , and 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

I offer  you  my  congratulations  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  you  are  now  convened.  Our 
country  continues  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  tranquil  it);  a fertile  season,  has  been  accom- 
panied wi;h  general  health;  abundant  supplies  have 
rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  husbandman;  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  arts,  and  science,  are  in 
a state  of  progressive  improvement;  our  internal 
commerce  is  flourishing,  and  that  with  foreign 
countries  is  gradually  surmounting  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  it  has  labored.  This  combina- 
tion of  prosperous  events,  demands  united  expres- 
sions of  devout  gratitude  to  the  Beneficent  Parent 
of  Nature,  from  whom  all  these  blessings  have 
been  derived. 

In  pursuance  of  a resolut  ion  of  the  last  general 
assembly,  a convention  of  delegates  from  the  towns 
in  this  state,  assembled  at  Hartford,  who,  after  a 
sedulous  attention  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
framed  a constitution  of  civil  government  for  the 
people  of  this  state,  which  was  submitted  to  their 
consideration  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present 


month.  If  it  shall  appear,  from  the  returns  to  be 
made  to  this  assembly,  that  the  plan  of  the  consti- 
tution has  been  approved  by  the  people,  a revision 
of  some  of  our  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  conformable  to  the  provisions  of  that  instru- 
ment, may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  measures  which  I have,  on  former  occasions, 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, have,  in  my  judgment,  lost  none  of  their  im- 
portance. If  you  entertain  a similar  opinion,  and 
the  other  business  of  the  session  is  such  as  to  afford 
leisure  for  the  purpose,  they  will  doubtless  receive 

your  consideration.- 1 am  happy  in  being  able  to 

inform  you,  that  I know  of  no  other  subjects  of  ge- 
neral concern,  which  appear  to  require  your  atten- 
tion. 

In  this  favored  country,  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  legislation,  are  the  security  of  equal  rights 
and  privileges  to  every  portion  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens; and  these  objects  can  only  be  attained,  by 
laws  enforcing  the  observance  of  strict  and  impar- 
tial justice. 

In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  these  subjects 
which  may  come  under  consideration,  the  obliga- 
tions of  sincerity,  candor,  and  mutual  forbearance 
will  be  increase!1. 

That  our  mutual  consultations  may  result  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  our  constituents,  is  the 
fervent  wish  of  my  heart.  OLIVER  WOLCOTTs, 

General  assembly,  October  session , 1818. 


Trumbull’s  Independence. 

From  the  JY.  T.  Daily  Advertiser. 

We  have  seen  this  magnificent  painting,  which 
is,  by  permission  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  publicly  exhibited  in  New  York,  for  the 
gratification  of  such  persons  as  may  be  desirous  of 
viewing  it  before  it  shall  be  taken  to  the  seat  of 
government.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  this  picture,  executed  by  direction  of  the  na- 
tional authority,  by  the  hands  of  our  most  distin- 
guished artist,  must  be  worthy  of  general  inspec- 
tion.—We  doubt  whether  there  is  a work  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  which,  when  every  circumstance 
connected  with  its  history  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  or  to  gratify 
public  curiosity,  as  this  splendid  painting. 

Tfie  canvass  measures  eighteen  by  twelve  feet, 
and  pontains  forty-seven  portraits.  Of  these,  thirty- 
sevtin  were  painted  from  the  life  by  colonel  Trum- 
bull, and  ten  were  copied  from  other  pictures,  the 
persons  having  deceased  before  he  was  able  to  see 
them.  With  regard  to  several  of  the  illustrious 
men,  we  can  speak  from  personal  acquaintance,  the 
likenesses  are  admirable.  The  time  chosen  for  the 
subject  of  the  painting  is  that,  when  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, are  handing  it  in  at  the  president’s  table. 
That  committee  consisted  of  THOMAS  JEFFER- 
SON, JOHN  ADA  VIS,  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 
ROGER  SHERMAN,  and  ROBERT  R.  LIVING- 
STON. The  variety  and  force  of  expression  in  the 
countenances  of  the  congress,  at  this  interesting 
and  aw &il  moment,  are  most  strikingly  depicted 
by  the  painter,  and  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken 
the  liveliest  emotions  in  the  mind  of  every  be- 
holder. 

To  suppose  that  any  native  American  can  go  back 
in  his  recollec  ion,  or  his  imagination,  to  the  period 
when  this  great  event  took  place,  and  not  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  actual  view  of  the  personages 
by  whom  it  was  achieved,  would  be  a species  of  re- 
proach which  we  are  not  willing  to  cast  on  any  fel- 
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low  citizen.  The  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  diese  thirteen  colonies,  was  an  act  fraught  with 
the  most  important  consequences  to  the  individuals 
by  whom  it  was  made,  to  the  countries  which  it 
concerned,  and  to  the  great  cause  of  civil  and  reli 
gious  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Had  the 
struggle  between  us  and  Great  Britain  terminated 
unsuccessfully  on  Our  part,  these  great  patriots 
and  statesmen,  whose  portraits  are  now  presented 
to  us,  associated  with  so  many  astonishing  recol- 
lections, would  have  been  stigmatised  as  rebels,  and 
punished  as  traitors.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
was  sticcessful,  and  we  now  revere  them  as  the  in- 
trepid defenders  of  our  country’s  rights,  as  illus- 
trious statesmen,  and  venerable  patriots.  To  the 
countries,  and  particularly  to  this,  the  result  of  the 
contest  was  of  the  highest  importance.  Instead 
of  colonies,  we  were  constituted  a nation — in  the 
place  of  subordination  and  dependence,  we  were 
elevated  to  perfect  and  uncontrolled  independence. 
The  difference  is  too  great  to  require  illustration 
or  enforcing.  What  effects  it  has  been  the  instru- 
ment of  producing  in  the  world  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  assert.  The  stupendous  events  which  have 
occurred  since  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  are  too  great 
and  numerous  to  be  recounted.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— The  lessons  of  freedom  and  just  government, 
which  were  taught  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  the 
declaration  and  war  of  independence  in  the  United 
States,  will  never  be  lost  or  forgotten. 

When  this  GREAT  NATIONAL  PAINTING 
shall  be  removed  to  the  seat  of  government,  which 
will  be  as  soon  as  the  room  designed  for  its  recep- 
tion shall  be  finished,  it  will  of  course  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  citizens,  except  those  who  may 
visit  that  place;  so  that  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  seeing  it,  will  find  the  present  the  most  conve- 
nient opportunity. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a strong  dis- 
position to  forward  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
artist  to  whom  the  nation  is  so  deeply  indebted 
for  the  perpetuation  by  his  pencil  of  this  illustrious 
event,  as  well  as  from  a desire  to  conduce  to  the 
gratification  of  all  those  who  admire  the  art,  or  feel 
interested  in  the  most  important  and  the  most  sub- 
lime political  event  in  the  history  of  our  country — 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


Navy  of  the  United  States. 

FROM  THE  MAUYLAXI)  CENSOR. 

-wVVw  rules,  regulations  and  instructions  for  the  go- 
vernment o f the  naval  service  of  the  United  States: 
lately  issued. 

Every  thing  wlvch  has  a tendency  to  improve 
that  department  of  the  public  service,  possesses, 
in  our  eyes,  peculiar  attractions.  If  our  navy,  in 
its  cradle,  like  ancient  Hercules,  strangled  the 
serpents  that  came  to  devour  it,  may  we  not  hope 
that,  in  its  manhood,  it  shall  destroy  the  lton,  and 
finally,  overawe  and  exterminate  that  accursed 
monster,  British  influence,  whose  heads  are  more 
numerous  and  indestructible  than  those  of  th  Ler- 
nccan  Hydra  of  old?  But  why  is  it  that  we  delight  to 
contemplate  the  growing  power  of  the  navy,  and  so 
fondly  anticipate  the  splendor  of  its  future  achieve- 
ments? Not  because  we  take  misanthropic  pleasure 
in  the  “pomp  and  circumstance,”  anil  taxes  and 
misery  of  war;  but,  because,  while  man  remains, 
constituted  as  he  is,  with  all  his  passions  and  frail- 
ties, war  must  be  expected;  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  Mr.  Pickering  and  Alexander  the  deliverer,  as- 
sociated, to  the  contrary  notwithstanding— and 
therefore  we  with  to  see  oirr  navy  expand,  com- 


mensurately with  the  increasing  resources  of  our 
growing  country:  and  that  it  mav  Continue  with 
resistless  energy  to  assert  the  rights  and  fight  the 
battles  of  freemen.  It  is  only  in  such  a cause  that 
we  either  hope  or  expect  to  see  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  carry  along  with  it  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  without  that  support,  whatever  transient 
glory  it  may  acquire,  like  the  wooden  walls  of  old 
England,  it  must  finally  decay  and  perish. 

But  we  must  not  forget,  that  though  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  are  indispensable,  that  is  not 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  navy.  There  should  always  be  at  the  head 
of  the  department,  personal  dignity  to  command 
respect,  talents  to  excite  a spirit  of  emulation,  with 
address  to  repress  the  spirit  of  faction  throughout 
the  service;  with  such  a genius  to  guard,  its  desti- 
nies, there  requires  to  be  a system  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, provided  with  such  checks,  and  securities, 
as  shall  effectually  guarantee  the  strictest  discipline 
and  performance  of  duty;  reaching,  and  controling 
alike,  the  commodore  commanding  his  squadron, 
and  the  boatswain  providing  his  “mats,  plat°, 
knippers,  points  and  gaskets.”  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  such  a system,  so  comprehensive  in  its 
scope,  and  exact  in  its  details,  has  at  length  been 
issued  under  the  title  of  “RULES,  REGULA- 
TIONS AND  INSTRUCTIONS,  FOR  THE  NA- 
VAL SERVICE  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES,  pre- 
pared by  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  the  consent  of  the  honorable  the  secre- 
tary of  the  nary,  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  seventh  of  February,  1815,  enitled  “ an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  for  establishing  a 
navy  department  by  adding  thereto  a board  of  commis- 
sioners.” 

From  the  cursory  view  we  have  been  able  to 
take  of  these  regulations,  it  appears  to  us  that 
every  thing  that  zeal  and  skill  could  do,  has  been 
done,  to  supply  existing  defects,  and  to  anticipate 
and  provide  for  every  thing  necessary  to  ensure  in 
the  naval  service,  the  greatest  attainable  degree  of 

economy,  health,  discipline  and  efficiency. 

Though  we  do  not  like  to  avow  them,  we  are  not 
without  our  conjectures,  as  to  the  particular  com- 
missioner who  has  had  the  labor, and  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  preparing  and  digesting  this  admira- 
ble system  of  government;  but  by  whomsoever  it 
may  have  been  drawn  up,  we  venture  to  predict 
that  the  sight  of  it  will  confound  pool'  old  Jolmy 
Bull  more  than  any  fabric  of  American  manufacture 
he  has  ever  yet  seen.  He  will  see  in  these  rulesnind 
regulations,  neither  the  vain  workings  of  inexperi- 
ence,  nor  the  unavailing  remnants  of  prejudice  and 
old  habits;  he  will  find  in  them  the  inventions  of 
a master  spirit,  aided  hy  a penetration  that  nothing 
could  subdue.  In  fine,  England  will  descry  in  this 
system  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  our 
navy,  an  evidence  of  that  superior  enterprize  which 
makes  a part  of  the  American  character , and  that 
cool  and  sober  earnestness  in  laying,  on  the  boundless 
resources  of  a growing  nation,  the  foundation  of  a 
great  naval  power;  that  will  terrify  her  more  than 
all  the  vainglorious  schemes  of  tyrants;  which,  not 
resting  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a people's  love, 
may  be  compared  to 

“ — - a circle  in  the  writer, 

“Which  never  eenseth  to  enlarge  itself, 

“Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.'* 

In  a future  numUfer,  when  we  have  more  room, 
we  shall  extract  some  of  these  regulations;  for  (he 
present  we  can  only  transcribe  one  to  shew  the  pre- 
cautions adopted  to  prevent  ignorant  and  incompe- 
tent mi-nsuiwra-x  from  rising  to  stations  of  moVi 
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importance,  to  the  discredit  and  ruin  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

“Midshipmen,  before  being  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  a lieutenant, must  be  eighteen  years  of  age,  having 
served  at  sea  two  years,  be  acquainted  with  the 
manner  of  rigging  and  stowing  a ship;  the  manage- 
ment of  artillery  at  sea, arithmetic,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry and  navigation.  He  must  also  know  how 
to  make  astronomical  calculations  for  nautical 
purposes,  and  pass  an  examination  on  all  those 
points  before  a board  of  navy  officers,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  that  pur- 
pose; by  whom  the  morals  and  good  character  of 
candidates  will  be  enquired  into.” 


Public  Lands. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquire r,  Oct.  6. 

There  is  no  government  in  the  world  which  pos- 
sesses such  a copious  resource  of  revenue  as  the 
United  States  have  in  their  western  lands.  Calcu- 
late the  immense  extent  of  unappropriated  territo- 
ry which  lies  to  the  north  west  of  the  Ohio,  in  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  and  the  vast  district  which  stretches 
into  the  north-westernmost  angle  of  the  United 
States;  add  the  unoccupied  lands,  which  lie  in 
Georgia,  the  Mississippi  state,  and  Alabama  terri- 
tory;-- then  cross  the  Mississippi  and  carry  your 
view  over  those  immense  tracts  of  unappropriated 
soil,  which  lie  in  the  Louisiana  state  and  Missouri 
territory,  stretching  back,  certainly  to  the  Sabine 
River,  probably  to  the  Rio  Grande,  possibly  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean: 

consider  the  extensive  cessions  which  have  been 

already  made  by  the  Indian  tribes,  the  facility  and 
the  moderate  terms  on  which  further  cessions  may 
at  all  times  be  made:  then  calculate  the  rapidity 
with  which  this  western  country  is  filling  up,  the 
strides  which  approaching  civilization  annually 
makes  upon  the  retiring  desert;  the  daily  emigra- 
tion of  foreigners  to  the  U.  States  and  the  tide  of  po- 
pulation which  is  constantly  setting  in  from  the 
sea  board  to  the  interior;  the  immense  fertility  of 
the  public  lands,  almost  every  inch  of  which  is 
fresh  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  covered  with 
the  vegetable  mould  of  several  ages;  consider  the 
vast  crops  of  the  most  valuable  staples  which 
spring,  as  it  were,  from  the  hot-bed  of  this  natural 
manure,  the  number  of  towns  which  shoot  up,  like 
mushrooms;  and  what  definable  limit  is  there  to  the 
productive  powers  of  this  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue? 

Formerly  land  was  sold  by  our  ancestors,  a few 
dollars  to  the  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Gallatin’s  book, 
on  the  land  laws,  states,  that  “prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  form  of  government,”  but  three 
tracts  had  been  sold;  one  to  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania of'202,187  acres,  a second  to  the  Ohio  company, 
ot  964,2^5  acres,  a third  to  John  Cleves  Symrnes 
and  Co.  of  one  million  of  acres;  all,  at  the  rate 
of  two-thirds  of  a dollar  per  acre,  payable  in  evi 
donees  of  the  public  debt.  Prior  to  the  act  of  10th 
May,  1800,  no  more  than  121,540  acres  had  thus 
been  sold.  Mr.  Gallatin  deserves  some  credit  for 
the  improvements- he  introduced  into  the  mode  of 
selling  the  public  lands.  The  act  of  congress  of 
May,  1600,  organized  the  system,  which  remains, 
with  some  subsequent  modifications.  The  public 
lands  are  now  put  up  to  public  sute,  but  cannot  be 
#*) Id  for  less  than  two  dollars  an  acre.  A proposi- 
tion, recently  made,  of  fixing  the  minimum  to  five 
dollars,  hrts  fidled — “ The  lands  not  purchased  at 
public  sale  may,  at  any  tyne  after,  be  purchased  in 


quarter  sections  (of  160  acres)  at  private  sale,”  but 
at  not  less  than  two  dollars,  “and  without  paying 
any  fees  whatever.  The  purchase  money,  whether 
the  land  be  bought  at  public  or  at  private  sale,  is* 
payable  in  four  equal  instalments,  the  first  within 
40  days,  and  the  three  others  within  two  years, 
three  years,  and  four  years  after  the  date  of  the 
purchase.  No  interest  is  charged  if  the  payments 
be  punctually  made,  but  it  must  be  paid  from  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  a 
year,  on  each  instalment  not  paid  on  the  day  on 
which  it  is  due.  A discount,  at  the  rate  of  8 per 
cent,  a year,  is  allowed  for  prompt  payment;  which 
if  the  whole  purchase  money  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
purchasing  the  land  reduces  its  price  to  $1  64  per 
acre.  Tracts  not  completely  paid  for  within  five 
years  after  the  date  of  purchase,  are  offered  for  sale, 
at  public  sale,  for  a price  not  less  than  the  arrears 
of  principal  and  interest  due  thereon.”  A defect 
in  the  law,  which  made  it  the  interest  of  a sly  pur- 
chaser to  become  delinquent,  forfeit  the  land,  and 
in  the  next  breath  take  it  up  as  waste  land,  has 
been  detected  by  experience,  and  attempted  to  be 
cured — with  what  success  “the  deponent  saith 
not.” 

The  provisions  of  this  system  are  intended  to  se- 
cure the  government  a good  price,  by  a public  com- 
petition among  the  purchasers,  and  to  invite  them 
by  convenient  credits  and  discounts,  to  make  pur- 
chases—Land  has  generally  sold  at  these  auctions 
beyond  the  minimum  of  two  dollars;  in  some  cases, 
considerably  beyond  it — in  the  Alabama  country, 
even  as  high  as  $120,  in  some  favored  situations. 
On  Friday,  we  gave  a statement  of  the  last  sales 
effected  in  the  Alabama — the  whole  amount  not 
stated;  but  the  average  acre  was  $22.  88;  and  some 
tracts  went  off  as  high  as  $251— these  sections  too, 
being  of  a quality  inferior  to  many  which  had  been 
previously  sold,  or  which  will  be  put  up  during 
this  or  the  next  month.  It  is  most  probable,  in- 
deed, that  the  rage  for  speculation  has  pushed  the 
price  of  these  lands  too  high;  let  the  cotton  be 
ever  so  rich  a crop,  let  it  even  nett  as  much  as  4 or 
500  dollars  the  hand,  still  the  price  is  much  beyond 
the  rate,  as  we  have  understood  it,  of  prime  lands 
in  other  quarters — of  those  on  the  Mississippi,  of 
the  Opelousas,  and  in  the  Red  River  country — 
which  last  yields  a cotton  of  longer  staple  and  bet- 
ter price,  than  any  other  except  the  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton.— What  is  the  sum  of  the  lands  actually  sold 
in  the  Alabama,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
— certainly  some  millions  of  dollars.  We  have  be- 
fore us,  the  first  s-ales  of  public  lands  in  the  Mis- 
souri territory.  The  St.  Louis  Enquirer  states  the 
sales  at  about  35,000  acres,  at  an  average  price  of 
“three  dollars  an  acre,  or  a few  cents  less.”  The 
St.  Louis  paper,  of  course,  complains  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  prices  in  the  Missouri  and  Alaba- 
ma, but  consoles  itself  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
the  south  belong  to  the  “rich  alone,”  the  “substan- 
tial yeomanry”  of  the  country  will  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  Missouri.  New  surveys  are  making, 
and  additional  tracts  coming  into  market.  The 
St.  Louis  paper  mentions  it  as  probable,  “that  the 
sales  will  go  on  with  little  intermission  for  two 
years  Vo  come,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  townships 
(700,000  acres)  per  month.”  At  three  dollars,  the 
amount  of  sales  in  two  years,  will  be  little  short  of 
four  millions  of  dollars. 

No  country  has  so  sure  and  growing  a fund  of 
revenue  as  these  United  States.  Of  course  we  can- 
not devote  too  much  care  to  the  revision  of  our 
land  laws.  Is  there  no  defect  about  them?  Is  there 
no  door  open  to  fraud  and  chicanery  on  the  parts  of 
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purchasers,  or  inspectors,  surveyors  or  clerks.  The 
public  lands  may  be  regarded  as  the  right  arm  of 
our  treasury;  they  will  give  credit  to  our  finances 
in  time  of  war,  and  life  to  all  the  improvements  con- 
templated by  the  government  in  time  of  peace. 
They  will  contribute  to  build  our  navy;  erect  our 
forts,  armories,  and  arsenals;  discharge  the  public 
debts,  and  diminish  the  public  burdens.  But  they 
require  a sleepless  vigilance,  both  in  the  executive 
and  in  congress,  to  detect  all  the  frauds  that  may 
creep  into  their  administration. 


Expedition  to  the  Yellow  Stone. 

St.  Louis , Sept.  4. — On  Sunday  the  30th  inst.  a 
battalion  of  the  rifle  regiment,  300  strong,  embark- 
ed at  Belle  Fontaine  to  ascend  the  Missouri  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone.  The  expedition 
is  commanded  by  lieut.  col.  Talbot  Chambers. — 
The  captains,  Martin,  Magee  and  Riley;  the  lieu- 
tenants, Shade,  Clarke,  Kavenaugh,  Fields,  and 
Francis  Smith,  go  out  with  their  respective  com- 
panies. it  is  intended  that  the  expedition  shall  en 
camp  during  the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kun- 
ses\  and  continuing  its  voyage  in  the  spring,  shall 
reach  its  point  of  destination  in  the  course  of  next 
summer. 

The  Yellow  Stone  enters  the  Missouri  in  latitude 
48  degrees  north;  and  in  longitude  27  degrees  west, 
from  Washington  city.  The  intended  post  will  be 
at  its  mouth.  The  United  States  will  then  have  a 
military  establishment  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles  further  north  than  the  city  of  Quebec. 
The  officers  carry  with  them  the  seeds  and  grains 
which  are  expected  to  thrive  in  that  climate,  that 
the  post  may  have  within  itself  some  resource 
against  the  failure  of  contractors.  Wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats,  are  expected  to  do  well  there.  They  at- 
tain perfection  even  at  the  earl  of  Selkirk’s  esta- 
blishment on  lake  Jlssiniboin , three  degrees  further 
north.  The  Maudan  corn  will  find  itself  in  its  own 
climate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Slone.  In 
fact,  all  the  grains,  plants  and  vegetables,  which 
flourish  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  may  be  expected  to 
be  raised  there,  as  the  climate  in  that  interior  re- 
gion of  the  North  American  continent  is  known  to 
be  near  ten  degrees  milder  than  in  the  same  paral- 
lel on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Our  fellow  citizen,  Manuel  Lisa , so  well  known 
for  his  enterprize,  will  precede  the  expedition,  to 
prepare  the  Indians  for  its  reception.  He  will  quiet 
their  apprehensions  by  shewing  the  benevolent  and 
humane  intentions  of  the  American  government, 
and  will  silence  the  British  emissaries  who  shall  re- 
present the  expedition  as  an  act  of  war  against  the 
Indian  nations. 

The  establishment  of  this  post  will  be  an  era  in 
the  history  of  the  west.  It  will  go  to  the  source 
and  root  of  the  fatal  British  influence  which  has 
for  so  many  years  armed  the  Indian  nations  against 
our  western  frontiers.  It  carries  the  arms  and 
power  of  the  United  States  to  the  ground  which 
has  hitherto  been  exclusively  occupied  by  the  Bri 
tish  North  West  and  Hudson’s  Bay  companies, 
and  which  has  been  the  true  seat  of  the  British 
power  over  the  Indian  mind.  Now  the  American 
arms  and  the  American  policy  will  be  displayed 
upon  the  same  theatre.  The  North  West  and  Hud 
son  s Bay  companies  will  be  shut  out  from  ihc  com- 
merce of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Indians;  the 
American  traders  will  penetrate  in  safety  the  re- 
cesses of  the  rocky  mountains  in  search  of  its  rich 
fhr;  a commerce  yielding  a million  per  annum  will 


descend  the  Missouri;  and  the  Intli ins. finding  th*fir 
wants  supplied  bvthe  American  traders,  their  do- 
mestic wars  restrained  by  American  policy,  will 
learn  to  respect  the  American  name. 

The  name  of  the  Yellow  Stone  river  will  hereafter 
be  familiar  to  the  American  ear.  That  a s'reain  <>f 
its  magnitude  should  heretofore  have  been  so  little 
known  is  a proof  of  the  immensity  of  our  country. 
How  little  has  it  been  thought  that,  1800  miles'iin 
the  Missouri,  a river  was  to  be  found  equal  in 
length  and  breadth  to  the  Ohio?  Yet  such  is  the 
character  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  or  Roche  inline,  as 
it  was  called  by  the  French.  One  of  its  brandie*, 
the  Big  Ifoen,  issues  from  a lake  near  the  Rio  - ’ 
Norte,  on  the  confines  of  New  Mexico, and  is  naviga 
ble  for  many  miles  The  Yellow  Stone  itself  issu'  s 
from  a lake  in  the  rocky  mountains.  It  was  <!' 
sepnded  by  capt  Ulark  on  his  return  from  the  P i- 
cific  ocean.  He  found  it  deep,  rapid,  and  navigable 
from  the  place  where  he  struck  it  to  its  mouth,  a 
distance  of  850  miles.  Below  the  junction  of  the. 
Big  Hoen  the  width  was  usually  from  500  to  800 
yards,  and  sometimes  a mile.  Innumerable  were 
the  herds  of  Buffaloe,  and  other  game,  which  rang 
ed  upon  it.  This  abundance  of  game  is  a proof  of 
the  richness  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  traders 
speak  of  the  face  of  the  country  upon  the  Yellow 
Stone , the  serenity  of  the  climate,  the  rapidity  and 
clearness  of  the  waters,  in  terms  of  admiration. 

St.  Louis  Enquirer. 


People  of  Color. 

The  following  official  communication  from  the 
secretary  general  of  the  Haytian  republic  is  highly 
interesting  to  all  whom  it  may  concern  in  the  United 
States.  The  communication  was  made  in  reply  to 
an  enquiry — What  privileges  people  of  color  might 
expect  who  should  emigrate  thither  from  America. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  answer  is  as  fid- 
lows: — 

“Liberty— Republic  ‘of  Hay  ti— Equality.  Port  au 
Pince,  Nov.  21,  1817,  14 th  year  of  Independence- 
The  secretary  general,  near  his  excellency  the  presi- 
dent of  Ifayii,  to  Mr.  James  Throw  cll. 

Sir— 1 have  communicated  to  H.  E the  presi- 
dent of  Hayti,  the  verbal  message  which  von 
brought  me  from  your  fellow  countrymen,  the 
black  and  colored  men  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  groan  under  the  dominion  of  a barbarous  pre- 
judice, and  desire  to  become  partakers  of  those 
blessings  which  the  constitution  we  have  given  our- 
selves affords.  This  message,  sir,  could  not  bu  be 
received  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  those 
who  have  sacrificed  twenty-eight  years  of  their  life, 
in  order  to  efface  the  traces  of  a yoke  to  v.-h^h 
other  men,  who  pretend  to  virtue  and  justice,  had 
too  long  enchained  them. 

The  men  of  color,  who  may  desire  to  become 
Haytians,  will  find  but  little  difference  in  our  man- 
ner of  living  from  that  ofthe  places  they  shall  leave. 
They  who  possess  some  capital  will  use  it  either  in 
commerce  or  in  cultivation,  which  produces  ordi- 
narily more  than  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  beyond 
the  original  disbursement.  Men  of  all  arts,  of  all 
trades — smiths,  braziers,  tinmen,  ship  and  house 
carpenters,  millwrights,  caulkers,  coopers,  cabinet 
makers,  boot  and  shoemakers— can  earn  in  this 
place  from  six  to  twelve  dollars  per  week,  and  even 
more,  according  to  their  talents  and  activity.  The 
cultivators  ofthe  soil  can  get  from  two  to  four  do! 
iars  per  week,  besides  board  and  lodging;  those 
among  the  last  class,  who  have  numerous  families, 
can  find  portions  of  land  already  planted,  either  m 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  or  cotton,  to  work  on  shares 
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with  the  proprietors.  The  result  of  these  associa- 
tions are  very  advantageous  to  those  who  under- 
take them.  Others  can  raise  stock,  particularly 
horned  cattle.  Laborers  are  in  great  demand,  and 
will  easily  gain  a dollar  per  day,  if  industrious,  be- 
sides board  and  lodging.  Sailors  will  find  employ- 
ment, either  in  the  cqasting  trade  or  long  voyages. 
In  a word,  all  such  as  will  come,  with  a resolution 
to  establish  themselves  in  this  country,  will  be  pro- 
tected by  the  government,  which,  on  its  part,  will 
grant  bounties  of  land  to  those  who  wish  it,  Men, 
women,  and  children,  of  our  color,  let  them  come, 
we  will  receive  them  with  pleasure,  and  we  wait 
for  them  with  open  arms. 

I shall  be  flattered,  sir,  if  this  statement  of  facts, 
this  genuine,  picture,  which  you  can  present  to  our 
Unhappy  fellow  countrymen,  shall  determine  a great 
number  of  them  to  come  and  console  themselves 
beneath  the  protection  of  our  laws,  from  the  cruel 
idea  of  being  transported  to  the  deserts  of  Africa, 
the  land,  it  is  true,  whence  we  all  derive  our  origin 
but  which  our  civilization  has  now  rendered  alto- 
gether a foreign  country. 

The  character  of  the  president,  which  you  have 
been  able  to  appreciate,  guarantees  to  you,  sir,  as 
well  as  to  your  fellow  citizens,  the  good  reception 
of  those  who  desire  tp  become  our  brethren  und 
friends.  The  government  will  pay  the  passage  of 
those  who  have  no  means,  at  the  rate  of  forty  dol- 
lars per  head  for  men  and  women,  and  half  that  sum 
for  children  from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age.  I 
have  the  honor  to  salute  you. 

(Signed)  B.  INGINAC. 

J'xtracts  from  the  constitution  of  the  Hay ti an  republic , 

"Art.  44.  All  Indians,  Africans,  and  their  de- 
scendants, born  in  the  colonies  or  elsewhere,  who 
fchall  hereafter  reside  in  this  republic,  shall  be 
acknowledged  as  Haytians;  but  they  shall  not  en- 
joy  the  rights  of  citizenship  until  they  shall  have 
resided  one  year  wiihin  the  limits  of  the  republic.” 

i'Art.  49.  All  religious^  denominations  are  tole- 
rated in  the  republic,  conforming  themselves  to  the 
laws.” 

*-Art.  1.  There  cannot  exist  any  slaves  on  the 
territory  of  the  republic;  slavery  being  forever 
abolished.” 

"Art.  38.  No  white  man,  of  whatever  nation  he 
maybe,  shall  ever  set  his  fool  on  this  territory  un- 
der the  title  of  master  or  planter .” 


Washington’s  Birth  Day, 

[Corrected,  and  republished  by  particular  request.] 
Buenos  Ayres,  22 dFeb.  1818. 
v The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  oar  beloved  Wash- 
ington has  this  day  been  celebrated  with  unusual 
harmony  and  good  fellowship,  by  the  American 
gentlemen  in  this  place;  who,  desirous  of  evincing 
their  respect  to  those  principles  of  philanthropy, 
the  illustrious  hero  ever  professed,  availed  them 
selves  of  the  opportunity  this  interesting  occasion 
offered,  and  invited  to  a participation  of  the  excel- 
lent repast  provided  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee  of  arrangement,  several  distinguished 
guests.  As  a preparatory  measure  to  the  dinner, 
the  resident  and  other  Americans  met  at  the  Ame- 
rican hovel,  kept  by  Messrs.  Rodney,  Mann  and  Co. 
on  the  16th  inst.  Mi.  Zimmerman  in  the  chair;  a 
committee  of  arrangement,  to  consist  of  John  R. 
Mifflin,  William  P.  Ford,  JohnH.  Heyde,  capt.  John 
Chase,  and  Dr.  Job  Weeden;  was  appointed:  a pre- 
sident for  the  day  wa#  then  ballotted  for  and  Samu- 
el M‘Call  esq.  was  duly  elected  to  preside,  and  Jno. 
C.  Zimmerman  to  officiate  as  vice  president.  The 


indisposition  of  Mr.  M'Oall  impeded  his  accepting 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  after  due  deli- 
beration, our  countryman,  William  G.  Miller,  esq. 
was  waited  upon  by  the  gentleman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  a body,  and  requested  to  accede  to  the  una- 
nimous wish  of  his  countrymen,  and  take  his  seat  as 
president  of  the  table.  At  day-light  the  flags  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  united  provinces  of 
South  America,  displayed  from  the  house  top,  point- 
ed out  the  theatre  of  union.  At  12  o’olock,  the  se- 
veral vessels  in  the  harbor,  under  the  command  of 
Americans,  fired  with  due  precision,  and  in  regular 
succession,  the  customary  salute.  About  the  same 
hour,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  sloop  of  war  Blossom, 
capt.  Hickey,  anchored  in  the  outer  roads  of  this 
harbor;  and  the  committee  of  arrangement,  with 
becoming  attention,  immediately  waited  on  the 
British  consul,  with  a letter  of  invitation  for  her 
commander.  At  5 o’clock,  Washington’s  march 
announced  the  hour  of  festivity;  an  excellent  dinner, 
consisting  of  every  delicacy  a country  no  ways^de- 
ficient  in  the  comforts  of  life  could  afford,  was 
served  up  with  singular  propriety  and  taste:  the 
guests  were  placed  in  the  following  order; — on  the 
right  of  the  president,  the  consul  of  the  United 
States-  O.n  the  left,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Gascon,  a member  of  the  congress  which  had 
declared  the  independence  of  the  united  provinces; 
to  the  right  of  the  consul  was  placed  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  consul,  R P.  Staples,  esq.  and  succeed- 
ing the  governor  of  the  province  and  city,  Dr.  M. 
Qleden,  col  Hollenberg,  of  the  artillery  and  gener- 
al staff  department,  and  Mr.  William  Orr;  to  the 
left  of  the  secretary,  the  French  consul  Mr.  Leloir, 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  commanders,  captains 
Sharpe  ond  Hickey,  and  Messrs.  John  and  Robert 
Orr,  (British  residents  thus  distinguished  for  their 
benevolent  and  amiable  attentions  in  a late  instance 
to  an  American,  when  in  the  most  distressed  situa- 
tion;) the  gentleman  composing  the  committee, 
took  their  seats  at  certain  intervals  at  the  table; 
the  other  citizens  indiscriminately  seated  them- 
selves— in  all  to  the  number  of  about  sixty. — The 
decorations  of  the  room  and  of  the  table  were  such 
as  did  honor  to  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  ceiling  was  covered  with  the  con- 
templated national  flag  of  the  united  provinces,  a 
white,  blue  and  white,  with  a sun  in  the  centre;  em- 
blematical of  the  government  under  which  we  re- 
side; around  the  rooms  were  displayed,  in  regular 
order  the  colors  of  the  U.  States,  and  those  of  the 
respective  countries  of  the  guests  invited. — An  at- 
tentive delicacy  to  the  feelings  of  the  British  guests 
was  evinced  by  the  customary  mouyning  knots  for 
the  death  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  attached  to 
the  union.  Over  the  chair  'tof  the  president  was 
placed  an  illuminated  portrait  of  the  patriot  and 
father  of  his  country,  painted  in  a very  superior 
style  by  an  American  lad,  named  John  Campbell, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  ships,  decorated  by  the  pa- 
triotic fair  of  the  neighborhood,  with  a civic  wreath. 
Over  the  chair  of  the  vice-president  were  placed 
the  flags  of  the  United  States  and  united  provinces, 
with  the  word  “united  we  are.” 

The  cheerfulness  and  hilarity  of  the  guests  was 
continued  to  a late  hour;  the  animated  and  conti- 
nued good  humour  of  all  present;  the  harmony  of 
the  president  and  vice  president;  and  the  able  sup- 
port given  to  the  chair  by  the  latter;  the  music, 
and  at  intervals  enlivening  songs,  all  evinced  the 
happy  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  many  thanks  are  due  for  their  unremitted  at- 
tention to  every  possible  minutiae  that  could  ren- 
der the  entertainment  acceptable,  and  evince  the 
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genuine  cordiality  of  sentiments  to  the  visitors.— 
The  gratifying  intelligence  communicated  by  cap- 
tain Hickey,  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  United  Slates 
frigate  Congress,  commodore  Sinclair,  at  Monte 
Video,  with  the  expected  commissioners,  added  an 
additional  zest  to  the  hour.  Afer  the  removing  of 
the  cloth,  the  president  rising,  pointed  to  the  por- 
trait of  the  venerable  chief,  and  gave  the  following 
toast: 

1.  The  memory  of  general  GEORGE  WASH- 
JNGTON.  Music — Dead  march.  After  a proper 
interval, 

2.  The  president  of  the  United  States. 

President’s  march. 

3.  The  supreme  director  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  National  anthem. 

4.  The  king  of  England.  God  save  the  king 

5.  The  king  of  France. 

Henry  the  fourth’s  march. 

6.  The  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and 

heads  of  departments.  Yankee  doodle. 

7.  The  United  States  of  America— May  good 
faith  and  impartial  justice  to  all  nations  be  the 
characteristic  of  their  government. 

Hail  Columbia. 

8.  The  independence  of  the  United  Provinces  of 

the  Rio  de  la  Plata — May  its  early  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  nations  of  the  world,  consolidate  the 
efforts  of  patriot  valor,  under  a wise  and  liberal 
constitution.  National  march. 

9.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  nations  in  amity  with  them. 

Washington’s  march. 

10.  The  blessings  of  peace,  earned  by  the  toils  of 
war,  and  making  noble  enemies  genuine  friends. 

Soldier’s  return. 

11.  Agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce — 

May  they  be  the  links  of  union,  and  not  the  keys  of 
discord.  Adams  and  liberty. 

12.  The  patriots  of ’76— By  their  unanimity  and 
valor,  they  consolidated  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Washington’s  old  march. 

13.  The  fair  sex.  Come  hast  to  the  wedding. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

By  the  governor  of  the  province. — The  memory  of 
the  hero  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe. 

By  the  president. — General  Belgrano  and  his  army 
—May  he  crush  the  invaders  of  Lower  Peru. 

Colonel  Hollenberg. — Unity  and  concord  between 
the  United  States,  England,  and  the  United  Pro- 
vince* of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Song  by  Mr.  Staples.  The  lakes  of  Killarney. 

Vice  president , Mr.  Zimmerman. — The  patriotic 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres— May  she  continue  to  display 
her  valor  and  patriotism  worthy  of  imitation  in  all 
South  America.  Song  by  capt.  Bandlett. 

U.  S.  consul \ Mr.  Halsey. — The  army  under  San 
Martin.— May  the  victors  of  Chacabuco,  extermi- 
nate the  enemies  of  the  patriots  of  America. 

By  Mr.  Staples , H.  B.  M.  consid. — May  all  our 
animosities  be  settled  over  the  bottle. 

Honorable  secretary  of  the  treasury. — The  sove- 
reign congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata— May  they  in  their  deliberations  be 
guided  by  perfect  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
ail  nations.  National  March. 

Capt.  Sharpe,  H.  B.  M.  navy. — The  eternal  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — May 
they  be  the  support  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  Three  cheers. 


By  capt.  Hickey — Success  to  the  arts  aod  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Ldcir , French  cousul. — The  success  of  the 
army  of  general  Belcarce  (then  acting  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  Chili) — may  it  insure  the 
independence  of  the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

Governor  Intendente. — The  first  nation  which  may 
acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Rio  de  la  Plats. 

John  R.  Mifflin,  esq. — The  land  we  live  m — may 
freedom  be  the  watchword,  and  a just  and  good 
policy  the  rule  of  government. 

IVin.  P.  Ford,  esq. — The  heroes  who  have  fall  m 
in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  North  America  and 
South  America. — May  the  inscription  on  their 
tombs,  call  a tear  from  gratitude  and  a blush  from 
apostacy. 

Mr.  JVV  IxLughlin. — The  United  States  of  America, 
firm  in  their  infancy,  vigorous  in  their  manhood — 
May  they  never  dwindle  into  imbecility. 

When  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  treasury,  go- 
vernor intendente,  and  H.  B.  M.  commander, 

Sharp,  retired. 

The  vice  president  proposed  the  health  of  these 
guests  who  have  left  us. 

R.  P.  Staples  retiring, 

The  president  gave  the  health  of  our  honorable 
guest,  II.  B.  M.  consul,  R.  Ponsonby  Staples,  esq. 

A.  S Smith. — The  patriots  of  South  America. — • 
Gen.  WAsnnroTov  has  shown  them  an  example. 

Capt.  Jno.  Chase. — May  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  the.  United  States  of  America;  soon  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  South  America. 

Capt.  John  Deitnr. — The  patriots  of  North  and 
South  America,  alike  their  object,  may  their  termi- 
nation be  the  same. 

Capt.  George  IVilson. — May  unanimity  and  con- 
cord be  the  characteristics  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Halsey,  retired, 

And  the  vice  president  gave,  the  represent.-s.tive 
of  the  United  Slates  in  B lenos  Ayres,  Thomas 
Lloyd  Halsey,  esq. 

Dr.  JVeeilen. — The  heroes  who  have  fought,  bled, 
and  died  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

Mr.  Nixon. — The  commissioners  expected  in  the 
Congress  frigate— May  the  result  of  their  mission 
be  beneficial  to  South  America,  and  honorable  to 
the  U.  Spates. 

Capt.  Mix. — May  peace  and  harmony  subsist  be- 
tween all  nations. 

Mr.  J.  //,  Hyde. — The  memory  of  gen.  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Vice  president. — The  health  of  our  much  esteem- 
ed guest,  Mr.  Robert  Orr. 

After  the  president  retired, 

The  vice  president,  gave,  the  health  of  our  wor- 
thy  president  and  fellow  citizen,  William  G.  Miller, 
esq. 


Law  Case. 

FROM  THF.  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN. 

A correspondent  at  Elkton,  has  forwarded  us  the 
following  statement  of  a novel  and  important  case, 
tried  a few  dav»  ago  in  Coecil  county  court. 

■William  Walrasley,*!  Action  on  the  case,  tried 
vs.  V in  Ccecil  county  court, 

"Johu  Mercer.  J September  term,  1813. 

This  action  was  instituted  by  a father  to  re-cover 
damages  for  the  seduction  of  his  daughter.  The 
plaintiff  is  in  an  humble  situation  in  life,  but  of  re- 
spectable character.  The  defendant  a widower, 
with  a family  of  children,  and  possessed  of  a larg  ; 
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fortune.  The  daughter  of  the  plaintiff  was  produc- 
ed as  a witness,  who  proved  that  about  three  years 
ago,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  defendant, 
her  father  permitted  her  to  go  to  the  defendant’s 
house  to  reside,  as  a companion  for  his  daughter, 
who  had  then  lately  lost  her  husband — he  promised 
at  the  time  that  he  would  treat  her  with  the  kind- 
ness and  attention  of  a father,  and  that  she  consi- 
dered herself  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  quit  the  de- 
fendant’s house,  which  she  would  have  done  when- 
ever she  had  been  dissatisfied  with  her  situation — 
that  she  lived  in  the  family  upon  terms  of  equality, 
assisted  in  the  house  keeping,  and  was  seduced  un- 
der a promise  of  marriage.  Many  circumstances 
appeared  in  evidence  which  excited  strong  sympa- 
thy for  this  ruined  and  unhappy  girl;  among  others, 
it  appeared  that  the  defendant  sent  her  to  a remote 
part  of  the  county  to  be  confined,  and  her  father 
and  her  friends  had  no  knowledge  of  her  situation 
and  residence—  some  time  affer  her  child  was  born, 
her  father  found  her  out,  and  made  an  attempt  to 
remove  her,  which  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendant-,  he  took  he1  in  Wilmington,  and  sent 
her  on  in  the  stage  to  Philadelphia, with  directions  o 
ahou.se  where  he  said  he  had  engaged  a situation  for 
her — when  she  presented  herself  at  the  house,  the 
proprietor  had  never  heard  of  the  defendant  or  of 
her,  and  would  not  receive  her— she  had  only  three 
dollars,  which  the  defendant  had  given  her;  she 
knew  not  where  to  go  or  what  was  to  become  of 
her;  shp  was  asked  by  the  lady  of  the  house  if  she 
knew  any  person  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  then  re- 
collected a highly  respectable  lady  from  Maryland, 
who  resided  in  the  city — she  was  shown  to  her 
house,  and  the  lady  humanely  employed  her  as  a 
servant. 

The  defendant  attempted  to  prove,  by  a woman 
of  the  name  of  Graham,  that  the  plaintiff’s  daugh- 
ter, at  the  time  of  the  seduction,  was  a servant  in 
liis  family;  1 his  testimony  was  discredited  by  prov- 
ing the  character  of  the  witness.  He  also  called 
on  Levi  Craig,  by  whom  he  proved  that  the  plain- 
tiff’s daughter  was  a licentious  girl,  and  that  nine 
years  ago  he  had  detected  her  in  criminal  inter- 
course with  a married  man  of  high  respectability, 
who  has  been  dead  for  some  years.  The  circum- 
stances which  he  stated  in  relation  to  this  transac- 
tion w ere  most  improbable,  and  he  was  discredited 
a]so,  by  proving  his  character  to  be  infamous. — 
The  defendant,  last  of  all,  called  his  own  son,  by 
whom  he  proved  that  soon  after  he  returned  from 
coliege,  he  engaged  in  a criminal  correspondence 
with  the  plaintiff  ’s  daughter, in  his  father’s  house,and 
that  along  habitual  criminal  intercourse  subsisted 
between  them — the  hardened  and  unfeeling  depravi 
ty  manifested  by  the  boy  in  his  testimony,  excited 
in  the  audience  great  disgust  and  abhorrence,  a 
Strong  manifestation  of  which  could  be  with  diffi- 
culty restrained — a hiss  had  at  one  time  commenc- 
ed. On  cross  examination  by  the  plaintiffs  coun- 
sel, he  was  entirely  discredited  by  the  jury.  The 
plaintiff  concluded  the  testimony  by  exuminingse- 
veral  respectable  witnesses  from  the  neighborhood, 
who  proved  that  the  reputation  of  his  daughter 
was  fair  and  unsuspected  until  the  seduction  by 
the  defendant.  The  case  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  court  and  jury  two  days.  About  eight  o’clock 
at  night  the  jury  retired  from  their  box,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  returned  with  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff',  damages  six  thousand  dollars. 

William  Carmichael  and  Ezekiel  F.  Chambers, 
esquires,  were  for  the  plaintiff— Tobias  Rudulph, 
Levin  Gale  and  Jeremiah  Cosden,  esquires,  for  the 
defendant. 


Foreign  Articles. 

EUROPE — GENERALLY. 

Extract  of  a letter  -writt  en  by  a gentleman  in  London , 
to  another  in  Baltimore. 

“Politically  we  have  little  news.  The  meeting 
of  the  sovereigns  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  occur- 
rence that  wiil  attract  much  attention.  Letters 
from  Spain  speak  of  it  as  an  event  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, that  a revolution  will  break  out  very  shortly, 
having  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  Ferdinand, 
the  recall  of  the  banished  Liberales,  and  the  old 
king  Charles  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  a represen- 
tative government — It  is  said  efforts  will  be  made 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  assembled  sovereigns 
for  this  new  order  of  things.” 

EVGLAMI)  &c. 

It  is  said,  says  the  London  Courier,  that  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, ambassador  from  the  United  States  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  Mr.  Rush,  American  ambassa- 
dor in  this  country,  have  been  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiaries, for  the  purpose  of  renewing  and  extend- 
ing the  commercial  treaty  already  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  held  a con- 
ference with  lord  Castlereagh  on  Saturday,  Aug.  22, 
at  his  lordship’s  seat,  North  Cray,  Kent,  at  which 
were  the  right  hon.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Goulbtirn, 
who,  it  is  added,  are  the  plenipotentiaries  appoint- 
ed by  bis  majesty’s  government,  to  negociale  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries,  assisted. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Guerriere  arrived  at  Cowes  on 
her  way  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  proceeded  on  her 
voyage  on  the  24th  of  August.  She  truly  excited 
the  wonderment  of  John  Bull.  The  English  papers 
have  several  paragraphs  about  her.  They  make  her 
out  to  be  longer  and  more  powerful  than  a 64  gun- 
ship,  and  give  her  a complement  of  460  men.  She 
was  visited  and  examined  by  many  lords,  admirals, 
right  honorable  and  honorable  gentlemen,  naval 
officers  and  others,  who  were  received  on  board  this 
‘immense  frigate*  very  courteously — and,  no  doubt, 
were  permitted  to  examine  every  thing  as  they 
pleased. 

Lord  Cochrane,  we  learn,  has  actually  sailed  for 
South-America — his  lady  accompanies  him. 

The  stocks  have  lately  been  very  unsteady,  and 
generally  depressed.  On  the  30th  August,  the  3 
per  cents  were  as  low  as  73  1-8.  Many  conjectures 
are  made  as  to  the  cause  of  so  great  a reduction  of 
price— the  most  probable  seems  to  be  the  scarcity 
of  money.  An  instalment  on  the  last  loan  is  about 
to  be  called  for,  and  the  bank  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing to  give  money  for  its  notes. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  17th  Aug.  speaking  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  funds  in  consequence  of  ru- 
mors of  approaching  war  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  says — “As  far  as  any  accounts  have 
reached  government,  there  never  was  a time,  since 
the  peace  concluded  with  the  United  States,  in 
which  that  peace  was  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
The  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  two 
governments  is  conducted  in  the  most  amicable 
and  cprdial  terms.  As  far  as  human  foresight  can 
dive  into  futurity,  we  have,  from  the  friendly  spi- 
rit now  happily  existing  on  each  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, every  ground  for  expecting  a lasting  peace.” 

Several  of  the  British  papers  contain  animated 
remarks  on  some  supposed  grounds  of  dispute  with 
the  United  States,  as  growing  out  of  the  late  trans- 
actions in  Florida.  There  is  no  dispute,  at  present, 
we  believe;  nor  is  it  likely  that  there  wiil  be  one 
on  this  subject;  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that 
these  papers  generally  manifest  a strong  desire  to 
remain  ia  amity  with  the  United  States— in  a war 
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with  whom,  says  one  of  them,  “we  have  every  tiling 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain,”  &c. 

A requisition,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven members  .f  the  house  of  commons,  his 
been  addressed  to  Mr.  Tierney,  requesting  him  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  opposition,  instead  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ponsonby. 

In  reply  to  a statement  in  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, the  London  Courier,  of  the  22dof  Aug.  “states 
with  confidence,  that  all  the  ships  in  the  navy  have 
recently  undergone  a most  minute  inspection;  that 
the  British  navy  was  never  in  such  good  condition; 
that  more  ships  could  be  sent  to  sea  now,  in  a short 
time,  and  in  the  best  order,  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, even  in  the  year  1793,  alter  ten  years  of  peace; 
and  that  there  are  amongst  them  a greater  propor- 
tion of  first-rates  than  has  ever  been  known.” 

The  Polar  expedition  was  spoken,  May  10,  in 
lat.  80,  55,  about  eight  miles  from  Spitsbergen. 
The  atmosphere  at  this  time  was  very  clear,  and 
it  is  stated  that  they  could  behold  the  sun  in  its 
whole  circle  around  the  heavens.  The  sea  was 
open  for  some  distance  farther,  but  many  flaws  of 
ice  were  to  be  seen,  and  the  informant  thought  the 
expedition  could  proceed  but  little  farther. 

The  Scots  newspapers  are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  for  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland 
seem  much  more  anxious  than  for  the  preservation 
of  the  constitution.  The  prosecution  of  a poacher 
is,  with  them,  an  object  of  more  importance  than 
the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus. 

The  domestics  of  Bonaparte  and  count  Bertrand, 
who  arrived  a few  days  ago  in  the  Thames,  from  St. 
Helena,  have  taken  their  departure  for  Hamburg. 

Letters  from  Paris  state,  that  the  number  of 
English,  Irish  and  Scotch,  in  France,  appears,  on 
the  police  books,  to  amount  to  62,000,  every  one 
of  whom  is  registered  as  to  name,  residence,  Sic. 
and  could  be  arrested  in  24  hours.  It  is  estimated 
that  their  expenditures  amounts  to  ^50,000  a day 
— a sum  which,  if  spent  at  home,  would  give  an 
impulse  to  trade,  even  in  London  itself. 

Hostile  symptoms. — The  London  Morning  Chroni' 
cle,  speaking  of  the  inflammatory  remarks  in  the 
ministerial  papers  relative  to  the  execution  of  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambristie,  says,  *‘It  seems  to  us  that 
great  pains  have  lately  been  taken  to  inflame  the 
public  mind  against  America,  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  ministers  are  paving  the  way  for 
another  war  with  America.  Is  their  hatred  to  a free 
government  so  rooted,  that  they  cannot  bear  to 
look  on  the  prosperity  of  eleven  millions  of  men 
who  speak  their  own  language,  and  of  whom  we 
have  so  much  cause  to  be  proud,  though  that  pros- 
perity  materially  contributes  to  our  own? — Ameri- 
ca is,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  that  which  we 
ought  last  to  go  to  war  with.  In  destroying  the  re- 
sources of  America  we  are  destroying  our  own. 
The  Americans  are  our  best  customers,  and  the 
market  for  our  manufactures  among  them  will  in- 
crease day  after  day.  The  great  tracts  of  fertile 
land  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams, 
will  long  render  them  dependent  on  us  for  the 
produce  of  our  ingenuity,  and  with  the  produce  of 
their  agriculture  we  may  be  enabled  to  feed  our 
overgrown  population.  Yet  all  this  is  overlooked 
to  gratify  a blind  hatred  of  liberty.” 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  opinions,  it  is 
a fact,  that  a wealthy  house  in  London,  anticipating 
some  difficulties  with  America,  sold  out  stock  to 
such  an  amount,  as  to  occasion  a fall  of  nearly  one 
per  cent,  in  the  general  funds.  Boston  Gaz. 


London , Aug.  18. — There  continue  to  be  great 
fluctuations  in  the  funds. — Three  per  cents,  which 
were  yesterday  at  75  and  3-8ths,  opened  this  morn- 
ing at  76$,  and  at  one  o’clock  were  76. 

American  six  per  cents,  at  London,  August  29, 
101^  a 103 

FRANCE. 

The  crop  of  wheat  in  France  is  said  to  be  short- 
on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  ministry  have  deter- 
mined  to  exclude  Buenos  Ayrean  armed  vessels, 
but  to  admit  their  merchantmen  into  French  ports. 

As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  king  of  France 
has  recently  issued  an  ordinance  which  enjoins  a 
new  kind  of  playing  cards,  the  figures  on  which, 
are  taken  from  French  history.  These  cards  arc 
the  invention  of  the  Sieur  Houbigan,  and  may  be 
manufactured  by  all  the  trade  in'  France.  Their 
use  will  be  adopted  from  the  15th  Sept.  ult. 

NAP’IIEOn  RONAPARTE. 

From  the  London  Courier , July  21.— The  latest 
accounts  from  St.  Helena  continue  to  mention  the 
circumstance  of  the  sailor  making  his  way  to  the 
residence  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  also  reported,  on 
the  island,  that  in  consequence  of  representations 
from  Napoleon,  or  from  other  circumstances,  he 
would  shortly  quit  Longwood,  and  reside  at  a Mr. 
Leech’s  farm,  which  had  been,  or  was  about  to  be, 
purchased  for  his  future  residence.  The  latter  is 
situated  to  the  westward  of  the  only  landing  place 
on  the  island,  about  three  or  four  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  only  access  to  it  is  a winding  way  up  the 
Ladder-hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a strong  battery  . 
The  accounts  state  that  it  was  considered  by  every 
person  not  only  the  most  pleasant  residence  on  the 
island,  but  that  all  chance  of  escape  was  rendered 
impossible,  as  any  person  approaching  could  be 
seen  at  a great  distance;  and  as  there  was  only  one 
path,  a few  sentinels  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guarding  it.  The  fortifications  on  Ladtjer- 
hill  are  represented  to  be  of  the  most  commanding 
description,  large  cannon  looking  nearly  perpendi- 
cularly down,  both  on  the  narrow  pass  and  also 
towards  the  sea.  Some  of  them  are  32  and  44 
pounders;  they  are  swung  in  chains,  and  could  or; 
the  insrant  be  levelled  at  any  object,  however  much 
below  the  range  of  the  guns.  By  means  of  a tele- 
graph at  the  house  of  Mr.  Leech  communications 
could  be  had  in  a few  seconds  with  the  governor’s 
house,  or  with  any  part  of  the  island. 

The  greatest  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to 
all  vessels  sailing  from  the  island.  On  its  being 
made  known  by  signal,  that  a vessel  is  about  to 
sail  from  the  island,  the  officer  on  duty  makes  him- 
self sure  that  Bonaparte  is  at  his  residence,  or  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  island,  “he  sights 
him.”  The  signal  is  then  made  for  ihe  vessel  to 
depart,  and  if  she  does  not  instantly  heave  her  an- 
chor, the  batteries  commence  firing,  and  continue 
till  the  vessel  has  cleared  the  bay. 

NAPOLEON  THE  YOUNGER. 

It  is  said  not  to  be  true  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assassinate  this  little  boy — by  the  legiti- 
mates. 

The  following  is  the  patent  conferring  the  title 
of  duke  of  lleichstadt  on  young  Napoleon.  It  will 
be  observed  that  no  mention  is  made  of  his  father. 

“We,  Francis  I.  &.c.  make  known,  &c. 

“As,  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  Vienna 
congress,  and  of  the  negociations  entered  into  af- 
terwards at  Paris  with  our  high  allies,  for  its  exe- 
cution, it  has  devolved  upon  us  to  determine  the 
title,  the  arms,  the  rank,  and  personal  relations  of 
prir.ee  Francis  Joseph  Charles,  son  of  our  beloved 
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daughter  archduchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma and  Placentia,  we  have  resolved  as  follows: — 

“1.  We  confer  upon  the  prince  Francis  Joseph 
Charles,  son  of  our  beloved  daughter  the  archduch- 
ess Maria  Louisa,  the  title  of  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
and  we  order  at  the  same  time  for  the  future  all  au- 
thorities, and  in  general  all  individuals,  to  £ive 
him,  addressing  him,  either  by  word  or  by  writing, 
the  title  of  Most  Serene  Duke  at  the  head  of  writ- 
ing, and  on  the  adress;  and  ih  the  text,  that  of  your 
Serene  Highness. 

“2.  We  permit  him  to  have  for  arms  two  golden 
lions  proceeding  from  the  right,  the  one  in  advance 
of  the  other  upon  an  oval  shield,  field  gules,  di- 
vided transversely  by  a straight  line  or,  surmounted 
by  a ducal  coronet  and  mantle.  We  give  him  for 
supporters  two  griffins,  sable  and  or,  with  two  ban- 
ners on  which  are  to  be  repeated  the  ducal  arms. 

“Prince  Francis  Joseph  Charles,  duke  of  Reich- 
stadt, shall  take  rank,  both  at  our  court  and  in  the 
whole  extent  of  our  empire,  immediately  after  the 
princess  of  our  family  and  the  archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria. 

“There  have  been  prepared  two  copies,  perfectly 
alike,  and  both  signed  by  us,  of  the  present  ordi- 
nance and  declaration,  which  shall  be  published 
for  the  knowledge  of  all,  that  they  may  conform  to 
its  provisions.  One  of  these  copies  has  been  depo- 
sited in  the  private  archives  of  our  family;  the 
other  in  the  archives  of  state. 

“Given  at  our  capital  and  residence  at  Vienna, 
July  22, 1818,  and  in  the  year  of  our  reign  27. 
(Signed)  “FRANCIS. 

X.UCIEN  BONAPARTE. 

We  have  been  favored,  by  a correspondent  in 
Italy,  with  the  following  account  of  the  entrance 
of  this  man  into  Rome,  as  a senator.  [Boston  Cent. 

The  procession  left  the  the  prince’s  palace  at  4 
o’clock  P.  M„  and  proceeded  to  the  Quirinal,  the 
present  residence  of  the  pope,  where  the  prince 
was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  dignified  of- 
fice, by  the  pope.  From  the  Quirinal  palace  th-e 
cavalcade  proceeded  through  the  principal  streets 
of  Home,  to  the  capitol,  to  introduce  the  prince 
Corsini,  to  the  senate  house,  in  the  following  or- 
der: 

A company  of  sappers  cleared  the  way; 

Two  companies  pf  foot  guards; 

A train  of  cavalry; 

The  national  guards: 

The  cardinal’s  principal  servant  on  horseback; 

A train  of  waggons,  richly  decorated,  (to  shew 
that  the  senator  vested  his  all  in  the  senate 
house;) 

The  prince’s  stud  horses  led  by  his  grooms; 

1 he  judges,  advocates  and  civil  officers  of 
Rome,  in  their  robes  of  office,  on 
horseback; 

The  guards  de  corps  of  the  pope; 

The  attendants  of  the  senator,  bearing  the  insignia 

of  his  dignity,  mounted  on  richly  adorned 
horses,  in  the  centre  of  whom  was  the 
prince,  dressed  in  costly  garments  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  Spanish  white  horse, 
bowing,  uncovered,  to 
the  spectators,  who 
received  him 
on  all  sides 
with 

shouts  of  joy; 
then  followed  the 
carriages  of  state  and 
a long  train  of  cavalry. 


The  windows  of  the  streets,  through  which  the 
procession  passed,  were  adorned  with  scarlet  hang- 
ings, so  as  nearly  to  cloak  all  in  silk.  The  beauty 
and  fashion  filling  up  the  space,  welcomed  the  sena- 
tor by  waving  of  handkerchiefs.  In  the  evening 
many  palaces  were  illuminated,  and  grand  fire 
works  let  off  in  the  capitol. 

8PAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

J1  London  paper  says — Private  letters  were  receiv- 
ed yesterday  from  Madrid,  dated  6th  inst.  They 
state  that  the  serious  differences  which  have  exist- 
ed between  Spain  and  Portugal  are  on  the  point  of 
being  amicably  settled,  through  the  medium  of  the 
three  allied  powers,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and 
Austria.  The  conditions  of  the  arrangements  are 
the  restitution  to  Portugal  of  the  city  and  territo- 
ry ofOlivenza,  with  the  other  cantons,  as  they  are 
termed,  which  were  detached  from  Portugal,  by 
one  of  those  crafty  measures  so  common  under  the 
late  French  government.  On  its  side,  the  court  of 
Rio  Janeiro  is  to  give  up  Montevideo,  as  soon  as  a 
Spanish  garrison  shall  arrive  from  Europe  to  take 
possession.  This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  met 
with  general  approbation  in  Spain  as  it  is  consider- 
ed conformable  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  li- 
berality. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Hamburg-,  July  29.  The  following  circumstance 
deserves  mentioning,  however  incredible  it  may 
appear:~-Mr.  Agrcula,  of  Golnitz,  in  Altenburg, 
has  in  his  garden  an  apple  tree,  which,  in  the  year 
1816,  bore  268  sorts  of  apples  and  other  fruits:  in 
fact,  the  tree  has  on  it  above  300  sorts,  but  those 
last  grafted  have  not  yet  borne.  This  gentleman 
has  effected  this  curiosity  for  his  amusement  by  in- 
oculating and  grafting,  and  has  fastened  to  every 
branch  a little  board  with  the  name  of  the  sort  of 
apple  it  bears.  The  tree  has  a strange  appearance, 
from  the  various  shapes  and  colors  of  the  leaves, 
blossoms  and  fruits.  Some  years  ago,  the  Russi- 
ans bivnacked  near  this  tree,  and  were  so  surprised 
at  the  strange  shape  of  it,  and  the  number  of  little 
boards,  that  they  did  not  injure  it,  though  they  cut 
down  other  fruit  trees  for  firewood. — Amsterdam 
Courant,Aug.  8. 

ITALY. 

A steam  boat  of  240  tons  has  been  launched  at 
Naples  to  ply  as  a packet  between  that  city  and 
Palermo. 

the  alps. 

Tyrol,  Aug.  6— In  this  country  we  remark  in  se- 
veral places  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  gla- 
ciers. A mass  of  ice  which  advanced  from  the  Sin- 
duer  valley,  has  increased  from  the  6th  May  to  the 
29th  of  July,  that  is  in  75  days,  76  fathoms.  In 
many  parts  ot  Switzerland  the  same  remark  is 
made.  Where,  only  one  generation  back,  the  fer- 
tile Alpine  pastures  were  seen  is  now  eternal  ice, 
and  the  line  of  snow  seems,  in  the  course  of  time, 
to  descend  lower  and  lower  from  the  summits  oi' 
the  mountains  towards  the  plains  and  valleys. 

GERMANY. 

Beauharnois,  son  of  Napoleon’s  first  wife  by  her 
first  husband,  was  a favorite  of  Bonaparte,  and 
greatly  advanced  by  him  when  he  wielded  the  scep- 
tre of  France.  This  young  man  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  has  been  put 
in  possession  of  several  dukedoms.  But  he  is  on 
bad  terms  with  the  prince  royal  of  that  kingdom, 
and  his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  Bavaria.  He  has  remonstrated,  but  without 
effect.  Beauharnois  is  building  a palace  at  Mu- 
nich, and  has  subscribed  liberally  towards  anew 
theatre  which  is  building  there. — His  income  is  two 
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milliors  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum! 

London  paper. 

Dresden , July  28.  The  Prussian  and  the  Saxon 
troops  are  inveterate  to  their  hatred  towards  each 
other,  and  duels  take  place  between  them  daily, 
but  they  are  rarely  fatal.  They  fight  with  the 
broad  sword;  with  which  weapon  both  of  them  are 
very  expert,  and  if  blood  be  let  on  ei' her  side  the 
duel  generally  terminates.  Those  Saxons,  who 
have  been  turned  over  to  Prussia,  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  muster  and  their  new  name.  I hey  glo 
ry  in  and  venerate  their  old  appellation.  This  un 
settled  order  of  things  cannot  last.  The  flame  of 
war  in  this  part  of  Germany  seems  only  smothered, 
Jint  extinguished.  Nearly  30,000  Saxons  passed 
over  to  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  they 
consider  the  division  ar.d  abridgment  of  their  fine 
country,  almost  to  annihilation,  an  ungrateful  as  well 
as  a galling  return  on  the  part  of  the  self  elected 
arbiters  of  Europe. 

I stated  in  my  former  communication,  that  the 
whole  Saxon  army,  including  the  King’s  body  guard, 
is  limited  to  10,000  men,  5000  of  which  are  with  the 
army  of  occupation  on  the  French  frontiers;  so 
that  the  total  number  of  troops  in  the  interior  of 
Saxony  is  5000.  The  king  of  Saxony  is  the  idol  of 
his  people,  and  deeply  do  they  lament  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  power,  or,  I should  rather  say,  his  rights- 
Other  monarchs,  who  violated  their  faith  and  their 
honor  during  the  last  war,  have  been  more  gene- 
rously dealt  with.  The  Prussian  army  consists  of 
400,000  men,  and  a considerable  part  of  this  army 
must  be  incessantly  upon  the  alert  to  suppress  and 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  discontent  which  prevails 
in  the  north  of  Germany — it  lives,  however,  like 
the  lava  in  the  bowels  of  Vesuvius.  The  fortresses 
of  Dresden  are  all  dismantled,  and,  except  the 
grand  fortress  of  Konigstein,  perhaps  the  most  ini 
pregnable  in  Europe,  she  has  no  power  of  resistance 
left  in  her  dominions. 

PERSIA. 

From  the  Nicremburg  correspondent  of  Aug.  7 

It  is  asserted  in  England  that  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  [“Alexander  the  deliverer,”  whose  mo- 
derate views  are  daily  unfolding  themselves!  de 
mands  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  as  a frontier,  and  to  in- 
sist that  all  the  Persian  ports  in  these  waters  shall 
be  ceded  to  Russia.  This  extension  of  territory 
would  comprehend  the  whole  south  east  of  Ar- 
menia, and  bring  the  frontier  line  in  one  place  to 
within  about  fifty  (German)  miles  of  Tibreuz; 
whereas  the  Russians  have  at  present  no  posses- 
sions of  the  south  of  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  but  a good 
route  for  caravans  is  already  open  to  them  on  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Bochara.  'C  he  well 
calculated  advances  of  the  Russians  excite  the  con- 
tinually increasing  jealousy  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  breach  be- 
tween Russia  and  Persia  which  might  easily  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  relations  of  the  empire  with 
England.  Iluhrem  Khan  Uzbeg  is  encamped,  with 
16,000  men,  on  the  bank  of  the  Georgan,  and  as 
soon  as  he  has  completed  his  negociations  about 
the  hostages  to  be  delivered  to  him  by  the  Turco 
man  tribe,  it  is  expected  he  will  advance  against 
Khorasan.  The  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Aserahad 
on  the  Caspian  sea,  which  was  considered  in  some 
respects  as  a palladium  of  the  empire,  is  very  sensi 
bly  felt  at  the  Persian  court. 

The  Persian  monarch  lias  just  taken  measures 
respectingthepolitical  important  island  of  Bahrein 
in  the  province  ofOnian,  which  shews  his  apprehen 
sion  of  its  being  occupied  by  “infidels.”  This  is 
land  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Persian  gulf,  near 


he  Arabian  coast,  and  covered  with  villages  and 
plantations  of  dates.  The  town  of  Medina  which, 
together  with  the  fort,  contains  900  houses,  carries 
on  a trade  with  Bassorah  and  other  ports  in  the 
Gulf.  The  port  of  Medina  is  accessible  to  ships 
not  carrying  200  tons  burthen,  and  with  a good 
wind  they  can  sail  in  14  hours  from  Bueshirc  to 
Babrien.  Near  the  island  is  a bank  where  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  world  are  fished  They  are  found  in 
small  shells  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a 
thin  and  very  long  thread,  which  the  divers  cut  off. 
The  king  of  Persia  has  strongly  recommended  to 
the  Arab  Sheiks,  and  the  Iman  of  Muscat,  not  to 
allow  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Bahrein  by 
the  infidels,  and  promised  powerfully  to  support 
the  measures  they  may  adopt  for  the  purpose.  A 
division  of  the  Persian  army  has  ,laU-ly  realh  be- 
sieged Herat,  or  Ilerout,  the  capital  of  South 
Khorasan.  The  governor  of  the  city,  Shah  Zadn 
Feersguden,has  applied  for  aid  to  his  father,  Sehach 
Mahmud,  upon  which  the  vizier  Tu'.tih  Khan  re 
ceived  orders  to  advance  with  a corps,  by  way  of 
Candabar,  to  the  relief  of  Herat,  and  he  will  be 
joined  by  another  corps  under  Shack  Zuda  Ko- 
rn ene. 


EAST  INDIES. 

A London  paper  says — “A  rebellion  has  broke  out 
in  two  or  three  of  the  provinces  of  Ceylon,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  governor  to  proclaim 
martial  law.” 

[What  is  rebellion — what  revolution?  The  rising  of 
the  people  of  Spain  against  France — a case  not  so 
aggravated  as  that  of  the  Ceylonese  against  the 
ruthless  banditti  that  invaded  their  couu  ry,  by  a 
thousand  fold — was  called  a “revolution” — by  all 
the  legitimates  ] 

A supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  gives  an 
account  of  the  storming  of  the  fortress  of  Talnicr 
— the  British  loss  was  severe.  The  garrison,  cou- 
sisting  of  300  Arabs , were  treated  as  rebels  and  alt 
massacred. 

The  infamous  Warren  Hastings  lately  died  in 
England,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  During  30 
years  of  his  administration  in  India,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  his  wars  and  monopolies  cost  the 
lives  of  thirty  three  millions  of  the  natives — an  eter- 
nal monument  of  “British  humanity!” 

In  a late  Calcutta  paper  we  perceive  a descrip- 
tion of  the  great  gun  which  was  taken  by  the  Bri* 
tish  in  the  fort  of  Agra,  when  it  surrendered  to 
lord  Lake,  in  October,  1803.  It  is  railed  a owe 
thousand,  five  hundred  brass  pounder,  and  weighs  one 
thousand  and  forty-nine  hundred.  O ■ the  gun  is 
written  the  following,  in  Persian  characters: — 

“In  the  reign  of  Akhber  Shab,  made  by  Seetul 
Pershand,  wt.  1,469  maunds.”  Value  of  the  gun, 
as  old  brass,  at  tiie  company’s  price,  Sc.  Rs.  53,400; 
do.  do.  (if  serviceable)  160,209.  Weight  of  shot 
(suitable)  if  made  of  iron,  1,497  lbs.  6 oz.  do.  if 
made  of  marble,  567  lbs. 

The  prize  agents  at  Calcutta  value  the  metal 
alone  at  109,000  rupees.  It  was  intended  to  have 
forwarded  it  to  England,  and  with  that  view  it  was, 
after  great  labor,  got  down  as  far  as  the  bank  of 
the  river  Sumina,  but  no  boat  could  be  found  suf- 
ficient for  its  safe  conveyance  to  Calcutta. 

)i  AilBAltF. 

The  Anti-Pirate  Institution,  established  at  Paris, 
of  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  the  President,  has 
been  dissolved,  the  object  of  the  association  having 
been  accomplished.  Previous  to  their  dissolution, 
they  announced,  that  the  new  Dey  of  Algiers  has 
set  at  liberty  the  European  women  and  girls  who 
were  carried  ofi‘ by  All  Ilod&k,  and  that  he  had  paid 
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a considerable  sum  to  the  sufferers. — That  the  Dey 
was  disarming1  all  the  corsairs,  with  the  avowed  de- 
termination not  to  allow  any  to  go  to  sea  this  year . 

HATTI. 

St.  Thomas , Sept.  13.  We  have  received  accounts 
here  from  Hayti>  stating  that  Boyer  had  totally  de- 
feated the  army  under  Christophe,  between  St 
Marks  and  Port  au  Prince — that  Chi'istophe  left 
4000  men  killed  on  the  field,  8tc. 

“I  give  you  this,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  as  i 
receive  it,  always  taking  care  to  give  you  only  that 
which  is  generally  credited  here.” — Dem.  Press. 

FLOTUDA. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Scotch  house  of  Forbes 
and  Co.  established  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing supplied  the  Seminole  Indians  with  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  anc!  clothing,  obtained  of  them 
the  grant  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  East  Florida, 
the  title  to  which  they  have  had  interest  enough  at 
the  corrupt  court  of  Ferdinand  to  get  confirmed, 
&c.  It  is  intimated  that  many  of  the  reports  about 
the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States  may 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  counting  house  of 
these  folks,  to  raise  the  price  and  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  thus  acquired.  We  state  these  rumors  with- 
out pretending  to  know  any  thing  about  them. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.. 

An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  relieve  Grenada  of  the 
royal  forces. 

An  English  colonel,  named  Wilson,  is  said  to 
have  been  shot,  for  attempting  to  seduce  gen.  Paez 
from  Bolivar,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment. 

A British  paper  gives  us  the  following  article  ©f 
news— “Letters  from  Buenos  Ayres,  of  13th  May, 
state  that  a treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  has 
been  concluded  between  the  American  and  Buenos 
Avrean  governments,  in  which  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  to  have  the  preference  of  every 
other  nation  ” 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says — A letter  from  a mer- 
cantile house  in  London,  of  the  date  of  the  7th  of 
August  last,  received  in  this  city,  conveys  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  ship  Cumberland,  of  1200 
tons  and  60  guns,  has  been  sold  to  the  patriot  go- 
vernment of  Chili,  in  South  America,  and  that  its 
arrival  at  the  port  of  Valparaiso,  in  that  country, 
was  expected  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May 
'Hie  English  ship  Wvndham,  of 840  tons  and  mount- 
ing 40  guns,  also  bought  by  the  government  of 
Chili,  was  already  ordered  against  the  Spanish  fri- 
gate Venganza— That  with  this  force,  and  two 
other  well  armed  English  brigs  of  22  guns  each, 
well  manned  and  commanded,  which  were  des- 
patched from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  it  was 
believed  that  the  patriots  would  gain  the  ascen 
dancy  in4he  Pacific  and  all  the  coast  of  Lima,  as 
their  maritime  strength  was  by  far  superior  to  any 
Spanish  force  in  those  seas.  The  two  vessels  con. 
structed  in  the  United  States  by  don  Manuel 
Aguirre  would  be  there  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice in  the  enterprize  of  the  patriots  against  the 
royalists  ofPeru. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Democratic  Presst  at  St. 
Thomas*,  gives  encouraging  accounts  of  the  state  of 
the  patriots  of  Venezuela.  Gen.  Morino,  with  1500 
well  disciplined  troops,  is  acting  in  full  concert: 
Paez  has  2000  men,  of  whom  300  are  English  ca- 
valry: Sarassa,  has  2000  men,  chiefly  cavalry, — a 
body  of  3000  was  collecting  under  Anzuati,  &.e. — 
we  again  hope  that  the  day  of  royal  butchery  in 
Venezuela  is  nearly  at  its  end. 


FROM  THE  PACIFIC. 

Extract  of  a letter , dated  Valparaiso , 5th  Mayt  1818, 
to  a merchant  in  JVew  York. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  capt. 
Biddle,  returned  here  a few  days  ago  from  Lima, 
with  judge  Prevost  on  board,  who  accompanied 
capt.  Biddle  in  his  mission,  also  some  patriot  offi- 
cers, who  are  to  be  exchanged  for  a like  number  of 
Spaniards,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Maipu.  This  is 
the  first  regular  exchange  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  revolution,  in  this  country,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  humane  interference  of  capt. 
Biddle  and  judge  Prevost.  By  the  Ontario,  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Maipu  was  first  known,  and 
which  dismayed  the  citizens  of  Lima,  as  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  army  of  general  Osoro 
would  soon  reconquer  Chili,  as  no  expense  had 
been  spared  in  equipping  it.  They  alone  contri- 
buted one  and  a half  millions  of  dollars.  The  vice- 
roy at  Lima,  treated  the  officers  with  marked  at- 
tention-surrendered, at  the  first  demand,  the 
Americans  who  had  been  so  long  confined  in  pri- 
son—and,  what  is  very  singular,  and  so  highly 
honorable  to  capt.  Biddle,  he  gave  an  order,  that 
the  American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  Chill 
might  sail,  and  should  not  be  molested  by  the  royal 
cruisers.  How  flattering  to  our  national  glory,  that 
a small  ship,  so  far  distant  from  the  United  States, 
can  accomplish  such  important  things;  it  speaks 
more  than  volumes  could  do  in  favor  of  our  gallant 
and  rising  navy:  and  how  galling  to  the  pride  of 
the  English,  who  so  lately  pretended  to  be  indig- 
nant at  the  conduct  of  the  royal  squadron  then 
blockading  this  port,  in  permitting  the  Ontario  to 
enter?  Commodore  Bowles,  of  the  Amphion  fri- 
gate, alleging  it  was  thereby  violated,  and  in  fu- 
ture, that  the  English  should  not  respect  it.  We 
now  see  this  same  vessel  returning  from  Lima  with 
Americans  forced  from  a Spanish  dungeon;  patriot 
officers  to  be  exchanged,  which,  in  part,  is  acknow- 
ledging their  government;  an  order  from  the  vice- 
roy that  our  vessels  might  sail  from  a blockaded 
port  without  dread  of  molestation  from  the  royal 
cruisers;  and  all  this  after  this  same  vessel  rescued 
from  the  guns  of  the  frigate  Venganza  the  brig 
Ariel,  of  Baltimore,  who  certainly  would  have  been 
captured.  The  English  are  extremely  mortified 
that  so  much  has  been  performed  by  a single  sloop 
of  war,  and  particularly  as  they  joked  so  much 
when  the  vessel  first  arrived.  The  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  we  shall  act  that  conspicuous  part 
which  nature  has  destined  us  to  perform;  and  those 
English  writers  who  are  paid  to  villify  our  country, 
will  see  that  we  do  not  overrate  our  resources: 
even  within  the  last  six  years  our  hopes  did  not 
anticipate  what  we  now  witness.  The  government 
are  entitled  to  great  credit  in  sending  a ship  of  war 
to  these  seas,  and  giving  the  command  to  so  dis- 
tinguished an  officer  as  capt.  Biddle,  who,  by  his 
correct  conduct,  commands  the  respect  of  all.  In- 
dependent of  the  advantages  stated,  the  Ontario’s 
being  in  these  seas,  has  saved  a million  of  dollars  to 
the  United  States.  JVational  Advocate. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  Macedonian  frigate,  capt.  Downs,  which  sail- 
ed from  Boston  on  the  20th  Sept.  ult.  for  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  completely  fitted  and  furnished  for  a two 
years  voyage,  returned  to  Norfolk  on  Saturday  last, 
in  distress.  She  encountered  a dreadful  hurricane 
on  the  26th  and  27th  Sept,  by  which  her  mizzen 
mast  was  carried  away,  her  fore  mast  and  main  mast 
sprung,  &c.— leaving  her  a wreck.  The  tempest,  is 
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represented  to  have  been  undescribably  awful. 
Only  one  life  was  lost — a fine  young  seaman  was 
knocked  over  board  and  drowned. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Hornet  was  lying  in  Copenhagen 
Roads  on  the  5th  of  August — and  was  to  sail  soon 
for  Baltimore,  with  the  mutineers  of  the  schooner 
Plattsburg  on  board. 

The  French  frigate  Duchess  de  Berri,  last  from 
Newfoundland,  has  arrived  at  New  York,  with  the 
loss  of  her  mizen  mast. 

Several  detachments  of  (J.  S.  recruits  are  passing 
southwardly,  bound  for  Amelia  Island,  & c. 

Hamilton,  the  soldier  who  shotmaj.  Bird-salt,  has 
been  tried  by  the  civil  authority  and  found  guilty 
of  murder. 

Weld,  the  British  traveller,  [but  Weld  is  hard 
to  be  believed  in  any  thing]  says  that  255,000  tons  of 
water  descends  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  every  minute. 

Many  Europeans  entertain  queer  ideas  of  us. 
The}-  seem  to  think  that  the  Americans  are  capable 
of  doing  almost  any  thing.  We  are  not  displeased 
with  the  following  extravagant  story  from  a Paris 
paper  of  August  5.  We  are  willing  it  should  be 
believed  abroad  that  our  gallant  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors are  willing,  not  only  to  throw  their  “silver 
ware”  into  the  sea,  to  shew  their  “enthusiasm  for 
independence”— but  that  they  will  jump  over-board 
themselves, if  necessary — to  defend  it. 

“They  write  from  Livourna,  [Leghorn,  as  we 
call  it]  that  the  naval  division  of  the  United  States 
does  not  seem  disposed  to  leave  this  latitude.  The 
most  of  the  officers  have  hired  country  seats  in  the 
environs  of  the  city.  They  spend  much  money.  Their 
sumptuousness  makes  us  think  that  all  republics 
do  not  resemble  that  ofLycurgus.  A great  dinner 
was  given  1 itely  at  the  anchorage,  in  memory 
of  the  American  independence.  It  is  said,  that 
when  the  repast  was  over,  the  guests  shewed  their 
enthusiasm,  by  throwing  the  plate,  the  silver  ware 
and  every  thing  which  had  served  to  cover  the  ta- 
ble, into  the  sea.” 

Spanish  Dollars  appear  to  be  in  great  demand 
at  this  moment;  and  every  art  is  essayed  by  specu- 
lators to  drain  the  vaults  of  the  banks  of  their  con- 
tents. Trie  cause  of  the  demand  for  it  will  be  un- 
derstood, when  it  is  stated,  that  specie  is,  at  New 
York,  and  in  other  commercial  cities  proportiona- 
bly,  at  7 per  cent,  above  par. — being  bought  up  at 
that  price  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  not  only 
in  the  regular  course  of  the  East  India  trade,  but 
also  to  Europe.  Specie  is  said  to  be  above  par  in 
all  the  ports  of  Europe;  in  some  of  them  even  high- 
er than  in  this  country.  J\rat.  hit. 

Spanish  dollars  at  Boston,  6 £ do.  7 per  cent  pre- 
mium. 

Emigration. — Many  emigrants  from  Europe  are 
still  arriving  in  the  United  States — some  direct, 
others  by  way  of  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  &c. 

Indiana.  In  the  state  of  Indiana,  a wilderness  a 
few  years  ago,  12,000  votes  were  polled  at  the  late 
congressional  election! 

Alabama.  The  spot  on  which  fort  Clairborne 
stands  was  scarcely  known  to  the  white  people, 
until  the  late  Indian  war — it  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alabama,  about  60  miles  above  fort  Stoddart.  Two 
years  ago  there  was  but  a single  hut  on  the  place 
where  a town  now  stands,  which  is  computed  to 
contain  tiuenty  seven  hundred  inhabitants! 

Col.  Johnson.  We  learn,  with  great  pleasure, 
that  this  distinguished  citizen,  though  he  declined 
a re  election  to  the  house  of  representatives,  has, 
aj:  the  request  of  his  friends,  consented  to  serve  in 
congress  as  a senator  from  Kentucky — if  the  le- 
gislature sees  proper  to  appoint  him. 
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Wonderful  fact.  A Philadelphia  writer  says,  there 
is  at  present  a practicable  inland  navigation  from 
Philadelphia  to  Columbia  River,  which  empties 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  75 
miles  portage! 

Inventors  of  Steam  Boats. — Mr.  Chaumont,  a na- 
val engineer  at  Paris,  has  published  a large  work, 
entitled  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
steam  boats  in  America,  England  and  France.  In 
this  work  he  tells  us  that  Dr.  Franklin,  when  in 
Paris,  suggested  the  idea  of  steam  boats  to  several 
of  his  acquaintances. 

Great  despatch — Ninety  fathoms  of  chain  cable 
was  completed,  at  the  navy  yard  in  this  city,  in 
twenty  days,  intended  for  the  frigate  Congress. — 
This  facility  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a pa- 
tent twisting  machine,  invented  by  Mr  Benjamin 
King,  of  this  place.  Washington  city  Gazette. 

Missouri  lands.  The  first  sale  of  public  land  in 
the  Missouri  territory,  which  commenced  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August  last,  was  closed  after  three 
weeks.  01  two  ranges  containing  about  700,000 
acres,  beginning  about  40  miles  west  of  St.  Louis, 
and  extending  from  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
Salt  river,  running  through  part  of  St  Charles 
county,  only  35,000  acres  were  sold;  the  general 
price  was  a little  over  two  dollars  per  acre,  though 
part  of  the  tract  brought  four,  five  and  six  dollars, 
and  a few  quarter  sections  nine  and  ten.  Many 
tracts  of  hickory  land  were  offered  at  two  dollars; 
which  nobody  would  take.  In  addition  to  the  land 
already  offered  for  sale  in  the  Missouri  territory, 
the  survey  of  two  millions  of  acres  more  have  been 
completed  which  will  be  sold  from  time  to  time. — 
The  Missouri  paper  states  that  the  sales  at  Boon’s 
Lick  in  September  would  not  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  registers. — 
A sale  will  take  place  at  Boon’s  Lick  the  first  Mon- 
day in  November. 

Alabama  lands.  The  sales  of  public  lands, 
which  commenced  in  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
(says  the  Huntsville  Republican  of  the  12th  ult.) 
furnish  the  best  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  sec;  ion  of  the  territory  is  settling,  and  the  im- 
mense demand  for  farms  suitable  for  cultivation. 
No  previous  sales  have  equalled  these  in  prices.— 

The  highest  quarter  section  was  bid  off  by  a re- 
sponsible planter  at  one  hundred  and  seven  dollars 
per  acre,  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A company  speculation  in  a town  site,  gave  for 
the  half  of  a quarter  §150  per  acre,  and  for  the 
other  half  §251. 

The  township  which  was  sold  yesterday,  (viz.) 
township  4,  range  7,  west,  brought  §512,567  20, 
averaging  §22  58  per  acre. 

At  the  late  sales  of  lots  in  Florence,  Alabama, 
284  were  disposed  of  for  226,411  dollars.  The 
highest  went  at  §3,500.  The  average  price  was 
nearly  §800  for  half  an  acre  of  woods. 

(Xj*A  correspondent  of  the  Washington  city  Ga- 
zette— addressing  the  editor,  observes — “The  wri- 
ter of  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  24th,  headed 
Alabama  lands,  is  probably  not  aware  that  when 
public  lands  are  bid  to  a high  price  and  the  bidder 
fails  to  pay  that  price,  the  lands  cannot  be  sold  at 
private  sale  for  a less  price  than  was  bidden.  The 
trick  he  supposes  to  have  been  “played  off  on  the 
government”  is  impracticable. 

[The  article  referred  to,  or  one  of  similar  import, 
was  published  in  the  Weekly  Register  of  the  I9lli 
ukimo,  page  64  ] 

The  whole  amount  of  the  sales  of  land  in  Alabama, 
at  the  late  offering  of  them,  it  is  stated,  will  ex- 
ceed three  mil'ions  of  dollars.  It  is  stated  that  they 
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have  generally  been  purchased  for  immediate  set- 
tlement and  cultivation.  “Cotton  farms”  usually 
sold  from  40  to  100  dollars  per  acre. 

Red  River.  A letter  received  in  Washington  ci- 
ty, f)*om  a gentleman  living  at  Alexandria,  at  the 
falls  of  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  under  date  of  10th 
September,  gives  a flattering  view  of  the  rapidly 
improving  state  of  that  country.  ‘Lands  and  town 
lots/  the  writer  says,  ‘have  risen  beyond  all  expec- 
tation. We  have  now  at  Alexandria  twenty  mer- 
cantile  establishments,  whose  imports  may  be  es- 
timated at  from  250  to  300,000  dollars  per  annum, 
Th^  crops  of  this  parish  will  this  year  amount  to 
abo;  t four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  at  the  present 
price  of  cotton:  they  are  now  very  promising,  and 
our  parish  generally  enjoying  unusual  prosperity. 
Land,  which  was  bought  in  1806  at  50  cents  per 
ac~e,  has  recently  been  sold,  in  a tract  of800  acres, 
at  28  dollars  per  acre.” 

Bull  Head. — This  celebrated  warrior,  chief  of  the 
Seminoles,  in  the  lower  part  of  East  Florida,  died 
about  the  month  of  June  last.  Four  of  his  hand- 
somest horses,  and  his  favorite  negro,  were  burned 
on  this  occasion. — Sav.  Rep. 

A base  act — At  a late  court  at  Bolton,  Mass,  five 
young  men  were  sentenced  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment, and  their  ring-leader,  Samuel  Warner,  to 
six  months,  for  an  act  of  brutal  indelicacy  to  a 
young  lady  of  that  place.  She  was  way  laid  in  the 
evening  by  the  ruffians,  placed  upon  a rail , and 
rode  in  that  manner  quite  a mile  and  a half,  in  defi- 
ance of  her  shrieks  or  resistance.  She  fell  once 
from  the  rail  and  was  awfully  bruised,  and  fears  are 
entertained  of  her  recovery.— This  flagrant  outrage 
was  in  consequence  of  a contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween the  youag  lady  and  a brother  of  Warner, 
which  promised  to  affect  his  patrimony.  He  had 
previously  circulated  tales  prejudicial  to  her  repu- 
tation, which  were  proven  in  the  court  to  be  un- 
founded Their  punishment  was  mild  to  a fault. 

JYe w York  and  Liverpool.  A line  of  packets,  be- 
longing to  New  York,  plies  between  that  port  and 
Liverpool,  one  sailing  for  each  place  every  month. 
A New  York  paper  of  the  12th  inst.  observes — 
“The  regularity  of  the  line  of  packet  ships  esta- 
blished between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  has  been 
maintained  with  a precision  that  could  scarcely 
have  been  anticipated.  A singular  coincidence  has 
occurred  in  the  last  voyage  of  the  Courier;  in  com- 
ing out  of  Liverpool,  she  met  the  Pacific,  one  of  the 
line,  going  into  that  port;  and  in  coming  into  this 
port  on  Saturday  afternoon,  she  met  the  Amity, 
another  of  the  line,  going  out.” 


Animal food. 

Statement  of  meats  sold  at  the  four 

principal  markets  in  New  York,  from  Jan.  1,  to 

Sept.  30,  1818: 

Beeves.  Calves. 

Sheep. 

Hogs. 

Fiy  Market 

4402  9105 

19,154 

1725 

Washington 

3163  5539 

14,412 

605 

Catherine 

3616  5210 

14,384 

332 

Centre 

617  1186 

4357 

60 

Total 

11,913  21,041 

52,307 

2722 

The  above  is  a true  copy  of  the 

returns  of  the 

deputy  clerks  of  the  different  markets. 

hanks.  We  have  a copy  of  Gilbert  and  Dean’s 
list  of  banks  in  eastern  states,  dated  at  Boston,  Sept. 
26,  ISIS,  exhibiting  the  tariff  of  exchange. 

jYeio  Hampshire  has  ten  banks,  besides  the  Unit- 
ed S'ates  branch — the  bills  of  4 are  at  £ per  cent, 
and  of  6 at  1 per  cent.  dis. 

JIassuchusetts  has  forty-two  banks,  besides  the 
U.  S.  branch — the  bills  of  7 are  par;  6 at  £—10  at 
i ; the  rest  at  1 per  cent,  discount. 


Rhode  Island  has  thirty  banks;  besides  the  U.  S' 
branch, — 18  at  and  the  rest  at  1 per  cent.  dis. 

Connecticut  has  ten  banks,  besides  the  U.  States 
branch— -1  at  £;  the  rest  at  1 per  cent,  discount. 

3^jlt  is  understood  that  all  those  banks  pay  spe- 
cie. 

Pride  of  ancestry.— In  the  castles  and  palaces 
of  the  ancient  nobility  of  France,  the  tapesiry  fre- 
quently represents  memorials  of  their  pride  of  an- 
cestry. On  the  tapestry  of  an  apartment  in  the 
palace  of  the  duke  de  Croy,  at  Paris,  is  a represen- 
tation of  the  deluge,  in  which  a man  is  seen  running 
after  Noah,  and  caliing  out:  “My  good  friend,  save 
the  archives  of  the  Cnors!” 

Another  piece  of  tapestry,  in  the  palace  of  the 
duke  de  Levis,  represents  the  Virgin  Mary  with  an 
ancestor  of  the  de  L^vis  standing,  bareheaded,  be- 
fore her.  “Dear  cousin,”  says  she,  “pray  be  cover- 
ed!”— and  he  replies,  “Cousin,  I would  rather  re- 
main as  I am.” 

Another  revolutionary  officer  gone, 

Ne-w  London , Sept.  30 — Died  in  this  city  on  the 
25th  ult.  gen.  Jedkdiah  Huntington/, aged  75  years. 
He  was  a native  of  Norwich  in  this  state;  educated 
at  Harvard  college;  by  profession,  in  early  life,  a 
merchant.  Qualified,  however,  for  a more  public 
employment,  and  prompted  by  a love  of  his  coun- 
try, he  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States  in 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  1775  he  commanded  a 
regiment.  His  intelligence,  activity,  discretion 
and  fidelity,  as  an  officer,  secured  to  him  advance- 
ment, the  affections  of  the  army  and  his  country; 
and  the  attachment  and  lasting  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington. Gen.  Stark  is  the  only  general  officer  of 
the  revolution  who  survives  him.  Having  retired, 
at  the  peace  of  1783,  to  his  residence  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  was  employed  in  various  civil  offices  of  the 
state;  until  appointed  by  the  first  president  of  the 
Uuited  States,  collector  of  the  public  revenue  at 
this  port.  NeVer  were  the  duties  of  an  office  per- 
formed more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  government,  through  the  administration  of 
four  successive  presidents. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  made  a public 
profession  of  religion,  in  the  first  Congregational 
church  in  Norwich;  which  he  has  singularly  adorn- 
ed through  life.  Correct  in  his  faith,  uniform  im 
his  holiness,  he  has  been,  in  his  native  state,  unex- 
ampled in  his  munificence.  He  died,  as  he  lived, 
triumphant  in  his  hopes. 

A widow  aind  eight  children  survive  him;  to  whom 
he  has  been  every  thing  desirable,  which  could  be 
had  in  a husband  and  a father.  Four  brethren  and 
two  sisters  also  mourn  the  loss  of  their  eldest,  and 
•heir  beloved  brother. 

Few  men  have  so  completely  finished  the  busi- 
ness oflife;  and  died  in  circumstances  so  desirable. 
His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
sabbath.  Divine  service  was  held  on  the  occasion, 
at  the  meeting-house;  where,  with  his  family  and 
relations,  a crowded  assembly  of  various  religious 
denominations,  mingled  their  sympathies,  and  went 
to  the  grave  united  in  the  common  sentiment,  “let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous;  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his.” — Advocate. 

In  addition  to  the  particulars  above  given  we 
would  observe,  that  the  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people.  The  corpse  was 
carried  to  the  Presbyterian  church  where  an  excel- 
lent and  appropriate  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  M’Ewen,  from  the  112th  Psalm,  4,  5 and 
6 verses.  As  the  procession  moved  from  the  church 
to  the  grave,  minute  guns  Were  fired  from  Fort 
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Trumbull  and  from  the  U.  S.  schooner  Hornet,  in 
honor  of  the  deceased. — Gazette. 

brother!— Died,  at  Mac.hias,  IMe-on  the  5th  inst. 
Jeremiah  O'lirien , esq.  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Machias,  in  the  79th  year  of  bis  age. 
In  the  year  1775,  May  12th,  with  men  unused  to  the 
din  of  battle,  with  thirty  two  muskets  and  three 
rounds  of  powder,  he  attacked  and  captured  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  schooner  Margaretta,  complete- 
ly armed  with  swivels,  small  arms,  hand  granades, 
boarding  pikes,  &c.  commanded  by  It.  Moore,  and 
manned  with  35  men,  after  a sanguinary  conflict,  in 
which  nearly  half  the  enemy  were  killed  and 
wounded.  This  was  the  first  British  flag  that  ever 
struck  to  the  American  people.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary contest,  his  life  was  bravely  and  actively 
devoted  to  his  country.  The  poor  in  him  have  lost 
a sympathetic  friend  and  benefactor. 

The  following  is  a more  particular  account  of  the 
enterprise  of  colonel  O’Brien,  extracted  from  a 
small  pamphlet  lately  published  on  our  “naval  his- 
tory:” 

“Soon  aftpr  the  battle  of  Lpxington,  a British  ten- 
der, with  two  sloops  under  her  convoy,  arrived  at 
Machias.  Their  object  was  to  obtain  a supply  of 
ship  timber.  This,  the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the 
place  refused  them.  Upon  this  the  commander  of 
the  tender  anchored^'opposite  the  town,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  it  down  if  his  demands  were  not  in- 
stantly complied  with.  Capt.  O’Brien  immediate- 
ly headed  a party  of  Americans,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  British  sloops,  within  gun  shot  of 
the  tender  They  then  ordered  the  tender  to 
strike,  which  she  refused,  when  they  commenced 
so  brisk  a fire  upon  her,  that  she  was  forced  to  cut 
her  cables,  and  with  the  other  sloop  proceeded  to 
sea.  Capt.  O’Brien  pursued  with  35  men,  on  board 
the  captured  sloop,  and  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  tender  by  boarding.  The  loss,  on 
both  sides,  was  about  twenty  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  British  tender  mounted  4 guns  and 
14  swivels.  Her  crew  consisted  of  36  men.  Her 
captain  was  killed  in  the  action.  With  the  guns 
of  the  tender,  and  others  he  had  purchased,  cap. 
tain  O’Brien  fitted  out  a privateer,  mounting  eight 
carriage  guns  and  19  swivels,  having  on  board  a 
crew  of  42  men.  He  proceeded  on  a cruise.  Of 
this  the  governor  of  Halifax  was  soon  informed, 
who  immediately  ordered  out  two  armed  schooners 
to  capture  him.  Each  of  these  schooners  had  on 
board  upwards  of  forty  men.  Capt.  O’Brien  meet- 
ing them  in  the  bay  of  Fundy,  captured  one  of 
them  by  boarding,  before  the  other  could  come 
along  side  to  her  assistance.  The  other  also  was 
taken  by  him.  Both  were  brought  safe  to  Machias. 
Capt.  O’Brien  conducted  the  prisoners  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  delivered  them  to  gen.  Washington, 
who  approved  his  conduct,  and  recommended  him 
to  the  Massachusetts*  government  to  be  appointed 
to  a naval  command.  He  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed to  command  the  two  prizes  he  had  taken.  The 
one  he  named  the  Liberty,  the  other  the  Diligent. 
Etch  mounted  8 carriage  guns.” 

Vevay  (~ JndJ  Sept.  15. — Our  industrious  vine 
dressers  have  the  most  heart-cheering  prospects 
presented  to  them  this  season.  Their  beautiful 
vine-yards  present,  at  this  time,  the  most  sublime 
appearance;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  their  labors  will  be  crowned  with  the  most 
bountiful  vintage  that  they  have  ever  witnessed. 

Milledgeville , Sept.  22.— General  Gaines  has  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Hawkins,  where,  we  understand,  he 
will  fix  his  head  quarters  for  the  present.  The 
hassle  Vndjaffs  are  surrendering  at  discretion,  and 


in  large  numbers.  Our  informant  states,  that  400, 
who  had  given  themselves  up,  were  ascending  the 
Chatahoocbie,  under  lieut.  Leftwich,of  the  army. 

From  the  Milledgeville  Reflector , Sept.  29. 

Copy  oft  letter  from  lieut.  col.  Arbuckle,  command- 
ing at  Fort  Gadsden,  to  the  agent  for  Indian  af- 
fairs, dated  3lst  Aug.  1818. 

“Sin, — Within  a few  days,  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty eight  of  the  hostile  Indians,  from  near  Suwannee, 
surrendered  themselves  at  this  post;  these,  with 
others  who  have  surrendered  of  late,  in  all  about 
three  hundred,  I have  ordered  into  the  nation  and 
to  report  to  you.  They  are  in  a most  wretched 
condition,  and  will  be  at  Furt  Gaines  about  the  16th 
next  month.  I shall  make  provision  for  them  until 
the  1st  of  October,  or  until  I hear  from  you,  or 
some  arrangement  is  made  for  them,  provided  that 
may  be  soon.  The  Indians  who  lately  surrendered 
brought  with  them  twenty-nine  negroes,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children.  Eighteen  of  them  appear  to  be- 
long to  different  persons  in  the  Floridas,  and  ele- 
ven are  claimed  by  Indians.” 

Copy  of  a letter  from  major-gen.  Gaines  to  governor 
Dublin,  dated  head  quarters.  Fort  Hawkins,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1818. 

Sih — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  excellency’s  communication  of  the  22d  inst. 
and  in  reply  have  to  observe  that  I have  taken  mea- 
sures to  concentrate  upon  that  part  of  the  southern 
frontier,  recently  menaced  by  the  savages,  such  of 
the  disposable  regular  force  of  my  command  as  can 
be  most  speedily  drawn  to  that  point.  I have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  force  will  reach  its  destina- 
tion by  the  middle  of  next  month,  and  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  repel  any  number  of  Indian  warriors 
that  may  be  likely  to  approach  that  frontier. 

Commencements. — The  following  are  the  numbers 
of  graduates  at  the  several  colleges  in  New  England 
and  New  York  this  year,  from  which  we  have  heard' 


Harvard 

80 

Yale 

66 

Union 

52 

Columbia 

80 

Williams 

22 

Dartmouth  college 

20 

Bowdoin 

17 

Middlebury 

18 

Dartmouth  university 

3 

Hamilton 

10 

302 

[ Utica  Patriot. 

British  loyaity. — The  following,  if  it  had  ap- 
peared during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
would  have  been  called  “official”  by  us, to  stamp  its 
veracity.  We  give  it  as  a curiosity — to  shew  the 
workings  of  “the  enemy” — believing  it  to  be  false 
in  every  particular.  Seamen  are  not  wanted  at 
present,  and  there  was  not  any  rendezvous  even 
open  at  Philadelphia,  it  seems,  when  the  loyal  capt. 
Fiott  and  his  crew  were  so  severely  tempted.— 
What  is  the  tise  of  such  a story  we  cannot  disco- 
ver. 

From  the  JVezu  York  Evening  Post. 

The  printers  of  Philadelphia  having  refused  to 
insert  the  following  in  their  papers,  unless  for  the 
exorbitant  reward  of  twelve  dollars,  the  undersign- 
ed are  obliged  to  insert  it  at  New-York.* 


^Several  of  the  Phildelphia  printers  have  disa- 
vowed all  knowledge  of  this — and  the  idea  that  any 
one  would  have  charged  “twelve  dollars”  for  it,  is 
preposterous.  Wc  publish  it  “free,  gratis  and  for 
nothing  at  all,  at  afl.”  Eu.  Ilia. 
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Philadelphia , Sept.  24  1818. 

Captain  Wm.  Edward  Fiott,  his  officers  and 
crew,  late  belonging  to  the  British  ship  Queen, 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  beg  to  return 
thanks  for  any  attention  they  may  have  received 
from  a few  of  the  gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  the  same  time  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  mark 
their  disgust  at  the  low  attempts  in  others,  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  their 
much  beloved  king,  and  desertion  from  their  high- 
Jy-favored  and  esteemed  country  of  our  true  liber- 
ty- 

They  are  thus  induced  to  notice  any  attention 
they  may  have  received  from  a few,  as  the  only 
means  in  their  power,  at  present,  of  evincing  their 
gratitude. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  in  mai’king  their  disgust, 
and  that  they  may  save  from  deceit  and  disappoint- 
ment others  of  their  loyal  countrymen,  who  from 
distress  might  be  induced  to  desert  their  colors, 
and  who  afterwards,  we  have  experienced,  are  de- 
serted and  distressed  in  their  turn. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Edwd.  Fiotf,  captain. 

John  Creed,  mate. 

James  Spencer , steward. 

B.  Berthander , cook. 

W Jane , carpenter. 

SEAMEN. 

James  Toole , Benj.  Poole , 

James  Lawson , Wm  Vincent , 

Thomas  Usher , Charles  Gyles , 

James  Robust , John  James 

D.  Bernard. 

AMOUNT  OF  INSPECTIONS. 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore , during  the  quarter  ending 
the  30 th  Sept.  1818. 

164,221  bbls.  wheat  flour 
6,452  half  bbls.  do. 

924  bbls.  rye  do. 

601  casks  corn  meal 
959  do.  beef 
96  half  bbls.  do. 

1,439  bbls,  pork 
10  half  bbls.  do. 

5,905  bbls.  herrings 
77  half  bbls.  do. 

177  bbls.  shad 
1,113  do.  mackarel 
33  half  do.  do. 

204  bbls.  alewives 
253  kegs  butter 
482  do.  lard 

759  large  casks  domestic  liquors 
2,429  small  do.  do. 

569  casks  foreign  liquors 
249  large  casks  oil 
267  small  do.  do. 

704  Ullages. 

JOHN  HARGROVE,  Reg.  C.  B. 

Wonders ! A person  who  had  been  to  Ohio,  on 
his  return  mentioned,  among  many  other  wonders, 
that  of  swinging  across  the  Ohio  river,  where  it  was 
half  a mile  wide,  on  a grape  vine  which  hung  from 
the  broughs  of  a tree  overhead.  Although  we  can- 
not boast  of  any  thing  equal  to  this  in  New  England, 
vet,  I examined  a vine  a few  days  since,  which, 
from  its  extraordinary  size,  is  worthy  of  notice. — 
At  11  feet  from  the  ground  it  measures  35  inches 
in  circumference,  and  several  feet  higher,  after  it 
has  divided  into  three  branches,  one  of  them  mea- 
sured 24  inches  in  circumference. 

Worcester , JMass.  paper. 


Connecticut.  The  constitution,  'ate'y  formed  for 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  has  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  rising  1500  votes.  The  following  is 
given,  in  the  Hartford  Mirror,  as  the  state  of  the 
votes  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state: 


Hartford  county. 

2234 

2843 

New-Haven,  do. 

2385 

1508 

New-London,  do. 

1740 

792 

Fairfield,  do. 

1826 

1019 

Windham,  do. 

1777 

1671 

Litchfield,  do. 

2027 

2879 

Middlesex,  do. 

1051 

786 

Tolland,  do. 

868 

902 

13908 

12400 

12400 

Majority  for  constitution. 

1508 

Another  paper  gives  the  aggregate  thus — 

F or  adopting 

13918 

. Against  it 

12364 

1554 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  met  on  the  8th 
inst.  On  ballotting  for  officers  117  republican  and 
53  federal  votes  were  given  in. 

Of  the  result  of  the  general  election  for  members 
of  congress,  we  have  no  account.  We  learn,  howe- 
ver, that  Sylvester  Gilbert,  republican,  is  chosen  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  in  the  present  congress,  occasi- 
oned by  the  resignation  of  Uriel  Holmes. 

MARYLAND  ELECTION. 

For  the  Sixteenth  Congress. 

Stephenson  Archer,*  (vice  Reed,  oppo.)  Thomas 
Culbreth,  Joseph  Kent,*  (vice  Herbert,  fed.)  Peter 
Little,  Samuel  Smith,  Samuel  Ringgold,  republi- 
cans— Thomas  Bayiey,  Ralph  Neal,*  (vice  Stuart, 
fed.)  H.  R.  Warfield,*  (vice  Peter,  fed.)  federalists; 
six  republicans/ three  federalists:  in  the  present 
congress,  four  republicans,  and  five  federalists. — 
Those  marked  with  an  (*)  are  not  of  the  present 
congress. 

Delegates  to  the  General  Assembly.  elected 
Counties.  highest  rep.  highest  fed.  rep.  fed. 
Alleghany,  0 4 

Anne  Arundle,  no  opposition  4 0 


Annapolis,  (city) 

143 

113 

2 

O 

Baltimore, 

1758 

400 

4 

0 

(city) 

3739 

1845* 

2 

0 

Charles,  no  opposition 

0 

4 

Calvert, 

356 

345 

3 

1 

Caroline, 

654 

601 

4 

0 

Cecil, 

991 

785 

4 

0 

Dorchester, 

890 

898 

3 

1 

Frederick, 

2731 

2653 

4 

0 

Harford, 

no  opposition 

4 

0 

Kent, 

521 

532 

1 

3 

Montgomery, 

0 

4 

Prince  George’s, 

about  80  maj. 

0 

4 

Queen  Ann’s, 

no  opposition 

4 

0 

St.  Mary’s, 

no  opposition 

0 

4 

Somerset, 

625 

1026 

0 

4 

Talbot, 

674 

700 

1 

3 

Washington, 

no  opposition 

4 

O 

Worcester, 

1040 

1019 

1 

3 

45 

35 

Federal  senate, 

15 

45 

50 

Federal  majority  in  joint  ballot,  5. 


The  Federal  votes  in  Baltimore  do  not  exceed 

1000. 
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Note  from  the  EniTon. — If  any  defect  or  imper- 
fection appears  in  the  present  number  of  the  Re- 
gister, (and  it  will  not  altogether  have  the  usual 
arrangement)  the  editor  hopes  his  patrons  will  ex- 
cuse it, — seeing  that  this  number  is  the  only  one  that 
ever  was  published  without  having  *11  its  matter 
laid  off,  or  prepared,  bv  himself.  He  is  at  present 
absent  from  home,— partly  on  business,  but  chiefly 
for  a little  relaxation  He  expected  to  have  re- 
turned in  season  to  issue  it but  circumstances 

have  interfered  to  prevent  it. 


The  Southern  Republics. 

Among  the  great  questions  to  be  presented  to 
congress  at  the  ensuing  session,  that  which  re- 
gards the  acknowledgement  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can republics,  and  especially  that  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  do  la  1’lata,  will  be  one  of  the 
Tnost  interesting  and  important.  i*ii?  r*0,»»ion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  will  materially  de- 
pend on  the  report  of  the  late  mission  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  may  be  expected  to  be  published  at 
an  early  period  of  the  session.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  report  of  the  commissioners  will 
happily  support  the  most  favorable  impressions 
that  the  friends  of  freedom  have  entertained  of  the 
present  state  and  probable  destiny  of  this  delight- 
ful portion  of  the  earth — shewing  us  that  is  is  not 
only  governed  with  as  much  order  and  steadiness, 
as  can  be  expected  in  a revolutionary  state,  but 
that  it  has  a force  in  arms  amply  sufficient  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  which  its  representatives 
in  congress  have  nobly  assumed. 

If  such  impressions  are  supported,  as  we  pre- 
sume  that  they  will  be,  the  most  wary  politician 
will  be  at  a loss  to  furnish  any  good  reason,  why 
the  republic  of  la  Plata  should  not  be  accepted  as 
a free  sovereign  state,  by  the  United  States.  We 
claimed  such  an  acknowledgement  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  when  our  revolution  was  probably  much 
less  advanced  than  their’s  is.  Their  victory,  at 
Maipo,  is  quit eas  important  to  them  as  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne  was  to  us— and  their  armies  ap. 
pear  to  be  more  numerous  and  quite  as  well  ap- 
pointed as  our’s  were.  Let  usf  then,  do  unto  them 
that  which  we  claimed  as  a right  due  to  ourselves, 
in  similar  circumstances — tender  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship;  trusting  that  her  people  will 
yet  further  emulate  the  example  we  have  set  them, 
and  in  due  time  establish  a constitution  based  upon 
the  urwdienable  rights  of  man. 

It  is  chimerical  to  hope  or  expect,  that  the  peo- 
pie  of  South  America  can  entertain  such  clear  per- 
ceptions of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  they 
derive  from  the  Creator  as  our  forefathers  did. 
The  latter  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  elections,  and  were  taught  to  hold  rulers 
responsible  to  them  for  their  conduct— nay,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cutting  off  of  the  head  of  one  king, 
and  the  banishment  ofanother,  were  things  “right 
in  themselves.”  And  as  to  spiritual  matters,  they 
had  maintained  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  total- 
ly rejected  the  dark  and  deleterious  influence  of 
the  clergy— judging  tor  themselves  an$l  feeling 
themselves  accountable  only  to  Gon  for  their  opi- 
mons.  But  how  different  has  been  the  case  of  the 
' Voi. 


people  of  the  late  colonies  of  Spain! — every  w«y 
oppressed,  and  benighted  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
viperous  priesthood — who  rather  deserved  to  tabor 
in  the  mines  for  their  falshood,  hypocricV  and  blas- 
phemy, than  officiate  at  the  altar.  All  that  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  their  ghostly  co  adjutors  could 
do  to  depress  the  mind  and  body  of  the  people  of 
South  America,  was  done — and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  can  at  once  shake  off' the  prejudi-* 
ces  of  centuries,  or  in  a moment,  from  slaves  be- 
come freemen.  A generation  must  pass  away  be# 
fore  they  will  be  fully  prepared  to  enjoy,  as  they 
ought,  and  esteem  as  as  they  will,  their  natural 
rights:  But  men,  we  trust,  will  not  be  wanting  to 
pilot  them  in  safety  to  the  haven  of  rest — that 
happy  estate  in  which  the  mouth  of  labor  consumes 
the  bread  it  earns. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  i't  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
la  Plata,  we  c xn  justly  incur  the  entity  of  any  na- 
Sna,T>;  is  evidently  unaoie 

control  the  destinies  of  those  provinces— nay,  the 
probability  is,  that  they  have  wrested  from  her  a 
very  large  part  of  Peru; — ar.d  Chili  is  in  absolute 
possession.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  War, 
even  with  contemptible  Spain:  but  cannot  by  any* 
means  consider  the  acknowlegdement  spoken  of  a* 
likely  to  provoke  her  to  declare  it! — nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  will  take 
umbrage  at  it— the  independence  of  those  provin- 
ces is  manifestly  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  at: 
least;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  she  would 
rather  herself  meet  the  fate  of  a contest  in  arms 
than  those  countries  should  again  become  sub- 
ject to  Spain.  But,  indeed,  their  independence 
is  the  interest  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe — and 
that  they  will  pursue  their  interest,  cannot  b« 
doubted. 


Public  Opinion. 

The  folloioing  are  extracts  of  letters  to  the  editor  from 
two  gentlemen  ivho  voted  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
bank  of  the  U.  S.  and  also  at  present  are  members 
of  congress. 

“STATE  OF  SttV  YORK,  HERKIMER  COI^TT, 

“ Newport , September  24 th,  1818. 
“Dear  sir, — If  ever  therepvere  a periodical  work 
worthy  of  public  patronage  and  above  its  pricet  it  is 
your  Register.  It  has  become  doubly  interesting 
to  me  since  your  independent  and  honorable  course 
relative  to  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  directors  of 
the  United  States  bank.  I was  one  of  the  number 
that  voted  for  the  incorporation  of  that  non)  Sitfind- 
ling  monster.  I was  never  very  friendly  to  banks: 
I have  always  considered  them  calculated  to  mo- 
nopolize for  the  few,  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
But  such  had  become  the  state  of  the  circulating 
medium,  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  whole  commu- 
nity— some  corrective  was  indispensable,  and  I did 
believe  the  chartering  of  the  U.  S.  bank  to  be  the 
only  practicable  remedy — This,  ami  this  only,  in- 
duced me  to  vote  for  the  bank;  I could  never  have 
believed  that  there  were  men  to  be  found,  (that 
call  themselves  honorable)  in  the  community,  that 
would  unbiushingly  prostitute  to  the  same  vile- 
purpose,  the  very  measure  >yliich  congreSS  saw  fit 
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iso. 


to  adopt  in  order  to  remedy  a like  evil. — There  is 
vo  safety  in  giving  or  granting  to  a body  corporate  a 
money -making  power — it  divides  the  responsibility, 
and  they  will  collectively  do,  what  an  individual 
would  not  dare  to  assume — Go  on,  my  dear  sir, 
“and  lash  the  speculators  naked  through  the  land” 
— You  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  in 
this  part  of  the  community, — and  the  voice  of  a free 
and  independent  man  will  be  heard.  There  is  yet 
left  to  the  people  a redeeming  spirit,  and  retribu- 
tive justice  will  eventually  overtake  those  abusers 
of  power  ” 

‘.Yew  lork,  29 th  September,  1818. 
Deati  sin,-  Your  remarks  on  the  bank  of  the  U. 
S.  have  here  been  read  with  much  pleasure,  and 
my  principal  regret  on  that  subject  is,  that  that  in 
stimtion,  which  has  so  admirably  given  to  the  country 
a circulating  medium,  could  riot  again  pass  in  review 
as  it  did  when  its  charter  was  granied;  how  often 
have  we  cause  to  regret  measures  pursued  from 
the  best  motives:  as  to  myself  I voted  for  the  in- 
corporation against  my  own  personal  interest;  but, 
with  others,  long  since  regretted  that  vote.” 

The  following  is  a part  of  a letter  to  the  editor  from 
a gentleman  who  has  filled  a large  space  in  the  po- 
■ iid*fd-wortd~nttd  -witiiC  pinion  must  be  highly  va- 
lued. 

“The  uninterrupted  continuance  of  my  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  punctuality  of  my  payments,  are  the 
best  evidence  I can  give  you  of  the  value  I set  upon 
•your  work. — But  it  is  especially  due  to  your  ef- 
forts on  a subject  of  infinite  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic interests,  that  I should  add  my  testimony,  to 
the  many  you  have  received,  of  approbation  ofthe 
firm  and  manly  tone  you  have  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  scandalous  abuses  committed  by  very  many 
banking  institutions.  The  prodigious  increase  and 
extent  of  these  corporations  have  so  intimately  and 
universally  identified  them  with  the  private  con- 
cerns of  individuals,  of  all  classes,  in  all  situations, 
in  city  and  in  country,  and  consequently  with  the 
public  welfare;  that,  in  the  present  condition  ofthe 
'United  States,  I know  no  topic  of  equal  moment  to 
the  community;  nor  any  object  of  more  vital  tern- 
poral  importance  than  the  just  and  honorable  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  these  companies — This  testi- 
mony may  be  the  more  satisfactory  to  you  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  president  of  a bank,  a country 
bank, — which,  however,  has  always  been  adminis- 
tered on  principles  which  you  would  approve;  and 
which,  altho*  it  went  into  operation  after  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  generally, 
has  tiever  refused,  or  declined,  or  evaded  the  pay- 
ment of  its  notes,  on  demand,  to  any  amount,  in 
the  flies*  medium  current  in  the  state — whose  notes 
have  always  been  at  par  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
state,  and  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  cir- 
culation—and  which,  since  the  resumption  or  spe- 
cie payments,  has  liberally  and  adequately  supplied 
the  circulation  of  a very  extensive  district  with 
coin,  under 'the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances— and  which  has  not  divided  more  than 
at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum — and  not  al- 
ways so  much.” 

M:\ny  letters  like  the  preceding  are  received 
every  week.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  that  bank- 
ing speculations  should  erase— they  are  calling  for 
a restora'-ion  ofthe  “good  old  times,”  when  all  bank 
notes  were  money,  because  rag-shops  were  not  then 
thought  of—  and  they  will  have  it  so.  They  will 
support  the  honest  banks  with  power;  and,  as  with 
a besom  of  destruction,  sweep  away  the  paper- 
mongers.  A men! 


Col.  Sloane,  who  signs  the  following  address,  one  of 

the  candidates  fur  congress , in  the  state  of  Ohio , 

has,  indeed,  our  best  wishes  for  his  election. 

FROM  THE  OHIO  SPECTATOR. 

To  the  public „ In  a republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, all  offices  being  created  for  the  public  bene- 
fit, the  people  ought  to  be  left  to  their  own  free 
and  unbiased  choice  in  the  selection  of  their  agents. 

It  has  ever  been  my  wish  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
might  look  like  soliciting  public  favor;  and  it  is 
not  without  some  degree  of  reluctance,  that  I ap- 
pear  before  them  on  the  present  occasion:  But  re- 
flecting that  the  unparalleled  situation  ofthe  nati- 
onal affairs,  may  have  created  in  the  public  mind  a 
desire  to  enquire  into,  and  examine  critically  the 
political  opinions  of  those  who  are  candidates  for 
office — and,  observing  in  the  Ohio  Repository  cer- 
tain questions,  submitted  to  the  candidates  for 
congress  in  the  6th  district,  relative  to  “the  opi- 
nions which  they  entertain  on  certain  political  ques- 
tions which  at  present  agitate  the  public  mind,”  I 
am  induced,  in  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  that  publication,  to  state  briefly,  what 
my  opinions  always  have  bee-,  and  now  are,  on  those 
subjects. 

R.^uoitean  government  is  founded  on  the  will  o* 
the  people,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  their  benefit,  and  according  to  their 
wishes.  The  election  of  an  officer  for  a given  pe- 
riod, does  not  authorise  him  to  disregard  the  will 
of  his  constituents.  The  right  of  the  people  to  in- 
struct their  representative,  and  his  obligation  to 
obey,  (provided  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  the 
instruction  is  the  opinion  of  a majority)  is  tlve  es- 
sence of  republicanism — destroy  these,  and  you 
establish  an  aristocracy. 

All  monopolies  are  at  war  with  the  principles  of 
the  American  constitutions.  The  safety  of  our  li- 
berties depends  on  the  equality  of  the  members  of 
the  community.  The  great  power  which  wealth 
gives  to  banking  establishments,  together  with  the 
entire  want  of  all  responsibility  to  the  people,  ren- 
ders them  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  The  government  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  the  grant  of  certain  spe- 
cific powers,  made  by  the  several  states,  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  cannot  constituonally  exercise  any  powers 
not  expressly  granted  by  that  instrument;  because,  all 
other  “ powers  are  reserved  to  the  states,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people”  The  power,  to  create  banks,  not 
being  granted,  the  law  establishing  the  United 
States’  bank,  is  unconstitutional,  and  ought  to  be 
repealed.  That  which  is  wrong  in  principle,  cannot 
be  made  right  by  precedent. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States’  bank  was  ob- 
tained by  inducing  many  members  of  congress  to 
believe  that  it  would  effectually  establish  an  uni- 
form circulating  medium,  and  relieve  the  country 
from  the  difficulties  it  labored  under  in  that  re- 
spect. It  has  failed  to  produce  any  of  the  effects  pro- 
mised by  its  friends,  and  fulfilled  all  the  predictions  of 
its  enemies. 

The  notes  made  payable  at  its  different  offices  of 
discount  and  deposile,  we  are  officially  informed, 
will  not  be  received  at  the  principal  bank.  This  is 
but  one  remove  from  an  actual  failure,  and  is  an 
imposition  that  calls  loud  for  correction.  The 
opinions  I express  as  a private  citizen,  will  govern 
me  in  any  capacity  in  which  I may  be  placed. 

JOHN  SLOANE. 


YYooster,  14th  Sept.  1818. 
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America  and  Great  Britain. 

FROM  THE  LIVERPOOL  MERCURY,  OF  AUG.  28. 

The  article  recommended  to  our  attention  by  A 
Friend,  so  completely  coincides  with  our  own  views 
of  the  ' xisi  ing  relationship  between  this  country  and 
America,  that  we  have  adopted  the  advice  of  our  cor- 
respondent, by  inserting  the  essay  from  the  Scots- 
man, which  is  given  entire,  and  is  recommended  to 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  by 
such  pla  i arguments,  divested  of  all  party  teelin  g, 
that  the  people  of  England  must  ultimately  be  con- 
vinced that  the  improvement  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  the  westward  extension  of  their 
increasing  population,  are  matters  of  high  interest 
to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  whole  world.  It  is 
there  that  the  prosperity  of  Europe  may  find  the 
means  of  strengthening  itself  by  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  there  the  unfortunate  and  disaffected 
will  find  asylums  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

Grounds  of  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica; probable  consequences  of  an  American  ivar. 
“The  rapid  increase  of  their  culture  and  popula- 
tion too,  doubiing  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
must  necessarily  augment  this  demand  for  our 
goods  in  the  same  proportion.  Circumstanced 
aa  the  two  countries  are,  l use  no  figure  of  speech, 
but  speak  the  simple  fact  when  l say,  not  an  axe 
falls  in  the  woods  of  America  which  does  not  put 
in  motion  some  shuttle,  or  hammer,  or  wheel  in 
England.”  Air.  Brougham's  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons,  1 6th  Jure,  1812. 

The  capture  of  Pensacola,  and  the  execution  of 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie,  appear  to  have 
excited  in  some  minds  an  unusual  degree  of  irrita- 
tion towards  North  America.  But  surely  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  Britain  will  not  allow  itself, 
and  especially  in  a matter  of  so  much  importance, 
to  be  led  astray  by  first  impressions.  What  con- 
cern have  they  in  the  disputes  between  America 
and  Spain  respecting  the  possession  of  Florida?  It 
cannot  possibly  be  a matter  of  the  least  conse- 
quence to  any  individual  in  this  empire,  whether 
or  not  Pensacola  shall  be  restored  to  Ferdinand. 
Even  when  this  subject  is  enquired  into,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  balance  of  power,  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion.  No  person  will  ven- 
ture to  maintain  that  the  power  of  Spain  was  at  all 
increased  by  the  possession  of  Florida,  or  that  it 
would  be  in  the  least  impaired  by  its  being  entirely 
emancipated  from  her  authority.  The  revenues 
derived  from  the  Floridas  have  never  sufficed  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  its  administration;  and  Spain 
assuredly  is  not  in  a situation  to  retain  that  colony 
and  to  enable  her  to  awe  the  United  States.  Neither 
would  its  annexation  add  any  additional  prepon 
derance  to  the  power  of  that  republic.  It  would 
afford  some  Teak  wood  for  her  ships,  and  would 
prevent  the  harbors  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Augus- 
tine from  becoming  the  receptacle  of  hostile  priva- 
teers in  time  of  war,  but  that  is  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  occu- 
pation— Now,  really,  it  appears  to  be  a little  too 
much  to  call  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  in  such  a case.  Whether  a thousand 
square  leagues  of  barren,  uninhabited  territory  shall 
be  taken  f ont  Spain  and  added  to  the  United  States, 
is  a matter  about  which  John  Bull  need  give  him- 
self no  uneasiness.  If  the  Americans  are  deter- 
mined to  take  possession  of  Florida,  his  utmost 
efforts  will  be  unable  to  prevent  them;  and  if  he 
eloes  interfere  he  will  only  have  the  mortification 
to  behold  his  menaces  disregarded,  and  the  mea- 


sure* they  were  designed  to  counteract  so  much 
sooner  carried  into  effect. 

With  regard  to  the  other  ground  of  complaint, 
the  *xecution  of  Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie, 
we  do  not  think  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  as  yet  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  the  form- 
ing of  any  positive  opinion  rcsnecting  it.  The 
matter  ougbLcertainly  to  be  enquired  into;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  American  generals  shall 
be  found  to  have  acted  improperly,  they  will  be. 
punished  by  those  to  whom  they  are  accountable 
for  their  conduct.  The  destruction  of  die  indivi- 
duals in  question  could  not  be  an  object  nf  the 
least  importance  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  they  will  incur  the  odium  of  at- 
tempting to  defend  and  protect  their  officers*  if 
they  have  intentionally  violated  the  great  princi- 
ple of  international  law.  But,  as  we  stated  upon  a 
former  occasion,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  this  being  the  case.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  that  13  or  14  officers,  many  of 
them  of  high  rank,  would  voluntarily  expose  them- 
selves to  the  risk  of  being  disgraced,  or  that  they 
would  basely  conspire  together,  unjust lr,  to  de- 
prive two  obscure  individuals  of  their  life.  That 
the  American  commanding  officer,  in  ordering  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial  to  be  immediately 
carried  into  effect,  acted  with  an  unnecessary  and 
useless  degree  of  severity,  is,  we  think,  abundantly 
obvious.  The  legality  of  the  sentence,  however, 
is  the  only  thing  with  which  we  have  to  do;  for  if 
the  evidence  laid  before  the  court  martial  was 
such  as  to  warrant  the  sentence  of  death,  the  com- 
manding officer  had  an  undoubted  right  to  or- 
der it  to  be  executed.  We  do  not  therefore  think 
that  this  case,  any  more  than  that  regarding  the 
occupation  of  Fensacola,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
disturb  the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries.  It  is  unquestionable  that  we 
have  a right  to  be  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
proceedings  relative  to  the  condemnation  of  Ar- 
buthnot and  Ambristie,  and  that  if  it  shall  be 
found  that  they  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  we 
ought  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 
But  before  calling  out  for  a war  of  revenge,  let  us 
wait  till  this  point  shall  have  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  till  it  be  seen  whether  the  Ameri- 
can government  are  themselves  disposed  to  grant 
redress.  After  satisfactory  ioformatlon  shall  have 
been  obtained  on  these  subjects,  there  will  be  abun- 
dant time  to  consider  what  ulterior  steps  should 
be  taken. 

Nothing  seems  more  unaccountable  than  the 
strong  inclination  manifested  in  various  quarters  to 
involve  this  country  in  a war  with  America.  If  ex- 
perience could  teach  us  wisdom,  we  might  no?;,  we 
should  think,  be  pretty  generally  aware  of  the  ru- 
inous nature  of  such  contests.  America  is,  of  all 
other  nations,  the  one  whose  friendship  ought  to  be 
most  assiduously  cultivated,  and  whose  enmity  is 
most  to  be  dreaded  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  in  her 
power  to  injure  us  iu  the  most  vital  manner.  The 
extreme  distress  into  which  the  manufactures  of 
this  country  were  thrown  by  the  American  non- 
intercourse acts,  sufficiently  show  how  much  we 
are  interested  in  preserving  an  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  our  transatlantic  brethren.  Instead 
of  being  a source  of  jealousy  and  vexation  ro  the 
politicians  of  Great  Britain,  the  rapid  progress  of 
th£  Americans  in  the  accumulation  of  capital  and 
population  ought  to  be  hailed  by  them  With  su- 
preme satisfaction.  They  ought  not  only  n, 
rejoice  in  the  fact  of  a power  ft*  i nation,  speaking 
their  language,  and  organized  according  to  the 
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most  liberal  and  tolerant  principles,  being  founded 
in  another  hemisphere — but  they  ought  to  know 
and  to  admit  that  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

The  physical  circumstances  in  which  the  latter 
are  placed,  the  boundless  extent  of  their  fertile 
and  unoccupied  lands,  will,  for  a long  period,  cause 
the  raising  of  raw  produce  to  be  the  most  profita- 
ble department  of  industry  in  which  American 
skill  and  capital  can  be  employed.  Now  the  re 
verse  of  all  this  is  the  case  in  this  country.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  raise  raw  produce  at  so  cheap 
a rate  as  the  Americans — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  command  of  capital,  the  excellence  of  our  ma- 
chinery, the  skill  and  perseverance  of  our  artizans, 
and  the  facilities  with  which  supplies  of  coal  are 
procured,  naturally  give  us  a decided  advantage 
over  them  in  the  arts  of  manufacturing.  While, 
therefore,  an  unrestricted  intercourse  is  allowed  to 
be  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  it  will 
daily  become  more  reciprocally  advantageous  and 
more  indispensably  necessary  to  each  other.  And 
hence  the  interests  of  America  are  the  same  with 
our  interests.  Whatever  increases  her  strength, 
and  enables  her  to  develope  her  gigantic  powers, 
and  to  accelerate  the  march  of  civil izatfon  and  of 
refinement,  over  the  deserts  by  which  she  is  en- 
compassed, must,  in  the  end,  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  country.  It  is  an  accurate  and 
profound  remark  of  the  Frenchman,  Gamier,  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Russia,  and  the  rapid 
improvement  of  that  empire,  have  contributed  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  to  increase  the  power  of 
England.  But  what  are  the  benefits  we  have  de- 
rived from  the  improvement  of  Russia,  compared 
with  those  we  have  derived  from  our  intercourse 
with  America?  The  U.  States  is  now  become  the 
most  important  market  for  the  disposal  of  thesta- 
pie  manufactures  of  this  country.  It  is  a market 
which  is  daily  and  hourly  increasing,  and  which,  if 
not  violently  interfered  with,  will  continue  to  in- 
crease for  centuries  to  come. 

What  then  could  be  more  unwise  than  rashly  to 
embark  this  country  in  a contest  with  North  Ame- 
rica? Are  our  manufactures  in  a situation  to  en- 
counter a repetition  of  the  non-intercourse  act?  Is 
the  demand  for  their  produce  so  very  great,  that 
the  cessation  of  the  American  demand — a demand 
amounting  to  12  or  14  millions  per  annum— would 
not  be  experienced?  Are  we  prepared  to  give  a 
fresh  stimulus  to  the  erection  of  cotton  and  wool- 
en factories  in  the  United  States?  We  should  think 
not.  And  we  apprehend,  that  when  the  people  of 
Britain  have  reflected  on  this  owe  consequence  of  an 
American  war,  they  will  pause  a little  before  they 
engage  in  it. 

But  it  is  not  for  these  reasons  alone,  that  a con- 
test  with  America  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
The  enormous  expense  that  must  attend  the  curry- 
ing on  of  hostile  operations  at  so  great  a distance 
from  home,  would,  in  any  circumstances,  but  es-, 
pecially  at  present,  when  our  revenue  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  defray  the  charges  of  our  peace  es 
tablisment,  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Unless  tiie  people  of  this  country  are  longing  for 
the  restoration  of  the  income  tax,  they  will  careful- 
ly abstain  from  entering  into  a war  with  America. 
They  may  rest  assured,  that  the  one  will  infallibly 
lead  to  the  other;  and  they  had  better  not  be  over 
* anguine  in  their  expectations  of  getting  quit  of 
that  oppressive  burden  after  the  contest  shad  have 
been  put  an  end  ta, 


A war  with  the  United  States,  it  should  always 
be  recollected,  is  a war  in  which  we  have  every 
thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  We  may,  it  is 
true,  harass  their  trade,  and  signalise  our  valour 
and  our  love  of  science  and  the  arts,  by  burning 
their  sea  port  towns  and  their  libraries,  and  by 
defacing  and  pulling  down  some  of  their  public 
buildings.  But  to  think  of  making  any  permanent 
impression  on  America,  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  American  citizens  are  all  soldiers,  ac- 
customed from  their  infancy  to  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  are  known  to  be  the  best  marksmen  in  the 
world.  Although,  therefore,  the  disciplined  ar- 
mies of  Europe  might  triumph  over  such  opponents, 
in  a general  engagement,  they  are  sure  to  be  cut 
off  in  detail.  The  circumstance  of  the  country  be- 
ing overrun  with  woods,  and  many  other  natural 
capabilities  of  defence  which  it  possesses,  would 
enable  a much  less  numerous,  and  worse  trained 
militia,  than  that  of  the  United  States,  successfully 
to  defend  it  against  the  most  powerful  foreign  in- 
vasion. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  disaster  and  disgrace  can 
rationally  be  expected  from  a war  with  America. 
But  even  if  our  efforts  were  to  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, it  would  be  considered  as  a little  more  than  a 
triumph  over  ourselves.  What  is  advantageous  for 
the  people  of  America  must,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  redound  more  or  less  to  the  advantage  of 
this  country.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  their 
prosperity;  and  instead  of  absurdly  attempting  to 
irritate  and  disgust,  it  should  be  our  object  to  endea- 
vor to  secure  their  affection  and  esteem. 


Transylvania  University. 

The  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  university  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  the  public,  that  the  next 
session  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember ensuing,  with  very  enlarged  means  of  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  former  buildings,  appertaining 
to  the  university,  a very  large  and  commodious  edi- 
fice has  just  been  finished,  in  the  most  substantial 
and  comfortable  manner,  which  contains,  besides  a 
chapel  and  the  necessary  apartments  for  the  exer- 
cises and  lectures,  thirty  airy  warm  and  well  light- 
ed rooms.  The  space,  and  united  conveniences 
which  these  houses  afford,  have  enabled  the  trustees 
to  establish  a refectory,  which  will  be  opened 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session.  One  hundred  students 
may  thus  be  provided  with  board  and  lodging  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  university,  and  excellent  board 
and  lodging  may  be  procured  in  the  town,  in  pri- 
vate families,  to  be  approved  by  the  faculty,  for  any 
greater  number  of  the  students  that  may  apply 
for  admission  in  the  university.  The  refectory 
and  lodging  rooms  will  be  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  a steward,  and  will  be  governed  by  such 
rules  as  shall  have  been  adopted  by  the  trustees 
and  the  faculty,  to  ensure  good  discipline,  regula- 
rity and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  object  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  the  university  not  having 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  trustees,  but  the  re  - 
fectory being  established  solely  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students,  the  expenses  to  which  it  may* 
give  rise,  will  be  justly  apportioned  among  them, 
and  such  of  the  professors  and  tutors  as  may  reside 
with  them.  The  students  are  to  furnish  their  own 
lodging  rooms,  comformable  to  the  practice  at  other 
colleges,  and,  where  two  or  more  occupy  the  same 
room,  the  expense  of  furniture  will  be  equally  di- 
vided between  them. 
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The  high  reputation  of  the  president  and  of  the 
professors  and  instructors,  whom  the  trustees  have 
engaged  and  have  made  arrangements  to  engage, 
they  are  persuaded,  entitles  the  faculty  to  the  great- 
est confidence.  The  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the 
community  require,  that  the  university  shall  be 
placed  in  a condition  to  afford  as  good  education  as 
is  given  at  other  colleges  in  the  U.  States;  and 
thus  to  enable  parents  and  guardians  to  avoid  the 
heavy  expense,  and  the  long  and  distant  separation 
from  their  children  and  wards,  incident  to  remote 
institutions  To  satisfy,  in  this  respect,  the  just 
hopes  of  the  public  has  been  the  constant  and  ear- 
nest aim  of  the  trustees,  and  they  will  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  their  sanguine  expectations,  from 
the  arrangements  which  have  been  made,  should 
not  be  cealized.  The  philosophical  apparatus,  be- 
longing  to  the  university,  already  considerable,  is 
intended  to  be  shortly  increased:  and  the  trustees 
confidently  hope  that  the  munificence  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  whose  guardian  care  has  so 
often  been  extended  to  the  university,  will  enable 
them  to  make  large  additions  to  the  small  but 
choice  collection  of  books  which  now  constitutes 
the  library,  as  well  as  to  supply  any  further  means, 
suggested  by  experience,  of  improving  and  expand- 
ing the  useful  capacities  of  the  institution. 

The  system  of  study  and  instruction  which  the 
trustees  have  adopted,  has  been  formed  after  the 
best  models  in  the  U.  States,  and  with  the  view  to 
the  substitution  of  a solid,  useful  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  education,  to  that  superficial  plan 
which  is  too  often  followed.  Accordingly,  the  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  classes,  comprising  a 
total  period  of  four  years  study,  and  assigning  one 
year’s  continuance  in  each  of  the  classes.  To  ob 
tain  admission  into  the  first  or  freshman  class  the 
applicant  must  have  a good  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Creek  grammar— of  Virgil — The  select  orations  of 
Cicero — Sallust — Greek  testament  Collectanae 
Grxca  Minora— Clark’s  or  Mair’s  introduction  to 
the  making  of  Latin — be  able  to  translate  English 
into  Latin — understand  common  arithmetic— have 
studied  ancient  and  modern  geography — and  must 
possess  a good  moral  character.  But  any  student 
who  is  found,  on  examination,  by  the  faculty,  to  be 
duly  qualified  for  either  of  the  higher  classes,  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  such  higher  class  by  paying,  un- 
less he  comes  from  another  college,  (in  which  case 
the  requisition  will  not  be  made)  the  tuition  fees 
of  the  previous  class  or  classes  For  the  accommo- 
dation of  those  who  may  not  be  prepared  to  enter 
either  of  the  classes,  a?grammar  school,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  professor  of  languages, 
is  and  will  remain  attached  to  the  university,  at 
which  all  thebranches  are  taught  which  are  neces- 
sary tfl  prepare  the  student  to  enter  the  freshman 
class.  The  student's  of  the  grammar  school  will 
also  be,  as  others  are,  allowed  the  benefit  of  the 
commons  hall. 

As  there  may  be  persons  who  have  not,  and  may 
not  be  able  to  acquire,  a knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages,  but  who  may  nevertheless  be  desirous  of 
attending  the  lectures,  provision  is  made  that  any 
such  persons  may  be  allowed  to  attend  them  accor- 
dingly, as  irregular  students:  but  they  cannot  ob- 
tain the  testimonials  of  thorough  education  which 
are  conferred  only  upon  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

The  trustees  believe  they  may  safely  state,  that, 
exclusive  of  clothing  and  pocket  money,  respect- 
ing which  th«  prudence  of  judicious  parents  and 
guardians  will  make  the  proper  suggestions,  the 
whole  expense  of  those  who  live  in  commons  will 


not  exceed  §175,  the  college  year.  Ii  will  be  some- 
what greater  to  those  who  board  in  private  houses. 
The  price  of  tuition  in  the  classes  is  §40  per  an- 
num, and  §30  in  the  grammar  school.  Bond  and 
surety,  resident  in  Lexington,  as  is  customary  in 
other  colleges,  will  be  required  of  parents  and 
guardians  for  the  regular  payment  of  college  char- 
ges; or,  at  their  option,  in  lieu  of  such  bond  and 
surety,  §50,  in  advance,  §50  on  the  fi-st  day  of 
January,  and  §50  on  the  first  day  of  April,  may  be 
paid  for  those  students  who  live  in  commons,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  university;  and  one  third  of 
the  tuition  money  in  advance,  one  third  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  the  remaining  third  on  the  first 
of  April,  for  those  students  who  board  out  of  the 
university, 

Lexington  is  situated  in  a high,  dry  and  gently 
waving  plain,  extending  many  miles  around  it,  the 
basis  of  which  is  a mass  of  Limestone.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  any  large  stream  of  water,  and  there  are 
no  local  causes  of  disease  in  or  near  it.  The  coun- 
try around  about  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
U.  States,  furnishing  cheaply,  in  great  abundance, 
provisions  of  all  kinds.  No  place  is  better  suppli- 
ed with  pure  and  excellent  water.  It  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  endemical  disease,  and  no  other  town  in 
the  United  States  is  believed  to  exceed  it  in  health- 
fnlness.  The  buildings  of  the  university  are  erect- 
ed «i  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  eligible  posi- 
tions in  the  town. 

The  trustees  cannot  conclude  this  notice,  with- 
out respectfully  expressing  an  anxious  hope,  that 
the  enlightened  public  will  contribute,  by  liberal 
patronage,  to  enable  the  Transylvania  university 
to  send  forth  accomplished  young  men,  of  finished 
and  comprehensive  education,  forming  useful  orna- 
ments of  society,  and  able  and  intelligent  servants 
of  the  state. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  trustees, 

ROBERT  WICKLIFE,  Chairman. 

Lexington,  (Kentucky)  August,  1818. 


General  Post-Office. 

I’«  1790,  there  were  only  75  pos-offices  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  amount  received  for  postage 
was  not  more  than  37,935  dolls.  In  1800,  number 
of  poat-offices,  903;  amount  of  postage,  280,804. 
In  1815,  number  of  post-offices  3000;  amount  of 
postage,  §1,043,065.  In  1817,  number  of  post- 
offices,  3459 — and  probably  by  the  first  of  January, 
1819,  the  number  wiil  be  4000.  From  1793  to  1816, 
the  yearly  transportation  of  the  mads  had  increased 
from  843,608,  to  7,569,224  miles;  and  the  miles  of 
post  road  from  1789  to  1816,  had  been  increased 
from  1875  to  51,600.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  increased 
celerity  of  transportation — the  mail  being  carried 
in  one  day,  a distance  which  formerly  required  a 
week;  and  arriving  at  and  departing  from  places, 
twice,  thrice,  six,  twelve  and  even  twenty  four 
times,  where  it  formerly  arrived  and  departed  but 
once — greatly  enhances  the  value  of  this  public 
accommodation.  A few  years  since  the  mail  was 
scarcely  known  as  an  accommodation  off  the  towns 
on  the  sea  board;  a person  residing  in  another  state 
had  no  means  of  correspondence  with  his  friend  ', 
but  by  the  uncertain  and  unfrequent  mode  of  pri- 
vate conveyance.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a town, 
however  retired,  whose  inhabitants  cannot  converse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  remote  and  dis- 
tant places  of  the  union,  with  the  same  facility  as 
with  those  of  an  adjoining  town,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  post-office 

The  business  transacted  at  the  general  post-office; 
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is  of  a magnitude  of  which  few  people  have  any 
tolerable  idea.  Not  only  are  accounts  kept  with 
every  postmaster  »nd  contractor,  not  only  is  every 
bill  transmitted  with  a single  letter  examined  and 
compared  with  the  account  of  letters — not  only  is 
every  item  of  6,  12,  18  and  25  cents,  carefully  en- 
tered and  cast,  at  the  general  post-office — but  a 
multitude  of  other  business,  all  complaints,  repre- 
sentations and  misrepresentations  are  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  great  business  of  the  general  post- 
office  is  managed  with  the  regularity  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  a clock;  and  we  may  add,  it  is  so 
managed  as  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  public 
generally.  The  salaries  of  its  officers,  3000  dol- 
lars to  the  postmaster  general,  1700  and  1600  to 
his  two  assistants,  Messrs,  Bradley  and  Pease,  and 
1660  to  the  principal  clerk,  DivBrsdley,  are  scarce- 
ly sufficient  for  the  support  of  their  families  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  by  some  few  snarling  cavillers,  respecting 
the  mismanagement  of  the  general  post-office,  the 
whole  nation  must  admit,  that  it  is  well  managed. 
The  experience  and  talents  of  its  principal  of- 
ficers, Meigs,  Bradley  and  Pease,  better  fit  them 
for  these  offices  than  any  other  men  in  the  United 
States. 

The  post  master  general,  Return  J.  Meigs,  jun. 
is  son  of  the  patriot  of  that  name  who  has  many 
years  been  the  faithfnl  agent  of  the  United  States, 
among  the  Creek  Indians.  Mr.  Meigs,  jun.  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war.  To  his  patriotism  it  was 
owing  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  so  readily  and 
unanimously  volunteered  to  defend  their  country 
in  that  war:  he  was  every  where  with  the  troops 
and  every  where  incited  them  to  duty.  Pie  is  a na- 
tive of  Connecticut,  and  now  lives  at  Washington, 
on  liis  salary,  in  a style  of  republican  simplicity  not 
superior  to  that  of  many  farmers  in  New  England: 
indeed  his  moderate  compensation  would  admit  of 
no  other  style.  For  his  great,  arduous  and  inces- 
sant labors,  the  congress  should  grant  him  some- 
thing more  than  a living,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  salary  is  the  same  it  was  when  not 
a tenth  of  the  present  business  was  performed. 

JYeiu  Hamp.  Pat. 


Lord  Selkirk. 

THOM  THE  BUFFALO  JOURNAL,  SEPT.  ^9. 

The  assizes  for  the  Western  District  of  Upper 
Canada  were  held  on  Monday  the  7th  inst.  at  Sand- 
wich, before  Powell, chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
of  the  province,  and  were  adjourned  on  the  Monday 
following,  without  making  any  disposition  whatever 
of  the  important  controversies  between  lord  Sel- 
kirk and  the  British  North  West  company.  The 
expected  trial  of  his  lordship  and  the  principal 
actors  in  this  quarrel,  or.  rather  civil  war,  some  of 
whom  had  been  charged  with  murder,  had  excited 
a lively  interest  in  the  province,  which  called  to 
the  court  a very  large  assemblage  of  people.  On 
Monday  of  court,  a bill  of  indictment  against  lord 
Selkirk  and  others,  for  resistance  to  legal  process, 
at  Fort  William,  was  laid  before  the  grand  jury, 
but  rejected  by  them.  Another  bill  for  a conspira- 
cy to  injure  or  destroy  the  trade  of  the  North  West 
company,  was  afterwards  presented  them,  on  which 
they  were  occupied  three  days  in  hearing  evidence, 
a considerable  part  of  which  was  documentary,  and 
the  whole  confused  and  intricate.  On  this  bill, 
the  grand  jury  would  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  come 
to  any  determination.  The  judge  waited  two  or 
three  days,  (all  the  other  business  of  the  court 


having  been  finished,)  after  the  testimony  before 
the  gi’and  jury  had  closed,  for  them  to  come  to  a 
decision,  and  then,  after  consulting  the  attorney 
general,  adjourned  the  court.  Both  parties,  (for 
it  appears  to  have  become  wholly  a party  question) 
are  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  and  both 
complain  of  partiality  and  corruption.  Lord  Sel- 
kirk, we  learn,  accused  the  attorney  general,  and 
the  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  in  open  court,  of  cor- 
rupt and  oppressive  designs,  to  which  the  attorney 
general  recriminated,  by  charging  the  grand  jury 
with  partiality,  and  other  malponduct.  The  contro- 
versy was  so  warm  that  the  court  with  difficulty 
preserved  order  by  silencing  them  both.  The 
friends  of  his  lordship  are  disposed  to  charge  the 
chief  justice  with  furthering  the  designs  of  the 
North  West  company,  and  intimate  that  the  court 
was  suddenly  adjourned  to  prevent  a formal  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  of  indictment  by  the  grand  jury, 

! and  to  preclude  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
bills  agaiust  Mr.  M’Gillivray  and  other  servants  of 
the  company.  The  other  side,  on  the  contrary, 
charged  his  lordship  with  practising  improperly 
with  the  grand  jury  during  their  sitting,  and  inti- 
mated that  somedting  littlef  different  from  direct 
bribery  was  used  to  prevent  a fair  investigation  of 
the  charges. 


John  Stackhouse, 

THE  ESQUIMAUX  INDIAN. 

FROM  LA  BELLE  ASSEMBLER,  MAT,  1818. 

Such  is  the  baptismal  appellation  given  to  this 
Indian  on  his  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith. — 
During  his  stay  in  England  he  was  taught  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  which  he  has  made  a very  tolera- 
ble proficiency,  and  his  hand  writing  is  legible. — 
In  bis  person  he  is  well  made,  his  complexion  a 
copper  color,  and  he  is  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height:  he  is  robust  and  very  active.  His  canoe, 
which  is  now  on  board  the  Isabella,  sent  out  to  ex- 
plore the  arctic  regions,  is  the  same  in  which  he 
was  found  at  sea.  It  is  fifteen  feet  long,  and  en- 
tirely formed  from  the  skin  of  the  sea  calf;  it  is 
sea  proof.  Each  end  is  pointed,  like  those  boats 
that  ply  on  the  Thames,  and  which  are  called  fun- 
nies; but  the  upper  part  isopen  like  the  deck  of  a 
little  sloop.  In  the  midst  is  an  opening  in  which 
he  seats  himself,  which  comes  up  to  his  loins;  then, 
by  means  of  a belt  made  of  the  intestines  of  the 
whale,  he  fastens  round  his  body  the  skins  that  are 
placed  round  this  opening;  and  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  is  so  well  wrapped  up  in  furs,  that  only 
his  hands  and  face  are  exposed  to  the  water.  In 
this  position,*' with  one  single  paddle,  he  manoeuvres 
his  canoe  either  in  advance  or  retreat,  with  the 
most  surprising  swiftness,  and  far  superior  to  that 
of  any  four-oared  cutter;  but  what  is  the  most 
astonishing  of  all  his  manoeuvres,  he  can  give 
to  his  vessel  all  the  properties  of  a diving 
machine,  and  shelter  himself,' like  an  aquatic$fowl, 
in  the  most  stormy  weather:  he  lays  it  entirely  on 
one  side,  and  is  totally  plunged  under  the  water, 
while  his  canoe,  still  following  the  same  direction, 
has  its  keel  turned  upwards:  he  then  goes  on  the 
other  side  and  places  himself  as  before:  what  ren- 
ders this  movement  the  more  extraordinary  is, 
that  during  all  this  time  he  never  lets  go  his  pad- 
dle. He  has  shown  these  manoeuvres  on  the  river 
to  the  astonishment  of  a crowd  of  spectators.. — 
When  he  throws  his  dart  he  never  misses  his  aim, 
and  he  throws  a long  lance  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance. 
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Grand  Canal. 

Onondago , ( ~JY, YJ  Sept.  9. — The  canal  com- 
menced by  the  state  of  New  York,  is  to  extend 
from  lake  Erie  to  the  wide  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
The  distance  in  a direct  line  exceeds  300  miles;  on 
the  route  pursued  it  will  be  about  358  miles;  its 
width  to  be  40  feel  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  28  at  the  bottom.  The  water  to  be  4 feet 
deep.  The  whole  space  will  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  levels,  each  carried  as  far  as  the  face  of 
the  country  will  admit,  and  connected  with  the 
next  succeeding  level  by  one  or  more  locks.  The 
locks  are  to  be  ninety  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
wide.  Boats,  properly  constructed,  carrying  100 
tons,  may  then  pass  the  locks  and  pass  each  other 
on  the  canal.  There  is  to  be  a tow  path  on  one 
side  of  the  canal,  for  «ne  or  more  horses  to  draw 
the  boats.  The  usual  rate  of  loaded  boats  is  about 
two  and  a half  miles  per  hour;  passage  boats  some- 
times go  as  fast  as  four  miles  per  hour.  As  each 
section  of  the  canal,  between  any  two  locks,  will 
be  level,  there  will  be  no  current  in  the  water  ex 
cept  so  much  as  to  supply  lockage  water  for  the 
next  descending  locks. 

The  body  of  the  canal  is  to  be  excavated  in  the 
earth;  but  when  streams  of  water  and  gulleys  inter- 
vene, which  cannot  be  passed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  without  bending  tbe  canal  too  far  out  of  its 
course  to  go  round  their  heads,  the  earth  must  be 
raised,  by  embankments,  to  the  proper  level,  of  suf- 
ficient width  for  the  canal  to  pass  on  them,  with 
their  sides  of  such  a slope  as  to  prevent  their  slid- 
ing or  carving  off.  Through  these  embankments 
must  be  made  culverts,  or  passages  for  the  water, 
from  the  upper  tide,  under  the  canal,  to  prevent 
its  ponding  there,  and  endangering  the  embank- 
ment. When  the  streams  are  large,  aqueduct 
bridges  will  be  necessary. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  route  sur- 
veyed for  the  canal.  It  commences  in  the  Buffalo 
creek,  on  the  level  of  lake  Erie,  from  whence  it  pas- 
ses along  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  river  15  miles,  to 
the  Tonawanla  creek.  Here  a dam  across  the 
creek,  four  feet  high,  raising  tbe  water  to  the  level 
of  lake  Erie, would  also  produce  a level  surface  of  wa- 
ter in  the  creek  for  II  miles  up  its  channel,  which, 
with  a tow  path  on  one  side,  would  be  the  canal 
for  that  distance.  Here  it  leaves  the  Tonawanta, 
and  turning  to  the  north,  crosses  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  Niagara  falls — this  is  passed  by  a deep 
cutting  of  about  25  feet.  Here  the  canal  falls,  by 
eight  locks,  65  feet  to  the  level  of  Gcnnesee  river. 
On  this  level  il  continues  to  that  river,  where  a dam 
of  10  feet  will  raise  the  river  to  its  level,  and  the 
bo^ts  on  the  canal  may  pass  across  without  an  aque- 
duct. About  three  or  four  miles  east  of  Gennesee 
river,  after  passing  about  70  miles  on  one  level, 
the  canal  falls  49  feet,  by  six  locks,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds on  one  level  about  16  miles, to  the  valley  of 
Mud  creek,  down  which  it  descends,  by  successive 
locks,  till  it  fails  into  the  Seneca  river,  opposite 
Montezuma.  On  tbe  east  side  of  the  Seneca,  it 
again  rises  by  three  locks,  and  passes  the  sum- 
mit in  Camillus,  in  Onondago  county,  where  it 
again  descends  by  one  lock  to  the  level  of  the  plain 
south  of  Salina.  Here  it  again  rises,  by  three  locks, 
to  the  Home  level.  On  which  it  passes,  about  6U 
miles,  to  Utica,  Below  this  it  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  keeping  between  the  river  and  hill, 
locking  down,  as  the  face  of  the  land  requires,  to 
the  Hudson  river. 

Ik.  Lake  Erie  is  564.85  feet  higher  than  the  Hud- 
son river  at  Albany,  and  142^  feet  higher  than  the 
I0ng  level  between  Salina  and' Utica. 


The  fall  from  Buffalo  to  Seneca  river,  is  194  feet, 
with  25  locks;  the  rise  from  there  to  the  summit  to 
Camillus,  is  2 7 fee i,  with  4 locks:  the  fall  to  the 
Salina  plain,  is  10  feet,  with  1 lock;  rise  to  the 
Rome  level,  28  feet,  with  3 locVs;  fall  to  Schoharie, 
and  which  level  may  be  carried  to  the  hill  above. 
Albany,129.85  feet,  with  15  locks;  fall  to  the  level 
of  the  river,  285.50  feet,  with  30  locks;  total  rise 
and  fall  675  10  feet,  73  locks. 

Should  the  canal  end  in  a bason  on  the  hill  west 
of  Albany,  and  be  connected  with  the  river  by  an 
inclined  plane,  as  is  common  in  Europe,  where  a 
great  descent  occurs  in  a short  distance,  the  total 
rise  and  fall  would  be  reduced  to  391  feet,  and  the 
locks  to  43. 

The  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Seneca  river,  is  163 
miles  2£  chains. — From  Seneca  river  to  Utica,  the 
part  now  in  rapid  course  of  execution,  is  about  9» 
miles.  From  there  to  Albany,  97  miles  27  chains — 
making  in  the  whole  353  miles  97$  chains. 


Internal  Improvement. 

FROM  THE  (COLUMBIA)  SOUTH  CAROLINA  GAZETTE. 

Address  Of  Jt  Standing  % esq.  to  a meeting  at  Cam* 
dent  on  the  15th  ultimo  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement. 

There  is  no  state  in  the  union  whose  waters  are 
so  well  calculated  to  convey  all  its  produce  to  its. 
own  commercial  capital  as  South  Carolina.  All  its 
streams  rise  in  its  interior  or  in  North  Carolina, 
and  passing  entirely  through  the  state,  discharge 
themselves  at  points  already  connected,  or  capable 
of  being  connected  with  Charleston,  by  inland 
communication,  and  these  streams  are  so  numerous 
and  run  so  uniformly  within  short  distances  of  each 
other,  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  market 
crops  of  the  state  are  raised  within  five  miles  of  a 
stream  capable  of  being  made  navigable;  while  the 
other  third  is  mostly  raised  within  ten  miles  of 
such  stream.  I wish  to  impress  the  com  ic  ion  of 
these  facts  on  the  minds  ofthose  who  hear  me;  for 
on  this  conviction  will  in  some  measure  depend  the 
zeal  which  will  be  felt  for  the  improvement  of  our 
inland  navigation.  And  surely  when  these  facts 
are  generally  understood,  there  will  be  Wanted  no 
other  stimulus  to  exertion  in  this  important  under- 
taking; for  with  these  advantages  presented  to  our 
view,  who  will  still  dare  to  recommend  a continu- 
ance in  our  old  practice  of  conveying,  by  land  car- 
riage, crops  to  markets  at  a distance  of  one  or  two 
hundred  miles,  which  crops,  it  is  evident,  can  be 
conveyed  in  less  than  one  day,  from  the  remotest 
point  of  their  production,  to  the  place  where  the)' 
can  be  received  in  boats;  who  will  dare  to  teil  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  country,  your  waggon  shall 
be  your  only  mode  of  transportation  ofthose  crops 
which  are  raised  on  the  very  bank  of  a navigable 
stream,  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  very  ninf-' 
krt  they  are  seeking.  Yet  he  who  is  not  disposed 
to  put  forth  the  whole  resources  of  the  state  in  re- 
moving the  obstructions  which  now  choak  up  our 
rivers,  holds  this  very  language. 

I shall  attempt  to  shew  these  facts. 

1st.  That  ail  the  rivers  of  the  state  are  capable 
of  being  made  navigable  at  an  expense  clearly  with- 
in the  means  of  the  state. 

2d,  That  they  are  capable  of  being  connected  by 
inland  communication  with  Charleston,  our  com- 
mercial capital. 

3d.  That  when  made  navigable,  nearly  all  the 
produce  of  the  state  may  be  conveyed  to  market 
with  the  expense  of  less  than  ten  miles  land  car- 
riage, from  the  spot  where  it  is  raised,  and  two 
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thirds  of  it  by  a land  carriage  of  less  than  five 
miles, 

1st.  Are  the  resources  of  the  state  adequate  to 
make  navigable  all  our  rivers?  with  the  exception 
of  the  Wateree,  above  Graves’  shoals,  eight  miles 
from  Camden,  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  above  Co- 
lumbia, and  their  tributary  streams,  above  those 
points,  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah,  eve- 
iy  river  jn  the  state  is  free  from  natural  obstruc- 
tions, There  is  nothing  to  be  removed  but  the 
logs  which  have  fallen  int#  them,  and  there  re- 
maining have  impeded  the  navigation,  or  raised 
bars  of  sand,  which  have  done  so.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  all  these  artificial  obstructions  will  yield 
to  the  use  of  means  within  the  reach  of  the  state; 
and  that  the  current  maybe  restored  to  its  former 
uninterrupted  gentle  course?  But  the  excepted 
streams  are  more  difficult:  and  to  these  more  par- 
ticular enquiries  must  be  directed. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Wateree  at  and  above  the  first  falls?  At  Graves’ 
shoals  there  is  a fall  of  eight  feet  in  two  hundred 
yards:  at  Loves,  21  feet  in  1600  yards;  at  Jones’  7 
feet;  at  Pickets  7 feet:  and  when  these  are  sur 
mounted,  about  reaches  Rocky  Mount, 40  miles 
above  Camden.  Here  there  is  an  ascent  of  90  feet 
in  three  miles:  and  above,  at  Landsford,  18  feet  in 
less  than  one  mile?  all  these  difficulties  being  over- 
come, the  navigation  is  extended  to  the  North  Ca- 
rolina line;  whence  boats  may  ascend  to  Morgan- 
town, the  nearest  navigable  point  in  the  southern 
(section  of  the  union  to  the  western  states. 

The  Broad  and  Saluda  rivers  are  blocked  up  by 
falls  below  their  junction  at  Columbia.  Saluda,  for 
30  miles  above  lias  shoals,  none  of  which  have  a fall 
Qf  more  than  14  feet,  generally  much  less.  And 
when  these  are  surmounted,  boats  may  pass  to  the 
lower  part  of  Greenville  district,  ninety  or  one 
fiundred  miles  above  Columbia.  Broad  river  has 
fewer  obstructions  than  the  two  last,  and  its  navi- 
gable waters  extend  some  distance  into  North  Ca- 
rolina, and  approach  near  to  the  western  waters. 

Already,  Pendleton  district  feels  the  happy  in- 
fluence of  the  navigable  streams  that  feed  the  Sa- 
vannah; and  this  influence  is  capable  of  being  still 
farther  extended. 

Jt  may  be  difficult  to  calculate  what  it  may  cost 
to  do  all  these  rivers  require.  And  while  these  es- 
timates are  by  the  valuable  officer  that  fills 

the  department  of  civil  engineer,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  make  an  under  estimate,  which  may  cause 
disappointment,  when  the  true  results  are  known. 
But  without  pretension  to  great  accuracy,  enough 
may  be  said  to  prove  rpy  position.  If  the  following 
Statement  is  too  low,  additional  time  only  will  be 
ygauired  to  produce  the  same  result. 

The  usual  estimate  of  a lock,  rising  ten  f*et,  is 
§£5,000.  And  it  may  be  supposed,  that  on  an  ave- 
rage an  equal  sum  iffay  be  required  to  excavate  the 
<;anal  which  leads  to  it, 

Then,  pn  the  Wateree,  there  may  be  required— 
At  Graves’  1 lock  ? - - - - $ 10,000 

At  Loves*  2 do.  - - - - 20,000 

A*  Jones*  1 do.  * - - - 10,000 

At  Pickets’  1 do.  - - - - - 10,000 

At  Rocky  Mount,  9 do.  = - - - 90,000 

At  Landsford,  2 do.  • r 20,000 

At  Columbia,  below  the  junction  of  the  Broad 

and  Saluda  rivers,  3 lotjks  - - - 30,000 

On  Salpda,  3 locks  /-  - - - 80,000 

On  Broad  river,  6 do,  - - - - 60,000 

For  the  tributary  streams  of  Savannah  - 50,000 

J-'or  the  tributary  streams  of  Broad  river  - 50,000 
F’or  £.11  the  rivers  below  the  falls  - - 100,000 


Canal  appropriations. 

To  the  Winyaw  and  Wando  Canal  - - 40,000 

An  equal  sum  to  be  appropriated  for  Edisto 

and  Ashley  .....  40,000 

600,000 

Tims  I think  it  maybe  fairly  calculated  that  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  would  in  6 years 
give  to  the  internal  navigation  of  this  state  all  the 
facilities  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  $90,000 
have  already  been  appropriated. 

Is  this  within  the  ordinary  means  of  the  state? 
Who  can  doubt  it,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
profits  of  the  bank  of  the  state,  the  last  year,  nearly 
equalled  this  sum,  and  will  no  doubt  exceed  it  the 
next,  year,  when  all  its  branches  will  be  in  opera- 
tion? How  can  such  profits  be  better  expended? 

2d.  Is  it  true  that  such  are  the  courses  and  extent 
of  our  streams,  that  they  are  all  capable  of  being 
connected  by  inland  communication  with  Charles- 
ton? Already  the  waters  of  the  Santee,  Wateree, 
Congaree,  Broad  and  Saluda,  are  connected  with 
that  point  by  the  Santee  canal;  the  Winyaw  and 
Wando  canal,  now  in  actual  progress,  when  com- 
pleted, will  receive  boats  from  all  these  streams, 
and  those  which  navigate  the  Waccamaw,  Big  Pe- 
dee,  Little  Pedee,  Black  Creek,  Lynches  Creek, 
Bi*ck  river,  and  Sampit.  The  Edisto  now  commu- 
nicates with  Charleston,  by  an  inland  passage  but 
little  exposed.  The  contemplated  canal  from  that 
river  to  the  Ashley  will  make  the  communication 
direct  and  safe.  The  Savannah,  and  the  streams 
east  of  it,  have  an  inland  passage  to  Charleston  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  main,  and  already  a 
steam  boat  plies  between  them.  Thus,  while  mo*t 
of  the  states  jn  the  union  labor  under  this  disad- 
vantage, that  their  streams  take  a course  which  di- 
verts their  agricultural  products  from  their  own  to 
other  markets,  and  renders  a resort  to  extensive 
eanals  and  expensive  turnpikes  necessary  to  coun- 
teract this  unfavorable  course  of  trade,  South  Caro- 
lina finds  nature  aiding  her  in  every  corner  of  the 
state,  and  only  requires  small  exertions  to  connect 
the  whole  of  her  own  and  apart  of  the  agriculture 
of  her  sister  States  with  her  own  commerce.  An 
union,  which  if  duly  promoted  and  protected,  must 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Indeed  it 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  to  a state  all  the 
commercial  and  agricultural  advantages  which  its 
soil  and  industry  is  susceptible  of. 

3d.  Are  two-thirds  of  all  the  market  products 
of  the  stale  raised  within  five  miles,  and  most  of 
the  other  third  within  ten  miles  of  a navigable 
stream?  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  fertility  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  water  courses.  Our  great  agricul- 
tural interests  are  there  seated.  In  some  parts  of 
the  state  it  is  otherwise,  but  the  exceptions  are  li- 
mited. It  will  be  also  recollected,  that  our  streams 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  moun- 
tains to  near  the  seaboard,  as  they  approach  it,  all 
bending  towards  the  same  point.  That  traversing 
the  country  in  a line  with  the  ocean,  you  meet  navi- 
gable streams  at  every  thirty  miles,  and  generally 
much  nearer.  'Die  result  of  these  facts  cannot  be 
mistaken.  But  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  left  on 
the  subject,  permit  me  to  present  a nearer  view  of 
it.  Let  me  descend  to  an  examination  of  each  par- 
ticular district.  It  may  have  the  effect  of  reconcil- 
ing all  to  tfie  expense  of  an  improvement,  in  which 
all  will  feel  an  immediate  interest. 

Beaufort  has  Savannah  river  and  the  seaboard  on 
two  sides,  and  is  pierced  by  several  navigable 
streams  and  inlets  in  the  centre. 
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Cotkton  has  the  E listo  through  its  whole  length, 
and  Combahee  on  its  south  west. 

Charleston— with  the  Ashley,  Cooper,  Wando  and 
Santee,  passing  in  every  direction  through  and 
around  it,  and  covered  on  one  side  by  the  sea  and 
its  numerour  inlets,  has  all  tbe  facilities  of  com- 
munication that  water  can  give. 

Georgetown , with  Winyaw  bay  in  its  centre,  is  di- 
vided into  small  sections  by  Sainpit,  Black  river, 
Black  Mingo,  Pedee,  and  Waccamaw,  which  pour 
their  waters  into  this  bay — and  it  is  washed  on  its 
eastern  side  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  side  by 
the  Santee. 

William  sburgh  is  bounded  on  the  north  east  by 
Peedee  and  Lynche’s  creek,  and  on  the  south  by 
Santee,  and  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by 
Black  river. 

Marion  is  composed  of  the  two  points  of  land, 
which  are  formed  by  Little  Pedee  on  tbe  east,  Big 
Pedee  in  the  middle,  and  Lynche’s  creek,  each 
on  the  south  west. 

Hon'y  has  the  ocean,  Waccamaw',  and  Little  Pe- 
dee, washing  two  of  its  sides  and  its  centre. 

Marlborough  lias  Pedee  the  whole  length  of  its 
wes  ern  limit. 

Darlington  is  washed  by  the  Pedee  the  whole  of 
its  western,  and  by  Lynche’s  creek  the  whole  of  its 
eastern  boundary,  and  Black  creek  passes  entirely 
through  it. 

Chesterfield  has  Lynche’s  creek  on  the  west,  Pe- 
dee on  the  east,  and  Black  creek  extends  up  to  its 
southern  line. 

Sumter  is  almost  encircled  by  the  Wateree,  the 
Santee  and  Lynche’s  creek,  and  Black iliver,  pene- 
trates its  south  eastern  section. 

Kershaw , Lynche’s  creek  washes  its  whole  eas- 
tern side,  and  the  Wateree  passes  through  its  wes- 
tern part  in  its  greatest  length. 

Lancaster,  has  the  Catawba  on  its  whole  western 
boundary,  and  its  eastern  limb  touches  the  naviga 
ble  waters  of  Lynche’s  creek. 

liichlandhas  three  sides  covered  by  the  Wateree, 
Congaree  and  Broad  rivers* 

Fairfield , Chester  and  York,  are  each  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Broad  river,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Catawba. 

Orungeburgh  has  the  Santee  and  Congaree  on  its 
north  east  line,  and  Edisto  passes  through  its  wes- 
tern side. 

Lexington  has  the  Congaree  and  Broad  river  for 
its  boundary,  and  Saluda  passes  through  its  nor- 
thern limit. 

JYewberrjj.  The  Saluda  washes  its  western  and 
Broad  river  its  eastern  side. 

Union  and  Spartanburg , are  both  bounded  on 
tlie  east  by  Broad  river,  and  they  have  the  Pacoiet, 
the  Tyger,  and  Enoree,  passing  through  them. 

Laurens  has  Saluda  river  bounding  its  whole  ex- 
tent on  the  south  west,  and  Enoree  on  the  north 
east. 

Pendleton,  Savannah  and  Tugoloo  are  its  south 
western  boundary,  and  the  Iveowee  reaches  near 
the  centre  of  this  district. 

Greenville.  This  district  partakes  less  of  the  ad' 
vantages  of  inland  navigation  than  any  district  of 
the  state,  but  it  is  believed  that  Saluda  has  naviga- 
ble waters  above  its  southern  boundary. 

Barnwell  has  the  Savannah  on  its  whole  south 
west  side,  whilst  Edisto  passes  on  its  east. 

Edgefield.  The  navigation  of  Edisto  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  southern  line  of  this  district,  and  it 
has  Saluda  on  its  north  east;  and  Savannah  on  its 
south  west. 


■ - — ■ — -.i. 

Abbeville  is  washed  its  whole  length  by  the  Sa* 
vannah  on  its  south  west,  and  Saluda  on  its  north 
east. 

Thus,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  district* 
of  the  stale  are  from  25  to  40  miles  square,  and 
that  generally  their  longest  lines  are  on  our  rivers, 
it  will  not  be  doubted,  that  my  position  is  proved. 
And  l may  here  add,  that  scarcely  the  product  of 
an  acre  of  land  in  the  state,  need  to  depend  on  land 
carriage  for  twenty  miles  of  its  transportation  t'o 
market. 

And  how  have  all  these  advantages  of  nature 
been  improved?  I regret  that  I am  compelled  to 
say,  that  less  has  been  done  with  us,  than  in  any 
state  in  the  union.  We  have  followed  with  tardy 
steps,  the  progress  of  our  neighbors.  We  sea 
North  Carolina  tracing  turnpikes  from  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  sea  board,  to  entice  to  her  com. 
mercial  towns  the  very  products  which  are  raised 
on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  now  left  in  a state  too 
obstructed,  to  convey  those  products  to  markets, 
situated  at  their  mouths.  We  see  the  towns  of 
Ceorgia,  taking  the  whole  produce  of  the  western 
parts  of  our  state,  which  grow  on  the  margin  of  the 
Saluda,  a stream  that  leads  direct  into  our  capital, 
while  we  have  scarcely  made  an  exeriion  to  re- 
move the  rocks  which  close  it  to  our  navigation. 
Are  w«  regardless  of  the  facts,  and  indifferent  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  state,  which  can 
be  supported  only  by  giving  it  a due  share  in  the 
agricultural  products  of  our  soil?  Then  let  us,  at 
least,  iook  to  the  cheap  transportation  to  the  con- 
sumer of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  here  we  see  the  very  bread  which  feeds  our 
inland  towns,  transported  from  the  banks  of  the 
Catawba,  the  Saluda,  and  Broad  rivers,  and  pass- 
ing in  waggons  over  hilly,  rough  and  almost  im- 
passable roads,  reach  the  banks  ofthe  same  rivers 
again,  at  the  extravagant  prices  which  this  mode* 
of  carriage  always  imposes.  Even  the  cotton, 
which  grows  on  the  river  low  grounds  ofthe  upper 
country,  finds  n market  in  Charleston,  (where  the 
waters  that  fed  it  empty,)  by  a land  carriage  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  miles. 

Whence  has  all  this  indifference  to  internal  im- 
provements arisen?  Why,  until  the  last  session  of" 
the  legislature,  has  no  systematic  course  been  taken 
to  improve  our  inland  navigation?  I will  enumerate 
some  ofthe  causes.  The  charters,  granted  shortly 
after  the  revolution,  have  been  a serious  impedi- 
ment. The  Santee,  with  the  Cooper,  the  Edisto 
with  the  Ashley,  were  td  be  connected  by  canals, 
to  be  constructed  by  companies — This  was  correcti- 
on e company  has  succeeded,  and  the  slate  ought  to 
aid  the  other  to  success.  But  the  Wateree  and 
Catawba,  the  Broad  and  Saluda,  where  the  natural 
currents  alone  were  to  he  cleared,  were  covered  by 
charters,  without  limit,  as  to  the  time  of  comple- 
tion. These  companies,  for  thirty  years,  have  done 
nothing  but  prevent  others  from  removing  the  very 
obstructions,  which  it  was  the  end  of  their  being' 
to  have  removed.  Happy  for  the  slate  these  char- 
ters are  now  surrendered. 

In  those  parts  of  the  state  where  companies  were 
thought  unnecessary,  oilier  causes  of  delay  have 
operated.  These  streams  not  being  wholly  ob- 
structed, the  inducement  to  render  them  safe,  and 
always  accessible,  became  less  strong.  That  they 
might  be  used  at  all  seem  to  satisfy  our  indolence. 
What  attempts  were  made,  were  without  adequate 
means,  or  concert  or  system.  Thus  we  have  seen 
considerable  money  expended  on  the  upper  part 
of  a stream,  by  one  set  of  commissioners,  while  the 
lower  part  retained  all  its  logs  and  sued  bars.  The 
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experience  gained  on  one  river  was  not  transferred 
to  another,  and  the  same  want  of  knowledge,  which 
attended  the  first,  characterised  each  succeeding 
effort.  Considerable  expenditure,  attended  by  no 
practical  good,  at  length  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  of  our  navigation  were  insurmountable. 

It, may  be  thought  useless  to  name  those  causes 
of  failure,  since  the  legislature  of  the  last  year  has 
remedied  them  by  the  adoption  of  a system,  with  a 
proper  direction,  and  considerable  funds.  They 
are  called  to  your  attention,  to  shew  that  the  causes 
of  past  failure  are  attributable,  not  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  the  thing,  but  to  the  former  plans  of 
operation — to  shew  that  the  leading  embarrass- 
ments in  the  way  of  an  inland  navigation,  as  exten- 
sive as  our  streams,  are  now  removed. 

But  still  there  are  difficulties.  Some  arise  from 
the  imperfection  incident  to  every  new  system, 
which  experience  will  present  to  future  legislatures 
to  correct.  Others  are  of  a nature  to  find  a cor- 
rective only  in  the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens. 
There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  progress  of 
that  public  undertaking,  which  meets  with  the 
zealous  encouragement  of  the  community,  and  that 
which  has  to  encounter  its  indifference,  almost  as 
fatal  as  its  opposition  And  it  will  be  found  that 
there  are  circumstances,  which  render  this  in  our 
state,  at  the  present  time,  most  strikingly  true. 
The  money  necessary  to  commence  the  work,  and 
the  intelligence  to  direct  it,  have  been  provided  by 
the  legislature  of  the  last  year.  But  the  profits  of 
agriculture  are  so  great,  that  labor  is  hardly  to  be 
procured  at  any  price.  The  civil  engineer  must 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  planters  un  our 
l ivers,  rather  than  their  interest,  to  obtain  laborers. 
To  them  he  must  look  for  much  of  the  necessary 
information,  which  unaided  individual  exertion  can 
with  difficulty  obtain.  In  fact,  on  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  our  citizens,  the  speedy  success  of  the 
plan  depends.  Whether  the  work  shall  drag  on 
with  tardy  progress,  until  the  belief  is  again  raised, 
that  all  attempts  are  vain,  or  whether  it  shall  pro- 
ceed with  that  celerity,  which  will  inspire  confi- 
dence of  its  ultimate  and  rapid  completion,  is  to 
be  determined,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  public 
3pirit  which  shall  be  engaged  in  its  favor.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  this  address,  to  present  the  mo- 
tives, which  shall  engage  this  public  spirit,  this 
zealous  co  operation.  And  now  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  that  river,  where  your  exertions  are 
wanted.  Although  no  provision  is  made  for  this 
river,  beyond  the  unexpended  appropriations  of 
3805,  amounting  to  gl600,  and  so  much  of  the 
general  funds  as  may  be  required  for  completing  a 
survey  of  it,  yet  those  may  be  usefully  employed, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  in  ascer- 
taining the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obstructions  to 
be  removed.  This  once  ascertained,  and  reported 
by  the  civil  engineer,  and  the  fact  being  establish- 
ed, that  labor  can  be  obtained,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  next  legislature  will  direct  the  necessary 
funds  to  be  applied  here.  To  enable  that  officer 
to  make  the  necessary  examination,  and  complete 
a full  report  by  December,  your  aid  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I suggest  the  following  plan.  Let  a 
committee  be  appointed,  who  shall  correspond  with 
the  engineer — diall  point  out  the  means  of  effect- 
ing a full  survey  of  the  river  in  October  and  No- 
vember— shall  ascertain  the  amount  of  labor,  that 
may  be  depended  on,  the  next  season,  and  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  contracts  with  planters  to  clear 
the  river  in  their  immediate  neighborhood;  and  of 
cutting  across  the  neck  at  the  raft,  and  thereby 
avoiding  that  most  formidable  impediment  to  the 


navigation  of  the  Wateree:  and  finally,  who  shall 
answer  any  demand  the  civil  engineer  shall  make 
on  their  intelligence  and  public  spirit.  Let  a peti- 
tion be  prepared  to  be  presented  with  this  report 
to  the  legislature,  soliciting  the  directing  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  this  river,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a representation  who  understand  the  interest  of 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  can  present  it  with  its 
full  force. 

1 call  your  attention  but  to  one  other  subject. 
This  river  is  believed  to  possess  depth  of  water  and 
expanse  of  stream  sufficient  for  steam  boat  naviga- 
tion. Should  this  be  found  to  be  the  case,  1 need 
not  name  its  advantages.  I will  only  observe  that 
it  acts  like  magic  in  every  country  where  its  influ- 
ence is  felt.  In  a commercial  point  of  view,  it 
almost  annihilates  space  by  bringing  the  farm  and 
the  store  house  almost  in  contiguity.  The  possi- 
bility that  it  may  succeed  on  this  river,  ought  to 
stimulate  the  enquiry  as  to  its  practicability.  To 
ascertain  this  fact,  it  will  be  well  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  those,  who  attempt  the  enquiry,  to  pur- 
sue it  with  zeal.  A company  formed  for  that  pur-, 
pose,  having  in  view,  in  the  first  place,  the  practi- 
cability of  the  plan,  and  ultimately  its  completion, 
if  practicable  should  be  immediately  formed.  Its 
success  will  no  doubt,  be  promoted  by  dividing 
the  stock  between  Camden,  Stateburg  and  Charles- 
ton. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND  &C. 

A London  paper  says  the  business  of  the  con- 
gress of  allied  sovereigns,  at  their  September  meet- 
ing, will  include  the  affair  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  The  London  editors  ought  to 
know  that  America  does  not  want  the  aid  of  fo- 
reign sovereigns  in  the  adjustment  of  disputes  with 
Spain. 

The  queen  of  England,  by  the  very  latest  ac- 
counts at  New  York,  was  said,  according  to  the 
court  bulletins,  to  be  in  bad  health.  His  majesty 
was  not  mad  but  entertained  “erroneous  views  of 
things.” 

A commission  has  lately  been  in  session  in  Eng- 
land, to  devise  means  to  prevent  the  forgery  of  bank 
notes. 

Gas  tubes , to  the  amount  of  65  miles  in  length,  - 
are  fixing  in  London,  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  to 
light  the  city;  though  but  a very  small  part  of  that 
metropolis  is  yet  lighted. 

Onions  % of  moderate  size,  have  sold  this  season 
in  the  London  market,  at  two  pence  a piece! — The 
dry  weather  having  been  unfavorable  to  their 
growth, 

Cast  iron  churches  are  now  recommended  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  as  preferable  to  those  of  stone,  in  point 
of  cheapness  and  elegance. 

Corn  market,  August  31. — Wheat,  English,  new 
8,0  to  90s:  do.  old  76  to  82s;  do.  foreign,  76  to  86; 
fine  flour  70  to  75s  per  quarter. 

Stocks  Sept.  1. — Consols  78  1-2  3-4  1-3;  3 per 
cent,  red.  ^4  1-4, 1-8,  74\  omnium,  dis.  5,  5-8  7-8. 

French  funds,  Aug.  27 — Five  per  cent.  69f.  3 c. 
bank  stock  1617f  50c. 

Increasing  depravity. — In  the  year  1813,  there 
were  123  boys,  of  17  and  under,  confined  in  New- 
gate prison,  London; — 247  in  1816 — and  356  in 
1817. 

FRANCE. 

A public  procession  had  taken  place  at  Paris,  on 
account  of  the  long  continued  drought,  and  solemn 
prayers  for  rain  have  been  offered  up— [but  it  was 
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feared  they  would  not  be  answered  until — the  moor, 
changed. 

SrAIIT  AND  PORTUGAL. 

The  Austrian  and  Portuguese  ambassadors  had 
a long  conferrence  with  the  Duke  of  'Wel- 
lington, after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  Eng- 
lish ambassadors,  where  another  conferrence  was 
held.  It  was  thought  these  interviews  related  to 
the  question  of  Monte  Video,  and  that  Austria  had 
proposed  to  mediate. 

GF.DMAST. 

The  population  of  Germany,  including  all  the 
confederated  states  of  that  empire,  is  estimated  at 
30.088,803  souls. 

The  emperor  Francis  is  sard  to  be  greatly  attach- 
ed to  his  daughter  Maria  Louisa,  but  policy  re- 
quires emperors  to  elevate  themselves  above  the 
common  vulgar  affections  of  humanity.. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  refused  the  longpromis 
ed  free  constitution  to  his  devoted  subjects — not 
wishing  to  trouble  them  with  ascertaining  how 
much  of  either  taxes  or  blood  it  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  minister  unto  his  ambition  or  caprices. 

SWEDEN. 

A Stockholm  article  of  the  7th  of  Aug.  says 
— “The  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween this  court  and  that  of  the  United  States  has 
been  received.” 

EAST  INDIES. 

Accounts  have  been  received  in  London  from 
Ceylon,  via.  Madras,  stating  that  “general  Brown- 
ing,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  Ceylon, 
with  the  whole  of  his  staff,  was  surrounded  in  a 
mud  fort  in  the  interior,  by  the  Candians,  and  all 
communication  cut  off.  A detachment  of  the  83d 
regiment  had  been  cut  to  pieces.  II.  M.  ship  Min- 
den  had  arrived  at  Madras  from  Ceylon,  to  take  on 
board  troops  for  his  relief. 

BRITISH  AMERICA. 

It  is  in  contemplation  in  Canada,  to  connect  the 
waters  of  lake  Ontario  with  those  of  lake  Erie,  by 
cutting  a canal  from  the  head  of  the  twelve  mile 
creek  to  the  Chippewa  river.  Surveys  have  been 
made,  and  the  plan  found  to  be  neither  difficult  or 
expensive. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

From  the  SpanishMain — the  Norfolk  Herald  men- 
tions an  arrival  there,  with  accounts, that  on  the  8th 
Sept,  the  Patriots  were  besieging  Cumana,  with 
2000  men.  It  was  calculated  that  in  December 
the  inundations  in  that  country  will  have  subsided 
sufficiently  for  the  field  operations  to  commence. 
The  royalists  were  said  to  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  provisions  and  military  stores,  but  both  scarce 
with  the  patriots. 


CHRONICLE. 

Cadioallader  D.  Colden,  esq.  the  present  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  named  by  a correspondent 
of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  as  the  probable  successor 
of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  heads  of  departments  are  all  at  tbeir  stations 
in  Washington,  except  of  the  navy  department — 
vacated. 

The  frigate  Congress,  as  stated  by  the  Norfolk 
Beacon,  is  fitting  out  at  the  navy  yard,  Gosport, 
for  a two  year’s  cruise  in  the  East  India  seas.  She 
is  to  be  commanded  by  capt.  John  I).  Henley,  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  her  cruise  is  stated  to  be  that 
of  naval  exercise  and  improvement. 

The  great  canal,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  at  pre- 
sent employs  5000  men  and  2000  cattle. 


Fin *. — A most  destructive  fire  happened  in  Balti- 
more on  Thursday  the  22d  inst.  It  was  discovered 
in  one  end  of  the  old  tobacco  inspection  warehouse 
on  Philpot  and  Queen  streets,  Fells  Point.  Owing 
to  a very  strong  north  west  wind  at  the  time,  the 
conflagration  soon  increased  and  spread  very  ra- 
pidly to  the  east  and  south,  and  in  a short  period 
the  whole  warehouse  was  in  flames.  Adjoining 
the  inspection  house,  on  Queen  street,  two  frame 
dwellings,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Morisox  and 
John  Robinson,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  On 
Philpot  street,  on  the  norlh  side,  there  were  three 
frame  dwellings  and  a blockmaker’s  and  ship  join- 
er’s shop  burnt  to  the  ground,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  furniture  and  materials  in  the 
shops  Mr.  Stephen  Gunbt  occupied  one,  and 
Mrs.  Davis  theother  of  those  dwellings. 

The  great  heat  arising  from  the  burnig  houses 
extended  the  fire  to  the  opposite,  or  south  side  of 
Philpot  street,  and  burnt  three  brick  dwelling 
houses,  occupied  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Kennaud,  Jo- 
seph Coleman,  and  Gkohoe  Wagner.  .These  two 
last  are  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  the  two  shops 
above  mentioned,  are  stated  to  have  belonged  to 
them.  The  loss  and  damage  in  furniture,  &c.  has 
been  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  rapid  spread- 
ing of  the  flames.  The  few  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
in  the  warehouse  were  saved.  Six  of  the  frame  and 
two  of  the  brick  houses  belonged  to  Wm.  Patter- 
son, esq. 

The  fire  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  care- 
lessness of  a black  man. 

At  Saratoga  Springs,  the  great  Hotel,  called 
“Congress  Hall,”  was  lately  consumed  by  fire. 

The  murderer  of  maj.  Jiirdsall  (Hamilton)  is  to  be 
executed  near  Albany,  the  6th  of  next  month,  and 
his  body  delivered  to  the  surgeons. 

A society  has  recently  been  instituted  at  Cincin' 
nati,  Ohio,  for  the  collection,  preservation,  exhibi- 
tion and  illustration  of  natural  and  artificial  curio- 
sities, particularly  those  of  the  western  country. 

A letter,  written  in  Ohio,  asserts  that  an  oil  spring 
has  lately  been  discovered  on  the  banks  of  Duck 
creek,  in  that  state.  It  affirms  that  the  spring  is 
in  the  form  of  a well,  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  42  feet  in  depth,  and  about  seven  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  creek.  That  the  oil  br>ils  out  con- 
continually,  about  six  barrels  a week,  and  runs 
into  the  creek,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with 
tlie  oil  three  feet  in  depth,  below  which  the  water 
is  salt. 

It  is  said  that  professor  Hare,  of  William  and 
Mary,  has  contrived  an  apparatus  for  burning  tar 
instead  of  oil,  to  light  cities,  manufactories,  &c. 
with  a great  diminution  of  expense.  He  has  ascer- 
tained that  three  pounds  of  tar,  burnt  in  this  ap- 
paratus, will  give  as  much  light  as  two  pounds  of 
oil  or  tallow,  burnt  in  the  usual  manner,  and  conse- 
quently, calculating  on  the  usual  prices  of  these 
articles,  and  the  entire  saving  of  wicks,  which  are 
not  required  for  the  burning  of  tar,  it  appears  that 
the  same  quantity  of  light  may  be  produced  in  this 
way  at  a very  reduced  cost. 

Clerical  Licenses  were  given  to  six  young  men,  at 
the  late  session  of  the  Presbytery  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  .1.  ' ’ 

A Lake  Erie  steam  boat,  in  entering  the  harbor 
of  Erie,  Pa.  on  the  27th  ult.  drew  under  her  wheel 
a boat  from  a public  vessel,  which  imprudently  at- 
tempted to  board  her  forward  of  her  works.  It  is 
not  mentioned  that  any  lives  were  lost.  The  steam 
boat,  while  efforts  were  making  to  save  the  small 
boat  and  crew,  was  drifted  on  the  bar,  where  she 
remained  two  days. 
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Popular  Feeling,  we  are  told,  was  highly  wrought! 
at  New  Haven,  at  the  ceremony  of  adopting  the] 
new  constitution.  The  old  charter  of  king  Charles 
was  used  for  the  wad  of  the  last  cannon  fared;  and 
when  the  bells  had  ceased  ringing  their  joyful  peal, 
they  tolled  a solemn  knell  for  the  departed  relic  of 
royalty. 

The  republican  ticket  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
New  Jersey,  has  succeeded  at  the  late  election, 
for  the  first,  time  in  several  years. 

The  weather , in  New  Orleans,  the  past  season, 
has  been  less  oppressive  than  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Frost  was  observed  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia on  the  4th  inst.  and  it  was  feared  that  the  cot- 
ton crops  had  suffered  by  it, 

The  mint.  A writer  in  the  Boston  Gazette  re- 
commends a greater  attention  to  the  coinage  of 
gold,  as  a very  great  saving  of  labor  and  expense, 
at  the  mint. 

American  dollars  and  half  dollars , it  is  said  by  a 
Boston  writer,  are  shipped  to  India,  as  well  as  Spa- 
nish. 

Thanksgiving  in  Pennsylvania. — Thursday,  the 
19th  of  next  month,  is  appointed  by  gov.  Findlay  as 
a day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  throughout  that 
State. 

Seneca  marble.— It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  north- 
ern papers,  that  a quarry  of  elegant  marble,  “beau- 
tifully variegated,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
proof  against  fire,  has  lately  been  discovered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seneca  lake.” 

Large  melon.  A Water-melon  was  raised  this  year 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jacob  Miller,  about  one  mile 
from  this  city,  weighing  46  pounds,  and  measuring 
in  length  four  feet  eight  and  an  half  inches,  and 
in  circumference  three  feet  two  and  an  half  inches. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  paper. 

There  is  now  growing  on  the  farm  of  Robert  Ha- 
milton, esq.  in  Brandywine  Hundred,  New-Castle 
county,  Delaware,  a stalk  of  corn,  measuring  as  it 
stands,  seventeen  and  a half  feet  in  height.  The 
seed  was  brought  from  the  West  Indies. 

Wilmington  paper. 

List  of  steam-boats  trading  to  New  Orleans. 


“Vesuvius 
JEtna 
Orleans 
Washington 
Harriet 
Buffalo 
Kentucky 
Constitution 


tons. 

tons. 

590 

Vesta 

203 

360 

Gen.  Jackson 

142 

324 

Cincinnati 

157 

i 403 

Ohio 

364 

154 

Louisiannais 

102 

249 

Napoleon 

315 

112 

George  Madison 

158 

i 113 

Franklin 

131 

t 106 

— 

Total  number  of  tons 

3642 

Eagle,  lately  arrived- 
sunk,  now  repairing. 


-Pike,  sunk — Jas.  Monroe, 


Commodore  Perry  and  captain  Heath. 

From  the  Washington  City  Oazette  of  Oct.  17.  It 
is  reported  that  these  two  gentlemen  have  made 
an  arrangement  to  settle  their  differences  by  duel; 
the  meeting  to  take  place  somewhere  to  the  east- 
ward; a certain  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  now  ab- 
sent from  the  city,  is  named  as  a second  to  the  for- 
mer. Capt.  Heath,  who  generally  resides  here,  left 
the  city  a few  days  ago;  and  com.  Perry,  who  late- 
ly arrived  here  from  Baltimore,  returned  in  the 
same  direction  the  very  next  morning.  These  move- 
ments, and  some  other  circumstances  of  a corro- 
borating nature,  seem  to  strengthen  the  conjecture. 

From  the  New  York  National  Advocate,  of  Oct. 
20. — The  unfortunate  dispute  between  the  above 


gentlemen  has  been  the  subject  various  com- 
ment, and  has  excited  considerable  interest 
throughout  the  union.  Commodore  Perry  conceiving 
that  an  atonement  was  necessary  for  having,  in  a 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  raised  his  hand  to  an  offi- 
cer holding  a commission  under  the  government, 
afforded  capt.  Heath  the  satisfaction  he  required. 

The  meeting  took  place  yesterday,  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  when  com.  Perry  received  the  fire  of  capt. 
Heath,  without  injury— reserving  his  fire,  and  re- 
fusing, at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  said  right; 
and  capt.  Heath  satisfied  at  this  gallant  and  mag- 
nanimous atonement,  the  parties  thus  honorably 
terminated  this  unpleasant  difference,  which,  we 
trust,  will  hereafter  b*"  buried  in  oblivion. 

We  have  received  several  documents  relative  to 
the  transaction,  from  which  it  appears  that  com.  Per- 
ry has  conducted  himself  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner in  this  affair,  and  justified  the  favorable  opinion 
entertained  of  his  gallantry  and  good  conduct. 


Debate  on  National  Improvement.. 

MU.  CI.AV’s  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  had  been  anxious  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  chairman  fora  few  moments,  to  re- 
ply to  some  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  various  gentlemen.  He  was  aware  that,  in 
doing  this,  he  risked  the  loss  of  what  was  of  the  ut- 
most value, — the  kind  favor  of  the  house,  wearied  as 
its  patience  was  by  this  prolonged  debate.  But  when 
be  felt  what  a deep  interest  the  union  at  large,  and 
particularly  that  quarter  of  it  whence  he  came, 
had  in  the  decision  of  the  present  question,  he 
could  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  earnestly  urging 
upon  the  house  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  im- 
portant power  which  that  question  involved..  It 
will  be  recollected  said  Mr.  C.  that,  if  unfortunate- 
ly there  should  be  a majority  both  against  the  ab- 
stract proposition  asserting  that  power,  and  against 
its  practical  execution,  the  power  is  gone  forever 
— the  question  is  put  at  rest  so  long  as  the  consti- 
tution remains  as  it  is:  and  with  respect  to  any 
amendment,  in  this  particular,  he  confessed  he  ut- 
terly despaired-  It  would  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  bill  which  passed  congress  on  this  subject,  at 
the  last  session,  had  been  rejected  by  the  late  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States;  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  session,  the  president  had 
communicated  his  clear  opinion,  after  every  effort 
to  come  to  a different  conclusion,  that  congress 
did  not  possess  the  power  contended  for,  and  had 
called  upon  us  to  take  up  the  subject  in  the  shape 
of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution;  and, moreover, 
that  the  predecessor  of  the  present  and  late  presi- 
dents bad  also  intimated  his  opinion  that  congress 
did  not  possess  the  power.  With  the  great  weight 
and  authority  of  the  opinipns  of  these  distinguish- 
ed men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  fact,  so- 
lemnly entered  upon  the  reoord,  that  this  house, 
after  a deliberate  review  of  the  ground  taken  by  it 
at  the  last  session,  had  decided  against  the  exis- 
tence ofit,  (if  such  fatally  should  be  the  decision) 
the  power,  he  repeated,  was  gone — gone  forever, un- 
less restored  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution. 
With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  such 
an  amendment,  he  thought  it  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  Two  different  descriptions  of  persons, 
entertaining  sentiments  directly  opposed,  would 
unite  and  defeat  such  an  amendment;  one  embrac- 
ing those  who  believed  that  the  constitution,  fair- 
ly interpreted,  already  conveys  the  power,  and,  the 
other,  those  who  think  that  congress  have  not,  and 
ought  not  to  have  it.  As  a large  portion  of  con- 
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gress,  and  probably  a majority,  believed  the  power 
already  to  exist,  it  must  be  evident,  if  he  were 
right  in  supposing  that  any  considerable  number  of 
that  majority  would  vote  against  an  amendment 
which  they  did  not  believe  necessary,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  amend  would  fail.  Considering,  as  he 
did,  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the 
union  of  the  states,  paramount  as  that  considera- 
tion ever  should  be  over  all  others,  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and 
in  war,  it  becomes  us,  said  Mr.  C.  solemnly  and 
deliberately  and  anxiously  to  examine  the  constitu 
tion,  and  not  to  surrender  it,  if  fairly  to  be  col- 
lected from  a just  interpretation  of  that  instru- 
ment. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  power,  by  bringing  up  the 
old  theme  of  “state  rights,”  he  would  observe,  that 
if  the  illustrious  persons,  just  referred  to,  were 
against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution, 
they  were  on  pur  side  as  to  the  harmless  and  bene- 
ficial character  of  the  power.  For  it  was  not  to  be 
conceived,  that  each  of  them  would  have  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  they 
believed  that  the  possession  of  such  a power,  by 
"the  general  government,  would  be  detrimental, 
much  less  dangerous,to  the  independence  and  liber- 
ties of  the  states.  What  real  ground  was  there 
for  this  alarm?  Gentlemen  had  not  condescended 
to  show  how  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  was  to  follow  from  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. We  contend  for  the  power  to  make  roads 
and  canals  to  distribute  the  intelligence,  force,  and 
productions  of  the  country  through  all  its  parts; 
and  for  such  jurisdiction  only  over  them  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  preservation  from  wanton  injury 
and  from  gradual  decay.  Suppose  such  a power  is 
maintained,  and  in  full  operation;  imagine  it  to  ex- 
tend to  every  canal  made,  or  proposed  to  be  made, 
and  to  every  post  road,  how  inconsiderable  and 
insignificant  is  the  power  in  a political  point  of 
view,  limited  as  it  is  with  regard  to  place  and  to 
purpose,  when  contrasted  with  the  great  mass  of 
powers  retained  by  the  stale  sovereignties!  What 
a small  substraction  from  that  mass!  Even  upon 
these  roads  and  canals,  the  state  governments,  ac 
cording  to  our  principles,  would  still  exercise  ju- 
risdiction over  every  possible  case  arising  upon 
them,  whether  of  crime  or  of  contract,  or  any  other 
human  transaction,  except  only  what  immediately 
affected  their  existence  and  preservation.  Thus 
defined,  thus  limited,  and  stript  of  all  factitious 
causes  of  alarm,  Mr.  C.  would  appeal  to  the  dis 
passionate  candor  of  gentlemen,  to  say  if  the  power 
really  presented  any  thing  frightful  in  it?  With 
respect  to  post  roads,  our  adversaries  admit  the 
right  of  way  in  the  general  government.  There 
had  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some  instan- 
ces of  conflict,  which  had  passed  away  without  any 
serious  difficulty.  Connecticut,  if  he  had  been 
rightly  informed,  had  disputed,  at  one  period,  the 
right  of  passage  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
general  government  persisted  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right,  and  Connecticut  herself,  and  every  body 
else,  have  acquiesced  in  it. 

The-  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  H.  Nelson) 
has  contended,  Mr.  C.  continued,  that  I do  not  ad- 
here, in  the  principles  of  construction  which  I ap- 
ply to  the  constitution,  to  the  republican  doctrines 
of  1798,  of  which  that  gentleman  would  have  us 
brieve  he  is  the  constant  disciple.  Isetme  call; 


the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  celebrated 
state  paper  to  which  we  both  refer  for  owr  princi- 
ples in  this  respect — a paper  which,  although  t 
had  not  seen  it  for  sixteen  years,  until  the  gentle- 
man had  the  politeness  to  furnish  me  with  it  during 
this  debate,  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  I shall  never  forget  the  satisfaction  with  which 
l first  perused  it.  1 find  that  I had  used,  with- 
out having  been  aware  of  it,  when  I formerly 
addressed  the  committee,  almost  the  identical  lan- 
guage employed  by  Mr.  Madison  in  that  paper.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  I claimed  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise any  power  under  the  constitution,  unless 
such  power  was  expressly  granted,  or  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  9ome  granted  power. 

1 have  not  sought  to  derive  the  power  from  the 
clause  which  authorises  congress  to  appropriate 
money.  I have  been  contented  with  endeavoring 
to  shew,  that  according  to  the  doctrines  of  1798, 
that  according  to  the  most  rigid  interpretation 
which  any  one  will  put  upon  the  instrument,  it  is 
expressly  given  in  one  case,  and  fairly  deducible 
in  others.  [Here  Mr.  C.  read  sundry  passages  froifl 
Mr.  Madison’s  report  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
in  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  several  states, 
concerning  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  shewing 
that  there  were  no  powers  in  the  general  govern- 
ment but  what  were  granted,  and  that,  whenever  a 
power  was  claimed  to  be  exercised  by  it,  such 
power  must  be  shewn  to  be  granted,  or  to  be  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  one  of  the 
specified  powers.]  It  would  be  remarked,  Mr.  C. 
said,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reasoning  on  the 
constitution,  had  not  employed  the  language  fashi- 
onable during  this  debate;  he  had  not  said  that  an 
implied  power  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  specified  power,  to  which  it  is 
appurtenant,  to  enable  the  general  government  to 
exercise  it.  No!  Mr.  C.  said,  this  was  a modem 
interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison 
had  employed  the  language'of  the  instrument  itself, 
and  had  only  contended  that  the  implied  power 
must  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect 
the  specified  power-  He  had  only  insisted  that 
when  congress  applied  its  sound  judgment  to  the 
constitution,  in  relation  to  implied  powers,  it 
should  be  clearly  seen  that  they  were  necessary 
and  proper  to  effectuate  the  specified  powers 
These,  said  Mr.  C.  are  my  principles;  but  they  are 
not  those  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  hi 
friends  on  this  occasion.  They  contend  for  a degree 
of  necessity  absolute  and  indispensable;  that  by 
no  possibility  could  the  power  be  otherwise  exe- 
cuted. 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  con- 
stitution, Mr.  C.  believed  never  to  have  been  con- 
troverted by  an  American  politician.  We  cannot 
foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingen- 
cies. Man  and  his  language  are  both  imperfect. — 
Hence,  the  existence  of  construction,  and  of  con- 
structive powers.  Hence  also  the  rule  that  a grant 
of  the  end  is  a grant  of  the  means.  If  you  amend 
the  constitution  a thousand  times,  the  same  imper- 
fection of  our  nature  and  our  language  will  attend 
our  new  works.  There  are  two  dangers  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  The  one  is,  that  the  general  go- 
vernment may  relapse  into  the  debility  which  ex- 
isted in  the  old  confederation,  and  finally  dissolve 
from  the  want  of  cohesion.  The  denial  to  it  of 
powers  plainly  conferred,  or  clearly  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  the  conferred  powers,  may  pro- 
duce this  effect.  And,  I think,  with  great  defer- 
ence to  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side,  this  is  the 
danger  to  which  their  principles  directly  tend.-*. 
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The  other  danger  is,  that  of  consolidation  by  the 
assumption  of  powers  not  granted  nor  incident  to 
granted  powers,  or  the  assumption  of  powers  which 
have  been  withheld  or  expressly  prohibited.  This 
was  the  danger  of  the  period  of  1798-9.  For  in- 
stance— that  in  direct  contradiction  to  a prohibito- 
ry clause  of  the  constitution,  a sedition  act  was 
passed;  and  an  alien  law  was  also  passed,  in  equal 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  express  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution.  It  was  by  such  measures 
that  the  federal  party,  (if  parties  might  be  named) 
throwing  off  the  veil,  furnished  to  their  adversaries 
the  most  effectual  ground  of  opposition.  If  they 
had  not  passed  those  acts,  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  the  current  of  power  would  have 
continued  to  flow  in  the  same  channel;  and  the 
change  of  parties  in  1801,  so  auspicious  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  country,  as  he  believed,  would  ne- 
ver have  occurred. 

Mr.  Clay  begged  the  committee — he  eutreated 
the  true  friends  of  the  confederated  union  of  these 
states,  to  examine  this  doctrine  of  state  rights,  and 
see  to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous,  consequences 
it  may  lead,  to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried,  and 
how  it  had  varied  by  the  same  state  at  different 
times.  In  alluding  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
he  assured  the  gentlemen  from  that  state,  and  par- 
ticularly the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  ciaim  of  Massachusetts  had  been  re- 
ferred, that  he  had  no  intention  to  create  any  preju- 
dice  against  that  claim.  He  hoped  that,  when  the 
subject  was  taken  up,  it  would  be  candidly  and  dis- 
passionately  considered,and  that  a decision  would  be 
mado  on  it  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  Union 
and  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  The  high  cha- 
racter, amiable  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  the  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Mason,  of  Massachusetts)  to  whom  he 
had  alluded,  would,  if  he  had  been  otherwise  inclin- 
ed, prevent  him  from  endeavoring  to  make  impres- 
sions unfavorable  to  the  claim  whose  justice  that,gen- 
ilemso  stands  pledged  to  manifest.  But,  in  the  peri- 
od  of  1798-9,  what  was  the  doctrine  promulgated 
by  Massachusetts?  It  was,  that  the  states,  in  their 
sovereign  capacities,  had  no  right  to  examine  into 
the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  measures 
of  the  general  government.  [Mr.C.  here  quoted 
several  passages  from  the  answer  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  re- 
solutions, concerning  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
to  prove  his  position.]  We  see  here  an  express 
disclaimer,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts,  of  any 
right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  expedi- 
ency of  the  acts  of  the  general  government.  But 
what  was  the  doctrine  which  the  same  state,  in 
1813,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and 
that  too  when  the  Union  was  menaced  on  all  sides? 
She  not  only  claimed,  but  exercised,  the  right  which 
in  1799,  she  had  so  solemnly  disavowed.  She 
claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
call  made, by  the  general  government, for  her  militia, 
and  she  refused  the  militia  called  for.  There  was 
so  much  plausibility  in  the  reasoning  employed  by 
that  state  in  support  of  her  modern  doctrine  of 
“state  rights,”  that,  were  it  not  for  the  unpopula- 
rity of  the  stand  she  took  in  the  late  war,  or  had  it 
been  in  other  times  and  under  other  circumstances, 
she  would  very  probably  have  escaped  a great  por- 
tion of  that  odium  which  has  most  justly  fallen  to 
her  lot.  The  constitution  gives  to  congress  power 
to  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  union,  to  suppress  insurrections  and  to 
repel  invasions,  and  in  no  other  cases.  The  militia 
was  called  out  by  the  general  government,  during 
the  late  war,  to  repel  invasion.  Massachusetts 


said,  as  you  have  no  right  to  the  militia  but  in  cer- 
tain contingencies,  she  was  competent  to  decide 
whether  those  contingencies  had  or  had  not  occur- 
red. And,  having  examined  the  fact,  what  then? — 
She  said  all  was  peace  and  quietness  in  Massachu- 
setts, no  non-execntion  of  the  laws — no  insurrection 
at  home — no  invasion  from  abroad,  nor  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  invasion.  And,  in  truth,  Mr.  C. 
said,  he  believed  there  was  no  actual  invasion  for 
nearly  two  years  after  the  requisition.  Under  these 
circumstances,  had  it  not  been  for  the  supposed 
motive  of  her  conduct,  he  asked  if  the  case  which 
Massachusetts  made  out  would  not  be  extremely 
plausible?  He  hoped  it  not  necessary  for  him  to 
say,  that  it  was  very  far  from  his  intention  to  con- 
vey any  thing  like  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
Massachusetts.  No!  his  doctrine  was,  that  the 
states,  as  states,  have  no  right  to  oppose  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  which  the  general  government 
asserts.  Any  state  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to 
express  its  opinion,  in  the  form  of  resolution  or 
otherwise,  and  to  proceed,  by  constitutional  means, 
to  redress  any  real  or  imaginary  grievance;  but  it 
has  no  right  to  withhold  its  military  aid,  when  cal- 
led upon  by  the  high  authorities  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, much  less  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  a 
law  regularly  passed.  To  suppose  the  existence  of 
such  an  alarming  right,  is  to  suppose,  if  not  dis- 
union itself,  such  a state  of  disorder  and  confusion, 
as  must  inevitably  lead  to  it. 

Mr.  C.  said,  that,  greatly  as  he  venerated  the 
state  which  gave  him  birth,  and  much  as  he  re- 
spected the  judges  of  its  supreme  court,  several 
of  whom  were  his  personal  friends,  he  was  obliged 
to  think  that  some  of  the  doctrines  which  that 
state  had  recently  held  concerning  state  rights, 
were  fraught  with  much  danger.  Had  those  doc- 
trines been  asserted  during  the  late  war,  a large 
share  of  the  public  disapprobation  which  has  been 
given  to  Massachusetts,  might  have  fallen  to  Vir- 
ginia. What  were  these  doctrines?  The  courts 
of  Virginia  have  asserted  that  they  have  a right  to 
determine  on  the  constitutionality  of  any  law  or 
treaty  of  the  United  States,  and  to  expound  them 
according  to  their  own  views,  even  if  they  should 
vary  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  asserted  more — that 
from  their  decision  there  could  be  no  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there 
exists  in  congress  no  power  to  frame  a law,  oblig- 
ing the  court  of  the  state,  in  the  last  resort,  to  sub- 
mit its  decision  to  the  supervision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States;  or  if  he  did  not  misun- 
derstand the  doctrine,  to  withdraw  from  the  state 
tribunals  controversies  involving  the  laws  of  United 
States,  and  to  place  them  before  the  federal  judi- 
ciary. I am  a friend,  said  Mr.  C.  a true  friend,  to 
state  rights;  but  not  in  all  cases  as  they  are  assert- 
ed. The  states  have  their  appointed  orbit;  so  has  the 
union;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair, 
legitimate  and  constitutional  sphere.  We  should 
equally  avoid  that  subtle  process  of  argument 
which  dissipates  into  air  the  powers  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would 
snatch  from  the  states,  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  general  government.  We  shall  thus  escape 
both  the  dangers  I noticed — that  of  relapsing  into 
the  alarming  weakness  of  the  confederation,  which 
was  described  as  a mere  rope  of  sand,  and  also 
that  other,  perhaps  not  the  greatest  danger,  conso- 
lidation. No  man  deprecates  more  than  I do  the 
idea  of  consolidation;  yet,  between  separation  and 
consolidation,  painful  as  would  be  the  alternative, 
he  would  greatly  prefer  the  latter. 
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Mr.  Clay  would  now  proceed  to  endeavor  to  dis-| 
cover  the  real  difference,  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  constitution,  between  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  and  himself.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
was  no  power  in  the  general  government  but  that 
which  is  expressly  granted,  or  which  is  impliable 
from  an  express  grant.  The  difference  then  must 
be  in  the  application  of  this  rule.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  had  favored  the  house  with  so 
able  an  argument  on  the  subject,  bad  conceded, 
though  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  existence  of  in- 
cidental powers,  but  be  contended  that  they  must 
have  a direct  and  necessary  relation  to  some  speci 
fied  power.  Granted.  But  who  is  to  judge  of  this 
relation?  And  what  rule  can  you  prescribe  differ- 
ent from  that  which  the  constitution  has  required, 
that  it  should  be  necessary  and  prope"?  Whatever 
may  be  the  rule,  in  whatever  language  you  may 
choose  to  express  it,  there  must  be  a certain  de- 
gree of  discretion  left  to  the  agent  who  is  to  apply 
it.  But  gentlemen  are  alarmed  at  this  discretion; 
that  law  of  tyrants;  on  which  they  contend  there 
is  no  limitation.  Tt  should  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  gentlemen  are  necessarily 
brought,  by  the  very  course  of  reasoning  which 
they  themselves  employ,  by  all  the  rules  which 
they  would  lay  down  for  the  constitution,  to  cases 
where  discretion  must  exist.  But  is  there  no  limi- 
tation, no  security  against  the  abuse  of  L?  Yes, 
there  is  such  security  In  the  fact  of  our  being  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  equally  affected  ourselves 
by  the  laws  we  promulgate.  There  is  the  further 
security  in  the  oath  which  is  taken  to  support  the 
constitution,  and  which  will  tend  to  restrain  con- 
gress  frsm  deriving  powers  which  are  not  proper 
and  necessary.  There  is  the  yet  further  security, 
that,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years,  the  members 
must  be  amenable  to  the  people  for  the  manner  in 
which  their  trust  has  been  performed.  And  there 
remains  also  that  further,  though  awful  security, 
the  last  resort  of  society,  which  he  contended  be- 
longed alike  to  the  people  and  to  the  states  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme 
cases,  and  when  oppression  becomes  intolerable, 
the  right  of  resistance.  Take  the  gentleman’s  own 
doctrine,  (Mr.  Barbour)  the  most  restricted  which 
had  been  asserted,  and  what  other  securities  have 
we  against  the  abuse  of  power,  than  those  which  I 
have  enumerated?  Say  that  there  must  be  art  ab- 
solute necessity  to  justify  the  exercise  of  an  impli- 
ed power,  who  is  to  define  that  absolute  necessity, 
and  then  to  apply  it?  "Who  is  to  be  the  judge? 
Where  is  the  security  against  transcending  that 
limit?  The  rule  the  gentleman  contends  for  has 
no  greater  security  than  that  insisted  upon  by  us. 
It  equally  leads  to  the  same  discretion,  a sound 
discretion,  exercised  under  all  the  responsibility 
of  a solemn  oath,  of  a regard  to  our  fair  fame,  of  a 
knowledge  that  we  are  ourselves  the  subjects  of 
those  laws  which  we  pass,  and  lastly,  of  the  right  of 
resisting  insupportable  tyranny.  And,  by  way  of 
illustration,  Mr.  C.  said,  that,  if  the  sedition  act 
had  not  been  condemned  by  the  indignant  voice  of 
the  community,  the  right  of  resistance  would  have 
accrued.  If  congress  assumed  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  right  of  speech,  and  to  assail,  by  penal 
statutes,  that  greatest  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  there  were  no  other 
means  to  arrest  their  progress,  but.  that  to  which 
he  had  referred,  lamentable  as  would  be  the  ap-l 
peal,  such  a*  monstrous  abuse  of  power  1 > con- 
tended, would  authorise  a recurrence  to  that 
righV 


If,  then,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  anti 
himself  differed  so  little  in  tbeir  general  princi- 
ples, as  he  thought  he  had  shown,  he  would  pro- 
ceed, for  a few  moments,  to  look  at  the  constitu- 
tion a little  more  in  detail.  I have  contended, 
said  Mr.  C.  that  the  power  to  construct  post  roads, 
is  expressly  granted  in  the  power  to  establish  post 
roads  If  it  be,  there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy; 
but  if  not,  the  next  enquiry  is,  whether  that  power 
may  be  fairly  deduced  by  implication,  from  any  of 
the  specified  grants  of  power.  To  shew  that  the 
power  is  expressly  granted,  I might  safely  appeal 
to  the  arguments  already  used,  to  prove  that  the 
words  establish,  in  this  case,  can  mean  only  one 
thing— the  right  of  making.  Several  gentlemen 
had  contended  that  the  word  had  a different  sense; 
and  one  had  resorted  to  the  preamble  of  the  con- 
stitution to  shew  that  the  phrase  “to  establish  jus- 
tice,” there  used,  did  not  convey  the  power  of  crea- 
tion. If  the  word  “establish”  was  there  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  which  gentlemen  claimed  far  it,  that 
of  adoption  or  designation,  congress  could  have 
had  a choice  only  of  systems  of  justice  pre-existing. 
Would  any  gentleman  contend  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  the  Justitian  code,  the  Napoleon 
code,  the  code  of  civil,  or  the  code  of  common  or 
canon  law?  Establishment  means  in  the  preamble, 
as  in  other  cases,  construction,  formation,  creation. 
Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases  of  crime,  which  are  merely 
malum  prohibitum , if  you  do  not  resort  to  construc- 
ted, to  creating,  when  you  make  the  offence.  By 
your  laws  denouncing  certain  acts  as  criminal  of- 
fences, laws  which  the  good  of  society  required 
you  to  pass,  and  to  adapt  to  our  peculiar  condition, 
you  do  construct  and  create  a system  of  rules,  to 
be  administered  by  the  judiciary.  But  gentlemen 
sav  that  the  word  cannot  mean  make,-  that  you 
would  not  say,  for  example,  to  establish  a ship,  to 
establish  a chair.  In  the  application  of  this,  as  of 
all  other  terms,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject;  and  if  it  cannot  properly  be  used  in 
all  cases,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  cannot  be  in  any. 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration,  that,  under 
the  old  articles  of  confederation,  congress  had  over 
the  subject  of  post  roads  just  as  much  power  as 
gentlemen  allow  to  the  exiting  government,  that 
it  was  the  general  scope  and  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
stitution to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment,  and  that,  in  fact,  in  this  very  clause,  the 
power  to  establish  post  offices,  which  was  alone 
possessed,  by  the  former  government,  he  thought 
that  he  might  safely  consider  the  argument,  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  as  successfully  maintained. 
With  respect  to  military  roads,  the  concession  that 
they  may  be  made  when  called  for  by  the  emergen- 
cy, is  admitting  that  the  constitution  conveys  the 
power.  And  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  and  enlightened,  to  decide 
between  the  wisdom  of  these  two  constructions  of 
which  one  requires  you  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of 
your  power,  until  the  arrival  of  an  emergency, 
which  may  notallow  you  to  exert  it,  anil  the  other, 
without  denying  you  the  power,  if  you  can  exercise 
it  during  the  emergency,  claims  the  right  of  pro- 
viding beforehand  against  the  emergency. 

One  member  had  stated  what  appeared  to  him  a 
conclusive  argument  against  the  power  to  cut  cu? 
nals,  that  he  had  understood  that  a proposition, 
made  in  the  convention  to  insert  $uch  a power,  was 
rejected.  To  this  argument  more  than  one  suffi- 
cient answer  could  be  made.  In  the  first  place  the 
fact  it  self  had  been  denied,  and  he  had  never  yet 
seen  any  evidence  of  it.  But,  suppose  that  the  pro- 
position Irad  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the 
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motives  of  the  refusal  to  insert  it  were  known, 
gentlemen  were  not  authorised  to  draw  the  infe 
rence,  that  it  was  from  hostility  to  the  power,  or 
from  a desire  to  withhold  it  from  congress.  Might 
not  one  of  the  objections  be,  that  the  power  wa9 
fairly  to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the  specific  grants 
of  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  necessary 
to  insert  the  proposition:  that  to  adopt  it  indeed 
might  lead  to  weaken  or  bring  into  doubt  other  in- 
cidental powers  not  enumerated?  A member  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Storrs)  whose  absence  Mr.  C.  re- 
gretted on  this  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
great  aid  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  but  from  the  cause  of  that  absence,  had  inform- 
ed him  that,  in  the  convention  of  that  stale,  one  of 
the  objections  to  the  constitution  by  the  antifederak 
ists  was,  that  it  was  understood  to  convey  to  the  ge- 
neral government,  the  power  to  cut  canals.  How 
often,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
house,  do  w7e  reject  amendments,  upon  the  sole 
ground  that  they  are  not  necessary,  the.  principle 
of  the  amendment  being  already  contained  in  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  Federalist,  for  one  moment, 
to  shew  that  the  only  notice  taken  of  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  relates  to  post  roads,  was 
favorable  to  his  construction.  The  power,  that 
book  said,  must  always  be  a harmless  one.  He  had 
endeavored  to  shew  not  only  that  it  was  perfectly 
harmless,  but  that  every  exercise  of  it  must  be  ne- 
cessarily beneficial.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facili- 
tate intercourse  among  the  states,  says  the  Fede- 
ralist, can  be  unworthy  of  the  public  care.  What 
intercourse?  Even  if  restricted  on  the  narrowest 
theory  of  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  intelligence,  they  deny  that  to  us,  since 
they  will  not  admit  that  we  have  the  power  to  re- 
pair or  improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which  they 
yield  us.  In  a more  liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of 
the  word,  it>  will  comprehend  all  those  various 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  render  us  a homeogenous  people — one 
in  feeling,  in  interest,  and  affection;  as  we  are  one 
in  our  political  relation. 

Was  there  not  a direct  and  intimate  relation 
between  the  power  to  make  war  and  military  roads 
and  canals?  It  was  in  vain  that  the  convention 
should  have  confided  to  the  general  government 
the  tremendous  power  of  declaring  war — should 
have  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  employ  the  whole 
physical  means  of  the  nation,  to  render  the  war, 
whatever  may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glo- 
rious; if  the  power  is  withheld  of  transporting  and 
distributing  those  means.  Let  us  appeal  to  facts 
which  are  sometimes  worth  volumes  of  theory. 
We  have  recently  had.a  war  raging  on  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  union.  The  only  circumstance, 
which  gave  me  pain  at  the  close  of  that  war,  the 
detention  of  Moose  Island,  would  not  have  occur- 
ed,  if  we  had  possessed  military  roads.  Why  did 
not  the  union — why  did  not  Massachusetts  make  a 
struggle  to  to  re-conquer  the  island?  Not  for  the 
want  of  men;  not  for  the  want  of  patriotism,  he 
hoped,  but  from  the  want  of  physical  ability  to 
march  a force  sufficient  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  On 
the  north  western  frontier,  millions  of  money,  and 
some  of  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  state  from 
which  I have  the  honor  to  come,  were  waslef'uily 
expended  for  the  want  of  such  roads.  My  honora- 
ble friend  from  Ohio,  (gen.  Harrison,)  who  com- 
manded the  army  in  that  quarter,  could  furnish  a 
volume  of  evidence  on  this  subject.  What  now 
paralizes  our  arms  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  oc- 
casioned the  recent  massacre  of  fifty  of  our  brave 


soldiers?  What  but  the  1 an  of  proper  int*a»>s  for 
the  communication  of  intelligence,  and  for  thft 
transportation  of  our  resources  from  point  to  point? 
Whether  we  refer  to  our  own  experience,  or  to  that 
of  other  countries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the 
great  value  of  military  roads.  Those  great  mas- 
ters of  the  world,  the  Romans,  how  did  they  sustain 
their  power  so  many  centuries,  diffusing  law  and 
liberty,  and  intelligence  all  around  them?  They 
made  permanent  military  roads;  and  among  the  ob- 
jects of  interest,  which  Europe  now  presents,  are 
the  remains  of  those  Roman  roads,  which  are  shewn 
to  the  curious  enquirer.  If  there  were  no  other 
monument  remaining  of  the  sagacity,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious deeds  of  the  unfortunate  captive  of  St.  Hele- 
na, the  internal  improvements  which  he  made,  the 
road  from  Hamburgh  to  Basle,  would  perpetuate 
his  memory  to  future  ages.  In  making  these  allu- 
sions let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  de- 
sire to  see  military  roads  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  but  of  defence;  and  as  a part  of 
that  preparation  which  should  be  made  in  a season 
of  peace  for  a season  of  war,  I do  not  wish  to  spc 
this  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  prepa- 
ration for  war,  for  which  some  contend,  that  is, 
that  we  should  constantly  have  a large  standing 
army,  well  disciplined,  and  always  ready  to  act. 

I want  to  see  the  bill,  reported  by  my  friend  front 
Ohio,  or  some  other  embracing  an  effective 'militia 
system^  passed  into  a law;  u**d  a chain  of  roads 
and  aanals,  by  the  aid  cf  which  our  physical  means 
can  be  promptly  transported  to  any  required  point. 
These,  connected  with  a small  military  establish- 
ment to  keep  up  our  forts  and  garrisons,  constitute- 
the  kind  of  preparation  for  war,  which,  it  appeared 
to  him,  this  country  ought  to  make.  No  man,  who. 
has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  operations  of 
modern  war,  can  have  failed  to  remark  how  essen- 
tial good  roads  and  canals  are  to  the  success  of 
those  operations.  How  often  have  battles  been 
won  by  celerity  and  rapidity  of  movement?  It  was 
one  of  the  roost  essential  circumstances  in  war. 
But,  without  good  roads  it  was  impossible!  He 
recalled  to  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers the  fact  that,  in  the  senate,  several  years  ago, 
an  honorable  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Bayard)  whose  pre- 
mature death  he  ever  deplored— who  was  an  orna- 
ment to  the  councils  of  his  country;  and  whom, 
when  abroad,  he  found  the  able  and  fearless  advo- 
cate of  her  rights — had,  in  supporting  a subscrip- 
tion which  he  proposed  the  United  States  should 
make  to  the  stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal  company,  earnestly  recommended  the  mea- 
sure as  connected  with  our  operations  in  war.  I 
listened  to  my  friend  with  some  incredulity,  and 
thought  he  pushed  his  argument  too  far.  I had, 
soon  after,  a practical  evidence  of  its  justness. 
For,  in  travelling  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of 
1813,  l saw  transporting,  by  government,  from  Elk 
river  to  the  Delawaae,  large  quantities  of  massy 
timbers  for  the  construction  of  the  Guerriere  or  the 
Franklin,  or  both;  and  judging  from  the  number  of 
waggons  and  horses,  and  the  number  of  days  em- 
ployed, I believe  the  additional  expense  of  that  sin* 
gle  operaiion,  would  have  gone  very  far  to  complete 
that  canal,  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so  much 
eloquence  in  the  senate;  and  with  so  much  effect, 
too,  bills  having  passed  that  body  more  than  once  to 
give  aid,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  that  canal. 
With  notorious  facts  like  this,  was  it  not  obvious 
that  ; line  of  military  canals  was  not  only  necessary 
and  proper,  but  almost  indispensible  to  the.  war- 
making power? 

('To  be  concluded  in  nepl  mmber'J- 
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MR  CLAY’S  SPEECH— concluded 

One  of  the  rules  of  construction, Mr.  C.  continued,  i 
which  had  been  laid  down,  he  acknowledged  his  ! 
incapacity  to  comprehend.  Gentlemen  say  that  I 
the  power,  in  question,  is  a substantive  power;  and 
that  no  substantive  power  could  be  derived  by  im- 
plication. What  is  their  definition  of  a substantive 
power?  Will  they  favor  us  with  the  principle  of 
discrimination  between  powers  which,  being  sub- 
stantive, are  not  grantable  but  by  express  grant, 
and  those  which,  not  being  substantive,  may  be 
conveyed  by  implication?  Although  he  did  not  per- 
ceive why  this  power  was  more  entitled  than  many 
implied  powers  to  the  denomination  of  substantive, 
suppose  that  be  yielded,  how  did  gentlemen  prove 
that  it  may  not  be  conveyed  by  implication?  If  the 
positions  were  maintained,  which  have  not  vet 
been  proven,  that  the  power  is  substantive,  and 
that  no  substantive  power  can  be  implied,  yet  he 
trusted  it  had  been  satisfactorily  shewn  that  there 
was  an  express  grant. 

His  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Nelson) 
bad  denied  the  operation  of  executive  influence  on 
his  mind;  and  had  informed  the  committee  that 
from  that  quarter  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  to  hope, 
or  to  fear.  I did  not  impute  to  my  honorable  friend 
any  such  motive,  I know  his  independence  of  cha- 
racter and  of  mind,  too  well  to  do  so.  But,  I en- 
treat him  to  reflect,  if  he  does  not  expose  himself 
to  such  an  imputation  by  those  less  friendly  dis- 
posed towards  him  than  myself.  Let  us  look  a lit- 
tie  at  facts.  The  president  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a bank.  If  ever  there  were  a stretch 
of  the  implied  powers,  conveyed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, it  has  been  thought  that  the  grant  of  the 
charter  of  the  national  bank  was  one.  But  the  pre- 
sident recommends  it.  Where  was  then  my  hono- 
rable friend,  the  friend  of  state  rights,  who  so  pa 
tbetically  calls  upon  us  lo  repent,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  our  meditated  violation  of  the  constitution; 
and  who  kindly  expresses  his  hope  that  7ve  shall 
be  made  to  feel  the  public  indignation?  Where  was 
he  at  this  awful  epoch?  Where  was  that  eloquent 
tongue  which  we  have  now  heard  with  so  much 
pleasure?  Silent!  Silent  as  the  grave 

[Mr.  N.  said,  across  the  house,  that  lie  had  voted 
against  the  bank  bill  when  first  recommended.) 

Alas!  said,  Mr.  C.  my  honorable  friend  had  not 
the  heart  to  withstand  a second  recommendation 
from  the  president:  but,  when  it  came,  yielded,  no 
doubt,  most  reluctantly  to  the  executive  wishes, 
and  voted  for  the  bank  At  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, Mr.  Madison  recommends  (and  I will  pre- 
sently make  some  remarks  on  that  subject)  an  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  existing  powers  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  establish  a comprehensive  svstem  of 
internal  improvements.  Where  was  my  honorable 
friend  on  that  occasion?  Not  silent  as  the  grave, 
but  he  gave  a negative  vote  almost  as  silent.  No 
effort  was  made  on  his  part,  gre/it  as  he  is  when  he 
exerts  the  powers  of  his  well  stored  mind,  to  save 
the  commonwealth  from  that  greatest  of  all  cala 
mities,  a system  of  internal  improvement.  No,  al- 
though a war  with  all  the  allies,  he  now  thinks, 
would  be  less  terrible  than  the  adoption  ef  this  re- 
port, notone  word  then  dropt  from  his  lips  against 
the  measure.  [Mr.  Nelson  said  he  voted  against 
Vol.  X y.« 10. 


I the  bili.)  That  he  whispered  out  an  unwilling  nc- 
t gative,  Mr.  C.  did  not  deny;  but  it  was  unsustidnecl 
j by  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  was  poured  out 
I on  the  present  occasion  But,  said  Mr.  C.  we  have 
an  executive  message  now,  not  quite  as  ambiguous 
in  its  terms,  nor  as  oracular  in  ns  meaning,  ::s  that 
of  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  been.  No!  ihd 
president  now  says,  that  he  has  made  great  efforts 
to  vanquish  his  objections  to  the  power,  and  that  he 
cannot  but  believe  that  it  does  not  exist.  Then 
my  honorable  friend  rouses,  thunders  forth  the 
danger  in  which  the  constitution  is,  and  sounds 
aloud  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  Par  from  insinuating 
that  he  is  at  all  biased  by  the  executive  wishes,  I 
appeal  to  his  candor  to  say,  if  there  is  not  a remark- 
able coincidence  between  his  zeal  and  exertion®, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate? 

Now  let  us  review  those  opinions,  as  cornmirni, 
cated  at  different  periods.  It  was  the  opinion  of  \fr. 
Jefferson,  that,  although  there  was  no  general  row! 
er  vested,  by  the  constitution,  in  congress  tocon- 
struct  roads  and  canals,  without  the  consent  of  the 
states,  yet  such  a power  might  be  exercised  with 
their  assent.  Mr.  Jefferson,  not  only  held  this  opi- 
nion in  the  abstract,  but  he  practically  executed  if, 
in  the  instance  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  how? 
First  by  a compact  made  with  the  state  of  Ohio 
for  the  application  of  a specified  fuud,  and  then  by 
compacts  with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, to  apply  the  fuud  so  set  apart  within  thr-'fr 
respective  limits.  If,  however,  l rightly  under, 
stood  my  honorable  friend  the  other  clay,  he  ex> 
pressly  denied  (and  in  that  I concur  with  him)  that 
the  power  could  be  acquired  by  the  mere  consent 
of  the  state.  Yet  he  defended  the  act  of  Mr.  JpL 
ferson,  in  the  case  referred  to  [Mr.  Nelson  express- 
ed his  dissent  to  this  statement  of  his  argument.) 
Mr.  C.  said  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  misstate 
the  gentleman,  lie  certainly  had  understood  him 
to  say,  that,  as  the  road  was  first  stipulated  for  in 
the  compact  with  Ohio,  it  was  competent  afterwards 
to  carry  it  through  the  states  mentioned,  with  their 
assent.  Now,  if  we  have  not  fhe  right  to  make  a 
road  in  virtue  of  one  compact  made  with  a single 
state,  can  we  obtain  it  by  two  contracts  made  with 
several  states?  The  character  of  the  fund  could  not 
affect  the  question.  It  was  totally  immaterial 
whether  it  arose  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
or  from  the  general  revenue.  Suppose  a contract, 
made  with  Massachusetts,  that  a certain  portion 
of  the  revenue,  collected  at  the  port  of  Boston  from 
foreign  trade,  should  be  expended  in  making  roads 
and  canals  leading*  to  that  state;  and  that  a subse- 
quent compact  should  he  made  with  Connection., 
or  New  Hampshire,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  fu:W{ 
on  these  objects,  within  their  limits.  Can  we  ac- 
quire the  power,  in  this  manuer,  over  internal  im- 
provements, if  we  do  not  possess  it  independently 
of  such  compacts?  He  conceived  clearly  not.  And 
be  was  entirely  at  a loss  to  comprehend  how  gen- 
tlemen, consistently  with  their  own  principles, 
could  justify  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  road! 
No  man,  he  said,  was  prouder  than  he  wh.;  of  t!i  .t 
noble  monument  of  the  provident  care  oftlie  nai  r.\ 
and  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  projectors;  and  h« 
trusted,  that,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  undo  !i-.- 
SQi-uples,  here  or  elsewhere,  an  appropriate  n 
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would  be  made  to  complete  that  roaJ.  He  confes 
sed,  however,  freely,  that  he  was  entirely  unable  to 
conceive  of  any  principle  on  which  that  road  could 
be  supported  that  would  not  uphold  the  general 
power  contended  for. 

He  would  now  examine  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Of  all  the  acts  of  that  pure,  virtuous  and  il- 
lustrious stasesman,  whose  administration  has  so 
powerfully  tended  to  advance  the  glory,  honor  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  he  most  regretted,  for 
his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  the  re- 
jection of  the  bill  of  the  last  session.  He  thought 
it  irreconcileable  with  Mr.  Madison’s  own  princi- 
ples— those  great,  broad  and  liberal  principles  on 
which  he  so  ably  administered  the  government. 
And,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  when  I appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  l ist  congress,  who  are  now  in  my  hearing,  I 
am  authorized  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  majority 
of  thqn,  that  no  circumstance,  not  even  an  earth- 
quake that  should  hate  swallowed  up  one  half  of 
this  city,  could  have  excited  more  surprise  than 
when  it  was  first  communicated  to  this  house,  that 
Mr.  Madison  had  rejected  his  own  bill— I say  his 
own  bill:  for  H is  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  meant  nothing,  if  it  did  not  recommend 
such  an  exercise  of  power  as  was  contained  in  that 
bill.  My  friend,  who  is  near  me,  (Mr.  Johnson  of 
Virginia)  the  operations  of  whose  vigorous  and  in- 
dependent mind  depend  upon  his  own  internal  per- 
ceptions, has  expressed  himself  with  a becoming 
manliness,  and  thrown  aside  the  authority  of  names, 
as  having  no  bearing  with  him  on  the  question. 
Ilut  their  authority  has  been  referred  to,  and  will 
have  influence  with  others.  It  was  impossible, 
moreover,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  question  is 
now  a question  between  the  executive  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  the 
other.  So  it  is  understood  in  the  country,  and  such 
is  the  fct.  Mr.  Madison  enjoys,  in  his  retreat  at 
Montpelier,  the  repose  and' the  honors  due  to  his 
eminent  and  laborious  public  services;  and  I would 
be  among  the  last  to  disturb  it.  However  painful 
it  is  to  me  to  animadvert  upon  any  of  his  opinions, 
I feel  perfectly  sure,  that  the  circumstance  can  only 
be  viewed  by  liim  with  an  enlightened  liberality. 
What  lire  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Madison  on  this  subject?  I will  not  refer  to 
all  the  messages  wherein  he  has  recommended  in- 
ternal improvements;  but  to  that  alone  which  he 
addressed  to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session,  which  contains  this  passage:  “I  parti- 
cularly invite  again  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
expediency  of  exercising  their  existing  powers,  and, 
where  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the  prescribed 
mode  of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  effectuate  a 
comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals,  such  as 
will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  toge- 
ther every  part  of  our  country,  by  promoting  inter- 
course and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the 
share  of  every  part  in  the  common  stock  of  national 
prosperity.”  In  the  examination  of  this  passage, 
two  positions  forced  themselves  upon  our  attention. 
The  first  was,  the  assertion,  that  there  are  existing 
powers  in  congress  to  effectuate  a comprehensive 
System  of  roads  and  canals,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  draw  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
more  closely  together.  Audi  would  candidly  ad- 
mit, in  the  second  place,  that  it  was  intimated,  that, 
in  th e exercise  of  those  existing  powers,  some  de- 
fect might  be  discovered  which  would  render  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  necessary.  Nothing 
could  be  move  clearly  affirmed  than  the  first  posi- 
tion; hut  in  the  message  of  Mr.  Madison  returning 
the  bill,  passed  in  consequence  of  his  recommen- 


dation, he  has  not  specified  a solitary  ca^e  to  which 
those  existing  powers  are  applicable;  he  has  not 
told  us  what  he  meant  by  those  existing  powers; 
and  the  general  scope  of  his  reasoning,  in  that  mes- 
sage, if  well  founded,  proved  that  there  were  no  ex- 
isting powers  whatever.  It  was  apparent  that  Mr. 
Madison  himself  had  not  examined  some  of  those 
principal  sources  of  the  constitution  from  which, 
during  this  debate,  the  power  had  been  derived. 

I deeply  jegret,  and  I know  that  Mr.  Madison  re- 
gretted, that  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
bill  was  presented  to  him,  (the  last  day  but  one  of 
a most  busy  session)  deprived  him  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  that  thorough  investigation  of  which  no 
man  is  more  capable.  It  is  certain,  that,  taking 
his  two  messages  at  the  same  session  together, 
they  are  perfectly  irreconcileable.  What,  more- 
over, was  the  nature  of  that  bill?  It  did  not  apply 
the  money  to  any  specific  object  of  internal  im- 
provement, nor  designate  any  particular  mode  in 
which  it  should  be  applied;  but  merely  set  apart 
and  pledged  the  fund  to  the  general  purpose,  sub- 
ject to  the  future  disposition  of  congress.  If  then, 
there  were  any  supposable  case  whatever,  to  which 
congress  might  apply  money  in  the  erection  of  a 
road,  or  cutting  a canal,  the  bill  did  not  violate  the 
constitution.  And  it  ought  not  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated, that  money  constitutionally  appropriated 
by  one  congress  would  afterwards  be  unconstitu- 
tionally expended  by  another. 

I come  now,  said  Mr.  C.  to  the  message  of  Mr. 
Monroe;  and  if,  by  the  communication  of  his  opi- 
nion to  congress,he  intended  to  prevent  discussions} 
he  has  most  wofully  failed.  I know  that  accord- 
ing to  a most  venerable  and  excellent  usage,  the 
opinion,  neither  of  the  president  nor  of  the  senate, 
upon  any  proposition  depending  in  this  house, 
ought  to  be  adverted  to.  Even  in  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  a member  who  would  refer  to  the 
opinion  of  the  sovereign,  in  such  a case,  would  be 
instantly  called  to  order;  but  under  the  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  ot  the  president  having,  with, 
I have  no  doubt,  the  best  motives,  volunteered  his 
opinion  on  this  head,  and  inverted  the  order  of  le- 
gislation by  begining  where  it  should  end,  I am 
compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  refer  to  that  opi- 
nion. I cannot  but  deprecate  the  practice  of  which 
the  president  has,  in  this  instance,  set  the  example 
to  his  successors*  The  constitutional  order  of  le- 
gislation supposes  that  every  bill  originating  in  one 
house,  shall  be  there  deliberately  investigated, 
without  influence  from  any  other  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature; and  then  remitted  to  the  other  house  for 
a like  free  and  unbiased  consideration.  Having 
passed  both  houses,  it  is  Vo  be  laid  before  the  pre- 
sident; signed,  if  approved,  and,  if  disapproved,  to 
be  returned,  with  his  objections,  to  the  originating 
bouse.  In  this  manner,  entire  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action  is  secured,  and  the  president  finally 
sees  the  proposition  in  the  most  matured  form 
which  congress  can  give  to  it.  The  practical  ef- 
fect, to  say  no  more,  of  forestalling  the  legislative 
opinion,  and  telling  us  what  we  may  or  may  not 
do,  will  be  to  deprive  the  president  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  considering  a proposition  so  mature 
ed,  and  11s  of  the  benefit  of  his  reasoning  applied 
specifically  to  such  proposition.  For  the  consti- 
tution further  enjoins  it  upon  him  to  sta  e his  ob- 
jections upon  returning  the  bill.  The  originating 
house  is  then  to  re-consider  it,  and  deliberately  to 
weigh  those  objections;  and  it  is  further  required, 
when  the  question  is  again  taken,  shall  the  bill 
pass,  those  objections  notwithstanding?  that  the 
votes  shall  be  solemnly  spread,  by  ayes  and  noes, 
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upon  the  record.  Of  this  opportunity  of  thus  re- 
cording our  opinions,  on  matters  of  great  public 
concern,  we  are  deprived,  if  we  submit  to  the  in- 
novation of  the  pre>i  lent.  I will  not  press  this 
part  of  the  subject  further.  1 repeat,  again  and 
again,  that  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  president 
was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives.  I am  compel- 
led, however,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of 
opinion  which,  so  long  as  I exist  I will  maiotain,  to 
say  that  the  proceeding  is  irregular  and  unconstitu- 
tional. Let  us,  however,  examine  the  reasoning 
and  opinion  of  the  president.  [Mr.  C.  here  quoted 
the  passage  of  the  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  which  follows:] 

“A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from  the 
first  formation  of  our  constitution  to  the  present 
time,  among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtuoos 
citizens,  respecting  the  right  of  congress  to  estab- 
lish such  a system  of  improvement.  Taking  into 
view  the  trust  with  which  l am  now  honored,  it 
would  be  improper,  after  what  has  passed,  that  this 
discussion  should  be  revived,  with  an  uncertainty 
of  my  opinion  respecting  the  right.  Disregarding 
early  impressions,  l have  bestowed  on  the  subject 
all  the  deliberation  which  its  great  importance  and 
a just  sense  of  my  duty  required,  and  the  result  is, 
a settled  conviction  in  my  mind  that  congress  do 
not  possess  the  right.  It  is  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  specified  powers  granted  to  congress;  nor  can 
I consider  it  incidental  to,  or  a necessary  mean, 
viewed  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  for  carrying  into 
effect  any  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically 
granted.  In  communicating  this  result,  1 cannot 
resist  the  obligation  which  I feel,  to  suggest  to 
congress  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  the 
states  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  shall  give  the  right  in  question.  In 
Cases  of  doubtful  construction,  especially  of  such 
vital  interest,  it  comports  with  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  our  institutions,  and  will  contribute  much  to 
preserve  them,  to  apply  to  our  constituents  for  an 
explicit  grant  of  the  power.  We  may  confidently 
rely,  that,  if  it  appears  to  their 'satisfaction  that 
the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  granted.” 

In  this  passage  the  president  has  furnished  us 
with  no  reasoning,  no  argument  in  support  of  bis 
opinion— nothing  addressed  to  the  understanding. 
He  gives  us,  indeed,  an  historical  account  of  the 
operations  of  his  own  mind,  and  he  asserts  that  he 
has  made  a laborious  effort  to  conquer  his  early 
impressions,  but  that  the  result  is  a settled  con- 
viction against  the  power,  without  a single  reason. 
In  his  position,  that  the  power  must  be  specifically 
granted,  or  incident  to  a power  so  granted,  it  has 
been  seen  that  I have  the  honor  to  entirely  concur 
with  him;  but,  he  says  the  power  is  not  among  the 
speeded  powers.  Has  he  taken  into  consideration 
the  clause  respecting  post  roads,  and  told  us  how, 
and  why  that  does  not  convey  the  power?  If  he 
had  acted  within  what  I conceive  to  be  his  consti- 
tutional sphere  of  rejecting  the  bill,  after  it  had 
passed  both  houses,  lie  must  have  learnt  that  great 
stress  was  placed  on  that  clause,  and  we  should 
have  been  enlightened  by  his  comments  upon  it. 
As  to  his  denial  of  the  power,  as  an  incident  to  any 
of  the  express  grants,  Mr,  C.  said,  he  would  have 
thought  that  we  might  have  safely  appealed  to  the 
experience  of  the  president,  during  the  late  war, 
/ when  the  country  derived  so  much  benefit  fi  om  his 
judicious  administration  of  the  duties  of  the  war 
department,  whether  roads  and  canals  for  military 
purposes  were  not  essential  to  celerity  and  suc- 
cessful result  in  the  operations  of  armies.  This 
JJart  of  the  message  was  all  assertion,  and  contain- 


ed no  argument  which  he  could  comprehend,  or 
which  mat  the  points  contended  for  during  this 
debate.  Allow  me  here,*  said  Mr.  C.  to  say,  and 
I do  it  without  the  least  disrespect  to  that  branch 
of  the  government,  on  whose  opinions  and  acts  it 
has  been  rendered  my  painful  duty  to  comment; 
let  me  say,  in  reference  to  any  man,  however  ele- 
vated his  station,  even  if  he  be  endowed  with  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  a sovereign,  that  his  ucta 
are  worth  infinitely  more,  and  are  more  intelligible 
than  mere  paper  sentiments  or  declarations.  And 
what  have  been  the  acts  of  the  president?  During 
bis  tour  of  the  last  summer,  did  he  not  order  a 
road  to  be  cut  or  repaired  from  near  Platt sburg  to 
the  St.  Lawrenca?  Anil  my  honorable  f.  iend  will 
excuse  me,  if  my  comprehension  is  too  dull  toper- 
ceive  the  force  of  that  argument  which  seeks  to 
draw  a distinction  between  repairing  an  old  and 
making  a new  road.  [Mr.  Nelson  said  he  had  not 
drawn  that  distinction,  having  only  stated  the  fact.] 
Certainly  no  such  distinction  was  to  be  found  in 
the  constitution  or  existed  in  reason.  Grant,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  reparation  and  we  will  make  it 
do.  We  will  take  the  post  roads,  sinuous  as  they 
•re,  and  put  them  in  a condition  to  enable  the  mads 
to  pass,  without  those  mortifying  and  painful  de- 
lays and  disappointments  to  which  we,  at  least  in 
the  west,  are  so  often  liable.  The  president  then, 
ordered  a road  of  considerable  extent  to  be  con- 
utructed'  or  repaired,  on  his  sole  authority,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  when  no  enemy  threaten- 
ed the  country,  and  when,  in  relation  to  the  power 
as  to  which  alone  that  road  could  be  useful  in  time 
of  war,  there  existed  the  best  understanding,  and 
a prospect  of  lasting  friendship  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.  On  his  sole  authority  the  presi- 
dent acted,  and  we  are  already  called  upon  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to 
sanction  the  act  by  an  appropriation.  This  mea- 
sure has  been  taken,  too,  without  the  consent  of 
the  state  of  New  York;  and  what  is  wonderful, 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  state  rights 
which  are  said  to  he  violated,  without  even  n pro- 
test on  the  part  of  that  state  against  it.  Ui  the 
contrary  I understand*-  from  some  of  the  military 
officers  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
work,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  people,  • 
through  whose  quarter  of  the  country  the  road  pas- 
ses, do  not  view  it  as  a national  calamity;  that  they 
would  be  very  glad  that  the  president  would  visit 
them  often,  and  that  he  would  order  a road  to  be 
cut  and  improved,  at  the  nation  il  expense,  every 
time  he  should  visit  them.  Oi-^er  roads,  in  other 
parts  of  the  union,  have,  it  seems,  been  likewise 
ordered,  or  their  execution,  at  the  public  expense, 
sanctioned,  by  the  executive,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  congress.  If  the  president  has  the  power 
to  cause  these  public  improvements  to  be  executed, 
at  his  pleasure,  whence  is  it  derived?  If  any  mem- 
ber will  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say  the  president 
is  clothed  with  this  authority,  and  that  it  is  denied 
lo  congress,  let  us  hear  from  him;  and  let  him  p 
to  the  clause  of  the  const  i u ion  which  vests  it  in  the 
executive  and  withholds  it  from  the  legislative 
branch. 

There  is  no  such  clause;  there  is  no  such  exclu- 
sive executive  power.  The  power  is  derivable  by 
the  executive  only  from  those  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution which  charge  him  wuh  the  duties  of  com- 
manding the  physical  force  of  the  country,  and  the 
employment  of  that  force  in  war,  and  the  p-eser- 
vation  of  the  puolic  tranquility,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  But  congress  has  paramount 
♦power  to  the  president,  ltidcme  can  declare  Wav, 
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can  raise  armies,  can  provide  for  calling1  out  ll»e 
militia,  in  tbe  specified  instances,  and  can  raise  and 
appropriate  the  ways  and  means  necessary  to  these 
objects.  Or  is  it  come  to  this,  that  there  are  to  be 
two  rules  of  construction  for  the  constitution — 
one,  an  enlarged  rule,  for  the  executive — and  ano- 
ther, a restricted  rule,  for  the  legislature?  Is  it 
already  to  be  held,  that,  according  to  the  genius 
and  nature  of  cur  constitutions,  powers  of  this 
kind  may  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  executive,  but, 
when  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  the  legislature, 
are  so  alarming  and  dangerous  that  a war  with  all 
the  allied  powers  would  be  less  terrible,  and  that 
the  nation  should  clothe  itself  straightway  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes!  No,  sir,  if  the  power  belongs 
only  by  implication  to  the  chief  magistrate,  it  is 
placed  both  by  implication  and  express  grant  in 
tlie  hands  of  congress.  I am  so  far  from  condemn- 
ing the  act  ©f  the  president,  to  which  I have  refer- 
ed,  that  I think  it  deserving  of  high  approbation; 
that  it  was  within  the  scope  of  his  constitutional 
authority  I have  no  doubt-  and  I sincerely  trust 
that  the  secretary  at  war  will,  in  time  of  peace, 
constantly  employ  in  that  way,  the  military  force. 
It  will,  at  the  same  time,  guard  that  force  against 
the  vices  incident  to  indolence  and  inaction,  and 
correct  the  evil  of  substracting  from  the  mass  of 
the  labor  of  society,  where  labor  is  more  valuable 
than  in  any  ©ther  country,  that  portion  of  it  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  army.  But  I 
most  solemnly  protest  against  any  exercise  of  pow- 
ers of  this  kind,  by  the  president,  which  are  denied 
to  congress.  And,  if  the  opinions  expressed  by 
him,  in  his  message,  wrere  communicated  or  are  to 
be  .used  here  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the 
house,  their  authority  is  more  than  countervailed 
by  the  authority  of  his  deliberate  acts. 

Some  principles  drawn  from  political  economists 
have  been  alluded  to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave 
things  to  themselves,  upon  the  ground  that,  when 
the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  for  internal  improve 
ments,  that  is,  when  capital  can  be  so  invested 
with  a fair  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration, 
they  will  be  executed  by  associations  of  individu- 
als, unaided  by  government.  With  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes)  I concur  in  this  as 
a general  maxirti;  and  I also  concur  with  him  that 
there  are  exceptions  to  it.  The  foreign  policy 
which  1 think  this  country  ought  to  adopt,  presents 
one  of  those  exceptions.  It  wmuid  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter for  mankind,  if,  in  the  intercourse  between  na- 
tions, all  would  leave  skill  and  industry  to  their 
unstimuiated  exertions.  But  this  is  not  done;  and 
if  other  powers,  will  incite  the  industry  of  their 
subjects  and  depress  that  of  our  citizens,  in  in- 
stances where  they  may  come  into  competition,  we 
must  imitate  their  selfish  example.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity to  protect  our  manufactures.  In  regard  to 
internal  improvements,  it  did  not  always  follow  that 
they  wou  cl  be  constructed  whenever  they  would 
afford  a competent  dividend  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested. It  may  be  true  generally  that,  in  old  coun- 
tries, where  there  is  a great  accumulation  of  sur- 
plus capital,  and  a consequent  low  rate  of  interest, 
th-t  they  would  be  made.  But  in  a new  country, 
the  condition  of  society  may  be  ripe  for  public 
works  long  before  there  is,  in  the  hands  of  indivi- 
t urds,  the  necessary  accumulation  of  capital  to  ef- 
fect them;  and,  besides,  there  is  generally,  in  such 
a country,  not  only  a scarcity  of  capital,  but  such  a 
rnu  tiplicity  of  profitable  objects  presenting  them- 
6ei.es  as  to  distract  the  judgment.  Further — the 
agg:  egate  benefit  resulting  to  the  whole  society, 
from  a public  improvement,  may  be  such  as  to  am- 


ply justify  the  investment  of  capital  in  its  execu- 
tion, and  yet  that  benefit  may  be  so  distributed 
among  different  and  distant  persons  as  that  they 
can  never  be  got  to  act  in  concert.  The  turnpike 
roads  wanted  to  pass  the  All  *gany  mountains,  and 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  are  objects  of 
this  description.  Those  who  would  be  most  bene- 
fited by  these  improvements  reside  at  a considera- 
ble distance  from  the  sites  of  them;  many  of  those 
persons  never  have  seen  and  never  will  see  them. 
How  is  it  possible  to  regulate  the  contributions,  or 
to  present  to  individuals  so  situated  a sufficiently 
lively  picture  of  their  real  interests  to  get  them  to 
make  exertions,  in  effectuating  the  object,  com- 
mensurate with  their  respective  abilities?  I think 
it  very  possible  that  the  capitalist,  who  should  in- 
vest his  money  in  one  of  those  objects,  might  not 
be  reimbursed  three  per  cent,  annually  upon  it. 
And  yet  society,  in  various  forms,  might  actually 
reap  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  The  benefit  result- 
ing from  a turnpike  road,  made  by  private  associa- 
tions, is  divided  between  the  capitalist  who  receives 
his  tolls,  the  lands  through  which  it  passes,  and 
which  are  augmented  in  their  value,  and  the  com- 
modities whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  diminish- 
ed expense  of  transportation.  A combination  upon 
any  terms,  much  less  a just  combination,  of  all 
these  interests  to  effect  the  improvement  is  imprac- 
ticable. And  if  you  await  the  arrival  of  the  peri- 
od when  the  tolls  alone  can  produce  a competent 
dividend,  it  is  evident  that  you  will  have  to  suspend 
its  execution  until  long  after  the  general  interests 
of  society  would  have  authorised  it. 

Again,  improvements  made  by  private  associa* 
tions  are  generally  made  by  the  local  capital.  But 
ages  must  elapse  before  there  will  be  concentrated 
in  certain  places,  where  the  interests  of  the  whole 
community  may  call  for  improvements,  sufficient 
capital  to  make  them.  The  place  of  the  improve, 
ment  too  is  not  always  the  most  interested  in  its 
accomplishment.  Other  parts  of  the  union — the 
whole  line  of  the  seaboard — are  quite  as  much  if 
no'-  more  interested  in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canai,  as  the  small  tract  of  country  through  which 
it  is  proposed  to  pass.  The  same  observation  will 
apply  to  turnpike  roads  passing  through  the  Alle- 
gany mountain.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the 
place  of  the  improvement  is  adverse  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  general  interest.  He  would 
cite  Louisville,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  as  an  ex- 
ample, whose  interest  will  probably  be  more  pro- 
moted by  the  continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction.  Of  all  the  modes  in  which  a govern- 
ment can  employ  its  surplus  revenue,  none  is  more 
permanently  beneficial  than  that  of  internal  im- 
provement. Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a durable 
part  of  the  land  itself,  diffusing  comfort  and  activi- 
ty and  animation  on  all  sides.  The  first  direct  ef- 
fect was  on  the  agricultural  community,  into  whose 
pockets  came  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  i*f 
the  price  of  transporting  a barrel  of  flour  by  the 
erection  of  the  Cumberland  turnpike  should  be  les- 
sened two  dollars,  the  producer  of  the  article 
would  receive  that  two  dollars  more  now  than  for- 
merly. 

But,  putting  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations, 
there  may  be  political  motives  sufficiently  powerful 
alone  to  justify  certain  internal  improvements. 
Does  not  our  country  present  such?  How  are  they 
to  be  effected  if  things  are  left  to  themselves?  t 
will  not  press  the  subject  further.  I am  button 
sensible  bow  much  I have  abused  die  patience  of 
the  committee  by  trespassing  so  long  upon  its  at- 
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Mention.  The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the 
deep  interest  I feel  in  its  rightful  decision,  must  be 
my  apology-  We  are  now  making  the  last  effort 
to  establish  our  power;  and  I call  on  the  friends  of 
congress,  of  this  house,  or  the  true  friends  of  staw 
rights  (not  charging  others  with  intending  to  op 
pose  them)  to  rally  round  the  constitution,  and  to 
support,  by  their  votes  on  this  occasion,  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  the  legislature.  If  we  do  nothing 
this  session  but  pass  an  abstract  resolution  on  the 
subject,  I shall,  under  all  circumstances,  consider 
it  a triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
of  which  posterity  will,  if  we  do  not,  veap  the  bene- 
fit. I trust,  that  by  the  decision  which  shall  be 
given,  we  shall  assert,  uphold  and  maintain,  the  au- 
thority of  congress,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  or  may  be  said  against  it. 


Forj  or  against,  the  bank  of  the  United  States ? — 
was  the  question  in  many  parts,  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
at  the  late  elections;  and  in  every  instance,  we  be- 
lieve, the  opponents  of  that  bank  received  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.  The  most  popular  men,  gen. 
Ale.  Arthur , for  an  instance,  if  supposed  to  have 
any  good  will  for  the  institution,  were  left  out  by 
great  majorities  of  votes.  The  branches  in  Ohio 
■will  be  taxed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature — 
as  we  hope  that  they  will  also  be,  as  we  are  sure 
that  they  ought  to  be,  in  several  other  states.  We 
shall  say  something  on  this  subject  next  week. 

tt^Much  matter,  original  and  selected,  is  post- 
poned  a supplement  shall  be  published  next 

week  to  assist  in  disposing  of  it. 

It  is  believed  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  import- 
ant documents  will  be  laid  before  congress  at  its 
ensuing  session.  The  great  support  which  the 
Weekly  Register  now  receives,  and  which  is  every 
day  increasing,  has  resolved  the  editor  to  attempt 
to  precede  any  other  publication  in  spreading  those 
•documents  before  the  people;  and  he  -will  accom- 
plish it,  so  far  as  a -weekly  issue  is  competent  to  it, 
by  gratuitous  supplements,  on  some  other  means. 
He  has  always  declared  it  his  intention  to  confer 
value  on  the  Register  commensurate  with  his 
means  of  doing  it.  In  this  resolution  every  friend 
of  the  work  in  arrears  for  subscription,  will  see  an 
imperious  demand  made  upon  him  for  the  immedi- 
ate settlement  of  his  dues— it  is  an  affair,  indeed,  in 
which  he  is  interested;  brisks  could  not  be  made 
without  straw,  and  a man  cannot  be  just,  much  less 
liberal,  unless  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  labor. 
Though  the  prompt  attention  of  many  has  warmed 
the  editor’s  heart,  and  filled  it  with  a zeal  to  merit 
a continuance  of  their  support, — a very,  very  large 
amount  is  due  to  the  establishment— scattered  from 
the  most  distant  to  the  most  remote  settlements  in 
the  United  States,  in  every  direction,— a good  deal 
of  which  necessarily  depends  on  the  honor  of  those 
indebted— and  all  which  ought  to  be  at  home  to 
give  spirij  to  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and  sustain 
the  independence  of  the  press.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
editor’s  disposition  to  love  money,  and  much  less 
its  representative  from  the  paper  mill— but.  one  or 
the  other  is  needful  to  keep  his  own  mill  a going! 
He  has  engaged  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  mailj 
and  expressed  a willingness  to  pay  postage  on  mo- 
nies remitted  to  him,  if  gentlemen  are  pleased  to 

believe  he  ought  to  be  taxed  with  it further 

than  this  he  cannot  go  to  facilitate  remittances. 

The  determination  expressed  above,  itis  believed, 
will  induce  many,  who  desire  to  be  fully  informed 
of  their  country’s  relations,  to  give  us  their  support, 
It  shall  be  carried  through  with  promptitude. 


Complete  files  of  the  Weekly  Register  may  yet 
be  had — but  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  soon 
become  an  object  of  considerable  speculation.'  T^n 
copies  have  been  ordered  in  the  last  eight  days. 
Their  price  is  as  follows: 

For  7 years,  to  Sept.  1818,  g35;  extra  sup- 
plements  to  vols.  5,  7,  8 and  9,  §4;  General 
Index,  83,  §42 

The  advance  year,  to  Sept.  1819,  5 

In  sheets,  847 

If  desired  bound,  add  for  binding  the  14 
volumes,  (seven  years)  and  General  Index, 
in  all  15  volumes,  at  87$  cents,  per  vol.  13  121 
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Predictions — for  speculators. 

The  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
sales  of  which  were  effected  at  8160  per  share  not 
many  months  ago,  now  drags  heavily,  if  any  sales 
are  really  made,  at  about  110. 

We  predict — No.  1.  That  it  will  go  down  still 
lower,  perhaps  even  to  par. 

No.  2.  That,  after  a certain  report  is  made  to  con. 
gross,  it  will  again  be  inflated  and  rise  to  $120  per 
share,  or  upwards — if  any  body  will  buy. 

No.  3.  That  in  about  a month'after  it  reaches  its 
lvghest  quotation  of  price,  it  will  tumble  hick  again 
into  its  present  state;  and,  admitting  that  congress 
will  not  do  any  thing  respecting  it,  it  may  settle 
down  at  5 tolO  per  cent,  above  par. 

For — unless  there  are  some  great  changes  in  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Europe — t 

Unless  th§  independence  of  Mexico  or  South 
America  is  acknowledged,  and  their  stores  of  the 
precious  metals  are  opened  to  commence — 

Unless  there  is  some  important  political  event  at 
home — or. 

Unless  the  scheme  of  making  a national  paper 
currency,,  which  shall  be  a legal  tender  (as  in  Eng- 
land) is  abandoned  or  defeated, — 

It  is  morally  impossible  that  the  bank  ofthe  UniU 
ed  States,  if  it  attempts  to  pay  its  debts,  can  divide 
more  than  5 or  6 per  cent,  on  its  whole  capital,  per 
annum. 

More  hereafter.  We  freely  give  these  hints  now 
that  all  concerned  may  profit  by  them. 


Passive  obedience  & non-resistance. 

We  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  l)r.  Maynew’o  " 
sermon  sent  to  us  by  president  Adams,  abo u.\  -'unit- 
mittsd  submission  and  non-resistance  to  the  higher 
powers;  with  some  refections  on  the  resistance  made 
to  king  Charles  /,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death: 
in  which  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  that  prince’s  saint- 
ship  and  martrydom  is  unriddled,”  &c.  delivered  at 
Boston  “ o?i  the  first  Lord’s  day  after  the  30  th  ofJuiiu- 
ry,  1749-50.” 

This  sermon  was  a great  thing  in  its  day.  The 
learned  divine  most  ably,  as  well  from  scripture  as 
from  a reason,  and  from  the  practices  of  the  British 
themselves,  on  many  important  occasions,  shewed 
the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  the  then  ruling 
politicians  of  England  and  their  government-priests 
were  endeavoring  to  establish:  and,  he  spoke  as 
some,  no  doubt,  affected  to  think  impiously  of  the 
martyrdom  and  saint  ship  of  king  Charles,  who  was  a 
consummate  tyrant  and  a mgst  unprincipled  man. 
But  in  this  enlightened  age  and  country— it  seems 
nearly  as  useful  to  argue  about  the  divine  rights  of 
kings,  as  to  attempt  to  pjrove  that  the  moon  is  a 
cheese,  and  was  actually'raade  in  a Rhode-Inland 
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dairy;  though  it  is  veil  enough  now  and  then  to 
laugh  at  the  hypocrites  and  lash  the  knaves  who 
pretend  to  believe  what  it  is  impossible  they  can 
believe,  without  being  guilty  of  rebellion  against 
^those  in  whose  f4vor  they  would  believe  in  it.  No 
man  can  really  apprehend  that  the  GheatCueatoh 
of  all  things  makes  any  more  natural  distinction 
between  a king  and  a beggar,  than  we  observe  be- 
tween a couple  of  pismires  of  the  same  ant-hill — 
though  we  must  believe  that  He  holds  each  re- 
sponsible, according  to  the  opportunity  presented 
of  doing  good  or  of  refrain  ing*from  evil. 

If  there  is  a divine  right  in  kings  which  descends 
to  their  posterity,  the  naked  truth  is,  that  every 
re'gnjr.g  sovereign  in  Europe  is  an  alien  to  God, 
and  an  “usurper:’*  for  every  family  has  waded  to 
the  throne  through  blood,— divesting  some  other 
of  the  right  which  it  had  to  it,  It  could  not  be  the 
will  of  Heaven  that  tua  persons  ever  were  delegat- 
ed by  Aemirhty  Wisdom  to  the  same  office  which 
could  be  held  by  one  only.  Yet  priests  w ere  not 
wanting,  and  still  are  to  be  found  abundantly,  who 
will  preach  up  king  anybody,  if  he  would  pay  them 
well  for  it — and  hence  the  wide-spread  delusion  of 
the  , human  mind,  which  too  often  resss  itself  upon 
the  cunningly  devised  fables  and  mammon-loving 
opinions  of  others — rejecting  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing for  itself. 

The  history  of  England  is  one  of  the  best  expo- 
sitions of  the  nonsense  about  “legitimate  kings” 
that  we  know  of.  The  monster  king,  Henry  VIII, 
chiefly  caused  the  “reformation”  because  the  pope 
refused  to  sanction  his  whoredoms,  though  he  had 
dignified  that  base  creature  with  the  title  of  “de- 
fender of  the  faith,”  but  a short  time  before,  for 
vindicating  the  Romish  religion!  William  III,  a cold 
blooded  murderer,  ejected  the  lawful  monarch, 
his  kinsman,  by  force  of  arms,  and  his  invasion 
is  called  the  “revolution,”  So  the  kings  went  on 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  people  acquiescing 
in  any  “divine  right”  which  the  sword  of  man 
could  maintain;  or  denying  it,  as  the  ability  to 
shake  it  off,  or  set  at  nought  the  pre*determined 
will  of  God,  was  afforded!!?  Pshaw — the  whole 
matter  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  ink  expended 
in  writing  the  preceding  lines  about  it. 


Promotion  of  Natural  Science, 

With  a view  to  the  promotion  of  natural  science, 
the  following  is  respectfully  submitted  to  its  vota- 
ries, and  all  others  who  may  feel  an  interest,  or  may 
be  disposed  to  aid  and  assist  in  cultivating  a know- 
ledge of  a subject  so  interesting  and  so  highly  im- 
portant. 

Within  the  widely  extended  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  numerous  instances  occur  iu 
which  are  presented  to  view,  either  at,  or  far  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  vast  deposits,  com- 
prizing a series  unknown,  of  the  remains  of  amphi- 
bia, aquatic,  and  land-animals,  and  of  fossil  vegeta- 
bles, the  products,  probably,  of  the  earliest  ages. 

Among  these,  some  are  imbedded  in  coal,  and  in 
argillaceous  slate;  such  as  fishes  and  vegetables — 
Others  are  incased,  or  cemented  in  rocks,  such  as 
fossil  shells  of  numerous  kinds.  Others,  such  as 
quadrupeds  of  different  kinds,  are  left  to  moulder 
beneath  immense  deposits  of  alluvion,  that,  more  or 
less,  prevails  in  various  parts  of  this  continent. 

Among  these  instances  no  one  presents  a more 
interesting  field,  or  a more  promising  source  of  ra- 
tional gratification  to  the  contemplative  and  philo- 
sophic mind,  than  the  great  alluvial  district,  (so 
called)  skirting  the  borders  of  our  Atlantic  coast. 


— It  is  to  this  district,  that  the  attention  of  its  li- 
beral and  enlightened  inhabitants  is  at  present  par- 
ticularly invited. 

This  district  extends  from  Long-Island,  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  almost  or  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  Mexico;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
through  a great  part  of  its  extent,  by  a granitic 
ridge,  which  commences  at  Long-Island,  and,  in- 
clining to  a south-west  direction,  passes  through 
the  states  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
district  of  Columbia,  at,  or  near.George-town, 
through  Virginia,  in  which  it  crosses  the  Roanoke 
at  Halifax,  and  soon  probably  into  Georgia — The 
whole  extent  of  country  below,  or  south  of  this 
line,  is  one  widely  extended  tract  of  alluvial  for- 
mation, and  which  constitutes,  in  a philosophic 
point  of  view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  districts 
in  the  world;  as  it  may  justly  be  said,  to  be  an  im- 
mense  cabinet  of  natural  history;  one  vast  tomb 
of  probably,  antedeluvian  remains;  for  throughout  a 
very  large  proportion  of  its  extent,  are  found,  on 
digging  for  wells  and  other  purposes,  the  moulder- 
ing relicks  of  various  kinds  of  animals  and  fishes  of 
an  enormous  size,  and  of  species  unknown  at  the 
present  day;  of  animals  and  vegetables  petrified, 
and  many  other  substances  highly  interesting  in 
natural  history— Not  only  are  they  dug  up  from  a 
considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  but  in  many  places 
they  are  washed  out  of  the  banks  by  the  current 
of  rivers,  and  left  at  low  wateron  their  shores,  ex- 
posed and  unheeded. 

While  the  votaries  of  science  in  Europe  are  busi- 
ed  in  exploring  the  hidden  subterraneous  recesses 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in  search  of  specimens 
of  the  arts,  with  a view  to  determine  the  state  of 
refinement  and  civilization  among  an  ancient  peo- 
ple; while  a Cuvier  and  a Brogniart  (and  many 
others,  in  like  cases,  in  different  parts  of  Europe) 
are  contemplating  perpendicular  sections  of  the 
great  ba9in  of  Paris,  and  the  fossil  deposits  of  or- 
ganic remains  therein  contained,  with  a view  to 
trace  up  the  order,  gradation  and  succession  of 
events  that  have  occurred  on  our  globe;  these  in- 
teresting remains,  that  are  sought  after  with  an 
enthusiastic  avidity,  for  the  cabinets  of  Europe; 
these  “ medals  of  creation ,**  so  profusely  distributed 
in  the  district  above  mentioned,  have  hitherto 
been  considered,  (except  in  a few  instances)  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. — But  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  opportunities 
will  not  be  disregarded  or  neglected;  when  those 
objects  which  bear,  in  legible  characters,  “the  im- 
press of  Deity and  which  teach  man,  “to  look 
from  nature  up  to  nature’s  God,*’  shall  become  more 
generally  a source  of  investigation  and  rational 
amusement. 

An  association  has  recently  been  formed  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  whose  chief  purpose  is  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  a knowledge  of  all  objects 
pertaining  to  natural  history;  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve specimens  of  each  kind;  and  in  particular  to 
rescue  from  total  destruction,  specimens  of  the 
remains  above  alluded  to. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  this  association 
earnestly  solicits  the  generous  co-operation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  above  district  and  of  any  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  and  requests  that  whene- 
ver an  opportunity  offers,  they  would  preserve  and 
transmit  to  the  association,  specimens  of  fossil  or- 
ganic remains,  such  as  of  animals  either  whole,  or 
in  part;  fossil  remains,  or  impressions  of  fishes;  of 
shells  either  whole  and  separate,  or  in  concretions, 
or  masses  cemented  together;  of  all  petrifactions 
of  animals  or  vegetables,  and,  where  abundant,  dty 
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plicate  and  triplicate  specimens  will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  further  requested  that  all  articles  so  trans- 
milted,  particularly  those  of  a fragile  and  delicate 
nature,  may  be  carefully  packed  up  with  a view 
to  prevent  their  being  broken  or  otherwise  mutila- 
ted by  transportation — Also,  a brief  description  of 
their  localities;  as  the  place  where  found;  and,  (if 
organic  remains,)  the  consistence  or  nature  of  the 
soil,  whether  sand,  clay,  marie,  &c.  The  depth 
at  which  they  were  below  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
whether  accompanied  by  other  mineral  or  fossil 
substances;  whether  in  high  or  low  land,  and  the 
probable  depth,  either  below  or  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  tide  water. 

Contributions  of  this  kind  directed  to  James  W . 
McCulloh,  esq.  Baltimore,  will  be  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged. HORACE  H.  HAYDEN, 

Secretary  of  the  Baltimore  physical  association. 

V.  S.  Editors  in  general,  friendly  to  the  promo- 
tion of  natural  science,  will  confer  an  obligation, 
by  giving  the  above  an  insertion. 


Agricultural  Societies. 

The  following  notice  of  some  of  the  cattle  shows, 
lately  held,  are  necessarily  brief,  and  can  hardly 
answer  any  other  purpose  than  to  shew  their  ex- 
istence and  condition.  The  details  would  fill  ma- 
ny pages  of  the  Register  It  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve, that  at  each  of  these  shows  a great  variety 
of  domestic,  family,  manufactures  were  exhibited 
of  singular  beauty  and  very  superior  quality. 
Col.  Taylor’s  [of  Caroline]  address  to  the  agri- 
cultural society  of  Virginia,  is  intended  to  be 
given  at  length  in  our  next  paper. 

The  annual  cattle  show  was  held  in  Berkshiret 
Mass,  on  the  7th  October.  This  must  be  consider- 
ed as  the  parent  institution  of  about  fifty  others, 
which  now  exist  in  the  United  States— and  the 
names  of  its  founders  are  dear  to  the  patriotic 
I\eart;  for  sweet  are  the  works  of  peace.  The  dis- 
play of  animals,  products  of  agriculture  and  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  pre^ 
ceding  year. 

The  annual  cattle  show,  and  a ploughing  match 
took  place  at  Brighton,  Mass,  on  the  14th  and  15th 
ijist.  and  premiums  were  distributed  as  usual.  Ihe 
power  and  utility  of  the  ox,  for  the  purposes 
agriculture,  was  amply  displayed  on  this  occasion 
and  a general  spirit  of  noble  rivalry  was  manifested 
which  must  be  productive  of  great  good  to  the 
neighboring  country.  Nine  fat  oxen  were  exhibit- 
ed, whose  live  weight  were  respectively  as  follows — 
Gre*t  Chapin  ox,  not  offered  for  premium 
Benjamin  Warren’s  ox, 

JU'-.ke  Fiik’s,  of  Waltham, 

Rufus  Marble’s,  of  Sutton,  1st  premium, 

Luke  Fisk’s,  2d  premium, 

Edward  Whitman’s,  of  Stow,  3d  premium, 

Jonas  White  and  son’s, 
do.  do. 

John  Perley’s,  District  of  Maine, 

The  first  cattfe  show  and  fair  of  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.  was  held  at  Watertown  on  the  28th  and  29ih 
Sept.  last.  Gov.  Clinton  and  many  other  distin- 
guished visitors  were  present.  After  an  examina- 
tion of  the  cattle,  and  witnessing  a ploughing  match, 
the  company  marched  in  procession  to  the  court 
house,  where  among  the  exercises,  gov.  Clinton  fa 
voredthe  audience  with  an  appropriate  address.  The 
premiums  were  awarded  next  day,  and  the  members 
of  the  society,  with  their  guests,  then  partook  of  a 
well  furnished  dinner,  at  which  many  good  toasts 
were  drank:  among  them  the  following — “Bmula- 
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tion — The  great  principle  of  improvement;  rw-y  it 
penetrate  every  county  in  the  State,  and  every  state 
in  the  union.” 

“There  is  one  circumstance  which  indicates  the 
interest  Mr.  Le  Ray  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society,  and  shows  clearly  the  liberality  of  its  num- 
bers.— Mr.  Le  Ray  having  presented  to  the  society 
an  ox  as  a candidate  for  the  premium  on  the  best 
fat  ox — his  ox  weighed  rising  2,000  lbs. — He  ob- 
tained tha  premium — after  having  received  the 
premium,  that  gentleman  presented  to  the  society 
the  ox.  He  was  killed  and  sold  at  public  auction 
for  the  benefit  of  the  society;  and  yielded  rising 
600  dollars.  So  great  an  anxiety  was  excited 
among  the  members  to  increase  the  funds  of  the 
society,  that  some  of  the  beef  was  actually  bid  off* 
at  §20  per.  lb.” 

The  Otsego  cattle  show  and  fair  was  held  on  the 
6th  and  7th  of  October,  inst.  Every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  useful  pomp  and  pleasing  ceremony. 
The  assemblage  of  people  was  numerous,  and  com- 
posed of  the  best  blood  of  the  neighboring  country— 
the  productive  classes;  though  “distinguished  per- 
sons” were  not  wanting.  The  “farmers*  holiday” 
was  happily  enjoyed the  exhibit  of  animals,  va- 

rious products  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  was 
extensive  and  highly  interesting;  and  premiums  were 
liberally  distributed.  Elkanah  IVatson , ( clarvm  et 
venerabile  nomen)  delivered  an  appropriate  address 
— Gov.  Clinton,  also  pronounced  one  in  favor  of 
agriculture — and  the  ceremonies  concluded  with 
“Hail  Columbia,”  from  a fine  band  of  music;  except 
that  in  the  evening,  with  “light  fantastic  toe”  and 
joyous  heart,  the  people  met  in  the  ball-room. 

The  Cheshire  (N.  II.)  cattle  show  and  fair  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.  It  was  attended  by  a great 
concourse  of  the  people,  and  premiums  were  award- 
ed for  various  animals  of  superior  excellence,  and 
for  many  articles  of  excellent  domestic  manufac- 
ture; as  well  as  for  sundry  products  of  agriculture,. 
This  meeting  has  been  emphatically  called  “a  proud 
day  for  the  farmers.”  The  Rockingham  Agricul- 
tural Society  held  its  meeting  on  the  15th  inst. 

Hartford  f Con.J  cattle  fair  and  show. — Front 
2000  io2500  substantial  farmers  attended  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion  on  the  14th  inst.  The  number 
and  variety  of  fine  cattle  exhibited  far  exceeded 
the  expectations  of  the  public.  Many  articles  of 
domestic  manufacture  were  produced,  some  of 
which  were  of  a superior  quality.  A ploughing 
match  took  place  and  premiums  were  distributed. 
Several  farms  had  been  viewed,  and  some  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  rotation  of  crops. 

Chenango  County. — An  agricultural  society  has 
been  organised  in  the  county  of  Chenango,  N.  Y. 
and  Uri  Tracy,  esq.  elected  president. 

The  first  annual  cattle  show  and  exhibit  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  was  held  in  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.  on  the  1st  inst.  After  appropriate  exercises 
in  the  church,  the  premiums  were  declared— 200 
diplomas  for  membership  were  delivered.  The 
assembly  was  very  numerous  and  respectable;  he 
ceremonies  pieasmg.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  address  of  the  executive  council  of  the  so- 
ciety to  the  public,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  show; 

"YVe  must  be  permitted  to  dwell  for  a moment 
on  the  pleasing  spectacle  which  on  that  day  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  and 
philanthropist.  Here  was  seen  a number  of  inde- 
pendent and  respectable  farmers  (proprietors  of 
the  soil  they  cultivate)  marching  together  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  where,  after  the  Divinity  was  in- 
voked to  smile  upon  their  labors,  they  proceeded  io  ‘ 
reward  and  encourage  the  industry  of  some  wor- 
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thy  neighbor  who  had  succeeded  in  raising  the 
greatest  quantity  of  food  for  man  from  a certain 
gpace  of  ground — to  one  who  had  excelled  in  the 
practice  of  the  first  and  best  of  all  arts;  an  art 
which  is  the  nursing  mother  of  all  others  and  on 
which  is  based  the  structure  of  civilized  society, 
The  fairer  part  of  creation  had  also  their  claims  at- 
tended to,  and  those  who  had  excelled  in  the  labors 
of  the  wheel  and  loom,  met  with  due  encourage- 
ment. 

The  business  of  the  day  over — behold  the  farmers 
of  Oneida  county,  like  a band  of  brethren,  seating 
themselves  at  a table  loaded  with  rich  and  nourish- 
ing* viands,  the  products  of  their  own  fields  and  gar- 
dens, served  up  in  a style  that  did  honor  to  their 
|iost.  Here  they  make  libations,  not  in  the  costly 
and  maddening  foreign  poisons,  but  in  the  spark- 
ling juices  of  their  own  orchards,  in  taste  and  ap- 
pearance greatly  superior  to  much  of  the  trash  mis- 
named wine.  Around  the  same  board  was  met,  for 
the  first  time,  many  of  those  worthy  and  enterpris- 
ing men  whose  industry  and  perseverance  had  res- 
cued a fair  and  fertile  portion  of  the  state  from  the 
condition  of  a dreary  wilderness,  where  nothing 
was  formerly  heard  but  the  howling  of  the  wolf; 
Where  no  movingcreature  arrested  the  eye,  except 
perchance  the  bounding  deer,  the  rude  bear  or 
ruthless  savage.  The  walls  of  the  same  room  con- 
tained, fv»y  the  first  time,  not  a few  of  those  men 
-before  whpse  strokes  the  stoutest  sons  of  the  forest 
had  fallen— -men  who  had  converted  the  gloomy 
moods  into  fields  waving  with  luxuriant  harvests; 
men  who  had  changed  the  noisome  swamp,  emana- 
ting* pestilence  and  death,  into  rich  meadow  clothed 
ykh  thick  and  verdant  herbage.  These  men  were 
the  instruments,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  ef- 
fecting the  new  creation  that  has  risen  up  to  our 
view.  Where  the  forsaken  wigwam  used  to  shelter 
the  weary  traveller,  now  appears  the  cheerful,  con- 
venient and  often  times  splendid  mansion.  Instead 
pf  the  shriek  of  death  or  the  horrid  war  whoop, 
that  sometimes  echoed  down  the  vale,  the  ear  now 
listens  with  rapture  to  almost  seraphic  hosannas  to 
the  Highest.  Here  for  the  first  time,  were  conven- 
ed in  brotherly  love  and  union,  men  of  all  opinions, 
The  demon  of  party  discord  heaved  a deep  sigh  at 
the  sight-— he  gunk  in  despair — whilst  the  benevo- 
lent eye  of  Omnipotence  might  contemplate  with 
pqmplacency  such  assemblage.” 


Com.  Perry  and  Capt.  Heath. 

FROM  A SEW  YORK  TAPER. 

statement  of  the  proceeding ? growing  out  of  the  al- 
tercation between  commodore  Perry  and  captain 
Heath.  , 

(Commodore  Perry,  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
ceived a communication  from  captain  ffeath  in 
Rhode  Island,  or»  which  the  civil  authorities  of  that 
State  prevented'  him  from  acting,  was  induced  to 
go  on  to  Washington  on  the  10th  of  October  for 
the  purpose  pf  giving  to  captain  Heath  the  satis- 
faction which  he  had  demanded.  The  absence 
of  his  previously  engaged  friend,  commodore  De- 
catur, whom  he  had  passed  on  the  road,  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  resort  to  the  inter- 
vention of  another  friend  for  a time,  that  the  in- 
tention of  his  visit  rqight  be  communicated  to  cap- 
tain Heath.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
following  preliminary  arrangements  were  agreed 
upon  between  major  Hamilton,  on  the  part  of  com- 
modore Perry,  and  lieut.  Desha,  on  the  part  of  cap- 
tain Heath. 

1$ t-  It  is  understood  that  com.  Perry  ;s  to  pro- 


ceed to  Philadelphia,  or  its  vicinity,  by  the  route 
! of  Baltimore,  where  he  is  to  remain  until  the  arrival 
of  capt.  Heath’s  friend. 

2d.  That  capt.  Heath  is  to  proceed  by  the  way 
of  Frederick  rfnd  York  to  Philadelphia,  and  to  re- 
main in  the  suburbs  until  the  arrangements  are 
made  for  a meeting  between  himself  and  com.  Per- 
ry—rhis  name  not  to  be  on  the  stage  bills. 

3d.  Lieut.  Desha  and  major  Hamilton  are  to 
meet  at  Rensbaw’s,  on  Wednesday,  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  Newcastle  boat. 

4th.  That  the  meeting  betweemcom.  Perry  and 
capt.  Heath  is  to  take  place  on  Saturday  morning,' 
or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 

Washington  City,  Oct.  12-  1818, 

Endorsed  on  this  preliminary  arrangement  was 
the, following  note: 

Capt.  Perry  desires  it  to  be  expressly  under- 
stood, that  in  according  to  capt  Heath  the  personal 
satisfaction  he  has  demanded,  he  has  been  influf 
enced  entirely  by  a sense  of  what  he  considers  due 
from  him  as  an  atonement  to  the  violated  rules  of 
the  service,  and  not  by  any  considerations  of  the 
claims  which  captain  Heath  may  have  for  making 
such  a demand,  which  he  totally  denies,  as  sucli 
claims  have  be?n  forfeited  by  the  measures  of  a 
public  character  which  capt.  Heath  has  adopted 
towards  him.  If,  therefore,  the  civil  authority 
should  produce  an  impossibility  of  a meeting  at 
the  time  and  place  designated,  of  which  he  will  take 
every  precaution  to  prevent,  he  will  consider  him- 
self absolutely  exonerated  from  any  responsibility 
to  captain  Heath  touching  their  present  cause  of 
d iffprpr'r  e 

(Signed)  J.  HAMILTON,  Jun. 

(for  captain  Perry. J 

AprRovF,n~(Signed)  ‘ R.  M.  DESHA- 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing,  the  parties  as- 
sembled at  Philadelphia,  and  major  Hamilton  there 
transferred  the  above  memorandum  to  commodore 
Decatur,  introducing  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
lieut.  Desha,  as  the  friend  of  captain  Heath,  when 
the  following  arrangements  were  made: 

Philadelphia,  I4tb  Oct  1818. 

Memorandum  of  preliminary  arrangements  between 
commodore  Decatur , on  the  part  of  captain  Perry, 
and  lieutenant  Desha , on  the  part  of  captain  Heath. 
1st.  That  it  is  understood  that  captain  Perry  and 
his  friend  are  to  proceed  to  New-York,  or  its  vici- 
nity, where  he  is  to  remain  until  the  arrival  of  cap- 
tain Heath,  or  until  the  period  which  is  named,  in 
this  paper  for  their  meeting. 

2d,  That  captain  Heath,  with  his  friend,  are  to 
follow  and  remain  at  some  convenient  point  on  the 
Jersey  shore,  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  to 
give  information  after  their  arrival  to  captain  Per- 
ry’s friend,  where  such  arrangements  will  be  made 
as 'may  he  deemed  necessary. 

3d.  The  parties  to  be  on  the  point  specified,  and 
the  notification  required  by  the  2d  article,  given 
prior  to  the  approaching  Monday,  the  19th. 

The  parties  accordingly  met  on  Monday,  the 
19th  inst.  at  12  o’clock,  on  the  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Hudson,  where  captain  Perry  received  the  fire  of 
captain  Heath  without  returning  it,  when  commo- 
dore Decatur  immediately  stepped  forward  and  de- 
clared, that  commodore  Perry  had  come  to  the 
ground  with  a determination  not  to  return  the  fire 
of  captain  Heath,  in  proof  of  which  he  read  a letter 
j from  commodore  Perry  to  him,  which  he  had  writ- 
ten, (and  which  is  herewith  subjoined)  soliciting 
him  to  become  his  friend;  and,  therefore,  he  pre- 
sumed the  party  aggrieved  was  satisfied.  Captain 
Heath  having  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  this 
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opinion,  and  that  the  injury  he  had  received  froir. 
captain  Perry  was  atoned  for,  the  parties  returned 
to  ihe  city. 

We  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  is  a correct 
statement. 

(Signed)  ' STEPHEN  DECATUlt 
R.  M DESHA 

Letter  from  commodore  Perry,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  to  commodore  Decatur: 

Washington,  January  18, 1818. 

::  JHy  dear  commodore — You  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  unfortunate  affair  which  has  taken  place 
between  capt.  Heath  and  myself.  Although  1 con- 
sider, from  the  course  he  has  thought  proper  to 
pursue*  that  I am  absolved  from  all  accountability 
to  him,  yet,  as  1 did,  in  a moment  of  irritation, 
produced  by  strong  provocation,  raise  my  hand 
against  a person  honored  with  a commission,  1 have 
determined,  upon  mature  reflection,  to  give  him  a 
meeting,  should  he  call  on  me;  declaring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I cannot  consent  to  return  his  fire, 
as  the  meeting,  on  my  part,  will  be  entirely  as  an 
atonement  for  the  violated  rules  of  the  service.  I 
request,  therefore,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  ac 
as  my  friend  on  this  occasion.  Very  truly,  your 
friend,  O.  II.  PERRY. 

Com.  Stephen  Decatur. 

Thus  has  terminated  this  unpleasant  difference, 
aud,  as  it  has  created  considerable  sensation 
throughout  the  union,  the  publication  of  the  fore- 
going documents  are  deemed  necessary. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND  &C. 

Sir  James  L.  Ye©  lately  died  of  a liver  complaint. 

A London  paper  says — “Two  months  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  Manchester  spinners  have  volun- 
tarily deprived  themselves  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  number,  it  is  comput- 
ed, they  amount  ton«arly  fifteen  thousand.  Let 
any  person  calculate  the  sum  necessary  to  support 
such  a body  of  people  for  such  a period,  even  with 
the  most  spare  economy,  and  then  reflect  Low  com- 
pletely the  system  must  be  organised  which  ena- 
bles them  to  persist  in  their  designs.  At  Gd.  per 
day  each,  the  sum  would  amount  to  3 75/  a day;  and 
for  two  months  to  23,000/.  At  Is  per  day,  it  would 
of  course,  be  double.  Where  is  this  sum  procured? 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  same  system 
may  be  rendered  applicable  to  projects  of  a much 
more  serious  character  than  the  present  appears  to 
be.  Rut  were  it  even  always  confined  to  its  office 
as  an  auxiliary  in  extorting  from  the  master  manu- 
facturers such  wages  as  the  laborers  choose  to  de- 
mand, we  cannot  imagine  a scheme  more  pregnant 
with  mischievous  consequences.” 

A London  paper  of  the  5th  September  announces 
the  return  to  that  country  of  Mr,  Incledon,  the  ce- 
lebrated vocalist,  thus:  Mr.  Incledon  is  arrived  in 
Liverpool  from  America.  He  has  realised,  it  is 
said,  by  his  trans-atlantic  expedition,  upwards  of 
Z5000.” 

An  old  naval  officer  expresses  the  greatest  satis- 
faction on  hearing  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiral- 
ty is  about  to  be  appointed  governor  general  of  In 
dia,  and  only  regrets,  that  the  noble  lord  was  not 
promoted  to  that  high  office,  previous  to  the  last 
» American  -war. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a stupendous  bridge  of 
cast  iron,  upon  the  principal  of  suspension,  over  the 
river  Forth,  at  Queenslerrv.  The  length  of  the 
bridge  to  be  one  furlong,  and- its  height  ninety  feet 
above  stream  tide. 


Several  new  frigate*  on  a large  scale,  are  now* 
building  at  the  several  dock  yards.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  led  the  way  in  constructing  ships  ofwar 
of  that  class,  which  have  been  found  to  be  more 
useful  and  nearly  as  formidable  as  some  ships  of- 
the.  line. 

It  is  said  to  be  intended  to  reduce  the  British 
army  25,000  men,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  from 
France. 

Between  5 and  600  criminals  were  supposed  to 
be  in  confinement  for  trial,  at  the  sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailcv,  which  was  approaching. 

An  insolvent  in  London,  experienced  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  certificate  of  discharge,  because 
when  in  business,  he  squandered  19/.  in  law  ex- 
penses in  resisting  a just  debt  of  13/.  IQj. 

A speculation  in  tobacco  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land, on  a calculation  that  the  supply  would  not  be 
as  adequate  as  usual  to  the  consumption. 

It  is  said  the  Typhus  fever  was  increasing  in  Ire- 
land 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  British  government  have 
sent  two  frigates  to  sea,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
cruizing  to  protect  British  merchant  vessels  from 
revolutionary  privateers 

The  British  revenue  for  this  year  is  estimated  at' 
eight  million  of  dollars  more  than  that  of  1817. 

The  following  is  the  amount  of.  revenue  deriv- 
ed from  newspapers: — 

Newspaper  stamps  for  the  whole  l.  s.  d 

kingdom  of  England  363,414  3 4? 

Duties  on  advertisements  for  ditto  110,941  6 6 

Nri^spaper  stamps  for  the  whole 

kingdom  of  Scotland  20,281  12  id 

Duties  on  advertisements  for  ditto  14,017  7 0 


Total  506,654  9 8 

A good  notion.  Cast  iron  churches,  houses,  bridg- 
es, &c.  8cc.  are  quite  the  fashion  at  England 
has  been  suggested  that  a cast  iron  king,  or  prince 
regent,  with  a suitable  number  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, would  be  the  summit  of  perfection  in  works 
of  iron!  They  would  not  cost  much  and  might  last 
for  centuries;  and  in  every  respect,  as  being  ad 
vantageous  to  the  country,  do  exactly  as  t veil  as  the 
present  reigning  family  of  the  Guelphs — having 
almost  equally  with  them  wills  of  their  own— judg- 
ment and  discretion! 

English  intolerance  in  the  19 th  century — The  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  has  recently  been  much  agi- 
tated on  the  subject,  of  the  nomination  of  a profes- 
sor. Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  a most  learned  botanist,  had 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  that  science  which  he 
cultivated  with  so  much  success.  But  when  he 
wished  to  commence  his  professional  duties,  intole- 
rance discovered  that  he  was  not  a member  of  the 
church  of  England.  This  alarming  discovery  was 
immediately  promulgated  amongst  his  colleagues, 
eighteen  of  whom  signed  a protest  against  his  no- 
mination. In  vain  did  the  president  of  the  Linnean 
society  undertake  the  defence  of  prosessor  Smith, 
and  attempt  to  prove  that  Botany  had  nothing  to 
do  with  religious  belief;  the  doctors  of  the  univer- 
sity being  of  a contrary  opinion,  insisted  on  dismiss- 
ing the  professor,  and  intolerance  gained  the  cause!! 

JY.  Y.  Gaz. 

Antiquities.  Mr.  Bullock,  of  the  museum,  with 
apart  of  his  family,  lately  sailed  in  the  cutter  Eli. 
zabeth,  on  a voyage  of  investigation  to  the  unfre- 
quented isles  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Sanda, 
one  of  the  Orkney  isles  he  visited,  the  sand  has 
lately  been  blown  away  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet, 
and  lias  discovered  the  remains  of  buildings  of  vast 
antiquity,  enclosed  by  stone  walls  neaVly  half  a 
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mile  in  extent;  some  of  the  houses  are  very  large, 
ami  roofed  with  stone  of  prodigious  size.  There 
are  several  circular  tumuli,  each  containing  three 
graves,  none  of  which  are  more  than  four  feet  six 
Inches  long.  There  is  not  the  slightest  tradition 
that  can  throw  any  light  on  these  curious  remains, 
which  have  yet  been  very  slightly  investigated. 

London  paper. 

BRITISH  DEBT. 

The  interest  of  the  public  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  Irish 
debt  payable  in  England,  was,  on  the 
1st  c;f  February,  1816,  after  deduct- 
ing the  sinking  fund  • - - 125, 997,494 

The  interest  of  the  Irish  debt  on  the  5th 
of  Jan.  1816,  after  deducting  the  sink- 
ing fund*  was  (in  British  money)  - 3,709,824 

29,707,318 

The  interest  of  the  funded  debt  of  Great, 

Britain  and  Ireland,  after  deducting 
the  sinking  fund,  was  on  5th  January, 

1818. 29,310,363 


Less  than  in  1816.  1396,955 

llut  then,  at  the  first  of  these  periods, 
the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  ....  4*8,725, 359 

The  unfunded  debt  of  Ireland  (British)  2,523,579 

51,248,938 

Whereas*  at  the  latter  period,  the  un- 
funded of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  66,681,623 


Amount  by  which  the  unfunded  debt  of 

1813,  exceeds  that  of  1816.  - 15,432,688 

So  that  the  interest  of  the  additional  unfunded 
debt  is  considerably  more  than  the  diminution  of 
the  interest  of  the  funded  debt. 

FRANCE. 

A decree  of  the  French-  government  has  ordered 
the  enrolment  of  80,000  men  from  the  different  de- 
partments* from  which  40*000  were  to  be  detailed 
for  active  service,  and  distributed  among  the  86 
French  legions. 

The  opinion  is  very  general  that  the  “army  of 
occupation”  will  be  withdrawn  from  France  at  the 
meeting  of  the  “legitimate  congress.” 

The  grants  of  estates  in  Westphalia  during  the 
r ign  oi  Jerome  Bonaparte,  have  been  annulled,  and 
the  estates  ordered  to  be  restored  to  their  original 
proprietors. 

The  king  of  France  has  given  a pension  to  the 
roprietorof  the^house  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  was 
or.n;  and  the  children  of  the  proprietor  are  to  be 
educated  at  the  public  expense.  The  government 
have  bought  the  house,  and  intend  to  erect  a monu- 
ment on  the  spot.  Joan  was  born  in  1412. 

Some  French  “ Cas/meer  Shawls,”  sent  from 
France  to  Turkey,  are  said  to  have  sqld  well. 

NAPOLEON  BONAEARTE. 

An  English  paper  says — “We  have  it  from  the 
highest  authority,  that  it  is  the  declared  purpose 
of  the  emperor  Alexander,  the  moment  the  con- 
gress commences  its  sitting  at  Aix  la-Gliapelle,  to 
insist  on  Bonaparte’s  being  allowed  to  return  to 
Europe,  and  either  to  live  in  England  as  a prisoner 
of  war  (a»i  his  parole;  or  should  our  government  re- 
fuse its  assent  to  this  proposition,  at  all  events  to 
insist  upon  his  removal  forthwith  from  the  barren 
rock  upon  which  he  is  at  present  confined.” 

SPAl;s. 

*'  The  busy  note  oj preparation!”  It  is  stated  that 


gen.  O’Donnel  has  arrived  express  at  Cadiz  from 
Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  instantly  proceeding  to 
South  America  with  17,000  men,  to  look  down  all 
opposition!!  What  a story. 

Note — Delivered  the  12 th  of  June  last,  by  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid,  to  the  high  allied  powers,  relative  to  the 
situation  of  South  America. 

Since  the  time  that  unfortunate  event, by  a natural 
consequence,  communicated  the  revolutionary  genu 
to  Spanish  America,  and  caused  to  break  out  in 
these  countries  deplorable  efforts  to  effect  the  se- 
paration of  subjects  from  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
liis  Catholic  majesty  took  for  the  invariable  rule  of 
his  conduct  the  following  principles: 

1.  To  employ ^11  the  means,  that  depend  upon 
human  wisdom,  to  bring  back  those  who  have 
strayed  from  the  path  of  order  and  obedience, 
by  using  as  much  mildness  and  as  little  rigor  a9 
possible. 

2.  To  seek  in  the  diplomatic  relations  a political 
mean  to  attain  this  object.  The  revolutionary  en- 
franchisement of  South  America,  on  its  return 
under  its  lawful  rule,  presents,  in  fact,  to  the  politi- 
cal world,  considerations  of  such  great  weight,  they 
deserve  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  should  fix  them- 
selves upon  conjunctures,  which  may  bring  about  a 
new  order  of  things  in  its  political  and  commercial 
relations. 

The  united  efforts  of  the  principal  European  pow- 
ers have  already  annihilated  that  disastrous  system 
which  nursed  the  American  revolution but  it  remain » 
still  for  them  to  stifle  this  system  in  the  same  America , 
where  its  effects  are  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Hia 
catholic  majesty  having  never  lost  sight  of  the  two 
principles  above  mentioned,  and  being  still  ani- 
mated with  a desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  and  devastations,  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  a war  of  the  kind,  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  high  allied 
powers  to  a subject,  which  several  times  has  been 
made  the  foundation  of  notes  which  have  been  de- 
livered to  them,  sndjreeently  of  negociations  enter- 
‘ed  upon  in  so  friendly  a manner  with  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain. 

The  insurrection  of  Pernambuco  made  a lively 
impression  upon  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  at  the 
moment  when  he  wished  to  recommend  this  event 
to  the  attention  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  demonstrate  its  direct  relation  with  the 
general  interest. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  his  ma- 
jesty received  the  answers  from  the  high  allied 
powers.  They  opened  the, way  to  very  important 
negociations,  and  induced  the  powers  to  interfere 
in  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  America 
finds  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves 
of  all  the  means  of  wisdom  and  vigor  calculated 
to  bring  the  revolted  countries  to  submission,' 
and  to  put  art  end  to  the  immorality  and  political 
contagion  which  such  an  order  ofkhings  presents. 

To  follow  up  the  first  steps,  so  happily  com- 
menced, his  majesty  thinks  the  moment  is  ar- 
rived when  he  should  explain,  in  a f categorical 
and  solemn  manner,  to  his  high  allies,  the  prin- 
ciples which  her  has  laid  down  for  himself,  to  ef- 
fect the  good  which  he  proposes  to  himself,  and 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  sentiments 
of  humanity. 

In  consequence,  in  referring  to  the  overtures 
which  have  already  been  made,  his  majesty  declares 
this  day,  that  such  are  the  points  on  which  he  is  in- 
variably fixed: 

1.  A general  amnesty  for  all  the  insurgents  as 
soon  as  they  have  submitted* 
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2.  Admission  of  Americans,  endowed  with  the 
proper  qualifications,  to  all  employments,  in  com- 
mon with  the  European  Spaniards. 

3.  A commercial  regulation  of  these  provinces 
with  foreign  states  upon  free  principles,  and  con- 
formable with  the  present  politiaal  situation  of 
these  countries  and  of  Europe. 

3.  A sincere  disposition  on  the  part  of  bis  catho- 
lic majesty  to  promote  all  the  measures  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  negociations  may  be  proposed  to 
him  by  the  high  allies,  and  shall  be  compatible 
with  his  rights  and  dignity. 

His  majes.y  is,  therefore,  persuaded,  that  noth- 
ing further  opposes  itself  to  the  opening  of  re- 
gociations,  upon  the  basis  laid  down  as  above, 
and  which  he  knows  to  be  equally  conformable 
with  the  views  already  manifested  by  his  august 
allies. 

REMARKS  OF  THE  LONDON  GLOBE. 

The  authenticity  of  the  above  note  is  avowed. 
It  may  be,  therefore,  confidently  presumed,  that 
the  relations  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, in  South  America,  will  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, at  the  congress  at  Aix  la-Ci-apelle.  The  idea 
•of  the  mediation  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  appears, 
however,  absurd.  They  have  none  of  the  qualities 
of  mediators  between  such  partie*.  Indeed  the 
present  state  of  the  quarrel  precludes  the  possibili- 
ty of  effectual  mediation.  The  colonies  contend 
for  independence:  they  have  nothing  then  to  con 
cede  to  mediation.  If  they  concede  \hat,  they  con- 
c«de  every  thing,  and  submit  to  unqualified  and 
decisive  failure.  But  supposing  they  should,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  allies,  return  to  their  obedience 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  upon  a promise  of  better  and 
milder  treatment,  wbat  security  will  they  have  for 
its  performance?  It  might  have  been  expected  that 
his  majesty,  who  owes  so  much  to  England,  would 
have  been  proud  of  an  opportunity  to  evince  his  gra- 
titude; but  his  tenacity  of  the  slave  trade,  and  his 
commercial  regulations,  prove  the  contrary.  If 
then  the  colonies  should  bow  their  beads  to  his 
yoke,  they  will  in  vain  complain  to  England  that  it 
presses  with  increased  weight,  and  call  upon  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  enforce  the  arrangement  made 
and  guaranteed  through  their  mediation.  Although 
their  voice  should  be  heard  in  Russia  and  Germany, 
these  powers  have  no  hand  to  stretch  to  them. 
England,  as  a naval  power,  is  the  only  one  that 
could  act  with  effect;  but  what  would  she  gain  by 
the  service?  Why,  the  risk  of  a war  with  Spain, 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  doing  for  them- 
selves, that  which,  if  left  alone,  they  must  accom- 
plish. Without  laying  any  stress  upon  generosity 
and  love  of  liberty,  which  the  people  of*  England 
profess  to  admire  so  much — without  taking  into 
account  the  national  spirit,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
long  peace  to  heal  the  wounds  and  recruit  the 
strength  of  the  country— -we  think  that  the  people 
of  England,  from  their  experience  of  the  character 
of  the  beloved  Ferdinand,  would  be  extremely 
averse  to  our  embarking  iu  any  undertaking  for  his 
benefit  and  advantage. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  papers  give  an  account  of  a countess 
Bombelles  whom  they  consider  as  a songstress  su- 
perior to  Mad.  Catalini — who  was  present  with  her 
at  a large  party  and  also  exhibited  her  powers. — 
The  poet  Goethe  was  present,  and  melted  into 
tears,  when  the  countess  sung  the  famous  German 
song  “ Kennst  du  das  Land.” 

Blessings  of  legitimacy.  The  following  article  is 
from  a Leipsig  paper  of  Aug.  20. — “There  is  rto 
truth  in  the  report,  that  harmony  is  likely  to  be  re- 


stored between  the  courts  of  Prussia  and  Dresden- 
A considerable  portion  of  the  beautiful  country  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Srtx-< 
ony,  torn  from  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  a quiet, 
peaceable  people,  have  been  transferred  to  an  ah- 
solute  monarch;  and  even  our  own  Hanoverian 
electorate  shares  in  the  disgrace  of  this  detestable 
partition.  The  old  government  of  Saxony  was  pro- 
verbial for  its  mildness.  'Paxes  were  rarply  levied, 
and  the  excellent  king  often  contributed  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state  from  his  privy  purse,  rather 
then  impose  additional  burthens  on  his  subjects.— 
He  was  to  them  a kind  father,  and  they  in  return 
an  affectionate,  loyal,  and  devoted  people.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  the  picture  now  presented.  The 
king  °f  Prussia  compels  every  man  -with'n  certain 
agest  be  his  condition  in  life  ivhatit  muy,  to  become  a 
soldier.  Home,  wife,  children,  occupation,  all  must 
yield  to  the  trade  of  war.  If  the  unfortunate  feL 
ow  happens  to  have  no  other  means  for  the  support 
of  his  family  but  what  depends  on  his  personal  la- 
bor, whilst  be  is  drilling  for  the  army,  perhap* 
very  far  from  home,  which  is  constantly  the  case, 
they  are  left  to  starve,  for  the  little  stipend  allow- 
ed him  by  government  is  barely  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain even  hi9  own  existence,  and  enable  him  to 
bear,  with  a broken  heart,  the  fatigues  of  marching 
and  counter-marching. 

In  a small  town  near  Leipzig,  now  consigned  to 
Prussia,  about  forty  opulent  farmers  and  Kaufmen 
assembled  at  dinner  a few  days  back,  when,  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  they  openly  expressed 
their  resolute  determination  to  sacrifice  their  live* 
and  tbeir  fortunes,  rather  than  continue  to  endure 
the  bondage  and  exactions  to  which  they  sure  doom- 
ed. [Success  to  their  efforts!] 
thussia. 

The  British  complain  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
gives  a decided  preference  to  the  use  of  Prussian 
instead  of  British  cloths,  in  his  dominions.  The 
duty  on  the  former  is  only  120  copecs  [in  paper, 
which  is  as  three  for  one  in  coin}  per  arshein;  but 
that  on  the  latter  is  500  copecs. 

SWElMiX. 

Stockholm , July  1 1 — The  good  understanding  ex- 
isting between  France  and  Sweden  may  be  deduced 
from  the  following  speech  and  answer  lately  deli- 
vered: 

At  an  audience,  given  by  our  sovereign,  his  ex- 
cellency, baron  Marandet,  minister  of  Franc*,  deli- 
vered the  following  speech: 

“Sire — The  king,  my  master,  has  charged  me  to 
deliver  to  your  majesty,  the  letter  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  your  august 
father,  king  Charles  XMI.and  also  his  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  four  accession  to  the  throne. 

“In  discharging  this  honorable  mission,  your  ma- 
jesty will  permit  nje  to  offer  you  those  sentiments 
of  pride  and  satisfaction,  which  every  Frenchman 
ought  to  feel  at  seeing  on  the  throne,  a prince  borr* 
a Frenchman,  and  who  distinguished  himself  in  so 
extraordinary  a manner,  amongst  the  most  valiant 
chiefs  of  tl»e  French  army.” 

Baron  de  Wetterstoet,  (conformably  to  estab- 
lished custom)  replied  in  the  name  of  the  king: 

k‘His  majesty,  sir,  receives  with  sincere  pleasure, 
the  assurance  of  friendship  which  you  offer  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  your  august  sovereign,  as  also 
the  expression  of  his  regret  at  the  death  ol  a prince, 
whose  memory  will  always  live  in  the  heart  of  his 
son,  and  in  that  of  the  two  nations,  which  he  had 
united  under  his  sceptre  by  the  ties  of  liberty  and 
independence, 

“The  sentiments  which  his  most  Christian  majes.- 
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ty  professes  for  the  king,  are  too  precious  in  his 
estimation  to  admit  of  an  adequate  reply.  For  a 
long  period  Sweden  has  been  accustomed  to  regard 
France  in  the  first  rank  of  the  powers  who  are  dear 
to  her,  and  whose  political  interests  are  connected 
with  her  own.  The  princes,  who  at  this  moment 
occupy  the  thrones  of  the  two  states,  are  an  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  the  continuance  and  import- 
ance of  those  relations.” 

The  London  Courier,  on  the  above  events,  en- 
quires, “who  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  hint 
as  a possibility,  five  years  ago,  that  Bernadotte 
would  be  complimented  on  his  royal  dignity,  by  ao 
ambassador  from  Louis  XVIII — a Bourbon? 

RUSSIA. 

In  ftussia,  military  promotion  commences  with 
the  birth  of  any  son  of  the  imperial  family.  The 
present  emperor  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
a field  marshal,  and  the  younger  son  of  the  grand 
duke  Nicholas,  who  is  about  three  months  old,  has 
already  been  appointed  a colonel  of  a regiment  of 
hussars.  In  the  Petersburg  Gazette  of  that  year, 
the  birth  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  now  the 
emperor,  is  thus  announced — “This  morning  her. 
majesty,  the  empress,  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
field-marshal!” 

barbary  powers. 

The  plague  appears  to  rage  all  along  the  coast. 
It  is  calculated  that  from  25  to  30,000  persons  have 
died  of  it  in  the  province  of  Oran. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  war  between  the  British  and  natives  rages 
violently,  at  a great  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the 
latter.  On  the  27th  of  April,  the  strong  fortress 
and  town  of  Mundelah  was  reduced  after  a long 
*iege,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops. 
The  inhabitants  suffered  much  during  the  siege, 
and  great  numbers  were  cut  to  pieces  in  attempting 
to  escape  after  the  enemy  had  entered  the  town.  In 
the  adjacent  woods,  numbers  were  found  dying  of 
their  wounds  and  hunger  and  thirst. 

All  who  oppose  the  progress  of  the  British  arms 
in  India— that  is,  all  who  prefer  their  native  princes 
and  chiefs  to  hordes  of  barbarian  invaders,  whose 

object  is  plunder,  whose  friendship  is  death, 

are  called  “rebels.” 

The  affairs  of  the  Peishwa  are  said  to  be  wholly 
ruined.  The  English  “legitimate”  Gazette,  calls 
him  his  ex-lrighness f 

The  British  complain  that  the  Dutch  are  renew- 
ing their  ancient  monopolies  and  barbarities  in  In- 
dia. They  have  taken  possession  of  all  the  ports 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  &c.  to  control  their  mar- 
kets. Insurrections  are  spoken  of,  and  it  is  said  the 
Dutch  are  killing  off  the  natives  bv  thousands— just 
as  the  English  do. 

The  cholera  morbus,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  an 
immense  number  of  persons  in  India,  had  for  a 
while  abated— the  latest  account  states  that  it  was 
again  raging  to  a considerable  extent.  An  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  fatal  attacks  of  this  disease  in  In- 
dia, when  we  mention,  that  persons  in  perfect  health 
at  noon  are  found  a corpse  before  night. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
have  voted  to  present  a memorial  to  the  British 
prince  regent,  representing  “the  dreadful  evils 
which  they  are  threatened  with”  by  the  new  navi- 
gation system  of  the  United  States;  and  praying 
that  measures  may  be  adopted  to  avert  them. 

CANADA. 

The  imports  into  St.  Johns,  Canada,  in  1818,  great- 
ly exceed  tli e exports,  excepting  the  article  of  specie , 
They  must  be  all  from  the  United  States,  and  con- 


sist of  potash,  flour,  tar,  trunnels,  pickles,  corn, 
potatoes,  beans,  apples,  nuts,  tobacco,  butter, 
cheese,  honey,  feathers,  deer-skins,  wool,  boards, 
313,400  feet  plank,  734,530  feet  timber,  laths,  bass 
wood,  shingles,  pine  slabs,  116  cattle,  293  sheep, 
pigs,  calves,  a horse,  and  400  water  melons.  Of 
specie  68,375/.  was  imported  and  110,537/.  export- 
ed. Boston  paper. 

FLORIDA. 

Pensacola  is  said  to  contain  1500  buildings,  of 
which  one  third  are  dwelling  houses.  The  situa- 
tion is  delightful  and  the  place  healthy.  The  har- 
bor is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — 2000  ships 
may  ride  in  it  in  safety;  and  the  harbor  can  be  easily 
defended. 

The  London  Courier  is  extremely  anxious  to 
brew  a quarrel  on  account  of  our  proceedings  in 
Florida,  and  copies  an  article  on  the  subject  from 
an  American  paper,  pronouncing  it  most  “sophisti- 
cal,” and  attributing  it  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jefferson-; 
“who  (says  the  Courier)  is  represented  as  having 
had  great  influence  in  instructing  Mr.  Monroe  to 
the  course  he  has  pursued!” 

The  New  York  Gazette  of  the  24th,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Important — We  have  it  from  authority  which  we 
deem  next  to  official,  that  our  differences  with  the 
court  of  Madrid  are  settled — the  Floridas  are  ours , 
and  our  government  is  to  pay  the  American  claims 
against  Spain. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Irvine  has  been  presented  to  the  “supreme 
director”  of  the  patriots  of  Venezuela,  at  Angos- 
tura. On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  invited 
to,  and  partook  of,  a splendid  entertainment,  given 
by  the  director.  It  is  stated  that  “die  enthusiasm 
is  incredible  which  was  inspired  by  the  toast  given 
by  the  supreme  chief : — “To  the  health  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  James  Monroe — once 
a soldier,  and  always  the  friend  of  liberty.” 

A paper,  printed  at  Easton,  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, (on  what  authority  we  know  not)  gives  th.e 
names  of  eleven  vessels,  carrying  153  guns,  and 
1535  men,  which,  it  says,  were  fitted  out  and  own- 
ed by  certain  citizens  of  Baltimore, to  cruise  against 
the  Spaniards,  under  the  patriot  flag.  Several  of 
the  vessels  named,  and  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  of 
them,  have  been  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  re- 
ceived regular  commissions. 

A South-American  privateer,  of  40  guns,  with  a 
crew  of  all  nations,  had  made  hei*  appearance  off 
Manilla,  and  excited  much  alarm. 

A vessel,  called  the  Columbia,  with  five  guns 
mounted  and  fourteen  in  her  hold,  and  sixteen  men, 
has  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  revenue  cutter 
Monroe,  and  sent  into  Norfolk,  for  want  of  papers. 
It  appeal’s  that  she  was  one  of  Brion’s  squadron,  but 
abandoned  him,  as  is  stated  by  her  commander,  be- 
cause the  officers  and  crew  could  not  get  any  pay. 

AVe  learn  from  Gibraltar,  that  two  Spaniards. , 
lately  taken  in  a patriot  privateer,  were  shot  at 
Ceuta,  whilst  certain  Americans,  captured  in  the 
same  vessel,  were  spared  and  treated  with  uncom- 
mon indulgence. 


New-York  Indians. 

FROM  THE  NIAGARA  PATRIOT. 

Mr.  Sals  bury. — Sir:  The  following  is  an  extract 
of  a talk,  delivered  at  Seneca  village,  near  Buffalo, 
on  the  29th  and  30th  of  December,  1817,  written 
by  the  request  of  the  council,  and  signed  by  twenty- 
one  chiefs  of  'the  Seneca,  Onondago  and  Cayuga 
tribes,  in  the  presence  of  witnessss,  chosen  to  cer- 
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tify  its  truth.  In  giving  it  to  the  public,  you  give 
a just  view  of  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  our 
red  brothers. 

The  responsibility  of  publishing  this  document, 
and  other  facts  chat  l may  communicate  in  relation 
to  these  Indians,  I take  on  myself ; the  Indians  hare 
not  been  consulted,  and  are  wholly  ignorant  of  my 
purpose.  I trust  a sense  of  imperious  duty  moves 
me  to  bring  before  the  public,  a poor,  miserable 
people,  who  have  no  helper — ready  to  perish. 

Yours,  &c.  JABEZ  B.  HYDE. 

SENECA  INDIANS. 

Extract  of  a talk  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  sent  by  mail,  January  4,  1818, 
to  the  secretary  of  tear,  for  him  to  communicate  to 
the  President. 

to  the  secretary  of  war: 

Brother — It  is  the  desire  of  the  Six  Nations,  as- 
sembled at  their  great  council  fire,  in  their  village 
near  Buffalo,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  lay  the 
following  talk  before  onr  father,  the  president  of 
the  United  States: 

Father — From  the  fatherly  care  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  exercised  towards  their  red 
children,  we  speak  to  our  father  in  confidence,  be- 
lieving he  will  not  turn  away  his  ears  from  his  red 
children.  Having  no  agent  through  whom  we 
might  speak,  we  are  persuaded  that  our  father  will 
not  be  displeased  that  we  speak  directly  to  him,  as 
it  were,  face  to  face. 

Father— Vie  need  not  tell  you  that  we  are  a poor, 
ignorant  people;  unacquainted  with  the  great  af- 
fairs and  wise  management  of  our  enlightened 
white  brothers.  • We  are  distressed  and  alarmed — 
we  have  no  where  to  look  but  to  our  father;  whom, 
we  trust,  will  bear  with  his  children,  should  their 
fears  appear  to  him  to  be  groundless. 

Father — We  are  alarmed  lest  we  lose  our  seats. 
Those  men  that  say  they  have  a right  to  purchase 
our  lands,  hare  been  distressing  us,  for  a number 
of  years,  with  their  plans  to  possess  our  lands:  of- 
fering us,  in  exchange,  land  to  the  westward.  We 
decidedly  told  them  that  we  did  not  wish  to  part 
with  our  lands,  desiring  they  .would  be  at  no  more 
expense  in  visiting  us  on  this  errand — if  we  should 
alter  our  minds  we  would  send  them  word.  Some 
months  after,  a deputation  of  our  brothers  to  the 
west  visited  us,  offering  us  a large  tract  of  their 
land  as  a free  gift,  if  we  would  accept  it.  We  thank- 
ed our  brothers  for  their  generous  offer,  and  pro 
mised,  at  some  future  time,  to  send  men  to  view 
the  land.  The  war  took  place  the  next  year — 
nothing  more  was  done  or  heard  of  by  us  of  this 
land,  until  the  spring  after  the  peace,  when  our 
brothers  again  visited  us,  making  the  same  offer. 
It  never  entered  into  our  hearts  of  leaving  our  pre- 
sent seats,  and  going  to  the  westward  ourselves; 
but,  as  there  were  many  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the 
western  country,  who  had  no  seat  to  rest  on,  but 
was  liable  to  be  sold  from  under  them  any  day  the 
owners  chose,  we  rose  up  to  consider  the  offer  of 
our  brothers,  that  we  might  provide  for  our  scat- 
tered  children.  Through  the  assistance  of  our 
brothers  Jones  and  Parrish,  and  another  great 
friend,  who  advised  and  assisted  us,  we  laid  our 
circumstances  and  views  before  our  father,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  acquainting  him 
with  our  offer — that,  with  his  approbation,  we 
would  accept  this  land,  provided  the  U.  Stales 
would  make  it  sure  to  us.  Our  father,  the  presi 
dent,  was  pleased  to  certify  his  approbation,  and 
that  the  land  should  be  made  sure  to  us,  agreeably 
to  our  request.  On  receiving  this  information  from 


our  father,  the  president,  we  sent  on  eight  men  to 
view  the  land  and  take  its  dimensions.  Our  bro- 
ther, captain  Parrish,  went  with  them  to  do  the 
writing,  that  it  might  be  made  sure  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  our  father,  the  president.  Our 
men  found  no  land.  Colonel  Ogden,  (who  is  said  to 
hold  the  right  of  purchasing  our  land)  recommend- 
ed us  to  send  to  Detroit,  and  governor  Cass  would 
put  us  in  a way  to  find  our  land.  We  sent  six  men  to 
Detroit.  Governor  Cass  informed  our  men,  that  in 
September  there  would  be  large  council  of  Indians, 
of  different  nations,  met  at  Fort  Meigs;  the  Six 
Nations  would  do  well  to  have  a deputation  there; 
they  would  then  doubtless  find  their  land.  We 
sent  twelve  men  to  Fort  Meigs;  instead  of  our  wes- 
tern brothershaving  lands  to  give  the  Six  Nations, 
they  sold  the  seats  from  under  those  that  were 
among  them. 

Father— We  are  distressed.  Capt.  Parrish  has 
informed  us  that  we  could  now  exchange  our  lands 
for  lands  to  the  westward;  he  advised  u.s  to  do  it, 
or  we  should  certainly  lose  them;  for  it  was  the 
determination  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  Indians  should  leave  their  present 
seats;  those  that  did  not  exchange  them  would 
lose  them. 

Father — We  are  astonished  and  amazed!  Our  old 
friend,  col.  Ogden,  has  altered  his  address  to  us; 
he  has  for  years  talked  to  us  as  a man  that  wished 
to  purchase  our  lands,  if  we  were  pleased  to  sell: 
He  now  writes  to  us  how  we  shall  conduct  on  his 
lands  which  we  occupy. 

Father — To  whom  shall  we  go,  but  unto  you?— 
We  doubt  not  but  many  of  our  white  brothers  fear 
Go,’.,  and  ought  to  be  trusted,  but  how  shall  we 
find  them. 

Father— We  fear  that  we  have  been  deceived, 
and  your  predecessor  imposed  on.  Strange  things 
have  come  to  our  ears — that  our  message  to  your 
predecessor,  which  we  signed,  was  very  different 
from  what  was  read  to  us — that  it  said  we  were  de- 
sirous of  leaving  our  seats  here  and  going  to  the 
west — provided  we  obtained  lands  to  the  westward, 
we  relinquished  our  reservations  here.  If  any 
thing  like  this  was  in  our  message  we  were  basely 
deceived.  We  had  but  these  objects  in  view,  to 
inform  our  father,  the  president,  of  this  offer  of 
our  western  brothers;  the  opportunity  that  it  offer- 
ed for  our  sci.ttered  children — to  obtain  his  appro- 
bation and  assurance  that  the  land  should  be  con- 
firm ed.to  us  by  the  United  States;  any  thing  more, 
except  providing  provisions  for  our  men  while 
transacting  the  business,  was  as  base  an  imposition 
as  ever  was  practised. 

Father — We  declare  to  you,  we  desire  you  to 
publish  to  all  our  white  brothers,  that  it  is  our  fix- 
ed and  determined  purpose  to  live  and  die  on  our 
present  seats,  it  is  sealed  to  us  by  the  bones  of 
our  fathers.  They  obtained  it  by  their  blood.  Our 
bones  shall  lie  beside  theirs.  It  is  the  heritage  of 
the  Almighty.  He  gave  it  us.  He  it  is  must  take 
it  from  us. 

Father — We  mean  no  threat  by  this.  We  know 
we  are  in  the  hands  of mir  white  brothers,  they  can 
destroy  us  with  ease.  But  they  need  not  think  to 
persuade  us  to  part  with  our  lands.  As  free  men, 
we  claim  the  right  to  choose  between  being  killed 
outright,  or  a lingering  execution,  by  being  driven 
a thousand  miles  into  the  wilderness.  Wher£, 
father,  where  would  our  white  brothers  have  us  go:* 
The  Indian  claim  to  land  is  put  out  for  more  than 
a thousand  miles  to  the  west,  except  little  plots  for 
particular  nations, 

Father— We  have  confidence  in  you:  you  cannot 
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see  your  red  children  with  their  little  ones,  driven 
off their  land  by  stealth  and  fraud,  leaving  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  fathers,  their  farms,  their  fanning 
tools  and  cattle,  dying  by  families  on  the  road, 
thro’  hardship  and  privation.  Exchanging  all  their 
advances  to  civilization,  and  all  its  comforts,  for 
their  hardships  of  the  chase,  without  house  or 
friend. 

Father — We  have  confidence  in  you;  that  if  you 
see  any  device  formed  against  us,  you  will  frus- 
trate it,  and  succour  your  red  children.  We  have 
deceived  no  man:  we  have  wronged  >o  man.  Our 
language  has  been  one;  we  choose  not  to  part  with 
our  land.  If  we  have  been  needlessly  alarmed,  you 
will  pity  our  ignorance,  and  forgive  our  childish 
fears. 

Father — We  have  many  things  to  say.  The  cha- 
racter of  our  agent  is  of  great  importance  to  us. 
If  any  come  to  you  for  the  office  having  our  request 
to  recommend  them,  we  wish  to  withdraw  that  re- 
quest. We  see  so  little  into  white  men,  that  we 
feel  incapable  of  choosing  for  ourselves. — We  de- 
sire our  father  to  choose  a man  that  he  can  trust, 
and  we  will  confide  in  him. 

Father — We  trust  that  you  will  pardon  the  mul- 
titude of  our  words,  and  let  none  deceive  you,  that 
this  is  the  voice  of  a few  individuals,  and  not  the 
voice  of  the  Six  Nations. — It  is  the  united  voice  of 
the  Six  Nation*  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
■chiefs  of  Buffalo,  Cattaraugus,  Gennessee  and 
Onondaga  are  now  in  council;  we  have  the  message 
of  Alieghana  and  Oneida  with  us,  desiring  we 
should  gpeak  to  our  father,  the  president,  entreat- 
ing him  to  consider  and  help  us. 

Oar  Father — Will  not  be  deceived;  our  Words 
will  find  his  heart.  He  will  receive  them. — They 
are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  We  ask 
nothing  but  wherein  we  have  been  mistaken,  we 
may  be  better  informed — wherein  we  may  have 
been  wronged,  we  may  be  righted— wherein  we 
may  be  in  danger  we  may  be  protected,  and  that 
our  white  brothers  may  know  our  fixed  purpose  of 
living  and  dying  on  our  present  seats. 

Father — You  will  pity  us,  you  will  forgive  us; 
your  wisdom  and  goodness  will  succour  us.  Speak, 
father,  speak  to  your  children,  that  tbeir  minds 
may  be  at  re3t.  Speak  to  their  council  fire  at  this 
place.  Let  us  hear  your  own  words;  send  them  by 
safe  hands;  for  we  fear  liers-in-wait  are  watching  to 
devour  your  words,  they  may  not  reach  us. 

May  the  Great  Spirit  preserve  you  many  years  a 
blessing  to  all  your  children. 

— — — * 
CI1RONICLE. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  John  McNeill , to  the  rear 
department. 

“River  Black  Warrior,  Tuskaloosa  county, 

Alabama  territory,  September  22d,  1818. 

Honored  sir — I hasten  to  lay  before  your  depart- 
ment some  statements  relative  to  the  late  battle 
fought  with  a band  of  Indians,  consisting  of  seventy 
warriors,  and  their  women  and  children.  From  the 
best  information  that  I have  received,  they  are'a 
remnant  of  the  hostile  Creeks,  who,  on  finding  they 
could  no  longer  be  protected  in  Florida,  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Chickasaw  tribe  for  land  to  settle  on; 
but,  being  denied,  they  formed  a resolution  to  fight 
thc-ir  way  through  our  settlements,  over  the  Mis- 
sissippi, where,  they  were  told  by  the  Chickasaws, 
they  could  get  land.  In  order  to  execute  their  design, 
they  crossed  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Caluba,  and  on 
their  wav  to  the  Warrior,  they  killed  two  white  men 
and  three  Choctaws.  On  reaching  this  river,  ata  place 
called  Cornel’s  settlement,  they  committed  several 


outrages  on  our  citizens,  and  murdered  some  of 
the  family  of  a Mr.  Hall.  They  then  steered  their 
course  for  this  place.  Having  received  intelligence 
of  their  approach,  on  the  16th  inst.  sixteen  of  our 
most  enterprising  men  armed  themselves,  and  chose 
major  S.  Taylor  and  myself  to  command  them.  We 
were  joined  by  captain  Bacon  and  fourteen  men. 
Being  thus  united  we  went  in  pursuit,  and  having 
met  with  tbeir  trail,  we  followed  it  through  swamps 
and  cane  brakes,  heretofore  thought  to  be  impe- 
netrable, until  we  found  where  they  had  crossed 
the  Warrior,  eight  miles  below  the  falls.  After 
crossing  and  marching  four  miles,  through  the  most 
horrid  swamps  and  cane  brakes,  and  being  sepa- 
rated from  captain  Bacon’s  command,  we  discover* 
ed  the  enemy  encamped  in  a beaver  dam,  well  for- 
tified by  nature,  there  being  a thick  cane  brake  on 
the  right,  and  a high  bluff'  on  the  left.  They  ho 
sooner  saw  us  than  they  raised  the  war  whoop,  and 
prepared  for  acfion.  We  then  gave  orders  to  charge 
on  them,  which  was  done  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Americans,  and  eight  or  ten  of  their  warriors  were 
laid  dead  on  the  ground.  We  then  retreated  and 
loaded  our  guns;  and  having  formed  again  on  the 
entrance  of  the  encampment,  we  were  reinforced 
by  captain  B^con  and  part  of  his  men.  A smart 
skirmish  was  kept  up  for  30  minutes,  during  which 
time  we  killed  six  or  eight  more  of  the  enemy;  but 
finding  they  were  endeavoring  to  outflank  us,  a 
retreat  was  ordered,  which  was  effected  without 
any  molestation.  We  lost  two  brave  men,  killed, 
in  the  contest,  and  had  one  badly  wounded;  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  not  less  than  15  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  On  the  17th,  eighteen  of  us  went 
to  the  battle  ground  to  bury  our  dead;  but,  on  find- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  not  left  their  strong  hold, 
we  withdrew.  On  the  19th,  with  a more  formidable 
force,  we  again  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  enemy; 
and,  after  patrolling  the  swamps  and  cane  brakes, 
it  was  discovered  they  had  fled  towards  the  Sipsy 
river.  We  then  buried  our  dead,  and  returned  to 
our  respective  abodes.  On  the  same  day,  colonel 
T.  Hunter,  with  110  mounted  men,  set  off  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  and  coming  up  with  their  rear,  killed 
one  of  their  warriors.  They  have  taken  their  flight 
toward  the  borders  of  the  Choctaws,  who  ar®  ap- 
prised of  their  approach,  and  will,  I trust,  soon 
give  a good  account  of  them. 

My  reasons  for  msking  this  communication  to 
your  department,  is  in  consequence  of  our  having 
acted  without  any  kind  of  orders,  but  solely  from 
self-preservation.  Should  it  meet  the  approbation 
of  government,  1 shall  feel  happy  in  having  render- 
ed my  country  the  smallest  service;  if  not,  1 hope 
it  will  be  attributed  to  my  want  of  skill,  and  not  to 
the  lack  of  good  will  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellow- 
citizens  in  general. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, JOHN  McNEILL, 

Formerly  lieut.  43d  regt.  U.  S.  inft. 

To  the  Secretary  of  IVar. 

[The  above  letter  states  facts  that  may  be  relied 
on,  of  an  occurrence  which,  the  reader  will  recol- 
lect, we  have  already  noticed  and  regretted.] 

[JVa<.  Intel. 

MILITARY  SURVEY. 

READ  aUARTEHS,  NORTHERN  DIVISION, 

Brownsville,  8 th  October , 1818. 

Division  orders, — The  major  general,  having 
completed  the  review  of  the  troops  and  examina- 
tion of  the  posts  in  the  eastern  section  of  his  com- 
mand, cannot  conceal  the  gratification  that  has  been 
connected  with  the  performance  of  this  part  of  his 
duty-  In  activity  of  labor  upon  public  works,  in 
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discipline,  as  well  of  police  as  drill,  and  in  readi- 
ness to  obey  the  call  and  justify  the  expectation  of 
the  country,  he  is  convinced  that  the  troops  he  has 
lately  inspected  are  not  to  be  surpassed. 

The  sixth  regiment  of  infantry  was  found  em- 
ployed on  the  fortification  at  Rouse’s  Point,  and 
although  devoted  exclusively  to  labor  for  the  pre- 
vious three  months,  its  appearance  conformed  to 
the  high  reputation  it  has  always  sustained.  The 
labors  of  the  troops  of  this  corps  have  been  of  a 
high  and  important  character.  The.  country  at 
large  is  indebted  to  them  for  their  activity  in  forti- 
fying one  of  its  most  important  avenues:  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  road  from  Plattsburgh  to  Chateaugay 
will  be  a source  of  long  and  grateful  remembrance 
to  the  district  where  they  have  been  stationed. 

The  commanding  general  is  gratified  to  state 
that  these  important  services  have  been  rendered, 
without  the  least  diminution  of  their  excellence  as 
Soldiers. 

The  several  posts  garrisoned  by  the  regiment  of 
light  artillery  were,  with  a single  exception,  as  the 
commanding  general  would  wish  to  find  them. 
The  soldierly  character  given  by  lieut.  col.  Eustis, 
to  his  battalion,  although  composed  almost  entirely 
of  recruits,  is  honorable  to  him  and  his  officers. 
The  police  and  medical  regulations  of  forts  Inde- 
pendence, Warren , Sew  all,  Wolcott  and  Adams  would 
reflect  credit  on  any  service;  and  the  promptness 
and  precision  of  the  troops  of  these  several  posts 
in  their  various  duties,  both  as  infantry  and  artille- 
ry, are  an  earnest  of  what  their  performance  would 
be,  were  they  called  into  active  service.  The 
commanding  general  regrets  to  state  that  there  is 
a striking  and  unjustifiable  exception  to  this  cha- 
racter, in  the  troops  stationed  at  forts  Trumbull  and 
Griswold;  which  the  officers  commanding  there  are 
called  on  most  promptly  to  amend. 

The  second  and  fourth  battalion  of  the  corps  of 
artillery,  at  forts  Preble  and  Constitution,  and  in  the 
harbor  of  JV ev)  York,  possess  a knowledge  of  their 
peculiar  branch  of  service,  which  calculates  them 
for  essential  usefulness  in  a future  defence  of  the 
sea  coast. 

The  troops  at  Greenbttsh  have  carefully  preserved 
the  public  property  at  that  post,  and  are  as  the 
commanding  general  would  expect  to  find  them 
under  such  officers. 

On  return  to  head  quarters,  the  commanding 
general  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  by  the 
appearance  of  the  troops  stationed  in  Sackett's 
Harbor.  Both  himself  and  the  army  appreciate  the 
character  of  colonel  Bkaoy;  but  at  no  time,  except 
in  the  field,  have  his  exertions  been  move  manifest 
or  successful  than  during  the  past  summer  The 
commanding  general  trusts  that  the  performance 
of  the  public  labor  now  allotted  to  the  second 
regiment  will  be  equal  to  that  of  their  other  duties. 

The  commanding  general  again  repeats  that  his 
recent  visit  to  the  posts  has  been  grateful  to  him. 
Independently  of  the  opportunity  to  greet  officers 
with  whom  he  had  been  previously  associated,  and 
to  whom  he  now  renews  his  expressions  ©f  esteem, 
it  has  afforded  him  the  means  of  witnessing  their 
exertions  to  confirm  past  reputation  by  present  use- 
fulness. He  exhorts  them  to  continue  the  same; 
that  their  two-fold  debt  to  the  country  and  the 
army  may  be  discharged,  and  the  profession  of  a 
soldier  be  the  most  respectable  and  permanent,  be- 
cause among  the  most  useful. 

By  order  of  tnaf  gen.  Brown , 

R.  M.  HARRISON,  Aid-de-camp. 

KAVAL  COUNT. 

Copy  of  the  ■sf'h'tenve  df  a naval  cbvrt  martfal  fold 


on  board  the  United  States * ship  Washington  itt 
JVew  York,  for  the  trial  of  lieut.  Benjamin  Cooper , 
of  the  U.  S.  navy,  charged  with  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. 

The  evidence  being  read  by  the  judge  advocate, 
and  the  court  having  maturely  and  seriously  consi- 
dered the  whole,  are  of  opinion,  that  lieut.  Benja* 
min  Cooper  is  not  guilty  of  the  charge  and  specifi- 
cation. The  judgment  of  the  court,  therefore,  is* 
that  he  be  honorably  acquitted  therefrom. 

The  court  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  it* 
decided  disapprobation  of  the  spirit  of  combination 
to  injure  their  superior  officer,  evinced  by  the  per- 
sons who  signed  the  letter  ofthe  29th  of  August  last, 
directed  to  captain  John  D.  Henly — and  particular- 
ly to  recommend  the  dismissal  of  William  P.  Tay- 
lor  from  the  service  of  the  U.  States,  for  his  agen- 
cy in  producing  this  injurious  and  unworthy  combi- 
nation.— And  further— respectfully  to  suggest  to 
the  consideration  of  the  navy  department,  the  pro- 
priety of  expressing  its  disapprobation  of  combina- 
tions such  as  this,  which  teod  to  insubordination, 
and  are  destructive  of  the  discipline  of  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States. 

I.  CHATJNCEY,  President, 
r SAMUEL  EVANS, 
Captains.  < S.  ANGUS, 

CE.  TRENCH  ARH. 

CJ  RENSHAW. 

Masters  com’dts.  < A.  J.  DALLAS. 

CB.  V.  IIOFFMAN. 

James  A.  Hamietow,  acting  judge  advocate. 

Navy  department,  October  20,  1818— -a  true  copy 
of  the  original  on  file  in  this  office. 

(Signed)  BENJAMIN  HOMANS. 

Adj.  and  Inspr.  General’s  office. 

October  20,  1818. 

Geiteiiai  oiujr.n.— First  lieut.  Joseph  P Prince, 
of  the  corps  of  artillery,  having  neglected  to  obey 
orders  to  settle  his  public  accounts;  and  having 
violated  other  orders  for  the  discharge  of  his  mili- 
tary duty,  is  hereby  dismissed  the  servire  of  the 
United  Stales.  No  paymaster,  or  other  officer,  or 
agent,  is  allowed  to  make  payments  to  said  Prince, 
on  public  account,  since  his  desertion  from  duty 
on  the  first  August  last. 

By  order,  D.  PARKER, 

Adjutant  and  inspector  general. 

The  Indian  treaty. — On  the  17th  ult.  gov.  Ca§S 
and  gen.  M; Arthur  concluded  a supplementary 
treaty  with  the  Wyandot,  Shawnoes,  Seneca  and 
Ottowa  tribes  of  Indians.  By  thi9  treaty  the  In- 
dians are  permitted  to  hold  as  reserves,  in  additioa 
to  the  reserves  allowed  them  by  the  treaty  of  last 
year,  about  160  sections  of  land,  with  an  addition  to 
their  annuities  of  3b00  dollars.  The  Indians  have 
relinquished  all  claims  to  the  fee  of  the  lands  re- 
served  to  them,  and  are  to  hold  them  as  Indian  re- 
servations have  heretofore  been  held,  without  the 
power  of  disposing  of  them,  except  to  the  United 
States. — As  this  treaty  has  been  concluded  strictly 
agreeable  to  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  S. 
and  the  instructions  of  the  president,  it  is  hoped 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  ratification.  Consi- 
derable censure,  has  been  attached  and  improper 
motives  attributed  to  the  commissioners,  for  ad- 
mitting in  the  former  treaty,  the  principle  that  tine 
Indians  should  hold  their  reservations  in  fi  e « im- 
pie;  but  justice  requires  us  to  state,  they  acted  in 
that  negociation  strictly  conformable  to  their  in- 
structions from  the  president,  which  we  hare  seen 
so  far  as  related  to  that  point.  The  tract  of  conn- 
try  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  be©n  extinguished 
by  this  treaty  and  tlie  one  To  vfttch  it  is  a suppjl  - 
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ment,  amounts  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of  acres, 
which  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Chillicothe  Supporter. 

Robert  Wharton,  esq.  has  been  unanimously  re 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Gen  Robert  Swartwout  has  been  appointed  navy 
agent  at  New  York,  vice  J.  Bullus,  deceased. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts , with  the  consent 
of  council,  has  appointed  Thursday  the  3d  of  De- 
cember next,  to  be  observed  as  the  day  of  annual 
thanksgiving. 

^ Vermont  Election.  Mark  Richards,  Charles  Rich, 
Skmuel  C.  Crafts,  Orasmus  C.  Merrill,  Ezra  Meech 
and  William  Strong,  all  republicans,  are  elected  to 
congress  from  the  state  of  V ermont.  The  two  last 
named  are  new  members,  in  place  of  Messrs.  Al- 
len and  Hunter,  who  declined  are-election  Gov. 
Galusha  had  15,243  votes  out  of  15,992—  the  whole 
number  given. 

Connecticut — It  appears  that  the  candidates  no- 
minated by  the  republican  or  toleration  party  are 
elected  to  congress  from  Connecticut — viz:  Messrs. 
Henry  W.  Edwards,  James  Stevens,  Jonathan 
Ogden  Moseley,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  John  Russ, 
Elisha  Phelps  and  Samuel  A.  Foot,  esquires. 

James  Lannan,  esq  .rep.  has  been  elected  a sena 
tor  of  the  U.S.  from  Connecticut,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Daggett,  whose  period  of  service  expires  4th 
of  March  next.  For  Mr.  L.  108;  for  Mr.  D.  80  votes. 

New  Jersey  election. — Henry  Southard,  Joseph 
Bloomfield,  John  Linn,  Ephraim  Bateman,  Bernard 
Smith,  and  John  Condit,  all  republicans,  are  elect- 
ed to  congress  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey. 

The  legislature  is  thus  politically  constituted. 


REPUBLICAN. 

FEDERAL. 

Coun. 

Assem. 

Coun. 

Assem. 

Bergen, 

0 

0 

1 

o 

O 

Essex, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Morris, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Sussex, 

1 

2 

0 

2 

Middlesex, 
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0 

I 

3 

Somerset, 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Hunterdon, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Monmouth, 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Salem, 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Cumberland, 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Burlington, 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Gloucester, 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Cape  May, 

0 

0 

1 

1 

8 

27 

5 

15 

Pennsylvania  election.  The  late  election  has  not 
manifested  any  material  change  in  the  political  opi- 
nions of  this  state.  When  the  returns  are  received, 
the  usual  details  shall  be  given. 

The  majority  of  Simon  Snyder,  in  the  counties  of 
Luzerne,  Susquehanna,  Columbia,  Northumberland 
and  Union,  for  the  office  of  senator , is  more  than 
four  thousand! 

South  Carolina. — Charles  Pinkney  has  been  elect- 
ed to  congress  from  Charleston  district,  by  a large 
majority,  against  Mr.  Huger,  fed.  and  Mr.  Crafts. 
William  Lowndes  and  James  Erwin,  are  re-elected. 

Secretary  of  navy.  Much  speculation  exists  as 
to  who  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Mr.  Crowninshield, 
who  has  resigned  his  secretary-ship.  Mr.  Colden, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Rodney,  of  Delaware;  general 
Smith,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr  Robertson,  of  Louisiana,  have  all  been 
named  for  the  office; 

The  Mediterranean  squadron  is  cruising  about 
that  sea — the  vessels  in  fine  condition  and  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  in  general  good  health.  Gapt.  Gam- 1 


ble,  however,  was  ill,  and  in  a hospital  established 
Pezza.  The  Peaaock  having  been  at  Tripoli,  was 
refused  admission  into  the  Mediterranean  ports,  on 
account  of  the  plague,  and  must  ride  quarantine  or 
return  home. 

Macedonian  frigate.  It  will  be  recollected  That 
this  frigate  returned  to  Norfolk  on  the  tenth  inti. 
in  distress— requiring  an  entire  new  set  of  masts, 
spars,  sails  ami  boats,  with  many  other  repairs.  It 
is  said  that  she  will  again  be  ready  for  sea  on  the  4 tit 
of  next  month.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  system  de- 
vised under  the  practical  skill  of  the  navy  board. 

Midshipmen. — It  has  stated  that  there  are  362 
midshipmen  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  S 

Greet  prices.  Savannah,  Oct.  19— Sea  island 
cotton  65  a 70  cents;  upland  32£;  rice  5 a 7 dollars. 
Corn,  at  Augusta,  §1  Tobacco  9 a $10. 

Baltimore.  In  1729,  four  commissioners  pur- 
chased the  -ground  on  which  this  city  has  beeni 
erected,  for  the  sum  of 40  shillings  per  acre.  One 
of  these  commissioners,  Doctor  George  Buchanan, 
remained  in  the  office  of  t»\vn  commissioner  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  Baltimore  was  then  a very 
inconsiderable  village.  One  of  the  sons  of  this 
gentleman  lives  to  witness  its  rapid  rise  to  wealth 
and  importance.  Baltimore  in  the  year  1816,  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  duties  to 
the  immense  amount  of  $3,365,962  74. — Fed.  Pep. 

THE  YELLOW  STOWE  EXPEDITION. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  who  witnessed 
the  embarkment  of  the  troops,  to  his  friend  in 
Cincinnati,  dated. 

“Belle  Fontaine,  Sept  4,  1818. 
“The  movement  of  the  troops  up  the  Missouri 
took  place  on  the  30th  ultimo.  They  started  about 
350  strong,  in  high  spirits.  Their  equipment  is 
very  extensive,  and  well  selected.  Six  boats,  ancl 
a tender,  accompany  the  detachment.  I believe 
the  number  of  the  command  falls  very  far  short  of 
the  expectations  of  government:  but,  it  is  all  suffi- 
cient to  meet  and  chastise  hostility,  should  it  be 
attempted,  which,  at  present,  is  not  expected.  I 
accompanied  them  as  far  as  St.  Charles,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  river:  the  buoyan- 
cy of  their  spirits  increased,  on  finding  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  they  could  surmount  dif- 
ficulty.” [Inquisitor. 

Commercial  law  case. — A decision,  important  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  to  the  government,  has 
been  recently  made  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,  U.  States , vs.  Theodore  Ly- 
man, esq.  The  points  decided  we  understand  to 
be:— 1.  That  an  action  of  debt  lies  for  duties  on 
goods  imported;  2.  That  the  importer  of  goods  be- 
comes personally  liable  for  duties,  by  the  act  of 
importation:  3.  That  duties  accrue,  and  become 
a debt  due  from  the  importer,  on  the  bringing  of  the 
goods  into  port  with  intent  to  land  them,  and 
before  entry  at  the  custom  house;  4.  That  no  one 
but  the  actual  importer  or  owner  at  the  time  of 
importation,  or  consignee  at  that  time,  of  goods,  is 
entitled  to  enter  them,  and  to  give  bond  for  duties. 
5.  That  bonds  given  for  duties  do  not,  before  pay- 
ment, extinguish  the  original  debt  or  liability  for  du- 
ties created  by  the  act  of  importation;  but  are  only  to 
be  considered  as  security,  and  collateral  to  the 
original  obligation  or  liability. 

The  trial  occupied  some  days. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  it  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Blake , district  attorney,  and  Mr.  Webster;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  by  Mr.  Prescott  and 
Mr.  Thachfe.  A full  report  of  the  case  may  be  ex- 
pected soon,  we  learn,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Mason's  Re- 
ports of  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court.  Bob.  Cent 
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A SUPPLEMENT  of  eight  pages  accompanies 
the  present  number  of  the  Weekl*  Register.  Aid- 
ed by  this,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a great  mass  of  interesting  matter. 

The  very  important  law  case  is  printed  from  a 
corrected  copy,  politely  furnished  by  the  learned 
judge  who  pronounced  the  opinion. 

The  article  upon  agriculture,  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  is  universally 
interest  ig. 

Erratum  Contributions  to  the  Baltimore  asso 
ciation  for  the  promo  ion  of  natural  science,  should 
be  addressed  to  Doctor  Ja'.es  H AtcCulLoh,  and 
not  “James  W.  Culloh,  esq.”  as  published  in  our 
last  The  error  whs  not  our’s. 


Inland  Communication. 

The  Albany  Gazette  says — “Upwards  of  100  pas- 
sengers were  0:1  board  the  steam-boat  YVdk-in-the- 
Water,  on  its  last  trip  to  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit.5’ 
(Tj’Now,  if  a person  were  to  look  forward  a few  years 
— to  that  period  when  the  people  of  New-York 
shall  have  accomplished  their  most  splendid  pro- 
ject of  uniting  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  the  majestic  Hudson;  and  when,  on  the 
other  side, those  lakes  will  also  be  united  to  it  by  the 
mighty  Mississippi — he  might  expect  to  find  one 
or  two  steam-boats  leaving  Buffalo  every  day  for 
Detroit  and  Michilimarkinac,  and  cities  and  towns 
not  yet  even  contemplated,  on  the  shores  of  our 
inland  seas — and  see  busy  seats  of  commerce,  and 
the  throng  of  men,  where  the  native  forest  now 
stands,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  civilization.  The 
advantages  that  must  grow  out  of  the  completion 
of  the  New-York  canals,  cannot  be  calculated — 
they  are  of  a character  to  which  the  word  immense 
may,  perhaps,  be  applied,  because  of  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  the  extent  of  their  benefits.  Such 
grand  improvements  cannot  be  effected  in  any  other 
pact  of  the  world,  for  in  no  other  part  do  such  na- 
tural facilities  to  a vast  internal  commerce  present 
themselves  So  far,  we  learn,  they  have  made  good 
progress — resources  do  not  appear  to  be  wanting; 
for  the  last  loan  was  sold  at  a premium  of  $4  52  per 
cent,  though  bearing  only  6 per  cent,  int  erest.  The 
great  city  of  New-York,  and  the  many  rich  towns 
on  the  Hudson,  with  all  the  wealth  of  the  western 
parts  of  the  state,  will,  we  trust,  be  brought  to  act 
together  to  finish  these  undertakings  with  all  pru- 
dent rapidity.  Whether  it  will  benefit  the  country 
generally,  or  not,  (and  very  large  cities  are  not, 
perhaps,  to  be  desired)  the  assertion  may  be  ha- 
zarded, that  in  50  years  after  these  canals  are  com- 
pleted, the  population  of  New-York,  and  its  ap- 
pending towns  or  cities,  on  Long-Island  and  in  New- 
Jersey,  will  be  superior  to  that  of  any  in  Europe, 
and  its  commerce  greater  than  that  of  boasted 
London.  Philadelphia  also,  and  especially  Balti- 
more, (by  the  Susquehannah)  may  participate  i» 
the  trade  opened  by  these  canals — and  the  bond  pf 
union  be  strengthened  by  a community  of  interest 
and  a facility  of  intercourse,  between  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  republic.  Buffalo,  a place  hardly 
known  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  in  1812, 
already  does  a large  business— and  must  very  spee- 
dily become  a great  city. 
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Luke  navigation. — Tbe  following  weekly  ship 
ping  list  from  the  Detroit  Gazette  of  October  9* 
presents  us  with  the  means  of  estimating  the  pro- 
gress of  navigation  and  growth  of  commerce  on  our* 
western  inland  seas: 

“ Port  of  Detroit — Arrived  since  the  2d  insL 
schr  Friendship,  B.dden,  from  Cuyahoga — Decatur* 
Ricketson,  Mackinac — Steam-boats,  Fish,  Buffalo — 
Monroe,  Connor,  do. — NauuIus,  Chapman,  Cuyaho- 
ga— Hannah,  Colt.B  uffalo — Tiger,  Km  h,  do.-— Tra- 
veller, Brown,  Cuyahoga— E*gle,  Hammond,  Buffa- 
lo— Eliza,  Tvler,  Sandusky — Firefly,  Norton,  do. 

Cleared— Friendship,  for  Cuyahoga — Widow’s 
Son,  Rupley,  Mackinac— Hannah,  Buffalo — Nau'i- 
lus,  Cuyahoga— Gen.  Jackson,  Blake,  Miami— Ti- 
ger, Burnnam,  Mackinac — Firefly,  Buffalo — Tra- 
veller, Cuyahoga— Saucy*  Jane,  Martin,  Miami/’ 


About  the  Banks* 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  some  persons 
have  insinuated  the  notion  that  it  is  our  wish  to  de . 
stroy  the  banking  establishments  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  not  however,  any  more  the  case 
than  that  a prudent  farmer,  by  cutting  off  the  “suck- 
ers,” or  leeches  of  hia  fruit  trees,  means  to  kill 
them.  We  wish  an  extensive  pruning —a  careful 
retention  of  what  is  good,  and  a certain  destruction 
of  that  which  is  evil.  When  bank  notes  were  money 
these  institutions  eminently  subserved  the  public 
benefit,  though  cases  of  individual  suffering  were 
not  wanting:  but  since  the  fatal  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments  in  1814,  which  caused  the  erection  of 
such  establishments  by  any  set  of  men  who  had 
money  or  credit  enough  to  pay  a paper  maker  and 
engraver— and  licensed,  as  it  were,  gangs  of  rogues 
to  exercise  the  power  of  making  money — die  system 
has  been  extended,  and  the  general  mass  so  cor- 
rupted, that  a severe  cutting  must  take  place  or 
tbe  whole  will  perish.  But  to  this— which  may  he 

considered  a general  commendation  of  the  old  hanks 

and  a common  censure  of  the  new  ones,  we  may 
find  many  exceptions:  some  of  the  former  liave 
sunk  into  the  filth  of  specidatien,  and  are  mere  tools 
for  a few  designing  men  to  work  with,— cocduits  of 
a hundred  petty  villainies;— whilst  sever., 1 of  the 
latter  have  emulated,  adopted  and  persevered  in 
the  old  system— which  was  built  upon  capital,  and 
administered  on  the  principle  that  their  notes  were 
really  as  money;  never  calculating  that  one  rag 
should  meet  the  demand  of  another  rag. 

The  impression  is  very  general  and  perhaps  pret- 
ty well  founded,  that  not  many  of  our  banks  are 
now  able  to  pay  their  debts,  as  they  may  be  rea- 
sonably demanded,  in  coin.  It  is  an  important  ques- 
tion to  enquire  why  are  they  so  situated?  What 
important  change  has  occurred  in  the  trade  and  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  wiihin  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years, ( when  coin  was  exceedingly  abundant 
and  was,  indeed,  as  lumber  in  the  vaults  of  our 
banks,)  to  cause  a state  of  things  so  opposite  to 
what  they  were? — I have  repeatedly  asked  those 
questions  of  my  friends  and  neighbors,  when  bank- 
ing was  the  topic  of  conversation,  and  no  one  has 
satisfactorily  answered  them.  Some  say  that  the 
balance  of  trade  was  not  then  so  much  against  us~ 
that  commerce  was  lively,  &c.  &c.  But  the  root  of 
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the  matter  lies  far  beyond  remarks  like  these,  as 
we  snail  attempt  to  shew  directly. 

The  history  of  every  country  teaches  us  that 
Specie  retires  as  paper  money  appears — Russia,  Aus 
tria,  Prussia,  England  arid  the  United  States,  are 
monuments  of  this  fact.  In  the  first,  for  instance, 
three  paper  rubles  are  of  the  present  value  of  one 
in  coin — and  we  in  the  United  States  regulate  the 
value  of  Russian  money  by  the  exchange  between 
Petersburg  and  London — shewing  that  its  value  is 
altogether  ideal,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  slight- 
est political  incident.  We  never  heard  much  of 
the  scarcity  of  money  ia  Russia  before  her  issues  of 
paper;  nor  was  money  nearly  as  scarce  in  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  before  the  late  establishments  of  our  nu- 
merous rag-shops,  as  it  is  now  or  soon  will  be.  The 
cause  of  this  seems  manifest — the  sudden  and  ai 
most  unlimitted  creation  of  something  that  stood  in 
lieu  of  money,  rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  com- 
modities, by  introducing  a luxurious  prodigality, 
which  lias  extended  like  a plague  through  all  clas- 
ses of  society.  Here  is  the  reason  why,  though  our 
cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  &c.  bear  enormous  prices 
abroad,  that  we  are  so  much  in  debt  to  foreigneis 
— or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  that  the  balance  of 
trade  is  against  us.  Let  us  endeavor  by  a few 
plain  remarks  to  demonstrate  this  position. 

There  are  about  four  hundred  banks  in  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  with  an  average  of  20  managers  and 
clerks  each,,  and  at  an  expense  of  j§5,000  a year, 
one  with  another.  That  is — banks  400;  persons, 
8 000;  dollars,  2,000,000. 

Here  is  a powerful  class — a separated  people — a 
sort  of  a nobility,  whose  interests  are  more  or  less 
at  variance  with  the  interests  of  the  community  at 
large;  invested  with  exclusive,  or  peculiar,  privi- 
leges, and  very  naturally  using  them  to  their  own 
special  and  individual  advantage.  It  may  be  esti- 
mated that  they  controul  a real  or  fictitious  amount 
of  money  and  its  representative  credit  in  paper, 
(of  every  character  and  description)  to  the  extent 
of  four  hundred  millions,  with  which  to  build  up 
or  put  down  tens  of  thousands  at  their  own  good 
will  and  discretion.  Now,  who  can  calculate  the 
influence  of  such  a body,  so  powerfully  command- 
ing the  purse  strings  of  a people?  And  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  example? — Who  that  is  made  a presi- 
dent, cashier  or  director  of  one  of  our  truly  modern 
banks,  that  does  not  dash  into  some  extravagance 
in  dress  or  living?  His  family  follows  his  lead,  for 
“father  can  get  plenty  of  money,”  and  the  whole 
ecnrctmy  of  his  household  is  changed.  Emulation 
is  thus  excited— each  one  a little  apes  the  style  that 
he  cannot  attain— plainness  of  dress  and  manners 
are  cast  into  the  shade,  and  things  are  valued  ra- 
ther by  their  cost  than  by  their  utility.  We  know 
that  a superabundance  of  real  money  destroyed  the 
II  >ma»  virtue,  and  laid  the  foundation  on  which 
was  erected  the  despotism  under  which  that  people 
groaned.  We  “ee  that  England  in  about  20  years, 
by  paper  money,  has  nearly  lost,  and  soon  must 
lose,  the  independent  yeomanry  that  lately  was  the 
boast  and  true  glory  of  that  country — are  we  to 
expect  tiiat  like  causes  will  fail  to  produce  like  ef- 
fects in  our  behalf— that  riches,  real  or  fictitious, 
wiil  not  produce  luxury,  that  luxury  will  Dot  grow 
into  despotism?  It  is  this  luxurious  living — origi- 
nating in  the  example  of  the  rag  barons  and  other 
speculators , that  causes  the  balance  of  trade  to  be 
against  us,  and  it  must  remain  to  be  so  until  we 
return  to  thpse  times  when  a dollar  was— seven 
shillings  and  six  pence.  That  is  to  say,  until  a 
general  retrenchment  takes  place,  and  domestic  and 
political  economy  are  better  attended  to— and,  in  the 


labor  of  obtaining  money,  we  are  made  to  know  its 
worth  when  about  to  spend  it.  It  is  hard  to  aban- 
don the  gew-gaws  of  life— but  leather  breeches 
and  plenty,  are  better  than  satlin  small  clothes  and 
the  rations  of  a jail. 

These  banks  are  eating  up  the  people.  Take  ail 
example — l have  before  me  a list  of  the  trials  at 
“November  term”  before  the  supreme  court  of  New 
'Castle'  county,  Delaware,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
court  of  Common  Pleas,  having  nearly  the  same 
jurisdiction  and  transacting  the  same  sort  of  busi- 
ness. This  county,  by  the  census  of  1810,  con- 
tained 19,436  white  persons,  of  each  sex  and  all 
ages;  at  present,  perhaps  25,000.  The  suits  by  the 
banks,  commenced  since  November  last,  amount  to 
seventy-five, — and,  allowing  the  court  of  common 
pleas  to  have  the  same  number,  (which  it  probably 
has)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  this  small  county, 
in  one  year — and  their  vaults  are  loaded  with  bonds, 
mortgages  and  other  securities,  held  in  terrorem 
over  the  heads  of  several  hundreds  more.  It  is 
thus  almost  every  where — and  wherever  it  exists, 
if  we  cannot  charge  the  banks  causing  it  with  di- 
rect criminality,  we  must  at  least  censure  them  as 
having  been  highly  imprudent.  Like  harlots,  they 
seem  have  stood  in  the  highway  with  naked  bosoms, 
to  tempt  the  people  to  sin.  Common  prudence  has 
interfered  for  the  common  safety;  and  the  people 
have  made  a solemn  pause.  The  chaste  banks 
must  be  preserved — but  the  rest  shall'be  consumed 
by  their  own  abominations,  and  perish  on  their  own 
dung  hills. 

It  was  not  until  lately  that  the  people  felt  (and 
without  feeling  it  seems  that  they  will  not  see)  the 
great  error  committed  by  making  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration too  cheap — and  especially  those  vesting 
persons  with  money-making  powers.  It  is  only 
within  four  or  five  years  that  the  American  public 
may  be  said  to  have  felt  the  power  of  banking. — 
Our  cities  were  partially  vexed,  but  the  farmers 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  were  out  of 
the  reach  of  their  influence,  and  the  community 
was  healthy.  But  now  that  those  institutions  have 
penetrated  the  forest,  and  levied  their  contribu- 
tions on  the  first  stroke  of  the  axe, — the  people  are 
aroused,  and,  rubbing  their  eyes,  begin  to  enquire 
how  it  has  happened  that  unknown  and  irresponsi- 
ble individuals  are  enabled  thus  to  vex  and  oppress 
them.  We  think  that  hereafter  many  will  resolve 
never  to  give  their  consent  to  charter  a monied  es- 
tablishment, but  on  the  positive  condition  that 
the  people  shall  be  from  time  to  time  informed  of 
the  names  of  its  members,  and  those  members 
be  jointly  and  severally  actionable  for  any  of  the 
contracts  of  their  association.  Herein  we  may  find 
honorable  safety— for  real  capitalists,  able  to  pay 
their  debts,  will  not  lend  their  names  to  desperate 
speculators.  For  my  own  part,  I am  seriously  re- 
solved, never  to  aid  or  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  any  money-making  club  on  any  other  terms  tha>i 
those  stated — until  at  least,  society  is  purged  of  its 
present  desperate  and  degraded  condition.  Were  I 
a legislator,  I should  consider  myself  a rebel  to 
common  sense  and  a perjured  villain — if,  under  the 
pressure  of  such  institutions,  I voted  in  favor  of  a 
monopoly , or  assisted  to  build  up  privileged  orders 
amongst  my  countrymen.  “We  have  not  found  an- 
gels to  govern  us” — responsibility,  glorious  indivi- 
dual responsibility,  is  the  ark  in  which  is  morally 
deposited  the  fundamental  law  of  Almighty  Gou^ 
to  rule  and  govern  mankind — all  else  is  heresy, 
civil  or  religious.  Banks  after  banks  fail  to  meet 

heir  engagements — in  plain  and  honest  language, 
they  become  bankrupts , yet  their  officers  and  stock- 
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holders  roll  in  their  coaches,  and  impudently  laugh 
at  the  miseries  they  have  produced — nearly  all 
of  which  falls  upon  the’poor  and  necessitous, — on 
honest  labor  and  virtuous  simplicity.  This  is  tern 
bly  the  truth,  and  the  foulest  blot  in  the  whole  bu. 
siness.  So  much  about  banks  in  general — we  shall 
now  notice  the  great  Leviathan — the  thing  that, 
gendered  in  speculation , like  Aaron’s  rod  gifted  by 
Omnipotent  wisdom  and  justice,  was  to  have  swal- 
lowed up  all  that  came  in  competition  with  it. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  the  meeting  of  congress  approaches,  every 
body  enquires,  what  will  be  done  about  the  bank? 
We  answer — nothing,  to  chastise  its  aberrations,  or 
restore  the  hopes  entertained  on  its  establishment 

• we  believe,  however,  there  is  yet  virtue 

enough  left  to  refuse  any  further  facilities  for  the 
commission  of  wrong.  We  have  several  times  dark- 
ly hinted  at  a great  intrigue  which  was  going  on  to 
relieve  the  banking  system,  generally,  and  especial- 
ly to  subserve  the  grand  views  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  I am  just  now  informed  of  what 
this  intrigue  is but  private  honor  will  not  per- 

mit me  to  mention  it,  at  present.  The  object  is,  by 
bits  of  paper  to  prevent  the  banks  from  being  compelled 
to  pay  their  debts — this  is  the  “long  and  the  short”  of 
the  whole  affair.  Aye,  and  the  pretence  is  most 
specious,  the  appearance  most  seducing— but  the 
instantaneous  effect  will  be  to  banish  money , and 
bring  about  those  happy  times  when  lordly  banks 
issued  notes  for  six  and  a quarter  cents — and  a cop 
per  coin  was  a rarity!  To  effect  this  arrangement, 
many  of  the  local  banks  (though  once  grievously 
cheated)  will  zealously  co-operate — to  seal  their 
own  ruin;  for  the  bits  of  paper,  above  alluded  to, 
will  immediately  centre  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  made  a medium  to  act  directly 
against  them.  Perhaps,  as  the  people  are  alarmed 
on  this  subject,  the  project  may  not  be  pressed — 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  much  exertion 
has  been  made  to  convince  certain  members  of  con- 
gress of  the  propriety  of  it — and  were  astonished 
to  he  informed  that  a distinguished  gentleman,  of 
whom  indeed,  we  expected  a different  conduct,  had 
boldly  predicted  the  triumph  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  prostration  of  the  local  institutions. 
Upon  my  conscience,  I would  rather  agree  to  have  a 
hereditary  presides.  , md  a senate  for  life,  than  that 
this  thing  should  happen.  In  the  latter  case,  our 
president  and  senators  might  be  influenced  to  goodi 
actions  by  a-  sense  of  individual  shame  or  a love  of 
true  glory,  and  the  choice  of  representatives  would 
be  left  free  to  us:  but  in  the  other,  an  unknown  and 
irresponsible  aristocracy  would  be  raised  up,  se- 
cret as  the  “council  of  ten,”  and  remorseless  as  the 
“holy  inquisition.”  Give  me  to  live  under  any  des- 
potism but  that  which  springs  from  the  command 
of  money! — for  it  is  the  most  base  and  unprincipled 
of  all.  I well  remember  to  have  witnessed  a scene 
in  early  youth  which  experience  has  fixed  as  a land- 
mark for  my  government:  In  a crowd  of  people  as- 
sembled at  a corner,  discoursing  upon  an  import- 
ant political  subject,  was  one  person  who  had  lost 
and  another  who  had  made,  a great  fortune  in  the 
revolution-  the  one  by  selling  his  certificates  at 
two  and  six  pence  in  the  pound,  the  other  by  pur- 
chasing and  funding  them.  The  latter,  putting  his 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  with  a look  that  would  not  have 
dishonored  the  authoritative  visage  of  a three  tailed 
bashaw,  looking  the  former  in  the  face,  said,  fiit  is 
for  us  men  of  property  to  speak  of  those  things — you 
have  no  riyht  to  meddle  with  them**  The  soldier  qui 
vered  with  indignation— with  hands  uplifted, -and" 


eyes  flashing  fire,  be  was  ready  to  jump  on  bis  a:l 
vorsary  like  a tiger,  as  if  literally  to  tear  him  to 
pieces— but  the  grey  hairs  oF  the  man  of  money 
saved  him  from  the  instant  chastisement  which  his 
insolence  deserved,  though  they  did  not  project  him 
from  a torrent  of  high-sottled  invective  that  I shall 
never  forget — which  then  caused  my  young  heart 
to  feel  a degree  of  commisseration  for  one  and  of 
Contempt  for  the  other,  that  never  can  l>e  era. boat* 

ed  from  it  until  it  ceases  to  heat: and  from  that 

time,  if  there  wras  any  thing  that  1 hated  above 
ail  other  tilings,  it  was  the  insolence  of  ill-got- 
ten wealth;  as  being  destitute  of  one  solitary 
principle  of  good  to  save  it  from  a total  condemna- 
tion. The  pride  of  ancestry,  and  the  pomp  of 
power,  are  negative  virtues  when  comp  ire  l to  it. 

But congress  will  not,  cannot,  dare  not, 

pass  the  laws  proposed  to  pamper  speculation.  On 
the  broad  ground  of  “regulating  commerce”  they 
may  do  much  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
never  intended  they  should  do.  They  may  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  coin,  if  they  please,  and  as, 
in  some  cases  (but  not  at  present)  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient — still  they  cannot  substitute  a paper  me- 
dium for  it,  and  compel  me  to  take  ii  in  payment  of 
debts  justly  due  to  me.  And  this  it  is  which  is 
fondly  designed  to  be  attempted— for  the  benefit  of 
the  rag-barons. 

To  conclude,  all  that  we  hope  from  the  present 
congress  (though  we  expect  better  things  of  the 
next)  is a refusal  of  any  facility  to  speculation .] 

OF  TAXING  THE  TTNITEI)  STATES  BANK  STOCK. 

After  all,  however,  we  mainly  rely  upon  the  vir* 
tue  and  firmness  of  the  several  states  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  an  influence  superior  to  that  of  the  consti- 
tution itself,  upon  the  well-being  of  the  people. 

We  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  right  and  power 
of  the  states  to  tax  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  i*,  because  in  it  lies 
the’best,  or  only,  hope  of  safety.  The  summary  view 
of  this  subject" taken  in  the  following  familiar  letter 
to  the  editor — though  not  written  for  publication, 
is  perhaps,  much  better  than  any  tiling  that  we  can 
additionally  say  upon  it.  We  therefore  give  it  in  a.l 

its  own  simplicity  and  force,  as  we  received  it 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Ohio  to  the 
editor  of  the  Register. 

“Dear  sib — In  one  of  rny  late  letters,  I think  I pro* 
mised  to  suggest  to  you  an  argument  in  favor  of*he 
authority  of  the  states  to  tax  the  U.  States’  bank, 
drawn  from  the  laws  respecting  the  public  lands. 
The  “ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,” 
(article  it)  provides  that  “no  tax  shall  be  imposed 
upon  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  m 
yio  case  shall  the  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  resident,”  bv  the  territory,  or  the  new 
states  to  be  formed  therein. 

“The  legislatures  of  the  north -western  scales 
undoubtedly  possessed  the  power  to  lax  the  United 
Skates  lands,  and  raise  revenue  therefrom,  Or  pro- 
vision would  not  have  been  thus  made  against  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  This  stipulation,  to  secure 
the  United  States*  land  from  tax  by  the  states,  ap- 
peals to  concede  to  them  the  right  and  power  ir> 
raise  revenue,  by  tax,  on  the  property  of  the  U. 
States  in  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  against. 
If,  therefore,  the  property  of  the  United  Slates  may 
be  taxed  by  the  states,  in’eases  where  it  is  not  pre- 
viously excepted  by  mutual  agreement,  surely  pro- 
perty  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  an  incor- 
porated i-.ssociaiion*  jointly,  may  likewise  be  taxed 
— especially  Where  a sixth  Or  seventh  part,,  ordy%  U 
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owned  by  the  United  States.  The  states,  undoubt- 
edly, possess  the  power  to  raise  revenue  from  capi 
till  vested  in  bank  stock , as  well  as  from  capital  vest* 
ed  in  lands;  and  this  power  has  been  unhesitatingly 
exercised  by  many  of  the  states.  They  have  like- 
wise the  same  right  to  tax  the  lands  of  non  residents , 
as  to  tax  the  lands  of  residents.  The  states,  there 
fore,  cleorly  possess  the  right  and  power  to  tax  an,d 
to  raise  revenue  from  capital  employed  in  a non-re- 
sident bq,nk,  located  by  the  non-resident  proprietors 
of  it,  wi'bin  the  state;  as  well  as  to  raise  revenue 
from  capital  employed  in  resident  banks,  authorised 
by  legislative  authority. 

“The  state  of  Ohio  raises  a considerable  revenue 
from  taxes  on  the  state  banks.  But  if  she  possessed 
not  the  power  to  tax  the  United  States  branch 
banks,  and  the  directors  of  the  ‘ mother  bank ’ should 
take  it  in  head  to  establish  a dozen  branches  in  this 
state,  (~  and  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them  from  estab- 
lishing as  many  as  they  please J — what  would  be  the 
consequence?  Why,  it  might  be,  that  the  state 
banks  would  be  compelled  to  “shut  up  shop,”  and 
the  state  thus  be  deprived  of  a considerable  revenue. 
This  would  have  the  same  effect,  and  would  be 
equally  as  oppressive,  as  if  congress  was  to  pass 
a law  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  the  lands  that 
might  be  purchased,  in  this  state,  by  an  incorpo- 
rated company  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I am, 
therefore,  clearly  of  opinion — and  I think  the  infer- 
ence is  irresistible — that  congress  have  no  power 
to  establish  a bank,  in  any  of  the  states,  which  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the  state  authorities; 
and  that  if  it  be  made  appear,  from  the  tenure  of 
their  charter,  that  a tax  cannot  ber  imposed  upon 
them,  without  infringing  it — then,  no  further  or 
clearer  proof  is  wanted,  that  congress  have  exceeded 
their  constitutional  powers , and  the  sooner  the  proper 
measures  are  taken  to  retrace  their  steps,  the  better.' 

“This  summary  train  of  reasoning  has  occurred 
to  me  since  I took  up  my  pen  to  scribble  this  letter; 
and  1 have  here  sketched  it  out  hastily,  as  the  ideas 
suggested  themselves,  without  order  or  method. 
If  the  arguments  appear  to  be  just,  make  what  use 
of  them  you  please.” 

(Xj'The  state  of  Maryland  and  I believe  Ken- 
tucky, have  passed  laws  to  tax  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Similar  laws  will  probably  be  passed 
by  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio — and  perhaps 
by  some  other  states.  A suit,  we  are  informed,  is 
about  to  be  carried  at  once  before  the  superior  court 
of  the  United  States,  to  tes-  the  law  of  Maryland. 


Connecticut. 

By  his  excellency  Oliver  Wolcott,  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  state  of  Con- 
nect icut — a proclamation: — 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  have , 
during  their  present  session , passed  a Resolution  in 
the  following  words , viz. 

“Whereas,  by  return  of  votes  made  to  this  As- 
sembly, in  pursuance  cf  a resolve  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  at  their  session  in  May  last,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  constitution  of  civil  government, 
framed  by  the  convention  held  at  Hartford,  on  the 
four'. h Wednesday  of  August  last,  has’  been  ratified 
and  approved  by  the  people  of  this  state: 

“Resolved  by  this  Assembly,  that  his  excellency 
the  governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  issue 
Ids  proclamation,  declaring  that  said  constitution 
has  been  duly  ratified,  agreeable  to  the  direction  of 
s:.id  convention,  and  is  to  be  and  remain  the  su- 
preme In  tv  of  this  state.” 

Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  said  resolution  I do  now 


issue  this  my  proclamation,  and  do  hereby  dtclare, 
that  the  constitution  of  civil  government  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  framed  by  a conven- 
tion of  their  delegates  at  Hartford,  and  published 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  has  been 
duly  approved  and  ratified , and  is  henceforth  to  be 
observed,  by  all  persons  whom  it  doth  and  may  con- 
cern, as  the  supreme  law  of  this  state. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  state  to  be  affixed, 
at  the  council  chamber  in  New  Haven,  this  twelfth 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
forty-third.  OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

By  his  excellency’s  command, 

Thomas  Day,  Secretary. 


Treaties  with  the  Indians. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  3.  Our  correspondent  at  St.  Ma-  . 
ry’s  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  hasty 
sketch  of  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Indians 
by  our  commissioners.  The  treaties  were  signed 
on  the  6th  instant.  By  these  treaties  the  United 
States  have  secured  more  than  seven  millions  of 
acres  of  land. 

We  learn  from  our  correspondent  that  the  Mia- 
mies  manifested  a great  deal  of  duplicity  in  their 
negotiations. 

To  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  these  acquisi- 
tions are  of  immense  importance.  In  a few  years 
these  almost  interminable  forests  will  be  converted 
into  flourishing  towns  and  villages  and  cultivated 
farms;  the  silent  footsteps  of  the  savage  will  give 
way  to  the  resounding  of  the  axe,  the  din  of  indus- 
try, and  the  bustle  of  commercial  enterprise. 

Revision  of  the  treaty  of  1817. 

Additional  reserves  by  the  Wyandotts  at  Upper 
Sandusky;  on  the  north  side  between  the  Cherokee, 
Boys’  reserve  and  the  12  miles,  640  acres,  connect- 
ing the  two;  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  12  miles, 
55,680  acres. 

To  the  Wyandotts,  residing  at  Solomon’s  town 

16.000  acres  to  centre  at  Big  Spring,  between  Up- 
per Sandusky  and  fort  Findlay,  and  160  acres  lower 
side,  Mrs.  Whitaker’s  reserve  at  Lower  Sandusky, 
reserved  for  a ferry  or  crossing  place  for  the  Indi- 
ans. 

To  the  Shawanoes  on  the  east  side  of  the  former 
reserve  at  Wapakanetto,  12,800  acres. 

To  the  Shawanoes  and  Senecas  on  the  west  side 
of  Lewis’  reserve  of  7 miles,  8960  acres  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  east  and  west,  the  north  half  for  the 
Senecas,  and  the  south  for  the  Shawanoes. 

To  the  Seneca  Indians  adjoining  south  of  their 
reserve  of  1817,  on  each  side  Sandusky  river, 

10.000  acres. 

Additional  annuities. — To  the  Wyandotts,  500  dol- 
lars; Shawanoes  and  Senecas  of  Lewis’  town,  1000 
dollars;  Senecas  on  Sandusky  river  500  dollars;  Cu- 
taways, 1,500  dollars;  perpetually,  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally. All  together,  with  annuities  heretofore  grant- 
ed, payable  in  specie. 

Treaty  of\  818. 

The  Puttawattimies  cede  from  the  mouth  of  Tip- 
pecanoe river  up  the  same  to  a point  that  will  be 
25  miles  from  the  Wabash  on  a direct  line;  thence 
parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Wabash  to 
the  Vermillion  river,  down  the  same  to  the  Wabash, 
thence  down  the  Wabash  to  the  place  of  beginning 
(supposed  vo  be  50  or  60  miles,)  all  their  title  south 
of  the  Wabash,  for  which  they  are  to  receive  §2500 
in  specie,  annually  forever,  to  be  paid  equally  at 
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Detroit  and  Chicago;  also  all  annuities  heretofore 
granted  to  be  paid  in  specie. 

Grants  to  the  following  persons,  half  bloods; 
James,  John,  Tsaac,  Jacob  and  Abraham  Burnet, 
two  sections  of  land  each;  and  to  Rebecca  and  Nan- 
cy Burnet,  one  section  each — half  of  the  same  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  mouth  of  Tippecanoe  river, 
on  Wabash,  and  the  other  half  on  Flint  river. 

640  acres  to  Peerish,  a Puttawattamie  chief,  on 
Flirt  river,  at  his  residence. 

640  acres  to  Mary  Chattalie,  on  Wabash,  below 
the  mouth  of  Pine  river. 

The  Weas  cede  their  whole  interest  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois — Reservation  of  7 miles  square, 
on  Wabash,  above  the  mouth  of  Raccoon  cre*k. 
The  United  States  to  pay  them  a perpetual  annuity 
of  1150  dollars,  which  added  to  annuities  heretofore, 
makes  three  thousand  dollars  annually,  all  payable 
in  specie. 

The  Delawares  cede  all  their  claim  in  Indiana,  on 
White  river.  The  United  States  to  furnish  them 
lands  to  settle  on  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the 
Arkansas;  pay  them  for  their  improvements  where 
they  now  live  120  horses,  not  to  exceed  40  dollars 
in  value  each;  furnish  perouges  for  transportation, 
provisions  for  their  journey,  permit  them  to  occupy 
for  three  years  hereafter  their  farms  on  White  river, 
and  to  pay  them  a perpetual  annuity  of  4000  dol- 
lars, which,  together  with  annuities  now  existing, 
are  payable  in  specie — Also  to  furnish  them  with  a 
blacksmith  when  they  settle  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi. They  reserve  two  and  a half  sections  of  land 
at  First,  creek,  above  Old  Fort,  and  are  to  receive 
13320  dollars  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  owed  by 
them  to  traders,  &c. 

The  Miamies  cede  their  interest  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Wabash,  south  of  a line  from  Fort 
Wayne  west  to  the  Wabash;  reserving  one  tract  of 
30  miles  square  on  the  Wabash,  besides  a great 
many  others  of  less  magnitude.  The  U.  States  to 
pay  them  15,000  dollars  per  annum,  perpetually, 
in  specie. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  reserved  are. 

By  the  Sbawnese  125,360 

do.  Ottowas,  65,040 

do.  Wyandotts,  163,840 

do  Senecas,  32,000 

do  for  a landing  place  160 


Indian  claim  had  never  been  extinguished  thereto. 
At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was  found 
impracticable,  from  the  dearth  and  wretched  state 
of  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  adequately 
to  compensate  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
fought  and  bled  to  secure  our  independence.  But, 
desirous,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable,  *o  remunerate 
them  for  the  privations,  toils  and  dangers  they  had 
encountered,  the  state  of  North-Carolina,  as  an  act 
of  justice,  conveyed  to  them  and  their  heirs  certain 
portions  of  land,  then  lying  within  the  Indian  boun- 
dary, but  embraced  by  the  charter  of  that  state. 

In  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  North-Carolina,  from 
2 to  3,000,000  acres  of  land  were  thus  appropriated 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  in  that  section  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee,  which  is  now  attempted  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Chickasaw  Indians  by  purchase. 
And  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  who 
fought,  bled  and  died,  to  establish  our  indepen- 
dence, and  our  boasted  government,  have  nearly  all 
been  suffered  to  pass  off  the  stage  of  action,  before 
one  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  by  that  goverp- 
ment  to  place  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  small 
pittance  for  their  services. 

This  act  of  justice  and  magnanimity  has  been  re- 
served for  president  Monroe,  who  was  himself  an 
officer  of  the  revolution,  and  who  can  too  well  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  the  services  of  his  com- 
patriots and  companions  in  arms,  to  withhold  from 
them,  for  a moment,  the  inconsiderable  reward, 
which  has  long  ago  been  awarded,  but  shamefully 
procrastinated  in  its  consummation. 


Total,  386,400 
Lands  ceded  to  individuals,  8,680 

Total,  395,080 

From  the  Nashville  Clarion. — We  have  never  wit- 
nessed an  event  which  has  excited  so  deep,  univer- 
sal and  lively  an  interest  in  this  state,  as  the  treaty 
which  is  about  to  be  held  with  the  Chickasaw  In- 
dians. An  extensive  atid  fertile  tract  of  country, 
lying  between  the  rivers  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi, embracing  nearly  one-third  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  and  part  of  Kentucky,  we  understand  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  this  negociation. 

Whether  the  acquisition  of  this  territory  be  re- 
garded in  apolitical  point  of  view,  or  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  it  is  equally  interesting  and 
important.  During  the  progress,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  territory  south- 
west of  the  Ohio,  now  styled  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
constituted  a part  of  North-Carolina.  At  that  pe- 
riod, it  was  compatible  with  the  laws  of  North-Ca- 
rolina for  individuals  to  enter  and  appropriate  va- 
cant lands,  any  where  within  the  chartered  limits  of 
the  state,  and  perfect  titles  to  the  same,  altho’  the 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND  &LC. 

A meeting  of  the  people  of  London  was  called  at 
the  Palace  yard  on  the  17th  of  Sept.  The  result 
has  not  reached  us.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed 
as  the  beginning  of  general  meetings  throughout 
the  kingdom,  to  represent  the  grievances  of  the 
people. 

The  spinners,  weavers,  and  colliers,  of  Manches- 
ter and  Stockport,  are  in  a very  alarming  state. 
Several  lives  have  been  lost  in  different  affrays.  At 
Manchester  the  number  of  one  mob  has  been  esti- 
mated at  30,000  men— probably  exaggerated.  They 
are  frequently  harangued,  and  seem  to  listen  with 
great  delight  to  what  is  called  “treason.”  Business 
is  exceedingly  deranged.  They  demand  an  advance 
of  7s.  in  the  pound  of  their  wages. 

United  States  and  Spain. — A London  paper,  of 
Sept.  17,  says— “According  to  all  creditable  ac- 
counts, the  differences  between  Spain  and  Ameri- 
ca are  about  to  be  settled  in  a manner  still  more 
amicable  than  had  been  anticipated;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States, having  already  given 
an  example  of  a vigorous  assertion  of  what  they 
deemed  their  own  rights,  are  about  to  follow  it  by 
an  example  of  moderation  and  generosity  which 
no  one  in  Europe  expected.  It  is  thus  stated  in 
some  of  the  journals  of  the  American  government, 
that  the  president  is  about  to  restore  theFloridas 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  requiring  only  his  more  effec- 
tual fulfilment  of  that  article  of  the  last  treaty  by 
which  each  government  has  obliged  itself  to  retain 
the  bordering  Indians  under  due  control.  If  Ame- 
rica shall  act  in  this  way,  we  trust  that  all  Europe 
will  be  unanimous  in  expressing  their  approbation 
of  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  United  States.” 

NETUEHLANnS. 

A letter  from  Venders  (situated  in  the  Low 
Countries)  contains  the  following  curious  detail: — 
A rich  bachelpr,  whose  social  habits  had  rendered 
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him  very  popular  in  that  city,  and  who  appraved 
to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  life, 
waited  on  his  notary,  with,  whom  he  had  an  inter- 
view of  an  hour,  and  on  his  return  home  destroyed 
himself  with  a pistol.  The  notary  declared,  that 
he  had  been  dictating  his  testament  in  due  form, 
and  had  left  four  million  of  livres  to  Napoleon  and 
his  heirs. 

GERMANY. 

The  son  of  the  former  Swedish  king,  Gustavus, 
studies  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  His  appa 
rent  condition  is  that  of  a private  citizen. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  600  officers  scattered 
throughout  Germany,  who  receive  English  half-pay, 
to  the  amount  of  72,000  pounds  sterling;  and  who, 
in  case  oi  war,  can  immediately  be  called  into  ser- 
vice. 

Steam-hoats  are  running  on  the  Danube. 

Since  the  year  1814,  the  small  pox  has  not  been 
seen  at  Stettin. 

In  order  to  check  and  prevent  mendicity,  the 
church  of  the  Carthusians,  at  Hildesham,  is  con- 
verted into  an  institution  for  education  and  indus- 
try.  In  the  place  where  dumb  friars  formerly 

housed,  the  philanthropist  beholds,  with  delight, 
about  500  sprightly  children.  Catholics,  Lutherans 
and  Israelites,  many  of  whom  are  supported  gratui- 
tously, and  all  are  educated  and  usefully  employed. 

BARBARY  STATES. 

A letter  from  Algiers  says — Since  the  death  of 
Aly  there  lias  been  only  only  one  execution  here;  it 
was  that  of  his  brother  in  law,  an  Arab,  of  the  name 
of  Hagcli  Mustapha,  and  his  brother,  a youth  of  13 
years  of  age;  they  were  both  tortured  for  fourteen 
days,  in  various  ways,  got  no  sleep,  end  HagdLwas 
most,  severely  bastinadoed.  He  received  first,  1000 
strokes,  and  after  thai  four  or  five  hundred  daily. 
After  he  had  received  4,500  strokes,  in  this  manner 
he  was  sent  home,  where  he  died  two  days  after. 
The  Turks  feared  this  family  very  much  and  have 
therefore  extirpated  it. 

HAYTI. 

The  late  report  about  a great  battle  between  the 
rival  chiefs  of  Hayti,  it  is  stated  is  “wholly  desti- 
tute of  truth,  in  the  remotest  degree.” 

The  subjects  of  king  Henry  are  in  deep  mourn- 
ing for  prince  Noel,  who  perished  when  the  thun- 
der struck  the  citadel  in  August  last.  His  titles 
were  as  long  as  a Spanish  nobleman’s.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  grtat  pomp — the  archbishop, 
himself,  pronouncing  the  eulogy. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

. Providence , R.  I Oct.  29. — We  have  been  polite- 
ly favored  with  the  following  extract  of  a letter, 
dated  Rio  Janeiro,  September  7,  181S. 

‘'There  are  so  many  holidays  in  this  country,  that 
it  takes  almost  a month  to  load  one  vessel.  Yester- 
day I saw  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  royal  family, 
to  whom  I was  obliged  to  make  my  best  bow.  The 
king  is  a superstitious  old  granny.— He  has  had,  for 
many  years,  a sore  leg;  and  on  the  5th,  he,  with  his 
household,  assembled  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
grand  monasteries,  and  with  prayers  for  the  resto- 
ration of  his  health,  there  presented  to  Saint  Same- 
body  a silver  leg ; and  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that  this 
same  king  John  VI.  openly  declared,*  that,  “imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony  was  performed,  his  leg 
felt  better!”  The  whole  of  the  population  were  pre- 
sent. 

“Assassinations  are  frequent  here.  A mulatto, 
who  had  stabbed  two  men  in  one  day,  and  had  at- 
tempted to  stab  another,  a few  days  since,  was 
whipped  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  His  sen- 
tence was  “to  be  whipped  to  death.” — he  received 


800  lashes  that  day,  and  is  not  dead,  although  the 
stripes  were  laid  on  by  a stout  negro,  with  all  his 
might.  This  same  negro  has  been  a murderer  him- 
self, and  was  sentenced,  by  way  of  punishment,  to 
be  the  public  executioner;  and  that  whenever  he 
failed  in  a rigorous  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  to 
occupy  the  place  of  the  cuiprit,  and  receive  his  pu- 
nishment likewise.” 

From  the  Aurora. — By  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Ame- 
rica, in  107  days  from  Valparaiso,  in  the  Delaware, 
we  have  received  some  private  letters  and  some 
newspapers.  We  learn  that  Theodorick  Bland, 
esq.  one  of  the  commissioners  who  went  hence  last 
year  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  who  passed  the  Andes 
to  Chili,  has  arrived  in  this  vessel,  in  good  health, 
and  yesterday,  (30tb  ult.)  proceeded  to  Baltimore. 
The  arrival  of  Judge  Bland  is  very  timely,  as  his 
opportunities  of  information  have  had  a wide  ample 
range,  and  the  intelligence  and  probity  of  his  cha- 
racter, is  a sure  guarantee  against  error  or  exag- 
geration. 

In  the  Gazeta  Ministerial  de  Chili , of  the  5th  of 
June  last,  we  find  a correspondence  between  our 
fellow-citizen,  captain  James  Biddle , of  the  United 
States’  navy,  and  the  Chilese  government,  of  which 
we  give  an  hasty  translation. 

Translation  of  a letter  from  captain  James  Biddle, 

of  the  United  States*  sloop  of  war  Ontario,  to  his 

excellency  B.  0’Higgir.s,  the  supreme  director  of 

Chili. 

On  board  United  States’  corvette  Ontario, 
in  ilia  anchorage  of  Valparaiso,  May  29,  18 18. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency 
that  when  about  to  take  my  departure  from  Lima 
for  this  port,  I ventured  to  suggest  to  his  excel- 
lency, the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  my  regret,  that  no  kind 
of  exchange  of  prisoners,  taken  in  the  war  between 
Chili  and  Peru,  existed,  and  that  the  number  of 
prisoners  on  both  sides  was  so  considerable  as  to 
produce  great  misery;  animated  by  a desire  to. alle- 
viate the  calamities  of  war,  I offered  to*his  excel- 
lency my  good  offices  to  promote  between  both 
countries,  the  means  by  which  an  exchange  could 
be  accomplished.  In  making  a tender  of  my  medi- 
ation to  realize  this  object,  I can  assure  your  excel- 
lency that  I was  only  actuated  by  motives  of  huma- 
nity, and  an  ardent  desireto  extricate  from  afflict- 
ing and  prolonged  sufferings,  many  gallant  men, 
who,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  had  become  prisoners 
on  both  sides.  His  excellency,  the  vice-roy,  accept- 
ed my  good  offices, and  has  commissioned  don  Felix 
de  Ochavarriagua  e Blanco  to  treat  with  your  excel- 
lency on  this  interesting  subject.  As  this  gentle- 
man and  his  secretary,  don  Thomas  Crompton , are 
on  board  the  ship  which  I have  the  honor  to  com- 
mand, and  under  my  protection,  I pray  your  excel- 
lency, that  they  may  be  permitted  to  land  and  to 
pursue  their  route  unmolested  for  St.  Jago;  and  I 
also  solicit  of  your  excellency,  the  assurance  that 
they  will  be  respected  during  their  residence  in 
that  city;  and  that  they  may  be  freely  permitted  to 
embark  whenever  they  may  think  proper. 

As  soon  as  I shall  have  the  honor  of  this  permis- 
sion and  of  those  assurances  from  your  excellency, 
I shall  accompany  Mr.  Ochavarriagua  to  St.  Jago, 
and  will  there  have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing, 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  to  establish  between 
both  countries  a convention  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  so  as  to  alleviate  the  evils  of  war,  which 
at  present  exist.  I bring  the  sum  of  $10,000,  which 
was  delivered  to  me  by  the  vice-roy  of  Peru,  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  wants  of  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners in  Chili,  which  sum  I shall  so  dispose  of  as 
to  be  transmitted  to  St.  Jago,  if  it  should  be  yovir 
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pleasure  to  permit  its  application  to  the  purpose 
intended — and  I have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
your  excellency,  that  lieut.  col.  Casara,  and  the 
cants.  Eugires,  Valderrama  and  Villanueva,  officers 
of  the-patriotic  army,  who  were  prisoners  at  Lima, 
have  arrived  on  board  my  ship. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  JAMES  TWIDDLE, 

Captain  United  States’  navy. 
To  his  excellency  the  supreme  director  of  Chili. 

To  ‘which  the  following  answer  was  returned. 

Sir — His  excellency  the  supreme  director  having 
taken  into  considerat  ion  the  contents  of  your  letter 
of  the  29th  inst.  has  directed  me  to  tender  to  you, 
in  his  name,  the  expression  of  his  most  ardent 
thanks  for  the  generous  concern  you  have  taken 
with  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  in  order  to  open  an  ex 
change  of  prisoners  of  war,  a measure  repeatedly 
solicited  on  our  pajt,  but  until  this  occasion,  re- 
jected by  the  viceroy. 

Chili,  as  well  as  the  other  states  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, can  never  forget  the  name  of  him,  whose  gene- 
rous interference  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  has  en- 
titled ’aim  to  their  gratitude,  for  having  commenc- 
ed and  accomplished  this  noble  work  of  humanity, 
so  congenial  to  the  American  character,  and  so  dif 
ferent  from  the  afflicting  policy  of  despotic  govern 
ments. 

For  the  happy  success  and  the  generous  disinte- 
restedness of  your  undertaking,  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  thanks  of  the  people  and  the  government  of 
this  state. 

Ills  excellency  the  supreme  director  also  desires 
that  I should  communicate  to  you  that  orders  are 
already  issued  to  the  governor  of  Valparaiso  for 
the  safe  landing  and  passage  of  the  commissioners 
from  Lima  to  this  city,  and  a public  commissioner 
has  been  ordered  to  attend  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide accommodations.and  facilitate  their  joarney. 
lie  also  directed  me  to  assure  you  that  they  shall 
be  received  and  treated  with  that  generosity  and 
hospitality  which  characterises  the  people  of  Chili; 
nor  shall  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  vice-roy  of 
Peru  to  our  commissioner  colonel  Torres,  who  was 
sent  hence  *o  accomplish  the  same  good  purpose, 
[he  was  cast  into  a dungeon!]  influence  her  conduct 
towards  these  commissioners,  who  will  be  received 
with  respect  in  this  capital,  and  obtain  every  atten- 
tion and  indulgence  which  hospitality  requires,  and 
the  laws  of  war,  authorise;  and  that  they  will  be  at 
perfect  liberty  to  retire  from  this  city  and  embark, 
whenever  the  object  of  their  mission  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  or  before  if  they  think  proper. 

You  may  be  also  assured  that  the  distribution  of 
the  §10,000  brought  by  you  shall  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  intention  for  which  it  was  appropriated. 

The  supreme  director  wishing  to  give  you  a 
proof  of  his  gratitude,  has  directed  that  proper 
lodgings  be  provided  for  your  accommodation  in 
this  capital,  where  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
expressing,  personally,  his  thanks,  for  the  services 
which  you  have  so  honorably  rendered  to  humanity. 

Be  so  good  as  to  communicate  your  approach  to 
this  capital,  a few  stages  in  advance. 

May  God  preserve  you  many  years. 

The  department  of  state,  May  30,  1818. 

ANTONIO  JOSE  DE  IRESARRI, 

Secretary  of  state. 

To  captain  James  Biddle,  commanding  the  U.  States 

corvette  the  Ontario,  in  the  waters  of  Valparaiso. 

The  army  of  Chili  were,  in  June,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Salta — the  royal  force  was  on  the  frontier 
of  Peru. 


Capt.  Biddle,  in  the  Ontario,  had  sail dd  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  on  the  N.  W coas4  ; 
and  a British  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  capt. 
Hickly,  followed  theJOntario  soon  after,  on  boardot* 
which  Mr  Prevost,  agent  of  the  United  States,  also 
went  a passenger.  It  was  understood  that  the  Br  - 
tish  officer  was  authorised  to  formally  abandon  all 
claims  to  territory  or  settlement  in  that  quarter,  to 
which  some  settlers  and  adventurers  there  hud  five, 
viously  set  up  pretensions  which  threatened  un- 
pleasant consequences,  but  which  are  thus  likely 
to  be  terminated  amicably. 

An  expedition  against  Lima,  was  fitting  out  at 
Valparaiso. — The  Patriot  squadron  in  the  Pacific, 
Yf ill  consist  of  the  frigate  Lautaro,  50  gu:v;  Co- 
quimbo,  corvette,  (formerly  the  Avon,  of  Boa  to  ) 
of  20  guns;  brig  Eagle,  of  14  guns;  and  ano-her 
beautiful  brig  of  18  guns;  besides  the  Horatio  and 
Curiaso,  expected  from  the  U S. — There  are  also 
several  stout  privateers  afloat. 


Judicial  Report. 

From  the  National  Advocate  We  publish  the 
opinion  of  the  hon  judge  Van  Ness,  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  commodore 
Taylor,  who  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  the  consul 
of  his  Catholic  majesty,  in  August  last,  for  captures 
made  on  the  high  seas.  After  his  arrest  an  order 
was  obtained  from  the  judge,  bv  his  counsel,  requir- 
ing theplaintifi'to  show  cause  of  action,  and  why  the 
defendant  should  not  be  discharged,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  a citizen  of  the  United  States^  and, 
therefore,  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court.  The  causes  were  argued  on  the  -29th  Sept, 
last,  when  the  opinion,  which  we  now  publish,  was 
delivered  by  the  judge,  who  ordered  the  defendant 
to  be  discharged.  Counsel  for  plaintiff,  Messrs, 
Wells  and  Stoughton,  and  for  defendant,  Messrs.  Og- 
den, Hoffman  and  Palmer. 

OPINION  OF  JUDGE  VAN  NESS. 

District  court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  South  > 
ern  district  of  New- York.  y 
Thomas  Stoughton,  consul  of  his  Catholic  majesty, 
&c.  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  brig  TeneriiTe 
and  her  cargo,  vs.  Thomas  Taylor. 

The  same,  in  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  felucca, 
called  the  General  Morales  and  cargo,  vs.  the 
same. 

The  same,  in  behalf  of  Juan  Juando  and  others,  vs'. 
the  same. 

The  orders  to  hold  the  defendant  to  bail  in  these 
cases,  were  granted  on  the  exhibition  of  several 
affidavits,  stating  the  defendant  to  he  an  A meric  mi 
citizen,  and  to  have  been  concerned,  sometime  in  the 
year  1816,  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a brig,  or  vesst  I, 
called  the  Fourth  of  July,  or  EL  PaM  iota,  within  die 
limits  of  the  United  S 'ates;  to  have  proceeded  in  iu.  r 
to  sea,  and  under  the  flag  of  the  government  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  to  have  cruised  against  the  propci  ly  of  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  have  captured 
merchandize  to  a large  amount,  belonging  to  the 
individuals  in  whose  behalf  these  suits  have  bee  nr 
instituted,  by  the  consul  of  his  Catholic  majesty. 
At  a subsequent  day,  the  defendant,  by  ids  con  s i, 
applied  for  and  obtained  an  order,  uiiecting  the 
plaintiff  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  dis- 
charged from  custody  on  filing  common  hail.  To  : 
application  was  founded  on  and  supported  by  the 
defendant’s  affidavit,  stating,  that  he  was  born  a 
subject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  w;.s  n o -, 
and  had,  ever  since  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirteen,  been  a naturalized  citizen  of 
the  united  provinces  of  South  America,  la  support 


im 
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of  this  last  fact,  he  produced  his  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization. further  stated,  that  at  the  time  he 
took  the  command  of  the  aforesaid  vessel,  he  was, 
&nd  still  is,  an  officer  in  die  naval  service  of  that  go  - 
vernment, and  verified  that  fact  by  the  production 
of  rds  commissions;  one  of  which  bears  date  so  early 
• as  die  year  1814.  He  denied  also,  all  participation 
in  fitting  out  or  arming  the  said  vessel;  and  alleged, 
that  in  his  public  capacity,  as  an  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Buenos  Ayres,  he  had  purchased,  and 
contracted  for  the  delivery  of  the  said  vessel,  at 
some  place1  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
That  she  was  accordingly  delivered  to  him  more 
than  a marine  league  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  produced  a bill  of  sale  dated  at  sea, 
to  verify  the  fact.  The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
Strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  this  affidavit,  on 
the  ground,  that  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  state,  where  the  debt  is  posi- 
tively sworn  to,  no  counter  affidavit  can  be  received. 
This,  to  be  sure,  appears  to  he  the  practice  of  our 
(supreme  court,  derived  from  the  king’s  bench.  In 
the  common  pleas  of  England  it  is  not  so.  There 
pounter  and  contradictory  affidavits  are  received, 
and  the  matter  of  bail  held  examinable  in  that  way. 
Bud,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  these  courts, 
this  is  a case,  to  which  the  rule  does  not,  and  can- 
pot  apply.  This  is  not  an  action  of  debt,  or  of  as- 
sumpsit: it  is  founded  on  an  alleged  trespass:  the 
?icts  complained  of  are  not  denied,  but  justified;  and 
whether  the  defendant  is  at  all  liable  to  arrest,  for 
haying  committed  them,  is  purely  a question  of  law 
?-va  question  depending  not  on  the  laws  of  any  par- 
ticular country,  but  on  the  public  law  of  nations;  and, 

I Qn  which,  I think  the  party  is  entitled  to  a decision  in 
this  st*ge  of  the  proceedings:  the  more  so,  because, 
in  this  action,  bail  is  not  a matter  of  course,  and  it 
lies  with  the  plaintiff,  to  show  himself  entitled  to 
hold  the  defendant  in  custody.  This  affidavit  being 
received,  farther  time  was  asked,  to  show,  by  sup- 
plementary affidavits,  that  although  the  defendant, 
as  he  has  stated,  may  be  a native  of  the  island  of 
Bermuda,  and  may  have  been  thus  born  a subject 
qf  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  yet  he  is  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  naturalization.  The  time  re- 
quired to  substantiate  this  fact  haying  been  allowed, 
further  affidavits  have  been  produced  by  both  sides, 
in  relation  to  this  point;  I shall  not  examine  them 
minutely,  because,  on  further  reflection,  I do  not 
Consider  the  fact  materkl.  If  the  defendant  was 
ever  a^itizen  of  these  states,  he  is  no  longer  so.  If 
ti  e right  of  expatriation  was  ever  exercised  by  any 
^dividual,  it  certainly  has  been  by  him.  If  the 
exercise  of  that  right  can  ever  be  effectual,  it  must 
joe  so  in  tiffs  case. 

The  occasion  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  a full 
examination  of  the  principles  of  public  law,  in  re- 
ference to  this  right  of  expatriation.  I think,  how- 
ever, tbs*  it  can  be  maintained  under  the  established 
|aw  of  nations,  and  even  by  the  laws  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  have  become  the  most  strenuous 
adyocates,  fpr  what  may  be  termed  the  modern 
ffoctripe  of  perpetual  allegiance — a doctrine  which 
grew  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and  was  supported 
jjpcifl  a principle  which  became  inoperative  with  the 
pbligaticlns  on  which  it  was  founded. 

In  this  country  expatriation  is  conceived  to  be  a 
fundamental  right.  As  far  as  the  principles  main- 
tainedv  and  the  practice  adopted  by  the  government 
flf  the  United  States  is  evidence  of  its  existence,  it 
;3  fully  recognized.  It  Ls  constantly  exercised,  and 
ffss  never,  in  any  way,  been  restrained. 

The  general  evidence  of  expatriation  is  actual 
emigration,  with  other  concurrent  acts,  showing  a ! 


determination  and  intention  to  transfer  his  allegi- 
ance. 

The  evidence  in  this  case  is,  emigration  more  than 
12  years  since — swearing  allegiance  to  another  go- 
vernment 8 years  ago — entering  into  its  service,  and 
continuing  in  it  uniformly  from  that  time  to  this. 
On  this  evidence,  1 cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
defendant  has  lost  his  character  as  a citizen  of  the 
United  States;  he  has  abandoned  his  rights  as  such; 
'he  cannot  now  claim  them,  and  cannot  be  called  on 
to  perform  any  of  the  duties  incident  to  that  charac- 
ter. It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  government 
to  which  lie  has  sworn  allegiance  is  not  independent, 
and  that  the  act  is,  therefore,  inoperative  and  void. 
If  that  were  so,  yet  the  fact  of  emigration,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  animus  manendi — the  intention  to 
remain  abroad,  and  to  abandon  his  citizenship  here, 
as  manifested  by  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  another 
government,  claiming  to  be  independent,  are  suffici- 
ent to  sustain  his  expatriation.  In  whatever  light 
the  government  to  which  he  professes  to  belong  may 
be  viewed  by  other  nations,  it  is  independent  in  fact, 
and  may  forever  remain  so,  although  not  recognized 
in  form.  The  obligation,  therefore,  which  the  de* 
fendant  has  contracted,  I conceive  to  be  binding  on 
him,  and  utterly  incompatible  with  allegiance  orci- 
tizenship  elsewhere. 

Although  I am  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  sub-* 
ject,  there  is  another  circumstance  well  worthy  of 
consideration: 

It  appears  that  the  defendant  was  in  the  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain  immediately  antecedent  to 
his  becoming  a resident  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as-* 
suming  allegiance  to  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  well  known,  that  upon  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  British,  government,  the  native 
character,  iff  under  any  circumstances,  it  can  tem- 
porarily be  lost,  easily  reverts.  A return  to  the  coun- 
try, or  into  its  military  or  naval  service,  restores  it. 
In  the  view  of  that  government,  therefore,  the  defen- 
dant was  completely  a British  subject,  prior  to  his 
becoming  a citizen  of  the  united  provinces  of  South 
America.  I am  inclined  1o  think,  that  even  here, 
this  return  to  the  service  of  his  native  country  must 
be  considered  an  abandonment  and  forfeiture  of  his 
citizenship. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  is  no  longer  a 
citizen  of  this  country. 

Not  being  a citizen  of  the*  United  States  the  ques- 
tion is  presented  broadly,  whether  this  court  will 
take  cognizance  of  this  case  ? or,  rather,  whether 
it  will  order  the  defendant  to  be  arrested,  and  held 
to  bail,  for  acts  committed  against  the  subjects  of 
the  royal  government  of  Spain,  in  his  capacity  of  a 
citizen  and  public  officer  of  the  government  of' the 
united  provinces  of  liio  de  la  Plata,  claiming  to  be 
independent. 

Our  own  citizens  can  at  ail  times  appeal  to  the 
tribunals  of  their  own  country  to  enforce  their  rights, 
and  through  the  intervention  of  the  same  means, 
they  can  be  coerced  to  a performance  o?  their  duties. 
In  the  application,  moreover,  of  our  own  laws  to 
their  conduct,'  or  to  questions  growing  out  of  a war 
between  a foreign  prince  and  his  subjects,  this  court 
may  find  it  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  political 
independence  of  a foreign  people,  but  I know  of  no 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  municipal  law,  that  authorises,  or  at  least  re- 
quires, it  to  Take  cognizance  of  questions  arising  be- 
1 ween  a foreign  monarch  and  a portion  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

The  law  of  nations  as  promulgated  by  the  most 
I respectable  authorities*  .aqd  as  illustrated  jiff  the 
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usages  and  practice  of  modern  times,  affords,  I t hink, 
a sufficient  and  distinct  rule  for  our  government  in 
cases  of  this  sort. 

It  is  well  settled,  that  when  one  portion  of  an  em- 
pire rises  up  against  another,  no  longer  obeys  the 
sovereign,  but,  by  force  of  aims,  throws  off  his  au- 
thority, and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  compel  him 
to  resort  to  regular  hostilities  against  it,  a state  ot 
civil  war  exists,  as  distinguished  from  rebellion.  I 
is  equally  well  settled  that  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
civil  war  all  the  maxims  of  humanity  and  modera- 
tion, inculcated*by  the  common  laws  of  war,  should 
be- observed.  The  same  code  in  which  these  princi- 
ples are  found,  points  out  the  course  to  be  pursued 
by  foreign  nations  in  such  a crisis.  It  expressly  re- 
quires, that  they  consider  the  conflicting  parties  as 
two  distinct  powers,  each  independent  of  all  foreign 
authority — contending  for  rights  and  for  a dominion 
which  no  foreign  government  can  justly  give  or  take 
away,  and,  therefore,  in  the  words  of  this  great  au- 
thority, “no  body  has  a right  to  judge  them.” 

It  is  said  that  this  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
not  having  been  recognized  by  our  own  as  free  and 
independent,  it  cannot  be  recognized  as  such  by  this 
court;  and  its  decision  in  the  case  of  the  American 
E igle  is  cited  to  show  that  this  position  was  adopted 
in  that  case. — Certainly  it  was,  and  so  it  will  be  here, 
without  affording  any  aid  to  the  plaintiff’s  case,  for 
it  will  be  sufficiently  shown  in  the  progress  of  this 
investigation,  that  such  recognition,  either  by  the 
government  or  this  court,  is  not  necessary  to  entitle 
the  defendant  to  his  discharge.  Most  assuredly  I 
am  not  now  to  determine  what  would  be  the  opera- 
tion of  a municipal  law,  interdicting  trade  and  in 
tercourse  with  a foreign  prince  or  state.  If  that  were 
necessary,  I should  decide  now  as  I did  then,  that 
it  did  not  prohibit  trade  with  a power  not  recogniz 
ed  by  our  government  as  independent.  But,  with 
great  respect  to  the  dicta  of  learned  men,  very  learn- 
ed, no  doubt,  in  equity  and  common  law,  I maintain 
that  it  is  a question  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
now  before  the  court;  and  no  claim  to  infallibility, 
however  vainly  and  presumptuously  upheld,  can 
obliterate  the  distinctions  between  the  operation  ol 
a local  act,  intended  to  regulate  our  own  trade,  and 
the  conduct  of  our  own  citizens,  and  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  public  law,  whose  coercive  efficacy  pervades 
the  civilized  world. 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  be  a foreign  prince  or  state,  but  whe- 
ther a civil  war  is  raging  between  that  colony  and 
the  government  to  which  it  once  professed  allegi- 
ance; and  if  there  be,  in  what  light  the  parties  are  to 
be  viewed  by  foreign  and  neutral  nations.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  question  will  scarcely  be  found  in  Mad- 
dockor  in  Blake;  but  that  they  are  to  be  considered 
as  nations  at  war,  and  on  an  equal  footing,  as  to  all 
the  purposes  of  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
is  the  clear  and  explicit  law  of  nations. 

“Wlven  a parly  is  formed  in  a state,  which  no 
longer  obeys  the  sovereign,  and  is  of  strength  suf- 
ficient to  make  head  against  him,  this  is  called  a civil 
war.” 

“A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  go- 
vernment; or,  at  least,  it  suspends  their  force  and  ef- 
fect.” 

“When  a nation  becomes  divided  into  two  parties, 
absolutely  independent,  and  no  longer  acknowledg- 
ing a common  superior,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and 
the  war  between  the  two  parties  stands  on  the  same 
ground  in  every  respect  as  a public  war  between  two 
different  nations.” 

“This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
common  laws  of  war,  those  riuxims  of  humanity,  mo- 


deration and  honor  which  we  have  already  detailed 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  ought  to  be  observed  by 
both  parties  in  every  civil  war.” — Vattel,  244,626, 
and  to  the  same  effect,  630. 

Thai  the  present  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies  is  distinguished  by  all  the  features  of  a civil 
war,  will  not  be  denied. 

The  provinces  are  not  contending  for  a redress  of 
grievances,  or  to  limit  the  authority  of  an  acknowledg- 
ed sovt-ruign.  They  have  rejected  all  authority  but 
that  which  emanates  from  themselves — they  have 
proclaimed  their  independence,  and  are  in  arms  to 
support  it. 

It  is  a great  convulsion  of  a mighty  empire.  There 
is  no  tribunal  on  earth  to  decide  between  them. — 
The  contest  must  be  settled  by  their  own  swords. 

What  I have  stated  is  conceived  to  be  the  law  ap- 
plicable to  this  subject.  The  law  not  only  as  written, 
but  as  founded  on  the  great  and  general  principles 
of  justice,  and  consonant  to  the  reason  of  mankind. 
The  obligations  it  imposes  were  claimed  by  us  dur- 
ing our  own  revolution,  and  almost  uniformly  re- 
cognized, not  only  by  other  nations,  but  by  the  mo- 
ther country.  Although  sometimes  violated  to  sooth 
the  wounded  pride  of  power,  its  force  and  efficacy 
have  partially,  at  least,  pervaded  all  similar  contests. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  nrght  be  bound  to  do,  in  cases  involving  the 
rights  of  citizens  of  their  own  country,  I apprehend 
that  they  cannot  be  required,  by  one  of  the  parties 
in  this  war,  to  decide  on  the  rights  or  powers  of  the 
other. 

Another  view  may  be  taken  of  this  subject.  I 
think  it  follows  from  the  law,  and  the  reasoning  up 
on  it,  which  have  been  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  this  case,  that  whether  the  country  to  which  the 
defendant  claims  to  belong  has  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  as  independent  or  not — or  whe- 
ther this  court  is  bound  to  entertain  and  decide  that 
question  or  not — or  whether  the  defendant  be  a citi- 
zen of  this  country  or  not,  yet  that,  in  no  event,  can 
he  be  held  liable  in  the  way  now  proposed,  and  that 
this  proceeding  must  eventually  fail. 

If  the  law  to  which  I have  referred  must  govern 
the  case,  of  which  I think  there  is  no  doubt,  the  par- 
ties in  this  war  must  be  considered  as  regularly  at 
war  under  the  government  and  protection  of  the 
common  laws  of  war;  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war;  and  on  the  ocean  not  pirates.  If  not  pirates, 
then,  of  course,  acting  under  an  authority  that  justi- 
fies their  acts;  and  thus,  individuals  not  liable  as 
such.  Whether  or  not,  then,  the  independence  of 
these  provinces  were  recognized  by  the  government 
or  this  court,  the  principles  of  this  law,  which  places 
the  parties  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  view  of  foreign 
powers,  and  considers  them  as  regular  combatants, 
would  still  operate,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  in  damages.  If  this  be  so, 
and  I am  not  aware  of  any  authority  or  principle 
that  can,  in  any  way,  invalidate  the  position,  then 
whether  the  defendant  be  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  not  is  immaterial.  Quo  ad  this  transac- 
tion, he  is  a party  to  the  war,  standing,  as  regards 
the.  contending  powers,  on  the  footing  of  every  other 
individual  engaged  in  it;  entitled  to  the  same  im- 
munities, and  not  liable,  in  a civil  suit,  for  damages 
that  may  arise  to  his  adversary  from  acts  committed 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  employment.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  he  is  violating  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try in  entering  into  this  war,  the  answer  is,  that  then, 
if  there  be  such  laws,  he  is  liable,  criminaliter , for 
their  violation . But  while  a party  in  the  war,  acting 
under  the  authority'  of  a power,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  war,  must  be  considered  on  an  equality 
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with  its  opponents,  I think  he  cannot  be  prosecuted- 
in  a civil  suit. 

Nothing'  is  more  common  in  Europe  than  for  the 
subjects  of  one  government  to  enter  the  military  ser- 
vice of  another — and  they  certainly  incur  none  but 
the  common  hazards  of  war.  It  has  never  been 
pretended  that  they  were  subject  to  any  personal 
liabilities  not  common  to  the  original  parties  in  the 
war;  it  is  a matter  of  state,  and  the  authority  or  go 
vernment  under  which  they  act  is  alone  responsible 
for  their  conduct.  This  remark  i9  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  this  instance.  If  this  be  a public  vessel, 
the  property  of  the  nation,  then,  most  especially,  the 
acts  of  her  commander,  pronounced  valid  by  her 
tribunals,  are  the  acts  of  the  nation. 

A further  objection  to  taking  jurisdiction  of  these 
cases  is,  that  the  property  has  already  been  con- 
demned by  the  sentences  of  a foreign  tribunal,  acting 
as  a court  of  admiralty.  It  is  no  objection  to  the 
validity  of  the  condemnation,  that  the  proceedings 
were  had  in  a port  of  Venezuela,  if,  as  I understand 
the  fact  to  be,  Venezuela  is  an  ally  in  the  war.  A con- 
demnation in  the  port  of  an  ally  is  good.  It  would 
be  an  anomaly  in  the  law  to  entertain  in  one  country 
an  action  for  personal  damages  against  the  captor, 
when  his  prize  had  been  legally  condemned  in  the 
Courts  of  another. 

The  courts  of  the  belligerents  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  prizes  made  by  their  armaments. 
They  have  jurisdiction,  not  only  of  the  question  of 
prize,  but  of  ail  its  consequences. — This,  as  a court 
of  a neutral  nation,  cannot  take  cognizance  of  prizes 
made  by  either.  If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  princi- 
pal matter  be  exclusive,  must  it  not  be  so  in  all  mat- 
ters necessarily  incidental. 

That  this  country,  in  a legal  point  of  view,  is  to 
be  considered  neutral,  is  very  clear — not  only  un- 
der the  law  of  nations,  but  this  government,  although 
it  has  not  recognized  the  independence  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  question,  has  officially  assumed  a neutral 
attitude.  As  far  as  any  decision  has  been  made,  it 
has  decided  not  to  interfere,  as  announced  by  the 
president  in  his  message.  As  neutrals,  then,  we 
must  be  impartial — and  if  impartial,  we  should  be 
as  well  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  the  causes  of 
action  alleged  by  the  one  party  as  by  the  other. 
Thus  our  courts  would  be  incessantly  occupied  with 
the  controversies  between  the  subjects  of  Ferdinand 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  contending  for 
their  independence.  This  would  be  a strange  ad- 
ministration of  international  law.  On  occasions  of 
tiiis  kind,  l apprehend  they  would  only  think  them- 
selves justified  in  extending  their  authority  to  cases 
implicating  the  rights  or  the  conduct  of  our  own 
citizens,  or  in  protection  of  our  neutral  limits,  as 
established  by  the  public  law  of  nations. 

The  preceding  remarks  dispose  of  all  the  points 
which  were  originally  presented  to  my  considera- 
tion in  this  case.  In  a late  stage  of  its  examination, 
however,  another  ground  was  taken  and  exclusively 
relied  on  in  opposition  to  this  motion.  It  was  con- 
tended, that  the  vessel  by  which  these  captures  were 
made,  having  been  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  in 
violation  of  the  act  of  June,  1794,  the  court  would 
take  jurisdiction  of  prizes  made  by  her,  and  conse- 
quently, of  this  action. 

My  view  of  this  subject  has  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  general  principles  of  national  law  which  it 
involved;  but  the  earnestness  with  which  this  new 
position  was  maintained,  and  my  respect  for  the 
counsel  who  pressed  his  arguments  with  great  zeal 
upon  the  attention  of  the  court,  call  for  an  examina- 
tion of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  embraced  by  this  controversy. 


1 his  will  necessarily  lead  to  a partial  review  of 
the  principles  1 have  already  laid  down,  and  will  re- 
quire a reference  to  additional  authorities  to  support 
them. 

I have  already  stated,  that  the  courts  of  the 
belligerents  have  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 
made  by  their  armaments.  This,  as  a general  rule, 
is  too  well  established  to  admit  of  doubt  or  contro- 
versy. It  has  been  adopted  as  public  law  for  cen- 
turies, and  uniformly  maintained  by  the  authority 
and  practice  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 

That  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  admitted; 
that  this  case  forms  one  of  them  cannot  be  conceded. 

The  exceptions  found  in  the  books  are  as  follows: 

“All  neutral  powers  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  adjudging  the  prize  in  case  the  privateer 
should  be  accused  of  having  made  it  within  their 
jurisdiction — or  in  so  far  as  the  prize  belongs  to  their 
own  subjects,  whether  wholly  or  in  part.” 

I have  already  recognized  the  principles  of  this 
rule,  nearly  in  the  same  terms. 

Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen,  seems 
disposed  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  neutral  courts, 
to  the  “single  case  of  an  infringement  of  neutral 
territory” — that  is  to  captures- made  within  neutral 
limits,  which  were  admitted  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  extend  to  a marine  league  from  the  coast.  The 
reason  on  which  this  exception  is  founded,  applies 
to  the  other  with  equal  force.  If,  as  a neutral  nation  , 
we  have  a right  to  protect  our  territory  from  viola- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  we  have  the  right 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  their  property  from  op- 
pression and  plunder.  It  is  very  obvious,  however, 
that  belligerents  have,  at  all  times,  and  particularly 
during  recent  wars,  been  very  tenacious  of  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  case3  of  captures  made  by 
their  armed  vessels.  They  are  extremely  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  third  parties;  and  the  decisions 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  England  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  on  the  right  of  neutrals  to  interfere 
their  authority  in  matters  of  prize.  The  former 
confines  the  right  to  “an  infringement  of  the  neutral 
territory”— the  latter  has  gone  a step  farther,  and, 
although  its  decisions  have  fluctuated  somewhat 
since  the  organization  of  our  government,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  cases  of  Glass  vs.  the  Betsey,  and 
the  United  States  vs.  Peters,  in  3 Oallas,  yet  from 
the  cases  of  Talbot  vs.  Janson,  the  Onzeheren  and 
the  Alerts,  the  following  rule  may  be  extracted: 

That  the  courts  of  this  country  have  jurisdiction 
over  captures  made  by  foreign  vessels  of  war,  pro- 
vided such  vessels  ivere  equipped  here  and  the  prize 
are  brought  infrapresidia  of  this  country. 

This  modification  of  the  rule  is  probably  conceiv- 
ed to  be  a right  incident  to  that  of  protecting  our 
territory  from  infringement.  Its  exercise,  however, 
is  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  neutrality  of 
a country  is  not  more  certainly  and  safely  preserved 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  general  rule  than  bv  multi- 
plying exceptions  and  attempting  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  equivocal  and  unimportant  rights.  The 
sensibility  of  belligerents  is  ever  active  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  military  and  naval  operations,  and  neu- 
tral interference,  even  in  cases  of  acknowledged  pro- 
priety, is  often  productive  of  complaints  and  per- 
plexing controversies.  The  general  rule  is  simple 
in  its  principles,  and  explicit  in  its  terms:  when  our 
citizens  complain  to  the  tribunals  of  their  own  coun- 
try of  injustice  and  oppression,  they  must  be  heard, 
and  the  arm  of  the  government  must  be  extended 
to  their  relief:  it  is  justified  and  required  by  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  the  social  compact— pro- 
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tection  is  due  to  allegiance.  When  our  territory  is 
infringed,  it  must  be  protected: — this  is  a matter  of 
plain,  palpable  right,  on  which  rests  the  safety  and 
integrity  of  every  independent  nation.— But,  what 
shall  be  considered  an  infringement  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory ? The  answer  involves  neither  doubt  nor  dif- 
ficulty: neutral  territory  is  violated  by  every  hostile 
act  committed  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  its 
government  neutral  limits  are  well  defined,  and,  at 
this  day,  well  understood,  and  making  captures  with- 
in them  are  acts  so  distinct  and  violent  in  their  na- 
ture, and  so  injurious  in  their  effects,  as  to  satisfy 
at  once  the  understanding  and  the  reason  of  man- 
kind. But  how  a capture  on  the  high  seas  can  be 
an  infringement  of  our  territory,  a violation  oi  our 
neutrality  or  sovereignty,  is  not  so  easily  compre- 
hended. There  is  difficulty  in  the  explanation; 
abstruseness  and  complexity  in  the  doctrine,  which 
places  our  neutral  rights  upon  nice  and  critical  dis- 
tinctions, and  upon  the  constructive  operation  of  a 
general  rule,  otherwise  plain  and  definitive,  in  its 
outline.  It  seems  to  me,  that  by  the  construction 
which  has  been  thus  adopted,  the  operation  of  the 
rule  has  been  extended  to  the  utmost  limit  which 
its  principle  will  justify.  The  cases  in  which  it 
was  first  applied,  were  sufficiently  gross;  they  in- 
volved directly  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of; 
the  government,  and  appealed  forcibly  to  the  jus- 
tice of  tiie  court;  they  presented  the  case  of  Ame- 
rican citizens,  pretending  expatriations,  pronounced 
fraudulent  by  the  whole  court,  and  obtaining  com- 
missions from  a foreign  government  for  temporary 
purposes:  American  citizens,  in  fact,  fitting  out  ves- 
sels belonging  wholly  to  American  citizens,  making 
captures  in  our  neighborhood,  and  bringing  them 
immediately  within  our  jurisdiction.  More  flagrant 
violations  of  our  own  laws,  and  of  all  neutral  obliga- 
tions, can  hardly  be  imagined.  But  other  occasions 
may  arise,  in  which  this  extended  application  of  the 
rule  in  question,  may  generate  great  and  serious  per- 
plexities. It  cannot*  be  intended,  as  would  seem  lo 
be  implied,  by  the  opinion  of  judge  Bee,  in  Moodie 
ys.  the  Betsey,  that  a vessel  fitted  out  in  our  ports, 
is  so  tainted  by  the  illegality  of  that  transaction,  as 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  making  a valid  capture 
under  any  circumstances,  or  at  any  distance  of  time 
or  place:  if  not,  when  is  her  incapacity  to  cease  ? 
Is  it  when  she  has  been  transferred,  bona  fide,  by 
those  concerned  in  her  equipment,  to  an  innocent 
purchaser,  whether  an  individual  or  a government  ? 
Or  after  her  commander  has  been  changed,  or  her 
commission  renewed  ? or  after  she  has  entered  a 
port  of  her  own  government,  and  commenced  a new 
cruise  ? If,  as  judge  Bee  contends,  “vessels  of  war 
so  fitted  out  (that  is,  in  the  neutral  country)  are 
illegal  ab  origine , and  no  prizes  they  make  lawful, 
as  to  the  offended  power,”  l am  utterly  at  a loss  to 
determine  where  there  inability  to  capture,  legally, 
terminates.  It  must  be  perpetual,  if  the  principle 
be  correct,  or  at  least  must  continue  while  the  ves- 
sel indures. 

This  view  of  the  subject  exhibits  at  once,  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  application  of  the  rule,  as  modified 
by  our  own  courts.  I have  not  suggested  any  im- 
probable event,  and  in  testing  the  correctness  of  a 
rule  or  principle,  it  is  certainly  admissible  to  trace 
its  operation  and  effect  upon  any  state  of  things  that 
may  be  produced  by  common  and  natural  occurren- 
ces. 

It  is  farther  stated,  in  the  decision  of  the  same 
case,  that,  “by  the  law  of  nations,  no  foreign  power 
has  a right  to  equip  vessels  of  war,  in  the  territory 
or  ports  of  another;  and  that  such  acts  are  breaches 
of  neutrality.” 


This  position,  I conceive,  is  laid  down  too  broadly. 
I apprehend  it  is  not,  in  itself,  a violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  to  equip  vessels  of  war  in  a neutral  port. 
It  may  be  a departure  from  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  that  permits  one  belligerent  to  equip  and 
withholds  the  like  privilege  from  the  other;  but  it 
is  no  breach  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  belliger- 
ent, unless  the  act  be  interdicted.  It  is,  therefore, 
common  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  between 
any  two  nations,  for  others  who  intend  to  remain  neu. 
tral,  to  prohibit  the  belligerent  to  arm  or  equip  with- 
in their  territory  or  jurisdiction.  The  question  is 
then  presented,  whether,  if  this  prohibition  be  dis- 
regarded, the  transgressor  is  punishable  otherwise 
than  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  country  which 
enacts  it.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  as  it  was  not  unlawful 
to  arm  or  equip  before  it  was  interdicted  by  a local 
regulation,  the  punishment  must  he  exclusively  un- 
der the  law  which  creates  the  offence. — Neither  are 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  country  or  government 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  nations  to  enter  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  another;  but  as  such  conduct 
may  compromit  the  neutrality  of  a nation,  it  is  not 
unusual  to  prohibit  it.  The  offence  is  declared,  and 
the  punishment  provided,  by  the  municipal  law  of 
their  own  country. 

With  great  deference  and  respect,  I have  sug- 
gested some  of  the  most  obvious  difficulties  that 
may  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  now  settled 
in  the  United  States.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show,  that  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests,  if 
pressed  to  the  extent  of  its  spirit,  would  lead  to 
other  inconveniences,  and  might  open  sources  of 
collision  with  other  nations,  not  easily  closed  against 
the  angry  spirit  that  pervades  them. 

But  whatever  maybe  my  humble  view,  and  hasty 
impressions  of  this  subject,  1 yield  them  without 
hesitation  or  reluctance,  to  the  exposition  of  the 
law,  as  handed  clown  to  all  inferior  courts  by  the 
enlightened  wisdom  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal 
, in  the  country.  Its  decision  on  the  subject  is  the 
| law  of  the  land,  and  emphatically  the  law  of  this 
court.  It  will  be  conceded,  however,  as  a sound 
rule,  that  a law  which,  in  its  effects  and  operation, 
involves  matters  of  great  delicacy  and  national  im- 
portance, is  to  be  enforced  onlv  in  cases  fairly  with- 
in its  spirit  and  its  terms.  With  a view,  then,  to 
apply  it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  ascertain,  with  precision,  what  the  law  is, 
as  settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  decision  of  judge  Bee,  of  the  district  court 
of  South  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Jansen,  vs.  Talbot, 
3 Dal.  292,  seems  to  be  the  first  to  have  presented 
to  the  consideration  of  the  supreme  court  the  effect 
of  captures  by  vessels  fitted  out  in  our  ports. 

The  judge,  in  delivering  his  opinion  in  that  case, 
says — 

“This  court,  by  the  law  of  nations,  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  captures  made  by  foreign  vessels  of  war  of 
the  vessels  of  any  other  nation  with  whom  they  are 
at  war,  provided  such  vessels  we/*e  equipped  here,  in 
breach  of  our  sovereignty  aJid  neutrality,  and  the 
prizes  are  bro’t  infra  presidia  of  this  country.  By 
the  law  of  nations,  no  foreign  power,  its  subjects, 
&c.  has  a right  to  equip  vessels  of  war  in  the  ter- 
ritory or  ports  of  another.  Such  acts  are  breaches 
of  neutrality,  and  may  be  punished  by  seizing  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  offenders.  Vessels  of 
war,  so  equipped,  are  illegal,  ab  origine , and  no  prizes 
they  make  will  be  legal,  as  to  the  offended poivert  it' 
brought  infra  presidin’* 

I have  already  stated  some  of'my  objections  to 
the  broad  principles  here  laid  down,  and  have  merely 
referred  to  them  again  in  this  place  to  point  out 
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more  plainly  what  concurrence  of  circumstances  is 
necessary,  even  upon  the  doctrines  maintained  in 
that  case,  to  give  jurisdiction  to  this  court.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  even  in  the  opinion  of  that  able  judge, 
the  vessel  must  not  only  have  been  equipped  here, 
but  their  captures  must  be  brought  infra  presidia 
of  this  country.  That  is  deemed  essential,  to  vest 
jurisdiction  in  the  court,  and  to  institute  the  only 
proceedings  that  can  be  originated  under  the  laws 
of  nations.  ’Tis  true,  the  court  there  says,  that  the 
offenders  may  be  punished  by  seizing  their  persons 
and  property — but,  surely,  it  does  not  mean  under 
■the  law  of  nations.  What  is  the  offence  ? Certainly 
it  is  no  crime  to  capture  enemy  property  on  the  high 
seas,  under  a valid  commission,  and  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  a sovereign  as  supreme  as  our 
own.  The  captor  is  not  only  authorised,  but  bound, 
to  make  the  capture;  and  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
the  doctrine  l am  examining  can  be  strained,  is  to 
declare  it  unavailing  and  ineffectual,  if  brought  with- 
in our  jurisdiction;  not  that  it  was  a crime  to  make 
it — the  crime  consisted  in  equipping  the  capturing 
vessel  in  our  ports,  which  was  prohibited  by  a 
municipal  law,  and  under  that,  if  it  provides  a pu- 
nishment and  a penalty,  the  person  and  property  of 
the  offenders  may  be  seized.  Under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, the  court  would  only,  I apprehend,  set  the 
captured  property  at  liberty— declare  the  capture 
void,  and  as  if  not  made.  And  here  it  becomes  a 
natural  enquiry,  as  directly  connected  with  the  case 
before  me,  whether  the  court  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, proceed  to  assess  damages  against  the 
captor,  supposing  him  to  be  the  subject  of  a foreign 
prince,  and  duly  authorised  bv  his  sovereign  to  make 
prize  of  enemy  property.  The  act  of  making  the 
capture  would,  in  such  case,  be  unquestionably 
legal,  and  if  the  capturing  vessel  had,  at  any  time, 
been  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  the  captor,  if 
brought  inf  r a presidia  its  ports,  would  be  voidable 
only. 

On  no  ground,  then,  of  law  or  reason,  could  a 
claim  for  damages  be  sustained.  It  is  not  possible, 
I conceive,  for  the  courts  of  this  country  to  punish, 
in  damages,  the  subject  of  another  government  for 
executing  the  laws  or  mandates  of  his  own  sovereign 
without  or  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of 
.Tansen  vs.  Talbot,  allowances  were  made  for  interest 
and  demurrage,  but  not  in  the  shape  of  damages, 
and  upon  a very  different  principle,  I apprehend, 
from  that  which  would  operate  in  a naked  case  of 
illegal  equipment.  There  the  whole  transaction  was 
American;  the  capturing  vessel  built  in  this  country, 
and  owned  by  American  citizens;  the  commander 
and  his  crew  American  citizens.  He  pretended  an 
expatriation,  but  his  home,  his  domicil,  and  that  of 
his  family,  was  still  in  this  country;  he  set  up  a sale 
too  of  the  vessel,  but  the  whole  transaction  was  a 

fraud  throughout. The  capture,  therefore,  was 

illegal  in  its  inception.  Not  void  only,  but  he  had 
no  right  to  make  it.  These  features  distinguish  this 
case  from  that  of  the  Den  Onzeheren.  There  re- 
stitution of  a prize  was  ordered  in  the  district  court, 
on  the  ground  that  the  force  of  the  captaring  ves- 
sel had  been  augmented  in  this  country;  but  without 
damages,  as  the  privateer  was  admitted  to  be  French, 
and  regularly  commissioned.  The  decree,  however, 
was  reversed  in  the  court  above,  on  new  evidence, 
which  sufficiently  repelled  the  charge  of  augmenta- 
tion of  force.  I shall  have  occasion,  presently,  to 
recur,  for  a moment,  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

Both  these  cases  recognize  the  principle  that 
prizes  made  by  armed  vessels,  either  equipped  ori- 
ginally, or  whose  force  has  been  augmented  here, 
are  to  be  restored,  “ if  brought  within  our  jnrisdict  on .” 


Tn  Rose  vs.  Himely,  4 Cr.  App.  513,  Mr.  Justice 
Johnson  lays  down  the  principle  as  follows: — “A 
prize  brought  into  our  ports  would  be  in  no  wise  sub- 
jected by  that  circumstance  to  our  jurisdiction, 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  case  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary to  assume  the  jurisdiction  to  protect  our 
neutrality  or  sovereignty,  as  in  the  case  of  captures 
within  our  jurisdictional  limits,  or  by  vessels  fitted 
out  in  our  ports.” 

The  expression  of  this  opinion  was  produced  by 
the  discussion  of  an  incidental  point  in  that  cause. 
The  main  question  was  not  analogous  to  that  under 
the  consideration  of  this  court. 

In  the  case  of  the  Alert-*,  9 Cr.  359,  Washington, 
justice,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and 
states,  “if  the  capture  be  made  within  the  territo- 
rial limits  of  a neutral  country,  into  which  the  prize 
is  brought , or  by  a privateer  which  had  been  ille- 
gally equipped  in  such  neutral  country,  the  prize 
courts  of  such  neutral  country  not  only  possess  the 
power,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  restore  the  property, 
so  illegally  captured,  to  the  owner.”  Again — 

“All  captures,  made  by  means  of  such  equip- 
ments, are  illegal  in  relation  to  such  nation,  and  it  is 
competent  to  her  courts  to  punish  the  offenders; 
and,  in  case  the  prizes  taken  are  brought  infra  pre- 
sidia, to  order  them  to  be  restored.” 

These  are  all  the  cases  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  examine.  They  afford  a perfect  view  of  the  law, 
as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  doctrine  they  maintain 
is,  that  captures  made  by  vessels,  equipped  in  a 
neutral  nation,  are  illegal  only  in  relation  to  such 
nation , and  if  they  are  brought  infra  presidia  her 
ports,  restitution  will  be  ordered — no  other  remu- 
neration is  held  forth — no  other  resource  is  opened 
to  the  captured  complainant.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  an  exception  to  a general  rule  is  to  be  taken 
strictly;  that  it  goes  no  farther  than  its  terms  clear- 
ly imply.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible,  upon  any 
known  principles  of  admiralty  or  prize  law,  to  take 
jurisdiction  and  award  restitution  under  any  other 
circumstances.  No  court  can  exercise  prize  juris- 
diction, unless  the  vesipsa , the  corpus,  be  actually 
or  constructively  in  its  possession.  If  authorities 
be  necessary  to  support  a position  so  universally 
known  and  understood  by  every  civilian,  I refer  to 
2 Br.;  Civ.  and  ad.;  law,  100-1,  2 4 Rob.  46,  4 Cr.; 
277,297,  513  14,  254. 

I might  now  call  upon  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
to  prove,  affirmatively,  that  their  case  is  within  the 
exceptions  established  by  these  decisions  of  the 

supreme  court. They  have  furnished  neither 

analogy  nor  precedent  for  their  proceeding,  but 
have  relied  entirely  on  the  irregular  and  unsound 
inference,  that  because  the  capture  was  illegal 
as  to  this  country,  it  was  illegal  as  to  Spain — 
and  that  because  the  property  would  have  been 
restored,  if  brought  infra  presidia,  therefore  they 
will  be  permitted  to  pursue  a personal  remedy. 
But  is  it  not  fallacious — grossly  fallacious,  to  infer 
that  an  act,  illegal  as  to  the  offended  power,  a neu- 
tral, must  be  so  as  to  the  opposing  belligerent,  and 
that  because  the  property  captured  would  be  re- 
stored if  it  be  bro’t  within  our  jurisdiction — there- 
fore, if  not  brought  within  it,  we  will  give  a remu- 
neration in  damages,  through  the  medium  of  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass.  This  reasoning  is  unworthy  of  a 
formal  refutation.  It  is  destitute  of  legal  precision, 
and,  if  permitted  to  prevail,  would  confound  all  the 
established  distinctions  between  belligerent  rights 
and  neutral  duties. 

As  no  positive  authority  of  any  sort  has  been  pro- 
duced to  authorise  this  extraordinary  proceeding, 
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I should  be  justified  by  the  usages  of  all  courts  to 
stop  here,  an  d order  the  defendant  to  be  discharged 
but  I shall  proceed  to  shew,  negatively,  by  au- 
thority, and  by  reasoning  conclusive,  (at  least  to 
my  own  mind)  that  this  action  cannot  be  main- 
tained, and  that  the  plaintiff'  is  not  entitled  to  hold 
the  defendant  to  bail. 

Here  i*  is  proper  to  recur  to  a fact  which  will 
render  the  authorities,  to  which  1 shall  refer,  di- 
rectly applicable  to  this  case,  to  wit,  that  this  cap- 
ture was  condemned  bv  a court  of  admiralty,  sitting 
and  proceeding  under  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment that  authorised  the  capture;  or  if  the  certifi- 
cates of  condemnation  should  be  deemed  irregular, 
or  not  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  prize  was  car- 
ried infra  presiilia  a port  of  the  capturing  power. 

It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time,  and  trifling 
with  the  understanding  of  the  profession,  to  cite 
many  authorities  to  prove  that  a condemnation  of 
a prize  in  a court  of  admiralty  is  binding  and  con- 
clusive against  all  the  world.  The  following  abun- 
dantly shows  it: — T.  Raymond,  473;  Collec.  Jurid. 
153,  vol.l;  1 Dal.  78;  Rose  vs.  Himely,  269—71  — 
82—3;  4.  Cr.  269—71—82—3;  Dal.  86,  in  Penk  vs. 
Doane,  Patterson,  justice,  says,  “The  sentence  of  a 
court  of  admiralty,  or  of  appeal,  in  questions  of 
prize,  binds  all  the  world,  as  to  every  thing  con- 
tained in  it,  because  all  the  world  are  parties  to  it. 
The  sentence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  conclusive  to  all 
persons.” 

But  if  t he  condemnation  has  not  been  sufficiently 
proved,  yet  the  prize  was  carried  infra  presidia  the 
ports  of  the  captor.  That  is  undoubted. 

To  prove  that  this  excludes  all  remuneration  in 
damages  in  the  courts  of  the  U.  States,  1 shall  first 
cite  the  case  of  the  United  States,  vs.  Peters,  3 
Dal  121.  as  directly  in  point. — Most  ef  the  facts  in 
that  case  were  the  same  as  in  this;  the  capturing 
vessel  was  alleged  to  have  been  fitted  out  in  the 
U.  States — the  commander  alleged  to  be  an  Ame- 
rican citizen,  and  neither  allegation  denied;  but 
there  were  other  facts,  which  made  the  case  strong, 
er  than  this,  and  pressed  with  great  force  upon  the 
justice  of  the  eourt.  The  property  captured  was 
American,  but,  as  in  this  case,  had  not  been  brought 
into  the  ports  of  the  U.  S.  and  damages  were  sued 
for  by  th e American  owner.  The  capturing  vessel 
and  her  commander  were  both  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  and  both  had  been  arrested  by- 
process  issued  out  of  the  district  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, an  1 a motion  was  now  made  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  U.  S.  for  a writ  of  prohibition,  direct 
ed  to  the  district  court.  Upon  the  argument,  the 
very  question,  now  under  consideration  here,  was 
raised  and  stated  in  terms — that  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  reporter: 

“The  controversy  turned  principally  upon  this 
point:  whether  the  district  court  could  sustain  a 
libel  for  damages,  in  the  case  of  a capture,  as  prize, 
made  by  a belligerent  power  on  the  high  seas,  when 
the  vessel  captured  was  not  brought  within  the  ju 
risdiction  of  the  U.  States,  but  carried  for  adjudica- 
tion infra  presidia  of  the  captors.” 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  this  is  the  very  point 
I am  called  on  to  decide — and  it  must  be  remember 
ed  that  the  captain,  in  that  case,  was  under  an  ar- 
rest, as  well  as  his  vessel. 

The  supreme  court,  after  solemn  argument,  di- 
rected a writ  to  issue,  prohibiting  the  district  court 
from  holding  further  plea  of  the  premises,  and  di- 
recting, forthwith,  both  the  commander  and  his 
vessel  to  be  released. 

With  this  case  on  record,  it  is  a matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  worthy  of  animadversion,  that  this  pro- 


ceeding should  have  been  attempted,  and  still  more 
singular,  that  a refusal  to  sustain  it  should  be 
deemed  extraordinary,  and  pregnant  with  alarming 
consequences. 

I shall  advert  to  one  authority  more.  It  is  not  a 
decision  of  the  supreme  court,  but  of  a very  en- 
lightened judge,  who  elucidates  every  subject  he 
examines  with  great  ability  and  research,  and 
whose  judgments  are  entitled  to  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  every  tribunal  acting  under  the  laws 
of  the  U.  S.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court 
of  theU.  S.  for  the  first  circuit,  in  the  case  of  the 
Invincible,  2 Gall.  29.  I was  referred  to  it,  as  show- 
ing that  the  court,  in  that  case,  recognized  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  in  Talbot 
vs.  Jansen,  and  the  Alerta;  and  so  it  was  bound  to 
recognize  it,  as  is  every  subordinate  tribunal — so 
does  this  court,  in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  gi- 
ven. Judge  Story’s  construction  and  application  of 
the  law  is  precisely  that  which  is  adopted  here.  Al- 
luding to  the  cases,  I have  just  cited,  he  says — 

“But  allowing  these  cases  to  have  the  fullest  ef- 
fect, the  most  liberal  construction  can  impute  to 
them,  they  only  decide  that  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts,  in  matters  of  prizes  made  by  foreign  crui- 
sers, attaches  whenever  the  prize  property  is  with- 
in our  ports.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  cruiser  it- 
self only  is  within  the  country,  and  not  the  captur- 
ed ship  in  the  character  of  prize.  It  is  therefore 
clearly  distinguishable.” 

The  cruiser  was  in  the  country,  and  so  was  her 
commander,  but  not  a word  escaped  the  counsel 
or  the  court,  that  would  authorise  a pretence  to 
hold  him  liable.  If  prize  jurisdiction  does  not  at- 
tach when  the  cruiser  and  the  commander  are 
both  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  is  not 
the  conclusion  irresistable  and  complete,  that  it 
does  not  when  the  Utter  alone  is  here. 

But  more  is  said  in  this  opinion  applicable  to  this 
case: 

After  stating  that,  in  general,  in  cases  of  marine 
torts,  the  admiralty  will  sustain  jurisdiction,  where 
either  the  person  or  his  property  is  within  the  ter- 
ritory, and  arrest  either,  he  adds — 

“But  it  affords  such  remedies  only,  where  the 
tort  is  a mere  marine  trespass,  and  not  -where  it  in- 
volves directly  the  question  of  prize.”  Further — 

“In  the  next  place,  the  principal  question  involv- 
ed in  a trial  under  such  circumstances,  necessarily 
is  the  question  of  prize.” — And  again — 

“Whether  damages  shall,  in  any  case  of  capture, 
be  given,  must  depend  upon  the  Uw  of  prize,  as  un- 
derstood and  administered  by  the  foreign  sove- 
reign, or,  in  a case  of  probable  cause,  upon  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  captors.  The  damages, 
therefore,. are  not  an  independent  and  principal  en- 
quiry, but  a regular  incident  to  the  question  of 
pi-ize,  in  whatever  manner  the  process  may  be  in- 
stituted; and  this  consideration  disposes  of  that 
part  of  the  argument  io  which  it  is  assumed,  that 
although  a neutral  tribunal  may  not  directly  en- 
tertain the  question  of  prize,  yet  it  may  collateral- 
ly, when  it  is  a mere  incident  to  the  question  of 
damages.” 

This  opinion  supports  all  the  positions  I have 
taken  in  this  cause.  And  as  my  attention  had  no.t 
be  directed  to  it,  when  I decided  several  points  in 
the  early  stages  of  this  controversy,  it  is  a matter 
of  great  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  principles 
I maintained,  were  in  strict  conformity  to  this  ex- 
position of  the  law. 

The  conclusion  will  no  longer  be  resisted,  T Irust, 
that  in  matters  of  prize,  made  by  foreign  cruisers, 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  can  take  n’o  Juris 
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diction,  unless  the  prizes  be  brought  within  our 
ports,  although  the  capturing  vessel  be  outfitted 
here;  and  it  is  proved  as  well  as  admitted,  that  when 
a neutral  power  docs  not  take  cognizance  of  the 
case,  under  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  then  the  courts  of  the  capturing  power  have 
the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

It  is  next  to  be  shown,  that  the  court  having  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  principal  question,  has 
also  of  all  its  incidents  and  consequences.  As  this 
opinion  has  already  been  extended  to  a length 
somewhat  unusual,  I shall  be  concise  in  what  re- 
mains to  be  said. 

Two  cases  in  Carthew,  p.  398,  474,  are  full  to  this 
point,  and  also,  Le  Caux  vs.  Eden,  and  Lindo  vs. 
Rodney — passim,  Doug. 

“If  the  admiralty  is  possessed  of  a cause  it  has  a 
right  to  try  every  incidental  question.”  3 Dal.  6. 

“The  original  act  derived  its  quality  from  the 
intention  of  the  seizure,  which  was  r.  prize;  and  the 
law  precludes  any  court  from  deciding  on  the  inci- 
dent, that  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  original  ques- 
tion”— 3 Dal.  and  Collect.  Jurid.  Silesia  Loan. 

“From  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  question  of 
damages  must  be  determined  by  the  same  tribunal 
that  determines  the  questions  of  prizes:  it  is  an  in- 
cident, and  whoever  takes  cognizance  of  the  prin- 
cipal question,  must  likewise  take  cognizance  of 
that.” — 3 Dal.  126. 

This  is  from  the  argument  of  counsel,  but  it 
derives  the  weight  of  authority  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  opposite  counsel  in  the  one  case,  and  of 
the  court  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson’s  opinion  in  Rose  vs.  Hime- 
ly,  recognized  those  principles  as  undoubted  law; 
and  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Invinci- 
ble, it  is  decided  expressly  that  the  court  not  hav- 
ing  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize,  had  not 
of  the  question  of  damages,  in  whatever  manner 
theyjmay  be  claimed. 

Jurisdiction  then  of  the  question  of  prize  draws 
after  it  jurisdiction  of  all  its  incidents  and  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  justice  Story  “damages  are  a re- 
gular incident  to  the  question  of  prize.”  They  are 
not  only  a regular  but  an  inseparable  incident. 
There  can  be  no  damages  for  a tak'ng  as  prize,  un- 
less the  prize  be  tried  and  acquitted.  It  can  only 
be  tried  in  a prize  court.  By  the  constitution  and 
fundamental  laws  of  that  court,  it  is  not  only  au- 
thorised, but  bound  to  give  redress,  by  way  of  da- 
mages, for  a capture,  which,  upon  the  trial,  proves 
to  have  been  illegally  made.  They  can  no  where 
else  be  ascertained  and  awarded.  There  are  the 
parties  to  make,  to  hear,  and  repel  each  others  al- 
legation— there  are  the  papers,  documents  and 
testimony  by  which,  alone,  the  court  can  be  govern- 
ed in  its  examinations  and  decisions.  This  investi- 
gation forms  a part  of  the  trial  of  the  prize — the 
same  facts  that  establish  the  character  of  the  cap- 
ture, viz.  whether  it  be  prize  or  no  prize,  must  de- 
termine whether  there  be  damages  or  no  damages. 
If  they  are  not  claimed  in  that  court  they  cannot 
be  claimed  elsewhere.  The  opinions  of  Buller 
and  lord  Mansfield  establish  these  positions  beyond 
all  controversy;  and  that  a distinct  and  indepen- 
dent action  of  trespass  will  not  lie  for  a talcing  as 
prize. 

A seizure  as  prizlp  is  ‘jno  trespass,  though  it  may 
be  wrongful.  The  authority  and  intention  with 
which  it  is  done  deprive  the  act  of  the  character 
that  would  otherwise  be  impressed  upon  it.  The 
tort  is  merged  in  the  capture  as  prize. 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  a prize  court  to  enquire 
>nto  the  authority  by  which  the  capture  is  made. 


If,  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  the  original 
taking  must  be  deemed  legal,  as  to  the  party  com- 
mitting the  act,  the  ultimate  validity  of  the  prize 
will  depend  on  subsequent  investigations;  but  the 
party  making  the  capture  is  justified  by  the  orders 
of  his  sovereign.  They  convert  the  act  of  the  indi- 
vidual into  a matter  of  state.  The  moment  an  act 
is  authorised  or  directed  by  the  supreme  power  of 
a nation,  the  contest  is  national,  not  personal — the 
dispute  is  not  between  the  individuals  but  between 
their  governments. 

This  capture  is  proved  to  have  been  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres: 
the  defendant,  therefore,  incurred  no  personal  re- 
sponsibility. However,  the  act  may  have  been  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  offended  power,  if  the 
prize  had  been  brought  within  its  jurisdiction : it 
was,  unquestionably,  legal,  as  between  the  parties. 

From  all  the  decisions,  therefore,  of  our  courts, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  general  principles  of' 
international  law,  the  following  rule  indubitably 
results. 

That  captures  made  by  means  of  equipments  ob- 
tained here,  if  brought  within  our  jurisdiction, 
shall  not.  avail;  but  the  capture,  if  authorised  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  captor,  is  legal  as  between 
the  parties;  and  if  carried  into  his  possession,  or, 
infra  presidiums  ports,  cannot  be  recovered  here. 

On  this  conclusion  I rest  with  perfect  confidence. 

Enough  has  now  been  shown  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case;  but  as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
animadversions,  not  altogether  decorous  or  proper, 
I shall  proceed  to  show,  that  upon  principle  and 
indisputable  authority  too,  no  suit  or  proceeding 
of  any  sort  can  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  a 
neutral  nation,  by  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent 
against  the  subjects  of  the  other,  for  acts  growing 
out  of  the  war. 

If  an  action  of  trespass  could  be  maintained  for 
an  act  committed  beyond  our  jurisdictional  limits, 
so  could  every  other  calculated  to  repair  the  inju- 
ries and  redress  the  grievances  that  would  natural- 
ly flow  from  a state  of  war;  and  how  preposterous 
would  be  the  spectacle  afforded  by  belligerents 
prosecuting  each  other  in  neutral  courts  in  actions 
of  trespass,  false  imprisonment,  and  even  assault 
and  battery.  All  their  battles  would  be  fought 
over  again  on  neutral  ground.  But  these  things 
are  not  permitted.  Neutrals  have  nothing  to  do 
with  questions  of  right  or  wrong  between  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  agitated 
in  their  tribunals.  This  rule  of  conduct  is  pre- 
scribed by  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrality. 

I shall  cite  a few  authorities  that  are  very  expli- 
cit on  this  point. 

“The  neutral  ought  to  consider  as  lawful  whate- 
ver either  of  the  belligerents  may  do  to  the  other; 
and  should  regard  no  act  of  warfare  as  unjust. 
Those  who  are  not  judges  between  the  contending 
nations,  and  who  are  no  parties  in  the  war,  have  no 
right  to  take  cognizance  of  their  acts,  or  to  decide 
on  the  justice  of  their  cause;  it  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  every  act  done  by  either  of  them,  dur- 
ing the  war,  should  be  regarded  by  all  neutral  pow- 
ers as  lawfully  done.”  2 Az.  64. 

“As  between  the  belligerents  the  neutral  is  bound 
to  see  right,  whenever  he  sees  possession  of  a right, 
unaccompanied  by  possession,  he  cannot  take  no- 
tice.” Byn.  118. 

In  this  case,  the  prize  is  in  possession  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  captor,  and  we,  as  neutral,  are 
bound  to  consider  that  possession  rightful. 

“When  a nation  remains  neutral  in  war,  she  is 
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bound  to  consider  it  equally  just  on  both  sides,  as 
relates  to  its  effects,  and,  consequently,  to  look 
upon  every  capture  made  by  either  party  as  a law. 
ful  acquisition.  To  allow  one  of  the  parties  to  en- 
joy in  her  dominion  the  right  of  claiming  things 
taken  by  the  other,  would  be  declaring  in  favor  of 
the  former,  and  departing  from  the  line  of  neutrali- 
ty.” C'lilty,  94. 

These  p"inciples  are  laid  down  by  Vattel,  in  dif- 
ferent places.  C.  2.  3 4. 

I shall  cite  but  one  case  from  Robinson,  out  of 
many  that  lie  before  me.  In  the  Henrick  and  Maria, 
4 Itob  46,  47,  Sir  William  Scott  says — 

“The  neutral  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rights  of  force  possessed  by  the  one  belligerent 
against  the  other;  it  has  nothing  *o  do  with  the  en- 
forcement or  consummation  of  such  rights— it  owes 
to  both  parties  the  simple  rights  of  hospitality— 
and  even  these  are  very  limited  in  the  practice  of 
most  civilized  states.” 

“The  neutral  state  can  have  no  compulsory  juris- 
diction to  exercise  upon  either  party  upon  ques- 
tions of  war  pending  between  them;  nor  can  any 
such  jurisdiction  be  conveyed  to  it  by  the  authority 
of  one  of  them.” 

These  are  the  principles  that  prevail  in  the  courts 
of  Europe,  and  they  have  been  recognized  by  our 
own. 

In  the  case  of  the  U,  States  vs.  Palmer,  3 Wheaton 
— the  supreme  court  says — 

“If  the  government  of  the  union  remains  neutral, 
but  recognizes  the  existence  of  a civil  war,  the 
courts  of  the  union  cannot  consider  as  criminal 
those  acts  of  hostility  which  war  authorizes,  and 
which  the  new  government  may  direct  against  its 
enemy.” 

These  principles  are  derived  from  elementary 
writers  of  established  reputation,  and  adopted  as 
rules  of  decision,  as  well  in  foreign  as  domestic 
tribunals,  instituted  for  administration  of  public 
lair.  They  are  founded  in  good  sense,  and  seem  to 
have  anticipated  the  absurd  consequences  that 
would  necessarily  flow  from  permitting  belligerents 
to  pursue  each  other  into  neutral  countries,  and 
there  seek  civil  remedies  for  acts  of  war. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  any  branch  of 
this  inquiry  further.  Unless  my  view  of  the  law, 
and  the  authorities  I have  submitted,  are  imper- 
fect or  fallacious,  every  position  I have  assumed 
has  been  supported  by  authorities  at  once  binding 
and  conclusive.  Although  the  blind  zeal  and  har- 
dihood of  the  partizan  may  resist  conviction,  un- 
prejudiced reason  and  common  sense  must  be  satis- 
,fied. 

There  is  now  no1  ground  left  on  which  this  pro- 
ceeding can  be  sustained,  and  the  defendant  must 
be  discharged  on  common  bail. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized Donald  Macintosh,  esq.  as  consul  for  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  John  Bernard  Gilpin, 
esq.  as  consul  for  Rhode-Island,  of  his  Britannic 
majesty. 

A fellow  has  been  condemned  to  one  year’s  im- 
prisonment to  bard  labor,  at  Philadelphia,  for  in- 
decently exposing  his  person  to  females. 

Mr.  Bland,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U. 
States  to  South-Ainerica,  arrived  at  Philadelphia, 
from  Valparaiso,  on  the  30th  ult.  in  a private  vessel. 
The  Ontario,  captain  Biddle,  sailed  for  Columbia 
river  the  middle  of  June  last. 

Our  western  papers  inform  tis  of  the  launching 


of  several  new  steam  boats,  and  they  seem  to  be 
building  by  dozens. 

The  waters  of  the  Ohio  were  hardly  ever  known 
to  be  so  low  as  at  present — all  the  goods  that  arri- 
ved at  Pittsburg,  since  the  middle  of  September, 
remain  there,  ‘‘low  mater  bound ” 

Isaac  Williamson,  esq.  has  been  re-elected  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  bv  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Specie.  So  great  is  the  present  rage  for  the 
East  India  and  China  trade,  that  Spanish  dollars 
are  at  about  9 per  cent,  premium,  over  the  best 
bank  notes — American  dollars  are  not  quite  so  high, 
though  extensively  used  in  this  traffic,  in  which 
we  are  altogether  willing  to  wish  that  many  may 
“ burn  their  fingers ,”  for  it  certainly  is  disadvanta- 
ous  to  us. 

Coin  also  bears  a high  premium  in  every  Euro- 
pean country  much  blessed  with  a paper  currency. 
France  is  the  least'plagued  with  discounts  and  pre- 
miums. 

Agriculture.  General  Stephen  Van  Renselaer, 
of  New  York,  has  liberally  subscribed^ve  hundred 
dollars  a year,  for  three  years,  to  the  extra  fund  of 
the  agricultural  society  of  Albany  county.  The 
members  contribute  one  dollar  a year. 

Oil  of  vitriol.  A vessel  has  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans— having  been  partially  consumed  with  fire, 
and  a large  part  of  her  valuable  cargo  lost,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bursting  of  some  bottles  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  stowed  in  the  hold,  as  it  contents  were  un- 
known, being  marked  “F.  Glass.”  The  person 
guilty  of  such  an  unfeeling  imposition  deserves  to 
be  scouted  out  of  society. 

The  Guerriere.  An  English  paper  speaking  of 
this  frigate,  says,  “she  has  seven  lieutenants  and 
465  men  on  board,  of  whom  about  300  are  British- 
born  subjects.  Thirteen  of  her  men  deserted  while 
she  remained  here,  two  of  whom  have  since  entered 
on  board  one  of  the  sloops  if  war  at  Portsmouth ; and 
they  hold  out  no  very  flattering  inducements  for 
our  seamen  to  cross  the  Atlantic.” 

JVew  Orleans  is  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants. 

Died,  at  Quincy,  near  Boston,  on  the  28lh 
ult.  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  the  amiable  consort  of 
president  Adams,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

. Madder . A vessel  has  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
with  433  bundles  and  bales  of  madder  root,  on 
board,  which  was  shipped  for  England  from  that 
port,  in  May  last,  and  not  permitted  to  be  Ended. 

Admiralty  cases!  The  United  States  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Ohioi  has  filed  two  libels  against  cer- 
tain vessels  seized  on  lake  Erie , for  a violation  of 
the  revenne  laws. 

Savannah  The  exports  of  Savannah,  for  the  year 
ending  the  30th  Sept.  ult.  were  valued  uT  fourteen 
millions,  one  hundred  and  eighty  three  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  19  cents! 

Tobacco. — Inferior  qualities  of  tobacco  have  been 
aold  at  Richmond  at  §14. 

Connecticut.  The  legislature  ofConnecticut,  lately 
in  session  at  New  Haven,  has  passed  an  act  per- 
mitting the  proprietors  of  the  mail  stages  to  carry 
passengers  through  that  state  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Ohio.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  complete 
returns,  but  it  is  believed  that  Ethan  Allen  Brown 
is  elected  governor — and  for  congress,  Thomas  R. 
Ross,  vice  gen.  Harrison,  retired;  Henry  Brush  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Barber;  .Mr . Beecher,  re-elected.  Mr. 
B.  is  a federalist.  Other  districts  not  heard  from. 

Georgia  election.  John  Forsyth,  John  A.  Cuthbert, 
William  Terrill,  Joel  Crawford,  Joel  Abbott  and 
Thomas  W.  Cobb  are  elected  to  the  I6th- congress, 
f rom  the  state  of  Georgia’. 
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Illinois  election . In  the  new  state,  John  M'Lean  is 
elected  representative  of  congress,  by  a majority  of 
"14  votes  over  Mr-  Cook,  the  other  candidate. 

General  Stark.—' The  New  Hampshire  Patriot 
says,  “gen.  Stark  yet  lives,  but  the  lamp  ©f  life 
faintly  glimmers  in  its  socket.”  This  worthy  old 
man  deserves  the  higher  honors  of  his  country. 
He  was  early  in  the  service,  was  ardent  and  active 
wherever  engaged,  and  was  the  first  to  give  a se- 
rious check  to  the  enemy.  With  such  men  the 
resistance  in  the  cause  of  our  country  was  begun, 
and  the  greatest  dangers  were  encountered  by  their 
personal  valour  and  their  patriotism. 

General  JM’Intosh.-*- A public  dinner  was  given  on 
the  8th  inst.  by  the  citizens  of  Augusta,  (Geo.)  to 
the  celebrated  Indian  chief  M’lntosh . A number 
of  regular  and  volunteer  toasts  were  drunk  on  the 
occasion.  General  Glasscock  presided,  assisted  by 
George  Adams,  esq.  and  col.  Montgomery. 

“The  personal  appearance  of  general  MTntosh 
(says  the  August  a Chronicle)  is  prepossessing — we 
may  sray,  it  is  dignified.  His  features  are  strongly 
marked,  entirely  devoid  of  the  wild,  vacant,  un- 
meaning stare  of  the  savage.  In  bis  eve  you  read 
an  equinanimous  and  stedfast  purpose  of  soul, 
which  seems  alike  to  look  above  the  frowns  and 
blandishments  of  fortune.  We  have  seen  him  in 
the  bosom  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by  a band  of 
wild  and  ungovernable  savages— We  have  seen 
him  too,  in  the  drawing  room  in  the  civilized 
walks  of  life,  receiving  that  meed  of  approbation 
which  his  services  so  justly  merit.  In  each  situa- 
tion we  found  him  the  same,  easy  and  unconstrain- 
ed in  his  address,  and  uniform  in  his  conduct.” 

The  following  toast  was  given  by  gen  MTntosh: 

The  Scalping  Knife — May  it  be  forever  buried 
against  Americans.  My  right  arm  in  support  of 
the  United  States. 

Auburn , N.  Y.  a village  of  a very  recent  date, 
contains  2047  souls— of  whom  only  two,  at  the 
taking  of  the  census,  were  confined  to  their  beds. 

Cincinnati  has  a population  of  9129  souls, — of 
whom  the  males  of  2 i years  of  age  and  upwards 
are  2364,  and  the  females  only  1632- 

Ballston  Spa.  The  number  of  persons  who  visit- 
ed these  springs  during  the  past  season  amounts 
to  2,500 — of  whom,  it  is  stated,  more  than  1,200  re- 
side south  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  expen- 
diture by  them  is  estimated  at  $125,000. 

Public  buildings . — Though  a great  effort  has  been 
made  and  much  work  done,  it  is  now  stated  that 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington  city  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  congress  at  the  ensuing 
session.  The  north  wing  of  the  capitol  is  nearly 
completed,  and  the  south  wing,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  covered  in  before  winter.  The  two  new  execu- 
tive offices  will  be  roofed  this  fall. 

The  Baptist  connection  in  the  United  States,  is 
in  a flourishing  state:  the  number  baptized,  the 
proceeding  year,  is  12270.  The  churches  2632 — 
the  preachers  1859 — members  190,000. 

By  the  minutes  of  the  Methodist  annual  confer- 
ences in  America,  for  the  year  ending  1st  August, 
1818,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  accession 
of  4,774  members  to  their  communion.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  their  membership,  amounts  to 
229,627 — Their  itinerant  preachers,  748;  and  of 
their  local  preachers,  the  probable  number  ex- 
ceeds 3000.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  only,  there 
are  more  than  3,600  whites,  and  upwards  of  1600 
blacks  in  the  communion  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Their  missions  in  Mississippi  territory  and  state  of 
Louisiana,  have  been  formed  into  circuits,  and  con- 
stituted a conference.  They  have  twelve  itine- 


rant preachers,  and  2000  members  of  their  church 
in  that  infant  country.— S C.  State  Gazette 

The  account  lately  published  in  a Chillicothe 
pager  of  the  death  of  colonel  Daniel  Boone,  is,  we 
ha^e  good  authority  to  say,  a fabrication — Colonel 
Boone  was  alive  in  August.  Ken.  Rep. 

Notice  to  the  widows  and  minor  children  of  deceased 
soldiers. — The  widows  and  minor  children  of  sol- 
diers that  died  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  late  war,  are  informed,  that  the  law 
giving  them  commutation,  or  five  years’  half-pay 
pension,  in  lieu  of  land,  expires  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  February  next,  (1819).  Those  persons  that 
are  entitled  to  the  pension,  amounting  to  249  dol- 
lars, that  do  not  apply  for  it  before  that  period, 
will,  probably  be  forever  after  debarred  from  ob- 
taining it.  Tins  notice,  which  is  given  by  an  agent 
in  one  of  the  northern  states,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advertisement  to  claimants,  inviting  their  applica- 
tion to  him,  we  publish  gratuitously — reminding 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  agency  is  neces- 
sary in  the  case.  Claimants  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  transacting  the  business,  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective districts,  in  congress,  who  will  take  plea- 
sure in  affording  it,  at  the  approaching  session,  to 
make  the  necessary  application,  &c  at  the  public 
offices.  [J\rat.  Intel. 

Military  camp . About  seven  leagues  up  the  river 
Trinity,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ground  chosen 
by  gen.  Lnllemand  for  his  military  camp,1  is  a town, 
containing  near  500  houses,  occupied  by  Indians 
and  Spaniards,  called  Trinity,  distant  from  St  An- 
tonio, in  the  province  of  Mexico,  about  120  leagues- 

The  number  of  Lallemand’s  followers  still  keeps 
increasing,  by  the  addition  of  fugitive  Frenchmen, 
who  find  an  asylum  in  this  establishment.  Neither 
provisions,  money ; or  arms,  are  said  to  be  wanting; 
and  the  patriot  privateers,  cruising  in  the  Guiph  of 
Mexico,  deposit  their  surplus  prize  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  West  Indies,  at  this  spot,  between 
whom  and  the  new  settlers  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions subsist. — Wash.  City  Gaz. 

John  Anderson.  We  hear  that  John  Anderson,  of 
congressional  memory,  has  ordered  a suit  against 
Thomas  Durm,  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  for  having  unjustly  held  him  in 
confinement  during  the  1 is t session  of  congress,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  house.  The  county 
court,  before  which  this  cause  will  be  brought, 
meets  in  December  next.  Ibid. 

Hydrophobia  among  the  Foxes.  We  have  seen 
several  gentlemen  from  the  Northern  Neck,  who 
state  that  the  Hydrophobia  exists  at  present  to  the 
most  alarming  degree  among  the  Foxes.  In  the 
county  of  Northumberland  upwards  of  forty  per- 
sons have  been  bitten  who  have  been  sent  to  the 
stone.  A most  remarkable  circumstance  attends 
the  malady,  which  is  that  the  afflicted  animal  in 
place  of  avoiding  the  human  species  immediately 
makes  towards  them,  and  even  enters  houses  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. — We  have  seen  the  gentleman 
who  states  that  a fox  entered  a house  yard  in  his 
presence,  notwithstanding  there  were  several  dogs; 
and  that  the  dogs,  in  place  of  attacking  the  animal, 
imjmediately  retired,  exhibiting grea.  signs  of  fear. 
On  another  occasion  a fox  made  towards  a boy  who 
was  walking  along  the  road. — The  latter  to  avoid 
him,  leaped  into  a waggon  which  was  passing,  but 
the  fox  pursued  and  bit  him  in  several  places. — 
Much  injury  has  likewise  been  done  to  the  cattle; 
and  we  are  informed  that  the  greatest  uneasiness 
exists  among  the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  this 
singular  and  extraordinary  malady.  Pet.  Int. 
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Agricultural  Society  of  Virginia.  I 

The  society  met  at  the  Union  Hotel,  in  Rich- 
mond, on  the  19th  ult.  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  esq.  its 
vice  president,  look  the  chair. 

Various  regulations  for  the  good  government  of 
the  society  were  proposed  and  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected 
members: 

Governor  James  P.  Preston.  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Parker, 
judge  Hugh  Holmes,  judge  Peter  Randolph,  judge 
Alex.  G.  D ade,  judge  Peter  Johnson,  judge  Rich-1 
ard  E.  Parker,  John  Eyre,  Merit  Robinson,  William 
Dandridge,  Archibald  Bryce,  jun.  capt.  Thomas 
Pemberton,  Josiah  Leake,  John  Allison,  David  Ro- 
bertson, Carter  H.  Harrison,  Thomas  R.  Harrison, 
John  Roane,  Thomas  M.  Baldwin,  Richard  Morris, 
Dr.  Joseph  Watkins,  James  B.  Ferguson,  William 
Randolph  (Cumberland,)  Thomas  B.  Randolph, 
William  B.  Smith,  Dr.  William  Rice,  George  Har- 
rison, (Brandon,)  John  Siith,  George  Hard,  Charles 
C.  Taliaferro,  John  Hoomes,  Armistead  Hoomes, 
Daniel  Turner,  William  Garnett,  Clairborne  C. 
Hoomes,  David  Meade  (Brunswick,)  Dr.  James 
M.  Shephard,  John  Darracott,  Edward  Valentine, 
John  M.  Price,  Hector  Divis,  Harry  Gaines,  John 
1L  Blair,  Dr.  Richard  L.  Bohannan,  Pleasant  Win- 
ston, Nathaniel  Winston,  maj.  John  Staples,  major 
Byrd  George,  capt.  Win.  B.  Cowan,  capt.  William 
Dandridge,  major  Laurence  T.  Dade,  James  Hen- 
derson, James  Underwood,  William  Old. 

Several  interesting  papers  were  read.  The  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  is  of  the  most  vital  interest  to 
Virginia,  and  will  receive  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention from  this  paper. 

The  society  dined  together,  and  after  an  amica- 
ble and  agreeable  day,  separated — to  meet  again  on 
the  8th  of  December. — Enquirer. 

Paper  presented  to  the  agricultural  society , and  or- 
dered to  be  published  by  the  committee  of  correspon- 
dence. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  col.  John  Tay- 
lor, of  Caroline,  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
the  celebrated  “Arc Uor"  of  Virginia.] 

The  necessities , competency  and  profit  of  agriculture. 

However  superfluous  it  may  seem  to  the  learned, 
an  inculcation  of  correct  elem#ntary  ideas  of  agri- 
culture, will  be  highly  useful  to  the  ignorant.  Even 
a profound  geologist,  or  a skilful  chymist,  if  he  is 
an  agriculturalist,  may  derive  some  benefit  from 
practical  essays,  referring  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  visible  course  of  vegetation.  Mil- 
ton  makes  an  angel  warn  Adam  against  star-gazing, 
and  Eve  damned  mankind  by  an  intemperate  curio- 
sity for  unprofitable  knowledge.  To  be  diverted 
from  the  use  of  warmth,  by  contemplating  the  sun, 
or  from  a thrifty  cultivation  of  plants,  by  profound 
researches  after  their  food,  would  evince  a disre- 
gard to  these  admonitions.  By  shooting  out- 
thoughts,  on  the  wings  of  imagination,  into  the  re- 
gions of  abstruse  knowledge  or  equivocal  conjec- 
ture, far  beyond  pressing  necessities  and  immedi- 
ate benefits,  we  should  advance  in  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture,  as  a student  would  advance  in 
arithmetic  by  beginning  with  algebra.  An  attempt 
to  soar,  at  a bound,  to  the  summit  of  Agricultural 


science,  would  retard  a progress,  step  by  s\cjj;  and 
by  suffering  our  attention  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
end,  we  should  be  seduced  into  a forgetfulness  of 
the  means.  Whatever  useful  results  rnay  uccasi- 
onally  proceed  from  profound  enquiries  into  the 
arcana  of  agriculture,  it  is  not  improper  to  mode- 
rate the  disposition  of  the  human  mind  for  pene- 
trating into  obscurity,  and  discovering  secrets;  by 
shedding  new  light  upon  known  truths,  and  solicit- 
ing a greater  respect  for  acknowledged  forts.  We 
are  more  pleased  with  being  reminded  of  what  we 
know,  than  with  being  instructed  in  that  of  which 
we  are  ignorant  Intellectual  contemplation  is 
sometimes  an  obstacle  to  judicious  ex.-r  ion,  and 
too  often  alluring,  as  an  agreeable  luxury  , instead  of 
being  devoted  to  beneficial  effects.  New  attitudes 
may  recal  us  to  a more  careful  consideration  of 
old  certainties,  and  rouse  us  to  efforts,  which  lead 
to  the  beneficial  employment  of  present  time,  and 
save  us  from  the  disappointment  of  distant  antici- 
pations. The  food  of  plants,  like  that  of  man,  is 
sufficiently  known  for  general  use;  they  are  nou- 
rished by  rich  earth,  as  men  are  by  fat  meat;  and 
whatever  benefit  may  ensue  in  particular  cases 
from  abstruse  prescriptions,  yet  an  exchange  of  the 
plainer  suggestions  of  nature,  for  tiie  conjectural 
diet  of  the  most  profound  physicians,  would  hardly 
add  to  the  general  health  of  either.  Had  we  ex- 
hausted the  obvious  m&ans  for  improving  the  state 
of  our  agriculture,  and  propelling  ic  to  the  point  of 
perfection  to  which  these  can  conduct  it,  i, pagi- 
nation might  give  itself  the  rein,  dive  into  theories, 
and  soar  in  speculation,  after  discovery — but 
where  it  now  stands  we  must  start,  before  we  can 
gain  the  station,  which  may  suggest  other  resour- 
ces, inspired  by  necessity,  or  derived  from  new 
circumstances.  These  considerations  have  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  treating  of  agriculture,  in 
a state  of  infancy  or  of  decay,  rather  than  as  hav- 
ing arrived  at  a great  degree  of  perfection;  and  of 
preferring  an  attempt  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a more 
attentive  contemplation  of  what  it  knows,  to  ad- 
venturing upon  the  more  arduous  task  of  bestow- 
ing recondite  instructions,  of  which  it  may  be  un- 
willing to  accept.  “I  tell  you  that  which  you  your- 
selves do  know.” 

The  necessities  of  agriculture: 

These  are  fertility,  tools,  industry  and  houses. 
Without  fertility,  tool's  are  useless;  without  loots, 
industry  must  fail;  without  industry,  fertility  and 
tools  are  unproductive;  and  without  houses,  crops 
are  lost  and  stocks  perish — A capacity  in  land  to 
produce  something,  does  not  satisfy  an  indispensa- 
ble necessity  of  agriculture.  It  must  produce 
enough  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  to 
supply  the  inevitable  wants  of  the  labor  employed 
on  it,  and  to  pay  the  taxes.  If  it  produces  less, 
the  farmer  must  perish,  or  resort  to  some  other 
mode  of  subsistence.  Hunger,  the  loosest  profes- 
sor of  moral  rectitude,  must  become  his  preceptor; 
and  the  poverty  arising  from  heartless  attempts  to 
gain  subsistence,  is  his  last  comforter.  No  refuge 
exists  from  a calamity,  produced  with  inflexible 
certainty,  by  an  insufficiency  in  the  soil  to  supply 
him  with  necessaries,  but  to  desert  his  home,  to  en- 
list under  the  banner  of  vice,  or  to  improve  his 
land.  Tife  insufficiency  of  a great  number  of  farms 
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in  Virginia  to  yield  the  bare  necessaries  recited, 
must  drive  many  farmers  to  one  of  these  remedies. 
The  first  is  a voluntary  banishment  from  our  coun- 
try and  our  friends;  the  second,  a banishment  from 
heaver;  and  the  third,  an  exertion  of  a strong,  vir- 
tuous and  patriotic  mind.  The  success  of  the  last 
iscevtain,  if  we  use  the.  means  placed  bv  Provi- 
dence within  our  reach.  Land,  in  proportion  to 
our  numbers,  abounds;  nor  are  we  less  bountifully 
endowed  with  simple  means  for  its  improvement, 
which,  carefully  husbanded  and  skilfully  applied, 
will  save  us  from  exile  or  guilt,  and  bestow  upon 
us  subsistence  and  wealth. 

These  means  are,  manuring,  good  ploughing, 
grass  seeds  sown  with  or  upon  small  grain,  and  in- 
closing. An  opinion  exists,  that  the  common  re- 
sources for  manuring  are  scanty,  and  unequal  to 
the  end  of  fertilizing  a poor  soil.  This  opinion  is 
the  offspring  of  a want  of  industry  or  skill  to  col- 
lect, or  combine  them  with  the  other  specified 
means.  The  deity,  far  from  committing  an  egre- 
gious blunder  in  balancing  expendi’ure  and  sup- 
>piv,  has  provided  the  latter  amply  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  reward  of  industry.  By  absolute 
sterility  nothing  is  produced,  and  of  course  noth- 
ing is  furnished  for  improvement;  but  whatever  be 
the  degree  of  productiveness,  it  furnishes  resour- 
ces for  improvement,  which  will  exceed  the  expen- 
diture of  the  soil.  By  preserving  every  species  of 
litter,  especially  cornstalks,  and  applying  it  before 
or  about  the  commencement  of  fermentation;  by 
penning  every  species  of  stock  in  summer,  slightly 
littering  their  pens,  even  with  leaves  or  broom  straw, 
and  folding  them  on  litter  in  winter;  and  by  pre- 
serving the  manure  arising  from  both  means  from 
being  wasted  by  premature  putrescence  or  evapo- 
ration, a poor  farm  may  be  gradually  improved,  un- 
til it  will  yield  internal  resources,  adequate  to  a co- 
pious annual  manuring  of  one  seventh  at  least  of 
its  arable  contents. 

Such  cultivation,  as  will  produce  both  subsis- 
tence and  an  improvement  of  the  soil,  is  indispen- 
sable to  any  tolerable  system  of  agriculture.  On 
rich  lands,  that  which  is  bad,  applied  to  a large 
space,  or  that  which  is  good,  applied  to  a small  one, 
may  yield  Subsistence;  but  a large  space  of  poor 
land,  badly  cultivated,  or  a small  one,  well  cultivat- 
ed, are  equally,  incompetent  to  the  object.  A mul- 
ti, ude  of  farms  in  Virginia  are  so  exhausted  as  to 
be  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  cultivators, 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  the  taxes.— Good 
ploughing  is  an  essential  ally  of  manuring,  for  re- 
deeming their  owners  from  a state  of  bondage  to 
Indigence.  Not  that  kind  of  ploughing  by  which 
the  earth  is  exposed  to  reiterated  strokes  of  the 
sun,  or  a thin  soil  is  exchanged  for  a barren  one, 
bv  a deep  reversal  of  a level  surface,  but  that 
which,  by  the  use  of  narrow  ridges,  will  diminish 
the  injury  from  too  much  heat,  deepen  the  soil- by 
revolution  between  ridges  and  furrows,  and  ad- 
mit gradually  of  being  very  deep,  without  exchang 
ing  a surface,  having  some  fertility,  for  a substra- 
tum having  none. 

The  efficacy  of  good  ploughing  towards  fertiliz- 
ing the  earth,  depends,  in  a great  degree, upon  em- 
balming a mass  of  vegetable  matter  below  the  sur- 
face,  and  thus  protecting  it  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  heat,  raoisiure  and  air,  until  its  essence  is 
caught  and  absorbed  by  the  crop,  instead  of  being 
- evaporated  into  the  atmosiphere.  Manure  is  vege- 
table matter,  and  of  course  vegetables  are  manure. 
By  sowing  grass  seeds  with  grain,  we  prepare  a 
coadjutor  for  the  plough,  from  which  it.  derives  its 
efficiency  in  fertilizing  the  earth;  and  provide 


a copious  supply  of  food  for  other  vegetables, 
which,  like  fish,  subsist  and  fatten  by  eating  each 
other. 

Inclosing  vastly  accelerates  the  process  for  fer-^ 
tilizing  the  soil,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  ve- 
getable matter  or  manure  lo  be  consigned  to  the 
plough.  To  practise  it  successfully,  however,  it 
must  be  combined  with  some  resource  equivalent 
to  the  loss  of  the  scanty  pastip-age,  from  which  it 
exclude*  the  emaciated  cattle.  Artificial  graz- 
ing and  hay  meadow’s,  of  high  or  low  land,  is  a re-' 
source,  by  which,  whilst  nineteen  acres’are  manur- 
ing themselves,  without  human  toil,  one  may  be 
made  to  produce  more  grass  than  the  whole  twen- 
ty now  do;  and  stocks  of  every  kind  may  be  thus 
rendered  infinitely  more  valuable,  both  for  furnish- 
ing subsistence  to  man,  and  for  fertilizing  the  earth. 

Such  are  the  elementary  principles  for  coming 
at  the  first  necessity  of  agriculture;  which,  if  too 
simple  for  a country  wherein  this  science  exists  in 
practical  perfection,  may  yet  be  more  suitable  for 
our  circumstances,  than  the  chymical  experi- 
ments of  sir  Humphrey  Davy  himself.  The  vast 
portion  of  our  lands  deficient  in  fertility,  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  solicitude;  and  a mode,  within  the 
reach  of  every  farmer,  for  removing  this  barrier  to 
his  prosperity,  and  destroyer  of  his  hopes,  is  pre- 
ferable to  a vain  reliance  upon  gvpsmn,  lime  or 
marl,  so  generally  unattainable;  or  to  curious  en- 
quirers after  new  discoveries,  so  frequently  abor- 
tive. From  an  experience  of  many  years,  during 
the  use  of  several  hundred  tons,  I believe  that  even 
gypsum,  the  prince  of  mineral  manures,  whatever 
may  be  its  temporary  effect,  will  have  no  lasting 
infiuer.ee  in  fertilizing  a farm,  unless  it  is  associa- 
ted with  the  four  specified  means.  Then,  indeed, 
it  becomes  an  ally,  which  will  accelerate  a victory 
they  are  able  to  gain  in  its  absence,  but  to  which 
gypsum  is  wholly  incompetent  without  their  assis- 
tance. 

This  plain  and  practical  mode  of  coming  at  the 
cardinal  agricultural  necessity,  is  not  less  adapted 
for  feeding  the  moral  nature  of  man,  than  for  sup- 
plying his  physical  wants.  Hope,  however  liable  to 
be  mortified  by  disappointment,  or  satiated  by  gra- 
tification, continues  to  animate  the  human  mind,  and 
will  forever  be  the  best  source  of  human  happiness. 
A discovery,  by  which  it  might  be  constantly  en- 
livened, without  being  discouraged  by  fruitless  ef- 
forts, and  constantly  gratified,  without  being  cloy- 
ed, would  satisfy  the  utmost  wish  to  which  man 
can  aspire,  and  disclose  the  utmost  felicity  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Some  approach  towards  this  moral 
longitude,  is  made  by  the  farmer  who  gradually 
enriches  his  land.  Though  fruition  increases,  as 
.he  proceeds,  it  generates  new  hopes,  and  kindles 
new  ardor;  nor  will  he  in  fertilizing  his  land,  dur- 
ing the  longest  life,  have  occasion,  like  a satiated 
conqueror,  to  weep,  because  he  lias  nothing  more 
to  attain. 

Tools  are  a necessity  of  agriculture,  next  to  fer- 
tility. I will  not  assert,  that  the  difference  between 
a water  mill  and  a mortar  for  reducing  corn  to 
meal,  could  be  used  as  a just  illustration  of  the  dif- 
ference in  effect  between  an  excellent  s\ock  of 
agricultural  tools,  and  those  now  used  in  the  state. 
But  as  1 admit  my  own  title  to  a share  of  the  cen- 
sure, l may  say,  that  our  tools  are  extremely  de- 
fective. Even  Freeborn’s  cast  iron  ploughs,  of  his 
largest  size  (a  recent  invention)  saves  one  half  of 
the  labor  necessary  to  do  the  same  work,  with  ose 
I used  a few  years  past,  which  were  at  least  t qual 
to  the  average  of  the  ploughs  used  in  the  whole 
state.  This  immense  saving  results,  in  some  p 
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sure*  frora  the  superior  facility  with  which  they 
work,  but  chiffly  from  the  superior  effect  of  the 
work  itself,  which  rerulers  the  customary  repeti- 
tions, no*  only  superfluous,  but  pernicious.  These 
ploughs  remove  the  necessity  of  repeated  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  and  laceration  of  roots,  required  by 
bad  ploughs,  and  bestow  a larger  crop  fiona  dimi- 
nished .abor.  The  loss  f oin  bad  ploughs,  and  from 
the  deficiencies  of  other  tools,  weighs  heavily 
upon  private  industry  and  national  prosperity.  To 
exchange  this  silly  debit  for  the  gain  arising  from 
good  tools,  would  manifestly  produce  both  a pri 
vate  and  public  profit  of  double  the  Joss.  My  un- 
skilfulness in  mechanicisra,  and  inexperience  of 
the  great  variety  of  agricultural  tools,  compels  me 
to  regret  an  inability  to  display  the  vast  importance 
of  this  subject.  But  I am  so  thorouglv  impressed 
with  it,  by  the  ineffi^acy  of  most  of  the  tools  we 
possess,  and  the  total  absence  of  many,  undoubt, 
ediy  of  great  value,  that  I believe  a tool  office,  for 
effecting  improvements,  unclogged  by  monopoly, 
and  collecting  foreign  models,  which  might  be  used 
with  impunity,  would  be  more  useful  than  the  pa- 
tent office  for  new  inventions.  A practical  agri- 
cultural commisdoner,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
ColLci  and  try  agricul  ural  tools,  in  use  through- 
out the  world,  applicable  to  our  circumstances, 
at  the  public  expense,  and  to  m.ke  annual  expe 
rimental  reports  of  their  efficacy,  might  be  a great 
national  benefit.  Blinded,  perhaps,  by  fervor,  1 
do  not  discern,  that  even  this  suggestion  is  ex 
travagant  or  impracticable;  but  one  plainly  prac- 
ticable, and  not  less  beneficial  to  Virginia,  may, 
perhaps,  obtain  more  approbation.  The  imperfect 
state  of  our  tools  will  be  perceived  everv  where, 
mixing  with  the  class  of  farmers,  of  inferior 
wealth,  but  of  high  national  importance,  and  much 
individual  merit.  They  have  no  means  of  travel 
ling  abroad  to  look  for  them,  and  if  *hey  had,  it 
would  be  better  to  fi  id  them  at  Lome  Next  in 
Importance  to  arms  for  defending  our  country, 
should  be  instruments  for  cultivating  it;  and  the 
latter  enhance  the  value  of  the  former,  in  the  de- 
gree that  they  render  the  country  more  worthy  of 
being  defended.  Next  also  to  improving  the  soil, 
this  object  deserves  the  attention  of  our  society, 
and  the  fitness  of  Richmond  for  effecting  it,  looks 
us  full  in  the  face.  Water,  wood,  iron,  coal,  and  a 
wide  communication  with  the  state,  decide  it  to  be 
the  proper  place  for  the  experiment;  and  with  ade. 
quate  funds,  the  society  might  awaken  a degree  of 
individual  enterprise,  not  liable  to  the  inertness  of 
public  undertakings,  which  might  contribute  largely 
towards  diminishing  a national  misfortune;  and  be- 
come a nest  from  which  would  issue  broods  for 
propagating,  throughout  the  state,  samples  which 
might  relieve  us  from  it  entirely.  As  an  humble 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  tools,  drafts  of 
three,  namely,  a plough  for  opening  a furrow  on  a 
ridge  for  p anting  corn  by  a string,  a skimmer,  and 
a pronged  hoe,  are  herewith  forwarded.  They  are 
very  pimple  instruments,  and  yet,  by  the  first,  the 
corn  ground  receives  a valuable  working  when  it  is 
ploughed;  by  the  second,  one  third  of  the  labor 
formerly  applied  to  its  cultivation,  is  saved;  and 
by  the  third,  at  leasthulf  of  that  usually  applied  to 
raising  and  scattering  manure. 

Industry  is  the  third  necessity  of  a prosperous 
state  of  agriculture.  The  high  authority  which 
has  declared  “that  idlen  ss  is  the  root  of  evil,”  de- 
cides that  industry  is  the  root  of  good.  Yet  it  un- 


fortunately  happens,  that  wealth  is  too  often  consi- 
dered as  discharging  us  from  an  obligation,  a com- 
pliance with  which  is  necessary,  to  render  us  happy  ; 


ourselves  sr.d  useful  to  sorietv.  Th*'  mischiefs  of 
this -opinion  are  vastly  aggravated  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  wealth  bestows  an  ability  to  exert  indus- 
try with  discretion,  and  to  extend  its  benefi  s wiih 
most  eff-ct.  A consciousness  of  charity  nr  generosi- 
tv,  sometimes  founded  in  vanity,  and  often  produc- 
tive of  evil,  >s  i he  solace  report  ed  to,  for  the  neglect  of 
* virtue,  always  productive  of  good.  The  rich  who 
bestow  money,  may  possibly  nurture  idleness,  and 
nev  t add  to  the  general  stock  of  subsistence.  A 
monkey,  possessed  of  a heap  of  guineas,  might 
scatter  the  shining  baubles  amongst  his  species; 
but  one  which  by  his  labor  should  augment  their 
food,  would  render  them  more  essential  services. 
Where  is  the  mighty  merit  of  giving  money  which 
we  never  earned;  whether  derived  from  our  ances- 
tors, or  obtained  by  the  dice;  as  an  oblation  to  vani- 
ty or  to  for  une?  Whether  it  shall  excite  the  in- 
dustry or  feed  the  dissipation  of  the  receiver,  is  a 
matter  ofindifferer.ee  to  the  giver,  when  his  object 
is  either  to  gain  popularity  on  earth,  or  to  com- 
pound with  heaven,  by  purchasing  for  himself  an 
impunity  for  idleness,  with  the  donation  of  casualty, 
or  the  virtuous  labors  of  another.  Whatever  may 
be  the  motive  for  industry,  its  fruit  is  individual 
and  general  good.  A mere  exchange  of  money 
from  hand  to  hand,  creates  nothing,  and  does  not 
augment  the  national  prosperity.  Comfort,  plenty, 
freedom  and  virtue  all  spring  from  industry.  T e 
surplus  of  its  labors  bestows  power,  knowledge, 
and  morals  upon  a nation.  Its  loss  would  beget 
debility,  cause  the  vices  resulting  from  want,  and 
lead  i o barbarism.  The  industrious  man  alone  can 
exercise  charity  and  liberality,  from  a principle  ra- 
dically founded  in  virtue,  and  unalloyed  by  vanity. 
Unlike  a broker,  between  an  ancestor  and  a beggar, 
he  gives  a portion  of  his  own  industry,  to  advanre 
the  happiness  of  others.  Not  seduced  from  honest 
duty,  by  the  deceitful  theory — “that  idleness  com- 
pensates society  for  its  vices,  by  giving  employment 
to  industry,”  he  feels  that  his  idleness  would  pro- 
duce an  irretrievable  los9,  incapable  of  being  com- 
pensated by  his  extravagance,  and  sure  to  settle 
somewhere  in  the  garb  of  want  and  misery.  IT  this 
reasoning  did  not  coniform  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind,  the  action  of  the  caliph  Motassem,  who 
contributed  his  personal  labor  to  advance  the  hap- 
piness of  a poor  man,  by  assisting  him  to  raise  lus 
cart  out  of  the  mire,  would  not  have  been  comme- 
morated for  ages,  whilst  all  his  donations  of  mo 'ey 
have  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  temporal  punuth- 
ments  attached  to  a deficiency  of  industry,  prove 
that  its  nature  is  not  neutral,  and  that  it  cannot 
gain  the  rewards  of  virtue.  No  success  in  any 
science  or  employment,  useful  to  mankind,  is  expe- 
rienced without  industry:  and  in  that  of  agriculture, 
its  absence  more  certainly  predicts  calamity,  than 
in  any  other.  However  skilful  gentlemen  farmers 
may  be  in  theory,  or  however  ingenious  in  converse 
tion,  let  them  not  beguile  themselves  into  an  opi- 
nion, that  may  dispense  with  this  necessity  oi  agri- 
culture, and  yet  keep  their  estates.  Without  ac- 
tive efforts  to  produce  substantial  effects,  they  re- 
semble astronomers  who  should  feed  their  vanity, 
and  waste  their  lives,  in  considering  the  nature  of 
comets,  and  calculating  eclipses,  without  regarding 
their  sublunary  necessities.  If  p-oductive  indus- 
try was  more  painful  than  laborious  researches  in 
the  regions  of  theory;  if  its  solid  fruits  were  too 
light  to  preponderate  against  the  imaginary  lading 
of  the  opposite  scale;  yet  the  injustice  of  shrinking 
from  our  due  share  of  the  burden,  and  of  subsist- 
ing by  accumulating  its  weight  upon  the  shoulders 
of  others,  is  still  to  be  compared  with  the  honesty 
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of  contributing  our  active  efforts  to  the  social  trea- 
sury, and  the  beneficence  of  lightening  the  incum- 
brances of  existence. 

.V  election  between  the  arts  of  employing  or  of 
killing  time;  between  fleeing  from  the  miseries  of 
idleness  to  the  pleasures  of  industrj',  or  to  an  un- 
easy restlessness  and  vicious  habits,  would  seem  to 
present  no  difficulty,  and  to  suggest  no  hesitation; 
and  by  this  election  the  fate  of  agriculture  in  Vir- 
ginia must  be  decided. 

The  remaining  necessity  of  agriculture,  to  be  no- 
ticed, is  the  want  of  houses  for  the  comfort  of  man, 
the  security  of  crops,  and  the  preservation  of 
beasts.  The  process  from  hollow  trees  to  caverns, 
and  from  caverns  to  cabins,  ought  to  inspire  farther 
views,  and  to  eradicate  out  of  free  and  civilized 
countries,  vestiges  by  which  savages  are  designat- 
ed. Yet  the  habitations  of  freemen,  as  well  as  of 
slaves,  remain  in  a multitude  of  cases  bath  insuffi- 
cient for  comfort  and  for  health.  They  are  there- 
fore deserted  without  regret,  and  a pernicious  wan- 
dering habit  infuses  itself  into  the  mind,  because 
nothing  worth  retaining  is  surrendered,and  no  evil, 
not  already  endured,  is  anticipated.  Whilst  men 
suffer, beasts  perish  in  multitudes  for  want  of  a pro- 
tection Against  the  severities  of  the  winter,  which 
their  involuntary  domestication  gives  them  a right 
to  expect,  and  which  it  is  the  interest  of  their 
owners  to  bestow.  But  the  loss  of  crops  is  yet  a 
greater  evil,  arising  from  this  deficiency.  In  the 
articles  of  small  gr*in,  fodder,  and  hay,  it  is  so 
enormous,  that  when  computed  from  some  extent 
of  observation,  the  conclusion,  that  it  amounts  an- 
nually to  twenty  five  per  centum,  seems  within  the 
fact.  When  it  falls  upon  individuals  who  make  no 
profit,  it  often  crushes  them;  and  when  it  is  deduct- 
ed from  profit,  it  impoverishes  those  classes  of  so- 
ciety which  are  not  agriculturists.  This  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  considerations. 

The  competency  of  agriculture,  in  this  country 
especially,  is  a phrase  of  infinitely  greater  scope, 
than  would  be  conceived  without  an  attentive  ex- 
amination. Its  duties,  like  the  duties  of  moral 
rectitude,  spread  from  the  narrow  circle  of  provid- 
ing sustenance  for  one  man  or  one  family,  into  a 
wide  expanse,  created  by  the  obligations  arising 
from  society,  and  the  interest  interwoven  with  na- 
tional prosperity-  In  the  United  States,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  agriculture  does  not  stop  at  food  for 
all  eaters.  It  extends  to  the  support  of governmeat, 
to  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  to  the  suste- 
nance of  the  learned  professions,  to  the  introduc  tion 
ofthe  fine  arts,  and  tothe  support  of  the  more  useful 
mechanical  employments.  This  responsibility,  the 
sponsor  for  knowledge,  for  good  manners,  for  liber 
ty  and  for  national  power,  constitutes  a demand 
upon  agriculture,  which  must  be  paid,  to  win  and 
combine  blessing’s,  in  which,  if  she  is  wise,  she  will 
largely  participate.  Being  the  source  from  which 
all  classes,  and  particularly  the  numerous  family 
of  the  nati  covsumere  fmges , must  derive  their  sub- 
sistence and  prosperity;  all  classes  have  a deep 
interest  in  rendering  it  more  copious,  because  the 
success  of  each  must  expand  widths  growth,  and 
contract  with  its  decline.  Its  exuberance  cannot, 
like  an  exuberant  treasury,  or  a pecuniary  specula- 
tion, be  monopolized  by  idleness  or  corruption, 
but. must  be  defused  to  excite  industry  and  nourish 
virtue.  Whatever  shall  cripple  its  capacity  for 
rendering  to  society  services,  in  comparison  with 
which,  even  those  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot  be- 
come diminutive,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  every 
wise  politician  with  care,  and  resisted  by  all,  who 
understand  their  own  interest,  with  firmness.  Eve- 


ry stab  given  to  agriculture  reaches  their  own  vi- 
tals; and  every  folly  by  which  she  is  injured, 'must 
be  expiated  by  their  own  suffering.  Where  then 
can  be  found  a difference  of  interest  between  agri- 
culture, and  the  other  useful  occupa'ions  in  socie- 
ty, when  their  prosperity  must  result  from  hers, 
and  she  can  only  reap  the  blessings  of  a well  or- 
ganized social  state,  by  providing  for  them?  As 
agriculture  is  not  an  isolated  interest,  like  a political 
project,  or  a fraudulent  artifice,  capable  of  being 
dissevered  from  the  body  politic,  without  produc- 
ing its  death;  rendering  it  less  productive  by  mea- 
sures, however  honest,  or  by  the'dexterities  ofava-- 
rice  or  ambition,  however  plausible,  must  gradual- 
ly produce  the  impoverishment  they  promise  to 
prevent,  and  prevent  the  common  good  they  pro- 
mise to  produce.  A common  interest  ought  to  sug- 
gest the  national  policy  in  rpgard  to  agriculture. 
As  it  is  worthy  of  an  universal  patronage,  on  ac- 
count of  its  universal  benefit,  every  intelligent  in- 
dividual, however  distantly  removed  from  its  la- 
bors, may  perceive  the  strongest  motives  for  ex- 
erting his  republican  influence,  and  uniting  with 
agricultural  societies,  to  increase  a profit,  by  which 
his  own  prosperity  must  be  graduated.  In  a scale 
combining  agriculture  with  its  effects,  barbarism 
stands  opposite  to  its  utmost  ip.competency;  and 
the  most  perfect  state  of  society,  to  its  capacity 
for  discharging  its  various  duties:  and  between 
these  extremities  lie  the  several  correspondencies 
inseparably  linked,  compounded  of  accessions  of 
competency  and  advances  towards  social  happi- 
ness. . To  what  object,  more  glorious,  can  the 
powers  of  the  mind  and  of  the  purse  be  directed, 
than  to  one  which  with  oracular  certainty,  deals  out 
happiness  or  misery  in  extremes,  and  in  all  the  in- 
termediate gradations?  In  considering  the  compe- 
tency of  agriculture,we  have  seen  that  its  profit  and 
benefit  to  society,  must  begin  and  proceed  toge- 
ther; must  exist  or  perish  together;  and  that  neither 
can  contract  or  expand,  without  a strict  concomi- 
tancy  of  fate.  Hence  results  a demonstration,  that 
any  policy  is  erroneous  by  which  the  profit  of 
agriculture  is  diminished,  to  foster  a personal  or 
local  interest.  As  agriculture  is  a national  pro- 
perty, such  a policy  is  simply  that,  of  a farmer  who 
should  starve  some  of  his  family  for  the  sake  of 
poisoning  a few  with  ice  cream  and  syllabub.  A6 
our  country  is  one  great  farm,  and  its  inhabitants 
one  great  family,  in  which  those  who  work  the 
least  receive  the  greatest  share  of  the  profit,  those 
who  are  not  farmers  have  a deeper  interest  for  in- 
creasing the  p'rofit  of  agriculture,  than  the  farmer 
himself;  because  his  subsistence  must  precede 
theirs,  and  theirs  can  only  be  supplied  from  his 
surplus;  the  larger  this  surplus,  the  greater  will 
be  their  gain.  An  expectation  therefore  of  benefit- 
ing the  other  classes  of  society,  by  laws  tendingto 
diminish  agricultural  profit,  though  they  may  have 
a personal  or  local  effect  upon  some  partial  selec- 
tion, must  be  injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  family. — 
Agricultural  profit,  being  the  aliment  ofthe  whole 
family,  every  member  of  it  except  the  patronized, 
loses  a portion  of  his  share  by  it  diminution;  and 
every  partiality  to  aco-hier.  inflicts  the  injustice,  in 
some  degree,  suffered  by  those  beggared  to  en- 
rich one,  under  the  policy  of  primogeniture. 

To  illustrate  these  opinions,  I shall  refer  to  the 
two  cases  of  taxing  iron  and  barns.  An  enhanced 
price  of  iron,  duriog'emhargoes  and  wars,  has  con- 
stantly suggested  a degree  of  economy  in  its  use, 
from  whence  has  resulted  bad  agricultural  tools  to 
a vast  extent.  This,  generates  habits  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  hard  to  eradicate.  Bad  tools  impoverish 
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the  soil,  diminish  crops,  and  check  or  obliterate 
improved  modes  of  cultivation.  The  poorest  farms 
require  the  best  tools,  but  as  they  also  require  the 
greatest  economy,  the  evil  becomes  aggravated  by 
a necessity  for  submitting  to  it;  and  retrogradation 
ensues,  where  an  advance  in  improvement  is  most 
needed.  Whether  the  price  of  iron  is  enhanced  by 
war,  embargoes,  or  taxation,  this  ellect  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  such  enhance- 
ment. In  the  same  mode  the  taxation  of  barns 
operates.  It  prevents  to  a great  extent  the  erec- 
tion of  houses  for  the  preservation  of  that  portion 
oF  the  profit  of  agriculture,  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  other  classes  of  society  depends.  'Hie 
frugality  in  iron  diminishes  crops;  the  frugality  in 
houses  loses  them.  Whatever  is  lost  by  bad  tools 
or  want  of  houses  comes  out  of  the  surplus  upon 
which  all  other  classes  must  subsist.  The  loss 
falls  almost  exclusively  upon  them,  as  the  farmer 
must  first  live  upon  what  he  can  save.  If  there  is 
good  ground  for  computing  the  loss  from  bad  tools 
and  want  of  houses  at  twenty  five  per  centum  of  the 
crop,  how  erroneous  must  be  the  arithmetic  which 
adopts  a loss  so  enormous  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing  a pittance  so  inconsiderable,  as  that  which  is 
produced  by  taxing  iron  and  barns?  And  how  mi- 
serable the  policy  of  the  other  classes  of  society, 
which  is  unable  to  discern,  that  the  endowment  of 
some  few  individuals  with  this  pittance,  inflicts  an 
enormous  loss  upon  themselves?  Other  instances  of 
this  political  arithmetic  are  omitted,  as  being  less 
evident,  though  founded  in  the  same  principles; 
and  because  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  suggest  the 
subject  in  a country,  abounding  with  patriots  mere 
able  to  explain  it. 

One  intention  of  this  essay,  is  to  impress  the 
error  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  improve  our 
agriculture.  It  would  be  premature  to  wander  away 
from  its  primary  necessities  after  some  brilliant  dis- 
covery, before  we  have  established  a sound  founda- 
tion for  beautiful  superstructures;  and  would  be 
probably  nearly  as  useless  as  the  compass  to  the 
hull  of  a ship  without  rigging.  Fertility,  tools,  in- 
dustry and  houses,  cited  to  illustrate  this  intention, 
are  indispensable  portions  of  the  tackle,  by  which 
agriculture  must  prepare  for  being  steered  by  the 
rudder  of  chymis’ry,  into  the  harbor  of  opulence.— 
X mean  not  to  decry  the  labors  of  the  learned  in 
discovering  new  sails  for  accelerating  the  voyage, 
but  only  to  insit  upon  the  necessity  of  fitting  the 
ship  for  withstanding  storms,  before  she  is  launch- 
ed into  an  ocean  of  theory,  after  new  discoveries. — 
A beautiful  feather  may  be  pleasing,  and  the  entire 
plumage  of  a beautiful  bird  may  be  admirable^  but 
a fine  feather  stuck  into  the  young  bird,  just  as  its 
down  begins  to  spring,  might  retard  its  growth  to 
maturity,  and  become  a deterring  example. 

Among  the  necessities  of  agriculture,  tools  occu- 
py the  second  place,  and  their  improvement  is  re- 
commended with  solicitude,  because  if  the  society 
should  happily  acquire  pecuniary  means  adequate 
to  the  object,  its  accomplishment  is  evidently  more 
attainable  than  the  accomplishment  of  many  other 
objects,  of  infinitely  less  importance.  A large  sum 
loaned  to  a capable  and  enterprising  individual  for 
several  years,  without  interest,  under  conditions 
ensuring  the  erection  of  the  works,  and  securing 
the  payment  of  the  principal,  might  guarantee  suc- 
cess, both  by  enforceable  stipulations  and  private 
interest. 

The  universal  range  or  the  benefits  diffused  by 
agriculture  was  adverted  to  for  the  purpose  of  so- 
liciting an  effectual  patronage  for  the  efforts  of  the 
society,  by  the  eloquence  of  self-interest,  and  the 


prayers  of  nationalcprosperity.  A conviction  that 
national  prosperity  and  individual  comfort,  enn  on- 
ly flow  from  its  competency,  would  unite  even  an  op- 
pressive government  and  avaricious  confederacies, 
in  the  policy  of  increasing  the  profit  of  agricul- 
ture, however  they  might  differ  about  its  distribu- 
tion: what  then  must  be  its  influence  on  a govern- 
ment which  loves  the  people,  and  subsists  to  ad- 
vance their  happiness?  A policy  calculated  to  di- 
minish the  profit  of  agriculture,  would  be  precisely 
equivalent  to  a project  for  preventing  the  accumu- 
lation of  rain,  invariably  distilled  in  refreshing 
showers  over  the  earth.  Agriculture  without  rain, 
would  flourish  as  all  other  occupations  of  society 
would,  without  agricultural  profit.  The  staple  oc. 
cupation,  upon  which  all  others  are  engrafted,  must 
flourish,  or  its  scions  will  dwindle. 


Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

Extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Essex 
agricultural  society,  in  May  lust , by  Timothy  Pic- 
k ertxo,  esq. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  procuring  and  proposi- 
tion of  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
the  trustees  of  the  state  society  of  agriculture  have 
instituted  an  annual  show  of  these  animals,  and 
given  premiums  for  those  deemed  the  best,  I view 
it  as  a valuable  institution.  But,  with  great  defer- 
ence, I would  enquire,  whether  giving  rewards  for 
the  biggest  and  the  fattest  is  the  best  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  most  valuable  breeds.  Bakewell,  the 
English  celebrated  breeder  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  exercised  his  genius  to  produce  sucli  as 
were  excellent  in  form,  of  sufficient  size,  which 
yielded  the  greatest  quantity  of  meat  on  the  most 
valuable  joints,  and  would  grow  and  fatten  on  the 
smallest  quantities  of  food.  These  circumstances 
will,  I conceive,  merit  the  attention  of  the  society, 
should  it  hereafter  have  means  of  bestowing  pre- 
miums of  this  sort.  In  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  there  is  a point  to  be  attained  at  which  their 
flesh  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  most  valuable 
to  the  consumer.  Ts  not  all  beyond  this  a waste  of 
time  and  expense  of  their  keeping? 

The  quality  of  cows  is  highly  interesting  to  the 
farmer  who  makes  butter  and  cheese.  Some  yield 
little  of  either,  although  giving  much  milk.  And 
Dr.  Anderson  mentions  an  instance  of  one  cow  from 
whose  milk  no  butter  could  be  marie.  She  was  pur- 
chased of  a farmer  who  kept  a large  dairy,  by  a per- 
son who  had  no  other  cow,  and  thus  the  discovery 
was  made — Thrown  into  the  general  mass,  her 
milk  had  been  useless,  and  her  keeping  a dead  loss 
to  the  farmer. — Hence  the  doctor  judiciously  re- 
commends the  setting,  in  a separate  pan,  the  milk 
of  every  cow,  to  ascertain  its  quality;  that  such  as 
give  meagre  milk  may  be  fattened  and  sent  to  the 
slaughter  house. — This  experiment  will  assist  the 
farmer  in  selecting  the  cows  most  proper  to  be  the 
parents  of  his  future  stock.  Cows  which,  in  equal 
time,  make  fatter  calves  than  others,  may  he  pre- 
sumed to  give  richer  milk,  or  greater  quantities  p£ 
a good  quality;  and  the  calves  of  such  cows  may  be 
raised  with  a fair  prospect  of  obtaining  an  improved 
breed. 

I had  often  seen  descriptive  marks  for  a good 
cow;  some  appearing  rational,  others  fanciful.  I 
once  asked  an  observing  neighbor,  what  marks  de- 
termined his  choice.  “I  look  (said  he)  to  the  bag— 

I if  that  be  large,  and  the  teats  far  apart,  I am  satis- 
fied.” I was  struck  with  this  answer.  A cow’s  bag 
consists  of  four  lobes  or  dugsi 
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If  these  are  large,  the  entire  bag  will  be  large, 
and  the  teats  far  asunder.  After  the  famous  Oakes* 
cow  had  obtained  the  premium  at  the  cattle  show 
of  1816,  IJwent  purposely  to  see  her.  On  approach- 
ing near  enough,  I looked  to  her  bag  and  teats. 
These  were  farther  asunder  than  those  of  any  cow  I 
had  ever  seen;  and  her  bag,  of  course,  was  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size.  But  her  milk  was  uncommonly 
rich.  Mr.  Oakes  told  me  the  veal  of  her  calves 
hid  always  been  unusually  fat.  Mr.  Oakes  not 
being  a farmer,  had  not  raised  any  of  them.  Pro- 
bably the  like  disposition  to  fatten  (depending, 
doubtless,  as  well  on  the  offspring  as  on  the  dams) 
has  thrown  into  the  butcher’s  hands  many  fine 
calves  and  lambs  which  ought  to  have  been  saved  as 
the  surest  means  of  obtaining  the  most  valuable 
■stock.  B.ikewell’s  wonderful  improvements  in  live 
stock  were  effected  by  his  always  selecting  and 
keeping  the  best  of  breeders. 


Hemp  and  Flax. 

Hemp  Ann  flax. — The  following  is  an  advertise- 
ment copied  from  a late  London  paper— “Messrs. 
Hiiland  Bandy  beg  leave  to  inform  the  public,  that 
their  patent  machines  for  the  working  of  flax  and 
hemp,  fit  for  spinning,  are  ready  to  deliver.  Flax 
may  be  worked  by  them  immediately  after  it  is 
harvested,  without  the  necessity  of  dew-rotting,  or 
water  steeping,  and  the  produce  will  be  one  ton 
of  fibre  from  four  tons  of  stem.  The  machines 
will  also  work  the  dew-rotted  and  water-steeped 
flax,  with  a great  saving  in  the  material,  and  atone 
sixth  the  expense  of  the  old  method:  they  will  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  good  fibre  from  Jive  tons  of  stem. 

Besides  the  great  saving  in  the  material,  the  ma- 
chines will  work  the  flax  in  the  state  it  is  harvest- 
ed, at  5s.  per  hundred  weight,  and  when  water- 
steeped  or  dew-rotted,  at  4 s.  per  hundred  weight, 
which  cost  by  the  old  method  24s.  per  hundred 
weight.  They  will  also  work  the  inferior  harsh  fo- 
reign flax  and  hemp  to  great  advantage;  for  when 
softened,  and  the  fibre  is  split  and  made  fine  by 
them,  these  articles  are  increased  in  value  40  per 
cent.  The  machines  are  worked  by  hand,  and  so 
simple  that  three  parts  of  the  labor  is  done  by 
children.  They  do  not  require  any  fixing:  the. 
largest  is  only  three  feet  long,  two  wide  and  four 
in  height.” 

From  a report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  where  these  machines  are  exhibitetl,  it 
appears  that  the  additional  quantity  of  material 
produced  by  them  from  the  same  quantity  of  land, 
now  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  would  provide  em- 
ployment in  spinning  and  weaving  to  thousands. 


The  Fur  Trade. 

FTIOM  THE  ST-  LOUIS  EN Q.UI  RER. 

The  importance  of  this  trade  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently estimated  by  the  American  government. — 
The  English  have  always  seen  its  value.  They 
have  aided  their  subjects  in  carrying  it  on,  and 
have  made  it  the  means  of  individual  wealth,  and 
of  national  power.  The  North  West  and  Hudson 
bay  companies,  protected  by  the  English  govern- 
meui,  have  earned  down  the  S\  Lawrence  the  ftrrs 
of  the  .Missouri  and  Mississippi.  Montreal  has 
flourished  on  a commerce  that  belongs  to  St.  Louis: 
and  the  British  traders  have  acquired  for  their  go- 
vernment the  command  of  all  the  savages  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  Hudson  bay  and  North  West  companies,  for 
a long  time  enemies  and  rivals  to  each  other,  are 


now  reported  to  be  united  under  the  direction  of 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  The  policy  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  this  chieftain  will  give  a new  energy  to  the 
united  operations  of  these  companies.  The  seat  of 
their  power  is  at  the  junction  of  their  Assiniboin 
and  Red  river , in  lat.  50,  and  long.  21,  from  Wash- 
ington city.  Here  the  earl  of  Selkirk  lias  planted 
a Scotch  colony,  built  a fort,  and  established  a gar- 
rison, and  from  this  point  the  British  traders  extend 
their  operations  into  the  territories  of  the1  United 
States;  spreading  themselves  over  the  head  waters 
ofthe  Mississippi,  the  river  St.  Petre , and  all  that 
part  of  the  Missouri  which  lies  above  the  Mandati 
villages.  From  these  villages  to  the  British  estab- 
lishment on  the  Assiniboin,  is  but  five  miles  travel; 
and  a constant  communication  is  kept  tip  between 
them  as  well  by  the  Moose  river,  as  by  the  trading 
path  which  goes  over  land. 

The  Moose  river,  a water  of  lake  Assiniboin  here 
takes  its  rise  within  one  mile  ofthe  Missouri  river. 
Rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  m lat.  44,  in  the 
parallel  of  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  Missouri 
runs  to  the  north  east  for  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles,  as  if  going  to  Hudson’s  bay,  when  having 
reached  the  interior  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent, and  gained  a latitude  further  north  than  the 
hfead  of  the  Mississippi,  then  suddenly  turns  to  the 
south,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. 

It  is  at  the  point  of  the  nothern  bend  that  the 
British  traders  enter  the  region  of  the  Missouri, 
and  cut  of  the  American  traders  from  the  com- 
merce ofthe  Indians  above.  Since  1807  they  have 
maintained  this  advantage.  At  that  period  the 
American  traders  had  gone  above,  and  entered 
and  even  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the 
j Black  Feet  Indians  were  set  upon  them  by  the  Bri- 
tish traders,  twenty  seven  of  their  number  killed, 
and  the  remainder  driven  home. 

It  is  also  in  the  bend  that  the  Missouri  receives 
the  Yellow  Stone;  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  Ame- 
rican government  is  now  establishing  a fort  and 
factory. 

The  choice  of  this  position  is  excellent,  and 
the  government  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  the 
choice  of  the  officers  who  are  to  maintain  it. 

The  military  force  will  be  under  the  command  of 
col.  Chambers — the  Indian  department  will  be  un- 
der the  immediate  direction  of  capt.  O1  Fallon. 

Besides  the  services  which  will  be  rendered  by 
these  officers,  within  the  circle  of  their  duties,  in 
counteracting  British  policy,  and  attaching  the  In- 
dians to  the  American  standard,  much  is  expected 
from  their  researches  into  the  geography  and  natu- 
ral history  of  the  country  which  they  will  visit. 
v The  first  step  towards  protecting  the  American 
traders  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  followed  up  by  another  on  the  part 
o t Ahe  congress,  the  incorporation  of  a company  to 
carry  it  on  upon  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi)  Mis- 
souri, and  Columbia  rivers.  The  ci'izens  of  this 
country  forwarded  a petition  to  congress  to  this 
effect  about  three  years  ago,  JJave  the  congress 
had  time  to  read  if  yet ? 

[We  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  “ incorpora - 
Hon”  part  of  the  preceding  article.-^En.  Rsu.j 


Subordination  of  tho  Military* 

FROM  THE  MO  RILE  GAZETTE. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  gen.  Ripley  to  judge  Toulmint 
dated  H.  Q.  bay  of  St.  Louis , July  1,  1818. 
“Sir-r1-!  have  received  from  the  adjutant  and  in- 
spector general  at  Washington,  a letter  of  yours^ 
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on  th**  subject  of  a supposed  resistance  of  the  civil 

authority  on  the  part  of 

“Anxious,  as  l ever  have  been,  that  the  army 
should  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  our  civil  tribunals, 

I shall  lose  no  time  in  enforcing  the  principles  on 
the  present  occasion. 

“The  young  officers,  possessed  of  zeal,  gallan- 
try, and  aspiring  ambition,  too  often  commit  indis- 
cretions similar  to  that  complained  of  in  the  present 
instance.  Accustomed  themselves  to  see  the  prin- 
ciples of  military  law  operating  upon  those  within 
their  immediate  sphere  of  action,  they  make  an 
easy  and  improper  transition  in  their  application  to 
the  person  and  property  of  the  citizen.  They  do 
not  reflect,  that  rules  of  conduct  necessary  to  im- 
part to  any  army  its  impulse,  its  discipline,  and  its 
subordination,  become  acts  of  tyranny  when  applied 
to  those  who  are  not  within  the  defined  limits  o i 
military  authority.  Indeed  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware,  so  fully  as  they  ought,  that  a vital  principle 
of  our  free  institutions  is,  to  place  the  civil  superi- 
or to  the  military  authority;  and  that,  were  this 
principle  to  be  exploded,  our  social  institution, 
which  they  as  well  as  all  good  citizens  hail  with  so 
much  veneration,  would  degenerate  into  a military 
despotism,  enforcing  its  edicts  at  the  point  of  the 
Bayonet. 

“Although  I have  not  the  honor  of  a personal 
acquaintance  with  you,  yet  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  republic,  and  feeling  deeply  interested 
in  her  fortunes,  I must  present  to  you  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  prompt  and  efficacious  manner 
ih  which  you  have  supported,  in  tLis  instance,  the 
prerogatives  of  the  civil  authority;  and  to  assure 
you  that  in  all  cases  within  my  command,  I shall 
inculcate  and  enforce  a respect  for  them  on  the  part 
of  the  army. 

“I  shall  await  your  instructions  as  it  respects  the 
period  when shall  be  surrendered  to  the  com- 

petent authority.  He,  I believe,  is  at  this  moment 
in  the  Alabama  territory,  and  of  course  it  will  re- 
quire some  time  to  accompli»h  it.  And  I have  only 

to  remark,  that  as is  a valuable  (though  in  this 

instance  an  indiscreet)  youngofficer,  and  as  the  mi- 
litary arm  will  be  put  forth  with  vigor,  within  my 
command,  to  prevent  the  re-occurrence  of  similar 
outrages,  1 do  most  sincerely  hope,  he  will  be  pur- 
sued no  farther  than  is  necessary  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  majesty  of  the  laws. 

“Willi  high  personal  respect,  I have  the  honor 

be  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

E.  W iti.TL.EY,  major  general, 
Commanding  8th  department.” 

Ilio  de  la  Plata. 

The  vice  royalty  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  extends 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  Brazils  to  the  river  of  the 
Amazons  on  the  north,  it  is  bounded  on  the  side  of 
Lima  by  the  provinces  of  Cnnabava,  Cuzco,  Ctmui- 
to,  the  river  Besguadero,  and  the  province  of  Arica; 
it  extends  op  the  south  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  in- 
cluding the  district  of  Atacama;  it  is  separated 
from  Chili  by  the  desari  of  Atacama  and  the  Cordil- 
lera de  los  Andes:  this  line  runs  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  It  is  divided  into  eight  intendencies. 

1.  fiirvnos  +-iyrea.  The  intendency  of  Buenos 
Ayres  includes  Sante  Fe,  a town  situated  between 
Rio  Salado  and  the  Parana,  in  31  deg.  40  min.  south 
latitude.  Corrientes,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Parana,  near  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay, 
27  deg.  23  min.  south  latitude.  Monte  Video, 
situated  on  the  north  east  shore  of  the  (Rio  de  la 
Pla-a,  in  34  deg.  54  min.  48  sec-,  south  lat.  and  55 


deg.  9 min.  15  sec.  long,  west  of  Greenwich.  Mal- 
donada,  situated  on  the  same  shore  near  the  mouth 
of  La  Plata  in  34  deg.  56  min.  15  sec.  south  lat.. 
and  54  deg.  45  min.  5 sec.  long,  west  of  Greenwich. 
The  thirty  towns  of  the  Guaranis  missions  on  the 
Uruguay,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
territory  of  Ilio  Negro  in  Patagonia.  Buenos  Ay- 
res is  the  capital,  and  the  former  residence  of  the 
viceroys.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop  whose  jurisdic- 
tion includes  34  curacies.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  tallow  and  hides. 

2.  Paraguay.  The  intendency  of  Paraguay  ex- 
tends on  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jaura,  in 
16  deg.  34  min.  22  sec.  south  latitude,  on  the  south 
to  the  river  Parana  from  its  confluence  with  Para- 
guay to  the  river  Guazapirans.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  frontiers  of  the  Brazils,  and  the  ridge 
between  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  the  mis- 
sionary towns  on  the  Parana,  belonging  to  Paraguay. 
The  capital  Assumption,  is  situated  in  25  deg.  10 
min.  48  sec.  south  lat.  this  intendency  includes  the 
districts,  of  Gordelaria,  Santiago,  Villa  Rica,  Coru- 
gudy  and  Villa  Real.  Paraguay  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop  whose  jurisdiction  includes  twelve  vicarages, 
This  province  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
the  herb  called  rnatti.  The  two  latter  constitute 
the  chief  exports. 

3.  Cordova.  The  intendency  of  Cordova  extends 
on  the  west  to  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes;  on  the 
north  to  the  district  of  Tucuman;  on  the  south  to 
the  intendency  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and  on  the  east  to 
Paraguay.  Cordova  the  capital,  is  situated  in  31 
deg.  15  min.  south  latitude.  This  intendency  in- 
cludes the  districts  of  Mendoza,  (the  town  of  Men- 
doza on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cordillera,  lies  in  3S 
deg.  31.  min.  17  sec.  south  lat.)  St,  Juan,  San  Luis 
and  Rioga.  The  principal  produce  and  export  is 
grain  and  fruits. 

4.  Salta.  The  intendency  of  Salta  extends  cm 
the  north  to  the  district  of  Tarija  in  Potosi;  on 
the  south  to  Cordova,  on  the  west  to  the  Cordil- 
lera, and  on  the  east  to  Great  Chaco.  It  includes 
the  districts  of  Tucuman,  (the  principal  town,  San 
Miguel  delTucuman,  is  situated  in  27  deg.  19  min. 
south  latitude,)  Santiago  del  Estero,  Citarinaria, 
Jujuy,  Nueva,  Oran  and  Puna.  It  is  the  see  of  a. 
bishop,  whose  jurisdiction  includes  eight  vicarages. 
The  principal  commerce  is  in  cattle  and  mules. 

5.  Potosi.  Tiie  intendeney  of  Potosi  extends  on 
the  north  to  the  districts  of  Yamparaes,  and  Toini- 
nian  Charcas;  on  the  south  to  the  district  of  Jujuv 
in  Saita;  on  the  west  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on 
the  east  to  Cochabamba.  The  capital,  Potosi, 
is  situated  in  19  deg.  30  min.  south  lat.  It  includes 
the  districts  of  Porco,  Chayanta,  Chicas,  Tarija, 
Lipes  and  A'acama;  which  last  is  separated  by  the 
river  Loa,  from  the  province  of  Arica  to  the  north, 
and  by  the  desert  Atacama  from  the  kingdom 
of  Chili  on  the  south.  They  export  Vicuniu  Alpaco 
and  Fuanaco  wool,  but  the  principal  export  consists 
of  the  produce  of  the  mine  of  Potosi. 

6.  Charcas.  The  intendency  or  presidency  of 
Charcas,  (so  called  because  it  is  the  seat  of  a royal 
audenciu  or  supreme  court)  extends  ©n  the  north 
of  L i Puz;  on  the  south  to  Potosi;  on  the  west  to 
the  1)^  Sagundere, and  on  the  east  to  the  intenden- 
cy of  Cochabamba.  Chuqlrsaca  or  Plata,  the  capi- 
tal, is  sitUHled,’m  19  deg.  25  mb',  south  latitude. 
This  intendency  includes  the  districts  of  Yampa- 
raes, Tomina,  Pclayo  and  Ururo.  Charcas  is  a.u 
archbishopric;  the  jurisdiction  of  this  metropolitan 
church,  includes  14  vicarages.  I<  abounds  with 
salt,  sulphur,  and  mire. 

7.  'Ll*  Put\  The  intendency  of  the  I’az  extends 
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on  the  north  to  the  provinces  of  Carabaya  and  Cus- 
co; on  the  south  to  Charcas;  on  the  west  to  the 
provinces  of  Chucuyto  and  Arica;  on  the  east  to 
the  government  of  Moxos  and  the  intendency  of 
Cochabamba:  The  capital,  La  Paz,  is  .situated  in 

16  deg.  50  min.  south  latitude.  The  intecdency 
includes  the  districts  of  Sicasica,  Porajes,  Omasyo, 
to  which  is  annexed  the  island  of  Titicaca  and  the 
lake  Chucuyto,  Laricaja,  bounded  towards  the 
north  by  the  provinces  of  Pancoralla,  Asongara  and 
C.aca  Bayo,  Ghubunani  and  the  Apolobamba.  La 
Paz  is  the  see  of  a bishopric,  whose  jurisdiction 
includes  13  vicarages.  The  chief  produce  is  Quin- 
quina and  Caco,  an  herb  in  great  use  among  the 
Creoles  and  Indians,  who  chew  it. 

8.  Cochabamba.  The  intendency  of  Cochabamba 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  government  of 
.Moxos;  on  the  south  by  the  intendencies  of  La  Pla- 
ta and  Potosi;  on  the  west  by  Charcas  and  La  P*z; 
on  (he  east  by  the  river  Parapete,  which  separates 
.it  from  the  government  of  Chuquitos.  The  capital 
Orepesa  is  situated  in  17  deg.  2.  min.  south  lat. 
This  intendency  includes  the  districts  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Valle  Grande,  Mixque;  Elesa, 
Arque,  Taracapri,  Saypuri,  and  Sahara.  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  is  the  see  of  a bishopric,  whose  juris- 
diction includes  four  curacies  and  three  vicarages. 
2t  is  the  most  fertile  province  of  the  vice  royalty, 
and  is  called  the  granary  of  Peru. 

1.  Chiquitos,  Military  Government.  The  military 
government  of  Chiquitos  extends  on  the  north  to 
the  mountains  of  Tapacures,  which  divide  it  from 
Moxos,  on  the  south  to  the  mountains  of  Zamucaz; 
on  the  west  to  the  district  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sier- 
ra; and  on  the  east  to  the  lake  Xarayes;  there  are 
some  missionary  settlements  in  it. 

2.  Moxos,  Military  Government.  The  military 
government  of  Moxos  is  very  extensive,  and  is  se- 
parated from  the  province  of  Cochabamba  by  the 
Cordillera;  on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Chiquitos; 
and  on  the  east  it  extends  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Brazils,.  It  is  divided  into  three  districts,  Moxos, 
Baures  and  Pampas;  there  are  some  missionary 
settlements.  The  country  between  Moxos  and  the 
Maranon  is  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  unsub- 
dued Indians.  The  boundary  on  the  north  is  bet- 
ter defined  by  the  river  Sarpiante  or  Anaramaqu. 
The  only  settlements  in  Patagonia  are  on  the  river 
Negro,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  The  ex- 
tensive salt  lakes  in  Patagonia  supply  Buenos  Ayres 
with  that  necessary  article. 

The  only  documents  that  exist  respecting  the 
population,  are  the  enumerations  taken  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  male  Indians,  from  10  to  50 
years,  in  order  to  ascertain  and  collect  the  tributes; 
even  these  are  very  incorrect  from  numerous  causes 
of  concealment.  The  whole  population  may  be 
estimated  at  three  millions.  [Franklin  Gazette. 


Heights  of  Mountains. 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR.  uF  THE  AURORA. 

Norwich , C Vermont J Sept  29th,  1818. 
“Having  recently  completed  a pedestrian  lour  of 
two  hundred  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
frpm  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observa- 
tions, the  altitudes  of  some  of  the  most  elevated 
peaks  of  the  Greet)  Mountain  range,  J take  the  li- 
berty  to  present  you  with  the  results,  for  publica 
tion  in  the  Aurora,  should  you  think  proper  to  in- 
sert them.  They  are  as  follows — viz:  Feet. 

Altitude  of  the  nor'lj  peak  of  Mansfield  moun- 
tain,(commonly  called  the  Chin)  above  the 
surface  of  Onion  river,  at  Waterbury  bridge  4093 


Altitude  of  the  same,  above  the  site  of  the 
state  house  at  Montpelier  - - - 4051 

Altitude  of  the  same  above  tide  water  - 42 79 

Altitude  of  the  south  peak  of  the  same  (cal- 
led the  Nose)  above  Onion  river,  at  Water- 

bury  bridge 3797 

Altitude  of  the  same,  above  the  site  of  the 
state  house  at  Montpelier  - - - 3753 

Altitude  of  the  same  above  tide  water  - 3783 

Altitude  of  the  Camel’s  Rump,  above  Onion  ri- 
ver, at  Waterbury  bridge  ...  4002 

Altitude  of  the  same  above  the  site  of  the  state 
house  at  Montpelier  ....  3960 

Altitude  of  the  same  above  tide  water  - 4188 

Altitude  of  judge  Paine’s  seat,  on  the  height 
of  land  in  Williamstown,  above  the  site  of 
the  state  house  at  Montpelier  - - 2157 

Altitude  of  the  same  above  tide  water  - 2383 

Altitude  ofKellington  peak,  calculated  by  me 
in  October,  1811,  above  title  water  - 3924 

Altitude  of  Ascertney  mountain,  calculated  by 
me,  in  August,  1817,  above  tide  water  3306 
Altitude  of  the  same  above  Connecticut  river 
at  Windsor  bridge  - - - - 3110" 

The  foregoing  will,  I believe,  afford  a pretiy 
correct  view  of  the  altitudes  of  the  most  elevated 
summits  in  the  state  of  Vermont.  To  these,  1 shall 
take  the  liberty  to  add  several  others,  .which  I cal- 
culated at  different  periods;  the  whole  will,  I be- 
lieve, afford  a pretty  correct  view  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  northern  section  of  our  country — 
they  areas  follows:  Feet>~ 

Altitude  of  Mount  Washington,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  above  tide  water,  as  cal- 
culated in  1811  6634 

Altitude  of  the  south  peak  of  Moose  Hillock, 
in  the  same  state,  above  tide  water,  as  calcu- 
lated in  August,  1817  - - - - 4536 

Altitude  of  the  north  peak  of  the  same  (by  es- 
timation) above  tide  water  - - - 4636 

Altitude  of  the  south  peak  of  the  same,  above 
the  surface  of  Connecticut  river,  at  Oxford 

bridge 4275 

Altitude  of  the  Round-top,  said  to  be  the  high- 
est of  the  Catskill  range,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  above  tide  water,  as  calculated 

in  October,  1810. 3804 

Altitude  of  the  high  peak,  inthesame  range  3708 
The  foregoing  altitudes  of  Ascertney  Mountain 
and  Moose  Hillock,  :above  the  surface  of  Connecti- 
cut river,  at  Windsor  apd  Orforcl  bridges,  are  the 
correct  ones.  I mention  this  particularly,  because 
I believe  there  has  been  a mistake  in  a former  pub 
lication  on  that  subject. 

I am  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, A.  PARTRIDGE. 

MOUNTAINS  ON  THE  HUDSON. 

The  following  statement  of  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains on  »he  Hudson  river,  were  calculated  by  capt. 
Partridge,  and  are  deemed  correct- 


HIGHLANDS. 

Feet. 

Feet,. 

Anthony’s  Nose,  935  Sugar  Loaf, 

866 

Bare  Mount, 

1358  Bull  Hill, 

1484 

Crow’s  Nest, 

1418  Break  Neck, 

1187 

liutter  Hill, 

1529  Old  Beaconr 

1471 

New  Beacon, 

1585  West  Point  Plain, 

186 

Fort  Putnam, 

598 

Round  Top 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 

3105  High  Peak, 

3019 

Neversink  Me 

BELOW  NEW  YORK. 

i ghis,  282  Staten  Island, 

307 

Hempstead  Harbor  Hill, 

319 
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“Letters  fhom  South-Am  erica.” — We  kave  li- 
berty to  say  that  the  interesting  article  tinder  this 
head,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jtrackenridge — which, 
ve  are  sure,  will  give  it  an  additional  claim  to  the 
public  attention. 


The  American  Aborigines. 

' This  people  is  rapidly  passing  away.  Treaty 
after  treaty  and  cession  after  cession,  curtails  the 
extent  of  their  domain.  The  wild  animals  of  the  fo- 
rest, on  which  they  mainly  depended  for  food,  retire 
from  the  sound  of  the  axe,  or  become  scarce  from 
the  multiplication  ol  their  hunters.  Subsistence  is 
daily  rendered  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain — 
they  are  often  half  famished,  and  many  die  with 
hunger — and  whiskey  and  war  crowns  the  catalogue 
of  their  miseries. 

What  can  be  done  for  the  relief  and  preservation 
of  our  aborigines?  Is  it  possible  to  impress  upon 
their  understanding  the  advantages,  nay  the  neces- 
sity, of  becoming  settled  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and 
of  acquiring  some  of  the  oi  her  useful  arts  of  civiliz- 
ed life?— or,  can  they  be  protected  in  their  hunter 
state,  as  a white  population  advances  to  claim  a 
possession  of  lands  needful  to  its  support,  or 
gratifying  to  its  love  of  property?  These  are  ques- 
tions of  deep  interest  to  the  feeling  mind;  and  he 
that  shall  devise  an  efficient  plan  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  our  Indians,  or  to  secure  to  them 
sucli  mode  of  life  as  pleases  them  best,  (which  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  enjoy)  will  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  every  humane  man.  “It  will  not  tell 
well  in  history”  that  nothing  was  attempted,  with 
a strong  arm,  to  save  them: — our  official  records 
will  chiefly  contain  a succession  of  abridgements  of 
their  sovereignty — a constant  and  accumulating 
desire  to  drive  them  from  their  lands — more  rapid- 
ly in  many  cases,  than  circumstances  required. — 
That  they  are  destined  to  disappear  from  vast 
tracts  of  rich  country  which  they  vet  inhabit,  seems 
manifest;  and  the  shores  of  the  Columbia,  in  a very  few 
years,  may  be  as  little  frequented  by  them  as  those 
of  the  Potomac — but  it  is  desirable  that  their  de- 
scent to  extermination  should  be  easy — that  they 
should  have  every  comfort  which  their  condition  is 
susceptible  of, — and  that  a remnant  should  be  sav- 
ed at  long  as  possible  to  stand  as  a monument  of 
the  national  humanity. 

Surrounded  by  the  whites,  as  in  their  reserva- 
tions in  the  state  of  New  York  for  example,  we 
observe  that  their  character  suffers  a daily  depreci- 
ation, as  well  as  that  their  numbers  are  rapidly  re- 
duced. They  are  lazy  and  improvident,  and  very 
generally  stragglers  through  the  country — dispos 
ed  to  live  by  any  other  means  than  by  labor;  fond  of 
strong  drink  to  a dreadful  excess — freely  parting 
with  every  thing  they  possess  or  can  obtain,  to  get 
it;  and  miserably  perishing  on  the  high  ways  in  beas- 
tly drunkenness,  liy  mixing  with  us,  they  imbibe  all 
our  vices,  without  emulating  our  virtues— and  our 
intercourse  with  them  is  decisively  disadvanta- 
geous to  them.  Their  decrease  in  New  York  is  at 
the  rate  of  perhaps,  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
mighty  nations  that  recently — fifty  years  ago,  co- 
vered the  fertile  west  of  that'  state,  have  dwindled 
down  into  a few  besotted  tribes,  sunk  in  depravity 
Yn  l.  XV. 1-3. 


— u mere  link  in  the  chain  that  unites  man  to  beast, 
u remove  only  superior  to  the  Otirang  Outang,  or 
wild  man  of  the  woods!  Yet  many  efforts  have  been 
honestly  made  to  reform,  protect  and  preserve  them 
— by  the  general  government,  by  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  private  associations — especially 
that  of  the  Friends  or  Quakers,  without  much, 
if  any,  permanent  good.  They  have  tet  more  good 
land  than  they  could  use  as  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
or  as  herdsmen,  and  have  been  powerfully  plead 
with  to  become  so;  instruments  of  agriculture  and 
domestic  animals,  have  been  freely  given  to  them, 
and  persons  have  piously  volunteered  their  serviced 
to  teach  them  how  to  manage  their  farms.  Schools, 
mills  and  churches  have  been  built  for  them,  and 
numerous  attempts  made  to  turn  some  of  them 
into  schoolmasters,  millers  and  teachers  of  righ- 
teousness. It  may  be  suid  lhat  these  generous  de- 
signs have  failed;  and  that  the  Indians,  instead  of 
advancing  in  happiness,  are  daily  becoming  more 
and  more  wretched.  They  are  exceedingly  jealous 
of  any  good  tendered  to  them  by  white  men— they 
seem  to  believe  as  if  it  were  a first  principle  in  us 
to  cheat  them;*  that  whatsoever  we  offer  to  do  for 
them  has  for  its  single  purpose  to  disposses  them 
of  their  lands  and  drive  them  from  the  bones  of 
their  ancestors.  And,  as  the  speculations  of  some 
might  be  defeated  by  their  advancement  in  the 
arts,  infamous  individuals  have  not  been  wanting 
to  invigorate  their  suspicions,  and  craftily  sink 
them  deeper  and  deeper  in  degeneracy,  the  sooner 
to  realize  a hoped  for  profit  in  their  extermination. 
It  is  in  vain  that  some  sober  and  considerate  men 
among  them — persons  whose  discretion,  prudence 
and  wisdom  would  do  honor  to  the  proudest  nations 
in  the  world,  heve  warned  them  and  still  warn 
them,  of  the  effects  of  their  conduct.  Like  the 
poor  squaw,  about  to  be  precipitated  in  her  canoe 
down  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  who  wits  last  seen 
with  a bottle  of  rum  at  her  nioutb,  they  will  drink 
of  the  destructive  liquor  though  absolutely  certain 
that  death  is  about  to  overtake  them.  An  Indian 
being  told  that  he  ought  to  love  his  enemies,  re- 
plied that  he  did — for  the  greatest  enemies  that  he 
ever  had  had  were  whiskey  and  cider,  yet  he  loved 
them  dearly!  Their  drunken  habits  are  also  en- 
couraged by  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  we  have 
heretofore  said,  would  enter  into  contract  with 
Satan  to  supply  his  dominions  with  fuel — ‘here  are 
people  who  will  furnish  them  with  rum,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  it.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  all  the  tribes  in  New  York,  except  the 
Onondagas,  the  most  savage  of  any  of  them,  are  in 
a state  of  depravity  feartul  to  think  of— and  the 
Onondagas,  as  they  relax  from  their  ancient  habits 
and  communicate  with  the  whites,  will  become 
so — and  that  the  plan  of  reserving  certain  lands 
for  their  use,  if  surrounded  by  a white  population, 
must  fail  of  producing  any  solid  benefit  to  them. 

The  more  extensive  scheme  for  securing  to  th  e 

“*The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are  commanded 
to  abstain  from  all  cheating,  and  are  enjoined  ’ > 
preserve  the  strictest  integrity  and  honesty  m ait 
their  dealings;  except  With  the  Indians.**  'Extract 
from  the  code  of  laws  enacted  by  the  J\ew  Haven, ("  (?•/:;• 
neciieutj  colony,  commonly  calial  the  “It lac 
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southern  Indians  a happy  asylum  in  their  own  land, 
Which  was  honestly  and  zealously  patronized  by 
every  administration  of  the  United  States,  and  un- 
der that  of  Mr.  Jefferson  pursued  with  enthusiasm, 
has  perhaps,  done  some  good,  though  it  mainly 
failed  in  regard  to  the  Creeks,  the  chief  objects 
of  the  experiment,  as  being  the  most  numerous, 
powerful  and  accessible  of  all  the  tribes.  In  ad- 
dition to  what  has  been  publicly  made  known, 
the  writer  of  this  has  many  private  reasons  to 
believe,  that  the  agents  of  the  United  States  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  Indians,  were  gene- 
rally  gentlemen  of  a nice  sense  of  honor,  who  did 
all  that  they  could,  and  labored  indefat  igablv,  to 
accomplish  the  views  of  the  government,  in  the 
protection  designed  to  be  afforded  to  them.  livery 
thing  was  done,  that  could  be  done,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  coming  state  of  tilings,  by  impressing 
tipon  their  minds  some  of  the  great  moral  duties 
which  belong  to  men  in  a state  of  society,  and  in 
teaching  them  the  agricultural  and  domestic  arts 
—and  they  were  as  well  defended  against  the  in- 
roads and  injuries  of  individuals  as  could  have 
been  expected.  Large  sums  of  money  were  dis- 
bursed to  supply  them  with  instruments  of  husband- 
ry and  for  household  manufactures— schools  were 
established  and  liberally  supported,  and  they  were 
entreated  and  kindly  constrained  to  receive  instruc- 
tion. The  necessity  of  partially  retiring  from  the 
hunter’s  life  was  demonstrated  to  them  by  a man 
who  deserved  to  be  called  their  “father,”  the  late 
col.  Hawkins , who,  at  all  times  advocated  their 
good  with  an  apostolic  zeal.  Great  progress  seem- 
ed io  have  been  made— the  philanthropist  was  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  their  settling  into  a 
state  of  steady  improvement;  we  had  pleasing  ac- 
counts of  their  fields  of  corn,  their  herds  of  cattle, 
and  their  comfortable  clothing  prepared  by  their 
own  spinning  wheels  and  looms.  But  the  tempter 
came — the  ruthless  foreigner  spread  his  deleterious 
influence  amongst  them;  their  works  of  peace  were 
represented  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  their 
race,  as  the  “business  of  women”— their  excessive 
pride  was  alarmed,  and  ail  their  evil  propensities 
roused:  the  tomahawk  was  presented,— the  war 
whoop  raised,  and  the  terrible  massacre  at  Fort 
Mims  took  place— a majority  of  the  actors  in  which 
had  partaken  of  our  bounty,  and  spoke  the  English 
language!  How  much  has  Great  Britain  to  answer 
for,  for  the  waste  and  ruin  of  this  people— for  thus 
disappointing  the  hope  of  humanity,  for  causing 
partial  extermination  to  become  an  act  of  necessity, 
jf  not  even  of 'mercy,  in  the  great  scale  of  things' The 
besom  of  destruction  has  passed  over  them— for 
they  murdered  alike  the  soldier  in  his  sleep  and 
the  infant  in  iis  cradle,  adding  to  their  native  fero- 
city all  the  horrors  of  a religious  superstition.  A 
remnant  remains  to  mourn  the  folly  of  their  nation, 
-and  curse  the  delusions  that  swr.pt  away  their  kins- 
men— und  some  appear  thoroughly  convinced  that 
their  existence  depends  (as  it  surely  does)  upon 
their  amicable  relations  with  us.  No  one  wishes 
those  relations  to  be  violated — all  of  us  are  zealous 
that  they  noay  be  maintained  in  good  faith  and 
honest  reciprocity — and  a hope  is  entertained,  that 
step  by  aiep  they  may  advance  in  improvement, 
and  finally  to  be  merged  into  the  great  family  of  the 
republic  as  apart  of  its  citizens — an  event  that 
0i,,rht  to  be  looked  to  as  probable  and  be  provided 
for 

The  Choctaws  and  some  other  southern  tribes, 
not  so  accessible  to  “the  enemy,”  have  maintained 
tranquility  and  profiled  by  it.  We  are  told  that 
many  of  them  may  be  considered  respectable  far- 


mers  and  extensive  herdsmen,  having  settled  homes 
and  enjoying  some  of  the  most  substantial  blessings 
of  civilized  life,  without  participating  largely  in  its 
vices.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  unprincipled  traders  amongst  them; 
and  their  own  wholesome  regulations  on  this  very 
important  subject,  are  ably  supported  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  S'ates — hence  it  is,  that 
having  acquired  tolerably  just  ideas  of  the  nature 
of  property  and  value  of  money,  they  may  be  sai  1 
to  live  comfortably,  when  their  situation  is  compar- 
ed with  that  of  other  tribes.  We  hope  their  ad- 
vancement may  keep  pace  with  the  approaches  of 
a white  population,  so  that  they  may  resist  the 
temptations  of  wicked  men,  and  continue  in  their 
good  resolutions.  A sudden  change  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  is  by  no  means  desirable — and 
much  less  should  they  be  distracted  by  religions 
sectaries.  The  work  should  be  gradual,  that  it  may 
be  successful:  a wild  enthusiasm  or  misguided  fa- 
naticism would  be  more  fatal  to  them,  here  and 
hereafter,  than  a most  stupid  insensibility  to  the 
disputed  points  of  Christians.  From  ploughmen 
they  will  become  moralists — and  from  moralists 
the  transit  will  be  easy  to  the  sublime  tenets  of 
religion.  The  Cherokees  have  partially  emigrated 
beyond  the  Mississippi — ’his  tribe  divided  on  the 
great  question  between  the  farmer’s  and  hunter’s 
life;  the  former  party  remains  fixed  to  its  purpose; 
the  latter  has  sought  room  for  the  chase  oft  the 
west  side  of  the  “father  of  waters,”  and  been  li- 
berally supplied  with  such  articles  as  their  new  si- 
tuation rendered  necessary  to  them.* 

Of  the  northern  Indians — those  inhabiting  the 
vast  regions  that  surround  the  great  lakes  and  are 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  their 
extensive  tributary  streams, — we  must  expect  a 
rapid  diminution.  The  late  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain  thinned  them  exceed- 
ingly— for  they  were  nearly  all  engaged  io  it,  and 
suffered  much,  being  abandoned  when  their  servi- 
ces were  no  longer  wanted  by  those  who  put  the 
scalping  knife  in  their  hands! — Those  Indians  ap- 
pear to  be  less  tractable  by  nature  and  more  sa- 
vage in  their  habits,  than  the  southern  tribes. 
Perhaps,  their  restless  disposition  and  love  of  war 
may  be  partially  traced  to  the  long  conflicting  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  acts  and 
intrigues  of  the  former  against  the  United  Slates, 
at  later  periods — but  it  seems,  if  any  fighting  is  to 
be  done,  that  they  must  have  a part  in  it.  This  is 
not  perhaps,  so  much  the  effect  of  personal  cou- 
rage as  from  a restlessness  of  disposition,  and  ha- 
tred of  any  regular  disposition  of  things:and  besides, 
war  forms  a part  of  the  national  business,  and  has 
become  a national  passion.  Several  gentlemen  who 
had  good  opportunities  of  judging  on  the  subject, 
have  assured  us,  that  a very  large  part  of  the  N. 
W.  Indians  who  acted  against  the  United  States,  iit 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  would  have  acted 
with  us,  had  they  been  encouraged  to  do  so  in  the 
early  part  of  the  contest;  and  have  as  relentlessly 
carried  the  torch  and  tomahawk  into  the  enemy’s 
territory  as  they  did  into  our  own.  But  we  begged 
them  to  be  stilL — it  was  not  their  quarrel,  and  we 
said  to  them  that  they  ought  to  remain  neutral. 
This  cost  us  many  lives  and  much  treasure — it  ena- 
bled “the  enemy”  to  collect  and  organize  against 
us  almost  the  whole  Indian  force  of  the  north  west 


* We  have  lately  seen  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  schools  established  among  the  Cherokee*, 
by  general  Calvin  Jones— which  we  intend  to  pub- 
lish. 
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— the  people  of  many  tribes  with  whom  we  had  not 
had  any  contact,  and  who  had  no  possible  reason  to 
make  war  upon  us.  We  do  not  regret  that  such 
wholesome  advice  was  given  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Indians,  and  are  proud  in 
the  recollection  that  though  a vast  frontier  was 
bleeding,  we  magnanimously  refused  to  retaliate 
desolation  and  murder  on  the  territories  of  the  ene- 
my. Hut  seeing  its  effects,  humanity  itself  will  not 
require  it  of  us  in  another  quarrel  to  refuse  the  ser- 
vices of  the  savages,  knowing  that  if  they  are  not 
for  us  they  will  be  employed  against  us.  Still  it 
is  sweet  to  memory  to  know  that  many  of  those 
who  were  at  war  with  us,  were  literally  prevented 
from  starving  by  the  bounty  of  the  United  Slates, 
being  deserted  by  their  pretended  friends  and 
abandoned  to  perdition. 

With  regard  to  the  northern  and  western  Indi- 
ans— their  welfare,  as  well  as  our  own  safety,  mate- 
rially depends  upon  keeping  those  within  our  li 
mits  out  of  the  reach  of  British  influence.  The 
establishment  about  to  be  made  at  the  mouth  the 
Yellow  Stone  river, f is  doubtless  designed  to  sub- 
serve this  interesting  purpose — to  act  against  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  North  West  companies  within  our 
own  territorial  boundaries,  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  opinions  favorable  to  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. We  have  no  doubt  however,  but  that  tills 
establishment,  exciting  the  fears  ofthe  British  tra- 
ders for  a package  of  peltry,  will  lead  to  an  ex 
tensive  Indian  war — knowing  that  these  companies 
value  a beaver  skin  more  than  the  life  of  an  Indian. 
Their  establishments  also,  (some  within  the  tin- 
doubted  limits  of  the  United  States)  are  numerous 
and  powerful,  and  well  supplied  with  whiskey  and 
gunpowder  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes,  and  may 
cost  us  much  trouble,  though  they  must  fail  of  their 
purpose.  Seeing  then,  that  every,  or  almost  every 
Indian  war  that  we  have  had  since  the  peace  of 
1783,  was  either  directly  the  act  of  authorised  Bri- 
tish  agents,  or  caused  by  the  intrigues  of  individu- 
al traders  or  companies  of  that  nation,  would  it  not 
be  expedient  to  legislate  severely  on  the  subject, 
and  make  it  punishable  with  certain  death  for  any 
person  to  be  detected  trading  with  them,  without 
due  license  granted  for  the  purpose  by  our  govern- 
ment? Great  Britain  has  our  hearty  consent  to 
make  such  a regulation  as  to  the  tribes  within  her 
territories,  to  prevent  them  from  being  influenced 
to  make  war  upon  her  people— if  she  pleases. 

But  these  tribes  are  retiring  still  further— thirty 
years  ago  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  was  considered 
as  the  “backwoods,”  and  appeared  as  distant  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Atlantic  border,  as  the  Mississippi 
does  now.  Several  great  states  have  risen  up  since 
then,  and  the  Indian  title  is  nearly  extinguished  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  partly  in  Michigan, 
— and  large  tracts  ceded  on  the  Missouri,  now 
teem  with  a white  population.  They  are  almost 
daily  driven  back;  where  are  they  to  stop?  Are 
they  not  to  have  a resting  place  on  the  continent 

that  so  recently  belonged  to  them? Would  it 

not  be  well,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  separate  and 
appoint  a large  tract  of  country  which  the  fragments 
of  nations  could  be  assured  was  their  own,  and  to 
which  they  might  retire  as  their  old  seats  were  in 

•jit  is  to  be  wished  that  this  river  may  retain  its 
Indian  name,  be  it  what  it  may.  “Yellow  Stone  ri- 
ver,” to  a stream  almost  as  large  as  any  that  Europe 
boasts  of,  has  something  in  it  mean  and  disgusting 
— and  gives  the  idea  of  a little  creek  heading  two 
or  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  instead  of  a great 
riven. 


vaded  by  civilized  men — a country  of  great  extent 
in  which  such  as  will  not  become  cultivators  may 
pursue  the  chase,  and  had  delight  in  a precarious 
subsistence.  If  such  a domain  were  granted,  hedg- 
ed about  by  a few  plaiu  laws,  executed  by  honora- 
ble men,  many  aborigines  might  remain  for  a long 
period  of  years,  existing  as  a monument  of  true 
glory — to  snatch  from  history  a part  of  die  censure 
which  she  will  attach  to  the  fact  of‘  their  extermi- 
nation, which  must  and  will  come,  unless  the  state 
of  society  takes  a retrograde  movement,  and  a dark 
age  ensues.  Those  who  can  look  back  50  years, 
may  form  some  idea  of  what  the  next  50  will  do  for 
the  United  States — and  such  is  the  thirst  for  div- 
ing into  the  interior,  that  if  any  system  is  to  be 
adopted  to  preserve  the  Indians,  it  ought  to  be  * 
adopted  at  once,  to  make  it  efficient.  A little  -viiile, 
and  we  shall  be  treating  for  lands  about  the  head- 
springs  ofthe  Mississippi,  and  in  a few  years  we 
may  hear  of  a national  road  winding  through  th-c 
passes  of  the  Ilocky  mountains,  the  only  land  car- 
riage between  the  city  of  New  York  and  a great 
city  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Seeing 
what  we  have  seen,  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
this  idea.  The  man  is  living  that  may  travel  the 
route. 

The  Backwoodsman. 

A poem,  under  this  title,  has  lately  been  preserv- 
ed to  his  countrymen,  by  I.  K Paulding,  esq.  We 
sincerely,  and  doubly,  thank  him  for  it — tor,  whilst 
he  has  given  us  a composition  that  may  vie  with 
the  proudest  productions  of  the  proudest  ports  oc 
the  old  world — he  has  directed  his  talents  to  the 
inculcation  of  principles  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
honest  American  citizen — to  bring  us  home  and  in- 
spire a high-souled  national  feeing.  We  hope  that 
an  extensive  sale  of  this  work  may,  at  once,  shew 
the  good  taste  of  the  people  and  the!v  love  of  that 
home-— “the  home  of  the  free.”  We  do  not  wi  ll  to 
be  understood  by  this  as  desirous  to  enlist  the  feel* 
ings  on  account  of  any  pecuniary  considera'  ion  at- 
tached to  the  subject — but  to  afford  a proof  that  we 
dare  to  he  pleased  with,  and  can  admire,  a nativ-q 
product — though  not  yet  approved  of  by  the  modest 
and  disinterested  reviewers  of  Edinburg  and  Lon- 
don! We  offer  the  following  extract  as  a specimen 
of  the  work,  and  challenge  a comparison  of  it  with 
any  thing  that  the  best-puffed  poets  of  the  old  world 
have  given  us  for  fifty  y«ars  past: 

LIXKS  OX  INI) tl’l.SDKNCK. 

“O!  Independence!  mau’s  bright  mental  sun, 

With  blood  and  tears  by  our  brave  country  wort, 
Parent  of  all,  high-mettled  man  adorns, 

The  Derve  of  steel,  the  soul  that  meanness  scorn*. 
The  mounting  mind  that  spurns  the  tyrant’s  sway* 
The  eagle-eye,  that  mocks  the  god  of  day, 

Turns  on  the  iordly  upstart  scorn  for  scorn, 

And  drops  its  lid  to  none  of  woman  born!  [bought, 
With  blood,  and  tears,  and  hardships  thou  were 
Yet  rich  the  blessings  thy  bright  sway  has  wrought  , 
Hence  comes  it,  that  a gallant  spirit  reign®, 
Unknown  among  old  Europe’s  hapless  swains; 

Who,  slaves  to  some  proud  lord,  himself  a slave, 
From  sire  to  son,  from  cradle  to  the  grave, 

From  race  to  race,  more  dull  and  servile  grew, 
Until  at  last  they  nothing  feel  or  know. 

Hence  comes  it,  that  our  meanest  farmer’s  boy, 
Aspires  to  taste  the  proud  and  manly  joy 
That  springs  from  holding,  in  his  own  dear  right, 
The  land  he  ploughs,  the  home  he  seeks  at  nigh'; 
And  hence  it  comes,  he  leaves  his  friends  and  home, 
’Mid  distant  wilds  and  dangers  drear  to  roam, 
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To  seek  a competence,  or  find  a grave. 

Rather  than  live  a hireling  or  a slave. 

As  the  bright  waving  harvest  field  he  sees, 

Like  sunny  ocean  rippling  in  the  breeze. 

And  hears  the  lowing  herd,  the  lambkins’  bleat, 
Fallon  his  ear  in  mingled  concert  sweet. 

His  heart  sits  lightly  on  its  rustic  throne, 

The  fields,  the  herds,  the  flocks  are  all  his  own.” 
This  is  enough — let  every  American,  who  can  af- 
ford it,  buy  the  book — in  evidence  of  his  respect 
for  his  country,  as  proof  of  his  taste;  and  preserve 
it  as  an  irresistible  argument,  alw  ays  to  be  used 
when  the  polite  literature  of  the  United  States  is 
assailed  by  foreign  jealousy  and  prejudice. 


Letters  from  South  America. 

COMMUNICATED  FOR  TUB  REGISTER. 

Huenos-Ayres. 

The  day  after  we  arrived  was  Sunday,  and  the 
streets  were  crowded  with  people.  I was  very  fre- 
quently reminded  of  my  old  place  of  residence 
New  Orleans,  with  the  exception  that  the  propor 
tion  of  coloured  people,  is  comparatively  very  small, 
but  amongst  the  lower  classes,  I remarked  a great 
many  of  Indian  extraction;  this  was  discoverable 
in  the  complexion  and  features.  The  inhabitants 
generally,  are  a shade  browner  than  those  of  North 
America;  but  I Saw  a great  many  with  good  com- 
plexions. They  are  a handsome  people.  They 
have  nothing  in  their  appearance  and  character,  of 
that  dark,  jealous,  and  revengeful  disposition,  v/e 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  Spaniards. 
The  men  dress  pretty  much  as  we  do,  but  the  wo- 
men are  fond  of  wearing  black,  when  they  go  abroad. 
The  fashion  of  dres3  io  both  sexes,  I am  informed, 
has  undergone  great  improvement  since  their  free 
intercourse  with  strangers.  The  old  Spaniards,  of 
whom  there  are  considerable  numbers,  are  easily- 
distinguished  by  their  darker  complexion,  the  stu- 
died shabbiness  of  their  dress,  and  their  morose  and 
surly  expression  of  countenance;  this  arises,  from 
their  being  treated  as  a sort  of  Jews,  by  those  whom 
they  were  wont  to  consider  as  greatly  their  infe- 
riors. They  are  also  distinguished  by  not  mount- 
ing the  blue  and  white  cockade,  which  is  universal- 
ly worn  by  the  citizens  of  the  republic.  The  same 
number  of  Chinese,  could  scarcely  form  a class 
more  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
There  can  hardly  be  a greater  affront  offered  to  an 
Americano  tlel  Sad,  than  to  call  him  a Spaniard.  A 
young,  fellow  told  me,  in  a jesting  way,  that  the 
monks  and  friars,  aud  Spaniards,  were  generally 
old,  and  would  soon  die  off,  which  he  said  was  a 
gr-at  consolation! 

I went  round  to  several  of  the  churches,  of  which 
there  are  ten  or  fifteen  throughout  the  city.  I 
shall  not  trouble  you  with  a description  of  them,  as 
by  refering  to  books  you  can  learn  their  names,  the 
years  in  which  they  were  founded,  &c.  All  I shall 
say,  is,  that  those  I saw,,  were  immense  masses  of 
buildings,  particularly  the  cathedral,  which  ot 
itself  covers  almost  a whole  square.  The  internal 
decorations,  at  e generally  rich  and  splendid,  and  the 
pomp  of  catholic  worship  is  displayed  here,  pretty 
much  as  k is  in  other  puns  of  the  world.  My  at- 
tention was  more  attracted,: by  the  crowds  of  beau- 
tiful women,  going  and  coming  to  the  churches, 
and  the  graceful  tlegance  of  their  carriage.  They 
walk  more  elegantly  than  any  women  1 ever  saw. 
They  are  seen  usual!)  m family  groups,-  but  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  countf) , seldom  attended  by 
gentlemen.  There  are  usually  a few  beggais  about 
t;  e church  doers,  all  blind,  or  dcxiej.id  with  age. 


I am  informed,  there  are  two  convents  in  'he  city, 
but  I did  not  go  to  see  them,  as  I was  told  the  nuns 
were  all  old  and  ugly. 

A very  animated  and  martial  scene,  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  by  the  exercising  of  the  regular 
troops,  and  civic  militia.  The  black  rpgiments, 
made  an  uncommonly  fine  appearance,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  a very  high  state  of  discipline.  The  civic 
militia,  is  said  to  be  fully  as  well  trained  as  the 
regulars.  I ssw  several  very  fine  bands  of  music. 
A battalion  of  slaves,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred men,  was  also  mustered  and  then  marched  to 
one  of  the  churches.  With  all  these  things  going 
on,  the  city  exhibited  one  of  the  most  animating 
scenes  I had  ever  witnessed.  These  are  certainly 
a more  enthusiastic,  and  perhaps  warlike,  people, 
than  we  are;  if  they  possessed,  with  these  qualities, 
by  way  of  ballast,  something  of  our  steady  habit f, 
and  general  stock  of  information,  I think  they 
would  nearly  equal  us! 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  Doctor  Bald- 
win, and  a gentleman  with  whom  I became  ac- 
quainted, I resolved  if  possible  to  breathe  the  air 
out  side  of  the  city;  and  being  pedestrians  we  re- 
solved to  take  it  on  foot,  though  horses  might  have 
been  had,  either  to  buy,  or  hire  for  the  trip;  the 
difference  in  price  for  these  two  modes  of  obtain- 
ing them,  does  not  quite  bear  the  same  proportion 
as  with  us.  It  would  have  cost  us  probably,  one 
dollar  and  an  half,  or  two  dollars,  for  the  hiring, 
while  a very  good  hackney  might  be  bought  for 
ten;  but  then,  it  would  cost  at  the  livery  stable, 
three  or  four  dollars  a week  to  keep  him. 

We  directed  our  course  up  the  river;  the  doctor 
was  very  anxious  to  reach  the  open  fields  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  his  botanical  researches,  and  I 
was  equally  desirous  of  reaching  3ome  high  ground, 
whence  I might  have  a better  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  We  passed  through  a large  . square, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  ex- 
tensive circus,  open  at  the  top,  called  the  Taunt, 
or  place  for  bull  fighting.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a vast  concourse  of  people.  But  I w'as  glad: 
to  hear,  that  this  barbarous  amusement  is  fast 
going  into  disrepute,  and  that  few  of  the  respecta- 
ble people  now  attend  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
it  should  have  been  a place  of  fashionable  resort, 
when  it  was  attended  by  the  vice-roy  and  his  court, 
with  much  shew  and  parade.  Under  the  revolu- 
tionary governments,  it  has  been  discountenanced, 
and  should  any  member  of  the  government  attend 
it,  he  mingles  in  the  crowd  of  citizens.  But  thes  e 
may  be  a still  better  reason;!  these  are  amongst  the 
contrivances  of  monarchy,  to  withdraw  the  atten- 
tion of  its  subjects,  from  things  that  really  con- 
cern them.  The  minds  of  these  people,  are  now 
turned  upon  much  more  important  objects  than 
bull  fights.  But  tli e custom  still  prevails,  and  it 
would  be  imprudent  at  once  to  abolish  it;  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  the  reformer  should  go  to  w'ovk 
with  a cautious  hand.  As  lent  is  now  nearly  over, 
I am  informed,  that  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  at  e 
to  open  next  week.  1 will  here  mention  another 
instance  of  reform,  which  does  honor  to  the  present 
director.  This  is  in  abolishing  the  silly  custom 
which  prevailed  here,  as  well  as  at  Rio,  of  throwing 
wax  balls  filled  with  water,  at  pecplein  the  street, 
during  three  days,  at  the  end,  or  commencement, 
of  the  Carnival,  1 do  not  recollect  which,  lie  tf- 
fVcted  it,  by  a simple  appeal  through  the  medium 
of  the  newspapers  to  their  good  sense,  and  their 
regard  for  those  manners,  which  distinguish  a po- 
lite from  a barbarous  people. 

We  continued  our  walk  about  two  miles  beyond 
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Hie  town,  but  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  the  open 
fields,  being  completely  enclosed  on  all  sides,  by 
what  are  here  called  quintas,  which  are  large  gar- 
dens of several  acres,  with  abundance  of  fruit  trees 
and  vegetables.  Many  of  these,  are  owned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  they  chiefly  belong  to 
people,  wh6  make  a living  by  attending  the  market. 
There  are  very  f*w  of  these  neat  dwellings  which 
are  seen  about  our  cities;  the  houses  here  are 
chiefly  small  and  built  of  very  indifferent  brick. 
The  grape  vine,  however,  with  which  they  are  fond 
of  adorning  their  houses,  had  to  me  a very  pleas 
ing  appearance,  particularly  when  loaded  with  their 
exquisite  fruit.  We  stepped  into  one,  where  our 
friend  was  acquainted,  and  were  received  with 
much  politeness  and  civility  by  the  inhabitants; 
their  countenances  seeming  to  brighten  up,  when 
told  we  were  Americans  of  the  north.  They  treat 
ed  us  with  fine  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  and  melons, 
Instead  of  pales,  or  fences,  hedges  of  the  prickly 
pear  are  invariably  used,  which  are  planted  on  the 
mound  of  earth,  thrown  up  in  digging  the  ditch  on 
the  outside.  The  soil  is  like  that  of  our  best  ri- 
ver bottoms,  and  i s particles  are  so  fine,  that  the 
road  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  intolerably  dusty. 

On  our  way  back  to  town,  our  friend  induced  us 
to  stop  at  a spacious  mansion,  where  there  resided 
a gentleman  whom  he  knew,  named  La  Rocca. 
This  geutleman’s  establishment  forms  a prominent 
exception  to  what  I have  just  been  describing;  his 
grounds  are  surrounded  by  a brick  wall;  his  build- 
ings, gardens,  &c.  all  upon  a more  extensive  scale. 
We  entered  through  a lofty  gate  way,  into  a spa- 
cious court.  The  servant  informed  us,  that  his 
master  with  several  other  gentlemen,  was  on  the 
terrace  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  at  our  request, 
conducted  us  up.  I was  glad  of  the  occasion,  as  I 
was  told  that  there  was  a very  fine  view  from  this 
place-  We  were  treated  by  La  Rocca,  with  great 
attention,  and  we  found  him  a man  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  mind  He  is  a native  of  old  Spain,  but 
has  been  naturalized,  and  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  revolution.  He  pointed  out  to  us,  a beauti- 
ful grove  of  olives,  which  he  had  planted,  after 
the  Spanish  system,  which  forbade  the  cultivation  of 
this  invaluable  plant,  had  been  abolished.  The 
other  gentlemen  who  were  with  him,  were  his 
neighbours,  natives  of  the  country,  and  were  sensi- 
ble and  well  informed.  I learned  from  them,  that 
our  arrival  had  excited  great  interest  throughout 
the  city,  and  that  many  conjectures  as  to  our  ob- 
ject, were  afloat.  They  seemed  all  io  agree,  that 
nothing  of  an  unfriendly  nature  could  be  expected 
from  our  government,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much 
hurt  at  the  unfavorable  impressions,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  state  of 
things  in  this  country,  by  publications  in  the  news- 
papers. They  said,  that  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
pect any  friendship,  or  sympathy  from  us,  if  their 
institutions  were  really  so  vile  as  had  been  repre 
sented.  They  said,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
as  their  enemies  were  not  able  to  subdue  them, 
they  would  endeavor  to  ruin  their  character,  and 
for  this  purpose,  they  would  seize  and  magnify, 
every  real,  or  alledged  error,  or  misconduct.  La 
Rocca,  here  drew  an  animated  comparison  between 
the  state  of  things  in  Spain,  and  in  this  country, 
highly  favorable  as  you  may  suppose,  to  the  latter. 
He  told  me,  it  was  their  intention  to  establish  a 
government  as  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He 
enquired  with  considerable  earnestness,  as  to  the 
truth  of  a report,  of  our  government  having  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a cession  of  territory  from  the 


king  of  Naples,  and  laid  great  stress  on  die  circum- 
stance of  our  having  no  colonies,  and  from  the  na- 
ture of  our  constitution  not  being  permitted  to 
have  any.  They  said,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  repose  full  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  na- 
tions holding  colonies,  and  they  were  sorry  to  sefe 
us  deviating  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  what 
they  had  understood  was  with  us  a fundamental 
maxim.  If  we  could  have  colonies  in  Italy,  we 
might  have  them  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Asia. 

As  the  house  stood  upon  ground  somewhat  mo*e 
elevated  than  the  city,  and  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  river,  there  was  a verv  • in- 
tensive horison  in  every  direction.  In  a cleav  day, 
Colonia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  visible 
from  this  place;  hut  at  present,  as  the  atmostpherc 
was  somewhat  obscured,  and  a stiff  north-easter 
blowing,  nothing  was  presented  to  the  eye,  but  a 
vast  expanse  of  water,  the  Mosqueto  fleet  of  sloops, 
and  small  coasting  vessels,  tossing  about  below  us, 
and  those  or  a larger  kind  anchored  in  the  outer 
roads;  the  whole,  having  a very  dreary  appearance 
On  the  land  side,  we  seemed  to  look  ove~  tiie  city 
which  covers  an  extent  of  ground,  nearly  as  great 
as  Philadelphia,  with  quintas  up  and  down  the  river, 
whose  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  with  here  and  there 
a Lombardy  poplar,  intermixed,  exhibited  a very 
lively  and  pleasing  appearance;  while  to  the  west- 
ward, at  the  distance  of  a few  miles,  there  seems  to 
be  a boundless  waste  of  pampas,  or  grassy  plains, 
without  a tree  or  shrub.  The  whole  population  of 
the  country,  is  not  greater  than  that  in  the  city.  In 
fact,  the  real  limits  of  the  province'are  exceeding- 
ly circumscribed  About  forty  miles  north  of  this, 
is  a large  village  called  Luxan,  at  which  the  road 
branches  off,  for  Cordova  and  Mendoza,  there  com- 
mences a line  of  presidios , extending  southerly 
across  the  Salado  to  the  river  Colorado,  which 
marks  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province.  This 
line  of  posts,  was  originally  established  for  the 
purpose  ofprotecting  the  settlements  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  wild  pampas  Indians,  who  were  then 
a most  dangerous  and  formidable  enemy.  Rut  of 
late  years,  they  have  ceased  to  be  dreaded,  and 
Uieir  incursions  have  only  for  their  object  stealing 
cattle  and  horses.  While  I am  upon  this  subject, 

I will  say  something  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
population  is  distributed  in  this  country,  intending 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  on  some  future  occasion. 

Under  the  vice-royalty,  a line  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  and  south,  and  a hundred  miles,* 
east  and  west,  would  have  included  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  province;  but  this  was  distributed 
in  a manner  singularly  unequal;  some  parts  being 
as  thickly  inhabited  as  the  neighborhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  rest  as  wild  as  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri.  Since  the  revolution,  the  frontier  has 
been  considerably  extended,  and  this  province  as 
well  as  the  others  of  the  union,  which  have  been 
exempt  from  the  immediate  devastations  of  war, 
have  had  a considerable  increase  of  inhabitants. 
The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  its  vicinity,  proba- 
bly ten  miles  square,  contains  about  seventy  thou- 
sand inhabitants;  the  villages  of  Luxan,  Eusenado, 
Las  Conchas,  and  a few  others,  with  their  circum- 
scribed yicenages,  may  contain  from  two  to  five 
thousand,  and  as  the  whole  population  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  five  thousand,  all  the 
remainder  of  the  province,  is  left  for  the  ba- 
lance, not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
in  number.  Immediately  around  the  towns  and, 
villages,  are  the  quintas  of  which  I have  spoken,, 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  raising  of  vege 
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tables  and  fruits;  next  come  the  larger  farms,  or 
chacras,  were  wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley  See.  are 
raised  as  with  us;  but  according  to  a very  differ- 
ent, and  as  far  as  I can  learn,  a very  inferior  system 
of  agriculture.  They  have  not  the  same  aversion 
to  neighborhood,  as  the  old  Virginia  planter,  who 
declared,  he  never  would  Wish  to  live  so  near  as 
to  hear  the  barking  of  his  neighbor’s  dogs.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  of  enclosing  their 
grounds,  and  their  rural  economy  in  general,  would 
furnish  many  curious  topics,  but  these  I must  wave 
for  the  present.  Their  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  fin- 
est in  the  world;  but  they  labor  under  great  dis- 
advantages from  a deficiency  of  water,  as  the 
streams  which  are  not  numerous,  are  apt  to  go  dry 
in  summer.  They  are  therefore  compelled  to  make 
reservoirs  for  the  reception  of  rain  water,  when  at 
too  great  a distance  from  the  river.  Their  crops 
are,  notwithstanding,  superior  to  ours,  and  are  rare- 
ly known  to  fail.  In  the  uncultivated  waste  which 
spreads  around  these  specks  of  civilization,  are 
what  are  called  the  estancias,  or  grazing  farms, 
which  constitute  the  principal  fortunes  of  the  rich, 
and  are  of  various  dimensions,  some  as  large  as  our 
townships,  or  even  counties.  They  have  from  20 
to  60,000  head  of  cattle,  on  one  of  these  estancias. 
These  estates  under  the  vice  royalty,  were  valued 
at  about  one  dollar  for  every  head  of  cattle;  for  the 
land  was  scarcely  taken  into  the  account.  Since 
the  revolution,  the  value  of  both  has  more  than 
doubled.  From  this,  you  will  perceive,  that  a graz- 
ing farm,  in  the  Opelous9s,qften  or  fifteen  thousand 
hegd,  valued  at  ten  dollars  each,  is  worth  as  much 
as  an  estancia  here,  of  fifty  thousand.  The  care  of 
these,  is  left  to  our  friends,  those  half  horse  half 
men,  of  whom  I have  already  spoken,  under  the 
appellation  of  gutichos. 

Since  the  revolution  there  has  been  a much 
greater  disposition  to  settle  in  the  country  than 
formerly;  arising  no  doubt,  from  the  enhanced 
price  of  the  produce  of  the  soil;  and  also,  from  the 
greater  safety  from  Indian  depredations.  Whether 
the  people  consider  themselves  moye  secure  in 
their  titles,  I shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say;  but  I 
am  assured,  that  no  uneasiness,  or  fear  prevails  as 
to  their  safety  from  Spanish  invasion.  La  Rocca, 
andhisfriends,enquired  with  considerable  eagerness 
about  the  European  emigration  to  the  United  States, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  strength,  the  aquisjtion  of  which  they  appeared 
to  envy  us.  They  said  that  every  inducement  was 
held  out  by  the  government  and  people  of  this 
country,  to  Europeans,  who  were  disposed  to  emi- 
grate, that  ' lands  were  offered  gratis,  with 
oxen  and  the  implements  of  husbandry,  to  those 
who  wish  to  cultivate  the  earth.  In  reply,  I told 
them,  that  there  was  little  or  no  emigration  to  the 
United  States  during  our  revolutionary  war,  and 
even  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
ihe  country  being  engaged  in  a war  for  national 
existence,  the  success  of  which  was  doubtful;  and 
even  after  it  was  no  longer  so,  our  enemies  persist- 
ed in  believing,  that  we  could  not  establish  a ge- 
vernment.  I told  them  that  if  they  could  satisfy 
the  world  on  these  two  points,  as  we  had  done,  they 
would  have  as  many  emigrants  as  they  could  desire, 
as  their  soil  and  climate  held  out  even  greater  in- 
ducements then  ours. 

On  our  way  home,  we  again  passed  the  tauro, 
and  our  friend  pointed  out  to  us  the  shot  holes  and 
other  marks,  which  remained  as  testimonials  of 
the  desperate  action  fought  here,  between  the  na- 
tives and  the  British.  This  place  was  defended  by 
a gallant  little  band,  >yho  slew  six  hundred  of 


the  assailants,  before  it  was  carried  by  a-sault. — 
All  who  were  in  here  at  tho  time,  it  is  said,  were 
put  to  death.  I could  not  look  upon  this  scene 
without  feeling  great  interest;  there  is  something 
holy,  and  calculated  to  awaken  noble  reflections, 
in  the  contemplation  of  those  spots,  where  virtu- 
ous citizens  have  offered  up  their  lives,  as  a sacra- 
fice  for  their  firesides  and  their  homes.  It  natural- 
ly recalled  to  my  recollection,  tbe  gallant  defence 
made  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  I reside, 
and  1 felt  proud  of  being  ranked  amongst  the  per- 
sonal friends  of  some  of  its  defenders. 


Banks  in  the  United  States. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  editor  of  the 
Register  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  obtain  a cor- 
rect list  of  all  the  banks  in  the  U.  States,  w’ith  an 
account  of  their  capitals,  date  of  institution,  place 
of  location,  and  the  names  of  their  presidents  and 
cashiers.  From  several  states  the  most  satisfactory 
information  was  received — but,  recently  overhaul- 
ing our  papers  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  the  list, 
we  find  ourselves  wanting  information  from  New 
Hampshire — New  Jersey— Delaware,— Virginia — N. 
Carolina — South  Carolina — Georgia— Kentucky — 
Tennessee — Louisiana — Illinois  and  Missouri.  Of 
some  of  these  we  have  partial  accounts,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  general  statistical  table  that  we 
wish  to  publish.  Gentlemen  in  those  states,  zeal- 
ous to  assist  in  the  collection  of  facts  so  useful  to 
the  people,  and  interesting  to  political  economy, 
will  be  pleased  to  aid  us  in  this  undertaking,  with 
as  little  delay  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of. 

We  bad  the  type  set  up  to  insert  a revised 
copy  ol  an  article  published  in  the  Brunswick  Times 
as  a correct  list  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,  the  presumed  number  in  each  state  being 
given the  whole  number  372:  but,  carefully  ex- 

amining this  list,  we  found  it  so  inaccurate  in  some 
cases  about  which  we  had  information,  as  to  com- 
pel us  to  refuse  its  authority  in  others  of  which  we 
were  not  informed. — and  we  concluded  it  was  best 
to  lay  it  over  for  the  present.  The  above  aggre- 
gate is  probably  less  than  the  real  number. 


Legislature  of  Vermont. 

GOVERNOR’S  SPEECH. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  general  assembly. 

Having  been  called  by  the  suffrages  of  a free 
people,  and  permitted  by  Divine  Providence,  to  as- 
semble agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, to  attend  to  the  civil  concerns  of  the  state, 
it  behoves  us  at  all  times,  but  more  especially 
when  acting  under  so  important  a trust,  to  look 
up  to  him  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his 
hand,  and  is  the  disposer  of  events,  for  direction 
and  support  in  attending  to  all  the  duties  that  de- 
volve on  us,  as  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  people. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I congratulate 
you  on  the  present  prosperity  of  our  stale  and  na- 
tion. Peace,  health,  and  plenty  are  among  the  pe- 
culiar  blessings  with  which  we  are  favored;  while 
an  apparent  increase  of  morality,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  presage  still  happier  times. 

The  recent  dangers  we  have  passed  will  be  a 
sufficient  monitor,  to  keep  alive  in  your  breasts  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  union,  and  that  watchful 
care  and  perseverance  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
free  people.  It  would  be  folly  in  us  to  imagine 
that  tkeonly  dangers,  to  which  a republic  is  ex- 
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posed.  exbt  ir.  times  of  the  most  ardent  struggles, 
when  assailed  by  powerful  foreign  foes. 

This  we  have  experienced  and  surmounted.  But 
political  experience  demonstrates,  that  the  more 
fatal  fi.e  lurks  in  the  heart  of  man;  that  secret  am- 
bition to  aggrandize  himself,  and  promote  his  own 
private  ends,  chills  his  generous  ardor  for  the  con- 
cerns of  his  country;  and  his  desire  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  his  fellow-citizens  is  too  apt  to  lie  dormant, 
or  smothered  in  bis  bosom.  But  1 um  unwilling  to 
believe  that  the  vital  spark  of  patriotism  and  re- 
publican virtue  is  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans. 

1 appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  well  versed 
in  ancient  and  modern  history,  whether  the  fall  of 
republics  has  not  ofiener  happened,  in  consequence 
of  a slow  decline  of  republican  virtues  and  simpli- 
city, and  from  internal  divisions,  than  from  any 
combination  of  kings  and  monarchs  to  overthrow 
them.  In  t imes  of  the  greatest  apparent  security, 
the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  of'en  sown,  and  imper- 
ceptibly grow  until  the  roots  become  too  strong  to 
be  eradicated. 

These  remarks,  gentlemen,  are  not  made  with  a 
view  to  any  existing  political  party,  or  particular 
individuals,  or  to  discourage  any  laudable  enter 
prize;  but  to  check  that  aspiring  ambition,  to  which 
the  human  heart  is  more  or  less  exposed,  and  to 
prevent,  in  times  of  apparent  safety,  our  lapsing 
into  a state  of  inattention  to  our  political  concerns, 
through  a natural  propensity  to  ease,  which  some- 
times proves  dangerous.  A people  negligent  of 
their  rights  will  not  retain  their  liberties. 

It  behoves  you,  gentlemen,  not  only  to  watch 
over  the  ex'gencies  arising  within  this  state,  but 
carefully  to  guard  against  any  encroachments  on 
the  sovereignties  of  the  individual  states,  or  in- 
fringements on  the  privileges  reserved  to  them,  or 
to  the  people. 

A prudent  legislature  will  critically  examine  eve- 
ry new  subject  that  may  be  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration, compare  it  with  the  first  principles  of 
our  government,  and  trace  it  to  its  most  probable 
effect  in  its  fullest  operation,  in  order  to  decide  on 
its  merits. 

In  acting  on  all  private  bills,  and  petitions,  a due 
regard  to  justice  ought  never  to  be  dispensed  with; 
and  favors  ought  only  to  be  granted  when  they  do 
not  interfere  with  public  good,  or  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  other  individuals.  In  passing  laws 
that  are  to  have  a partial  operation,  it  will  be  well 
to  keep  in  view  that  excellent  maxim  contained  in 
our  bill  of  rights; 

“That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  of ; 
the  people,  nation,  or  community;  and  not  for  the! 
particular  emolument  or  advantages  of  any  single 
man,  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are  a part  only  of 
that  community.” 

It  would  be  trespassing  on  your  time,  if  not  to 
your  patience,  to  attempt  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  several  matters  that  will  naturally  fall  under 
your  consideration.  The  attention  of  former  legis- 
latures has  been  frequently  occupied,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  A subject  so  interesting  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  so  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness, safety,  and  honor  of  the  state,  cannot  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  this  or  any  future  legislature. 
The  subjects  of  manufacturing,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  militia,  are  matters  usually  submitted  to 
standing  committee?;  therefore  particular  remarks 
or.  those  subjects  will  be  unnecessary. 

Many  useful  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  state,  while  no  considerable  attempts  have  been 


made  to  improve  our  state  of  agriculture:  Al- 

though we  ought  to  rely  as  much  as  possible  on 
bome-manufacturts  for  a supply  of  manufactured 
articles,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
main  source  of  our  wealth  and  the  subsistence  of 
every  class  of  citiz°ns,  must  depend  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  When  our  farms  were  new,  and 
unimpaired  by  tillage,  it  was  profitable  to  extend 
our  labors,  and  cast  our  seed  ever  a large  portion 
of  our  soil;  but  as  our  lands  become  less  productive 
by  the  frequency  of  crops,  it  is  necessary  that  new 
modes  of  husbandry  should  be  resorted  to,  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  in  a fertile  state;  and  that  the 
different  qualities  of  the  soil  be  improved  to  the 
best  advantage  for  tillage,  or  grazing,  which,  in  all 
probability,  will  require  more  labor  and  expense  in 
cultivating  an  equal  quantity  of  land,  and  of  course 
prevent  the  too-frequent  emigration  of  the  labor- 
ing class  of  our  citizens. 

I do  not  expect  that  the  state  of  our  finances  Is 
such,  as  to  admit  of  expendiiures  on  the  subject; 
yet  it  is  possible  that  something  may  be  done  that 
would  prove  useful,  by  authorising  patriotic  and 
enterprising  individuals  to  form  into  societies,  with 
corporate  privileges,  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of 
advancing  the  agricultural  interest,  encouraging 
manufactures,  and  improving  our  breed  of  domes- 
tic animals,  within  the  several  counties  where  it  is 
deemed  necessary. 

1 am  apprised,  that  an  agricultural  society  was 
incorporated  in  the  year  1806;  but  this  society 
being  extended  over  the  w’hole  state,  the  members 
living  so  remote  from  each  other,  and  the  field  for 
examination  so  extensive,  it  proved  ineffectual,  and 
now  exists  only  in  name.  I am,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  societies  formed  w ithin  proper  limits, 
may,  by  experiments,  researches,  and  correspon- 
dence with  each  other,  prove  highly  beneficial;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  industry  and  laudable 
enterprize  that  appears  among  our  citizens,  yet 
much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  indivi- 
duals, and  the  state,  by  a w'ise  direction  of  their 
labors  and  expenditures,  to  the  mos^  profi'able  ob- 
jects, and  in  the  most  useful  and  economical  man- 
ner; but  a treatise  on  the  subject  would,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  be  improper;  a hint  only  is  my  design. 

In  selecting  the  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
general  assembly,  your  own  prudence  will  lead  you 
to  seek  for  men  of  integrity,  and  uprightness  of 
conduct,  as  well  as  of  competent  capacity,  o dis- 
charge the  various  duties  attached  to  the  several 
offices  for  which  they  are  to  be  elected.  It  will  be 
necessary  at  this  session  to  elect  a senator,  from 
this  state,  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  S.  to  serve  for  the 
tern#  of  six  years,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of 
March  next;  and  also  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  that  body 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  James  Fisk,  esq. 

Sundry  communications  have  bem  made  to  me 
since  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly,  f r 
your  consideration;  all  which  will  be  seasonably 
submitted.  Your  own  interest,  and  that  of  your 
constituents,  will  engage  your  speedy  and  faithful 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  session,  and  bring 
the  same  to  a close  as  early  as  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  matters  you  may  have  under  considera- 
tion will  admit.  ISly  best  endeavors  to  second 
every  measure  you  may  adopt,  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic weal,  will  not  be  wanting.  And  it  is  my  anxious 
desire,  that  a spirit  of  harmony  and  candor  may 
prevail  with  us,  and  that  the  result  may  terminate 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  state,  and  meet  toe 
approbation  of  our  constituents. 

JONAS  GALUSIU. 

j Montpelier , Ocl.  9, 1818. 
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Legislature  of  Illinois. 

T^e  legislature  of  this  new  state  met  on  the  5th 
ultimo.  Shadrach  Bond,  esq.  it  appeared,  had  been 
ejected  governor,  by  the  people,  without  opposi- 
tion. The  votes  for  a member  of  congress  were, 
for  Mr.  M‘Lean,  1996;  for  Mr.  Cook,  1982.  The 
senators  elected  by  the  legislature  to  congress  are 
Ninian  Edwards  and  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  esquires. 
John  Messenger,  esq.  was  appointed  speaker  of  the 
senate,  and  Robt.  Moore,  esq.  speaker  of  the  house 
*f  representatives. 

GOVEHiron’s  MESSAGE. 

Jpsliow- citizens  of  the  Senate,  and 

of  the  house  of  representatives : 

Intrusted  by  the  people  with  the  executive  power 
of  the  state,  1 enter  upon  the  duties  assigned  me, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the  many  obli- 
gatioos  I am  under,  for  this  evidence  of  the  public 
confidence.  Whilst  animated  and  encouraged  with 
the  idea  that  my  past  conduct  has  been  stich  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens,  to  merit  the  of- 
jfice  to  which  1 have  been  elected,  I feel  oppressed 
and  embarrassed  with  the  reflection,  that  so  much 
has  t>een  confided  to  such  feeble  hands.  Associated, 
however,  with  the  general  assembly,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  most  important  duties,  I confidently 
rely  upon  the  information  and  support  to  be  derived 
from  your  co-operation.  The  people  of  the  state 
have  formed  a constitution,  by  which  they  have 
secured  to  themselves  the  blessings  of  liberty  and 
free  government;  if  the  principles  which  adorn 
that  instrument  are  cherished  and  kept  alive,  the 
future  fortune  of  the  state  cannot  fail  to  be  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  To  the  preservation  of  principles 
so  sacred,  the  influence  of  your  example,  and  the 
skilful  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  you  ar* 
yested,  will  greatly  contribute.  If  the  minds  of 
any  of  us  have  heretofore  been  infected  with  a spirit 
of  division,  which  had  not  its  foundation  in  a dif- 
ference pf  principle;  if  the  conduct  of  any  has  been 
hitherto  influenced  by  unmerited  partiality  or  un- 
iust  resentment,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
period  has  now  arrived  when  the  public  good,  and 
public  justice  imperiously  require  the  extinguish- 
ment of  that  spirit,  and  the  pursuance  of  a course 
of  conduct  that  will  do  justice  and  do  good. 

Having  made  these  observations,  ][  proceed  to 
give  you  such  information  of  the  state  of  the  govern- 
ment as  is  in  my  possession,  and  respectfully  to  re- 
commend to  your  consideration  the  adoption  of 
some  of  those  measures  which  appear  to  me  the 
piost  advisable. 

'fhe  treasury  will  be  found  in  a state  of  present 
^embarrassment,  when  the  reports  of  the  proper  offi- 
cers are  laid  before  you;  the  credit  of  the  state  is 
consequently  impaired.  It  is  believed,  however, 
with  a proper  arrangement  of  the  grants  and  dona- 
tions fvhich  have  been  made  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  in  changing  the  system  of  tax- 
ation, which  must  necessarily  be  done’,  the  burthen 
of  taxes  upon  individuals  need  not  be  increased. 
It  is  due  to  the  claimants,  and  the  the  publip  inte- 
rest requires,  that  claims  now  due,  and  unpaid  at 
the  treasury,  should  be  speedily  satisfied;  for  this 

urpose  I recommend  the  propriety  of  authorising, 

y law,  the  borrowing,  on  the  credit  of  the  state, 
an  amount  pf  money  sufficient  to  answer  those  de- 
mands, at  such  a yate  of  interest,  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  legislature  shall  prescribe. 

The  code  of  laws  adopted  and  enapted  under  the 
territorial  government  requires  a thorough  revision 
—some  pf  thpse  laws  will  be  found  illy  adapted  to 
our  changeof  condition,  whilst  others  willdoubtless 
j)e  expunged  as  pseless  and  inapplicable.  And  upon 


this  subject,  permit  me  to  remark  that,  in  many  c.'.- 
ses,  the  punishment  for  crimes  is  unnecessarily  se- 
vere.  This  degree  of  severity  has,  no  doubt,  been  oc- 
casioned, in  some  measure,  by  the  want  of  jails  and 
suitable  places  of  confinement.  I therefore  recom- 
mend the  passage  of  a law,  making  it  obligatory 
upon  the  several  counties  to  build  strong  substar - 
tial  prisons.  If  the  prospect  in  our  finanpes  will 
justify  the  measure,  the  erection  of  a state  prison, 
to  confine  the  more  heinous  offenders,  wherein  they 
may  be  punished  by  confinement,  and  at  the  same 
time,  work  out  the  expenses  thereof,  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  punishment,  and  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, produce  a revenue  to  the  state. 

The  subject  of  education,  (the  means  for  which 
have  been  so  amply  provided  bv  the  bounty  of  the 
general  government,)  cannot  fail  to  engross  your 
serious  attention.  It  would  be  well  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  or  election  of  trustees  in  each 
township  sufficiently  populated, and  empower  them 
to  lease,  for  limited  periods,  the  section  reserved 
*nd  granted  for  the  use  of  schools  within  the  same 
requiring  them  to  appropriate  the  rents  arising 
therefrom  to  such  use  and  in  the  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  townships  of  land  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  state  for  the  use  of  a semina- 
ry of  learning,  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be.  so  dispos- 
ed of  at  present  as  to  authorise  the  passage  of  a 
law  to  commence  the  undertaking;  but  at  least  a 
part  of  them  may  be  leased,  and  the  rents  arising 
therefrom  may  be  laid  up  or  vested  in  some  pro- 
ductive fund,  as  a sacred  deposit,  to  be  hereafter 
appropriated  to  the  object  for  which  the  grants 
were  made.  Such  a course  will  render  those  lands 
productive,  and  when  the  period  shall  arrive  at 
which  it  may  be  advisable  to  sell  them,  they  will  be 
extensively  improved  and  of  great  value.  Thesje 
donations,  together  with  the  per  centum  upon  the 
nett  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands 
within  the  state,  which  have  been  appropriated  for 
similar  purposes,  with  proper  arrangement,  will 
create  a fund  sufficiently  large  to  educate  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state  to  the  remotest  period  of  time., 
It  is  our  imperious  duty,  for  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  which  we  are  answerable  to  God  and  our 
country,  to  watch  over  this  interesting  subject, 
No  employment  can  be  more  engaging  than  that 
of  husbanding  those  resources  which  will  spread 
through  all  classes  of  our  fellow  citizens  the  means 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge — which,  in  the  freedom 
of  our  institutions,  will  make  the  child  of  the  poor- 
est parent  a useful  member  of  society  and  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country — and  which,  by  enlightening 
the  mind,  will  lead  to  new  discoveries  in  the  arts, 
and, to  new  improvements  in  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures. 

Some  provisions  by  law,  authorising  the  leasing 
of  the  Salt  Springs,  and  the  lands  granted  for  the 
use  of  the  same,  will  be  necessary,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  an  assignment  of  the  lease  which  was 
entered  into  by  the  present  lessees  of  the  Ohio  Sa, 
line,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
would  be  readily  made  to  the  state  upon  applica- 
tion. A valuable  saline  has  been  discovered  on 
Shoal  Creek,  in  the  county  of  Bond,  and  but  a sin- 
gle section  of  land  has  been  reserved  for  its  use. 
If  a larger  grant  of  wood  land,  contiguous  thereto, 
could  be  procured,  it  would  be  found  highly  ad- 
vantageous. 

Possessed  of  a country  not  surpassed  for  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  intersected  and  almost  surrounded 
by  lakes  and  rivers  convenient  for  navigation,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  means  requisite  for 
the  commencement  of  any  internal  improvement  of 
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consequence  are  not  within  our  possession.  The 
money  which  h;  s been  appropriated,  and  which  it 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  congress  in 
making  roads  leading  to  the  state,  would  go  far  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  our  water  courses;  in  a 
few  years,  it  is  believed,  that  fund  will  accumulate 
to  an  amount  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
cutting  a canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan and  the  Illinois  river.  The  advantages  re- 
sulting from  such  a work  are  too  obvious  to  re* 
.quire  comment.  By  means  thereof,  together  with 
the  canal  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  hrie  and 
Hudson  river,  which  is  already  in  a state  of  great 
forwardness,  a water  communication  from  our  very 
doors  will  be  opened  to  the  Atlantic,  by  way  of  the 
lakes.  I therefore  recommend  an  early  applica- 
tion to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure such  a change  in  the  disposition  of  that  fund 
as  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  furtherance  of  so 
desirable  a purpose — Such  a measure  is  advisable 
in  apolitical  as  well  as  commercial  point  of  view’. 

'J 'he  bond  of  union  between  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern states  will  be  strengthened  by  constant  inter- 
course and  common  interest. 

Your  duties  at  thepresent  session  will  be  various 
and  extensive,  among  which,  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
assigned  to  the  courts  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  system  of  practice  to  be  pursued 
therein;  the  organization  of  the  militia  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  public  officers  of  the  state,  and  the 
difioition  of  their  respective  powers  and  duties,  are 
all  important. 

Before  1 conclude,  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you,  and  through  you,  my  fellow  citizens  at  large, 
upon  the  late  happy  change  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. May  your  conduct  be  characterized  by 
that  wisdom,  prudence  and  unanimity  which  w’ill 
preserve  our  liberties  inviolate:  and  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  our  beautiful  state — and  may  that  Almigh- 
ty Being,  from  whose  goodness  and  bounty  all  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  have  emanated,  be  present  in 
vour  councils  and  bless  the  measures  of  your  adop- 
tion. SHADRACH  BOND. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. — OCT.  10. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  present  lessees  of  the  Ohio  or 
Wabash  Saline,  reported  as  follows: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
lessees  of  the  Ohio  Saline,  beg  leave  to  report: 
That  they  have  performed  that  duty,  and  upon  ex- 
amination, find  that  they  have  a lease  from  the 
United  States  for  that  place,  which  will  not  expire 
until  the  19th  day  of  June,  1820.  Agreeable  to 
that  lease,  it  will  yield  to  this  state,  a revenue  of 
§2318  75,  per  annum.  The  lessees  propose  to  sur- 
render to  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  the 
conti*act  may  be  transferred  to  this  state,  provided 
the  present  general  assembly  will  pass  a law  au- 
thorising some  persons  to  execute  a lease  to  them, 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  year  1820.  So  soon 
as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  general  government 
has  agreed  to  the  transfer,  they  propose  the  fol- 
lowing term%  viz.  They  agree  to  pay  to  the  state, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to 
commence  from  the  passage  of  such  law’,  if  permit- 
ted to  sell  their  salt  at  one  dollar  and  twenty  five 
cents  per  bushel;  otherwise  they  will  pay  to  the 
state  §10,000  per  annum,  and  be  permitted  to  sell 
the  salt  at  §1  50  per  bushel.  In  either  case,  the 
rent  to  be  paid  half  yearly  in  the  bank  of  Illinois, 
at  Shawneetown.  Their  propositions  marked  A 
and  B,  are  herewith  submitted;  from  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  Jonathan  Taylor,  a lessee  of  one  fifth  part 
of  said  works,  claims  .an  exemption  from  the  rise  of 


rent,  until  the  first  day  of  May  next,  in  consequence 
of  improvements  made  by  him  at  the  said  saline-— 
Your  committee  however  cannot  discover  in  the  said 
Taylor’s  lease,  any  stipulation  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment authorising  him  to  make  such  improve- 
ments,but  from  information  given  to  your  commit-* 
tee  by  governor  Edwards,  who  heretofore  bad  the 
superintendance  of  said  saline,  it  appears  that  the 
general  government  always  remunerated  persons 
making  valuable  improvements  there,  such  particu- 
larly, as  those  reported  and  believed  to  have  been1 
made  by  the  said  Taylor:  on  being  allowed  as  afore- 
said, Taylor  agrees  to  relinquish  all  claim  on  the- 
general  government  of  this  state  for  said  im- 
provements.— Your  committe  further  report  that 
from  the  best  information  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  upon  the  subject,  they  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposition  to  pay  §8,000  per  annum,  and  sell 
the  salt  at  §1  25  per  busnel,  will  be  most  condu- 
cive to  the  interest  of  the  state.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 


Upper  Canada. 

The  Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  met  at  York  on 
the  14th  ult.  The  Session  was  opene  1 with  a short 
speech  by  the  new  Governor,  sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 
The  following  passage  from  this  speech  alludes  to 
the  late  convention  which  was  convened  through 
the  influence  of  a Mr.  Gourlay  from  England: 

“In  the  course  of  your  investigation,  you  will,  I 
doubt  not,  feel  a just  indignation  at  the  attempt 
which  has  been  made  to  excite  discontent  and  to 
organize  sedition.  Should  it  appear  to  you  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  cannot  exist  without  dr.n- 
ger  to  the  constitution,  in  framing  a law  of  preven- 
tion, your  dispassionate  wisdom  will  be  careful 
that  it  shall  not  unwarily  trespass  on  the  sacred 
right  of  the  subject,  to  seek  a redress  of  his  grie- 
vances by  petition.” 

To  this  passage  the  “legislative  concil”  thus  re- 
ply« 

“We  shall  at  all  times  feel  a just  indignation  at 
every  attempt  which  may  excite  discontent  or  or- 
ganize sedition,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  us  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  cannot  exist  without  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution,  in  framing  a law  of  preven. 
tion,  we  will  be  careful  that  this  shall  not,  unwari- 
ly, trespass  on  the  sacred  right  of  the  subject,  to 
seek  h redress  of  his  grievances  by  petition.” 

To  the  same  paragraph,  the  “commons  house  of 
assembly”  reply  as  follows: — 

“We  feel  a just  indignation  at  the  systematic  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  excite  discontent 
and  organize  sedition  in  this  happy  colony,  whilst 
the  usual  and  constitutional  mode  of  appeal  for 
real  or  supposed  grievances  has  ever  been  open  to 
the  people  of  this  province,  never  refused  or  even 
appealed  to,  and  deeply  lament  that  the  insidious 
designs  of  one  factious  individual  should  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  into  the  support  of  his  vile  ma- 
chinations, so  many  honest  men  and  loyal  subjects 
to  his  majesty.  We  remember  that  this  favored 
land  was  assigned  to  our  fathers  as  a retreat  for 
suffering  loyalty,  and  not  a sanctuary  for  sedition. 
In  the  course  of  our  investigation  should  it  appear 
to  this  bouse  that  a convention  of  delegates  cannot 
exist  without  danger  to  the  constitution,  in  fram- 
ing a law  of  prevention,  we  will  carefully  distin- 
guish between  such  convention  and  the  lawful 
act  of  the  subject  in  petitioning  for  a redress  of 
real  or  imaginary  greivances,  that  sacred  right  of 
every  British  subject,  which  we  will  ever  bold  iii 
violable.” 
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Law  Intelligence. 

From  the  Franklin  Gazelle. 

A novel  and  very  important  question  of  law,  as 
respects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  in 
admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  has  been  decided 
by  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  during  their  present  session  in  Philadelphia. 
The  question  arose  out  of  a warrant  of  attachment 
issued  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Rhode  Island  district,  tested  on  the  8th 
July,  1818,  directed  to  the  marshals  of  the  districts 
of  Rhode  Island,  New  York  and  the  eastern  and 
western  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  This  warrant 
reciting  that  the  ship  Frances  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  captors  in  the  Rhode  Island 
district  in  the  year  1813,  a certain  bale  or  box  of 
merchandize,  part  of  that  cargo,  had  by  mistake, 
been  delivered  to  a certain  James  Stewart,  and 
taken  out  of  that  district,  that  after  monition,  dis- 
obedience, contempt  and  warrant  of  attachment, 
Stewart  had  absconded  from  the  United  States,  and 
that,  on  the  representation  of  Stewart’s  proctor  and 
the  captors,  that  Peter  Graham,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  in  possession  of  the  said  box  or  bale  of  mer- 
chandize, or  the  proceeds  thereof,  a monition  had 
been  issued  to,  and  served  upon  him  to  bring  in  the 
same;  and  that,  he  having  disobeyed  the  monition, 
and  being  in  contempt  therefor,  the  warrant  in  ques- 
tion issued,  which  commanded  the  marshals  to 
whom  it  v/as  directed  in  the  name  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  to  attach  and  arrest  the  said 
Peter  Graham  if  to  be  found  in  their  districts,  re- 
spectively, and  hold  him  in  close  custody  to  answer 
said  court  for  his  contempt:  or  if  he  cannot  be  found 
within  the  districts,  respectively,  then  to  seizo  and 
sequester  the  goods  and  effects  of  Peter  Graham 
to  the  amount  of  $>2000. 

The  marshal  having  taken  Mr.  Graham  into  cus- 
tody by  virtue  of  this  warrant  of  attachment,  he 
sued  out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of 
contesting  the  lawfulness  of  the  confinement.  Mr. 
Jlinney  was  heard  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Graham  on 
Monday  last,  denying  the  power  of  any  district  or 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  send  or  exe- 
cute its  process  out  of  the  district  over  which  such 
court  presides;  and  denying  the  legality  of  this  pro- 
cess in  particular,  because  Graham  never  was  a 
party  to  the  proceeding  in  Rhode  Island;  and  also 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  warrant  on  various 
points  of  form.  The  court  in  consideration  of  the 
novelty  and  great  importance  of  the  question,  re- 
quested the  district  .attorney,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  to  ar- 
gue it  in  support  of  the  warrant,  which  he  under- 
took to  do  accordingly,  but  asked  for  a few  days 
time  to  examine  it.  The  court  therefore  postponed 
the  argument  until  Friday,  when  it  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  support  of  the  warrant,  and  Mr. 
Chauncey  in  reply  and  conclusion  against  it.  In 
support  of  the  warrant,  it  was  contended  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  had  given  to  the  several 
courts  of  the  United  States  ail  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,  without  other  limitation  than  the 
cases  themselves,  or  subject  matter  required,  and 
that  as  respected  place  there  was  no  limit  to  their 
jurisdiction;  that  this  being  a case  of  prize,  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rhode  Island  admiralty 
court  had  once  attached  by  possession  of  the  thing, 
its  process  would  reach  all  the  incidents  and  con- 
sequences of  such  a case;  and  that  by  the  practice 
and  principles  of  all  prize  courts,  which  are  interna- 
tional, not  municipal  tribunals,  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  or  by  territorial  limitations. 

On  Saturday  morning,  judge  Washington  deliver- 


ed the  opinion  of  the  court,  stating,  that  though 
during  the  argument  the  judges  were  not  without 
some  doubt  on  the  subject,  yet  they  had  determined 
to  discharge  Mr.  Graham  from  custody  on  the 
ground  that  the  several  circuit  and  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  are  limited  in  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  territorial  districts,  to  which  they  are 
respectively  allotted  in  their  organization,  and  can- 
not extend  their  process  beyond  their  local  limits, 
except  in  certain  cases  specially  provided  for  by 
law,  of  which  this  is  not  one. 


Law  of  New  Jersey. 

The  slave  trade.  We  trust  the  act  of  the  state 
of  New  Jersey,  inserted  below,  may  be  effectual 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scenes  so  shocking  to 
humanity  as  the  people  of  that  state  and  several 
others,  have  latterly  been  compelled  to  witness — 
scenes  that  would  have  disgraced  a land  of  pagans, 
— in  which  father  and  son  chained  together,  were 
lashed  from  the  wife  and  mother,  by  infamous  men 
calling  themselves  Christians — whose  trade  it  was  to 
deal  in  human  flesh;  who  ought  to  be  more  respect- 
ed for  butchering  and  exposing  pieces  of  negro- 
beef  for  sale  on  the  public  shambles,  than  for  their 
cruel  dealings  in  live  stock. 

STATE  OF  HEW-JEIISEY. 

An  act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves,  or  ssr* 
vants  of  color,  out  of  this  state. 

Sec.  1 . Be  it  enacted  by  the  council  and  general  as - 
sembly  of  this  state , and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  no  negro  or  other  slave 
or  servant  of  color  for  life  or  years,  shall  hereafter 
be  removed,  exported  or  carried  out  of  this  state 
except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  slnd  be  it  enacted , That  if  any  person  shall 
send  to  sea,  or  export,  or  attempt  to  export  from 
this  state,  or  send  or  carry  out  of,  or  attempt  to 
send  or  carry  out  of  this  state,  except  as  is  by  this 
act  provided,  any  slave  or  servant  of  color,  for  life 
or  years,  every  person  so  exporting,  or  attempting 
to  export,  or  sending,  or  carrying  out  of  this,  or 
attempting  to  send  or  carry  out  of  this  state,  such 
slave  or  servant,  and  his,  her  or  their  aiders  and 
and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor, 
on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  less 
than  1000  nor  more  than  2000  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment to  hard  labor  for  any  term  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  four  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  And  further  that  every  slave  or  ser- 
vant so  exported  or  carried  out  of  this  state,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  exported  or  carried  out  of  this  state, 
or  sent  to  sea,  shall  be  free, 

Sec-  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall 
hereafter  sell,  transferor  assign,  any  slave  or  ser- 
vant of  color  for  life  or  years,  to  any  non-resident  or 
person  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  or  to 
any  person  intending  to  remove,  or  export,  or  carry 
such  slave  or  servant  out  of  this  state,  every  per- 
son so  knowingly  selling,  transferring  or  assigning, 
such  slave  or  servant,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished 
by  fine  not  less  than  500  nor  more  than  1000  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  And  further,  that  every  slave  or  servant  so 
sold,  transferred  or  assigned  to  any  non-resident  or 
person  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  or  to 
any  person,  intending  to  remove  or  export,  or  carry 
away  such  slave  or  servant  out  of  this  state,  shall  be 
free. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall 
purchase  or  take  a transfer,  or  assignment  of  any 
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slave  or  servant  of  color  for  life  or  years,  with  a 
design  or  intent  to  export,  or  send,  or  carry  such 
slave  or  servant  out  ofthis  state,  such  person  shall 
be  de  emed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  fi:*.e,  not  less  than  1000  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  2000,  or  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  years, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  oft><c  court.  And  father, 
that  every  slave  or  servant  so  purchased,  transfer- 
red or  assigned,  shall  be  free. 

The  following  resolut  ions  were  also  passed  dur- 
ing the  session,  which  iosed  last  week: 

Resolved,  That  the  senators  and  representatives 
of  !i.U  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
be  requested  to  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the 
passing  of  an  act  of  congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  prevent  the  transportation  of  slaves  or  servants 
of  color  from  any  state  to  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  cases  where,  by  the  laws  of  such 
State,  such  transportation  is  prohibited. 

Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  a copy  of  this  resolution  to 
each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  this 
state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 


Agriculture. 

Address  of  goyebsor cltnton  to  the  aghjcultu- 

RAL  SOCIETY  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

JWr.  president , and  gentleman  of  the  agricultural  so- 
ciety of  Jefferson  county: 

Independently  of  the  fluttering  references  which 
have  been  made  iu  the  very  able  address  just  de- 
livered, and  which  demand  my  sincere  acknow- 
ledgmeuts,  it  would  he  difficult  forme  to  refrain 
from  expressing  the  high  gratification  which  I have 
derived  from  the  first  exhibition  of  this  respecta- 
ble association. 

When  we  recollect  that  scarcely  twenty  years 
have  passed  away  since  the  first  inhabitant  erected 
his  hut  in  this  county;  and  when  we  see  that  it  now 
contains  flourishing  villages  and  a considerable 
population,  characterized,  as  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  evince,  by  intelligent  views  and  well  di- 
rected exertions;  that  its  soil  is  uncommonly  fer 
tile,  and  its  climate  eminently  salubrious;  and  when 
vve  consider,  that,  with  the  natural  advantages 
which  flow  from  its  extensive  connection  with  our 
interior  seas,  and  the  artificial  facilities  which  it 
will  derive  from  the  improvement  of  our  internal 
navigation,  the  markets  of  the  north  and  the  south 
will  be  open  to  productions — we  must  be  persuad- 
ed, that  the  attainment  of of  population  and 

exuberance  of  wealth,  depends  entirely  upon  your 
selves. 

You  have,  gentlemen,  wisely  chosen  the  true 
road  which  leads  to  prosperity.  Agriculture  is  the 
source  of  subsisteace;  subsistence  is  the  basis  of 
population;  and  population  is  the  foundation  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  Agriculture  is  also  the  parent 
of  individual  and  national  opulence.  It  compre- 
hends in  its  operations,  all  the  sources  of  wealth. 
It  employs  land,  labor,  and  capital.  It  comprises 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  embra- 
ces almost  every  method  of  obtaining  food  by  labor, 
and  includes  the  raising  of  domestic  animals,  be- 
cause that  employment  is  necessarily  identified 
with  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  food.  And  as  the 
prosperity  of  a country  essentially  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  surplus  produce  derived  from  the 
soil,  and  as  the  amount  of  the  materials  of  subsis- 
tence will  always  be  regulated  by  the  exertions  of 
agriculture,  it  is  evident  that  its  benefits  in  these 


respects  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Rut 
when  we  further  reflect,  that  it  is  favorable  to  ex- 
ercise, the  guardian  of  health— to  contemplation, 
the  parent  of  wisdom — to  activity,  the  friend  of  vir- 
tue; and  (to  adopt  the  emphatic  language  of  a su- 
blime poet)  to  that 

“Sweet  peace,  which  goodness  bosoms  ever,” 
we  must  all  admit,  that  as  it  was  the  first,  it  is  also 
the  b^st  pursuit  of  mankind. 

Among  the  various  measures  adopted  for  the 
promotion  of  this  pursuit,  and  its  invariable  com- 
panion, domestic  manufactures,  the  most  effectual 
is  the  establishment  of  societies  for  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  information,  and  for  the  excitement 
ofindustry  and  emulation.  This  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  this  county,  and  a wise  legislature  will  che- 
rish such  institutions  with  extraordinary  patronage. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  at  the  head  of  this  establishment 
distinguished  men,  applying  with  so  much  public 
spirit  the  gifts  of  nature,  the  endowments  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  bounties  of  fortune,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  favoured  region.  It  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  men  who  have  encircled  themselves  w ith 
high  renown,  and  elevated  the  character  of  their 
country,  planting  the  olive  by  the  laurel,  and  cul- 
tivating the  arts  ofpeace  with  the  same  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  directed  the  storm  of  war. 
And  it  is  a subject  of  high  felicitation  to  witness 
this  confederacy  of  scientific,  and  practical  men,  to 
behold  the  experienced  agriculturist  and  enlight- 
ened professional  man  combining  their  powers  in 
favor  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures, 
and  devising  ways  and  means  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic prosperity. 

There  was  a period  of  danger  When  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  this  state  were  directed  with  peculi- 
al  anxiety  to  this  region;  when  you  passed  with  ho- 
nor through  the  difficulties  with  which  you  were 
environed,  and  vindicated  the  character  of  Ameri- 
ca at  the  point  of  the  sword.  On  this  day  the  pub 
lie  eye  is  fixed  on  you  with  equal  attention,  to 
view  the  prosperity  of  your  agriculture,  and  the 
wide-spreading  and  far-extending  progress  of  your 
useful  improvements;  and  l am  happy  to  say,  that 
there  will  be  no  disappointment.  The  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  v/ho  have  united  with  me  in  this  vi- 
sit, also  unite  with  me  in  this  expression  of  appro- 
bation. We  offer  you  our  best  acknowledgments 
for  your  friendly  invitation  and  cordial  reception, 
and  we  humbly  implore  the  blessings  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  you  individually  and  collectively,  and 
on  the  inhabitants  in  general  of  this  flourishing 
county. 


New  States. 

FROM  THE  ST.  LOUIS  KNQ.UTIIF.TI. 

The  Illinois  state  is  going  into  operation  under 
the  constitution  which  it  has  just,  formed.  The 
election  is  just  held  for  the  members  of  the  first 
legislature  under  the  state  government.  A re- 
presentative to  congress  will  be  elected  at  1 lie 
same  time.  The  legislature  will  meet  in  October, 
in  time  to  appoint  two  senators  to  sit  in  the  next 
congress 

The  Illinois  will  be  the  twenty  first  in  the  nume- 
rical order  of  the  states;  the  second  in  territorial 
extent;  and  the  first  in  richness  ofsoil  and  capacity 
for  supporting  a dense  population. 

The  -Missouri  territory  will  be  formed  into  a state 
this  winter.  She  will  be  No.  22  in  the  union,  and 
will  be  a star  of  the  first  magnitude,  if  justice  is 
done  her  in  the  next  congress. 

The  Alabama  territory  will  probably  become  a 
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state  this  winter.  Her  inhabitants  are’getting  up 
petitions  to  that  effect;  and  taking  her  population 
to  be  upwards  of  60,000,  the  success  of  the  appli- 
cation will  be  a matter  of  course.  The  thirteen 
United  States  of  America  will  then  be  twenty  three 
in  number.  Such  is  the  march  of  liberty  when  sci- 
ence directs  her  steps. 

The  following  winter  will  likewise  probably  see 
the  erection  of  two  new  territorial  governments. 

1.  The  Red  river , and  the  country  which  lies 
south  of  it  towards  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The 
proximity  of  this  district  to  New  Mexico,  the  set- 
tlements forming  on  the  Trinity  and  Galvezton , and 
ihe  tide  of  emigration  which  is  now  flowing  up  the 
Red  river,  may  require  the  presence  of  a vigorous 
local  government  to  prevent  the  irregularities 
which  might  otherwise  happen  on  a territory  so  ex- 
posed and  so  remote  from  the  national  power 

2.  The  North  West  territoi'y — This  name  was  for- 
merly given  to  all  that  country  which  lies  in  the  forks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio;  but  since  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  .have  been  carved  out 
of  it,  die  name  is  confined  to  the  district  which  lies 
towards  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  bounded 
by  lake  Superior  to  the  north,  and  by  lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  east.  It  is  still  a great  territory,  though 
reduced  by  the  formation  of  such  considerable 
states.  It  is  still  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  comprises  the  ancient  French 
settlement  of  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Green  Bay.  It 
also  comprises  the  rich  copper  mines  on  Coppermine 
river,  which  have  been  so  long  and  unaccountably 
peglected  by  the  American  government.  Another 
interesting  feature  in  this  territory  is  the  near  ap- 
proach to  each  other  of  the  Owsconsin  and  the  Fox 
rivers,  which  form  the  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Mississippi  and  lake  Michigan,  and 
was  the  route  followed  by  the  French  when  they 
discovered  the  Mississippi  in  the  year  1673. 

Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin, 
is  a thoroughfare  of  Indians  and  Indian  traders, 
and  would  be  a suitable  place  for  the  residence  of 
a governor  and  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs. 


Mineralogy. 

M.  Brongniart  has  lately  published  a work  on 
Mineralogy,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
account  of  gold  and  silver  of  different  countries, 
from  1790  to  1802:  gold— African,  1500  kilogram- 
mes; Siberia,  in  Asia  1700 — Hungary,  650;  Saltz- 
burg,  75;  the  other  Austrian  states,  conjointly  with 
Saxony,  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  &c.  75 
Total  furnished  by  the  old  world,  4,000  kilogram- 
mes.—North  America,  1,600  kilogrammes;  Spanish 
South  America,  including  Chili,  Peru,  Santa  Fe, 
&c.  5,000.  The  Portuguese  possessions,  7,500. 
Total  produced  by  the  new  world,  14,100  kilogram- 
mes—making  a total  of  about  18,000  kilogrammes 
of  gold. 

During  the  same  period,  Siberia  has  produced 
17,500  kilogrammes  of  silver— Hungary,  20,000— 
Saltzburgh,  5,000;  the  Austrian  states,  5,000 — 
Hesse  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  10,000;  Saxony, 
10,000;  Norway,  Sweden,  France,  Spain,  &c.  5,000. 
— Total,  72,500  kilogrammes.  North  America, 
600,000 — Spanish  South  America,  275,000 — Total 
furnished  by  America,  875,000  kilogrammes,  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  947,500  kilogrammes  of  silver. 
These  different  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  have 
been  employed  in  European  commerce,  and  aug- 
mented the  circulating  medium  54,300,000  francs 
in  gold,  and  139,500,000  francs  in  silver — being 
about  48  millions  of  dollars'. 


— ■ — — - 

Fifty  years  ago. 

A gentleman  of  that  city  has  f.v*red  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Gazette  with  The  Leed*s  Mercury 
of  January  3,  1769.  Among  other  articles  it  con- 
tains the  following: 

“ Naples,  December  1. — Sixteen  thousand  per- 
sons have  died  here  of  the  small  pox,  but  the  fury  of 
that  distemper  begins  to  abate.*' 

“ Boston,  November  17.  1768.— On  Tuesday  a 
complaint  was  lolged  before  Richard  Dana,  and 
John  Ruddock,  Esqrs.  Justices,  against  one  of  H.  M. 
Captains,  charging  him  with  advising  a number  ot 
slaves  to  cut  their  masters*  throats.  The  Captain 
was  ordered  to  give  bond  to  answer  at  the  next 
assize. 

“ Several  of  the  transports  with  the  64th  regiment 
have  arrived.  The  Hussar  frigate  is  still  out.” — 
[The  remains  of  the  Hussar  now  lie  on  the  bottom 
near  Hell  Gate.] 

“ Charleston,  S.  C.  Nov.  14,  1768. — Since  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  month,  several  quantites  of  excel- 
lent tobacco  made  in  the  settlements,  have  been 
brought  to  this  market,  and  might  be  made  an  arti- 
cle of  export.”  [How  the  times  have  improved!] 

**  The  quantity  of  new  rice  exported  to  this  day, 
in  eight  different  vessels,  is  1660  barrels — the 
price  is  still  70s.” 

“ London,  December  29.— The  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  have  determin- 
ed to  bestow  on  the  poor  all  their  winnings  at  cards 
during  the  Holy  days.” 

“ Next  term  the  attorneys  who  are  properly  ad- 
mitted, are  to  appear  in  their  gowns,  so  that  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  petty  foggers,  who  at- 
tempt to  practice  without  any  real  authority. 

**  We  learn  from  Boston,  that  an  unfortunate  dis- 
pute has  occurred  between  the  military  and  ma- 
gistracy of  that  town,  and  that  two  of  the  revenue 
officers  had  thrown  up  their  commissions.” 

“Yesterday  Mr.  Wilkes  received  the  sacrament 
in  the  chapel  of  the  king’s  bench  prison,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  the  post  he  is  soliciting.” 


Captain  Ashmead. 

The  following  epitaph  was  written  by  capt.  Ash- 
mead,a  very  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  a few  months 
since.  It  presents  the  curious  fact  of  his  having 
performed  one  hundred,  voyages,  which  we  believe 
has  never  occurred  to  any  other  individual;  we  had 
often  heard  this  fact  mentioned,  and  are  happy  to 
have  it  substantiated  from  so  high  and  credible  a 
source  as  capt.  Ashmead,  who  has  given  it  to  the 
world  on  the  most  solemn  occasion. 

The  writer  and  subject  of  the  epitaph,  afier hav- 
ing passed  on  the  ocean  what  might  be  termed  a 
long  liferand  after  having  completed  his  hundreth 
voyage,  many  of  which  were  to  Europe,  and  some 
to  the  East-Indies,  at  last  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  shore;  he  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  chief  warden  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia; in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  this  office, 
he  gave  universal  satisfaction  and  obtained  for  him- 
self great  credit  and  honor.  He  continued  in  this 
station  until  his  dissolution,  to  which  period,  he  re- 
tained his  vigor  of  intellect  unimpared. 

We  are  proud  of  being  the  means  of  communi- 
cating these  lines  to  the  public,  which  are  so  cha- 
rac‘>  -ristic  of  the  writer,  and  which  exhibits  many 
beauties,  that  do  credit  to  his  understanding.— FMi- 
tor  Franklin  Gazette. 
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Capt.  Jishmead'i  epitaph , written  by  himself. 
tn  life’s  hard  hustle  o’er  the  troubled  seas, 
Through  many  a storm  and  many  a prosperous 
breeze. 

Thro’  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  chilling  blast. 
From  torrid  to  the  friged  zone  I’ve  past. 

Through  sickly  climes  where  each  contagious 
breath, 

Spreads  desolation  by  untimely  death. 

One  hundred  voyages,  through  unnumbered  toils, 
I’ve  sailed  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  mile9; 
Been  taken,  sunk,  and  of>  times  cast  away. 

Yet  weathered  all  in  this  close  port  to  lay. 

Where  a dead  calm  my  wearied  bark  doth  find, 
Oblig’d  to  anchor  for  the  want  of  wind. 

Here  undisturbed  at  rest  I shall  remain, 

Till  the  last  trump  calls  up  all  hands  again; 

And  what  new  perils  I shall  then  go  through, 

No  human  reason  eVer  yet  could  shew: 

But  the  same  Power  that  leads  through  earth  and 
sea, 

Will  doubtless  lead  me  through  eternity. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND  &C. 

It  seems  to  be  ascertained  and  freely  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  wheat  harvest  in  England  will 
fall  short  of  the  abundance  that  was  expected  Bar- 
ley and  oats  have  also  failed — and  ‘‘soft  com”  is 
said  to  have  hardly  given  back  the  seed  that  was 
sown.  A deficiency  of  potatoes  is  also  feared. 

The  mint  of  Great  Briiuin  has  coined,  from  the 
15th  of  June,  lt»17,  to  the  13th  of  July,  1818,  viz. 
— in  gold  coins,  6.434,032/-  equal  to  §28,595,696. 
In  silver  coins,  1,667,562/.  equal  to  §7,413,164. 

It  is  said  that  the  Sunday  schools  in  England  are 
attended  by  550,000  children. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a country  village  in  Scot- 
land. “This  country  is  still  in  a miserable  state, 
for  although  trude  is  getting  rather  better,  yet 
numbers  are  still  out  of  work;  and  the  landed  pro- 
prietors taking  advantage  of  this,  endeavor  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  labor  as  much  as  possible.  In 
this  they  have  too  well  succeeded,  and  from  the 
following  contrast  between  the  price  of  labor  and 
the  price  of  oatmeal,  you  will  easily  coDceive  how 
badly  the  people  are. 

A laborer's  wages  from  one  shilling  to  one  shilling 
and  three  pence  per  day. 

Oatmeal  from  one  shilling  and  eight  pencet  to  two 
ihilUngs  per  peck. 

Indeed,  you  will  be  hardly  able  to  imagine  how  a 
poor  man  can  manage  to  keep  himself  and  family 
alive  from  this  pittance.  I shall  explain  the  man- 
ner. Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  1816,  great 
quantities  of  potatoes  were  cultivated  next  year. 
They,  potatoe  crop  generally  succeeded  well,  and 
was  safely  secured;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  crops  of  grain,  most  of  which  suffered  from  the 
frost  selling  in  before  they  came  to  maturity.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  potatoes,  numbers  in  this  coun- 
try must  have  perished  for  real  want.— Although 
Oatmeal  be  high,  vet  potatoes  are  selling  at  eight 
or  nine  skillings  the  barrel,  so  that  the  families  are 
supplied  with  that  food  on  reasonable  terms.  Many 
families  have  nothing  but  potatoes  three  times  a 
day,  and  oatmeal  is  as  great  a rarity  as  loaf  bread 
Was  30  years  ago.” 

FRANCE. 

. An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  Marseilles 
itj  August  last.  The  remains  of  general  Al ebert 
who  was  assassinated,  m Egypt,  and  which  had  been 


deposited  at  the  Chateau  d’lf,  for  17  years,  were 
disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  to 
Strasburg,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  On  the  7th  of 
Sept,  they  were  deposited  in  the  cemetry  of  that 
city,  near  those  of  celebrated  marshal  Saxe,  with 
great  pomp. 

A woman  has  lately  been  before  the  court  of 
Correctional  Police  at  Paris,  for  publicly  wearing 
the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor— which  she 
said  she  had  earned  and  received  for  her  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram.  It  is  reported  that  she 
was  a drummer  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in 
Egypt,  when  15  years  of  age,  and  served  in  Italy. 
She  was  sentenced  to  three  days  imprisonment  only, 
but  forbidden  to  wear  the  decoration;  and,  says  the 
account,  that  she  may  not  break  all  ties  with  her 
former  comrades  in  arms,  she  has  taken  the  title  of 
Military  Laundress. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE, 

Is  reported  very  ill  of  a liver  complaint,  and  con- 
fines himself  closely  to  his  house.  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  has  deprived  him  of  the  physician  who  pos- 
sessed his  confidence,  and  the  days  of  the  ex-empe- 
ror are  considered  as  numbered. 

SPAIN. 

Tne  mutability  of  empires.— The  present  situation 
of  Spain,  as  disclosed  in  an  article  from  a late  Lon- 
don Times,  affords  a striking  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  wordly  greatness.  All  the  resources  of 
taxation  are  exhausted.  All  the  public  coffers  are 
empty.  The  army  are  in  arrears  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  officers  of  the  civil  administration  have 
been  seen  begging  alms  in  the  streets  of  Madrid.— 
Bobbers  infest  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  and 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  are  daily  expressed  by  the 
soldiers.  Without  means,  the  government  attempts 
the  prosecution  of  a war  against  its  colonies  abroad; 
and  without  justice,  oppresses  its  citizens  at  home. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  V.  three  centuries  since, 
Spain  dictated  to  almost  every  state  in  Europe,  wa9 
abundant  in  her  internal  resources,  and  presented 
a lucrative  commerce  with  the  who'e  world.  She 
is  now— as  corporal  Trim  emphatically  uttered, 
when  he  dropt  his  hat  before  Susannah — “Gone!’, 
“Sic  transit  gloria  mundiP* 

AUSTRIA. 

The  frigates  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Austria, 
and  the  Augusta,  of  44  guns  each,  under  the  com- 
mand of  cavalieur  Pasqualigo,  arrived  at  Genoa,  on 
the  1 9th  Aug.  from  Rio  Janeiro.  The  count  D’El- 
lis,  extraordinary  ambassador  of  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty to  his  most  faithful  majesty,  came  passenger. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  insurrection  at  Ceylon  was  not  subdued 
The  Celonese  discovered  great  obslancy. — The  se- 
curity they  possess  in  their  jungle  retreats,  affords 
them  hope  and  confidence. — The  British  troops  suf- 
fer greatly  from  sickness. 

WEST  INDIES. 

A brig  under  the  old  Mexican  flag,  attacked  the 
Danish  government  schooner  St  Thomas,  and  fore- 
ed  her  to  seek  shelter  in  tbe  harbor  at  St.  Croix, 
the  schooner  being  short  manned.  But  she  was 
immediately  supplied  with  men  and  proceeded  in 
search  of  the  brig,  and  they  were  in  sight  of  each 
other  at  the  latest  accounts  of  them. 

There  is  a report  that  Sweden  has  sold  the  isJ 
land  of  St.  Bartholomew’s — probably  to  Russia. 

FLORIDA. 

A letter  from  Boston,  received  in  New  York, 
states,  that  400  men  were  about  to  sail  from  IIavar 
na  to  take  possession  of  Pensacofa. 
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MEXICO. 

The  Washington  city  Gazette  says — Late  foreign 
news  furnishes  an  extract  under  the  Madrid  head, 
dated  August  3ff,  of  a convulsed  state  of  the  Mexi- 
can interior,  that  we  did  not  expect.  Coming 
through  such  a channel  we  may  reasonably  attach 
to  it  more  than  ordinary  credit.  We  had  no  idea 
that  the  independents  were  in  such  force,  and  capa- 
ble of  doing  so  much  mischief,  in  the  very  heart  of 
what  are  considered  the  most  loyal  provinces  of 
Ferdinand:  the  Mexicans,  after  all  their  boasted 
tranquility,  can  be  very  little  better  off  than  the. 
Venezuelans,  whom  we  know  to  be  engaged  in  the 
most  acive  hostilities.  The  letter  is  dated  Mexi- 
co, May  22,  received  in  Cadiz  from  Vera  Cruz,  by 
the  brig  Churruca. 

“The  peace  which  we  have  been  so  long  promis- 
ed is  not  yet  arrived,  and  I fear  is  far  distant.  We 
continue  to  be  surrounded  with  par-ies  of  insur- 
gents, that  we  cannot  venture  out  of  the  tswn.  It  is 
the  same  with  all  the  other  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
They  still  do  mischief  at  Baxio,  and  Guanaxuato 
suffers  exceedingly  from  their  disorders.  The  go- 
vernment promised  to  dispatch  a convoy  and  cou- 
rier twice  a month  for  Guanaxuato,  but  that  has 
not  yet  been  done.  Nearly  two  months  have  elap- 
sed since  we  have  had  any  news  from  that  place. — 
The  letters  complain  of  the  want  of  quicksilver  and 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  as  the  expense  of 
carriage  is  so  extremely  dear  that  the  cost  of  that 
mineral  absorbs  nearly  the  whole  prof  ts  of  the  mines. 
There  was  only  from  50  to  60  arastates  (mills  for 
the  ore)  working,  whereas  in  ordinary  times  there 
are  1,500.  Many  of  the  works  for  elaboration  have 
been  burnt** 

SOUTH  AMETUCA. 

It  is  stated  that  a large  Portuguese  ship,  prize 
to  one  of  the  Artigas’  privateers,  was  run  ashore  a 
few  days  since  at  Mount  Desert,  and  the  crew  com- 
menced soon  after  to  smuggle  the  cargo  on  shore. 
The  collector  at  Frenchman’s  Bay  had  sent  an  arm- 
ed vessel  to  take  possession  of  her.  She  was 
from  Oporto,  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro,  laden  with 
wine,  steel,  manufactures,  &c.  said  to  be  worth 
from  90  to  100, 0001.  and  was  ordered  for  St.  Barts. 

Great  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  have 
been  received  by  the  patriots  at  Angostura — from 
British  merchants.  Their  value  is  said  to  be  a 
million — of  dollars,  we  suppose. 

A letter  from  St.  Croix,  dated  Oct.  22,  says— 
“This  morning  we  had  a a arrival  from  Curracoa,  in 
10  days;  I have  conversed  with  a passenger,  who 
informs  that  he  left  La  Guayra  only  a fortnight 
since;  they  had  previous  to  his  departure  received 
the  information  of  the  plains  of  Calaboza  being 
again  in  the  possession  of  the  patriots — and  unless 
Morillo  receives  reinforcements  to  a considerable 
extent,  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  Caraccas.  He 
had  made  a requisition  on  the  inhabitants  for 
$200,000!  4,000  men!  and  2,000  mules!  The  first 
and  last  they  will  supply  him  with,  but  he  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  MEN.  The  garrison  at 
Porto  Rico,  is  too  weak  to  afford  the  least  assist- 
ance. 

“A  few  days  ago, previous  to  quitting  St>  Thomas 
for  this  place,  I had  the  satisfaction  to  se^  a num- 
ber of  the  friends  of  the  cause  embark  for  Marga* 
ritta — amongst  whom  was  col.  Marean  Montl*l9,  a 
first  rate  officer.  Gen.  M’Gregor  was  daily  exPec*' 
ed  to  call  off  Port-au-Prince,  at  which  place  he  will 
find  a number  of  friends  awaiting  him.  Cumana 
expected  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot3  ere 
this. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recogniz- 
ed the  marquis  de  Fourgeres  as  French  consul  at 
Charleston. 

Smith  Thompson,  esq.  of  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  navy,  vice  Mr.  Crownin- 
sliield,  resigned. 

A valuable  bed  of  plaster  has  lately  been  disco- 
vered within  a few  miles  of  the  village  of  Cleave- 
land,  Ohio,  equal  in  quality  to  any  in  Canada  or  in 
the  known  world. 

The  Boston  Yankee  says  there  is  now  living  in 
that  town  a gentleman  who  married  his  father’s 
sister,  his  mother’s  sister,  his  aunt,  his  neice,  his 
mother’s  neice,  his  father’s  neice,  and  neice  to  his 
two  aunts,  and  neice  to  his  sister,  his  sister’s 
daughter,  his  father  and  mother’s  daughter,  his 
uncle  and  aunt’s  daughter,  and  his  cousin. 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  elected, 
is  politically  constituted  as  follows:  Senate — 20  de- 
mocrats, 11  federalists; — House  of  representatives 

65  democrats  32  federalists of  whom  53  are  new 

members.  The  democratic  majority  ir.  the  bouse 
of  representatives  last  year  was  only  16— at  pre- 
sent 33. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  elerted^members  of 
the  16tk  congress — John  Sergeant,  Samuel  Edwards * 
Joseph  Hemphill,*  Thomas  Forrest ,*  William  Dar- 
lington,* Samuel  Gross,*  Jsmcs  Wallace,  Jacob 
Hibsham,*  Jacob  Hostetter,  Andrew  B'lden,  David 
Fullerton,*  Thomas  Rodgers,  Samuel  D.  Moore,* 
Joseph  Heister,  Robert  Philson,*  William  P.  Maclay, 
George  Dennison.  John  Murray,*  David  March *nd, 
Thomas  Patterson,*  Christian  Tarr,  Henry  Baldwin , 
and  Robert  Moore 17  democrats,  six  federal- 

ists, the  latter  in  italic;  those  marked  thus*  are 
new  members. 

By  the  votes  given  for  members  of  congress,  it 
appears  that  the  democratic  majority  in  Pennsyl- 
vania  amounts  to  28,546. 

Alabama.  The  lots  in  a town,  just  laid  out  by 
government  at  a place  called  Milton’s  Bluff,  near 
the  head  of  the  shoals  of  Tennessee  river,  called 
Marathon,  were  lately  sold  at  Huntsville — the  high- 
est price  800,  the  lowest  three  dollars — aggregate 
amount  of  the  sale  27,000. 

The  Red  river  lands  are  rapidly  settling — they 
possess  great  advantages,  being  very  rich  and  easy 
of  access  by  water.  Last  year  there  were  only 
about  100  families  settled  above  the  “raft” — it  is 
said  that  there  are  now  more  than  800,  who  have 
10,000  acres  planted  in  corn.  The  “raft”  is  said 
to  have  been  passed  by  large  vessels,  in  every 
month  of  last  year,  and  it  would  seem  might  be 
easily  removed.  The  Red  river  and  its  numerous 
branches  are  navigable  a great  distance  into  the  in- 
terior, and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  its  waters,  a 
large  trade  will  be  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines  of  Santa  Fe. 

Blakely.  The  place  where  the  city  of  Blakely 
now  stands  was,  at  this  time  last,  year,  covered  with 
“a  thick  heavy  forest,  with  no  inhabitants  and  but 
one  house” — it  is  now  said  to  have  80  houses,  10 
large  warehouses,  and  the  largest  hotel  in  the  ter- 
ritory, with  from  300  to  500  inhabitants.”  A very 
respectable  printing  establishment  has  now  gone 
out  from  N.  York,  aud  a paper  will  be  printed 
weekly  or  semi- weekly,  called  the  Blakely  Sun  and 
Alabama  Advertiser.  $600,000  worth  of  goods  and 
produce  was  deposited  there  from  December,  1817, 
to  June,  1818,  and  48  vessels  loaded  and  unloaded 
making  a tonnage  of  4000  ton*.  Ships  have  un- 
loaded there  ilirectly  from  the  West  Indies  One 
j.  0use  in  Boston  shipped  to  this  one  place  $100,000 
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in  goods  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  months.  One 
hundred  brick-makers  and  50  ship  carpenters  left 
New  York  to  work  at  B1  ikely,  a short  time  age. 
Three  steam-boats,  are  now  building — two  to  ply 
from  Blakely  into  the  interior,  and  one  of  600  tons 
to  go  to  New  Orleans.  Capital  §200,000.” 

The  Delaware  Ird  ans.  If  we  rightly  understand 
an  article  from  an  Indiana  paper,  the  Delaware 
Indians  have  agreed  wholly  to  relinquish  the  lands 
on  which  they  at  present  reside,  and  cross  the 
Mississippi. 

! Thomas  Hempstead , esq.  of  St.  Louis,  passed 
through  Lexington  (Ken.)  on  the  7th  ult.  for 
Washington  city.  He  is  the  bearer  of  a treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  the  American  commis- 
sioners and  the  Quopaw  or  Arkansas  Indians  at  St. 
Louis,  by  which  the  Indian  title  to  all  the  country 
below,  or  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  is  relinquish- 
ed to  the  United  States. 

**A  howling  waste  and  dreary  wilderness.'”  The 
exports  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  present  year,  it  is 
staged,  will  amount  to  the  value  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.' 

Vermont. — A resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  districting  that 
state,  for  the  future  choice  of  members  of  congress. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  some 
constitutional  provision  on  this  subject,  to  regulate 
it  in  all  tbe  states,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
many  disgraceful  intrigues. 

Bills  have  been  reported  for  establishing  a bank 
at  Windsor,  Burlington  and  Brattleborough,  which 
we  hope,  will  be — thrown  under  the  table. 

A committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont,  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
altering  the  laws  of  that  state  relative  to  the  de- 
scent of  real  estate,  and  the  distribution  of  personal 
estate  among  heirs,  so  that  the  portions  of  males 
and  females  shall  be  equal. 

At  a court  martial  held  in  Massachusetts,  major 
general  Burbank  has  been  found  guilty,  amongst 
other  charges,  of  having  ‘‘broken  the  seal  of  a let- 
ter, directed  to  col.  Cushing,  and  having  read  the 
same.”  He  has  beer,  removed  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualified from  holding  any  military  office  under  the 
commonwealth  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Alston , an  American  artist  of  the  greatest 
reputation,  has  lately  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, after  a successful  career  in  England.  We  bear 
he  has  brought  out  with  him  a number  of  unfinished 
pictures,  which  he  intends  to  complete  in  this  coun- 
try; and  one  finished  painting,  on  the  subject  of 
Elijah  fed  by  the  ravens , which,  it  is  hoped,  le  may 
be  induced  to  open  for  public  inspection. 

Jioundury  line.  We  are  informed,  says  a Quebec 
paper,  that  the  astronomers  who  are  employed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  British  aud  American  go- 
vernments, to  ascertain  and  run  the  line  of  latitude 
45,  having  commenced  at  St.  Regis,  have  proceed- 
ed as  far  as  lake  Champlain,  and  that  the  line  they 
have  drawn  lies  only  a few  rods  north  of  the  old  line. 

Great  five.  That  edifice  which  was  the  boast  of 
Boston — the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  was  entirely 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  iust. — 
It  caught  in  the  seventh  story,  in  the  billiard  room, 
and  first  broke  out  at  7 o’clock, — at  12,  all  was  a 
heap  of  ruins,  together  with  a few  adjoining  houses. 
The  building  belonged  to  a company,  and  cost 
about  half  a million  of  dollars.  Its  destruction  is 
another  costly  caution  against  much  wood  work  in 
our  public  buildings — and  we  sincerely  regret  this 
great  loss  to  enterprising  individuals. 

The  Exchange  Coffee  house  covered  12,753  feet 
of  ground — was  81  feet  long  on  its  east  front  and 


132  on  the  north,  and  7 stories  high— from  the 
principal  floor  to  the  dome,  which  covered  the  cen- 
tre of  the  building,  was  83  feet — and  in  the  whole 
building  there  were  nearly  300  rooms, many  of  them 
very  spacious  and  splendidly  furnished.  The  fall 
of  the  dome  produced  an  awful  effect.  The  re- 
maining walls, much  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
have  been  carefully  pulled  down — and  all  that  re- 
mains is  a mighty  mass  of  ruins.  Most  of  the  print- 
ing offices  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ex- 
change, were  removed — and  it  is^stated,  that  “fifty 
bushels  cf  types”  were  to  be  seen  in  the  street  the 
next  day. 

The  sale  of  public  lands  at  Milledgeville,  during 
the  week  ending  October  27th,  amounted  to  more 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars — a larger  sum 
than  the  entire  3ale  held  at  that  place  last  year. — 
Sixteen  townships  had  been,  and  fourteen  were 
yet  to  be  sold — Mat  hit. 

Fire  in  the  mountains.  Several  thousand  acres  cf 
the  mountainous  tract  in  the  neighborhood  of  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.  have  been  deprived  of  every  green 
thing  by  fire.  “The  “drowned  lands,”  as  they  are 
called,  are  on  fire,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  rava- 
ges of  the  element  in  those  grounds  have  extend- 
ed to  three  or  four  hundred  acres.  It  passes 
through  the  peat  formations  beneath  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  bursting  out  at  different 
points  , and  rendering  a passage  over  the  surface 
extremely  unsafe — a bullock  had  fallen  through  the 
crust  and  perished.  The  turnpike  which  crosses  a 
part  of  those  lands  is  reported  to  have  one  or  two 
miles  of  its  distance  undermined.  Our  informant 
further  states,  that  the  streams  and  hills  on  which 
are  numerous  mills,  had  so  entirely  failed, that  the 
grinding  of  grain  through  a large  extent  of  country, 
was  almost  at  an  end.” 

Hamilton,  the  soldier  who  assasinated  Maj.  Bird- 
sail,  was  executed  at  Albany  on  the  5th  inst.  The 
unfortunate  man  at  first  exulted  in  his  crime — then 
passed  into  a state  of  insensibility  in  which  he  seem- 
ed to  be  waiting  for  annihilation — after  which  be 
had  a keen  sense  of  the  wrongs  he  had  done,  and 
sincerely  repented  of  them — meeting  Lis  fate  with 
a degree  of  meekness,  fortitude  aud  hope  that  as- 
tonished all  persons.  After  he  was  swung  off,  the 
rope  broke — but  with  perfect  complacency  he  wait- 
ed for  the  adjustment  of  a new  oue,  and  assisted 
the  sheriff  in  fixing  it  round  his  own  neck. 

Auction  sales.  Account  of  duty  of  1 per  cent, 
on  sales  at  auction,  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the 
seven  licensed  auctioneers  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  quarter  commencing  August  1st,  and 
ending  31st  October  la9t. 

Jennings,  Jones  & Co.  . . . §5099  20 

Lisle,  Weir  8c  Co 4215  86 

Humes  &,  Lippincotts,  . . . 3987  47 

Taylor  & Wagner,  . 1554  46 

Steel  & Mercer,  .....  1439  58 

Conrad,  Sparhawk  &.  Co.--  . . 1434  30 

Peirsol  & Greland,  ....  242  03 

The  Macedonian  frigate,  completely  refitted, 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  on  t lie  6th  inst.  for  her  original 
destination — greeted  by  the  cheers  of  multitudes. 
New  masts,  spars,  rigging,  sails,  &.c. — entire  sets 
of  each,  were  made,  prepared,  and  fitted,  in  the 
space  of  eighteen  dr.ys. 

“ Revival  of  trade.” — Under  this  head,  a New 
York  Gazette  states,  that  the  steam  boat  which  ar- 
rived yesterday  from  Albany,  “brought  about  300 
passengers,  most  of  them  traders,  with  about 
§400,000  in  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  goods  ” 

From  the  Delaware  IVafdtttian.  Mr.  Roflnev  Jfas 
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laid  before  the  president  a long  and  very  interest- 
ing report  upon  the  subject  of  his  late  mission  to 
the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  accompanied  by  a very  able 
note  advocating  the  justice  and  expediency  of  ac- 
knowledging the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  La  Plata.  Ia  adopting  this  manly  course 
Mr.  Rodney  has  realized  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  met  the  wishes  of  a large  majority  of 
the  nation.  He  row  stands  before  the  country  as 
an  open,  honorable  and  consistent  statesman,  and 
a firm,  undeviating  advocate  ofthe  rights  of  man. 
— Disdaining  to  ‘palter  in  a double  sense,*  when 
great  and  important  interests  are  at  stake,  he  has 
advocated,  with  sincerity,  a measure  sanctioned 
by  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  In  so  doing  we  repeat  our  belief, 
that  he  will  be  supported  by  the  stiff rages  of  the 
nation,  whose  generous  feeling  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
triot cause,  will  derive  additional  force  from  the 
sanction  conferred  upon  it  by  the  able  report  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

[We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Rodney  has 
not  offered  any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
acknowledging  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres.] 

Ed.  Keg. 

Wheat  from  Chili . — We  understand  that  judge 
Bland  has  brought  from  Chili,  amongst  other  pro- 
ductions, some  peculiar  to  that  country — a small 
quantity  of  wheat,  which  has  been  distributed  for 
experiment,  amongst  gentlemen  of  agricultural 
taste  and  observation. 

Chili  is  said  to  be  the  finest  wheat  country  in  the 
world;  producing  the  finest  grain,  and  the  greatest 
yield.  That  brought  by  judge  Bland,  we  are  told, 
is  very  white,  and  is  somewhat  shorter,  rounder  and 
fuller  in  the  grain  than  ours  usually  is.  Those  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  it  has  been  distributed,  would  do 
well  to  be  particular  in  noting  the  time  of  sowing, 
the  space  of  ground,  and  the  quantity  produced. 
It  has  been  observed  of  animals,  perhaps  more 
particularly  horses,  and  grain  that  one  improves, 
while  the  other  deteriorates,  in  being  transplanted 
from  the  southward  to  the  northward — and  vice 
versa. — Maryland  Censor . 

The  late  Mrs.  Mams.  We  copy  the  following 
obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Adams,  the  worthy  consort 
of  president  Adams,  from  the  Essex  Register. 

Madam  Adams  was  a daughter  ofthe  rev.  Wm. 
Smith,  of  Weymouth,  then  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
who  died  in  1/84.  He  was  a gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners, and  of  reputation  in  his  profession.  While 
Mr.  Adams  was  in  public  life,  his  domestic  life  was 
a theme  of  congratulation  to  his  friends,  and  not 
Xinknown  in  the  history  of  his  administration.  Ma- 
dam Adams  was  an  affectionate,  but  firm  woman. 
Acquainted  with  the  economy  and  duties  of  a pri- 
vate condition,  and  not  unequal  to  the  care  and 
dignity  of  the  highest  honors.  Our  public  honors 
are  possessed  by  her  posterity. — She  was  possessed 
of  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  great  occur- 
rences in  it. — She  had  a distinct  view  of  public 
men  and  measures,  and  had  her  ov/n  judgment  upon 
them,  which  she  was  free  to  disclose  to  her  friends, 
but  not  eager  to  defend  in  public  circles.  She  had 
the  vigor  of  a firm  constitution,  and  seemed  de- 
signed for  great  old  age.  She  was  in  appearance 
of  middle  size,  and  preserved  the  dress  of  the  ma- 
trons of  New  Enghml.  The  worthy  president  al- 
ways appeared  as  the  friend,  who  had  lived  him- 
self into  one  with  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  The  loss 
is  the  greatest  that  can  be  fait  in  his  old  age. 

Died,  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  17th  Sept,  last,  bre- 
vet-major Joint  lJentland%  late  of  the  £2d  regt.  U. 


S.  infantry.  M>jor  Pentland  entered  fhe  service 
at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  during  its  continuance  reaped 
a full  share  of  its  dangers  and  vicissitudes.  Hr  was 
at  the  taking  of  York  and  Fort  George,  and  served 
in  the  memorable  expedition  down  the  St.  Law 
rence.  In  the  arduous  camnaignoof  1814,  be  was 
one  ofthe  gallant  band  who  formed  the  brigade  of 
gen.  Scott;  and  at  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  lie  led 
the  advanced  guard.  On  that  glor'ous,  though  fatal 
night,  he  received  two  bulls,  by  which  his  right  leg 
and  arm  were  broken,  and  when  our  army  retired, 
being  left  on  the  field,  was  taken  by  the  euemy. 
After  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  and  after  having 
encountered  a variety  of  suffering,  with  a fortitude 
which  attracted  applause,  even  from  his  enemies, 
capt.  Pentland  returned  home  on  parole,  and  short- 
ly after  was  rewarded  for  his  gallantry  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  major — His  amputated  limb  never 
healed,  and  finally  caused  his  death. 

Extract  of  a letter  received  at  J\Te,io  Orleans,  datid 
JSTatc/ntoches,  Sept.  30. 

“Last  evening  there  arrived  at  this  place  an  ex- 
press from  Nacogdoches,  giving  intelligence  of 
there  having  set  out  from  St  Antoino,  twenty  five 
days  ago,  two  hundred  Spaniards,  with  three  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  to  break  up  the  establishment  made 
at  Galvezton,  and  destroy  the  works  erected  by 
Gen.  Lallemand.  Their  orders  are  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Nacogdoches,  and  to  destroy  the  settlements 
made  in  that  quarter,  and  route  a number  of  tra- 
ders dispersed  through  the  province.  It  is  gene- 
rally expected  that  they  will  come  on  to  the  Rio 
Honda,  if  not  opposed.  There  are  a number  of 
men  collected  here,  consisting  of  Americans  and 
refugee  Spaniards,  who  are  equipping  to  proceed 
immediately  to  oppose  them.” 

Milledgeville,  Oct.  23.  We  have  intelligence 
from  the  Florida  posts  on  the  east  of  Appalachicola, 
in  the  occupancy  of  our  troops,  to  the  5th  inst. — 
The  hostile  Indians,  amounting,  it  was  supposed,  to 
about  1000  warriors,  who  had  not  come  in,  were  in 
a state  of  starvation:  many  had  died  of  hunger — A 
woman  arived  at  St.  Marks  the  first  of  this  month, 
with  intimations  from  some  of  the  principal  out- 
lying chiefs,  of  a wish  to  surrender,  provided  their 
lives  were  spared,  and  the  little  remaining  property 
they  had  left,  of  which  the  friendly  Indians  are  in- 
clined to  rifle  them,  should  be  secured.  These 
dispositions  have  been  humanely  encouraged  by  the 
commanding  officer  ofthe  post;  and  little  doubt  is 
entertained  but. there  will  soon  be  a final  termin- 
nation  ofthe  Seminolian  war,  which  has  existed  on 
our  borders,  and  with  many  acts  of  cruelty,  for  near- 
ly two  years  past.  Gen.  Gaines  has  transferred  his 
head  quarters  from  Fort  Hawkins  to  St.  Mary’s. 

VIRGINIA  BOAnn  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  publishes  a statement  of 
the  fund  for  internal  improvements,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  board  of  public  works  in  the  state  of 
Virginia.  The  following  brief  abstract  may  suffice 
for  general  purposes: 

Whole  amount  of  the  fund,  $1,462,140  61.  All 
which  is  now  vested  in  bank  su;cks,  except  about 
125,000  dollars  laid  out  in  subscriptions  to  sundry 
canals,  roads,  &c.  The  product  of  all  which  during 
the  last  year  amounted  to  $118,810  75.  The  di- 
vidends for  the  present  year  are  estimated  at  126,.- 
411  49;  of  which  54,166  65  are  appropriated  for  in- 
stalments coming  due  for  sundry  internal  improve- 
ments, leaving  $80,637  40,  at  the  disposal  ofthe 
board. 
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Imported  goods.  It  was  only  ».few  days  since, 
though  we  had  industriously  sought  for  it,  that  we 
could  obtain  the  last  official  account  published  of 
the  “importations  of  the  United  States’L-which  is, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1816;  and  consider 
ing  it,  in  many  respects,  as  a very  important  docu- 
ment, we  have  hastened  to  present  its  aggregate 
statement,*  as  being  amply  sufficient  all  for  ordinary 
purposes.  To  this,  by  the  generous  aid  of  a mer- 
cantile friend,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  add  a very 
interesting  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported (not  given  in  the  official  publication)  to 
gether  with  a summary  statement  of  their  actual 
cost  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  ven 
ture  to  say  that  this  estimate  and  summary  are  as 
nearly  correct  as  they  can  be — for  the  gentleman 


Another  letter  to  the  editor  says  - 
“This  section  of  the  country  has  suffered  much 
from  banks — no  less  than  four  have  existed  in  our 
little  village  of  only  about  4000  inhabitants— but 
we  rejoice  that  the  law  has  taken  bold  of  one  of 
them;  another  is  about  to  be  withdrawn;  and  we 
therefore  anticipate  the  happy  period  when  we 
shall  have  only  two  more  than  we  stand  in  need  of!” 
i member  of  congress,  writing  to  his  friend  in  Balti- 
more, and  referring  to  the  editor  of  the  Register, 
says—  . 

“Can  you  or  he  tell  me  how  we  are  to  reform  the 
currency  of  the  country,  I mean  the  rag  currency. 
I out  rode  the  credit  of  the  paper  I started  with 
and  had  to  turn  broker , and  exchanged  it  with  tra- 


did  not  depend  only,  upon  his  own  clear  recollec-  ^ A rs  going  westward  for  paper  on  banks  situat- 
- of  facts,  but  also  referred  to  many  prices- 1 


tions  of  facts,  but  also  referred  to  many  prices- 1 '[‘'“*7.  east^al‘d,  the  credit  of  which  they  had 
current  of  the  year  before  he  put  down  the  average 
value  of  any  article  given.  We  therefore,  assume 
the  whole  as  data  that  may  be  relied  upon. — C>» 


this  important  subject,  an  essay  of  considerable 
length  is  prepared  for  the  press,  but  which  of  neces- 
sity, with  a great  quantity  of  other  matter,  is  post- 
poned till  next  week — when  we  shall  publish  a sup- 
plementary sheet  to  keep  pace  with  the  multiplication  of 
our  materials.  We  have  yet  much  to  say  on  bank 
ing — which,  we  learn  from  many  quarters,  is  com- 
mitting dreadful  ravages  on  the  people.  Hut  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  caution  is  beginning 
to  be  esteemed  as  the  parent  of  security. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  who  had  remit- 
ted to  the  editor  a bill  of  the  “ Independent  manufac- 
turing company  of  Baltimore .” 

“[  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I happened  to  remit 
to  you  a note  of  “no  value  ” It  had  all  the  exteriors 
of  genuineness  about  it — “fine  rags,”  a pretty  pic- 
ture, the  usual  quantity  of  officers  who  could  write 
their  names  in  a passable  hand — with  “chartered 
by  the  state  of  Maryland,”  proudly  displayed  on  a 
flag-staff.  In  a word,  as  much  of  a specie-paying 
appearance  as  any  of  its  kindred,  and  would  be  as 
likely  to  pass  through  the  world  as  creditably  as 
any  rag  amongst  them,  but  for  such  ill-fated  wights 
as  yourself,  who  have  croaked  evil  of  them  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  I wonder  that  they  have  not 
an  instinctive  dread  of  you!” 

[A  vast  number  of  counterfeit  or  fictitious  notes 
are  spread  through  the  United  States— they  are 
chiefly  circulated  by  travelling  merchants  from  the 
eastward,  that  trade  in  any  thing;  who  have  been 
seen  frequently  in  this  city  to  barter  their  goods 
for  paper  having  the  appearance  of  bank-bills,  but 
known  to  them  to  be  of  “no  value;”  and  this  kind 
of  traffic  constitutes  a very  profitable  part  of  then 
business.  In  times  so  prodigal  of  crime  as  to  mo- 
ney-making, as  the  present,  the  only  safety  of  the 
people,  who  do  not  handle  many  bank-notes — is, 
peremptorily  to  refuse  every  one  that  they  do  npt 
know  to  be  genuine,  if  offered  by  an  irresponsible 
person.) 


*Our  tables— pressed  into  four  pages,  are  a full 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  official  aggregate  statement, 
which  occupies  fifty  three  octavo  pages r 
V*ob.  XV.' 14. 


The  message  of  the  resident  is  a very  plain 
staw  paper— and  every  on,WlU  be  able  to  uuder- 
stand  it— -without  comment.  ,t  )ea,,s  us  t0 
many  highly  important  documerN^w|,icb shall  be  in- 
serted  in  the  Register  with  all  the  despatch 

that  can  be  attached  to  a weekly  period  'f  publica- 
tion. And  as  those  things  are  of  the  first '*'*erest 
to  the  pecple,  they  shall  be  preferred  to  every  tir^g. 
else,  until  they  are  disposed  of.  ** 

(£j*To  postmasters.  The  editor  of  the  Weeklt 
Register  gratefully  acknowledges  occasional  no- 
tices from  postmasters,  of  some  of  his  papers  not 
being  taken  out  of  their  offices,  in  consequence  of 
the  decease  or  removal  of  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  We  again  insert  the  directions  of 
the  postmaster  general  on  this  subject  to  remind 
any,  if  any  there  be,  that  it  is  as  well  an  act  of 
duty  as  of  courtesy,  to  give  editors  of  papers  such 
information: 

General  post-office,  nov.  16,  1816. 

The  several  postmasters  are  hereby  required, 
whenever  a person,  to  whom  a newspaper  is  ad- 
dressed, ceases  to  take  it  out  of  the  post-office,  to 
advise  the  editor  of  the  paper  thereof;  and  to  add, 
if  known,  whether  the  person  is  dead;,  moved  away, 
or  merely  refuses.  The  mail  is  burthened  with 
many  newspapers,  which  are  a loss  to  the  proprie- 
tors, as  well  as  the  public. 

R.  J.  MEIGS,  jun. 

Post  J luster  General. 

(Xj=*While  on  this  subject  we  may  express  our 
astonishment  at  the  late  uncommonly  frequent  in- 
terceptions, or  interruptions  of  the  R agister,  when 
passing  to  those  for  whom  it  is.  destined;  and  will 
sincerely  thank  any  one  that  can  give  us  a clue  to 
discover  its  cause.  We  have  also  to  regret,  that 
although  our  paper  is  packed  with  its  usual  care- 
in  a better  manner,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  that  is  latterly  much  damaged  in 
the  mail — several  times  even  between  Haltimore 
and  New  York.  Having  been  generally,  as  well 
served  in  this  important  concern  as  we  could  have 
expected,  we  must  confess  we  do  not  understand 
why  so  many  just  complaints  should  at  this  time 
exist.  We  are  sure  that  the  mail  dees  uordic:  in 
the  post-office  here. 
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Letters  from  South  America, 

by  H.  M Biuckexiudoe. 

Jttuenos  Jlyres. 

I bad  no  sooner  been  comfortably  settled  in  my 
lodgings,  than  I felt  impatient  to  take  a stroll 
through  the  town.  The  streets  are  straight,  and 
regular,  like  those  of  Montevideo,  a few  of  fftem 
are  paved,  but  hollow  in  the  middle.  The  houses 
are  pretty  generally  two  stories  high,  with  flat  roofs, 
and  for  the  most  part,  plaistered  on  the  out  side; 
which,  without  doubt,  at  first,  improved  their  up 
pearance,  but  by  time  and  neglect,  they  have  be- 
come somewhat  shabby.  There  are  no  elegant 
rows  of  buildings  as  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York, 
but  tnuny  are  spacious,  and  all  take  up  much  more 
ground  than  with  us.  The  reason  of  this,  is,  that 
they  have  large  open  courts  or  varandas  both  in 
front  and  rear,  which  are  called These  pa- 
tios, are  not  unlike  our  yards  enclosed  by  a w .11  or 
railing;  their  dwellings  for  the  most  part,  properly 
compose  three  connected  buildings,  forming  as 
many  sides  of  a square;  the  wall  of  the  &djob>mg 
house  making  up  the  fourth.  In  the  centra  of  the 
front  building  there  is  a gate- way,  and  the  rooms 
on  either  hand  as  we  enter,  are  in  general,  oceu 
pied  as  places  of  business  merchants  compimg 
rooms;  the  rear  build^Ufj,  ^ usually  the  dining 
room,  while  that  on  or  the  right,  (as  it  may 

happen,)  is  the  s-Vn8  rooro  or  Parlor.  Th e patio, 
is  usually  po~4  with  brick,  and  sometimes  vvith 
marble  aptI  ^ a cool  and  delightful  place.  Grape 
vines  .A?  planted  round  the  walls,  and  at  this  sea- 
gfv0  are  loaded  with  their  fruit.  The  houses  have 
4s.  little  wood  as  possible  about  them;  both  the 
first  and  second  floor,  having  brick  pavements; 
fire  engines  are  therefore  unknown,  together  with 
that  uneasiness  from  this  angry  element  when  once 
master,  so  much  felt  in  our  cities.  There  are  no 
chimnies,  but  those  ofkitchens.  At  all  the  windows 
thereis  a light  iron  gratng, which  projects  about  one 
foot;  probably  a remnant  of  Spanish  jealousy.  The 
compactness  of  the  town, the  flatness  of  the  roofs, the 
incombustibility  of  the  houses,  the  open  court  yards 
which  resemble  the  area  of  forts,  and  the  iron  gra- 
tings, constitute  a complete  fortification,  and  I do 
no  know  a worse  situation  in  which  an  enemy  could 
be  than  in  one  of  these  streets.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  a city  so  well  fortified, should  have  so  effectually 
resitted  the  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  under  gen. 
TVhitelock.  The  only  mode  by  which  it  could  be 
assailed,  would  be  by  first  obtaining  a complete 
command  of' the  country  around  it,  and  of  the  river 
in  front.  This  would  require  a greater  effort  than 
Spain  can  make,  even  if  she  were  to  abandon  all  her 
other  colonies,  and  unite  for  the  special  purpose, 
all  the  forces  she  is  able  to  spare  out  of  her  Spanish 
dominions. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets;  in  one  of  the  front  streets,  where  there  was 
no  pavement,  I observed  several  deep  mud  holes; 
into  these,  dead  cats  and  dogs  are  sometimes 
thrown,  from  too  much  indolence  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  side  walks  are  very  narrow 
and  in  bad  repair;  this  is  better  than  at  Rio  Janiero, 
where  there  are  none  at  all.  Fobserved  however,  as  J 
wen  aiong,  a number  of  convict#  as  I took  them  to  be, 
engaged  in  mending  the  bad  places  already  mention- 
ed. In  these  particulars,  I was  very  much  remind- 
ed of  New  Orleans;  in  fact,  in  many  other  points,  I 
or  s wed  a striking  resemblance  between  the-  two 
c ties.  I ca»  say  but  Httle  for  the  police,  when  com- 
pared to  our  town,-;  but  this  place,  manifests  a still 
greater  superiority  over  B'q  Jank-ro;  and  many  im- 


portant improvements,  that  have  been  introduced 
within  a few  years  past,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  I 
should  like  to  see,  however,  some  trouble  bestowed 
in  cleaning  those  streets  that  ere  paved,  and  in  pav- 
ing the  rest;  as  well  as  in  6-eeing  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  from  the  quantity  of  dust  collected  where- 
ver it  can  find  a resting  place. 

Rut  it  is  time  to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  people  who  frequent  it.  And  here, 
whether  illusion,  or  reality,  I shall  not  take  unon  me 
to  say,  b«t  certain  it  is,  l had  not  walked  far,  be- 
fore I felt  myself  in  a land  of  freedom  There 
was  xn  independence,  and  ingenuousness  in  the  car- 
riage, and  an  expression  in  the  countenances  of 
those  1 met,  which  reminded  me  of  my  own  country; 
/in  air  of  freedom  breathed  about  them,  which 
I shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  All  I can  s:\v,  is, 
that  I felt  the  force  of  that  beautiful  thought  of 
Moore,  in  his  Lada  Rookh; 

“ — who,  with  heart  and  eyes 

Could  walk  where  liberty  had  been,  nor  see 

The  shining  foot  prints  of  her  deity; 

Nor  feel  those  god-like  breathings  in  the  air, 

Which  mutely  told  her  spirit  had  been  there?” 

I saw  nothing  but  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
of  republicanism;  in  the  streets  there  were  none  but 
plain  citizens,  and  citizen  soldiers;  some  of  the 
latter,  perhaps,  shewing  a little  of  the  coxcomb, 
and  others  exhibiting  rather  a ?nilitia  appearance , not 
the  less  agreeable  to  me  on  that  account  In  fact,  I 
Could  almost  have  fancied  myself  in  one  of  our  owu 
towns,  judging  by  the  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
people  whom  I met.  Nothing  can  be  more  differ- 
ent than  the  population  of  this  place,  from  that  of 
Rio.  I saw  no  one  bearing  the  insignia  of  nobility, 
except  an  old  crazy  man,  followed  by  a train,  of 
rogueish  boys.  There  were  no  palanquins,  or  rat- 
tling equipages;  in  these  matters  there  was  much 
less  luxury  and  splendor,  than  with  us.  The  fe- 
males, instead  of  being  immured  by  jealousy,  are 
permitted  to  walk  abroad  and  breathe  the  air.  The 
supreme  director,  has  no  grooms,  gentlemen  of  the 
bed  chamber,  nor  any  of  the  train  « hich  appertains 
to  royalty,  nor  has  his  wife  any  maids  of  honor;  his 
household  is  much  more  plain  than  most  of  the  pri- 
vate gentlemen  of  fortune  in  our  own  country;  it  is 
true,  when  he  rides  out  to  his  country  seat,  thirty 
miles  off',  he  is  accompanied  by  half  a dozen  horse- 
men, perhaps  a necessary  precaution  considering 
the  times,  and  which  may  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
return  of  peace;  or  perhaps,  a remnant  of  anti-re- 
publican barb  n ity  which  will  be  purged  away  by 
the  sun  of  a more  enlightened  age;  indeed,  I am 
informed,  that  the  presen'  director,  lives  in  a style 
of  much  greater  simplicity  than  any  of  his  prede 
cesscrs. 

If  I was  to  stop  here,  however,  I should  not  give 
a faithful  picture  of  the  appearance  to  a stranger, 
of  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  mixture  of 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  is  by  no  means  remarkable, 
not  as  great,  perhaps,  as  in  Baltimore,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  military,  such  as  wre  might  have  seen  in 
one  of  our  towns  during  the  last  war,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  ti  e black  troops,  which  in  this  city  con- 
stitute a principal  part  of  >he  regular  force.  But 
th-^re  are  other  figures  which  enter  into  the  pic- 
ture, aod  gives  a different  cast  to  the  whole  from 
any  thing  I have  seen.  The  modern  European  and 
North  American  population,  and  I wilt  add  South 
American,  which  differs  but  little  from  the  o' hers, 
was  set- .ff’hy  a strange  mixture  of  antiquity,  and  abo- 
riginal rudeness.  Buenos  Ayres  may  very  justly  be 
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compared  o the  bust  of  a beautiful  female,  placed 
Upon  a pedestal  of  mile  unshapen  stone.  Great 
numbers  of  goiichos,  and  other  country  people,  are 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  always  on  horse-back;  and 
as  there  prevails  a universal  passion  for  riding,  the 
number  of  horses  is  very  great.  The  European 
mode  of  caparisoning,  is  occasionally  seen,  but 
most  usually  the  bridle,  saddle,  &c.  would  be  re- 
garded as  curiosities  by  us.  The  stirrups  of  the 
guachos,  are  so  small,  as  to  admit  little  more  than 
the  big  toe  of  the  rider,  who  makes  a very  grot- 
tesque  figure  with  his  long  flowing  poncho.  1 his  is 
a kind  of  striped  cotton,  or  woolen  rug,  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  country,  fine  or  coarse,  accord- 
ing to  the  purse  of  the  wearer,  with  nothing  but  a 
s I i • in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  is  thrust; 
it  hangs  down  perfectly  loose,  resembling  some- 
what, a waggoner’s  frock  I1  rain,  it  r.nswers  the 
the  purpose  of  a big-coat,  and  in  hot  weather,  is 
placed  on  the  saddle.  It  is  also  used  for  sleeping 
on,  as  the  indians  do  their  blanket.  It  is  possible 
after  all,  that  this  singularity  of  dress,  may  not 
make  any  great  difference  in  the  man.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  complexion  or  features, 
excepting  where  there  happens  to  be  a little  dash 
of  the  Indian.  There  is  more  of  ind-dence,  and  va 
cancy , (if  I may  U3e  the  word)  in  the  expression  of 
their  countenances,and  an  uncouth  wildness  in  their 
appearance;  but  itmust  be  remembered,  that  we  also 
of  the  north,  are  reproached  by  Europeaus  for  our 
carelessness  of  time,  and  our  lazy  habits.  These  gau- 
chts,  1 generally  observed,  clustered  about  the  pul- 
pc'ias , or  grog  shops,  of  which  there  are  great  num- 
bers in  the  ci;y  and  suburbs;  these  people  frequently 
drink  and  carouse  on  horse  back;  while  the  horses 
of  those  that  are  dismounted,  continue  to  stand  still 
without  being  fastened,  as  they  are  all  taught  to  do, 
and  champing  the  hit.  These  carousing  groups, 
would  '•fiord  excellent  subjects  for  Flemish  paint- 
ers. The  horses  though  not  of  a lar^e  size,  are  all 
finely  formed;  I do  not  recollect  a single  instance, 
in  which  I did  not  remark  good  limbs,  aid  head, 
ard  neck.  The  gauchos  are  often  bare  footed,  and 
bare  legged;  or  instead  of  boots,  make  use  of  the 
skin  of  the  bind  legs  of  the  horse;  the  joint  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  a heel,  and  furnishing  a very 
cheap  kind  of  Suwarrow. 

1 must  refer  you  to  Pike’s  journal  of  his  tour 
through  New  Spain,  for  a more  particular  accouir. 
of  this  class  of  people,  who  will  probably  long  con- 
tinue to  preserve  their  habits.  It  is  really  stir 
prising,  how  little  difference  there  is  in  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  Spanish  American  pea- 
santry, all  over  this  vast  continent,  and  resembling- 
nothing  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  The  Ameri- 
can is  a much  more  free,  independent  and  proud 
spirited  man.  The  facility  of  obtaining  food  has 
a vast  influence  on  human  character.  I have  be- 
fore made  the  same  remark  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. There  certainly  must  be  so  me  cause  to  pro- 
duce this  similarity;  whatever  that  may  be,  it  t as 
escaped  the  notice  of  travellers.  Iiumboldt,  who 
has  treated  philosophically  of  the  American  cha- 
racter, has  not  attempted  an  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  Even  our  countrymen  are  distin- 
guished here  from  the  English*  by  the  natives, 
w i vo out  being  able  to  specify  in  what  the  difference 
consisis.  But  I have  been  giving  you  a picture  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  I must,  therefore,  wave  these  spe- 
culations for  some  other  opportunity.  1 must, 
however,  caution  you,  not.  to  take  up  an  idea,  that 
ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  similar  to 
.these  that  1 have  been  describing  under  the  name  of 


gnuchos;  though  they  form  a very  considerable  pro- 
portion. There  is  nothing  in  which  travellers  err 
so  much,  as  in  making  their  observations  loo  gene- 
ral; and  what  is  strange  and  new  to  us,  is  very  apt 
by  engrossing  too  much  our  attention,  to  deceive 
us  into  a belief  that  it  constitutes  the  sole  or  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  a country — witness  the  s.ory 
of  the  red-haired  people  of  a certain  province  in 
France. 

The  freedom  of  foreign  intercourse,  with  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  goods  at  low  prices,  «nd  tie 
augmented  price  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  already  been  productive  of  im- 
portant effects  on  their  character,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, that  in  time,  they  may  be  made  to  di  e*s 
and  look  like  other  Christians. 

Besides  the  clumsy  carts  of  which  1 have  before 
spoken,  and  the  class  of  people  that  I have  just 
described,  my  attention  w is  much  attracted  by  the 
appeara;  >ce  of  the  great  ox  waggons,  used  in  the 
trade  with  the  interior.  They  are  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  the  most  clumsy  contrivance  imagina- 
ble. Five  or  six  of  these  in  a line,  are  sometimes 
seen  groaning  along  the  street,  the  wheels  making 
a noise,  like  the  gate*  on  their  hinges  of  Milton’s 
pandemonium.  The  waggoners  use  no  tar  to  pre- 
vent them  from  making  this  harsh  noise,  as  they 
s*y  it  is  music  to  the  oxen.  These  are  in  general, 
uncommonly  large,  and  the  finest  that  I ever  saw. 
Their  yokes,  in  proportion,  are  as  ponderous  as  the 
waggon,  and  in  drawing  nothing  is  used  but  the  raw 
hide  strongly  twisted.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only 
kind  of  gears,  or  traces,  used  for  all  descriptions 
ofcsrriages.  To  each  of  these  enormous  waggons 
there  are  generally  at  least  three  drivers.  One  sits 
in  the  waggon,  with  along  rod  or  goad  in  his  hand, 
and  above  bis  head,  suspended  in  slings,  there  is  a 
bamboo  or  cane,  at  least  thirty  feet  in  length,  as 
supple  as  a fishing  rod,  so  that  it  can  occasionally 
be  used  to  quicken  the  pace  of  the  foremost  pair 
of  oxen,  which  are  fastened  to  the  first,  by  a long 
trace  of  twisted  hide.  The  interval  between  the 
different  pairs  of  oxen,  is  rendered  necessary  by 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  small  rivers,  whose  hot- 
toms  are  bad,  and  which  are  s.ibject  to  sudden  ris- 
es. Another  driver  takes  his  seat  on  the  yoke, 
between  the  heads  of  the  second  pair  of  cxen,  be- 
ing also  armed  with  a go*d,  with  its  point  turned 
backwards;  there  was  something  exceedingly  liidi- 
crious  to  me, in  the  appearance  ofthis  last;  his  bare, 
brawny  !.  gs  dangling  in  the  air,  and  nothing  but  a 
folded  sheep  skin  to  sit  upon;  yet  content  or  rather 
inanity,  was  pictured  in  his  countenance.  Be- 
sides these  two,  there  is  a third  on  horseback, 
armed  in  the  samt  manner.  If  such  an  exhibition 
were  to  pass  through  one  of  our  streets  with  ilk 
slow  and  solemn  movement,  and  musical  g roanings, 

I doubt  not,  but  it  would  attract  as  much  attention, 
as  half  a dozen  elephants. 

As  this  is  the  fruit  season,  a great  number  of 
people  were  crying  pleaches  up  aud  down  the  street, 
but  on  horseback  with  large  panniers  made  of  the 
raw  hides  of  oxen,  on  each  side  Milk  in  large  tin 
car.nisters,  was  cryed  about  in  the  same  way,  and 
as  they  were  carried  in  a tolerable  tror,  l expected 
every  moment  to  hear  the  cry  changed  to  that  of 
butter.  As  1 moved  along  towards  the  great 
square,  a part  of  which  is  tbe.  principal  ma-.ket 
place  (immediately  in  front  of  the.  castle,  or  govern- 
ment house)  there  appeared  to  be  a great  throng 
of  people.  1 met  some  priests  and  friars,  hut  by 
no  means  as  many  as  I expected,  and  nothing  like- 
the  number  I met  at  Uio  Janeiro,  There  are  per- 
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U-.  s,  few'u- inonsrsteries,  *nd  converts  in  Banos 
Ayr*-s  than  in  any  Spanish  town  in  the  world.  But 
as  things  are  very  touch  judged  of  by  comparison, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  if  I had  not  touched  at 
the  place  before  mentioned,  and  hud  come  directly 
here  from  one  of  our  cities , I should  have  considered 
the  number  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  very 
considerable.  It  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
that  in  order  to  judge  of  these  people  fairly,  we 
are  to  compare  them  with  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
and  look  at  ivhat  they  have  been,  not  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  United  States.  The  dress  of  the  se- 
culars when  in  their  cannonicals,  is  like  that  of  the 
episcopal  clergy,  except  that  they  wear  a broad 
croaker  hat.  The  monks  and  friars  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  habit  of  coarse  cloth  or  flannel, girt 
round  the  waist,  and  with  a cowl  or  hood  behind. 

In  speaking  of  the  catholic  clergy,  we  who  know 
little  about  them,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  con- 
founding these  two  classes.  They  are  very  differ- 
ent, both  in  character  and  appearance.  The  secu- 
lars are  necessarily  men  of  education,  and  living 
and  mingling  in  society,  participate  in  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  cannot  avoid  taking  part  in  tem- 
poral affairs.  The  monks  on  the  contrary,  are  gre- 
garious, not  dispersed  through  the  society,  but 
shut  up  in  their  convents  and  monasteries,  and  not 
permitted  to  mingle  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. — 
From  the  first  it  is  natural  to  expect  liberality  and 
intelligence,  as  well  as  from  other  Christian  clergy; 
but  in  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  surprising,  to  find 
superstition  and  ignorance. 

On  approaching  the  market  place,  as  it  was  still 
early  in  the  day,  l found  that  the  crowd  had  not  en- 
tirely dispersed.  There  is  no  market  house,  or 
stalls,  except  in  the  meat  market,  situated  on  one 
corner  of  the  square  which  fronts  on  tbe  plaza. 
Every  thing  offered  for  sale,  was  spread  on  the 
ground.  I can  say  but  little  in  favor  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  cleanliness  ; dirt  and  filth,  appeared  to 
have  a prescriptive  right  here.  One,  who  had  never 
seen  any  other  than  a Philadelphia  market,  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  condition  of  this  place.  To 
make  amends,  it  is  admirably  supplied  with  all 
the  necessaries,  and  delicacies,  that  an  abundant 
snd  fruitful  country  can  afford.  Beef,  mutton, 
fowls,  game,  &c.  with  a variety  of  excellent  fish, 
were  here  in  great  plenty,  and  for  prices,  which  in 
ou?  markets  would  be  considered  very  low.  Beef 
particularly,  is  exceedingly  cheap  and  of  a superi 
or  quality;  it  is  the  universal  dish;  chiefly  roasted. 
Absolute  want,  is  scarcely  known  in  this  country, 
any  more  than  with  us. — As  1 passed  by  the  huck- 
sters stalls,  they  presented  a much  richer  display, 
than  any  I had  been  accustomed  to  see.  Here,  ap- 
ples, grapes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  peaches,  figs, 
pine  apples,  water-melons*  were  mingled  in  fair 
profusion. 

The  plaaa,  or  great  square,  is  at  least  twice  as 
large  as  the  state  house  yard  in  Philadelphia,  and 
is  unequally  .divided  into  two  parts,  by  an  edifice, 
long  and  low,  which  serves  as  a kind  of  bazaar,  or 
place  of  shops,  with  a corridor  on  each  side  the 
whole  length,  which  oft  en  serves  as  a shelter  for 
the  market  people.  At  these  shops,  or  stores, 
which  are  pretty  well  supplied,  they  can  make  their 
purchases,  without  the  trouble  of  wandering 
through  the  town.  The  space  between  this  and 
the  fort,  is  that  appropriated  for  the  market.  The 
opposite  side,  which  is  much  larger,  is  a kind  of 
puce  d*  arms;  and  fronting  the  building  just  spo- 
ken o ft  and  which  iutcrce.pts  the  view  of  the  fort, 


there  is  a very  fine  edifice  called  the  Cabildo,  or 
town  house,  somew  hat  resembling  that  of  New  Or- 
leans, but  much  larger.  In  this  building,  the  courts 
hold  their  sessions,  and  the  offices  are  kept.  The 
city  council,  or  cabildo,  also  sit  here,  and  business 
of  all  kinds  relating  to  the  police,  is  here  transact- 
ed. Near  the  centre  of  the  square,  a neat  pyramid 
has  been  erected,  commemorative  of  the  revolution, 
with  four  emblematic  figures,  one  at  each  corner, 
representing  justice,  science,  liberty  and  America, 
the  whole  enclosed  with  a light  railing. 

The  shops,  or  stores,  as  far  as  I observed,  in  my 
perambulation  through  the  city,  are  all  on  a very 
small  scale,  and  make  no  shew  as  in  our  towns. 
There  are  but  few  signs,  and  those  belong  chiefly 
to  foreigners;  such  as  sastre , botero , sapatero , &c.  de 
Londres;  taylor, bootmaker, shoemaker  from  London. 
The  greater  p*rt  of  the  trades  which  are  now 
flourishing  here,  particularly  hatters,  black  smiths, 
and  many  others  that  I might  enumerate,  have  been 
established  since  the  revolution;  the  journeymen 
mechanics  are  chiefly  half  Indians  and  mulattoes. 
The  wages  of  an  American,  or  English  journeyman, 
are  higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  world:  fifteen 
hundred,  or  two  thousand  dollars,  per  annum,  I am 
told  are  very  commonly  given.  There  are  othejr 
squares  through  the  town,  besides  the  one  already 
mentioned,  in  which  markets  are  held.  There  are 
also  large  yards,  or  corrals,  which  belong  to  tbe 
city,  and  are  hired  to  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  droves  of  cattle.  I observed  several 
large  wood  yards,  in  which  there  were  immense 
piles  of  peach  limbs,  tied  into  bundles  or  faggots, 
together  with  timber  and  firew'ood  brought  from 
Paraguay  or  the  Brazils. 

In  receding  from  the  river  towards  the  country* 
the  streets  wear  a much  more  mean  appearance; 
being  very  dirty,  and  apparently  much  neglected, 
while  the  houses  seldom  exceed  one  story  in 
height,  and  built  of  brick  scarcely  half  burnt.  In 
walking  from  the  front  streets,  we  seemed  to  be 
transferred  at  once,  to  some  half  civilized  village, 
a thousand  miles  in  the  interior.  Every  where  in 
the  skirts  of  the  town,  much  of  the  Indian  race  is 
visible,  generally  a very  poor,  harmless  and  indo- 
lent people.  They  commonly  speak  nothing  but 
Spanish,  and  but  for  their  complexion,  and  inani- 
mate countenances,  they  could  ndt  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spanish  Americans, 
such  as  the  laborers,  carters,  countrymen,  gauchos, 
8cc.  It  would  be  worth  enquiring  into  the  cause, 
why  none  of  the  aboriginies  are  found  in  this  man- 
ner near  any  of  our  towns,  which  possess  the  popu- 
lation and  opulence  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  surely 
does  not  arise  from  their  having  been  treated  with 
more  kindness  here,  or  more  pains  having  been 
taken  in  their  civilization;  or  because  the  nations 
in  the  vicinity  were  more  numerous.  I am  inclined 
to  attribute  it  to  two  causes;  the  first  is,  that  the 
early  settlers  on  this  river  were  soldiers,  and  hav- 
ing few  Spanish  women  with  them,  they  were  com- 
pelted  like  the  Romans,  to  procure  wives  from  their 
neighbors,  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  a more 
friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  the  natives; 
and  this  continued,  even  after  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  colony^.  enticed  emigrants  of  both  sexes  from 
old  Spain.  Or  it  may  be  that  those  Indians  are  of  a less 
wild  and  untamable  character,  than  those  of  North 
America.  But  tbe  principal  reason,  is  the  number  of 
Indians  that  have  found  their  way  hither,  from  the, 
missions  of  Paraguay  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  also  from  the  provinces  of  Peru,  where 
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they  were  a civilized  people  on  the  first  discovery 
and  conquest.  In  forming1  our  ideas  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  South  America  only  by  what  we  know  of 
these  of  the  north,  we  may  be  led  astray. — Against 
Indians  and  Spaniards,  we  have  strong  prejudices 
in  the  United  States;  the  man  of  sease  should  en- 
deavor to  rise  above  them. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel,  I met  a party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  pampas  Indians  on  horseback,  who 
had  come  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  bartering 
skins  for  such  tilings  as  they  wanted.  They  excit- 
ed no  curiosity  as  they  rode  along  the  street,  al- 
though tricked  out  with  their  nosebobs  andearbobs, 
and  except  thepoucho,  which  they  wore,  entirely 
naked.  They  were  rather  taller,  and  more  square 
shouldered  than  ours,  but  their  physiognomy  was 
very  nearly  the  same. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  are  still  in  the  country,  to  which  they 
retire  for  a few  months,  until  the  approach  of  cool 
weather.  This  is  probably  the  most  pleasant  sea- 
son ofthe  year,  but  the  ciimate  is  seldom  other- 
wise; the  range  of  the  thermometer,  rarely  exceeds 
fiftv  degrees,  and  hardly  ever  rises  within  ten  de- 
grees as  high  as  with  us.  In  the  vast  plains,  or 
pampas,  which  stretch  from  the  margin  of  the  ri- 
ver almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  where 
there  is  no  shade  or  shelter,  or  next  to  none,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  said  to  be  very  oppressive;  tra- 
vellers therefore  lay  by  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The 
habit  of  the  siesta , which  prevails  so  universally  in 
tl»is  country,  is  perhaps  an  excuse  for  this  loss  of 
time.  It  was  now  the  hour  here  for  this  indul 
ger.ee,  and  the  change  from  the  busy  populous  city, 
of  a sudden,  to  the  silence  and  loneliness  which 
takes  place  on  those  occasions,  was  peculiarly 
striking.  The  inhabitants  generally  dine  between 
one  ana  two  o’clock,  and  soon  after,  retire  to  take 
their  evcn'ng’s  nup,  which  usually  lasts  until  five 
or  six,  a which  hour,  the  devotees  go  to  vespers, 
or  evening  prayers,  in  the  churches.  1 saw,  howe- 
ver, a greater  number  of  persons  in  the  streets, 
than  I had  expected,  and  lam  told  that  of  l*<e 
years,  the  habit  has  been  sensibly  decreasing.  It 
was  formerly  a saying  that  during  the  seista,  none 
but  dogs  and  foreigners  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
street.  This  is  no  longer  true;  the  increase  of  bu- 
siness, and  active  employments,  having  a good  deal 
broken  in  upon  a custom,  which  could  only  owe  its 
origin  to  that  indolence  which  commonly  proceeds 
from  a want  of  incentive  to  action.  Such  an  in 
centive,  must  certainly  have  been  furnished  by  the 
animated  scenes  of  their  revolution,  and  by  the 
numerous  and  important  changes  which  it  has  pro 
duced.  In  very  hoi  climates,  as  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  thus  reposing  in  the  middle  of 
the  day;  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  rendering  it 
unpleasant  and  dangerous,  to  labor  in  the  open 
fields,  and  the  morning  and  evening  affording  suf- 
ficient time  for  them  to  do  all  their  work  Provi- 
dence, perhaps,  in  equalizing  the  benefits  of  nature, 
has  decreed  that  the  people  should  here  be  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  pursuits  by  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, as  in  other  countries  by  the  coldness  of  the 
winter.  Without  such  dispensations,  the  advanta- 
ges would  be  too  great  on  the  side  of  the  warm 
climates.  The  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres,  however, 
is  not  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  avoid  the 
sun  in  the  heat  of  the  day  It  resembles  very 
much,  that  to  the  south  of  the  Mississippi,  in  our 
Louisiana  district  of  Texas,  although  not  quite  so 
warm  in  summer,  por  yet  so  cold  in  winter.  The 


south-west  winds  of  the  winter,  are  exceedingly 
piercing;  although  there  is  very  seldom  sufficient 
cold  to  encrust  the  water  \tfith  ice;  but  the  frequent 
rains  which  fall  at  this  season,  renders  it  damp  and 
chilly,  as  at  New  Orleans.  The  climate  of  the 
southern  latitudes,  although  they  do  no*  accord 
with  the  same  degrees  north  ofthe  equstor,  in  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  are  yet  several  d-g-ees  warm- 
er than  in  North  America.  This  place  is  situated 
in  about  35°  south,  and  ought  therefore,  'oco^res- 
nond  with  the  climate  of  Norfolk.  But  Ws  cold 
is  felt  here,  than  in  Charleston  or  New  0>lears. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  with  respcc'  to 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  tot.h**  southward  of 
this  place.  Molina,  the  historian  of  Chili,  has  ♦aken 
pains  to  disprove  in  his  work  to  which  I would  re- 
fer you,  the  prevalent  idea  of  the  excessive  col  ! of 
Patagonia.  I think  it  highly  probably  <ha*  as  high 
south,  as  latitude  50°,  the  climate  is  at  least  as 
mild  as  that  of  Philadelphia.  On  some  other  oc- 
casion, when  I come  to  speak  of  the  geography  of 
this  vast  country,  I will  say  more  on  this  subject. 

Buenos  Ayres,  from  its  local  advantsgxs,  which 
are  similar  to  those  of  New  Orleans,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  harbor,)  near  the  mouth  of  a vast  ri- 
ver, which  with  its  branches  traverses  a country 
capable  of  supporting  fifty  millions  of  souls,  must 
become  some  day  or  other  a great  city.  There  is 
no  other  town  in  South  America  whose  position  is 
any  way  to  be  compared  with  it.  Besides  its  d- 
vantwges  as  a great  emporium  for  the  interior  pro- 
vinces,  it  is  favourably  situated  for  a trade  with 
Brazils,  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Asia.  The  assertion  of  Dupradt,  that 
neither  Tvre,  nor  Carthage,  nor  Rome,  had  higher 
destinies  than  this  citv,  is  not  eia  : gyrated  This 
place,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  from  its  foun- 
dation, being  completely  denied  its  natural  advan- 
tages, by  the  wretched  policy  of  Spain,  and  harass- 
ed by  the  incursions  of  the  pampas  Indians,  <*on- 
tinued  to  be  of  little  importance.  In  £<ct , its  grow  h 
can  be  dated  little  further  back  than  forty  years, 
when  these  provinces  with  the  addition  of  those  in 
Upper  Peru,  were  erected  into  a vice  royalty,  of 
which  it  become  the  capital,  and  the  commercial 
restrictions  imposed  bv  Spain,  were  slackened  in 
many  important  particulars.  From  that  time 
Buenos  Ayres,  becoming  the  deposit  of  the  valuable 
products  of  Peru,  of  Paraguay,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  seat  of  an  important  branch  of  the  East 
India  trade,  h: creased  in  population  and  wealth, 
with  unexampled  rapidity.  But  within  the  last 
last  ten  years,  its  advantages  have  been  incalcula- 
bly diminished,  having  been  compelled  to  support 
a bloody,  and  expensive  war,  for  its  existence  It 
has  had  nothing  but  its  present  free,  and  unshack- 
led trade  with  all  the  world,  to  counterbalance  the 
privation  of  those  advantages,  to  which  it  owed  its 
rise.  With  Paraguay  and  the  provinces  of  Peru, 
an  intercourse  and  trade,  cu.n  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist;  and  with  Chili,  for  some  years  there  was 
none  at  all.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  Buenos  Ayres  should  do  any 
thing  more  than  remain  stationary.  It  does  no'  ap- 
pear «s  prosperous  and  flourishing  as  Rio;  bu'  I ob- 
served no  striking  m«rk«  of  decay;  on  the  contrary, 
tbe  town  appears  to  be  full  of  people,  though  not 
overflowing,  and  business  seerrv  to  be  brick.  When 
we  consider  the  efforts  and  sacrifices,  which  the 
city  has  made,  it  is  only  surprising,  that  it  should 
not  wear  more  the  appearance  of  exhaustion.  I am 
informed,  that  within  a few  years  past  its  popula- 
tion has  even  increased. 
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Aggregate  of  Importations. 

•-•ml  ..ggregfrte  of  importations  from  each  natioi 
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AG GREG  A 

TE 

OF  IMPORTATIONS— 

continued. 

AGGREGATE  OP  TMP0RTA1  IONS— continued. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Jiegister's  office,  Jlpril  1 5th,  1818,  } 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  lie  fitter.  ; 
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Sum’m  try  s>atement  of  the  Importations  into  the  United  States,  from  1st  Oct  1815,  to  30th  September  1816, 
-tvith  die  valuation  thereof  in  the  U States,  *t  the  time  of  importation,  exclusive  of  the  Duties:  — 


Quantity  of  the  goods  that  paid  specific  duties. 

Aver,  rate 
of  current 

Value  of  all  the  goods  imported,  that  paid 

val.  when 
imported,' 

uuiy* 

In 

In 

In 

In 

American 

Foreign 

Total. 

exclusive 

American 

Foreign 

Total. 

vessels. 

vessels 

of  duty. 

vessels. 

vessels. 

Goods  at  7$  pr.  ct  ad.  val. 
ditto  15  pr.  ct.  ditto 

439,000 

s 

102,0001 

i 8 

541,000 

A >ii  1 fmn 

625.000 

654.000 

5.436.000 

4.933.000 

£I,olI.,UUU 

4,279,000 

ditto  <pv  pr«  ct.  ditto 

ditto  25  pr.  ct.  ditto 

63,679,000 

6,126,000 

69,805,000 

' 

16,053,000 

2,119,000 

18,172,000 

ditto  33  1 3 pr.  ct. ditto 
ditto  40  pr.  ct  ditto 

395.000 

827.000 

395,000 

1,019,000 

192,000 

- 

C.ta 

90,483,000 

9,818,000 

100,301,000 

26,000 

ps. 

gals. 

26,000 

315,000 

Duck,  (that  p’d  spe’f.  d’t.) 
Wine,  Madeira, 

18 

468.000 

709.000 

468.000 

787.000 

284,000 

31,000 

2 

50 

78,000 

143.000 

251.000 

27.000 

33.000 

170,000 

2 

286,000 

301,000 

54.000 

40.000 

340.000 

341.000 

284,000 

Sherrv,  St.  Lucar, 

1 

20 

3,029,000 

435,000 

3.464,000 

. all  other  in  casks. 

50 

1,515,000 

217,000 

1,732,000 

529,000 

79,000 

608,000 

Spirits,  from  grain, 

70 

371,000 

4,087,000 

55,000 

426,000 

3,943,000 

2,360,000 

6,303,000 

Rum  (a  75)  br.  (135) 

95 

1,900,000 

1,000,000 

5,987,000 

6,493  000 

2,001,000 

8,494,000 

Molasses, 

50 

3,24 7,000 

4,247,000 

151,000 

118,000 

269,000 

Ale  and  Porter, 

60 

91,000 

71,000 

162,000 

59,000 

4,000 

63,009 

Olive  oil, 

1 

59,000 

4,000 

63,000 

419,000 

lbs. 

419,000 

Tea,  Bohea, 

40 

168,000 

168,000 

714,000 

1,000 

715,000 

Souchong, 

55 

393,000 

393,000 

26,000 

26,000 

Imp.  Sc  Gunpowder, 

1 

75 

45,000 

45,000 

500,000 

6,000 

506,00o 

Y Hyson  Sc  Hyson, 

1 

10 

549,000 

7,000 

556,000 

1,424,000 

11,000 

1,435,000 

H. skin  Sc  other  green 

85 

1,211,000 

9,000 

1,220,000 

22.272,000 

3,704,000 

25,976,000 

Coffee,  . 

15 

3,340,000 

556,000 

3,896,000 

1,264,000 

222,000 

1,486,000 

48,567,000 

Cocoa, 

18 

227,000 

40,000 

267,000 

35,196,00* 

13,371,000 

Sugar,  Brown, 

11 

3,871,000 

1,471,000 

5,34' ’,000 

5,493, OOf/ 

1,009,000 

6,500,000 

White,  Sec. 

17 

933,000 

172,000 

1,105,000 

612,000 

79,000 

691,000 

Almonds, 

18 

110,000 

14,000 

124,000 

876,000 

153,000 

>,029,000 

Currants,  Figs  & Prunes, 

14 

123,000 

21,000 

144,000 

3,496.000 

475,000 

3,971,000 

Raisins, 

8 

280,000 

38,000 

318,0  0 

96,000 

60,000 

156  000 

Cheese. 

25 

24,000 

15,000 

39,000 

585,000 

3.484.000 

1.367.000 

68,000 

653,000 

Soap, 

13 

76,000 

9,000 

8 5,000 

602,000 

4,086,000 

Tallow, 

15 

523,000 

90,000 

613,000 

260,000 

1,627,000 

Pepper, 

17 

233,000 

44,000 

234,000 

277,000 

23,000 

1,462,000 

1,485,000 

Pimento, 

16 

3,000 

237,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Mace, 

2. 

4,000 

4,000 

25,000 

3,000 

28,000 

Nutmegs, 

2 

50 

62,000 

8,000 

70,000 

19,000 

19,000 

Cloves, 

75 

14,000 

14,000 

181,000 

4,000 

185,000 

Cassia  and  Cinnamon 

65 

117,000 

3,000 

39.000 

120,000 

693,000 

22,000 

715,000 

Indigo, 

1 

75 

1,212,000 

1,251,000 

267,000 

43,000 

310.000 

308.000 

Cotton, 

Gunpowder, 

25 

66,000 

11,000 

77, if  JO 

233,000 

75,000 

30 

70,000 

22,000 

92,000 

5,689,000 

2,026,000 

'7,715,000 

White  & Red  Lead, 

11 

626,000 

223,000 

849,000 

318,000 

273,000 

591,000 

1 Ochre, 

3 

10,000 

8,000 

18,000 

673,000 

992,000 

1,665,000 

Whiting, 

1 

7,000 

10,000 

17,000 

407,000 

342,000 

749,000 

Spanish  Brown, 

U 

6,000 

5,000 

11,000 

9,139,000 

4,70  ’, 000 

13,841,000 

Lead  & lead  manufac’res 

10 

914,000 

470,000 

1,384,000 

567,00 0 

294,000 

861,000 

Cables  and  Cordage, 

7 

40,000 

20,000 

60,000 

340,000 

33,000 

373,000 

Twine, 

40 

136,000 

13,000 

149,000 

79,000 

79,000 

Quicksilver, 

50 

40,000 

40,000 

275,500 

83,500 

cwt. 

359,000 

Iron&Steel,  bars,  nails, &c 

4 

75 

1,309,000 

396,000 

1,705,000 

117,000 

13,000 

130,000 

Hemp, 

9 

25 

1,083,000 

120,000 

1,203,000 

888,000 

499.000 

bush 

1,387,000 

Salt, 

45 

399,000 

225,000 

624,000 

321,000 

215,000 

536,000 

Coal, 

30 

96,000 

65,000 

161,000 

15,000 

7,000 

17,500 

sq  ft 

22,000 

Window  Glass 

10 

150,000 

70,000 

220,000 

259,000 

19,500 

gp. 

37,000 

Bottles, 

7 

137,000 

122,000 

1,000 

800 

pair 

1,800 

Boots, 

6 

6,000 

33,080 

5,000 

11,000 

33,000 

7,000 

40,000 ; 

Shoes, 

1 

7,000 

40,000 

1,300 

13,000 

M 

14,300 : 

Segars, 

2 

50 

3,000 

33,000 

36,000 



— — 

Other  art.  of  small  am’t. 

sa 

y 

102,000 

41,000 

143,000 

Total  value  of  Goods  imported  that  paid  Duty,  to  which  there 
remains  to  be  added  the  amount  of  Free  goods,  goods  not  re- 
ported at  the  Custom  House,  &c.  See-. 


29,885.000 


8,055,000 


120,36^000.1 17,873,000 


87,940,000 

1.38J241,000 
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Statement,  by  way  of  Estimate, 

Of  the  average  value  at  home,  and  the  foreign  or  actual  cost  of  the  importations  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  1st  October,  1815,  to  30th  September,  1816. 


Valuation 

in  U.  S.  exclusive  of  duty. 

Re»l  effort  ign  cost  to  the  United  States* 

IMPORTED. 

In 

American 

vessel*. 

In 

Foreign 

vessels* 

Total. 

In 

American 

vessels. 

in 

Foreign 

vessels. 

Total. 

Go  ods  paying  duty  ad  ? 
val.  official  valuation.  5 

add,  for  goods  of"j 

this  class  not  reported  v. 
and  reported  at  less 
than  their  value,  say  J 

90,500,000 

8,500,000 

9.800.000 

1.200.000 

! 100,300,001 
9,700,000 

which  cost 
the  U.  S. 

81,000,000 

8,000,000 

9.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

90,000,000 

9,000,000 

99,000,000 

11,000,00 -J 

110,000000 

89,000,000 

10,000,000 

99,000,000 

Goods  paying  specific  ^ 
duties,  valuation  at 
average  short  price,  j 

. add  for  goods  of  1 

this  class  not  report-  > 
ed,  say  j 

29,900,000 

900,000 

8,000,000 

300,00c 

37, 900,000 
1,200,000 

which  cost 
the  U.  6. 

20,000,000 

700,000 

8,000,000 

300,000 

28,000,000 

1,000,000 

30,800,000 

8,300,000 

39,100,»00 

20,700,000 

8,300,000 

29,000,000 

Goods  free  of  duty,  of 
which  no  official  ac- 
count is  rendered, 
viz.  copper,  t:r,  an- 
timony, verdigrise,  i 
hides,  rags,  bristles,  ' 
drugs,  dyewoods, 
cork,  &c.  as  per  the 
tariff  then  in  force, 
say  _ 

1,500,000 

400,000 

1,900,000 

which  cost 
the  U.  S. 

1,100,000 

400.000 

t 

1,5 00,000 

cost  paid, 
or  due  to 
foreigners. 

Totals,  val.  in  U.S.  short, 
price. 

'131,300,000 

19,700,000 

151,000,000 

110,800,000 

18,700,000 

129,500,000 

The  real  or  foreign  cost  of  the  ad  valorem  goods  is  calculated  at  an  average  of  ten  per  cent,  less  than 
the  Custom  House  valuation:  that  of  the  other  goods,  not  owned  by  foreigners,  is  calculated  at  one  third 
less  than  their  average  current  value,  at  a fair,  short  price,  in  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  importv 
tion:— The  allowance  for  free  goods,  and  for  goods  undervalued  and  not  reported  at  the  Custom  House, 
is  thought  not  to  be  overrated. 

What  interest  foreigners  owned  in  the  amount  of  ad  valorem  goods  is  not  ascertained;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose,  it  is  not  material  to  know,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  there- 
of in  the  United  States,  for  foreign  account,  did  not  exceed  the  original  foreign  cost: — It  is  estimated  that 
of  all  the  other  goods,  foreigners  probably  owned  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  goods  as  was 
imported  in  foreign  vessels. 

And  it  is  reckoned,  that  on  the  amount  of  our  exports  to  foreign  countries,  during  the  same  year,  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  a loss  was  sustained  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  their  freights,  so  that  there 
were  no  profits  to  be  invested  in  foreign  countries  to  swell  the  amount  of  our  imports. 

And  as  the  amount  of  our  imports  had  likewise  the  previous  year  considerably  surpassed  the  amount  of 
our  exports,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  any  great  balance  of  American  capital  left  in  foreign 
countries  to  create  such  an  excess  of  importations  in  1816.  It  may  be  said  that  the  great  influx  of  emi- 
grants with  some  property,  contributed  in  a small  degree  to  augment  the  imports,  and  by  so  much  the 
balance  of  trade  against  us  was  diminished; — as  also  by  the  amount  of  such  debts  due  to  foreigners  as 
may  have  been  liquidated  by  acts  of  insolvency:  but  it  was  increased  again  on  the  other  hand  by  the  a- 
mount  of  specie  imported  as  merchandize  during  the  same  time,  which  was  not  inconsiderable: — Then, 

The  total  of  the  importations  into  the  United  States,  in  1816,  is  estimated  to 

have  cost  the  United  States,  gl29, 500,000 

The  total  of  exportations  from  the  same,  to  have  produced  to  the  U.  S.  81,900,000 


Apparent  balance  of  triple  against  the  United  States,  in  1816,  being  a debt  of } 

so  much  incurred  to  foreign  countries,  to  be  (liquidated  with  specie,  or  C £>47, 600, 000 

by  the  exportations  of  subsequent  years.  3 
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CONGRESS. 

<>FENI2r&  OP  THE  SECONR  SESSION  OP  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CONGRESS. 

IN  SENATE. 

STONRAT,  NOV.  16,  1818. 

At  meridian,  Mr  Gaillarr,  of  South  Carolina, 
the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  took  the 
chair,  and  the  secretary  having  called  over  the 
roll,  the  following  gentlemen  answered  to  their 

tia«yes 

Fr-un  J\*ew  Ilamshire,  Mr.  Morrill. 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mellen. 

Rhode  Island , Mr.  Burr  ill. 

Vermont , Mr.  Tichenor,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Connecticut,  Mr.  Daggett. 

NewYork,  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Sanford. 

New  Jersey,  Mr  Wilson  and  Mr.  Dickerson. 

Pansylvcmia,  Mr  Lncock  and  Mr  Roberts. 

J Delaware.  Not  present. 

Maryland,  Mr.  Goldsborough. 

Virginia,  Mr.  Barbour  and  Mr.  Eppes. 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ms  con. 

South  Carolina,  Mr.  Gaillard  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Georgia,  Not  present. 

Tennessee,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Eaton. 

Ohio,  Mr.  Ruggles. 

Louisiana,  Mr.  Fromentin  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

‘ Indiana , Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Noble. 

Mississipjn,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Leake. 

A quorum  being  present,  a message  was  sent  to 
the  bouse  of  representatives,  notifying  that  body  of 
the  fact. 

A committee  was  appointed,  jointly  with  a com* 
ipittee  to  be  appointed  by  the  other  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  waiting  on  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  inform  him;  that  the  two  houses  were 
organized,  &c.  Messrs.  Macon  and  Daggett  were 
appointed  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
nate. 

A committee  of  engrossed  bills  was  appointed, 
C^  tsisting  of  Messrs.  Ruggles,  Dickerson  and  Mor- 
till 

A committee  of  accounts  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Lncock , Daggett  and  Dickerson. 

Mr.  Morrill  off  ered  a resolution  for  appointing  a 
^oint  library  committee,  and  Mr.  Wilson  a resolu- 
tion for  appointing  a chaplain  to  each  house,  both 
of  which  resolutions  received  their  first  reading 
— and,  after  adopting  the  usual  rule  respecting 
newspapers. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

^ Monday , J\ov.  16.— At  12  o’clock  precisely,  Mr. 
Speaker  Clay  took  the  chair. 

The  roll  being  called  over  by  the  clerk,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  following  members  were  present, 
viz. 

J\Tew  Hampshire. — Messrs.  Butler  Clagett,  Hale, 
Livermore,  Parrott,  Upham. 

Massachusetts. — Messrs.  Adams,  Gage,  Holmes, 
.Tona.  Mason,  Morton,  Orr,  Rice,  Ruggles,  Samp- 
son, Shaw,  Silsbee,  Whitman. 

Rhode  Island. — Mr.  Boss. 

Connecticut. — Messrs.  Huntingdon,  Moseley,  Pit- 
kin, Terry,  Williams. 

Vermont. — Messrs.  Allen,  Crafts,  Hunter,  Merrill, 
Rich,  Richards. 

New  York. — Messrs.  Comstock,  Cushman,  Has- 
brouck,  Herkimer,  Hubbard,  Irvine,  Kirtland,  Law- 
yer,  Palmer,  Savage,  Schuyler,  Scudder,  Stores, 
TaHmadge,  Taylor,  Townsend,  Westerlo,  Wilkin, 
Williams. 


New  Jersey. — Messrs.  Bateman,  Bennett,  Bloom- 
field, Kinsey,  Linn,  Southard. 

Pennsylvania. — Messrs.  Anderson,  Baldwin,  Bo  , 
den,  Darlington,  Hopkinson,  W P.  Maclav,  Mar- 
chand,  Moore,  Murray,  Ogle,  Patterson,  Rogers, 
Sergeant,  Seybert,  Tarr,  Wallace,  Whiteside,  Wil- 
son. 

Delaware. — None  present. 

Mary'atid. — Messrs.  Bayley,  Culbreth,  Herbert, 
Little,  Peter,  Reed,  S.  Smith,  Stuart. 

Virginia. — Messrs.  Austin,  Barbour,  Burwell, 
Floyd,  Garnett,  L<nvis,  M’Coy,  Mercer,  H.  Nelson, 
Newton,  Pindall,  Pleasants,  Smith,  Tucker. 

North  Carolina. — Messrs.  Edwards,  Hall,  Mum- 
ford,  Sawyer,  Settle,  Slocumb,  Smith,  Stewart, 
Wa’ker,  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — Messrs.  Bellinger,  Middleton, 
Tucker. 

Georgia. — Messrs.  Cook,  Crawford,  Forsyth,  Ter- 
rill. 

Kentucky. Messrs.  Desha,  Johnson,  New, 

Quarles,  liobertsop,  Speed,  Trimble,  Walker. 
Tennessee. — Messrs.  Claiborne,  Jones,  Rhea. 

Ohio. — Messrs.  Campbell  and  Harrison. 

Indiana. — Mr.  Hendricks. 

Mississippi. — MV.  Poindexter. 

Illinois  — Not  present. 

Missouri  territory. — Mr.  Scott. 

Alabama. — Mr.  Crowell. 

The  following  members,  elected  to  supply  va- 
cancies in  the  house,  also  appeared  and  took  their 
seats,  viz. 

From  Massachusetts— Enoch  Lincoln,  vice  Mr. 
Parris,  resigned. 

From  Connecticut—  Sylyester  Gilbert,  vice  Mr. 
Holmes,  resigned. 

From  Pennsylvania — Samuel  Moore,  vice  Mr. 
Ingbafn,  resignedi— and  Jacob  Hotsteter,  vice  Mr. 
Spangler,  resigned. 

From  Virginia— John  Pegram,  vice  Mr.  Good- 
wyn,  deceased. 

From  Louisiana — Thomas  Butler,  vice  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, resigned. 

A quorum  being  present — 

Messages  were  exchanged  with  the  senate  to 
that  effect, 

Messrs.  Taylor  and  Baldwin  were  appointed  on 
the  part  of  this  house,  on  the  joint  committee  for 
waiting  on  the  president. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  of  Illinois — which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

After  the  usual  order  respecting  newspapers, 
&c.  &c. 

The  house  adjourned  to  11  o’clock  to  morrow. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE, 

John  Gajularr,  President  pro-tempore. 

Charles  Cutts,  Secretary. 

Mountjoy  Daily,  Sergeant  at  arms. 

Henry  Times , Doorkeeper. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Henry  Clay,  Speaker. 

Thomas  Dougherty , Clerk. 

Thomas  Dunn , Sergeant  at  arms. 

Thomas  Claxton,  Doorkeeper. 

Benjamin  Burch , Assistant  do. 

In  the  Senate , all  committees  are  appointed  by 
ballot;  in  the  house  of  representatives , by  the  Spea- 
ker. 

The  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  two  houses  are 
appointed  by  the  secretary  and  clerk  of  each  house 
respectively. 

The  officers  of  the  senate  are  elected  to  serve 
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during  pleasure;  those  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
biennially,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fir»t  ses- 
sion  of  each  congress,  to  serve  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  session  of  congress  ensuing. 


Washington,  Nov.  17. 

This  day,  at  12  o’clock,  the  Piirsident  or  tub 
United  States  transmitted  to  both  house*  of  con- 
gress, by  his  secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Monroe , the  fol- 
lowing 

MESSAGE: 

Felleiv-citizem  of  the  senate, 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

The  auspicious  circumstances,  under  which  you 
will  commence  the  duties  of  the  present  session, 
will  lighten  the  burden,  inseparably  from  the  high 
trust  committed  to  you.  The  fruits  of  the  earth 
have  been  unusually  abundant;  commerce  has  flou- 
rished; the  revenue  has  exceeded  the  most  favora- 
ble anticipation,  and  peace  and  amity  are  preserv- 
ed with  foreign  nations,  on  conditions  just  and 
honorable  to  our  country.  For  these  inestimable 
blessing,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  that  Pro- 
vidence which  watches  over  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. 

As  the  term  limited  for  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mercial convention  with  Great  Britain  will  expire 
early  in  the  month  of  July  next,  and  it  was  deemed 
important  that  there  should  be  no  interval,  during 
which,  that  portion  of  our  commerce  which  was 
provided  for  by  that  convention  should  not  be  re- 
gulated, either  by  arrangement  between  the  two 
governments,  or  by  the  authority  of  congress,  Ihe 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  London  was  in- 
stucted,  early  in  the  last  summer,  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  government  to  the  subject, 
with  a view  to  that  object.  He  was  instructed  to 
propose,  also,  that  the  negocialion  which  it  was 
wished  to  open,  might  extend  to  the  general  com 
merce  of  the  two  countries,  and  to  every  other  in- 
terest and  unsettled  difference  between  them;  par- 
ticularly to  those  relating  to  impressment, the  fishe- 
ries, and  boundaries,  in  the  hope  that  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made,  on  principles  of  reciprocal 
advantage,  which  migut  comprehend,  and  provide, 
in  a satisfactory  maimer,  for  all  these  high  con- 
cerns. I have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the 
proposal  was  received,  by  the  British  government, 
in  the  spirit  which  prompted  it;  and  that  a nego- 
ciation  has  been  opened  at  London,  embracing  ail 
these  objects.  On  full  consideration  of  the  great 
extent  and  magnitude  of  the  trust,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  commit  it  to  not  less  than  two  of  our  dis- 
tinguished ci  izens,  and,  in  consequence,  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  at  Paris,  has  been  associated  with 
our  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry, at  London;  to  both  of  whom  corresponding  in- 
structions have  been  given, and  they  are  now  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
that, to  prevent  any  inconvenience  resulting  from  the 
delay  to  a negociation  on  so  many  impo  rtant  sub- 
jects, it  was  agreed,  before  entering  on  it,  that  the 
existing  convention  should  be  continued  for  a term 
not  less  than  eight  years 

Our  relations  with  Spain  remain  nearly  in  the 
State  in  which  they  were  a the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. The  convention  of  1802,  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  a certain  portion  of  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  for  injuries  sustained  by  spoliation,  and  so 
long  suspended  by  the  Spanish  government,  has  at 
length  been  ratified  by  it;  but  no  arrangement  has 
yet  been  made  for  the  payment  of  another  portion 


for  other  clatses  of  claims,  or  for  the  settlement 
of  boundaries.  These  subjects  have  again  been 
brought  under  consideration  in  both  countries,  but 
no  agreement  has  been  entered  into  respecting  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  events  have  occurred,  which 
clearly  prove  the  ill  effect  of  the  policy,  which  that 
government  h as  so  long  pursued,  on  the  friendly  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  which,  it  is  presumed, 
it  is  at  least  of  as  much  importance  to  Spain,  as  to 
the  United  States,  to  maintain.  A state  of  tilings 
has  existed  in  the  Floridan,  the  tendency  of  which 
has  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  progress  of  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  those  provinces  to  which 
the  Spanish  title  exteuds,  the  government  of  Spain 
has  scarcely  been  felt.  It9  authority  has  been  con- 
fined, almost  exclusively,  to  the  walls  of  Pensacola 
and  St  Augustine,  within  which  only  small  garri- 
sons have  been  maintained.  Adventurers  from  every 
country,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  absconding 
slaves,  have  found  an  asylum  there.  Several  tribe* 
of  Indians,  strong  in  the  number  of  their  warriors, 
remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  and  whose  settle- 
ments extend  to  our  limits,  inhabit  those  provinces. 
These  different  hordes  of  people,  connected  to- 
gether, disregarding,  on  the  side,  the  authority  of 
Spain,  and  protected,  on  the  other,  by  an  imaginary 
line  which  separates  Florida  from  the  United  States, 
have  violated  our  laws  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  have  practised  various  frauds  on  our 
revenue,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage  on 
our  peaceable  citizens,  which  their  proximity  to  us 
enabled  them  to  perpetrate.  The  invasion  of  Ame- 
lia Island  last  year,  by  a small  band  of  adventurers, 
not  exceeding  one  Hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
who  wrested  it  from  the  inconsiderable  Spanish 
force  stationed  there,  and  held  it  several  months, 
during  which,  a single  feeble  effort  only  was  made 
to  recover  it,  which  failed,  clearly  proves  how  com- 
pletely extinct  the  Spanish  authority  had  become, 
as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers,  while  in  pos- 
session of  the  island,  as  distinctly  shews  the  perni- 
cious purposes  for  which  their  combination  had 
been  formed. 

This  country  had,  in  fact,  become  the  theatre  of 
every  species  of  lawless  adventure.  With  little 
population  of  its  own,  the  Spanish  authority  almost 
extinct,  and  the  colonial  governments  in  a state  of 
revolution,  having  no  pretention  to  it,  and  suffi- 
ciently employed  in  their  own  concerns,  it  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  derelict,  and  the  object  of  cupidity, 
to  every  adventurer.  A system  of  buccaneering 
was  rapidly  organizing  over  it,  which  menaced  in 
its  co'iseqeunces,  the  lawful  commerce  of  every  na- 
tion, end  particularly  of  the  United  States;  while  it 
presnted  a temptation  to  every  people,  on  whose 
seduction  its  success  principally  depended.  It  re- 
gard to  the  United  States,  the  pernicious  effect  of 
this  unlawful  combination,  was  not  confined  to  the 
ocean;  the  Indian  tribes  have  constituted  the  ef- 
fective force  in  Florida.  With  these  tribes  these 
adventurers  had  formed,  at  an  early  period,  a con- 
nection, with  a view  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
force  to  promote  their  owu  projects  of  accumula- 
tion and  aggrandizement.  It  is  to  the  interference 
of  some  of  these  adventurers,  in  misrepresenting 
the  claims  and  titles  of  the  Indians  to  land,  and  iri 
practising  on  their  savage  propensities,  that  the 
Seminole  war  is  principally  to  be  traced.  Men 
who  thus  connect  themselves  with  savage  commu- 
nities, and  stimulate  them  to  war,  which  is  always 
attended  on  their  part  with  acts  of  barbarity  the 
most  shocking,  deserve  to  be  viewed  in  a worse 


of  like  claims,  net  less  extensive  or  well  founded',  or  light  than  the  savages.  They  would  certainly  hSve 
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no  claim  to  an  immunity  from  the  punishment, 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  warfare  practised  by 
the  savages,  might  justly  be  inflicted  on  the  sa 
vages  themselves. 

If  the  embarrassments  of  Spain  prevented  her 
from  making  an  indemnity  to  our  citizens,  for  so 
long  a time,  from  her  treasury,  for  their  losses  by 
spoliation,  and  otherwise,  it  was  always  in  her 
power  to  have  provided  it,  by  the  cession  of  this 
• territory.  Of  this,  her  government  has  been  repeat 
• ediy  apprized;  and  the  cession  Was  the  more  to  have 
been  anticipated,  as  Spain  must  have  known  that, 
in  ceding  it,  she  would,  in  effect,  cede  what  had 
become  of  little  value  to  her,  and  would  likewise 
relieve  herself  from  the  important  obligation  se- 
cured by  the  treaty  of  1795,  and  all  other  compro- 
mitments  respecting  it.  If  the  United  States,  from 
consideration  of  these  embarrassments,  declined 
pressing  their  claims  in  a spirit  of  hostility,  the 
. motive  ought,  at  least,  to  have  heen  duly  appre- 
ciated  by  the  government  of  Spain.  It  is  well 
known  to  her  government,  that  other  powers  have 
made  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  for  like 
losses,  sustained  by  their  citizens  at  the  same  epoch. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a limit  beyond  which 
this  spirit  of  amity  and  forbearance  can,  in  no  in 
stance,  he  justified.  If  it  was  proper,  to  rely  on 
amicable  negotiation,  for  an  indemnity  for  losses, 
it  would  not  have  been  so,  to  have  permitted  the 
inability  of  Spain  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  *nd  to 
sustain  her  authority  in  the  Floridas,  to  be  pervert- 
ed by  foreign  adventurers  and  savages,  to  purposes 
so  destructive  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  the  highest  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  right  of  self  defence,  never  ceases.  It  is 
among  the  most  sacred,  and  alike  necessary  to  na- 
tions and  individuals.  And,  whether  the  attack  be 
made  by  Spain,  herself,  or  by  those  who  abuse  her 
power,  its  obligation  is  not  the  less  strong.— 
The  invaders  of  Amelia  Island  had  assumed  a po- 
pular and  respected  title,  under  which  they  might 
approach  and  wound  us.  As  their  o 'ject  was  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  duty  imposed  on  the  exe- 
cutive, by  an  existing  law,  was  profoundly  felt, 
that  mask  was  not  permitted  to  protect  them.  It 
was  thought  incumbent  on  the  United  States,  to 
suppress  the  establishment,  and  it  was  accordingly 
done.  The  combination  in  Florida,  for  the  unlaw- 
ful purposes  stated,  the  acts  perpetrated  by  that 
combination,  and,  above  all,  the  increment  of  tlje 
Indians,  to  massacre  our  fellow  citizens,  of  every 
age,  and  of  both  sexes,  merited  a like  treatmeui, 
and  received  it.  In  pursuing  these  savages  to  an 
imaginary  line,  in  the  wood1;,  it  would  have  been 
the  height  of  folly  to  have  suffered  that  line  to  pro- 
tect them.  Had  that  been  done,  the  war  co’Uy. 
never  cease.  Even  if  the  territory  bad  been,  ex 
clusively,  that  of  Spain,  and  her  power  complete 
over  it,  we  had  a right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to 
follow  the  enemy  on  i , and  to  subdue  him  there. 
But  the  territory  belonged,  in  a certain  sense  at 
least,  to  the  savage  enemy,  who  inhabited  it,  the 
power  of  Spain  had  ceased  to  exist  over  it,  and 
protection  was  sought,  under  her  title,  by  those 
who  had  committed  on  our  citizens  hostilities, 
which  she  was  bound,  by  treaty,  to  have  prevented, 
but  had  not  the  power  to  prevent:  To  have  stop- 

ped at  that  line,  would  have  given  new  encourage- 
ment to  these  savages,  tmd  new  vigor  to  the  whole 
combination  existing  there,  in  the  prosecution  of 
ail  its  pernicious  purposes. 

In  suppressing  the  establishment  at  Amelia  Island, 
no  unfriendliness  was  manifested  tow  ards  Spain, 
because  the  post  was  taken  from  a forte  which  had 


wrested  it  from  her.  The  measure,  it  is  true,  was 
not  adopted  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, or  those  in  authority  under  it,  because,  in 
transactions  connected  with  the  war,  in  which 
Spain  and  her  colonies  are  engaged,  it  was  thought 
proper,  in  doing  justice  to  the  United  St^es,  to 
maintain  a strict  impartiality  towards  both  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  without  consulting  or  acting  in 
concert  with  either.  I:  gives  me  pleasure  *o  swte 
that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezue- 
la whose  names  were  assumed,  have  explicitly  dis- 
claimed all  participation  in  those  measures,  and 
even  the  knowledge  of  them,  until  communicated 
by  this  government,  and  have  also  expressed  their 
satisfaction,  that  a course  of  proceeding  bad  been 
suppressed,  which,  if  justly  imputable  to  them, 
would  dishonor  their  cause. 

In  authorising  major  general  Jackson  to  enter 
Florida,  in  pursuit  of  the  Seminoles,  care  was  taken 
not  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  Spain.  I regret  to 
have  to  add,  that,  in  executing  this  order,  facts 
were  disclosed,  respecting  the  conduct  of  then  di- 
cers of  Spain,  in  authority  there,  in  encouraging 
the  wrar,  furnishing  munitions  of  war,  and  other 
supplies  to  carry  it  on,  and  in  other  acts  not  less 
mark  -d,  which  evinced  heir  participation  in  the 
hostile  purposes  of  that  combination,  and  justified 
the  confidence,  with  which  it  inspired  the  savages, 
that  by  those  officers  they  would  be  pro  ected.  A 
conduct  so  incompatible  with  'he  friendly  relations 
existing  between  the  two  countries,  particularly 
with  the  positive  obligation  of  the  5th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Sp.-dn  was  bound  to  re-- 
strain, even  by  force,  those  savages,  from  acts  of 
hostility  against  the  United  Staxes,  could  not  fail 
to  excite  surprise.  The  commanding  general  was 
convinced  that  he  should  fail  in  his  ohjpct,  that  lie 
should,  i effect,  accomplish  nothing,  if  he  did  not 
deprive  those  savages  of  the  resource  on  which 
they  had  calculated,  and  of  the  protection  on  which 
they  had  relied,  in  making  the  war.  As  all  the 
documents,  relating  to  this  occurrence,  will  be 
laid  before  congress,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  further  detail  respecting  it. 

Although  the  reasons  which  induced  major  ge- 
neral Jackson  to  take  these  posts  were  duly  appre- 
ciated, there  was,  nevertheless,  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  on  the  course  which  it  became  the  go- 
vernment to  pursue.  As  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  commanders  of  these  posts  had  violated 
their  instructions,  there  was  no  disposition,  to  im- 
pute to  their  government  a conduct  so  unprovoked 
and  hostile. — An  order  tvas  in  consequence  issued 
to  the  general  in  command  there  to  deliver  the 
posts— Pensacola,  unconditionally,  to  any  person 
duly  authorised  to  receive  it;  and  St.  Marks,  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  country,  on  the  arrival 
of  a competent  force  to  defend  it  against  those  sa- 
vages and  their  associates. 

In  entering  Florida  to  suppress  this  combination, 
nOidea  wts  entertained  of  hostility  to  Spain,  and, 
however  justifiable  the  commanding  general  was, 
in  consequence  of  the.  misconduct  of  the  Spanish 
officers,  in  entering  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  to 
terminate  it  by  proving  to  the  savages  and  their 
associates,  that  they  could  not  be  protected,  even 
there;  yet.,  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  could  not  be  altered 
by  that  act  alone.  By  ordering  the  restitution  of 
the  posts  those  relations  were  preserved.  To  a 
change  tf  them  the  power  of  the  executive  is  deem^ 
ed  incompetent.  It  is  vested  in  congress  only. 

By  this  measure,  so  promptly  t alien,  due  respect 
was  shewn  to  the  government  of  Spain.  The  mis* 
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conduct  of  her  officers  has  not  been  imputed  to  her- 
She  was  enabled  to  review  with  candor  her  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  her  own  situation, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  territory  in  question, 
with  the  dangers  inseparable  from  it;  and  regard- 
ing the  losses  wehuVe  sustained,  for  which  indem- 
nity has  been  so  long  withheld,  and  the  injuries 
we  have  suff  ered  through  that  territory,  and  her 
means  of  redress,  she  was  likewise  enabled  to 
take,  with  honor,  the  course  best  calculated  to  do 
justice  to  the  United  States,  and  to  promote  her 
own  welfare. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  commanding 
general;  of  his  correspondence  with  the  secretary 
of  war,  explaining  his  motives  and  justifying  his 
conduct,  with  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
courts  martial,  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
bristie;  and  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
e>f  Spain  near  this  government;  and  of  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Stages,  at  Madrid, 
with  the  government  of  Spain,  will  be  laid  before 
congress. 

The  civil  war,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  provinces  in  South  America, 
still  continues  without  any  prospect  cf  its  speedy 
termination.  The  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  those  countries,  which  has  been  collected 
by  the  commissioners,  recently  returned  from 
thence,  will  be  laid  before  congress,  in  copies  of 
their  reports,  with  such  other  information  as  has 
been  received  from  other  agents  of  the  United 
States. 

It  appears,  from  these  communications,  that  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent in  July  1816,  having  previously  exercised 
the  power  of  an  independent  government,  though 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  from  the  year 
1810:  that  the  Banda  Oriental,  Eotre  Iteos,  and 
Paraguay,  with  the  city  of  Santa  Fee,  all  of  which 
are  also  independent,  are  unconnected  with  the 
present  government  of  Buenos  Ayres;  that  Chili  has 
declared  itself  independent,  and  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  Buenos  Ayres;  that  Venezuela  has  also  de- 
clared itself  independent,  and  now  maintains  the 
conflict  with  various  success;  and  that  the  remak- 
ing parts  of  South  America,  except  Monte  Video, 
and  such  other  portions  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
XiH  Plata  as  are  held  by  Portugal,  are  still  in  pos- 
session of  Spain,  or  in  a certain  degree  under  her 
influence. 

By  a circular  note  addressed  by  the  ministers  of 
Spaiu  to  the  allied  powers,  with  whom  they  are 
accredited,  it  appears  that  the  allies  have  un- 
dertaken to  mediate  between  Spain  and  the 
South  American  provinces,  and  that  the  manner 
and  extent  of  their  interposition  would  be  settled 
by  a congress,  which  was  to  have  met  a’.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  September  Just*  From  the  general  po- 
licy and  course  of  proceeding  observed  by  the  al- 
lied powers,  in  regard  to  this  contest,  it  is  inferred 
that  they  will  confine  their  interposition  to  the  ex- 
pression of  their  sentiments:  abstaining  from  the 
application  of  force.  1 state  this  impression,  that 
force  will  not  be  applied,  with  the  greater  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  is  a course  more  consistent  with 
justice,  and  likewise  authorises  a hope,  that  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  war  will  be  confined  to  the  parties 
only,  and  will  be  of  shorter  duration. 

From  the  view  taken  of  this  subject,  founded  on 
all  the  information  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
there  is  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  course 
heretofore  pursued  by  tjie  U.  S ates  in  regard  to 
this  contest,  and  to  conclude,  that  it  is  p-operto 


adhere  to  it,  especially,  in  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

I have  great  satisfaction  in  stating,  that  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  Russia,  and  other  powers,  con- 
tinue on  the  most  friendly  basis. 

In  our  domestic  concerns  we  have  ample  cause 
of  satisfaction  The  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year,  have  ex- 
ceeded seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

After  satisfying  all  the  demands  which  have 
been  made  under  existing  appropriations,  includ- 
ing the  final  extinction  of  the  old  six  per  cent 
stock,  and  the  redemption  of  a moiety  of  the  Loui- 
siana debt,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  remain 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  gross  revenue  which 
has  accrued  from  the  customs  during  the  same  pe- 
riod amounts  to  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars, 
and  that  the  revenue  of  the  whole  year  may  be  es- 
timated at  not  less  than  twenty  six  millions. — The 
sale  of  the  public  lands  during  the  year  has  also 
greatly  exceeded  both  in  quantity  and  price,  that 
of  any  former  year:  and  there  is  just  reason  to  ex- 
pect a progressive  improvement  in  that  source  of 
revenue. 

It  is  gratrfyingto  know,  that,  although  the  annu- 
al expenditure  has  been  increased,  by  the  act  of 
the  last  session  of  congress,  providing  for  revolu- 
tionary pensi  " s,  to  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  internal  duties,  which  were  then 
repealed,  the  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
proportionally  augmented,  and  that,  whilst  the 
public  expenditure  will  probably  remain  stationary, 
each  successive  year  will  add  to  the  national  re- 
sources, by  the  ordinary  increase  of  our  population, 
and  by  the  gradual  developemcnt  of  our  latent 
sources  of  national  prosperity. 

The  strict  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  result- 
ing principally  from  the  salutary  provisions  of  the 
act  of  the  20ih  of  April  lust,  amending  the  several 
collection  laws,  has,  it  is  presumed,  secured  to  do- 
mestic manufactures  all  the  relief  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  duties,  which  have  been  imposed 
upon  foreign  merchandise,  for  their  protection. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  relief,  several  branches 
of  this  important  national  interest  have  assumed 
greater  activity,  and,  although  it  is  hoped  that 
others  will  gradually  reviv",  and  ultimately  triumph 
over  every  obstacle,  yet  the  expediency  of  grant- 
ing further  protection  is  submitted  to  your  consi- 
deration. 

The  measures  of  defence,  authorised  by  exist- 
ing laws,  have  been  pursued  with  the  z^-al  and  ac- 
tivity due  to  so  important  an  object,  and  with  all 
the  despatch  practicable  in  so  extensive  and  great 
an  undertaking.  The  survey  of  otir  maritime  and 
inland  frontiers  has  been  continued;  and  at  the 
points  where  it  was  decided  to  erect  fortifications, 
the  work  has  been  commenced,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, considerable  progr  ss  hi s been  made.  In 
compliance  with  resolutions  of  the  last  session,  the 
board  of  commissioners  were  directed  to  examine 
in  a particular  manner  the  pfirtsof  the  coast  there- 
in designated,  and  to  report  their  opinion  of  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  two  naval  depots.  This  work 
is  in  a train  of  execution.  The  opinion  of  the 
board  on  this-  subject,  with  a p’an  of  all  the  works 
necessary  to  a gener  .1  system  of  defence,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  f rmed,  will  be  laid  before  congress,  in 
a report  fro.n  die  proper  department,  as  soon  as  it 
can  b • p-epared. 

In  co.1‘0 mi  y with  the  appropriations  cf  the  last 
session,  treaties  have  been  formed  with  the  Qua- 
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pav-  tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  country  on  the 
Arkausaw,  and  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osages 
north  of  the  White  river;  with  the  tribes  in  the 
state  of  Indiana;  with  the  several  tribes  within  the 
state  of  Ohio,  and  the  Michigan  territory;  and  with 
the  Chickasaws;  by  which  very  extensive  cessions 
of  territory  have  been  made  to  theU.  States.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  depending  with  the  tribes  in  the 
Illinois  territory,  and  with  the  Choctaws,  by  which 
it  is  expected  that  other  extensive  cessions  will 
be  made,  I take  great  interest  in  stating  that  the 
cessions  already  made,  which  are  considered  so 
important  to  the  U.  States,  have  been  obtained  on 
conditions  very  satisfactory  to  the  Indians. 

With  a view  to  the  security  of  our  inland  fron- 
tiers, it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  establish 
strong  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone  ri- 
ver, and  at  the  Mandan  village,  on  the  Missouri; 
and  at  the  mouth  or  St.  Peters,  ou  the  Mississippi, 
at  no  great  distance  from  our  northern  boundaries. 
It  can  hardly  be  presumed,  while  such  posts  are 
maintained  in  the  rear  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that 
they  will  venture  to  attack  our  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants. A strong  hope  is  entertained  that  this  mea- 
sure will  likewise  be  producvive  of  much  gpod  to 
the  tribes  themselves;  especially  in  promoting  the 
great  object  of  their  civilization.  Experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated,  that  independent  savage  com- 
munities cannot  long  exist  within  the  limits  of  a ci- 
vilized population.  The  progress  of  the  latter  has 
almost  invariably  terminated  in  the  extinction  of 
the  former,  especially  of  the  tribes  belonging  to 
our  portion  of  this  hemisphere,  among  whom,  lof- 
tiness of  sentiment,  and  gallantry  in  action,  have 
been  conspicuous.  To  civilize  them,  and  even  to 
prevent  their  extinction,  it  seems  to  be  indispensi- 
ble,  that  their  independence,  as  communities, 
should  cease,  and  that  the  control  of  the  United 
States  over  them  should  be  complete  and  undis- 
puted. The  hunter  state  will  then  be  ipore  easily 
abandoned,  and  recourse  will  be  had  to  the  acqui- 
sition and  culture  of  land,  and  to  other  pursuits 
tending  to  dissolve  the  ties  which  connect  them 
together  as  a savage  community,  and  to  give  a new 
character  to  every  individual.  I present  this  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  congress,  on  the  pr  - 
sumption  that  it  may  be  found  expedient  and  prac- 
ticable to  adopt  some  benevolent  provisions,  having 
these  objects  in  view,  relative  to  the  tribes  within 
our  settlements. 

It  has  been  necessary,  during  the  present  year,  to 
maintain  a strong  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  send  some  public 
ships  along  the  southern  coast  and  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  By  these  means,  amicable  relations  with  the 
Barbary  powers  have  been  preserved,  our  com- 
merce has  been  protected,  and  our  rights  respect- 
ed. The  augmentation  of  cue  navy  is  advancing, 
with  a steady  progress,  towards  the  limit  contem- 
plated by  law. 

I communicate,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  acces- 
sion of  another  state,  Illinois,  to  our  union;  because 
I preceive,  from  the  proof  afforded  by  the  additions 
already  made, the  regular  progress  and  sure  consum- 
mation of  a policy,  of  which  history  affords  no  ex- 
ample, and  of  which  the  good  effect  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  By  extending  our  government, 
on  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  over  the  vast 
territory  within  our  limits,  on  the  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi,  and  its  numerous  streams,  new  life  and 
vigor  are  infused  into  every  part  of  our  system.  By 
increasing  the  number  of  the  states,  the  confidence 
of  the  state  governments  in  their  own  security  is  in- 
creased, and  their  jealousy  of  the  national  govern- 


ment proportionably  diminished.  The  impracti- 
cability of  one  consolidated  government  for  this 
great  and  growing  nation  will  be  more  apparent, 
and  will  be  universally  admitted.  I -capable  of  ex- 
ercising local  authority,  except  for  general  purpo- 
ses, the  general  government  will  no  longer  be 
dreaded.  In  those  cases  of  a local  nature,  and  for 
all  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted, 
its  authority  will  be  cherished.  Each  government 
will  acquire  new  force  and  a greater  free-torn  of 
action,  within  its  proper  sphere.  Other  inestimable 
advantages  will  follow:  our  produce  will  be  aug- 
mented to  an  incalculable  amount,  in  articles  of  the 
greatest  value  for  domestic  use  and  foreign  com- 
merce. Our  navigation  will,  in  like  degree,  be  in- 
creased— and,  as  the  shipping  of  the  Atlantic  states 
will  be  employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  vast 
produce  of  the  western  country,  even  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  the  most  remote  from 
each  other  will  be  further  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  which  mu  ual  interest  can  create. 

The  situation  of  this  district,  it  is  thought,  re- 
quires the  attention  of  congress.  By  the  constitu- 
tion, the  power  of  legislation  is  exclusively  vested 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  Slates.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  in  which  the  people  have  no  par- 
ticipation, congress  legislate  in  all  cases,  directly, 
on  the  local  concerns  of  the  district.  As  this  is  a 
departure,  for  a special  purpose,  from  the  general 
principles  of  our  system,  it  may  merit  considera- 
tion, whether  an  arrangement  better  adapted  to  the 
principles  of  our  government  and  to  the  particular 
interest  of  the  people  may  not  be  devised,  which 
will  never  infringe  the  constitution  nor  affect  the 
object  which  the  provision  in  question  was  intend- 
ed to  secure.  The  growing  population,  already 
considerable,  and  the  increasing  business  of  the 
district,  which  it  is  believed  already  interferes  with 
the  deliberations  of  congress  on  great  national  con- 
cerns, furnish  additional  motives  for  recommending 
this  subject  to  your  consideration. 

When  we  view  the  great  blessings  with  which 
our  country  has  been  favored,  those  which  we  now 
enjoy,  and  the  means  which  we  possess  of  handing 
them  down,  unimpaired,  to  our  latest  posterity, 
our  attention  is  irresistably  drawn  to  the  source 
from  whence  they  fiow.  Let  us  then  unite  in  offer- 
ing our  most  grateful  acknowledgements  for  these 
blessings,  to  the  Divine  Author  of  all  goodi 

JAMES  MONROE. 

November  17  th,  1818. 

The  National  Intelligence  of  Wednesday  says — 
In  both  houses,  the  president’s  message  was  yester- 
day received  and  read.  In  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, it  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Newton , referred 
to  a committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Accompanying  the  president’s  message  yester- 
day, were  transmitted  to  congress  sundry  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  state  of  the  South  American 
republics,  including  the  reports  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States  recently  returned  from 
those  countries.  They  shall  be  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders as  early  as  possible;  as  shall,  when  they  come 
to  hand,  the  other  documents  referred  to  in  the 
message. 


(Cj'We  are  here  forced  to  break  off  short — six 
pages  more  would  hardly  get  in  the  matter  prepar- 
ed. The  president’s  message  was  referred  as  usual, 
to  committees — the  particulars  hereafter.  Nothing 
else  ofimportance  transacted.'^ 
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Imported  Goods.  j 

In  the  preceding  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  of i 
presenting  to  our  readers  a series  of  highly  impor-j 
tant  tables,  shewing  the  quantity  and  valiu  of 
the  goods  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1816 — the  latest  official  statement,  prepared 
in  April  last,  and  published  only  a few  weeks  ago. 
The  following  are  the  remarks  which  were  design 
ed  to  have  succeeded  these  tables,  but  omitted  for 
want  of  room. 

It  is  fearful  to  look  at  the  result  of  this  year’s  bu- 
siness— there  was  a dead  balance  against  us  of  no 
less  than  forty  six  mill  ons,  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  that  year.  This  is  not  a thing  of  specula- 
tion or  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  serious  calculation, 
in  “obstinate  figures,”  which  every  one  may  see 
and  feel  convicted  of  for  himself,  li  should  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  imports  of  1816  were 
enormous — in  1817  the  balance  against  us  was  pro- 
bably twenty  five  millions — in  the  present  year,  say 
about  20  millions;  to  be  very  reasonable,  aliow  only 
ninety  millions  in  three  years! — to  drain  off  our 
specie  and  stocks,  fetter  industry,  and  embarrass 
and  bring  dis'  ress  upon  every  rank  of  society. 

Now,  as  it  was  impossible  that  without  a supera 
bundance  of  fictitious  money  and  false  capital,  we 
could  have  met  this  mighty  demand  so  far  as  to 
have  tempted  European  traders  so  long  and  exten- 
sively to  trust  us,  the  loss  of  so  great  a real  capi- 
tal must  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  taper  system* 

1 — as  briefly  alluded  in  the  register  oftlie  7th  inst. 


*In  times  like  the  present,  when  every  thing  is 
project,  and  almost  everything  unexampled,  to  en 
courage  new  hopes,  we  may  refer  ourselves  to  De 
Foe,  so  well  known,  and  so  often  read  by  our  fa- 
thers. “If  industry  be  in  any  business  rewarded 
with  success,  ’tis  in  the  merchandizing  part  of  the 
world,  who  indeed  may  more  truly  be  said  to  live 
by  their  wits  than  any  people  whatsoever.  All 
foreign  trade,  though  to  some  ’tis  a plain  road  by 
the  help  of  custom,  yet  it  is  in  its  beginning  all 
project,  contrivance  and  invention.  Every  new 
voyage  the  merchant  contrives,  is  a project.  And 
ships  are  sent  from  port  to  port,  as  markets  and 
merchandizes  differ,  by  the  help  of  universal  in- 
telligence, wherein  some  are  exquisite,  so  swifi, 
and  so  exact,  that  a merchant  sitting  at  home  in 
his  counting  house,  at  once  converses  with  all  parts 
of  the  known  world.  This,  and  travel,  nu  kes  a 
true  bred  merchant  the  most  intelligent  man  in 
the  world,  and  consequently  the  most  capable, 
when  urged  by  necessity,  to  contrive  new  ways  o 
live.  And  to  this  sort  of  men  ’tis  easy  to  trace  the 
original  of  banks,  stocks , stockjobbing , assurance, 
friend'y  societies , lotteries,  and  the  like.  To  this 
may  be  added,  the  long  annual  enquiries  by  go- 
vernment, for  ways  and  means,  and  1 appeal,  if  the. 
greatest  part  of  their  ways  and  means,  out  of  the 
common  road,  have  not  been  handed  from  themer 
chants,  and  in  a great  measure  paid  by  them  too.j- 
And  on  the  shadow  of  expectation  men  have  form 
ed  companies,  chose  committees,  appointed  otli 
cers,  shares,  and  books,  raised  great  stocks,  and 


HKGL 


That  system  has  worke  ev-  ry  way  to  T'  e :n ju- 
ry of  the  people,  since  its  outrageous and  unprinci- 
pled extension  in  the  middle  and  western  states,  es- 
pecially. First— by  the  ere  tion  of  a money-me- 
dium, too  easily  obtained  to  have  legitimate  value, 
that  enabled  the  people  to  pay  for  goods  which, 
to  a very  large  amount,  they  did  not  want  or  might 
have  dispensed  with.  Secondly — in  serving  as  an 
agent  tocollec  specie  to  make  remittances  to  Eu- 
rope, and  supply  the  demand  for  the  Hade  to  Asia. 
Thirdly — in  preventing  the  ih  roduction  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  in  consequence  of  our  being  always 
in  deb:  to  foreigners,  and  thereby  inducing  emi- 
grants and  others  to  bring  bills  or  goods  to  the 
United  States,  instead  of  a cash.  Fourthly , and  the 
most  important  of  all, — in  the  prostration  of  our 
then  lately  flourishing  manufactories,  and  in  trans- 
ferring tens  of  thousands  of  persons  from  the  pro * 
dnetive  to  the  consuming  classes  of  the  people. 
t Though  these  things  seem  &s  clear  as  that  the 
sun  shines  at  meridian  day,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
mplify  each  position  with  all  brevity,  for  the  use 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  reflect 
and  calculate  for  themselves— if  any  such  there  are 
among  our  readers. 

1.  The  “paper  system”  has  enabled  the  people 
to  purchase  a large  amount  of  goods  which  they 

did  not  want,  or  might  have  dispensed  with. 

l his  may  be  elucidated  as  well  by  a little  narra- 
tive, and  unfortunately  a true  one  iri  all  its  parts,  as 
by  a volume  of  argument— as  follows:  In  that  hap- 
py period  when  there  were  not  any  banks  in  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
banks  for  the  accomodation  of  the  neighborhood, 

extended  its  arm  to  — , and  established  a 

branch  there.  The  farmers  whose  practice  it  had 
been  to  lend  money,  immediately’  became  borrow- 
ers of  paper.  Among  them  was  an  industrious  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil,  thought  to  be  worth  12  or 
15,000  dollars,  when  the  devil  tempted  him  to  ask 
the  loan  of  1000.  He  put  in  his  note  anil  it 
was  done;  he  catne  and  drew  the  bank  bills  and 
rammed  them  into  iiis  coat  pocket  as  if  they  had  been 
really  rags — he  got  them  so  easily.  A gentleman  who 
saw  the  proceeding,  observed,  “that  man  is  ruined; 
he  has  now  at  least  2000  dollars  in  specie  lying 
idle  at  home,  and  has  borrowed  money  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  use — m.irk  the  end  of  it.”  Well 

before  our  Unfortunate  countryman  reached  home, 
he  had  bought  a horse  that  he  did  not  want — a new 
addle  and  bridle  that  he  had  no  occasion  for,  and 
sundry  other  things  that  he  never  would  have 
thought  necessary  to  have  obtained,  if  the  money 
therefor  must  had  been  drawn  from  his  own  chest 
— to  the  amount  in  all,  of  4 or  500  dollars!  The  se- 
quel is  e.-.silv  seen — onp  extravagance  begot  anotli- 


cried  up  an  empty  notion  to  that  degree,  that  peo- 
ple have  been  betrayed  to  part  with  money  for 
shares  in  a new  nothing,  and  when  the  inventors 
have  carried  on  the  jest, till  they  have  sold  all 
their  own  interest,  they  leave  the  cloud  to  vanish 
of  itself,  and  the  poor  purchasers  to  quarrel  with 
one  another,  and  go  to  law  about  settlements. 
Thus  the  shares  at  first  begin  to  fall  by  degrees, 
and  happy  i*  lie  that  sells  in  time,  till  it  will  go  at 
last  for  nothing  at  all,” — Essex  Register. 


j The  consumer  pays  every  thing. 
Vol.  XV. 5. 
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er,  and  idleness  followed  indulgence — note  was 
piled  upon  note,  and  in  about  eight  years  the  poor 
man’s  farm  was  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  his  creditors — he  that  before,  for  many 
years,  had  not  owed  to  any  man  a penny.  In  this 
simple  history  we  see  the  effect  of  too  readily  ob- 
taining “accommodations”  at  the  bank, -'-they  have 
been  the  ruin  of  thousands  on  thousands,  and  “the 
end  is  not  yet.”  How  strongly  is  the  petition  mark- 
ed with  Divine  Wisdom  which  says — “lead  us  wot 
into  temptation!” 

2.  The  paper  system  has  served  as  an  agent  to 
collect  specie  to  make  remittances,  &.c.  This  is 
so  notoriously  the  fact  that  little  need  be  said 
about  it.  It  is  .also  the  parent  of  those  useful  peo- 
ple called  “ brokers ” — a very  unnatural  race  of  be- 
ings, that  now  harraSs  and  controul  the  authors  of 
their  existence!  They  are  the  mere  fungi  of  the 
system — they  grew  of,  and  will  disappear  with  it. 
Not  the  cause  of  banking  embarrassments,  as  some 
pretend  to  believe, — but  the  effect  of  immoderate 
and  immodest  issues  of  paper.  A few  years  since, 
and  there  were  none  of  them.  They  first  appear- 
ed at  Boston,  when  Massachusetts  ran  bank-road — 
and  to  a citizen  of  the  middle  states,  there  was 
nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  idea  of  discount- 
ing a bank  note.  But  the  “throes  and  convulsions” 
of  that  state,  in  passing  from  a paper  currency  to 
lawful  money,  were  of  no  use  to  us — “Moses  and 
the  prophets”  had  been  disbelieved,  and  though 
“one  had  arose  from  the  dead,”  we  should  have 
went  on.  With  the  progress  of  the  system,  bro- 
kers became  necessary — and  perhaps,  in  every 
town,  large  or  small,  where  there  is  a bank,  we  may 
find  one  or  more  of  these  gentlemen  located.  Pri- 
Tate  letters  tell  me  that  they  are  already  numerous 
in  Kentucky.  What  good  do  they  A o to  the  coun- 
try? Though  many  of  them  make  20,000  dollars  a 
year  profit — the  whole  fraternity  does  not  add  one 
cent  to  the  national  wealth.  They  do  not  produce 
any  thing — they  are  merely  consumers  of  the  labor 
of  others;  and  just  about  as  useful  to  the  United 
States  as  the  “illustrious  house”  of  the  Guelphs  is 
to  Great  Britain.  Still  they  are  very  important 
gentlemen,  and  in  daily  cony?</enfta£communication 
with  the  rag-barons — bank  makers  and  bank  mana- 
gers; and  boast  an  ability,  which  in  many  cases 
they  really  possess,  to  support  or  put  down  some 
neighboring  bank / “’Tis  pitiful — ’tis  wondr’ous 
pitiful.” 

3.  It  has  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  pre 
cions  metals,  &c.  This  is  easily  explained.  The 
man  who  owes  debts  that  he  is  unable  to  pay,  can- 
not have  any  money  a-head.  If  a storekeeper,  he 
may  sell  his  goods  and  perhaps  at  a profit,  because 
every  body  is  drawing  orders  upon  him;  but  to 
keep  up  his  business  he  must  still  keep  in  debt, 
and  groan  out  a weary  life  of  wretchedness  and 
misery.  He  has  to  pay  extra  prices  for  every  thing. 
Those  who  trust  him  must  charge  for  the  risk  of 
doing  it— and  his  honest  pride  is  every  day  morti- 
fied by  the  rich  man’s  contumely.  And  in  this  state 
of  things,  when  debts  due  in  the  United  States  are 
not  worth  so  much  as  their  nominal  amount  of  mo- 
ney in  England,  we  must  expect  that  they  will  be 
traffoqed  off  by  all  manner  of  means.  It  is  nothing 
that  at  present,  the  exchange  upon  England  is 
about  at  par — it  does  not  arise  from  the  abundance 
of  funds  there,  but  on'  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
Sionkt  here,-  partially  assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  dis- 
tressing fact,  that  many  millions  which  we  ought  to 
have  paid  or  now  owe,  have  been  liquidated  or  de 
darned  by  insolvencies* 


4.  The  prostration  of  our  manufac'ories,  and  the 
transferring  of  tens  of  thousands  from  the  produc- 
tive to  the  consuming  classes  of  the  people.  The 
facility  of  obtaining  the  representative  of  money 
was  the  beginning  of  evils,  and  herein  was  a melan- 
choly end  of  it.  Who  would  employ  money  in  a 
manufactory  when  he  could  make  more  of  it  by 
speculation — who  would  labor  to  earn  it,  when  he 
could  get  it  by  simply  signing  his  name  to  a piece 
of  paper — who  would  wear  plain  and  durable  clnth- 
: ing,  when  he  had  plenty  of  monpy  to  purchase  the 
| best  that  could  be  imported?  Jt  is  a serious  fact, 
j that  more  fine  goods  have  been  received  in  the  United 
States  -within  the  last  three  years , than  ever  before 
reached  us  in  nine  years.  This  indubitably  shews  the 
progress  of  luxury,  waste  and  extravagance — and 
its  natural  consequence  is  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, sacrifice  of  property,  and  bankruptcy. 

Some  very  good  essays  have  appeared  in  the 
New- York  National  Advocate  on  “domestic  econo- 
my.” We  would  gladly  insert  them  at  length,  if 
we  had  room,  but  the  following  brief  abtract  of  the 
contents  of  one  of  them  may  shew  the  character 
of  the  whole,  and  impress  us  with  an  awful  lesson: 
from  two  to  four  dollars  a day  paid  for  the  use  of  1000; 
[the  very  best  notes  that  can  be  made  in  Baltimore 
cannot  be  shaved  at  2^  per  cent,  per  month — the 
tariff  is  from  3 to  4 per  cent.]  meeting  four  young 
ladies , daughters  of  one  gentleman,  -whose  articles  of 
dress  and  ornament,  in  use  at  the  time,  were  worth  500 
dollars  eaeh—1 000  dollars;  a shopkeeper  of  Broad- 
way selling  a shawl  for  1,100  dollars;  [a  lady  in  Bal- 
timore has  worn  one  which  she  faintly  said  cost  1000 
dollars*]— a cambrick  dress  sold  at  auction  fir  100 
dollars , and  bought  by  a shopkeeper  to  sell  at  200  dol- 
lars— a woman  of  ill  fame  walking  the  street  with  a hat 
that  cost  70  dollars,  and  the  other  articles  of  her  dress 
and  ornament  costing  400  more — a confectioner  selling 
cakes  for  a tea  party  to  the  amount  of  50  dollars — 
[many  in  Baltimore  have  cost  twice  as  much,]  &c. 
These  are  not  cynical  remarks  or  wholesale  opi- 
nions; they  are  solidly  true.  Nor  are  the  ladies 
only  to  blame;  our  fashionable  men  look  and  act 
like  any  thing  else,  than  sober  and  decent  citizens 
— “paper  does  the  business.”  And  when  paper 
will  no  longer  do  it — they  blow  it  away  by  the  bene- 
fit of  the  insolvent  law,  dragging  many  honest  and 
productive  men  along  with  them. 

I know  that  it  is  of  little  use  to  speak  of  these 
things.  But  every  one  sees  that  they  sxist — we  are 
now  about  to  feel  them;  and  it  is  from  feeling  only 
that  reformation  and  retrenchment  can  be  expect- 
ed. Money  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  scarce — that 
is,  it  is  rapidly  rising  in  its  value,  and  we  are  truly 
glad  of  it.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  the  balance 
of  trade  against  us  next  year  will  be  less  than  for 
any  year  since  the  war — and  the  profligate  race  of 
men  in  corsetts,  and  women  in  shawls  at  1000  dol- 
lars a piece,  will  be  brushed  away— or  be  laughed 
at  by  every  body,  as  being  “out  of  the  fashion.** 
Amen! 

After  a considerable  examination  of  the  facts 
and  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  we  are  seriously 
of  opinion,  that  the  excessive  importations  of  1815 
and  1816  caused  a loss  to  ihe  United  States  of  tire 
productive  h-bur  of,  about 

15.000  men,  at  gl  00^ 

30.000  women,  at  50  )*  per  day, 

60.000  children  at  25 J 

in  the  various  works  of  cot’ on,  wool,  iron,  8cc.  and 
• heir  appurtenances,  without  giving  spring  to  any 
new  branch  of  industry  to  fcflord  diem  p’-ofi  ole 


* Whose  husband  aaturuliy  became  a bankrupt. 
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employment.  The  men,  perhaps,  may  have  done  The  reader  oftlv*  R.oister  will  find  nothing  new 
something  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  their  former  in  these  notions  of  <>urs.  They  are  bottomed  upon 
earnings,  or  creation  of  capital — but  the  labor  of  the  great  principles  which  have  always  b*en  advo- 
the  women  and  children  must  be  considered  as  cated  in  this  work,  as  the  result  or  reason  and  re- 

wholly  lost. The  aggregate  national  loss  then  flection.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  with  great 

starvis  thus — 300  days  work  in  the  year  being  pleasure,  indeed,  that  we  fi'id  ourselves  supported 
counted:  I by  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Price,  in  his  “Ohserva- 

15.000  men,  (half  wages)  at  50  cents,  §2,250,000*  tions  on  the  importance  of  the  American  Revolu- 

30.000  women,  50  4.5'0,000 1 tion,”  published  at  London  in  the  ve.r  1734.  The 

60.000  children  25  4,500,000 [following  extract  from  his  article,  treating  **of 

\ trade,  banka  and  paper  credit is  so  directly  applic?- 


Annual  loss,  §11,250,000 

Now,  any  that  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
for  themselves,  will  feel  convinced  that  the  preced 
ing  estimate  is  very  moderate.  But  this  is  only  the 
Jirst  loss other  losses,  of  capital  well  employed,  a 
home  market  furnished,  and  the  rightful  and  rea- 
sonable real  profit  that  would  have  been  made  on 
the  whole, cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  as  much 
more;  or  22,500,0^0  dollars  in  all:  for  three  years, 
67,5 00,000  dollars.  And  if  such  a value,  created 
in  the  country,  had  been  suffered  freely  to  act 
against  the  goods  imported,  the  aggregate  would 
have  been  exactly  doubled,  for  we  should  have  had 
that  which  we  have  wantonly  paid  away,  whose 
principal  and  interest  is  lost  to  us  forever.’ 

Such  is,  in  a summary  way,  the  operation  and  ef- 


ble  to  what  we  have  been  saying,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  inserting  it. 

After  referring  to  the  advantages  of  trade.  Dr. 
Price  says — “But  there  is  no  part  of  mankind  to 
which  these  uses  of  trade  are  of  less  consequence 
than  the  American  spates.  They  are  spread  over  a 
great  continent,  and  make  a world  within  them- 
selves. The  country  they  inhabit  includes  soi’s 
and  climates  of  all  sorts,  producing  not  only  every 
necessai'y,  but  every  convenience  of  life.  And  the 
vast  rivers  and  wide-spread  lakes  which  intersect 
it,  create  such  an  inland  communication  between 
its  different  parts,  as  is  unknown  in  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  earth.  They  possess  then  within  them- 
selves the  best  means  of  the  most  profitable  internal 
traffic,  and  the  amplest  scope  for  it.  Why  should 


feet  of  national  industry and  a little  attention  ini  they  look  much  farther?  What  occasion  can  they 
political  economy  will  manifest  it  to  all  of  us.  The)  have  for  being  anxious  about  pushing  foreign  trade; 
affairs  of  nations,  in  many  essential  respects,  are  as!  or  even  about  raising  a great  naval  force?  Britain 


the  affairs  of  individuals — and  with  regard  to  them, 
it  is  self  evident  that  wholesome  employment  is  the 
most  certain  means  of  acquiring  permanent  inde- 
pendence— so  also  it  is  with  communities;  which 
are  rich  or  poor  in  proportion  as  their  industry  is 
rightfully  encouraged.  It  makes  nothing  against 


indeed,  consisting  as  it  does  of  unarmed  inhabi- 
tants, and  threatened  as  it  is  by  ambitious  and 
powerful  neighbors,  cannot  hope  to  maintain  its 
existence  long  after  becoming  open  to  invasion  by 
losing  its  naval  superiority.  But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  American  states;  they  have  no  power- 


this  position  that  there  is  so  much  misery  in  Eng-  ful  neighbors  to  dread.  The  vast  Atlantic  must  be 
land;  she  is  the  most  powerful,  as  to  money-matters,  crossed  before  thev  can  be  attacked  They  are  all 
of  any  nation  in  the  world;  and  would  be  much! a well-trained  militia;  and  the  successful  resistance 
more  so,  in  comparison  with  either,  her  popidatian  ! which,  in  their  infancy  and  without  a naval  force, 
being  considered  with  theirs,  if  she  had  an  honest  they  have  made  to  the  invasion  of  the  first  European 
government.  A moderate  por*ion  of  labor  i9  con-  power,  will  probably  discourage  and  prevent  all 
ducive  to  health  and  happiness — perhaps,  as  an  future  invasions.  Thus  singularly  happy,  why 
average,  it  may  be  taken  as  datum,  that  every  per- [should  they  seek  connexions  with  Europe,  and  ex- 
son  would  voluntarily  labor  a fourth  longer  than  pose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  being  involved  in 
would  fairly  be  deemed  needful  to  furnish  him  I its  quarrels?  What  have  they  to  do  with  its  poli- 
with  the  means  of  a comfortable  subsistence — this 'tics?  Is  vhere  any  thing  very  important  to  them 
Would  accumulate  capital  as  rapidly  as  may  be  de-  j which  they  can  draw  from  thence — except  infecti  ng 
sired.  ^ Bu^  in  England,  owing  to  the  rotten  condi  [ Indeed,  I tremble  when  I think  of  that  rage  for  trade 

• which  is  likely  to  prevail  among  them.  It  may  do 
them  infinite  mischief  All  nations  are  spread- 
ing snares  for  them,  and  courting  them  to  a dan- 
gerous intercourse.  Their1  best  interest  requires 
them  to  guard  themselves  by  all  proper  means;  and, 
particularly,  by  laying  heavy  duties  on  importations. 
But  in  no  case  will  any  means  succeed  unless  aided 
[ by  manners.  In  this  instance,  particularly,  there 


tion  of  the  government,  the  laborer  is  compelled  to 
work  twice  as  long  as  he  would,  to  enable  him  to 
live  at  all,  in  the  coarsest  and  least  comfortable 
planner.  Still  the  nation  is  immensely  rich;  and 
if,  by  any  sort  of  -a  revolution  her  wer.lih  could  be 
dispersed,  her  people  would,  individually,  be  the 
richest  of  any  in  the  world 

The  positive  deficiency  of  real  capital  to  supply 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  excess  of  foreign  goods  j is  reason  to  fear  that  an  increasing  passion  for  fo- 


reign frippery  will  render  all  the  best  regulatio 
ineffectual.  And  should  this  happen,  that  simp  idtg 


imported,  was  temporarily  supplied  by  the  fictitious 

capital  which  our  newly  established  paper  banks  . - 

afforded,  though  at  a great  additional  loss  to  the  of  character,  and  manliness  of  spirit,  that  diuliii  of 
community,  in  the  amount  of  the  difference  of j tinsel  in  ■ which  true  dignity  consists,  -will  disappear. 

value  between  their  bills  and  cash. The  paper  Effeminacy,  servility  and  venality  will  enter;  and 

age  has  had  its  day,  and  money  is  coming  into!  liberty  ancl  virtue  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulph  of 
request  on  every  side.  Speculation  also,  which  corruption.  Such  maybe  the  course  of  events  ii 
so  much  superceded,  and  in  many  cases  fairly  [the  American  states.  Better  infinitely  will  it  be  for 
prostrated  regular  business,  is  rapidly  declining,!  them  to  consist  of  bodies  of  plain  and  honest  hnn- 
and  a hope  is  entertained,  that  we  may  soon  get  into]  ers,  rather  than  opulent  and  splendid  merchants ^ 
a state  which  becomes  a free  and  thinking1  people.1  Where  in  these  states  do  the  purest  manners  pre- 
We  have  been  drunken  with  banking,  and  must  pay 
the  penalty  of  a head-ache  to  get  sober  again.  But 
we  are  able  to  survive  it,  and  it  will  be  a useful  les- 
son to  us.  We  shall  in  future  live  more  temperately, , , Jt  3 

£nd,  of  course,  happier  than  we  have  latterly  lived,  i the  contrary,  are  the  inhabitants  most  seifi 


pun 

vail?  Where  do  the  inhabitants  live  most  on  an 
equality,  and  most  at  their  ease?  Is  it  not  in  those 
inland  parts  where  agriculture  gives  health  and 
plenty,  and  trade  is  scarcely  known?  Where,  on 
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clous,  loose,  and  vicious;  and  3t  the  same  time  most 
unhappy?  Is  it  not  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  in  the 
great  towns,  where  trade  flourishes  and  merchants 
abound?  So  striking  is  the  effect  of  hese  different 
situations  on  the  vigor  and  happiness  of  human  life, 
that  in  the  one  population  would  languish,  did  it 
receive  no  aid  from  emigrations,  while  in  the 
other  it  increases  to  a degree  scarcely  ever  before 
known. 

“But  to  proceed  to  observations  of  a different  na- 
lure. 

“The  United  States  have,  I think,  particular  rea- 
son .o  dread  the  following  effects  of  foreign  trade. 

“By  increasing  importation  to  feed  luxury  and  gra- 
tify prodigality,  it  will  carryout  their  coin,  and,  occa- 
sion the  substitution  of  a dehisive  paper  currency,  the 
consequence  of  which  will  be,  that  ideal  wealth 
will  Utke  place  of  real,  and  their  security  come  to 
depend  (as  the  security  of  Britain  does)  on  the 
strength  and  duration  of  a bubble.  I am  very  sensi- 
ble that  paper  credit  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
conveniences;  but  this  makes  it  likewise  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  temptations , A public  bank,  (while 
it  can  circulate  its  bills)  facilitates  commerce,  and 
assists  the  exertions  of  a state  in  proportion  tq  its 
credit.  But.  when  it  is  not  carefully  restricted  and 
watched;  when  i s emissions  exceed  the  coin  it  can 
command;  and  are  carried  near  the  utmost  length 
that  the  confidence  of  the  public  will  allow;  and 
when,  in  consequence  of  this,  its  permanence  comes  to 
depend  on  the  permanence  of  public  credulity : In 

these  circumstances,  a bank,  though  it  may  for  a 
time  (that  is,  while  a balance  of  rade  too  unfavora- 
ble does  not  occasion  a run,  and  no  events  arise 
which  produce  alarms)  answer  all  the  ends  of  a 
mine  from  which  millions  may  be  drawn  in  a minute; 
ar.d  by  filling  a kingdom  with  cash,  render  it.  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  any  deb's,  and  give  it  a kind  of 
omnipotence.  In  such  circumstances,  I say,  not- 
withstanding these  temporary  advantages,  a public 
bank  must  at  last  prove  a great  calamity;  and  a 
kingdom  so  supported,  at  the  very  * ime  of  its  great- 
est exertions,  ivill  he  only  striving  more  violently  to  in- 
crease the  horror  of  an  approaching  convulsion .” 

We  snail  here  conclude  our  remarks,  which  per- 
haps, have  become  tedious,  with  repeating  our  deli- 
cate opinion,  that,  as  paper  cap  tal  caused  the  ex 

CESS  OF  IMPORTATIONS,  SO  THAT  EXCESS  WILL  RUIN 

paper  capital — for  both  have  depended  upon  artificial 
excitements,  equally  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of 
tiuil  institutions  and  the  rights  of  man. 

And  we  exhort  the  people — the  people  who  think 
and  at  the  ballot  box,  have  a tyond’rous  power  to 
»ct,  to  apply  the  following  lines  of  Shakespeare  to 
r.ll  self-sufficient  paper-money  makers,  dealers,  and 
monopolizers  of  the  floating  capital  of  our  country: 
MLet  h*  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 

That  oravesyour  ordinance — that  will  not  see 
^Because  he  does  not  fe Kh—feel  your  power  quickly: 
So  distribution  shall  undo  excess, 

*fLnd  each  man  have  enough?'  [King  Lear, 


Circulating  Medium. 

[COMMUNICATED  3 

What  is  the  cause  operating  to  make  money 
scarce,  is  a question  of  no  ordinary  importance  to 
our  country  at  this  time;  a correct  ascertainment 
of  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  apply  an  ef- 
fectual remedy. — In  what  do  our  resources  consist? 
These  will  be-conceded  to  be,  in  the  lands,  our  phy- 
sical ability  to  render  those  lands  productive;  and 
in  our  means  to  extract.  wa#lth  from  the  ocean, 
'fkese  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  sources,  we 


posses*,  from  which  to  enrich  ourselves, — nl 
these  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  object,  if 
they  he  judiciously  applied,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times. — An  individual  who  buys 
more  than  he  sells  must  in  the  end  become  poor 
if  his  expenditures  are  upon  objects  of  consump- 
tion only,  and  so  must  a community.  It  has  been 
the  fate  of  our  country  for  the  most  part  of  thirty 
years  past,  to  enjoy  privileges  derived  from  its 
neutrality,  which  enabled  us  to  prosper  beyond 
any  other  nation — (hose  advantages  have^been  duly 
appreciated;  but  with  the  wealth  which  has  been 
poured  in  upon  us,  a degree  of  luxury  and  perhaps 
extravagance,  has  arisen,  which  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  our  country,  when  compared  with  other 
nations,  will  no  longer  justify — one  main  source  of 
the  influx  of  wealth  has  been  cut  off.  The  carry- 
ing trade  which  produced  profits  to  our  merchants 
previous  to  our  late  war,  of  at  least  ten  mi1  lions, 
annually,  is  no  longer  our’s;  yet  our  expenditures 
are  not  diminished — from  the  year  1795  to  the 
present  time,  (the  years  of  restriction  excepted) 
the  imported  goods  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
exceeded  4he  amount  of  our  domestic  exports  from 
five  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  or  upon  an  aver- 
age about  ten  millions  annually,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  treasury  reports* — this  difference,  while  we 
enjoyed  the  carrying  trade,  was  paid  from  that 
source,  as  we  may  fairly  infer,  if  we  examine  the 
price  of  exchange  during  that  period,  which  will 
be  found  not  to  average  more  than  par — since  the 
war,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  by 
the  banks,  the  India  and  China  goods  bought  with 
specie,  shipped  from  the  United  States,  and  which 
have  ultimately  found  a market  in  Europe,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  national  and  banks  stocks,  which  have 
been  sent  there  and  eh  her  sold  or  hypothecated, 
and  the  proceeds  drawn  for  in  exchange,  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  reduce  that  medium  of  trade, 
below  par:  this  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence 
in  addition  to  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury, 
that  our  expenditures  exceeded  our  income,  to  the 
full  amount  of  our  export  of  specie  and  stocks. — 
That  these  means  are  already  in  a considerable  de- 
gree exhausted,  is  a fact  known  to  every  person 
conversant  with  commercial  pursuits,  and  hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  our  banks  curtailing  their 
issues  of  notes,  which  have  heretofore  been  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country; — as  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  issue  notes  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  precious  metals  either  in  their  vaults, 
or  the  facility  of  obtaining  them,  it  is  clear  that 
when  our  metals  are  gone  there  can  be  no  bank 
notes  in  circulation,  bottomed  upon  a specie  capi- 
tal.— If  then,  our  embarrassment  arises  from  the 
export  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  cause  of 
this  export  is  tiie  balance  of  trade  against  our  coun- 
try, what  remedy  can  be  applied  to  correct  the 
evil?  There  is  but  one  radical  corrective,  and  that 
is  to  import  less  and  export  more,  until  we  bring 
the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor — then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  gold  and  silver  find  their  way  to  this 
country,  with  a possibility  of  remaining  here,  see- 
ing they  must  be  applied  to  regulate  exchanges 
: between  us  and  other  nations.  Every  importation 
‘of the  precious  metals,  honestly  obtained,  is  only 
an  augmentation  of  our  debt,  and  creates  of  itself 
the  necessity  of  re-exportation,  to  pay  that  debt, 
so  long  as  we  have  not  the  means  ef  paying  it  from 


*The  average  taken  was  calculated  upon  the 
years  between  1795  and  1S14.— The  unreasonable 
amount  of  goods  imported  since  the  war  would  con- 
siderably augment  the  apparent  balance  against  u&. 
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other  resources, — i.  e.  so  long1  as  the  balance  of 
trade  is  against  us.  If  the  exportation  of  specie 
Iihs  operated  as  a mean  to  keep  down  the  price  of  ex 
change  to  about  par;  when  that  cause  shall  cease  to 
exist  the  high  rate  of  exchange  will  be  a reason 
why  specie  will  not  be  imported.  No  men  under- 
stand their  interest  better  than  the  merchants;  and 
they  will  not  import  dollars  here  and  use  or  sell 
them  at  par,  if  by  lodging  them  in  Europe,  they 
.can  sell  them  for  10  or  20  per  cent,  above  par,  by 
drawing  bills  of  exchange  upon  them,  a price  at 
which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  exchange  would  have 
been,  if  the  exportation  of  specie  and  stocks  had 
not  been  used  to  pay  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  our  imports  and  exports,  and  a price  at 
which  it  no  doubt  will  be,  when  the  means  snull 
fail  that  have  hitherto  kept  it  down,  while  the  pre- 
mium on  exchange  will  operate  as  a bounty  to  ex- 
port what  little  of  the  precious  metals  are  yet  re 
maining  amongst  us.  No  person  would  buy  ex- 
change at  10  or  20  percent,  advance,  if  he  could 
make  his  remittances  in  specie  at  par. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  exportation  of  specie  may 
be  rendered  highly  penal  by  law:  But  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  no  law  can  be  enacted,  which 
will  not  be  evaded,  if  the  inducement  be  strong.  I f 
then  the  exportation  of  specie  cannot  be  prevented, 
even  by  law,  without  at  the  same  time  preventing 
its  importation,  and  wbat  we  have  now  would  be 
smuggled  out  of  the  country;  it  is  clear  that  we 
shall  before  long,  be  left  without  a circulating  me- 
dium sufficient  for  the  common  purposes  of  life, 
unless  a substitute  be  found  for  the  basis  on  which 
bank  notes  have  hitherto  been  issued. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  a nation  are  not  to 
be  changed  in  a short  time.  Our  expensive  habits 
have  been  30  years  in  arriving  at  wbat  they  are,  and 
as  those  habits  are  much  easier  acquired  than  those 
of  eocononsy,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  same  period  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  bring  our  national  consump 
lion  within  our  national  resources;  and  hence,  if 
other  than  these  means  are  not  resorted  to,  our 
agriculture,  commerce,  internal  improvements,  pub- 
lic and  private,  must  languish,  till  the  arrival  of 
that  period;  while  the  revenue  of  the  government 
will  suffer  continual  embarrassment,  both  from  a 
decrease  of  its  resources,  and  a difficulty  in  using 
those  with  facility  which  it  may  possess. 

As  a radical  remedy  for  the  evil  arising  from  the 
disappearance  of  gold  and  silver,  cannot  be  brought 
to  our  relief  in  less  time  than  a number  of  years, 
what  measure  can  be  adopted  to  sustain  commer- 
cial credit  and  keep  agriculture  and  general  im- 
provement in  a state  of  progression?  If  the  power 
rests  any  where,  it  is  with  congress:  they  may  au- 
thorise the  issue  of  notes  that  will  answer  as  a sub- 
stitute for  gold  and  silver;  and  tins  without  a fear 
of  depreciation.  They  can  by  law  vest  in  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  thirty 
millions  of  acres  of  the  public  land,  which  may  be 
specifically  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  a sum 
not  exceeding  thirty j-  millions  of  dollars,  which  the 
commissioners  should  be  authorised  to  issue  in  notes 
redeemable  in  sixteen  years,  in  gold  or  silver,  and 
which  notes  should  be  loaned  to  such  banks  and  in- 
dividuals as  would  be  able  to  give  such  security 
for  their  repayment,  as  may  be  required  by  law,  the 
borrowers  paying  six  percent,  interest;  which,  al- 

fThis  sum  may  be  more  or  less  than  would  be 
necessary — the  writer  has  merely  assumed  it,  sup- 
posing it  not  far  wrong — a minute  examination  of  the 
subject,  however,  may  vary  the  amount,  but  will 
pot  alter  the  principle. 


lowing  the  whole  amount  to  be  loaned,  would 
amount  to  1,800,000  per  annum  or  28  millions, 
800,000  dollars,  in  16  years.  This  sum  may  be  ap- 
plied by  the  commissioners  towards  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  national  debt;  or,  what  would  be  bet- 
ter, to  internal  improvement. § The  notes  thus  is- 
sued under  the  sanction  of  government,  ought  by 
law,  to  be  made  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  duties 
accruing  to  government;  and  all  contracts  entered 
into  by  government  after  their  issue,  should  be 
made  payable  either  in  gold  or  silver  or  in  the  go- 
vernment notes.  Tim  would  givt  a general  cre- 
dit to  the  money;  and  banks  borrowing  or  receiving 
it  would  use  it  in  lieu  of  specie,  and  issue  their 
paper  payable  either  in  these  notes  or  gold  and  sil- 
ver, at  the  option  of  the  payer. — The  community 
would  by  this  means  be  furnished  with  a medium 
equal  to  coin,  not  liable  to  exportation:  the  banks 
would  go  on  and  issue  their  notes  without  fear  for 
all  commercial  purposes,  while  gold  and  silver 
would  only  be  viewed  as  articles  of  commerce, 
which  they  really  are, — and  will  always  be  found 
most  abundant  in  those  countries  which  have  the 
balance  of  trade  in  their  favor;  and  of  course  most 
scarce  where  more  foreign  goods  are  imported, 
than  domestic  exported;  coin  being  the  only  means 
to  pay  the  difference  after  the  quantity  of  bills  of 
exchange  may  be  exhausted. 

At  the  expiration  of  16  years,  or  when  the  go- 
vernment notes  become  payable,  the  borrowers 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  their  debt  in  these  notes 
or  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  would  the  commission- 
ers possess  the  means  of  redemption,  while  the 
community  at  large  would  have  a balance  of  near 
30  millions  in  interest  more  than  it  would  have  had 
if  gold  and  silver  to  an  equal  amount  had  been 
used  as  the  medium  of  trade,  for  the  same  period 
of  time. 

The  idea  of  a paper  currency  is  alarming  to  ma- 
ny wise  and  prudent  men;  and  indeed,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  under  any  circumstances  it 
ought  to  be  made  a legal  tender.  This,  however, 
is  an  enquiry  that  need  not  now  be  made;  no  such 
necessity  exists  in  our  country  at  this  time; — the 
government  notes  would  be  a legal  tender  to  go- 
vernment only;  and  it  is  competent  to  government 
and  individuals  to  make  their  contracts  payable  in 
such  paper  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  or  in  gold  or 
silver,  or  wheat  or  cotton,  or  any  other  article 
that  may  be  esteemed  by  the  contracting  parlies 
of  sufficient  value.  The  great  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  emission  of  paper  money  arises 
from  its  liability  to  depreciate.  This,  for  obvious 
reasons,  will  always  occur  when  nothing  but  the 
faith  of  government  be  pledged  for  its  redemption. 
Happily  for  us  we  have  a pledge  to  give  of  more 
intrinsic  value  than  gold  itself — land;  which  nothing 
but  one  of  those  convulsions  of  nature  which  may 
hurl  governments  and  country  too  into  one  confus- 
ed mass  of  ruin,  can  deprive  us  of. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  plan  here  proposed 
will  furnish  all  proper  facilities  for  our  domestic 
trade,  what  effect  will  it  produce  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large,  upon  foreign  commerce,  and  upon 
the  revenue  of  government?  With  the  vast,  ex- 
tent of  uncultivated  land  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  doubtful  flow  far  it  is  politic  in  government  to  en- 
courage manufactures  at  the  expense  of  wilhdraw- 

§This  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  construct  90 
miles  of  canal  annually,  at  §20,000  per  mile,  or  in 
16  years  1440  miles.  It  would  make  good  inland 
navigation  from  Savannah  to  Boston,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  waters  to  the  Ohio- 
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ing  labor  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  If  it 
be  admitted  a sound  maxim,  that  external  com 
merce  flourishes  most  when  “unembarrassed  by 
too  much  regulation” — by  parity  of  reasoning,  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  internal  commerce,  will 
prosper  best  when  unencumbered  by  too  much  legal 
restraint.  If  our  merchants  go  on  to  import  more 
goods,  annually,  to  the  amount  of  several  millions, 
than  they  are  enabled  to  export— and  they  cannot 
obtain  coin  to  pay  the  difference,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  exchange  will  vise  to  a great  advance 
above  par.  This  advance  will  be  an  additional 
“charge  to  the  consumer  of  imported  goods,  and  will 
enable  the  manufacturer  here  to  come  in  and  sup 
ply  them  upon  better  terms  than  the  importer  can; 
while  the  advance  on  exchange  will,  ultimately,  set- 
tle in  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil— 
inasmuch  as  the  exporter  can  afford  to  give  him  an 
additional  price  for  his  produce,  in  consequence  of 
the  premium  on  exchange.  Thus  will  our  farmers 
and  planters  get  rich  and  our  manufactories  flourish, 
while  our  importers  and  exporters  will  be  left  to  re- 
gulate foreign  commerce  by  the  only  true  mercan- 
tile rule — the  interest  it  affords  upon  the  capital  em- 
ployed. They  will  bring  specie  into  the  country 
when  their  interest  will  be  promoted  by  it;  and  it 
will  remain  here,  if  the  balance  of  trade  be  in  our 
favor,  because  exchange  will  be  at  par,  or  below  it; 
and  it  will  be  an  easier,  cheaper,  and  safer  mode  of 
remittance.  The  revenue  of  government  would  be 
lessened,  because  there  would  be  a diminution  of 
importation  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  our 
domestic  manufactures;  but  the  general  prosperity 
of  agriculture,  internal  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, will  furnish  means  more  than  commensurate 
to  meet  the  deficiency— while  government  will  be 
deriving  from  the  issue  of  its  notes,  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  interest  annually,  and  six 
per  cent,  upon  all  the  pledged  land  sold;  it  being 
presumed  that  no  part  of  the  principal  for  which 
the  land  would  be  sold,  would  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
Bury— but  that  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  purchasers  of  land,  or  vested  in  go- 
vernment stocks,  until  the  government  notes  should 
be  redeemed.  By  this  operation  the  land  would  be- 
come improved  and  afford  a more  ample  security 
to  the  holders  of  government  notes,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  produce  a public  revenue;  while  it 
would  "afford  a primary  basis  on  which  a circulat- 
ing medium  would  rest,  that  would  keep  inland 
exchanges  at  par,  and  afford  a more  effectual  check 
than  specie  itself  to  a prodigal  emission  of  bank 
paper  by  irresponsible  corporations,  in  consequence 
of  the  facility  with  which  balances  may  be  demand- 
ed and  transmitted  by  mail,  from  the  most  distant 
debtor  to  the  creditor  banks.  It  may  protect  the 
community  from  the  evil  that  would  arise  from  a 
general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  prevent 
a resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  making  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a legal  teuder. 

A FEW  REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  writer  of  the  preceding  is  a gentleman  who 
must  be  presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  that  he  treats  of.  Certainly,  the  project  is 
the  most  feasible  in  its  appearance,  and  more  pro 
raising  in  its  contemplated  operation,  than  any  we 
have  seen,  to  give  respectability  and  strength  to  a 
paper  currency — which  we  cannot  altogether  dis- 
pense with;  which  no  considerate  man  ever  wished 

to  destroy though  all  have  seen  the  necessity  of 

checking  its  wild  circulation  by  so  many  banks. 


In  publishing  the  article,  we  are  not  by  any  means 
prepared  to  say  that,  in  all  its  parts,  it  accords  with 
our  opinions— though,  in  the  main,  we  might  not 
object  to  it,  provided,  it  would  not  have  a tendency 
to  encourage  the  banks  to  a prodigal  issue  of  paper. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  if,  by  any  means,  such 
could  be  made  bankrupts  of,  (as  they  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be)  that  would  not  pay  their  debts,  as  con- 
tracted to  be  paid — and  when  we  consider  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  an  interest  for  that  which  would 
stand  them  in  lieu  of  specie  capital — it  is  possible 
that  the  operation  of  the  scheme  might  rather  tend 
to  decrease  the  circulation  of  depreciated  bank 
paper,  than  to  increase  it.  Still,  whether  it  might 
not  be  used  to  vest  a power  in  certain  institutions — 
in  the  United  States*  bank  for  instance,  to  over- 
whelm all  the  rest? — is  also  a question  of  serious 
interest  to  the  community.  Waving  all  these — 
would  the  banks  receive  the  United  States*  paper — 
hive  they  principle  enough  to  sacrifice  the  interest 
required^ 


CONGRESS. 

IN  SENATE. 

Nov.  17.  Two  other  members  attended:  Mr. 
Morrow,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hanson,  of  Maryland. 

Little  other  business  was  done  thar>  appointing 
the  joint  library  committee,  for  which  Messrs. 
Dickerson , King , and  Fromentin , were  selected. 

Nov.  18.  Mr.  Otis , from  Massachusetts,  attended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barbour , Friday  next  was  as- 
signed as  the  day  for  electing  the  standing  com 
mittees. 

Mr.  Sanford  proposed  a-resolution,  that  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  be  instructed  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  existing  laws  in 
such  a manner  as  that  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  not  be  requisite 
to  patents  for  land.  [Agreed  to  on  Monday  follow- 
ing] 

Nov.  19.— Mr.  Crittenden , of  Kentucky,  attended. 

Mr.  Sanford  submitted  for  consideration  several 
resolutions  for  referring  various  parts  of  the  presi- 
dent’s message  to  committees,  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing distribution  of  it:  to  the  committee  of  fo. 
reign  relations,  the  committee  of  finance,  the  com- 
mittee of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  district  of  Columbia,  respectively, 
so  much  as  relates  to  those  several  subjects,  and 
to  a select  committee  so  much  as  relates  to  Indian 
affairs. 

The  senate  having, on  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson , pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a chaplain  on  the  part  of 
the  senate,  the  Rev.  John  Clark  was  elected,  with 
few  opposing  vtites, 

Nov.  20  — The  senate  proceeded  to  the  appoint- 
ment, by  ballot,  of  the  standing  committees  of  that 
body — when  there  were  elected, 

For  the  committee  of  Foreign  Relations — Messrs. 
Macon,  Barbour,  King,  Lacock  and  Daggett. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Eppes,  Talbot,  King,  Ma- 
con and  Eaton. 

On  Commerce  and  manufactures — Messrs.  San- 
ford, Dickerson,  Burrill,  Horsey  and  Morrill. 

Oa  Military  Affairs — Messrs.  Williams  ofTen- 
nessee,  Lacock,  Tichenor,  Taylor  and  Storer, 

On  Naval  Affairs-*- Messrs.  Sanford,  Tait,  Wil- 
liams of  Mississippi,  Daggett  and  Crittenden. 

On  the  Militia — Messrs.  Ruggles,Noble,  Roberts^ 
Macon  and  Storer. 

On  Fiiblic  hands— Messrs.  Morrow,  Williams  of 
Miss.  Taylor,  Hunter  and  Johnson. 
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On  Claims — Messrs.  Goldsborough,  Wilson,  Ro- 
berts, Haggles  and  Morrill. 

On  the  Judiciary— Messrs.  Burrill,  Crittenden, 
Otis,  Smith,  and  Leake. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads — Messrs. 
Stokes,  Wilson,  Palmer,  Mellen  and  Ruggles. 

On  Pensions— Messrs.  Lacock,  Noble,  Vandyke, 
Talbot  and  Storer. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Goldsbo- 
rough, Daggett,  Barbour,  Eppes  and  Hanson. 

The  resolutions  yesterday  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sandford,  for  referring  the  president’s  message, 
were  taken  up  and  agreed  to,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
the  last  resolution, 

Messrs.  Morrow,  Williams  of  Ten.  Williams  of 
Miss.  Taylor  and  Crittenden,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs.  j 

The  senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday , Nov.  17.  The  following  members  ap- ' 
peared,  in  addition  to  those  already  announced,! 

From  Massachusetts t Messrs.  Folsom  and  Wilson. 

From  New  York,  Mr.  Ellicott  and  Mr.  Ogden. 

From  Delaware,  Mr.  M’Lane. 

From  Virginia , Mr.  B.  Smith,  Mr.  Thos.^M.  Nel- 
son and  Mr.  Colston 

From  North  Carolina , Mr.  Owen. 

From  Georgia , Mr  Cobb. 

From  Tennessee , Mr.  Hogg. 

From  Ohio , Mr.  Barber  and  Mr.  Beecher. 

Wednesday , Nov.  18.  The  following  gentlemen  j 
compose  the  several  standing  committees,  which  ! 
have  been  appointed  by  order  of  the  house. 


Of  ways  and  means — Messrs.  Smith  ofMd.  Bur-  ] 
well,  Pitkin,  Sergeant,  Trimble,  Crawford  and  Tall- 
msdge.  I 

Of  Elections. — Messrs.  Taylor  of  New  York, 
Alex.  Smyth,  Merrill,  Shaw,  Boss,  Whitman  and 
Tarr. 

Of  Commerce  and  Manufactures . — Messrs.  New- 
fbn,  Seybert,  M’Lane  of  Del.  Mason  of  Mass.  Irving, 
Baldwin  and  Kinsey. 

Of  Claims. — Messrs.  Williams  of  N.  C.  Rich, 
M’Coy,  S.  Moore,  Walker  of  Ky.  Culbreth  and  Gil- 
bert. 

Of  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Herbert, 
Peter,  Boden,  Cobb,  Claiborne,  Colston  and  Steu- 
art  of  Md. 

Of  Public  Lands.— Messrs.  Poindexter,  Campbell, ! 
Hendricks,  Terry,  Jones,  Mercer  and  Butler,  of' i 
l»oua. 

Of  the  Post  office  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Li- 
vermore, Blount,  Barber  of  Ohio,  Townsend, 
.Sampson,  Terrell  and  Settle. 

Of  Pensions  and  Revolutionary  Claims. — Messrs 
Rhea,  Wilkin,  Ruggles,  W.  P.  Maclay,  Owen  and 
Orr. 


sage  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  yester- 
day received. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  N ew  York,  moved  sundry  resolu- 
tions, for  reference  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
message  to  the  following  effect: 

1.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  to  the  independence  of  the  South 
American  states,  be  referred  to  a select  commit- 
tee. 

2.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  military  affairs,  and 
so  much  as  relates  to  the  proceedings  of  the  courts 
martial  on  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambristie, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  the  Seminole 
Indians,  be  referred  to  a select  committee. 

3.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  navy  and  to 
the  naval  depots,  be  referred  to  a select  commit- 
tee. 

4 That  so  much  as  relates  to  cessions  of  territo- 
ry from  the  Indians,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
of  public  lands. 

5.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

6.  Tlmt  so  much  as  relates  to  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 

7.  That  so  much  a9  relates  to  the  unlawful  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  be  referred 
to  a select  committee. 

8.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  re- 
venue, be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

9.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, be  referred  to  the  committee  for  said  dis- 
trict. 

10.  That  the  said  committees  have  leave  to  re- 
port thereon  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

These  resolutions  were  severally  agreed  to  with- 
out opposition  or  remark. 

Mr.  Taylor  also  submitted  at  the  same  time,  four 
other  resolutions,  to  this  effect: 

1.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  militia. 

2.  That  a committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject 
of  internal  improvement. 

3.  That  a committee  be  appointed  on  the  subject 
of  the  public  buildings. 

4.  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  enquire 
whether  any  amendments  should  be  necessary  to 
the  act  of  the  last  session  granting  pensions  to  re- 
volutionary survivors. 

The  resolves  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  by 
a vote  of  61  to  5G>. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  resolves 
previously  agreed  to;  which  were  concurred  in  by 
the  house. 


Of  Public  Expenditures. — Messrs.  Desha,  Ander- 
son of  Pa.  Garnett,  Cushman,  J.  S.  Smith,  Hunter, 
and  Williams  of  Con. 

On  the  Judiciary. — Messrs.  H.  Nelson  of  Va. 
Hopkinson,  Edwards,  Beecher,  Storrs,  Quarles  and 
Moseley. 

Of  Private  Land  Claims. — Messrs.  Robertson, 
-Pindall,  Hogg,  Hubbard,  JBayley,  K.  Moore  and  B. 
Smith. 

Of  Enrolled  Bills. —Messrs.  W.  Wilson  and 
Sp  . «*d. 

Of  Rems  a!  and  Unfinished  Business. — Messrs. 
Taylor  of  N.  Y.  Hale  and  Whiteside. 

Tne  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr  //.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  the  state 

<ef  the  Atman,  gad  took  ijAo  consi  dejection  *he  mes- 


Mr. Taylor  then  moved,  anew,  the  propositions 
last  above  stated,  v/hicb,  in  committee,  had  been 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

J After  some  conversation  as  to  the  manner,  rather 
[than  the  matter  of  the  resolves,  in  which  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Md.  ' Taylor , Harrison  and  Poindexter 
took  part,  the  resolves  were  agreed  to. 

Hie  resolution  of  the  senate,  for  appointing  a 
point  library  committee,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 
I I hat  for  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  to  each 
house,  was  also  agreed  to. 

| The  house  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a chap- 
J lain  on  its  part.  Rev.  Burgess  Allison  was  nominat- 
ed by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Rodgers  by  Mr, 
| Sergeant.  The  votes  being  counted  out,  were 
1 fouttd  to  be* 
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For  Rev.  Burg-ess  Allison  72 

Dr.  Wm.  Rogers  52 

So  Mr.  Allison  was  chosen  chaplain  on  the  part 
of  the  bouse  of  representatives.  Adjourned. 

Thursday , Nov.  19.— The  following  gentlemen 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned  as  having  attended 
yeste.rday: 

From  Neva  York — Messrs.  Drake,  Porter,  and 
Spencer. 

From  Virginia—  Mr.  Bassett. 

From  Tennessee — Mr.  Blount. 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  gentlemen  attend- 
ed to  day: 

From  Pennsylvania— Mr.  W.  Maclay. 

From  Kentucky— Mr.  Anderson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  as  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  compose  the  several  commit- 
tees yesterday  established,  viz. 

Committee  on  foreign  affairs. — Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Holmes,  Barbour  of  Va.  Spencer,  Baldwin,  Allen  of 
yt.  and  Hopkinson. 

On  military  affairs. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  Ky.  Reed, 
T.  M.  Nelson,  Huntingdon,  Gage,  Stewart  of  N.  C. 
and  Peter. 

On  naval  affairs. — Messrs.  Pleasants,  Silsbee, 
Parrot,  Sawyer,  Schuyler,  Rogers  and  Bateman. 

On  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs. — Messrs.  South 
ard,  Williams  of  N Y.  Murray,  Walker  of  N.  C. 
Richards,  Butler  of  N.  H.  and  Pegram. 

On  the  illicit  introduction  of  slaves. — Messrs.  Mid- 
dleton, Upham,  Lawyer,  Floyd,  Mumford,  Lincoln, 
and  Liar., 

On  the  militia. — Messrs.  Harrison,  Smyth  of  Va. 
Quarles,  Moreton,  Jones,  Savage  and  Owen. 

On  roads  and  canals. — Messrs  Tucker,  Storrs, 
Lewis,  Sergeant,  Porter,  Crafts  and  Marchand. 

On  public  buildings. — Messrs.  Bassett,  Bellinger, 
Adams,  Clagett,  Folger,  Bayley  and  Rice. 

On  revolutionary  pensions. — Messrs.  Bloomfield, 
Burweli,  Ogle,  Wallace,  Drake,  Herkimer  and  Wil- 
son of  Mass. 

Library  committee  on  the  part  of  this  house. — Messrs 
Seyber'r,  M*.son  of  Mass,  and  Irving. 

Mr.  McLean , representative  from  the  new  state 
of  Illinois,  being  in  attendance — 

The  speaker  stated  to  the  house  a difficulty  which 
he  felt  in  deciding  upon  the  propriety  ofadminister- 
ing  the  oath  to  him,  in  consequence  of  congress  not 
having  concluded  the  act  of  admission  of  the  state 
into  the  union.  Under  this  difficulty,  he  submitted 
the  question  to  the  decision  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  said,  he  thought 
it  incumbent  on  the  house,  before  admitting  the 
representative  to  a seat,  to  examine  the  constitu- 
tion just  laid  before  it,  to  see,  first,  whether  the 
requisitions  of  the  act  of  last  session  were  com- 
plied with;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  form  of 
government  established  was  republican,  which  the 
United  States  were  bound  to  guarantee.  He  il- 
lustrated the  irregularity  of  a different  proce- 
dure, by  putting  the  case  that  the -member  was 
admitted  to  a seat,  allowed  to  vote  ori  important 
questions,  and  the  constitution  subsequently  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  wished  a different  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  one  for  which  he  adduced  pre- 
cedent, in  the  case  of  the  representative  from  one  of 
the  stales  lately  admitted.  The  house  had  taken 
for  granted  the  fact  of  a compliance  with  the  law, 
and  of  the  republican  form  of  government  estab- 
lished, and  had  admitted  the  member  without  ques- 
tion to  his  seat.  In  the  present  case  Mr.  Harrison 
was  unwilling  to  depart  front  precedent,  for  mere 
form’s  sake. 


Mr.  Pitkin  of  Connecticut,  9aid,  that  this  was  a 
question  which,  he  believed,  had  never  before  been 
presented  to  the  house.  He  thought,  for  himself, 
that,  before  admitting  a representative  to  a seat 
the  question,  whether  the  people  who  elected  him 
were  a state,  ought  to  be  decided.  To  the  decision 
of  this  question,  several  things  were  necessary:  for 
instance,  the  law  of  last  session  required  hit  the 
territory  in  question  should  have  had  a certain 
population,  to  justify  its  forming  a constitution  of 
state  government.  This  fact  ought  to  be  officially 
established,  &c.  and  the  resolution  of  admission 
passed,  before  a representative  took  his  seat. 

The  question  having  been  put,  it  was  decided 
apparently  by  a large  majority,  that  the  speaker 
should  not  at  this  time  administer  the  oath  of 
office, 

On  request  of  Mr.  Bassett , he  was  excused  from 
serving  on  the  committee  relative  to  the  public 
buildings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Irving,  of  New  York,  a resolve 
was  passed,  instructing  the  committee  on  naval  af- 
fairs to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending, 
for  a further  term  of  five  years,  the  pensions  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  officers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines killed  on  board  the  armed  ships  of  the  U. 
States,  during  the  lale  war. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  a select 
committee  was  ordered  to  be  appointed,  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  allowing  to  Michigan  terri- 
tory a delegate  in  congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  were  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  lying  over  from  last 
session,  for  the  establishment  of  an  armory  on  the 
western  waters,  and  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  was  directed  to  take  the  subject  into  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  proposed  a resolution, 
instructing  the  military  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  establishing  two  additional  mili- 
tary academies,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  one  at  Newport,  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Williams , of  North  Carolina,  wished  to  have 
included  in  this  resolution  a third  academy,  at  some 
point  in  Sonth  Carolina;  it  being  but  reasonable,  if 
:he  north,  the  west,  and  the  centre  were  accommo- 
dated, that  the  southern  section  should  receive  the 
same  attention. 

After  some  conversation,  to  accommodate  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  resolution  was  so  modi- 
fied by  the  mover  as  to  propose  an  enquiry  into 
he  expediency  of  establishing  one  or  more  addi- 
tional academies;  and  in  this  shape  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson , of  Kentucky,  the 
constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  was  referred  to 
a select  committee,  to  consider  and  report  thereon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for 
the  payment  for  property  lost,  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  and  for  horses  lost  for  want  of  forage,  during 
ihe  late  war  between  the  Uaited  States  and  the 
Semiuole  nation  of  Indians.  Adjourned. 

Friday,  Nov.  2o.~ Yesterday,  Mr.  Nelson,  from 
Massachusetts,  and  to  day,  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Con- 
necticut , and  Mr.  Bryan,  of  North  Carolina,  appear- 
ed and  took  their  seats. 

The  following  committees,  in  addition  to  those 
already  announced,  have  been  appointed: 

Committee  of  Accounts. — Mgsars.  Little,  Bennet* 
and  Darlington. 

[For  further  proceedings  see  next  page\ 
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Bv  the  assistance  of  a supplement,  arranged  to 
precede  the  present  regular  number,  we  are  enabled 
this  week  to  dispose  of  the  entire  reports  of  Messrs. 
Rodney  and  Graham,  on  South-American  affairs,  as 
M-ell  as  to  give  much  original  and  miscellaneous 
matter,  and  afford  a variety.  Mr.  Bland’s  report 
may  be  expected  to  be  commenced  next  week — we 
are  informed  that  it  contains  about  260  pages  of 
close  4to  manuscript.  Some  of  the  documents  ac- 
companying the  reports  of  the  commissioners  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  eloquent;  and  though 
their  substance  is  generally  made  known  in  the  re- 
ports themselves,  we  design  to  select  and  publish 
a part  of  them,  as  soon  as  we  get  through  with  the 
other  documents  deemed  of  more  importance. 

An  article  in  the  supplement,  on  a “circulating 
medium,”  invites  attention.  The  subject  is  of  great 
moment,  seeing  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
has  not  fulfilled  the  public  expecta’ion.  But  how  far 
the  plan  herein  suggested  is  expedient — the  people 
will  judge  Another  plan,  for  the  same  purpose, 
has  been  submitted  to  us,  and  shall  appear  next 
week — if  we  can  get  room  for  it. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  come  upon  us  sooner  than  we  expected, 
and  is,  of  necessity,  reluctantly  postponed.  The 
secretary  suggests  “that  the  revenue  will  be  so 
much  diminished  by  the  repeal  of  the  internal  du- 
ties, and  the  derangement  of  the  currency,  as  to 
make  it  at  least  doubtful,  whether  there  will  not  be 
a deficiency  in  its  amount  for  the  ensuing  year — 
but  for  the  ensuing  year  only.” 

We  shall  issue  another  supplement  next  week — 
perhaps  a whole  sheet,  to  relieve  our  leaded  files. 

Specie  payments.  The  banks  of  Cincinnati — pres- 
sed by  the  office  of  the  United  States  bank,  esta 
blished  there,  have  suspended  specie  payments.  A 
particular  account  of  this  circumstance,  with  some 
remarks  upon  it,  prepared  for  the  press,  must  lay 
over  until  next  week. 

(T/’A  very  important  enquiry  respecting  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  proposed  in 
the  house  of  representatives — see  proceedings 
below.  We  trust  that  a committee  willnot  he  refits 
ed  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  suggested  by  JVlr. 
Spencer.  We  have  no  room  to  say  more,  at  present 
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On  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois. — Messrs. 
Anderson  ofKy.  Poindexter,  Hendricks. 

The  following  committees,  have  been  appointed 
at  the  last  session,  are  yet  in  existence,  by  u spe- 
cial rule: 

Of  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  State, — 
Messrs.  Forsyth,,  Hasbrouck,  Scudder. 

Of  Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. — 
Messrs.  Lowndes,  Allen  of  Vt.  Marchand. 

Of  Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. — Messrs. 
Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Tucker  of  S.  C.  and  Herki- 
mer. 

Of  Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department. — Messrs 
Pleasants,  Storrs,  Sampson. 

Of  Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office. — Messrs.  Hub- 
bard, Huntington.  [One  vacancy,  by  resignation  of 
Mr  Ingham.] 

Of  Expenditures  on  the  Public  Buildings. — M essrs. 
Tucker  of  Va.  Drake,  Orr. 

Vor..  XV, 16, 


Among  the  petitions  to  dav,  was  one  prese  nted 
by  the  speaker,  from  Matthew  Lvrtn,  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  praying  remunera'  i<m  for  the  depri- 
vation of  liberty  and  exaction  of  a penalty  from 
him,  being  tlmn  a representative  m congress  from 
the  state  of  Vermont,  under  the  sedition  law  of 
1798,  and  which  he  is  induced  by  misfortunes^, 
which  have  made  him  pdor,  to  ask  from  congress 

Mr.  Williams  of  N.  C.  moved  to  refer  the  petition 
to  the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  N.  C.  thought  that,  as  this  peti- 
tion embraced  a claim,  it  would  be  proper  to  let  it 
take  the  course  of  all  other  claims,  by  referring i$ 
to  the  committee  of  claims. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  though  it  was  a claim,  it  was 
a claim  arising  from  the  operation  of  a law  of  the 
Country  supposed  by  the  petitioner  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. Who  could  so  well  determine  a ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  constitutionality  or  uncon- 
stitutionally of  a law,  as  the  judiciary  committee? 
Such  cases  had  been  usually  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee; and  even  at  the  last  session  that  committee 
had  been  directed  to  enquire  into  a fraud,  said  to 
have  been  committed  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer  of  N.  V.  the  petition 
was  read  through;  and  was  then  referred  to  tho 
committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Ky.  from  the  select  committee* 
to  whom  was  referred  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  reported  a resolution,  declaring  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state  of  Illinois  into  the  union,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  slates. 

The  resolution  was  read  a first  and  second  time. 
Mr.  Anderson  proposed  that  it  should  be  engrossed 
far  a third  reading. 

Mr  Spencer  of  Nevy  York,  enquired  whether  it 
appeared,  from  any  documents  transmitted  to  con- 
gress, thatthe  state  had  the  number  of  inhabitants 
required  by  the  law  of  the  last  session,  as  a preli- 
minary to  its  formation  of  a constitution. 

Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  the  committee  had  no 
information  on  that  subject  before  them,  beyond 
what  was  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  consti- 
tution,which  states,  that  the  requisition  of  the  act  of 
congress  had  been  complied  with,  and  that  the  con- 
vention had  therefore  proceeded  to  the  formation 
of  a constitution.  Mr.  A.  said,  the  committee  had 
considered  that  evidence  sufficient;  and  he  had,  in 
addition,  himself  seen,  in  the  newspapers,  evidence 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  the  fact  that  the  po- 
pulation did  amount  to  40,000  souls,  the  number 
required. 

The  resolve  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rhea  of  Tennessee*  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president  of  the  United  Stales-,  of  Jail. 
18. 1816,  recommending  the  confirmation  of  certain 
grants  or  reservations  of  lands,  by  the  friendly 
Creek  Indians,  to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson, 
colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  and  others,  v/as  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  private  land  claims. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  the 
committee  of  public  lands  were  directed  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the  emigration 
and  settlement  of  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  west  of  t he  iVLssii 
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sinpi,  until  they  shall  have  acquired  that  right  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  founded-  on  a ces- 
sion of  land  by  said  Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

” On  motion  of  Mr..  Williams  of  North- Carolina,  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  were  instructed  to 
enquire  into  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  duty 
on  salt  imported  into  the  United  States. 

These  several  motions,  being  propositions  of  en- 
quiry only,  passed  without  debate  or  opposition. 

And  the  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monthly,  Nov. .23-  The  following  gentlemen,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  announced,  appeared  this 
day.  From  New  York,  Mr.  Wendover,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, and  Mr.  Cruger;  from  South  Carolina , Mr. 
£ .lie,  Mr.  Simpkins,  and  Mr.  Ervin. 

The  sneaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  chief  justice  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a code  of  jurisprudence  for  the  district, 
formed  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  congress  of  April, 
2S,  1816.  [Referred  to  a select  committee.] 

~ The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the-  navy  department,  accompanied  by 
sundry  documents  in  relation  to  the  navy  pension 
fund;  which  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval 

affairs.  ... 

[Mr.  P.  P-  Barbour,  after  stating  his  reason  for 
the  request,  was  excused  from  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee of  public  buildings.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison , a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  authoriz- 
ing the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of 
clerks  in  the  war  department,  not  exceeding 
twelve. 

[The  reason  assigned  for  this  motion  was,  that, 
unless  some  such  measure  was  adopted,  the  per- 
sons for  whose  relief  the  pension  law  of  last  ses- 
sion was  designed,  could  not,  for  a long  time, 
if  ever,  obtain  the  benefit  intended  thereby;  for, 
he  had  been  astonished  to  find  that,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  clerks,  no  application  for  that  object, 
since  the  month  of  May  last,  had  yet  been  de- 
cided on,  though  several  clerks  were  constantly 
employed  in  that  duly.  The  early  applications 
were  of  course  first  attended  to,  and  had  not  yet 
been  dispatched.] 

The  engrossed  resolution  declaring  the  admis- 
sion of  tlie  state  of  Illinois  into  the  union  on  an 
equal  footing  wiktli  the  original  states,  was  read  a 
third  time;  and,  on  the  question.,  Shall  it  puss? 

[The  passage  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Tailmadge . 
Satisfactory  evidence  had  not  been  afforded  of  the 
population  as  required  by  law;  and  he  thought  the 
principle  of  slavery  was  not  sufficiently  guarded 
against,  referring  to  the  6th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion (see  present  vcl.  Weekly  Register,  page  96,) 
which  he  contended  contravened  the  leiter  and  spi 
rit  of  the  general  provision  touching  that  subject, 
contained  in  the  ordinance  respecting  the  territory 
north  west  of  the  Ohio.  He  examined  the  several 
sections  of  the  article  at  considerable  length. 

Mr.  Poindexter  replied-— he  deprecated  slavery— 
but  it  was  not  a matter  of  choice  now  whether  we 
should  have  slaves  amongst  ns  or  not.  He  thought 
the  article  fully  came  up  to  the  design  of  the  or- 
dinance, and  examined  it  in  detail. 

Mr.  Undersoil,  of  Ken.  was  satisfied  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  population,  and  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  other  question  made  by  Mr.  Tailmadge, 
contending  that  the  provision's  of  the  constitution 
Lad  been  misunderstood  by  Mr.  T. 

Mr.  Tailmadge  replied,  maintaining  his  opinions 
as  first  expressed.  Mr.  Harrison  contended  that  the 
slates  N.  W.  of  the ‘Ohio  had  the  right  to  admit  the 
iuU-otliiqdon  of  slavery— if  they  pleased,  though  an 


object  of  abhorrence;  and  gave  in  his  reaso:.s  at 
length  for  his  opinion.] 

The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS.— Messrs-  Anderson,  Pa.  Anderson,  Ken.  Austin,  Bald_ 
win,  Barbour,  Va.  Bateman,  Bayley,  Beecher.  Bellinger,  Bloom 
field,  Blount,  Boden,  Bryan.  Burwell,  Butler,  N.H.  Butler,  Lon* 
Campbell,  Claiborne,  Cobb,  Colston,  Cook,  Crawford,  Cruger’ 
Culbreth,  Cushman,  Desha,  Drake,  Edwards,  Ervin,  S.  C.  Floyd, 
Garnett,  Hall  N.  C.  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Herbtrt,  Hogg,  Holmes, 
Hopkinson,  Hostotter,  Hubbard,  Irving,  N.  Y.  Johnson,  Ken. 
Jones,  Kinsey,  Kirtland,  Lawyer,  Lewis,  Lincolnt  Linn,  List le, 
M Lane,  Delaware,  M’Coy,  Marc-hand,  Mason,  Mass.  Mere*  r,  Mid- 
dleton, Robt.  Moore,  Sami.  Moore,  Moseley,  Mumford,  H.  Nel- 
son,!'. M.  Nelson,  New,  Newton,  Ogden,  Oglp,  Owen.  Palmer, 
Patterson,  P.  gram,  Peter,  Pindall,  Pitkin,  Pleasants.  Poindexter, 
Porter,  Quarles,  Rhea,  Rice.  Robertson,  Rogers.  Ruggles,  Samp- 
son, Sawyer,  Schuyler,  Scudder,  Settle,  Shaw,  Sherwood,  Silsbee  , 
Simpkins,  Slocumb,  S.  Smith,  Bal.  Smith,  Alex.  Smith,  J.  S. 
Smith,  Speed,  Spencer,  Stewart,  N.  C.  Storrs.  Stuart,  Md.  Tarr, 
Terrell,  Terry,  Tompkins,  Trimble,  Tucker,  S.  C.  Upham,  Wal- 
ker, N.  C.  Walker,  Ken.  Wallace,  Westerlo,  Whiteside,  Wilkin, 
Williams,  Con.  Williams,  N.  Y,  Williams.  N.  C.  117. 

NAYS.— M*  ssrs.  Adams,  Bennett,  Boss,  Clagctt,  Cvafts.  Dar- 
lington, Silicon,  Folger,  Gage,  Gilbert,  Hale.  Hasbrouck, Hun- 
ter, Huntington,  Livermore,  W.  Maelay,  W.  P.  Maclay,  Merrill, 
Morton,  Murray,  Jer.  Nelson,  Orr,  Reed  Rich,  Richards,  Savage, 
Seybert,  Southard,  Tailmadge,  Taylor,  Wendover,  Whitman 
Wilson,  Mass.  Wilson,  Pen.  34.  * 

So  the  resolution  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  se- 
nate for  concurrence. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  a letter 
from  Mr.  Forsyth,  a member  of  this  house,  from 
Georgia,  resigning  his  seat  therein. 

Tuesday , Nov.  24.  Several  additional  committees 
was  appointed.  Mr.  Nelson  from  the  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Mathew  Lyon 
made  a report,  that  the  prayer  of  the  pe  itioner 
ought  not  to  be  granted — and  said  he  felt  himself 
constrained  to  state  to  the  house,  that,  on  this 
question,  he  had  been  in  a minority  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  wished  the  subject  to  be  fully  laid  before 
the  house.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  report  be 
referred  for  consideration  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  house. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr . Hopkinson,  under  the  instruction  of  the  ju- 
diciary committee,  reported  a bill  to  establish  an 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed Slates. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  Mr.  H.  remarked,  that 
the  bill  was  in  form  the  s<une  which  he  had  had  the 
honor  to  introduce  to  the  consideration  of  congress 
at  their  last  session. 

Sundry  other  motions  and  reports  were  made, 
which  will  be  duly  noticed  in  their  progress— and 
the  house,  having  resolved  itself  in  a committee  of 
the  whole,  was  chiefly  occupied  on  a bill  reported 
at  the  last  session  for  erecting  a separate  judicial 
district  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain  in  Virgi- 
nia. 

Wednesday , Nov.  25.  Messrs.  Tyler,  Strother  and 
Johnson,  of  Virginia — Mr.  Lowndes,  of  S.  C.  and 
Mr.  Alien,  of  Mass,  attended. 

Among  the  business  transacted  this  day,  was  the 
fallowing — 

Mr.  Spencer , of  New  York,  offered  for  conside- 
ration the  folio t>irig  resolution: 

Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  books,  and  examine  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  batik  of  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
whether  the  provisions  of  its  charter  have  been 
violated  or  not,  and  particularly  to  report  whether 
the  instalments  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said 
b.jik  have  been  paid  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  i-u 
the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  whether 
they  were  in  any  instance,  and  to  what  amount, 
paid  by  the  proceeds  of  the  notes  of  stockholders 
discounted  for  the  purpose;  and  also  to  report  the' 
names  of  those  persons  who  now  own  or  who  have 
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owned  any  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  bank, 
and  the  amount  of  discounts,  if  any,  to  such  per- 
sons respectively,  and  when  made;  and  also  to  re- 
port whether  the  said  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  of 
discount  and  deposite,  have  refused  to  pay  die  notes 
of  the  bank  in  specie  on  demand,  and  have  refused 
to  receive,  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  or 
either  ofthem,  the  notes  of  the  bank,  and  whether 
the  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices  of  discount,  or  any 
of  their  officers  or  agents,  have  sold  drafts  upon 
other  offices,  or  upon  the  bank,  at  an  advance,  and 
have  received  a premium  fin*  such  draft?;  also  the 
amount  of  the  notes  issued,  payable  at  Philadelphia, 
and  at  each  office  of  discount  respectively,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  assigned  to  each  office,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  public  deposit  es  made  at 
the  bank  and  at  each  office,  and  on  account  of  the 
transfers  thereof;  and  the  total  amount  of  bills  and 
notes  discounted  by  the  bank  and  its  several  of- 
fices since  its  organization.  That  the  s id  com- 
mittee have  leave  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  to  remain  there  as  long  as  may  be  neces- 
sary; and  they  shall  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons  and  papers,  and  to  employ  the  requisite  clerk>, 
the  expense  of  which  shall  be  audited  and  allow- 
ed by  the  committee  of  accounts,  and  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  this  house. 

[Mr.  Sjjencer  supported  his  proposition  with  a 
number  of  very  pertinenLremarks,  which  wc  regret 
that  we  cannot  insert.  Complaints  had  been  made, 
congress  had  the  right  to  enquire,  and  it  was  as 
well  the  duty  of  congress,  as  the  interest  of  the 
bank,  (if  rightfully  conducted)  that  the  truth  should 
be  known  to  the  public.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  JW'Lane,  (and  the  same  being 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Spencer)  the  resolve  was  laid 
upon  the  table. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  establish  a separate  judi- 
cial district  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  was  read  a third  time, — and 
passed. 

The  house  then,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  con 
sidered  the  bill  for  appointing  twelve  additional 
clerks  in  the  war  department — w’  ick  being  report- 
ed, was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  of  suits 
in  the  western  district  court  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
consequence  of  the  court  not  having  been  held  at 
the  lime  appointed  by  law,  (because  the  judge’s 
commission  was  not  received  in  time)  passed 
through  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr  Desha  in 
the  chair — and,  finally  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading.  [Passed  next  day.l 

Thursday , Aov.  26.— Mr.  Rhea  reported  a bill 
respecting  invalid  pensioners— which  was  finally 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buthr , a committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a bill  granting  a 
pension  to  major  general  John  Stu-k. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president, 
enclosing  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the 

public  buildings shewing  a disbursement  of 

§320,680  42,  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1818- 
read  and  referred. 

Beaumarchais * claim  was  then  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered in  committee  of  the  whole.  Nothing  de 
cided. 

TN  SENATE. 

23-  Mr  Fonsyth,  elected  from  Georgia,  vice 
Mr  Troup,  resigned,  appeared  and  took  his  scat; 
and  Mr.  Vandyke,  from  Delaware. 

24.  The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
t^e  treasury  was  Lid  before  the  senate, 


Sevpral  notifications  of  intended  resolutions 
were  laid  before  the  senate — among  them,  one  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a monument  over  the  re- 
mains of  general  Washington,  where  they  now 
lie:  [which  was  introduced  and  read  the  next  day  ] 
jSTuv.  25.  Mr.  Horsey,  from  Delaware  took  his 
seat.  Mr.  Barbour  introduced  a bill  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  certain  officers. 

Mr.  Sanfoul  offered  certain  resolutiona  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  instructing 
its  senators,  and  requesting  its  representatives  to 
endeavor  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  proposed  by  North  Caro- 
lina, for  districting  the  states  by  an  uniform  rule, 
for  the  election  of  representatives  and  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president;  and  the  same  were 
read. 

Mr.  Storer  offered  certain  like  proceedings  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
respect  to  a proposition  (to  the  same  effect  as  that 
above  referred  to,)  made  by  New-Jersey;  and  the 
same  were  received  and  read. 

The  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Illinois  into 
the  Union  was  read,  &c. 

Mr.  IViViams,  of  Tennessee,  offered  for  consi*- 
deration  the  following  resolution: 

R solved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
increasing  the  pay  of  the  officers,  non  commissi- 
oned officers,  muurcians  and  privates  of  the  army  o? 
the  United  States.  [ Agreed  to  next  day.] 

JVbv.  26.  The  president  communicated  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  war,  reporting  the  strength 
and  organization  of  the  militia. 

The  bill  to  increase  the  compensation  of  certain 
officers  of  government  [the  secretaries  of  the  de- 
partments, the  attorney  general,  and  postmaster 
general]  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Barbour,  and  cer- 
tain proposed  amendments  by  Mr.  Buriill,  which 
were  negatived — the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros- 
sed (in  blank)  for  a third  reading. 


Foreign  Articles- 

ENGLAND,  SlC. 

At  the  Palace  Yard  meeting,  heretofore  notice  ) 
as  about  to  be  held,  Mr.  Hunt  was  called  to  the 
chair.  Twenty  six  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
reform  and  remonstrance  to  the  prince  vegen*. 
were  adopted,  and  Mr.  (I.  appointed  to  present 
them  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Sidmoutb 
however,  *‘did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  lay  the 
same  before  his  royal  highness.” 

The  old  king,  in  addition  to  his  disorder,  is  tot  • 
ly  blind.  The  decease  of  the  queen  was  looked 
for  daily. 

Royal  alliance ! A whole  column  of  a London 
paper  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  a crazy  old 
tory,  calling  himself  Moses  Osgood,  and  a native  <>« 
Massachusetts,  that  fought  against  his  country  in 
the  revolution,  who  had  an  interview  with  the  may- 
or of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  being  introduced 
to  the  prince  regent,  to  demand  one  of  his  sisters  in 
marriage,  even  without  a portion,  because  he  had  a 
gold  mine  on  his  estate  in  America! 

American  stocks  at  London,  Sept.  26.- — New  six: 
per  cents.  102  a 103£;  baak  shares  29/. 

British  stocks , Sept.  29. — Three  per  cent,  consols 
74  7 8 5 1 8;  omnium  4 a 3 7-8  dis. 

Stocks , Oct-.  5.-3  per  cent,  consols  75  1-3  5 
American  flour,  same  date,  45  a 45. 

Foreign  gold  in  bars,  8l.s6;  new  doubloons,  7/^6; 
silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s44  . 
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ATX  tA  CUAPE1LK. 

Qct  2. — We  doubt  very  much  that  the  confe- 
rences will  be  long1,  and  the  sovereigns  have  de- 
clared their  intention  not  to  consider  many  of  the 
questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  them.  A 
report  is  in  circulation  that  the  evacuation  of  France 
has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  this  morning, 
and  the  departure  of  the  sovereigns  is  speedily 
looked  for  We  are  assured  tit  at  gen.  Woronzof’s 
aid-tie  camp  has  gone  to  view  the  plain  in  which 
the  grand  review  previous  to  their  departure  is  to 
take  place  on  the  17th  inst.  near  Loudon.  Whence 
they  will  proceed  to  Brussels,  and  afterwards  to 
Paris,  while  their  ministers  will  continue  the  dis- 
cussions here. 

Paris,  Sept.  24.— The  important  objects  which 
are  io  fix  the  attention  of  t lie.  four  allied  powers 
at  Aix  -la-ChapeUe,  are  descan  led  on  differently  by 
various  persons.  On  several  leading  articles  there 
is  no,  diversity  of  opinion:  I beg  leave  to  subjoin 
them.  It  is  presumed  that  the  congress  will  take 
into  consider, ition — 

I.  'Hie  evacuation  of  France  under  the  double 
point  of  view,  of  its  financial  and  moral  condition, 
as  declared  by  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  of  November,  1815,  and  the  determination 
(if  the  mejns  of  employment  of  the  army  of  occu 
pation. 

II.  The  confirmation  of  the  holy  alliance  in  its 
political  object,  and  the  examination,  of  the  pro 
priety  of  an  armed  coalition  as  a guarantee  for  mo* 
varchical  authority,  and  the  recognized  dynasties 
against  the  progress  of  the  democratic  spirit,  and 
the  effor.s  of  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  compe- 
titors of  different  thrones. 

III.  The  appreciation  of  the  proper  or  possible 
delay  in  the  grant,  reclaimed  by  the  people  of  cer 
tain  nations,  of  constitutions  promised  at  divers 
tithes. 

IV.  The  political  and  military  organization  of  the 
Germanic  confederation,  and  the  avowal  of  the  su- 
premacy of  one  of  the  powers  which  compose  it, 
with  the  privilege  of  appointing  a president  to  the 
diet,  and  a general  to  the  confederate  army. 

V.  The  conclusion  of  the  differences  between  Ba 
varia  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

VI.  The  mediation  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  Rio  Juniero,  concerning  the  affairs  of  South 
America. 

VII.  The  interference  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope between  Spain  and  her  colo?iies.  A question 
which  acquires  an  universal  interest  both  rela- 
tively to  the  commerce  of  the  two  hemispheres, 
and  of  the  revolution  which  the  American  inde 
pendence  would  probably  produce  in  the  colonial 
system. 

These  are,  I believe,  the  principal  matters  for  the 
discussion  of  the  allied  sovereigns;  others  of  a se- 
condary nature  are  more  uncertain.  A charged' 
affaires  of  the  independents  of  South  America  has 
already  reached  Aix  la  Chapetle.  An  ambassador 
of  the  ancient  king  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.,  a deputy 
of  the  United  States , and  several  emissaries  of  the 
authors  of  the  Secret  JVote , are  also  said  to  have  ar- 
rived there.  Mr.  Baring,  whose  financial  arrange- 
ments have  contributed  so  efficaciously  \orhe  libcra- 
tion  of  France,  was  honored  by  an  express  invita- 
tion from  the  allied  sovereigns.  M.  Agoui,  the 
first  secretary  of  the  French  embassy  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  accompanies  the  Due  de  Richelieu; 
which  confirms  the  general  opinion  that  the  con- 
gress will  examine  into  the  affair  s of  Spain,  although 
Several  journals  have  advanced  that  the  high  pow- 
ers have  declined  exercising  the  mediation  pro- 


posed. Madame  de  Vitrolles  ought  likewise  to  be 
included  among  the  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons who  consider  their  presence  as  indispensable 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  La  Chroniqve  Secrete  announ- 
ces that  this  lady  had  sent  before  her  a trunk  full  of 
magnificent  robes  and  of  her  cosliest  diamonds. 
The  ostensible  purport  of  her  journey  is,  to  make 
reclamations  on  the  principality  of  Salm. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Accounts  by  way  of  Trinidad,  announce  the  de- 
tection of  a £-00(7  royal  Spaniard  who  murdered  two 
British  officers  on  the  Oronoco — they  were  proba- 
bly proceeding  to  join  the  patriots,  in  an  open 
boat,  unarmed;  met  by  this  Spaniard  who  com- 
manded a small  felucca,  and  having  tied  them,  he 
gallantly  stabbed  them  with  his  knife.  When  in- 
terrogated on  the  matter  he  considered.it  a very 
trifling  circumstance,  and  had  almost  forgotten  it.  It 
was  expected  however,  that  he  would  be  executed 
for  it. 

A court  of  vice  admiralty  is  established  at  Mar- 
garetta,  at  which  many  prizes  have  been  condemn- 
ed— General  Arismendi  is  president  of  this  court. 
Among  its  rules,  it  is  required  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  a vessel,  that  her  former  commander  should 
be  present.  We  have  a statement,  however,  under 
oath,  before  a notary  of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
of  two  American  citizens,  who  having  chartered  a 
Spanish  vessel  to  carry  a cargo  (their  own  proper- 
ty) to  Cumana,  were  captured  by  a pirate  under 
the  fag  of  Amelia  Island , commissioned  by  Aury, 
and  carried  into  Margaretta,  where  vessel  and 
cargo  were  condemned  by  Arismendi,  under  cir- 
cumstances and  in  a.  manner,  which  (if  not  misre- 
presented) would  go  to  shew  that  famed  New  Spar- 
ta can  only  be  regarded  as  the  head  quarters  of 
modern  piracy. 

The  island  is  in  the  best  state  of  defence— 3000 
men  are  embodied  and  regularly  disciplined;  and 
there  is  a plenty  of  arms,  & c. 

A letter  from  Buenos  Ayres,  dated  in  July  last, 
informs  us  that  general  San  Marlin  was  about  set- 
ting out  to  pay  a visit  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru.  May 
success  attend  him.  Belgrano  is  to  co-operate. 


Soutli-American  Affairs. 

DOCUMENTS 

Referred  to  in  the  President’s  Message,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  session  of  the  Fifteenth  Con- 
gress. 

MR.  RODNEY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

Washington,  5th  Nov.  1818. 
SIR  : I have  the  honor  to  presentthe  report  here- 
with enclosed,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, who,  on  reflection,  preferred  submitting  some 
additional  remarks  in  a separate  paper.  For  this 
purpose,  two  of  the  Documents  referred  to  in  the 
report,  remain  in  his  possession — Dr.  Fune’s  outlines 
of  events  in  the  United  Provinces,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  manifesto  of  independence  by  the  Con- 
gress at  Tucuman. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  RODNEY 

Hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State. 

MR.  RODNEY  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

SIR:  I have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration my  report  on  the  subject  of  the  late  mis- 
sion to  South  America,  embracing  the  information 
derived  from  the  various  sources  within  my  power, 
so  far  as  I h d an  opportunity  of  improving  the  ad- 
vantages possessed..  ■ , 
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With  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America,  you  must  be  familiar.  They 
were  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  achieved  by 
private  adventurers.  When  completed,  a most  op- 
pressive system  of  government,  or  rather  despot- 
ism, was  established  by  the  parent  country. 

These  extensive  regions  were  originally  swayed 
by  two  vice-roys.  The  dominions  of  Spain,  in  North 
America,  were  under  the  government  of  the  vice- 
roy of  Mexico,  and  all  her  possessions  in  South 
mericawere  subject  to  the  control  of  the  vice-roy  of 
Peru. 

The  remoteness  of  some  parts  of  the  country  from 
the  residence  of  the  vice-roy  at  Lima  occasioned, 
in  1718,  the  establishment  of  another  vice-royalty  at 
Santa  Fee  de  Bogota,in  the  kingdom  of  New  Grena- 
da. In  1731,New  Grenada  was  divided,  and  a num- 
ber of  the  Provinces  composing  that  kingdom  were 
separated  from  it.  These  were  put  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  a captain  general  and  president,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  at  Caraccas. 

In  1568,  Chili  was  erected  into  a separate  captain 
generalship ; in  1778,  a new  vice-royalty  was  estab- 
lished at  Buenos  Ayres,  comprehending  all  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  to  the  east  of  the  Western  Cordille- 
ras, and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Maranon. 

This  immense  empire  seems,  according  t®  the 
laws  of  the  Indies,  to  have  been  considered  a dis- 
tinct kingdom  of  itself,  though  united  to  Spain,  and 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  In  this  light  it  is 
viewed  by  Baron  Humboldt,  in  his  essay  on  New 
Spain. 

M ith  some  slight  shades  of  difference  in  the  regu- 
lations established  in  these  governments,  the  pro- 
minent features  of  their  political  institutions  exhi- 
bit a striking  resemblance,  as  the  general  system  was 
the  sam  e. 

Their  commerce  wasconfinedtothe  parent  coun- 
try, and  to  Spanish  vessels  exclusively.  They  were 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  trade  with 
foreigners.  The  natives  of  old  Spain  composed  the 
bod}'  of  their  merchants.  Though  this  part  of  the 
system  had,  previously  to  the  revolution,  been  re- 
laxed, in  some  degree,  particularly  by  the  statute 
of  free  commerce,  as  it  is  styled,  the  relief  was  par- 
tial, and  the  restrictions  continued  severe  and  op- 
pressive. 

All  access  to  the  Spanish  settlements  was  closed 
to  foreigners,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of  different 
provinces  were  prohibited  from  intercourse  with 
one  another,  unless  under  the  strictest  regulations. 

The  various  manufactures,  that  might  interfere 
with  those  of  Spain,  were  not  permitted.  They 
were  prevented,  under  severe  penalties,  from  rais- 
ing flax,  hemp,  or  saffron.  In  climates  most  conge- 
nial to  them,  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  the  olive 
was  prohibited.  On  account  of  the  distance  of  Pe- 
ru and  Chili,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  oil 
and  wine  to  these  remote  regions,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  plant  vines  and  olives,  but  were  prohibit- 
ed the  culture  of  tobacco.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  by 
special  indulgence  of  the  vice-roys,  they  were  allow- 
ed to  cultivate  grapes  and  olives,  merely  for  the  use 
of  the  table. 

They  were  compelled  to  procure  from  the  moth- 
er country  articles  of  the  first  necessity  : and  were 
thus  rendered  dependant  on  her  for  the  convenien- 
cies  of  life,  as  well  as  luxuries.  The  crown  possess- 
ed the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  salt  and  gunpowder. 

To  these  oppressive  regulations  and  restrictions 
was  added  an  odious  system  of  taxation.  From  the 
Indians  was  exacted,  a tribute  in  the  shape  of  a poll  t 
tax,  or  a certain  servitude  in  the  mines,  called  the  | 
mita.  A tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  cultivated  i 
l.ands  was  taken,  under  tfie  denomination  of  tithes.  I 


The  alcavala,  a tax  varving  from  two  and  a half  to 
five  percent,  on  every  sale  and  resale  of  all  Hungs 
moveable  and  immoveable,  was  rigidly  exacted, 
though,  in  some  cases,  a commutation  was  allowed. 
Royal  and  municipal  duties  were  laid  on  imports  and  ' 
on  tonnage,  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels,  un- 
der the  different  appellations  of  almoxarifasgo,  sea, 
alcavalla,  cerso,' consulado,  armada  and  amuulilla. — 
To  these  may  be  added  the  royal  fifths  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  the  most  important  tax  in  the  mining 
districts.  Besides  all  these,  there  were  stamp  tax- 
es, tavern  licenses,  and  sums  paid  for  the  sale  of  of- 
fices, of  titles  of  nobility,  papal  bulls,  the  cbmposi-  ' 
tion  and  confirmation  of  lands,  with  a number  of  o- 
thers  of  an  inferior  grade. 

Under  the  Spanish  monarchs.  who  had  early  ob- 
tained from  the  pope  the  ecclesiastical  dominion, 
and  thus  had  united  in  their  royal  persons  all  civil 
and  religious  authority,  a most  oppressive  hierar- 
chy was  established,  with  its  numerous  train  of  of- 
fices and  orders,  succeeded  by  the  inquisition. 

The  posts  of  honor  and  profit,  from  the  highest  to 
the  owest,  were  filled  almost  exclusively  by  native? 
of  old  Spain. 

The  principal  code  of  law,  thus  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  Spain  over  those  distant  regions,  ai-' 
most  locked  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ema- 
nated from  the  council  of  the  Indies  established  by 
the  king,  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  always 
present.  The  royal  rescripts,  the  recopitationes  of 
the  Indies,  and  the  partidas,  furnished  the  general 
rules  of  decision;  and  when  these  were  silent  or - 
doubtful,  recourse  was  had  to  the  opinions  of  pro-' 
fessional  men. 

This  system  \yas  generally  executed  by  the  vice-* 
roys,  captains  general,  and  by  the  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice, with  a spirit  corresponding  with  tile  rigorous! 
policy  that  produc  d it.  To  this  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  country  had  for  centuries  submitted  with  - 
implicit  obedience,  and  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued to  submit  much  longer,  but  for  events  in  this 
country,  and  the  changes  in  Europe.  The  sagacious 
minds  of  many  able  writers,  penetrating  ini  o the  fu- 
ture, had  predicated,  at  some  distant  date,  aTevolu- 
tion  in  South  America,  before  that  in  North  Ameri- 
ca had  commenced.  From  the  period  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  our  own  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  has 
been  with  more  confidence  foretold ; and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  has  been  hastened  by  this  for- 
tunate event.  The  conduct  of  Spain,  during  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  was  calculated  to  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  her  colonies  This  result  was 
then  foreseen  by  intelligent  politicians:  many  were 
surprized  that  she  could  be  so  blind  to  her  own  in- 
terests, after  she  had,  on  one  occasion,  manifested 
the  strongest  suspicion  of  Paraguay ; for  to  her  scru 
pulous  jealousy  of  this  power  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  that  country,  in  1750,  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed. 

The  wars  that  arose  from  the  French  revolution, 
have  produced  in  Europe  changes  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  which  have  had  an  immense  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  South  America.  When  Spain  join- 
ed France  against  the  combined  princes,  she  expos- 
ed her  distant  possessions  to  British  hostilitiea  The 
great  naval  power  of  England  gave  her  ready  access 
to  the  American  colonies  Engaged  in  an  arduous 
contest,  she  was  prompted,  by  her  feelings  and  in- 
terest, to  retaliate  on  Spain  the  conduct  she  experi- 
enced from  her  during  the  war  of  our  independence. 
Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  counsels  of  her  cue 
mies,  the  first  symptoms  of  insurrection,  in  the  con-, 
tinental  possessions  of  Spain  were  exhibited  in  the 
year  1797,  in  Venezuela.  These  were  succeeded 
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bv  the  attempts  of  Miranda  in  the  same  quarter, 
which  were  accompanied,  or  were  followed,  since 
the  vasciHating  state  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by 
revolutionary  movements  in  Mexico,  Grenada,  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres  ; and  from  which  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  has 
been  entirely  exempt. 

The  occurrences  that  led  the  way  to  the  subse-  t 
quent  important  events  in  the  provinces  of  La  Pla-  j 
ta,  were  the  invasion  of  the  British,  under  Popham 
and  Beresford,  in  the  year  1806,  and  their  expulsion, 
a few  months  afterwards,  by  the  collected  forces  of 
the  country  under  Leniers  and  Pueyrredon..  These 
incidents  fortunately  gave  t o the  people  a just  idea 
of  their  own  strength  ; and  they  afterwards  repell- 
ed, with  a firmness  and  bravery  that  did  them  great 
honor,  the  formidable  attack  of  the  British  under 
Gen.  Whitlocke. 

The  wretched  state  to  which  Spain  was  reduced, 
by  the  policy,  the  power,  and  the  arts  of  Napoleon, 
the  resignation  of  Charles  the  4th  in  favor  of  Ferdi- 
nand the  7th.  and  the  renunciation  of  both  in  favor 
of  Napoleon,  were  productive  of  the  most  important 
results.  They  threw  the  kingdom  into  the  greatest 
c • nfusion.  The  alternate  successes  and  disasters  of 
ihe  french  armies  produced  a new  era  in  Spain. — 
The  people,  generally,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being 
governed  by  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  to  whom  he 
had  transferred  the  crown.  Juntas  were  established 
who  acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  then  confined 
in  France.  These  were  substituted  for  the  ancient 
Cortes,  apd  the  regular  council  of  the  nation,  to 
which,  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  they  ought  to 
have  recurred  agreeably  to  their  usages.  Conflict- 
ing authorities  produced  a distracted  state  of  affairs. 
In  the  scenes  that,  ensued,  the  proper  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  American  provinces.  Their  conduct 
towards  them  was  versatile  and  inconsistant ; they 
Were  lost  sight  of  or  neglected,  until  it  was  too  late. 
Conceiving  they  were  abandoned  by  the  parent 
state,  they  thought  it  justifiable  to  act  for  them- 
selves. ft  was  not  very  long  before  the  inhabitants 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  embracing  the  example  of  their 
brethren  in  Spain,  established  a junta,  which  assum- 
ed the  reigns  of  government,  and  finally,  in  the 
vear  1810,  sent  off  the  vice  roy  Cisneros,  and  his 
principal  adherents.  For  a summary  of  events  sub- 
sequent to  this  period,  until  the  time  of  my  depar- 
ture, l beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  outline  subjoined, 
(Appendix  A)  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Funes,  drawn 
up,  in  part,  at  my  request.  Without  vouchingfor 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  work,  I think,  from  the 
information  received,  it  will  probably  be  found  to 
contain,  in  general,  a correct  and  impartial  sketch 
of  the  prominent  transactions  and  occurences. 

In  perusing  this  interesting  document,  I have  to  la- 
ment, that  its  pages  are  marked  with  some  cases  of 
severity  and  cruelty,  which  seen  almost  insepara- 
ble from  great  revolutions.  It  must  however  be 
consoling  to  observe,  that  they  appear  to  have  pass- 
ed through  the  state,  which  might  possibly  have 
rendered  examples  necessary,  and  to  have  arrived, 
perhaps,  at  the  stage,  when  the  passions  becoming 
less  turbulent,  and  the  people  more  enlightened, 
a milder  system  maybe  expected  to  prevail. 

Their-  dbsentions  have  produced  most  of  their  ca- 
lamities, In  such, seasons  they  were  naturally  to'be 
expected.  But  their  disputes  have  been  principally 
healed,  by  the  prudent  and  energetic  measures  of 
the  Congress,  which  commenced  its  sittings.  Tucu- 
ynan  in  the  year  1815,  and  adjourned  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing from  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  re- 
mained in  session,  occupied  with  the  task  of  form- 
ing a parmanent  constitution.  This  respectable 
body,  besides  acting  as  a convention,  or  a constitu- 


ent assembly,  exercises  temporarily  legislative  pow- 
ers. Their  sittings  are  public,  with  a gallery  of  au- 
dience, for  citizens  and  strangers.  The  debates  are 
frequently  interesting,  and  are  conducted  with  a- 
bility  and  decorum ; they  are  published  every  month 
for  the  information  of  the  people. 

The  dispute  with  Artigas,  the  chief  of  the  Orien- 
tals, has  not  been  adjusted.  This,  with  a certain 
jealousy  of  the  superior  influence  of  the  city  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  on  the  general  affairs  of  the  provinces  ; 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
towards  the  Portuguese,  and  the  high  tariff  of  du- 
ties which  I understand  have  been  since  reduced, 
appeared  to  constitute  the  principal  causes  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  time  of  my  departure. 

The  declaration  by  Congress  of  that  indepen- 
dence, which  they  had  for  many  years  previously 
maintained  in  fact,  was  a measure  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  has  been  productive  of  an  unanim- 
ity and  a decision  before  unknown.  This  summit 
of  their  wishes,  was  only  to  be  reached  by  slow  and 
gradual  progress.  The  public  mind  had  to  be  illu- 
minated on  the  subject  by  their  pulpits,  their  press- 
es, and  their  public  orations  The  people  were  to 
be  prepared  for  the  event.  When  the  season  arri- 
ved, they  cut  the  knot  which  could  not  be  untied. — 
The  declaration  of  independence  was  adopted  in 
the  directorship  of  Mr.  Pueyrredon,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  July,  1816.  It  was  succeeded  by  an  able  ex- 
position of  the  causes  that  extorted  it,  to  justify,  to 
their  fellow-citizens  and  to  the  world,  the  measure 
they  had  deliberately  voted  to  support  with  their 
fortunes  and  their  lives. 

Believing  the  latter  paper  might  be  thoug’ht  wor- 
thy of  perusal;  a translation  has  been  annexed  (ap- 
pendix B.) 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  bold  and  decisive 
step,  was  at  once  felt  throughout  the  country.  It 
gave  new  life  and  strength  to  the  patriotic  cause, 
and  stability  to  the  government.  The  victories  of 
Chacabuco  and  Maipu,  achieved  by  the  arms  of  Chili 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  have  produced  and  confirmed  a 
similar  declaration  of  independence  by  the  people 
of  Chili,  which  is  also  annexed,  (Appendix  C)  and 
cemented  the  cordial  union,  existing  between  the 
confederate  states.  The  consequence  has  been,  that, 
within  these  extensive  temtories,  there  is  scarcely 
the  vestige  of  a royal  army  to  be  found,  except  on 
the  borders  of  Peru. 

Having  thus,  in  connection  with  the  succinct  ac- 
count given  by  Dr.  Funes,  traced  the  principal  e- 
vents,  since  the  revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres,  1 shall 
proceed  to  the  result  of  the  information  received,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  opinion  I could  form  of  the  ex- 
tent, population,  government  resources  of  the  Uni- 
ted provinces,  with  their  productions,  imports  and 
exports,  trade  and  commerce. 

The  late  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  which 
that,  city  was  the  metropolis,  was  by  many  consider- 
ed the  largest,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  South  America,  extending  in 
a direct  line,  from  its  north  to  its  south  boundary,  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles ; and  from 
its  eastern  to  its  western,  not  less  than  eleven  hun- 
dred. 

It  was  composed,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  of  the  nine  provinces,  or  indendencies 
following  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Salta, 
Potosi,  La  Plata,  Chochabamba,  La  Paz,  and  Puno. 

Watered  by  the  great  river  La  Plata  and  its  nu- 
merous tributary  streams,  which  afford  an  easy  com- 
munication with  countries  of  an  immense  extent,  and 
furnish  an  easy  access  to  the  treasures  of  South  A- 
merica,  it  has  always  been  regarded  by  Spain,  as. 
one  of  her  most  precious  acquisitions.  Enjoying 
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every  variety  of  climate  to  be  found  in  different 
and  distant  latidudes,  and  blessed  with  a large  p«  r- 
tion  of  fertile  soil,  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  temperate  or  torrid  zones.  Im- 
men  e herds  of  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  its  ex- 
tensive plain, and  constitute  at  this  time  their  princi- 
pal sources  of  wealth.  The  mines  of  Potosi  are  al- 
so included  within  its  boundaries.  There  are  no 
woods  for  a very  considerable  distance  from  Buenos 
Ayrtfs.  No  forest  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  the  wide- 
ly extendedpampas,exceptat  intervalsa  solitary  um- 
boo.  After  passing  the  Saladildo,  in  a notherly  di- 
rection, the  woods  begin,  and,  proceeding  in  the 
upper  provinces,  the  hills  appear,  and  mountains 
rise  in  succession,  interspersed  with  rallies.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Parana,  the 
country  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  The  Entrc  Rios,  is 
represented  as  capable  of  being  made  a garden  spot; 
and  the  Banda  Oriental  presents  hills  and  dales,  rich 
bottoms,  fine  streams  of  water,  and  at  a distance 
from  the  great  river,  on  the  banks  of  the  smaller 
streams,  some  excellent  woodland.  Between  the 
Maldonada  and  Monte  Video,  the  east  ridge  of  the 
Cordilleras  terminates  on  the  river  La  Plata. 

Since  the  revolution,  five  more  provinces  have 
been  erected,  making  in  all  fourteen  within  the 
limits  of  the  ancient  vice  royalty,  viz.  Tucuman,  ta- 
ken from  Salta;  Mendoza  or  Cuyo,  taken  from  Cor- 
dova ; Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  comprised  the  coun- 
try between  Uruguay,  and  the  Parana,  and  the  Ban- 
da Oriental,  or  eastern  shore  of  the  river  La  Plata. 
The  two  last  were  taken  from  the  province  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  which  was  thus  reduced  to  the  territo- 
ry on  the  south  side  of  that  river.  The  subordinate 
divisions  of  the  country,  with  the  principal  towns, 
will  be  fouud  in  the  appendix  to  this  report,  with 
an  account  of  the  produce,  cr  manufactures  of  the 
different  districts.  Appendix  D. 

Of  the  fourteen  provinces  into  which  the  ancient 
vice  royalty  is  now  divided,  five  were,  at  my  depart- 
ure, principally  occupied  by  the  royal  forces,  (which 
in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Maipu,  were  ex- 
pected soon  to  retreat  to  Lower  Peru,)  or  partially 
under  their  influence,  viz.  Potosi,  La  Plata,  Cocha- 
bamba, La  Paz,  and  Puno ; and  the  nine  following, 
independent  (le  facto  of  Spain,  were  in  the  poses- 
sion  of  the  Patriots,  viz  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay 
Mendoza,  Salta,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  and  Banda 
Oriental.  But  Paraguay  and  the  city  of  Santa  Fee 
act  independent  of  Buenos  Ayres,  though  Para- 
guay is  not  on  unfriendly  terms  with  them,  and  it  is 
hoped  by  some  will  before  long  join  the  union.  En- 
tre Rios  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  under  general  Ar- 
tigas  in  the  character  of  chief  of  the  Orientals,  are 
in  a state  of  hostility  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Monte  Video,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern,  shore, 
was  occupied  by  a Portuguese  army,  and  a squad- 
ron of  ships  of  war  from  Brazil  blockaded  the  ports 
of  Colonia  and  Maldonado,  and  prohibited  the  en- 
trance of  neutral  vessels,  unless  they  paid  them  the 
same  duties  on  their  cargoes,  that  they  were  charg- 
ed on  the  importation  of  the  goods  when  landed  in 
this  country. 

The  territory  of  the  United  Provinces  is  compu- 
ted to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
leagues,  though  it  probably  exceeds  that  quantity. 
The  lands  occupied  in  the  country,  remote  from  the 
cities,  are  generally  converted  by  their  owners,  in- 
to estanias,  or  large  grazing  farms  for  cattle,  and 
ch acrus  for  growing  grain.  The  small  farms,  or 
quintas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities,  are  in  fine  or- 
der. Those  around  Buenos  Ayres,  which  furnish 
their  market  with  an  ample  supply  of  fruit  and  ve- 
getables,, arc,  by  irrigation,  in  tl*i  highest  state  of 
culture. 


The  population,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  is  now 
calculatedat  about  one  million  three  hundred  thou- 
sand : but,  adding  the  civilized  Indians  only,  who 
are  of  great  importance,  it  would  in  all  probability 
exceed  two  millions. 

The  whole  population  consists  of  natives  of  old 
Spain,  and  their  descendents  born  in  the  country. 

or,  as  they  style  themselves,  South  Americans;  ot 
Indians  civilized,  or  unreclaimed,  with  different 
“casts,”  or  mixed  blood;  of  Africans,  and  their  de- 
scendants, or  negroes  and  mulattoes. 

I could  not  ascertain,  with  satisfaction,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  different  provinces  : the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand, whilst  the  population  of  Entre  l’ios 
and  Banda  Oriental  is  computed  at  fifty  thousand. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  contains  a population, 
of  sixty  thousand.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  ap- 
pear to  be  amiable, and  an  interesting  people.  They 
are  considered  brave  and  humane  ; possessing  in- 
telligence, capable  of  great  exertions  and  perseve- 
rance, and  manifesting  a cheerful  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

There  is  also  a certain  mediocrity  and  equality  of 
fortune  prevailing  among  them,  extremely  favorable 
to  a union  of  the  popular  oentiment  in  support  of 
the  common  weai.  Many  industrious  mechanics, 
and  enterprising  merchants,  are,  however,  increas- 
ing their  estates,  and  adding  to  the  stock  of  capital 
in  the  country. 

The  people  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  re- 
siding  out  of  the  city,  are,  generally  speaking,  poor,' 
and  rather  indolent : though  a hardy  race,  ancl  when 
excited  to  action,  they  become  zealous  defenders 
of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  They  are  capable 
of  great  improvement,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
a good  example,  when  a change  takes  place  in  their 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  they  bid  fair  to  become 
useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cordova  are  said  to  be  more 
superstitious,  and  more  industrious,  but  less  patrio- 
tic. This  is  principally  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the 
trade  with  Peru,  occasioned  by  the  revolutionary 
war. 

Tucuman,  I was  informed,  possessed  an  excellent 
population. 

Th6  people  of  Mendoza,  or  Cuyo,  arc  moral,  in- 
dustrious and  patriotic.  They  have  sacrificed  large- 
ly at  the  shrine  of  independence,  supporting  with 
zeal  and  confidence,  the  cause  of  their  countrv  ; 
whilst  the  citizens  of  Santa  Fee  are  represented,  as 
immoral  and  insubordinate,  and  manifesting, on  most 
occasions,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  their  neighbors. 

The  population  of  Entre  Rios  and  Banda  Oriental 
is  perhaps  not  inferior  in  valor  to  that  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Nor  is  it  deficient  in  military  skill,  particu- 
larly in  earn  ing  on  a partizan  Warfare,  for  w hich  its 
troops  are  admirably  adapted.  Their  other  good 
qualities  have  been  probably  somewhat  impaired  l v 
the  system  pursued  in  that  quarter,  where  they  have 
been  compelled  to  give  up  every  thing  like  civil  a- 
vocations  and  to  continue  without  any  regular  kind 
of  government,  under  the  absolute  'control!  1 of  a 
chief,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  political  princi- 
ples, or  professions,  in  practice  concentrates  all 
power,  legislative,  judicial,  and' executive,  in  him- 
self. 

The  general  congress  of  the  United  Provinces, 
assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
of  1817,  established,  by  a rovisional  statute,  a tem- 
porary form  of  government,  which  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  marked  E. 

This  congress  is  comprised  of  deputies  from  the 
different  provinces.  It  actually  consists  of  twenty  - 
1 six  members.  But,  as  a representative  is  allowed 
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for  every  fifteen  thousand  .citizens,  it  would  be  nu- 
merous, if  all  the  provinces  had  sent  delegates  in 
that  ratio  of.  population. 

With  some  exceptions,  and  particularly  of  that 
paladium  of  our  rights,  which  is  unknown  to  the  ci- 
vil law,  the  trial  by  jury,  the  provisional  constitution 
will  be  found,  on  an  attentive  perusal,  to  contain  a 
distinct  recognition  of  many  of  the  vital  principles 
of  free  government  A church  establishment  also, 
that  of  the  catholic  faith,  is  contrary  to  our  ideas  of 
religious  freedom ; though  a measure,  adopted  from 
necessity,  perhaps,  by  them. 

It  declares,  that  all  power,  legislative,  judicial, and 
Executive,  resides  in  the  nation.  The  congress  are 
to  be  chosen  by  el.ecters;  who  are  to  be  voted  for 
by  the  people  in  the  primary  assemblies  The  ca- 
bilclos,  or  municipalities,  are  to  be  elected  immedi- 
ately by  the  citizens.  It  recognizes  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary,  and  declares  the  tenure  of 
office,  with  respect  to  the  superior  judges,  to  be 
during  g'ood  behavior.  It  provides  for  the  election 
of  a chief  magistrate  by  congress,  removable  when 
they  choose  to  appoint  a successor,  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  office, 
which  are  defined  and  limited.  In  the  oath  of  office, 
he’ is  sworn  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  country. 

The  three  great  departments  of  state,  of  the 
treasury,  and  of  war,  are  distinctly  marked  out,  and 
their  respective  powers  and  duties  assigned. 

On  some  subjects  it  enters  more  into  detail  than  is 
Usual  with  us,  particularly  in  those  of  their  army, 
wavy,  and  militia.  But  this,  perhaps,  in  their  situa- 
tion, was  necessary. 

It  provides  that  no  citizen  shall  accept  a title  of 
nobility, without  forfeiting  the  character  of  citizen- 
ship. 

It  provides,  also,  against  general  warrants,  and 
the  arrest  of  individuals,  unless  on  probable  proof 
pf  guilt. 

It  contains  a salutary  provision  that  a judge,  hav- 
ing original  jurisdiction,  before  taking  cognizance 
of  the  cause,  shall  use  all  possible  means  of  recon- 
ciling the  parties.  This  constitution  is  but  tempo- 
rary. The  Congress  are  engaged  in  the  task  of 
forming  a permanent  one.  In  the  meantime,  no  al- 
teration can  be  made  in  the  present,  unless  with  the 
•consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members.  In  this  man- 
ner some  alterations  have  been  adopted. 

The  subject  of  a permanent  constitution  was  be- 
fore a committee  of  sixteen  members  of  Congress. 
There  was  a difference  of  opinion  prevailing  among 
them,  on  the  point  of  a confederated  or  a consolida- 
ted government.  If  they  should  adopt  the  former, 
they  will  frame  the  constitution,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
Should  they  decide  pn  the  latter,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble they  will  incorporate  the  leading  features  of  our 
system  into  their  form  of  government.  They  seem 
to  concur  in  the  proposition  to  have  a chief  magi§- 
trate  elected  for  a terjn  of  years,  and  a representa- 
tive legislature.,  to  .consist  of  two  branches.  A Se- 
nate, to  constitute  the  most  permanent  body,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  whose  term  of  service 
shall  be  of  shorter  duration. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  delay  the 
completion  of  this  all-important  task,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States,  until  a period  of  peace. 
Their  present  provisional  statute  is  an  improvement 
pn  those  which  preceded  it ; and  we  may  expect 
their  proposed  constitutions  will  be  still  more  per- 
fect, as  they  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  those 
principles  on  which  republican  governments  are 
constituted. 

put,  however  free  in  theory  this  provisional  sta- 


tute may  be,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  unless  ad- 
ministered agreeably  to  its  letter  and  spirit,  it  will 
not  afford  security  to  the  citizen  Whether  any  in- 
fractions have  occurred  since  the  date  of  its  exist- 
ence, I cannot  pretend  to  determine,  not  being  in 
full  possession  of  the  facts. 

When  we  recollect  that  they  have  the  benefit  of 
our  example,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
they  will,  in  general,  adhere  to  their  written  con- 
stitution. They  have  also  the  fatal  result  of  the 
French  revolution,  warning  them  of  the  clangers  of 
its  excesses,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  sensible. 

The  productions  and  the  manufactures  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D ; but 
I was  unable  to  procure  any  satisfactory  estimates 
of  the  probable  value  or  amount  in  each  province. 
There  is,  however,  a considerable  internal  trade 
carried  on  in  the  interchange  of  various  articles  be- 
tween the  several  provinces;  cattle,  horses  and 
mules,  furnish  a considerable  source  of  barter;  with 
the  latter,  Peru  is  usually  supplied;  the  Paraguay 
tea  is  a great  article  of  trade  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  brandy,  wine,  raisins  and  figs  of  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan,  are  becoming  important:  the  hides  of 
oxen,  the  skins  of  the  vaccina  and  granaco,  with  a 
number  of  fine  furs,  afford  valuable  articles  of  ex- 
change. These,  with  the  foreign  goods  transported 
in  every  direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  very  readily, 
by  oxen  and  mules,  which  also  furnish  the  jncans  of 
carrying  their  native  productions  to  their  sea-ports, 
form  a branch  of  trade  of  great  magnitude,  consider- 
ing the  population  of  the  country. 

Their  exports  are  calculated,  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  These  con- 
sist, principally,  of  ox  hides,  jerk  bcref,  and  tallow, 
the  present  great  staples  of  the  country.  A variety 
of  furs  and  peltries,  some  grain,  copper,  mostly 
brought  from  Chili,  with  gold  and  silver  in  bullion 
and  in  coin,  chiefly  from  the  mines  of  Potosi. 

The  imports  are  computed  to  be  about  equal  to 
their  exports.  British  manufactures  form  the  prin- 
cipal mass,  and  they  are  to  be  had  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  consist  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods  of 
every  description,  some  of  them  wrought  to  imitate 
the  manufactures  of  the  country;  ironmongery,  cut- 
lery, hardware,  saddlery,  hats,  porter,  ale,  and 
cheese,  are  among  the  remaining  articles. 

From  the  U.  States  they  receive  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  and  furniture  of  every  description  ; coaches 
and  carriages  of  all  sorts,  codfish,  mackarel,  shad, 
and  herring,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes,  powder,  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  naval  stores,  ships,  and  vessels, 
particularly  those  calculated  for  their  navy,  or  for 
privateers. 

From  Brazils  they  receive  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  rum. 

From  the  north  of  Europe  they  receive  steel  and 
iron  ; and  from  France  a number  of  articles  of  its 
manufacture. 

Their  foreign  commerce  is  principally  carried  on 
by  British  capitalists,  though  there  are  some  Ame- 
ricans, a few  French  and  other  foreign  merchants, 
also  settled  at  Buenps  Ayres  : they  are  all  placed, 
I believe,  on  the  same  footing  of  equality. 

The  revenue  of  the  state  may  be  estimated  at  a- 
bout  three  millions  of  dollars  annually  ; but  their 
system  of  finance  is  very  imperfect.,  and,  although 
their  debt  is  small,  their  credit  is  low.  They  have 
hitherto  avoided  the  issuing  of  paper  money,  and 
they  have  established  no  bank ; but  they  have  some- 
times anticipated  their  revenue  by  giving  due  bills 
receivable  in  payment  for  duties,  or  goods  import- 
ed, or  articles  exported. ; the  impost  furnishes  the 
principal  part  of  the  revenue.  A copy  o.f  their  ta- 
riff as  at  first  established,  was  sometime  since  trans- 
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mitted,  I believe,  to  the  Department  of  State  : in 
this  the  duties  were  generally  specific  and  high.  1 
understand  they  have  been  lately  reduced,  as  their 
exorbitancy  had  occasioned  much  smuggling. 

Voluntary  contributions  from  those  friendly  to  the 
revolution,  and  forced  loans  from  the  old  Spaniards, 
have  constituted  another  portion  of  their  funds.  To 
show  the  public  capital  adequate  to  all  exigencies, 
their  different  civil,  military,  and  naval  establish- 
ments have  been  taken  into  view,  and  are  compri- 
sed in  the  estimate  furnished,  a thing  unusual  with 
us;  but  they  have  omitted  their  public  lands,  which, 
if  a prudent  use  be  made  of  them,  must,  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  become  a very  productive  source  of  reve- 
nue to  the  state. 

The  mines  ofPotosi,  which,  in  all  probab ilitv, will 
vejy  soon  fall  into  their  hands  again,  may  furnish 
tliem  with  a considerable  supply  of  the  precious 
metals.  It  is  stated,  on  respectable  authority,  that 
so  late  as  the  year  1790,  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver coined  at  Potosi  in  that  year,  was  calculated  to 
have  been  §299,846  in  gold,  and  2,983,176  in  silver. 

'Fhe  state  of  their  army,  and  the  condition  of 
their  navy,  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  origi- 
nal return  presented.  (Appendix  F.*) 

Their  army  is  composed  of  regular  troops,  rivi- 
003,  and  militia.  In  one  or  other  of  these  classes, 
they  are  educated  to  the  miltary  art,  and  far  as  I had 
an  opportunity,  and  was  capable  of  judging,  they 
appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  their  profession.  Their  forces,  according  to  the 
paper  furnished,  are  estimated  at  nearly  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  They  are  composed  of  1,296  artillery, 
13,693  infantry,  and  14,718  cavalry  ; of  which  12,- 
143  are  troops  of  the  line,  7,041  arc  civicos,  and 
10,573  militia.  These  form  the  different  armies  of 
the  centre  of  Peru,  of  the  Andes,  or  Cordova,  and 
the  auxiliary  forces  intheEntre  Rios.  This  state- 
ment, however,  only  includes  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres  itself.  Their  supply  of  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  is  ample,  as  will  be  seen  bv 
the  statement  annexed,  on  that  subject. 

Their  navy  is  small,  and  some  of  their  vessels  are 
laid  up  in  ordinary.  A list  of  them,  as  well  as  of 

their  privateers,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

Their  private  armed  vessels  are  subjected  to  very 
strict  regulations,  agreeably  to  their  prize  code, 
which  is  among  the  original  papers  presented,  and 
herewith  delivered.  It  mav  be  proper,  in  this  place, 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  the  irregular  conduct  of 
the  privateers  under  the  patriot  flag,  against  which 
the  commissioners  were  directed  to  remonstrate. — 
Having  taken  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  Mr. 
Tagle,  the  secretary  of  state,  the  proceedings  of  our 
government  relative  to  Amelia  TslandandGalvezton, 
agreeablyto  their  instructions, the  commissioners  em- 
braced a suitable  occasion  to  urge  the  just  cause  of 
complain-  tine  mal-pvactices  of private  armed  vessels, 
wcaringpatriot  colours, hadfurnishedourgovennent; 
on  both  topics,  they  had  long  and  interesting  con- 
versations. With  the  conduct  of  the  government 
respecting  Amelia  Island  and  Galvezton,  Mr  Tagle 
expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied,  and  he  dis- 
claimed for  his  government  any  privity  or  participa- 
tion in  the  lodgments  made  at  those  places,  by  per- 
sons acting  in  the  name  of  the  patriots  of  South  A- 
merica.  In  referring  to  the  acts  of  cruizers  under 
the  patriot  flags,  he  said  he  was  sensiblet  that  great 
irregularities  had  occurred,  though  his  government 
had  done  every  thing*  in  their  power  to  prevent 
them,  and  were  willing,  if  any  instance  of  aggression 
were  pointed  out,  to  direct  an  enquiry  into  the  case  ; 
and,  if  the  facts  were  established,  to  punish  those 


that  were  concerned,  and  redress  the  in  jured  indi- 
viduals. He  professed  his  readiness  to  adopt  any 
measures  that  would  more  eff  ectually  prevent  a re- 
currence of  such  acts,  in  which  he  ex-pressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  privateers  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  rarely 
participated,  though  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment had  suffered  from  the  conduct  of  others.  He 
stated  that  they  had,  on  one  occasion,  sent  out  some 
of  their  public  vessels  to  examine  all  cruisers  wear- 
ing the  Buenos  Ayrean  flag,  to  see  that  they  were 
lawfully  commissioned,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
the}-  had  violated  their  instructions. 

Amongst  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  preponderance  of  the  capital  has. 
been  mentioned.  Its  great  weight  in  the  scale  of 
national  affairs  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  greater  exer- 
tions in  the  national  cause.  These  are  owing  to  its 
comparative  wealth,  and  to  its  active,  intelligent, 
and  enterprising  population.  The  armies  that  have 
been  raised  in  this  c.tv  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, with  the  'Upplies  in  money  and  munitions  of 
war  drawn  from  these  sources,  have  been  truly  ex- 
traordinary. 

It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  make  an  exact  cal- 
culation, or  to  form  even  a probable  estimate,  but 
all  seemed  to  concede  the  superior  merit  claimed 
on  account  of  their  exertions,  when  compared  with 
their  wealth  and  population  : and  it  is  not  unlikely, 
that  Buenos  Ayres  has,  in  consequence,  assumed  a 
higher  tone,  and  acquired  a controlling  influence, 
which  she  has  sometimes  abused. 

Another  source  of  discontent  is  the  unfortunate 
dispute  between  the  Banda  Oriental  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  winch  had  also  an  influence  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  latter  towards  the  Portuguese. 

Thfe  original  cause  of  d vision  may  be  traced  to  a 
jealousy,  long  subsisting  between  the  rival  cities  of 
Monte  \ ideo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  This  has  become 
habitual,  and  has  extended  to  the  countrv.  Private 
interests  and  personal  views  have  also  increased 
their  dissentions.  Gen.  Artigas,  (who  bears  the 
character  of  chief  of the  Orientals,  as  has  been  alrea- 
dy stated,  and  has  a^o  assumed  that  of  the  Protect- 
or ot  the  Entre  Rios  and  Santa  Fee)  was  originally, 
in  the  royal  service,  a captain  in  the  provincial  corps. 
In  this  he  continued  for  some  time  after  the  revolu- 
tion had  commenced  at  Buenos  Ayres.  But,  in  the 
year  181 1, taking  offence,  as  is  said,  at  some  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  commandant  of  Colonia,  he  aban- 
doned the  royal  cause,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  patriots.  So  early  as  the  year  1813,  when  act- 
ing against  Monte  Video,  he  became  dissatisfied  with 
Sarvatea,the  commander  in  chieffrom  Buenos  Ayres 
—On  his  removal  from  the  head  of  the  army*  he 
quarrelled  with  Gen.  Rondeau,  who,  it  was  suppos- 
ed, would  have  been  acceptable  to  him,  and  finally 
withdrew,  before  the  siege  of  Monte  Video  was  fi- 
nished under  General  Alvear.  For  this  conduct,  Po, 
sadas,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  government,  treat- 
ed him  as  a deserter  from  the  service.  Bv  a pro- 
clamation, he  offered  a reward  for  his  apprehension, 
and.  set  a price  upon  his  head;  an  act  which  Gen 
Artigas  never  forgot  or  forgave. 

During  the  subsequent' directorship  of  Alvear, 
he  induced  the  Calbildo  of  Buenos  Ai  res  to  issue 
a similar  proclamation  against  general  Artigas. 
When  Alvear  was  dismissed,  the  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres  endeavored  to  atone  fir  their  conduct  bv 
burning,  with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  the  degrad- 
ing proclamation.  They  also  addressed  a concili- 
atory letter  to  the  general,  and  received  from  him 
1 corresponding  answer.  These  were  preliminary 
to  a fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  made  by 
the  director  ad  int'-iim,  colonel  Alvar es,  who  sue. 
ceeded  Alvear.-  The  correspondence  oc  this  6c. 
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fcasion  is  annexed.  (Appendix  II  ) Other  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  him  have  failed,  notwithstand- 
ing- the  changes  in  the  office  of  director  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  On  one  occasion,  the  proposition  was  made 
that  the  Banda  Oriental  should  remain  independent 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  merely  send  deputies  to  the 
general  congress,  to  concert  measures  against  the 
common  enemy.  On  another,  when  the  Portuguese 
army  was  approaching  the  frontiers  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  an  eft'-rt  was  made  by  Pueyrredon  to  re- 
concile him,  and  to  unite  him  in  the  common  de- 
fence. Amnle  supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  were  offered,  and  some  furnished;  but  the  at- 
tempt also  failed. 

In  order  that  a fuller  view  of  this  subject  may 
be  had,  I have  subjoined  a translated  copy  of  an 
animated  letter  from  gen.  Artigas  to  Mr.  Pueyrre- 
don. (Appendix  I ) It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that 
gen.  Artigas  ic  thought,  by  persons  entitled  to  cre- 
dit, to  be  a firm  friend  to  the  independence  of 
thecountry.  To  express  a decided  opinion  on  this 
delicate  question  would  scarcely  be  expected  of 
me,  as  my  position  did  not  command  a view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I had  not  the  satisfaction  to  be  de- 
rived from  a personal  interview  with  gen.  Artigas, 
who  is,  unquestionably,  a man  of  rare  and  singular 
talents.  But  if  I were  to  hazard  a conjecture,  1 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  in  this,  as  in  most 
family  disputes,  there  have  been  faults  on  both 
sides.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  are  In  open 
hostility.  The  war  has  been  prosecuted  with  great 
animosity;  and  in  two  late  engagements,  the  troops 
of  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  defeated  with  great 
loss.  By  some  it  was  said  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  shore  were  anxious  that  a reconciliation 
would  take  place,  whilst  the  people  in  the  country 
preferred  their  present  state. 

I must  not  omit  to  take  a glance  at  the  situation 
of  Paraguay.  This  province  presents  a singular 
spectacle.  It  stands  aloof  from  the  rest.  The  peo- 
ple, with  the  aid  of  the  few  remaining  royal  troops, 
repulsed  an  army  sent  to  compel  them  to  join  tbe 
common  standard.  Very  soon  afterwards  they  expel- 
led the  royalists,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  Since 
this  period,  they  appear  to  have  adopted  a partial 
non-intercourse  system.  But  Buenos  Ayres,  on  one 
occasion,  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  understanding 
with  them.  Some  suspect  that  they  are  secretly 
inimical  to  the  exist  ing  order  of  things,  and  wish 
to  keep  themselves  within  their  shell,  that,  in  case 
of  a change,  they  may  profit  by  future  events;  others 
calculate,  with  some  confidence,  on  their  ultimate 
union  with  Buenos  Ayres,  with  which,  at  present, 
they  in  ’u'ge  a limited  and  reluctant  intercourse. 
Paraguay  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a per- 
son named  Francia,  who  styles  himself  director  of 
Paraguay. 

From  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  provinces, 
we  naturally  turn  to  their  foreign  relations.  On 
this  subject  the  c unmissioners  were  informed  that 
they  had  npthing  more  than  a friendly  understand- 
ing with  any  foreign  nation.  With  the  Portuguese 
government  they  concluded  an  arrangement  in 
1812,  under  the  mediation, it  is  Slid  of  the  British, 
with  respect  to  the  Banda  Oriental.  They  have 
since  had  a correspondence  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  entrance  into  that  province,  and  the 
forcible  occupation  by  a Portuguese  army  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Monte  Video,  of  which  a copy  is  annexed 
(Appendix  1.)  This  will  present  the  state  of  af 
fairs  between  Buenos  Ayresandthe  Brazils,  which 
l;:sS  been  the  theme  of  much  discussion.  The  su- 
perior naval  force  of  the  Portuguese,  stationed  in 
the  river  La  Plata,  could  have^eliectually  blockaded 


all  tbe  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres.  By  this  means 
they  would  have  prevented  supplies  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  state,  the  duties  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  at  a season  when  money  was 
much  wanted.  For  about  this  period  Buenos 
Ayres  had  a powerful  army  to  contend  with  on 
the  side  of  Peru,  and  had  taken  the  bur-hen  of  the 
renewed  contest  of  Chili  with  Spain.  Under  such 
circumstances,  they  were  in  some  measure  obliged 
to  adopt  a cautious  and  moderate  policy.  Their 
conduct  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  coer- 
ced. Their  unhappy  state  with  the  Orientals  bad 
also  an  influence  on  their  measures;  they  alleged 
that  the  restless  conduct  of  Artigas  had  furnished 
the  Portuguese  a pretext  for  the  invasion;  but,  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  ultimately  break  with  the 
government  of  Brazils. 

The  British  government  has,  through  their  offi- 
cial agents,  entered  into  commercial  stipulations 
with  general  Artigas,  as  the  chief  of  the  Orientals, 
on  the  subject  of  their  trade  with  the  eastern  shore. 
A copy  of  this  statement  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix K. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  a con- 
fidential person  in  Europe,  soliciting  from  England, 
and  other  powers,  it  is  said,  assistance  of  every 
kind,  and  a recognition  of  their  independence. 
England  has  a consul,  who,  with  her  naval  com- 
mander on  that  station,  appeared  to  conduct  the 
confidential  affairs  of  the  British  cabinet  with  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

What  effects  the  victory  of  Maipu  will  produce 
abroad,  it  would  be  hazardous  in  me  to  conjecture. 
Whether,  like  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  it  will  pro- 
cure for  the  United  Provinces  foreign  alliances,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say. 

From  a source  which  is  entitled  to  credit,  I was 
informed  that  the  raising  and  embarkation  of  Oso- 
rio’s army  in  Peru  was  uot  accomplished  without 
serious  difficulties.  Alternate  force  and  persua- 
sion were  used  to  collect  them,  and  nothing  but 
the  name,  character,  and  promises  of  their  general, 
could  have  induced  them  to  go  on  board  of  the 
vessels  prepared  for  the  purpose,  at  the  port  of  Cal- 
lao. Som,e  of  them  were  actually  in  a state  of  mu- 
tiny, notwithstanding  they  were  told  they  would  be 
received  with  open  arms  by  their  brethren  in  Chili. 

The  forces  finally  embarked,  agreeably  to  an  ac- 
count furnished  by  a gentleman  of  undoubted  vera- 
city on  the  spot,  consisted  of  the  following  troops: 


1 company  of  artillery 

7 0 

1 do.  sappers  and  miners 

81 

Regiment  of  Brugos 

9<J0 

Do.  of  San  Cantos,  infantry 

907 

Do.  of  Arequipa 

1000 

Arequipa  dragoons 

160 

Lamas 

144 

3,262 

This  army  was  composed  of  all  the  regular  sol? 
diers  they  could  spare  from  Lima,  who  were  united, 
at  Talcaguna,  to  the  royal  forces  left  in  Chili.  By 
the  battle  of  Maipu  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
probable  effects  in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  S -utli 
America,  may  be  conjectured,  but  cannot  be  affirm* 
ed.  The  same  gentleman  who  has  been  mentioned, 
and  who  is  conversant  in  Peruvian  affairs,  appre- 
hended that  important  changes  would  result. 

I cannot  conclude  this  paper,  without  drawing 
your  attention  to  a rapid  survey  of*  the  reforms  and, 
improvements  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
produced  by  the  revolution,  and  its  influence  on 
knowledge,  society,  and  manners. 
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T he  effects  of  the  revolution  are  visible  in  the 
changes  produced  in  the  state  of  society.  T he  dif- 
ferences in  the  freedom  of  acting  and  thinking, 
compared^  with  that  which  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, must  necessarily  be  great.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  must  have  given  a spring  to  exertions  of 
native  enterprise  and  intelligence,  while  the  active 
scenes  of  war  and  politics,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
have  awakened  the  genius  of  the  country,  which 
had  so  long  slumbered.  The  generation  now  on 
the  stage  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  reared 
under  a new  order  of  tilings.  The  common  stock 
of  ideas  among  the  people  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented; the  natural  consequences  of  the  impor- 
tant political  events  which  daily  transpire,  and  in 
which  every  man,  like  the  citizen  of  Athens,  feels 
an  interest.  The  newspapers  are  every  where  cir- 
culated, together  with  the  manifestos  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  obliged  to  court  the  approbation  of 
public  opinion  on  all  measures  of  moment.  It  is  not 
very  unusual  fo"  the  same  countryman,  who,  a few 
years  ago,  never  troubled  himself  about  anything 
beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  his  domestic  concerns, 
to  purchase  a newspaper  on  coming  to  town  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and,  if  unable  to  read,  to  request 
the  first  one  he  meets  to  do  him  that  favor.  The 
country  curates  are,  moreover,  enjoined  to  read 
the  newspapers  and  manifestoes  regularly  to  their 
flocks.  The  spirit  of  improvement  may  be  seen  in 
every  thing.  Even  some  of  those  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  strong  prejudices  against  the  re- 
volution, frequently  remark  the  changes  for  better 
whicli  have  taken  place.  Their  habits,  manners, 
dress,  and  mode  of  living,  have  been  improved  by 
intercouse  with  strangers,  and  the  free  introduction 
of  foreign  customs,  particularly  English,  American 
and  French.  Great  prejudices  prevail  against  what 
ever  is  Spanish.  It  is  even  offensive  to  them  to  be 
called  by  this  name;  they  prefer  to  be  identified 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  appella- 
tion which  they  have  assumed,  and  in  which  they 
take  a pride,  is  that  of  South  Americans. 

A powerful  stimulus  must  necessarily  have  been 
given  to  their  industry,  by  two  important  circum 
stances,  the  diminution  in  prices  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  the  great  increase  in  value  of  the 
products  of  the  country,  with  the  consequent  rise 
of  property.  Though  the  grounds  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  cities  are  highly  improved,  as  I have  al- 
ready stated,  agriculture,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  in  a low  condition.  In  general,  the  lands  are  bad- 
ly tilled.  The  plough  is  rarely  used,  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  a very  indifferent  one.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  the  present  method  of  cul- 
ture, I was  informed  bv  reputable  persons  that  the 
average  crop  of  wheat  is  not  less  than  50  bushels 
per  acre,  in  good  seasons. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  especially,  the  change 
in  the  public  mind  has  been  very  great,  The  ca- 
tholic faith  is  established  as  that  of  the  state,  but 
there  are  many  advocates,  both  in  conveisaiion  and 
in  writing,  of  universal  toleration.  Some  members  of 
congress  are  said  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  it,  but  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  part  of  the  people,  to 
geti'.er  with  the  regular  clergy,  would  not  be  satisfi- 
ed with  such  a measure;  while  the  liberality  preva.l 
mg  among  the  better  informed  classes  is  such  as  to 
secure  a virtual  toleration  for  the  present.  Besides, 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no  sects  in  the 
country,  such  a provision  may  wait  the  progress 
of  liberality  in  public  opinion.  In  fact,  th.e  human 
mind  has  been  set  free,  on  all  matters  of  a general 
abstract  nature,  although  the  liberty  of  the  press 
is  circumscribed  in  some  degree  with  respect  to 


strictures  on  public  measures  and  men,  and  the  es* 
tublrstied  religion;  but  there  is  neither  inquisition 
nor  previous  license.  They  acknowledge  the  pope 
as  a spiritual  head  merely,  and  do  not  think  him 
entitled  to  any  authority  to  interfere  in  their  tern- 
poral  concerns.  Ilis  bull  in  favor  of  the  king  of 
Spain  against  the  colonists,  which  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  an  excommunication,  produced  little 
or  no  sensation. 

The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  never  were  very 
great  in  Buenos  Ayres,  when  compared  with  other 
portions  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  They  have  di- 
minished since  the  revolution.  There  was  at  one 
time  a positive  law  passed,  forbidding  any  one  1 a 
become  a monk  or  a nun:  but  they  were  obliged  to 
repeal  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  passed  with  some 
modifications.  The  restrictions  substituted,  aided 
by  public  opinion,  have  nearly  produced  the  desired 
effect.  Few  of  the  youth  of  the  country  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  theology,  since  o' her 
occupations,  much  more  tempting  to  their  ambi- 
tion, have  been  opened  to  their  choice.  Formerly, 
the  priesthood  was  the  chief  aim  of  young  men  of 
the  best  families,  who  were  desirous  of  distinction; 
as,  in  fact,  it  constituted  almost  the  only  profession, 
to  which  those  who  had  received  a liberal  educa- 
tion could  devote  themselves;  which  will  readily 
account  for  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  the  se- 
cular clergy  directing  their  attention,  at  pre-sen', 
almost  exclusively  to  politics.  T he  regular  cler 
gy,  who  are  not  permitted,  by  the  nature  of  their 
profession,  to  take  pan  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  or  to  hold  secular  offices,  are  many  of  them 
Europeans;  but  those  of  them  who  are  natives,  take 
the  same  lively  interest  in  passing  events,  with  the 
other  classes  of  the  community. 

They  have  gone  cautiously  to  work  in  reforms  in 
the  diffid  ent  branches  of  their  municipal  laws,  and 
the  administration  of  them.  The  xumber  of  offices 
has  been  considerably  dim  hushed,  and  responsibi- 
lity rendered  more  direct  and  severe.  The  judici- 
ary system  lias  undergone  many  improvements,  and 
nearly  all  the  leading  features  of  the  law,  whicli 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  principles  of  free  go- 
vernment, have  been  expunged,  though  some  of 
the  former  evils  still  remain.  The  barbarous  im- 
positions on  the  aborigines  have  been  abolished. 
The  odious  alcavalla,  and  other  obnoxious  taxes, 
modified,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  vexatious — slavery, 
and  the  slave  trade,  forbidden  in  future — and  ail 
titles  of  nobility  prohibited,  under  the  pain  of  the. 
loss  of  citizenship.  The  law  of  primogeniture  is 
also  expunged  from  their  system.  In  the  proved- 
onal  statute,  as  has  already  been  stated,  nearly  all 
the  principles  of  free  representative  government 
are  recognized,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with  cer- 
tain drawbacks,  for  which  they  plead  the  necessity 
of  the  times,  but  which  they  profess  their  intention 
to  do  away,  on  the  final  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment— a consummation  anxiously  desired  by  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  example  of  France 
lias  warned  them  not  to  attempt  too  much  at  fir.-t: 
they  have  followed  tbe  plan  of  the  United  States  m 
the  introduction  of  gradual  reforms,  instead  of  re- 
sorting to  violent  and  sudden  innovations  and  revo- 
lutions. 

Next  to  the  establishment  of  their  independence 
by  arms,  the  education  of  their  youth  appears  to  he 
the  subject  of  the  most  anxious  interest.  They 
complain,  that  every  possible  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  education  previous  to  the  re- 
volution; that,  so  far  from  fostering  public  institu- 
tions for  this  purpose,  several  schools  were  actual- 
ly prohibited  in  the  capital,  and  the  ycung  men 
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were  not  without  restraint  permitted  to  go  abroad 
for  their  education.  There  was  a college  at  Cordo- 
va, at  which  those  destined  for  the  bar,  or  the 
priesthood,  completed  their  studies,  upon  the  an- 
cient monkish  principles.  Another  called  San 
Carlos,  (now  the  Union  of  the  South)  had  been  open- 
ed at  Iluenos  Ayres,  but  was  afterwards  converted 
into  barracks  for  soldiers  It  is  an  immense  build- 
ing, more  extensive,  perhaps,  than  any  which  has 
been  dedicated  to  learning  in  this  country;  and  it 
has  lately  been  fitted  up  at  a very  great  expense. 
The  school  was  to  have  op  ned  m May  or  June  last, 
on  a more  modern  and  liberal  plan  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  library  of  the  state  is  kept  in  an 
adjoining  building;  it  occupies  a suit  of  six  rooms, 
and  contains  nearly  twenty  thousand  volumes:  the 
greater  part  rare  and  valuable.  It  is  formed  out  of 
the  library  of  the  Jesuits,  the  books  collected  in 
the  different  monasteries,  donations  from  indivi- 
duals, and  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  contains  works  on  all  subjects  and  in  all 
the  languages  of  the  polished  nations  of  Europe. 
A very  valuable  addition  has  been  lately  made,  of 
several  thousand  volumes,  brought  to  Buenos  Ay- 
res by  M.  Bonpland,  a companion  of  the  celebrated 
Humboldt. 

Besides  the  University  of  Cordova,  at  which 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students, 
there  are  public  schools  in  all  the  principal  towns, 
supported  by  their  respective  corporations.  In 
Buenos  Ayres,  besides  an  academy,  in  which  ate 
taught  the  higher  branches,  and  the  college  be- 
fore mentioned,  there  are  eight  public  schools,  for 
whose  support  the  corporation  contributes  about 
seven  thousand  dollars  annually;  and,  according  to 
the  returns  of  last  year,  the  number  of  scholars  a- 
mounted  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty  four.  There 
are  five  oilier  schools,  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  under  the  charge  of  the  different 
monastaries;  these  are  supplied  with  books  and 
stationery  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  also 
parish  schools  in  the  country,  for  the  support  of 
which  a portion  of  the  tithes  has  been  lately  set 
apart.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a boy  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  can- 
not  read  and  write.  Besides  the  scholars  thus  in- 
structed, many  have  private  tutors.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  I must  not  omit  to  mention  the  military 
academies  supported  by  government  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Tucuman,  at  which  there  are  a consi 
derable  number  of  cadets. 

There  are  no  prohibited  books  of  any  kind;  all 
are  permitted  to  circulate  freely,  or  to  be  openly 
sold  in  the  book  stores;  among  them  is  the  New 
Testament  in  Spanish.  This  alone  is  a prodigious 
step  towards  the  emancipation  of  their  minds  from 
prejudices.  There  are  several  book-stores,  whose 
profits  have  rapidly  increased;  a proof  that  the 
number  of  readers  has  augmented  in  the  same 
proportion.  There  had  been  a large  importation 
of  English  books,  a language  becoming  daily  more 
familiar  to  them.  Eight  years  ago,  the  mechanic 
art  of  planting  was  scarcely  known  in  Buenos  Ayres: 
at  present,  there  are  three  printing  offices,  one  of 
them  very  extensive,  containing  four  presses.  The 
price  of  printing  is,  notwithstanding,  at  least  three 
times  higher  than  in  the  United  States:  but,  as 
there  is  no  trade  or  intercourse  with  Spain,  all 
school  books  used  in  the  country,  some  of  them 
original,  are  published  at  Buenos  Ayres;  the  busi- 
ness is  therefore,  profitable,  and  rapidly  extending. 
There  are  many  political  essays,  which  instead  cf 
being  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  are  published  in 
loose  sheets;  there  are  also  original  pamphlets,  as 


well  as  publications  of  foreign  works.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  different 
states,  together  with  a very  good  history  of  our 
country,  and  many  of  our  most  important  state 
papers,  are  widely  circulated.  The  work  of  Dean 
f lines,  the  venerable  historian  of  the  country, 
comprised  in  three  large  octavo  volumes,  consi- 
dering the  infancy  of  the  typographical  art  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  an, undertak- 
ing of  some  magnitude. 

There  are  three  weekly  journals  or  newspapers 
published  in  the  city,  which  have  an  extensive  cir- 
culation through  the  United  Provinces.  They  all 
advocate  the  principles  of  liberty  and  republican 
forms  of  government,  as  none  other  would  suit  the 
public  taste.  The  year  before  last,  it  is  true,  one 
of  the  papers  ventured  to  advocate  the  restoration 
of  the  Incas  of  Peru  with  a limited  monarchy,  but 
it  was  badly  received.  No  proposition  for  the  res- 
toration of  hereditary  power  of  any  kind,  as  far  as 
I could  learn,  will  be  seriously  listened  to  for  a 
moment,  by  the  people.  Even  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage had  changed.  They  speak  of  “the  state,” 
“the  people”  “the  public,”  “the  country,”  and 
use  other  terms,  as  in  the  United  States,  implying 
the  interest  that  each  man  takes  in  what  apper- 
tains to  the  community.  The  first  principle  con- 
stantly inculcated  is,  “that  all  power  rightfully 
emanates  from  the  people.”  This  and  similar  dog- 
mas, form  a part  of  the  education,  of  children, 
taught  at  the  same  time  with  the  catechism!  It 
is  natural,  that  the  passion  for  free  government 
should  be  continually  increasing.  A fact  may  be 
mentioned  to  show  the  solid  advancement  they 
have  made,  which  is  that  the  number  of  votes  tak- 
en at  them  elections  increases  every  year.  In  be- 
coming habituated  to  this  peaceful  and  orderly 
mode  of  exercising  their  right  of  choosing  those 
who  are  to  be  invested  with  authority,  the  tumul- 
tuous and  irregular  removal,  by  a kind  of  general 
outcry  or  acclamation,  of  those  who  have  been 
chosen,  will  gradually  cease. 

Rather  than  disturb  the  order  of  society,  they 
will  endure  with  patience,  until  the  time  arrives  for 
effecting  a regular  and  constitutional  change. 
Since  the  election  of  the  present  director,  none  of 
these  tumults,  before  so  frequent,  have  occurred. 
These  tumults  have  seldom  been  attended  with 
bloodshed;  yet  they  produce  great  confusion  and 
disorder,  and  give  rise  to  habits  of  insubordina- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  are  ruinous  to  the 
character  of  a nation. 

The  vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  differed  from 
the  rest  in  one  important  particular.  It  contained 
no  nobility,  or,  if  any,  very  few.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  a favorable  circumstance  in  their  society. 
Another  favorable  feature,  very  necessary  to  the 
successful  administration  of  their  affairs,  is  the 
conduct  of  many  individuals  who  have  filled  the 
highest  office  of  state,  in  descending  from  that  dig- 
nified situation  to  inferior  posts,  and  discharging 
their  duties  with  alacrity.  Thus,  we  behold  gen. 
A.  Balcarce,  who  was  formerly  director,  acting  as 
second  in  command  to  col.  San  Martin.  Colonel 
Alvarez,  also  director  at  one  period,  now  serving 
in  the  staff,  under  the  chief  of  that  department. 
General  Azcuenega,  and  general  Rondeau,  once 
elected  to  the  chair  of  state,  is  at  present  employ- 
ed in  a minor  office.  There  are  others  who  have 
occupied  the  same  elevated  post,  who  have  retired 
to  the  station  of  private  citizens. 

The  general  capacities  of  the  United  Provinces 
for  national  defence  are  also  important  in  many 
respects.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  country 
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affords  the  inhabitants  numerous  advantages  over, 
an  invading  army.  The  ease  with  which  their 
herds  of  cattle  may  be  driven  to  distant  places, 
beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy,  and  the  rapid  move- 
ments which  the  troops  of  the  country  can  make, 
from  the  ample  supply  of  horses  and  mules,  are 
circumstances  of  great  consequence  in  a military 
view.  Even  the  towns  not  for  ified,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  built,  and  from  the  con- 
struction of  their  houses,  furnish  powerful  means 
of  defence,  as  the  British  army  under  general 
Whitlock  experienced  in  their  attack  on  Buenos 
Ayres. 

I am  sensible  that  in  the  course  of  these  state- 
ments and  remarks,  some  inaccuracies  and  errors 
must  have  occurred,  but  they  have  been  uninten- 
tional. I have  only  to  add,  that  the  reception  of 
the  commissioners  at  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  chief 
magistrate,  was  friendly  and  flattering. 

From  every  class  they  met  with  a cordial  wel- 
come. The  people  in  general  appeared  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  the  American  character,  and  to 
the  government  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Should  any  thing  further  occur,  it  shall  be  made 
the  subject  of  a future  paper. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  C.  A.  RODNEY. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  GRAHAM. 

MU.  GRAHAM  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

City  of  Washington,  5lh  A'ov.  1818. 

Sir — Mr.  Rodney  having  uiulert.  ken  to  draw  up 
for  our  joint  signature,  a report  respecting  the 
present  situation  of  the  country  we  recently  visit- 
ed under  the  order  of  the  president,  and  circum- 
stances having  prevented  him  from  presenting  it 
to  me  for  perusal,  until  his  late  arrival  in  this  city; 

1 was  not  aware,  until  then,  that  I should  have  oc 
casion  to  present  to  you  my  individual  views  on 
that  subject.  But,  on  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
paper  he  drew  up,  I found  that,  although  there 
was  not  perhaps  any  important  fact  on  which  we 
essentially  differed,  yet  that  some  were  stated  of 
which  I was  not  aware;  and  that  we  had  taken 
views  which  it  might  be  difficult  to  combine  during 
the  short  time  then  allowed  to  us,  and  of  which  it 
might  be  proper  that  you  should  be  put  in  posses- 
sion. Under  these  circumstances,  I thought  it 
better  to  submit  to  the  disadvantage  of  hastily 
throwing  my  observations  together,  and  of  present- 
ing them  separately,  than  to  ask  him  to  derange 
the  general  tenor  of  his  report  by  introducing  them 
into  it. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Bland,  who  will  necessarily 
make  a separate  report,  will,  I trust,  reconcile  the 
president  to  the  course  I have  taken,  as,  from  a 
combined  view  of  what  we  individually  state,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  better  enabled  to  draw  his  own 
inferences  as  to  the  actual  situation  and  future 
prospect's  of  the  country  we  visited,  than  from  any 
joint  report  in  which  we  could  all  have  agreed,  as, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  tha’  must  have  been 
the  result  of  a compromise  of  opinions,  and  would 
probably  have  excluded  some  facts,  or  some  views, 
which  one  or  the  other  of  us  will,  in  the  mode 
now  adopted,  present  to  you. 

In  my  particular  situation,  however,  I thought 
it  less  necessary  to  go  into  detail,  as  1 know  that 
the  report  of  Mr.  Rodney  would  furnish  informa- 
tion on  points  which  I omit. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  GRAHAM. 

TUe  hon.  John  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of  state. 


r The  country  formerly  known  as  the  vice  royalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  extending  from  the  north-western 
sources  of  the  river  La  Plata  to  the  southern  cape 
of  America,  and  from  the  confines  of  Brazils  and 
the  ocean,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  that  which  is  called  “The  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Soutb-America.,J 

Under  the  royal  government,  it  was  divided  into 
the  intendencies  or  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Paraguay,  Cordova,  Salta,  Potosi,  Plata,  Cochca- 
bamba,  La  Paz  and  Puno.  Subsequently  to  the  re- 
volution, in  the  year  1814,  another  division  was 
made;  and  from  the  provinces  of  Cordova,  Salta, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  taken  those  of  Cuyo  or 
Mendoza,  Tucuman,  Corientes,  Entre  Rios,  and  the 
Banda  Oriental.  The  others,  it  is  believed,  retained 
their  f.rmer  boundaries,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Paraguay,  are  generally  called  “Upper  Peru.” 

This  widely  extended  country  embraces  almost 
every  variety  of  climate  and  soil,  and  is  capable  of 
almost  every  variety  of  production.  A Large  part 
of  it,  however,  particularly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  and  southerly  towards  C?pe  Horn, 
is  deficient  in  wood,  even  for  fuel,  and  in  water; 
that  which  is  found  is  generally  brackish. 

Although  three  centuries  have  passed  by  since 
the  Spaniards  made  their  first  settlement  in  this 
country,  and  some  considerable  towns  arid  cities 
have  grown  in  it,  yet  its  general  improvement  and 
population  have  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  tlmm; 
foif  the  lower  provides  have  been  almost  entirely  a- 
bandoned  i o the  immense  herds  ofcattle  which  graze 
on  their  plains,  and  require  only  the  partial  Care  of 
a comparatively  few  herdsmen;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Peru  have  been  engaged  more  generally 
in  the  business  of  mining  than  was  favorable  to 
improvement  or  population.  Certain  small  dis- 
tricts, having  peculiar  advantages,  are  said  to  be 
well  cultivated,  and  very  productive:  but  agricul- 
ture has,  in  general,  been  very  much  neglected  It 
is  in  a great  degree  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  and  cities,  and  may  be  said  to  limit  its  sup- 
plies to  their  demands.  This  state  of  things,  com- 
bined with  the  regulations  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  force  of 
example,  has  stamped  the  character  of  indolence 
upon  that  class  of  society  usually  considered  as  the 
laboring  class.  The  same  causes  have  not  operated 
at  least  not  with  the  same  force,  upon  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  hence  they  are  more  in- 
dustrious,  and  more  active.  Their  manners  are 
social,  friendly  and  polite.  In  native  talents  they 
are  said  to  be  inferior  to  no  people;  and  they  have 
given  proofs  that  they  are  capable  of  great  and 
persevering  efforts;  that  they  are  ardently  attached 
to  their  country,  and  warmly  enlisted  in  the  cause 
ot  ;ts  independence. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a detail 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1810. 
The  most  immediate  perhaps  are  to  be  found  in  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  two  invasions  of  the 
country  by  the  British  in  the  years  1805  and  1806, 
and  in  the  subsequent  events  in  Spain,  as  thev  had 
a direct  tendency  to  show  to  these  people' their 
own  strength,  and  the  incapacity  of  Spain,  to  give 
tiiem  protection  or  enforce  obedience.  The  ground- 
work was,  however,  laid  in  the  jealous  and  oppres- 
sive system  adopted  at  a more  early  period  bv  the 
kings  of  Spain,  whose  policy  seemed  to  be,  to  keep 
wnnin  as  narrow  limits  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  population- 
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of  that  part  of  America  subject  to  their  dominion 
as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  an  empire  which 
they  considered  as  the  great  source  of  their  wealth 
and  power. 

The  revolution  having  been  auspiciously  com- 
menced in  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  warmly 
and  zealously  supported  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  descended  from  the  Spaniards;  but  the 
native  Spaniards,  as  well  those  domesticated  in 
the  country  as  those  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
were  almost  all  opposed  to  it,  particularly  at  the 
time,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  took  place. 
Dissentions  were  the  immediate  result,  and  their 
long  standing  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other, 
have  by  subsequent  events  been  heightened  into 
deadly  hostility,  which  time  alone  c.n  wear  away. 
These  dissensions  have  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  causes  that  produced  those  which  subsequently 
took  place  amongst  the  patriots  themselves,  and 
which  have  been  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  revolution.  Other  obstacles,  how- 
ever, have  been  presented  by  the  royal  government 
in  Peru,  which  has  hitherto  not  only  been  able 
to  msiht'ain  itseif  there,  but  has  found  means  by 
enlisting'  the  native  Peruvians  into  its  service,  to 
send,  at  different  times,  considerable  armies  into 
the  upper  provinces  on  the  La  Plata,  where  the 
war  has  been  carried  on  from  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution  to  the  present  day,  with  vari- 
ous success;  the  great  extent  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  country,  and  the  want  of  resources, 
having  prevented  either  parly  from  making  a blow 
decisive  of  the  contest.  When  we  came  away,  the 
advantage  in  that  quarter  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Peru,  which  had,  to  a certain  de- 
gree at  least,  joined  in  the  revolution,  and  some  of 
which  are  represented  in  the  congress.  Every 
where  else  they  have  been  obliged  to  yield  up  the 
government  and  abandon  the  country,  or  submit  to 
the  ru  ling  power.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Monte 
Tideo,  on  the  east  side  of  the.  r vet*  La  Plata,  open 
to  the  sea,  and  strongly  fortified,  enabled  the  Spa- 
nish naval  and  military  forces,  at  an  early  period  in 
the  revolution,  to  make  a stand  there;  they  were  ul- 
timately obliged  to  surrender  it;  not,  however,  until 
long  protracted,  and  perhaps  illy  directed  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  had  given  rise  to  many 
jarring  incidents  between  those  who  came  from  the 
opposiie  shores  of  the  river,  probably  the  effect,  in 
part  at  least,  of  ancient  jealousies,  kept  alive  by 
the  individual  interest  of  particular  leaders;  these 
have  been  followed  by  events  calculated  to  produce 
a still  greater  alienation;  and,  although  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  bring  about  a union,  they 
have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  The  provinces  of 
the  “Banda  Oriental,’*  and  the  “Entre  Rios,”  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river  under  the  direction  of  ge- 
neral Artigas,  are  now  at  war  with  those  on  the 
western  side,  under  the  government  of  the  congress 
at  Buenos  Ayres. 

This  war  has  originated  from  a combination  of 
causes,  in  which  both  parlies  have,  perhaps,  some- 
thing to  complain  of,  and  something  to  blame  them- 
selves for. 

General  Artigas  and  his  followers  profess  a belief 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  put  them  down,  and  oblige  them  to  sub 
niit  to  such  arrangements  as  will  deprive  them  ofj 


the  city  of  Bi.ei  - Ayres  On  ne  other  hand,  it  is 
stated  that  this  is  merely  a pretext;  that  the  real 
object  of  general  Artigas  and  some  of  his  principal 
officers  is  to  prevent  a union  on  any  terms,  and  to 
preserve  the  power  they  have  acquired,  by  giving 
an  erroneous  excitement  to  the  people  who  follow 
them.  That  it  is  wished,  and  intended  to  place 
these  provinces  on  a footing  with  the  others.  That 
the  respectable  portion  of  their  inhabitants  are- 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  anxious  for  a union;  but  are 
prevented  from  openly  expressing  their  sentiment?, 
from  a fear  of  general  Artigas,  whose  power  is  un- 
controlled by  law,  or  justice,  and  hence  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  aiding  them  to  resist  it. 
Armies  have  accordingly  been  marched  within  the 
present  year  into  these  provinces,  but  they  were 
not  joined  by  a number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
defeated  with  great  loss. 

This  war  is  evidently  a source  of  great  injury 
and  regret,  and  at  the  same  time  of  extraordina- 
ry irritation  to  both  parties,  for,  independently  of 
other  causes  of  recrimination,  each  accuses  the  oth- 
er of  having  brought  about  that  state  of  tilings 
which  threatens  to  place  a most  important  and  va- 
luable portion  of  their  country  in  the  hands  of  a 
foreign  power,  who  has  invaded  it  with  a regular 
and  well  appointed  army,  and  is  gradually  taking 
possession  of  commanding  points,  from  which  it 
may  be  difficult  for  their  united  force  hereafter  to 
dislodge  them.  That  they  will  unite  is,  I think,  to 
be  calculated  on,  unless  some  event,  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  itself  takes  place;  for 
their  mutual  interest  requires  a union.  But  more 
of  moderation  and  discretion  may-  be  necessary  to 
bring  it  about,  than  is  at  this  time  to  be  expected 
from  the  irritated  feelings  of  some  of  the  principal 
personages  on  both  sides. 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe*,  and  a small  district  of  coun- 
try around  it,  also  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

In  Paraguay  the  events  of  the  revolution  have 
differed  from  those  in  any  other  province,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  have  uniformly  resisted 
the  efforts  of  the  other  provinces  to  unite  with  them. 
After  having  aided  the  Spanish  placed  over  them, 
to  repel  a military  force  which  had  been  sent  to 
overthrow  them,  they  themselves  expelled  from 
their  country  these  authorities,  and  established  a 
government  of  their  own,  totally  unconnected  with 
that  of  the  other  provinces,  with  whom  they  mani* 
fest  an  unwillingness  to  keep  up  even  a commercial 
intercourse.  This  has  given  rise  to  a suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  some,  that  there  is  a secret  predilection 
among  them  for  the  ancient  order  of  things.  But, 
from  what  is  said  of  their  cold  and  calculating  char- 
acter— from  the  safe  position  of  their  country,  and 
its  capacity  to  supply  its  own  wants,  it  is  probable 
that  their  object  is  to  husband  their  resources,  and 
profit  by  the  exertions  of  others,  without  giving 
their  own  in  aid  of  them;  and  possibly,  in  case  of  ul- 
timate failure,  to  place  their  conduct  in  a less  objec- 
tionable point  of  view  before  the  government  of 
Spain.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  motives, 
they  have  hitherto  contrived  to  escape,  in  a great 
measure,  the  evils  of  war. 

Their  resources,  in  men  and  money,  are  said  to 
be  considerable,  and  no  country  is  more  independent 
of  'foreign  supplies. 


Their  conduct  furnishes  a striking  contrast  to  that, 
the  privileges  of  self  government,  to  which  they  j 0f  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  entered  into 
claim  to  have  a right.  They  say,  however,  that  j the  revolution  with  unbounded  zeal  and  energy, 
they  are  willing  to  unite  with  the  people  on  the;  anci  have  ever  been  ready  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
western  side  of  the  river;  but  not  in  such  a way  as  so  great  an  undertaking.  This  circumstance,  con- 
will  subject  them  to  what  they  call  the  tyranny  ot  j nected  with  their  local  situation,  greater  resources5 
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and  more  general  information,  and  perhaps  the  fact  < 
of  their  havingbeen  the  firstto  get  power  into  their 
hands,  have  had  the  effect  to  give  them  a controlling 
influence  over  the  revolutionary  government,  which 
has  not  failed  to  excite,  in  some  degree,  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  other  provinces,  and  amongst  them- 
selves a feeling  of  superiority  little  calculated  to  al- 
lay their  jealousy.  Great  evils  were,  at  one  time, 
apprehended  from  this  state  of  things*  but  the  Con- 
gress which  met  at  Tucaman,  in  March,  1816,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  provinces  then 
united,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  coun- 
try, boldly  declared  its  absolute  independence, and 
adopted  a provisional  form  of  government,  which  is 
understood  to  have  the  effect  of  allaying  dissentions, 
and  of  introducing  a more  regular  administration  of 
public  affairs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  documents  in  your  pos- 
session, that  this  provisional  constitution  recognizes 
manv  of  the  principles  of  free  government;  but  with 
such  drawbacks  as  are  little  calculated  to  enforce 
them  in  practice.  Great  allowances  are  doubtless 
to  be  made  for  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  tearing  up  ancient  insti- 
tutions, or  of  adapting  new  principles  to  them. — 
But,  after  due  allowance  for  all  these  considerations, 
it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  so  much  had  been  done 
for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, or  that  those  in  power  were  its  strongest 
advocates.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
some  changes  for  the  better  have  been  made. — 
Much  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  educate  the  rising 
generation,  and,  as  those  who  are  now  coming  on 
the  theatre  of  action,  have  grown  up  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  and  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage ofthe  light  thrown  in  by  it,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  be  better  prepared  to  support 
and  administer  a free  government,  than  those  whose 
habits  were  formed  under  the  colonial  government 
of  Spain. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country 
have  grown  beyond  its  agriculture . Various  causes, 
however,  have  contributed  to  lessen  some  branches 
of  manufacture  since  the  revolution,  but  commerce 
is  understood  to  have  been  increased  by  it.  A much 
greater  variety  and  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  are 
imported,  and  a greater  demand  is  opened  for  the 
productions  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  the  seat  of  this  commerce.  From  it  fo- 
reign, and  some -domestic  goods,  are  spread  through 
the  interior,  as  far  as  Chili  and  Upper  Peru,  and,  in 
return,  the  various  productions  are  drawn  to  it. 
This  trade  is  carried  on  principally  by  land,  as  is 
that  between  the  different  provinces,  though  some 
small  portion  of  it  finds  its  way  up  and  down  the 
large  rivers  formingthe  La  Pi  ata,  which  is  itself  not 
so  much  a river  as  a great  bay.  The  abundance  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  and'  of  some  other  animals 
peculiar  to  the  country,  which  are  used  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Peru,  furnish  facilities  for 
transportation,  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  country 
so  little  improved;  hence  the  price  of  transportation 
is  very  low,  and  the  internal  trade  greater  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  though  it  had  been  materially 
lessened  in  some  important  branched  by  the  war 
with  Peru,  and  the  system  adopted  in  Paraguay- 

The  export  and  import  trade  is  principally  in 
the  hands  of  the  British,  though  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  participate  in  it  to  a certain  de- 
gree. It  is  depended  on  as  the  great  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state;  hence  they  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  make  the  duties  very  high,  and  to  lay  them  up- 
on both  imports  and  exports;  with  the  exception  ! 
qi  lumber  and  military  stored.  This  circumstance,  J 


connected  with  the  fact  that  payment  is  demanded 
at  the  custom  house  before  the  goods  are  deliver- 
ed, has  led  to  a regular  system  of  smuggling,  which 
is  said  to  be  carried  to  great  excess,  and  doubtless 
occasions  the  official  returns  to  fall  short  of  the 
actual  amount  of  the  trade.  Tlris  may  be  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  not  given  to  us.  The  articles 
imported  are  almost  every  variety  of  European  and 
East-lndia  goods,  principally  from  England.  Bum, 
sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  timber  from 
Brazil.  Lumber  of  almost  every  description,  cod- 
fish, furniture,  gin,  and  some  smaller  articles,  from 
the  United  States,  together  with  military  stores; 
which,  however,  find  their  way  into  the  country  di- 
rectly from  Europe,  and  are  thus  furnished  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  sell  them.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  taken  from  the  various  ani- 
mals of  the  country,  tame  and  wild,  from  the  ox 
to  the  chinchilla — copper  from  Chili,  and  some  of 
the  precious  metals,  drawn  principally  from  Peru; 
but,  as  gold  is  worth  §17  the  oz.  and  passed  by 
tale  at  that  rate,  very  little  of  it  is  exported;  hence 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  gold,  for  they  have 
no  paper  money.  The  “Libranzas,”  or  bills  of  cre- 
dit, issued  by  the  government,  are,  however,  an 
article  of  traffic  among  the  merchants,  as  they  are 
received  in  payment  of  one  half  of  the  duties.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  any  na- 
tion, save  only  tliat  the  British  merchants  have 
some  peculiar  facilities  granted  them  in  relation  to 
their  letters,  which  are  an  object  of  taxation,  at 
least  so  far  as  applies  to  those  sent  out  ofthe  coun- 
try. 

In  the  official  statements  given  to  us,  and  to 
which  I beg  leave  generally  to  refer  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  foreign  relations,  the  productions,  mi- 
litary and  naval  force,  revenue,  and  population,  the 
latter  is  stated  at  1,200,000,  exclusive  of  Indians. 
This  is  understood  as  comprehending  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  provinces;  but,  as  some  of  them  arc 
not  under  the  government  at  Buenos  Ayres,  I have 
thought  proper  to  annex  the  several  estimates  I 
collected  of  the  population  of  each  province,  as 
they  may  serve  to  give  some  general  information 
on  that  point.  The  most  immediate  difficulty  felt 
by  the  government,  whilst  we  were  in  the  country, 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  want  of  money;  for,  al- 
though the  debt  was  small,  their  credit  was  low.  It 
had  not  been  found  practicable  to  adopt  a system 
of  finance  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
though  it  would  seem,  from  the  statement  given  to 
us,  that  the  revenue  ofthe  last  year  exceeded  the 
expenses.  The  important  events  of  the  present 
year  in  Chili,  of  which  you  are  informed,  will  doubt- 
less have  the  effect  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  lessen  the  pressure  upon  it,  at  least  for 
■ a time,  and  will  probably  leave  the  government 
more  at  leisure  to  attend  to  its  internal  affairs. 

When  we  came  away,  it  was  understood  that  a 
cammittee  of  the  Congress  was  engaged  in  draft- 
ing a new  constitution,  the  power  of'  forming  and 
adopting  it  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  Con- 
gress. Whether  it  will  assume  a federal  or  a na- 
tional character,  is  somewhat  doubtful,  as  there  are 
evidently  two  parties  in  die  country,  whose  vie  vs, 
in  this  respect,  are  very  diffeveut,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  arc  both  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress. The  one  party  is  in  favor  of  a consolidat- 
ed or  national  government,  the  other  wishes 
for  a federal  government,  somewhat  upon  the 
principles  of  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
probability  seeras  to  be,  that,  although  there 
! might  be  a majority  of  the  people  in  the  pro.- 
J vinces  generally  in  favor  of  the  federal  system,  that 
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it  would  not  be  adopted  upon  the  ground  that  it 
.was  not  so  well  calculated  as- a national  govern- 
ment to  provide  for  the  common  defence,  the  great 
object  now  in  view.  The  same  general  reason  may 
be  urged,  perhaps,  for  giving  to  the  latter,  should 
it  be  adopted,  less  of  a republican  character  than 
probably  would  have,  been  given  to  it  in  more 
quiet  and  peaceable  times.  There  is  danger,  too, 
as  the  power  of  forming  and  adopting  the  con- 
stitution is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a few,  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  may  not 
be  so  well  understood  or  attended  to  as  they 
would  have  been  had  the  people  themselves  had 
a more  immediate  agency  in  the  affair.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  will  at  least 
have  a republican  form,  and  be  bottomed  upon 
the  principles  of  independence;  which  is  con- 
tended for  by  all  descriptions  of  politicians  in  the 
country,  who  have  taken  part  in  the  revolution,  and 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  supported  by  them,  in  any 
event,  to  the  last  extremity. 

Their  means  of  defence,  of  which  they  are  fully 
aware,  are,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  greater 
perhaps  than  those  of  almost  any  other  people,  and 
the  duration,  and  events  of  the  war  have  strength- 
ened the  general  determination  never  to  submit  to 
Spain.  This  determination  rests  upon  the  recol- 
lection of  former  sufferings  and  deprivations;  upon 
a.  consciousness  of  their  ability  to  defend  arid  to 
govern  themselves:  and  upon  a conviction  that,  in 
case  of  submission,  on  any  terms,  they  would,  soon- 
er or  later,  be  made  to  feel  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother  country.  These  considerations  doubtless 
have  the  most  weight  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  taken  a leading  part.  They  of  course  use  all 
their  influence  to  enforce  them,  and  thus  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  In  this  they  pro- 
bably have  had  the  less  difficulty,  as,  although  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  have  been  great,  particu- 
larly in  military  service,  and  in  raising  the  contribu- 
tions necessary  for  that  service;  yet  the  Incubus  of 
Spanish  power  being  thrown  off,  and  with  it,  that 
train  of  followers  who  filled  up  almost  every  avenue 
to  wealth  and  consequence,  the  higher  classes  have 
been  awakened  to  a sense  of  advantages  they  did 
not  before  enjoy.  They  have  seen  their  commerce 
freed  from  legal  restraints,  their  articles  of  export 
become  more  valuable;  their  supplies  furnished  at 
a lower  rate,  and  all  the  officers  of  government,  or 
other,  employments,  laid  open  to  them  as  fair  ob- 
jects of  competition.  The  lower  classes  have 
found  their  labour  more  in  demand,  and  better  paid 
for;  and  their  importance  in  society  greater  than  it 
formerly  was. 

They  are  yet,  however,  from  their  indolence,  ge- 
neral want  of  education,  and  the  great  mixture  of 
“cast”  amongst  them,  in  a degraded  state,  but  lit- 
tle felt  in  the  affairs  of  the  ‘government.  The  stim- 
ulous  now  given  will  operate  to  produce  a change 
in  them  for  the  better,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
will  gradually  have  its  effects,  as  their  docility,  in- 
telligence and  activity,  when  called  into  service, 
give  evidence  that  they  are  not  deficient  in  natural 
or  physical  powers . 

Labor,  as  it  becomes  more  general,  will  become 
less  irksome  to  individuals,  and  the  gradual  acqui- 
sition of  property  which  must  necessarily  result 
from  it  in  such  a country  under  a good  government, 
will  doubtless  produce  the  happy  effects  there, 
which  it  has  uniformly  produced  elsewhere,  and 
more  especially  in  countries  where  the  population 
is  small  when  compared  to  the  extent  of  territory. 

I am  very  sensible  that  I may  have  been  led  into 
■‘rrors  of  fact,  or  inference.  In  that  case,  I can 


plead  honesty  of  intention,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting at  a single  point,  and  within  a limited  time, 
correct  information;  or  of  analyzing  that  which  was 
collected,  respecting  a people  in  a state  of  revolu- 
tion, who  are  spread  over  an  immense  country,  and 
whose  habits,  institutions  and  language,  are  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  own. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  wc  were  politely  receiv- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Director,  who  made  every  pro- 
fession for  our  government,  and  every  offer  of  ac- 
commodation to  us,  as  its  agents,  which  we  had  a 
right  to  expect,  and  that  the  people  manifested  on 
all  occasions  the  most  friendly  dispositions. 

Estimate  of  the  population  of  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Ayres , Cordova,  Tucuman,  Mendoza  or  Cuyo,  and 
Salta,  under  the  names  of  the  different  towns  or 
districts  which  send  representatives  to  the  congress: 
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Including  Indians. 

Buenos  Ayres  - 

98,105 

105,000 

120,000; 

250,000 

Cordova  ... 

75,000 

75,000f 

1 00.000 

T ueunian 

• 

45/00 

45.0001 

, *20,000 

Santiago  del  Estero  - 

• 

45,000 

60,000 

Valle  de  Callauiarca 

• 

36,000 

40,000 

Kioja  - 

• 

20,o00 

20,000 

San  Jnan ... 

3 4,0  CO 

34.000 

Mendoza  ... 

33,000 

38.000 

San  Luis  - 

16,000 

16,000 

Jnjuy  .... 

• 

25,000( 

25.000 

Salta 

5 0,000  j 

5 0,000 

489,000; 

523,000 

Provinces  of  Upper  Peru 

Cochabamba 

• 

100.000 

120,000 

200,000 

Potosi  ... 

‘ . 

112,000 

112.000 

250,000 

Plata,  or  Choreas 

• 

112,000 

112,000 

175,000 

La  Paz  ... 

f 

.300,000 

Puno,  'i  S’ta  Cruz  de  la 

120,000 

t 

1-30.000 

under  ^Sierra 

• 

1 150.000 

name  ofj  Ouiro  - 

- 

. - 

t50,000 

Paraguay  - 

* 

• 

300,000 

Banda  Oriental  & Entre 

Rios, 

. 

50,000 

Note. — It  is  not  understood  that  any  part  of  the 
province  of  Corrientes,  or  that  of  the  city  or  dis- 
trict of  Santa  Fee,  is  included  in  this  estimate;  and 
some  districts  of  some  of  the  other  provinces  may 
be  omitted. 

Together  with  the  reports  from  our  commission- 
ers, were  transmitted  to  congress  the  several  do- 
cuments therein  referred  to,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing papers: 

APPENDIX. 

A,  Fanes’  outline. 

B,  The  manifesto  of  independence  by  the  con- 
gress of  Buenos  Ayres. 

C,  Declaration  of  independence  of  Chili. 

D,  Translation  of  various  documents  furnished 
by  the  government  of.  Buenos  Ayres. 

E,  Provisional  statute. 

F,  Original  reports  of  the  secretary  at  war  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

IT,  Correspondence  between  Avarez  and  agents 
of  Artigas. 

I,  Letters  of  Arligas  to.Pueyrredon. 

.1,  Correspondence  with  the  Portuguese  general 

K,  British  arrangements  with  Artigas. 

L,  Original  prize  code. 

*ProbabIy  the  town  only. 

j-Undcr  the  various  names  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Seirra,  Majcs,  and  Chequitos. 
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again  have  the  pleasure  to  present  a sup- 
plement to  our  readers,  to'dispose  of  a part  of  our 
stock  of  matter  that  was  in  type.  Another  shall 
be  published  next  week,  to  enable  us  to  give  Dr. 
Funks*  brief  history  oftne  revolution  in  South  Ame- 
rica, a very  interesting  paper,  accompanying  Mr. 

TioriNF.r’s  report provided,  other  documents,  of 

more  immediate  importance,  are  not  received  in 
the  interim. 

Mr,  Spenceji’s  resolution. — As  the  American 
people  are,  at  this  time,  much  engaged  in  examining 
the  hanking  business,  because  they  feel  that  its  ex- 
cesses have  seriously  affected  the  puldic  prosperity, 
we  have  given  up  a large  portion  of  this  sheet  to 
insert  a full  account  of  the  proceedings  that  took 
place  on  Mr.  . Spencer's  nvjtion  concerning  the  U. 
Spates’  bank — to  which  we  generally  refer  our  rea- 
ders. 

The  time  is  . at  hand,  if  not  already  arrived,  when 
Mr.  Spencer  will  be  hailed  as  a public  benefactor  fo r 
having  agitated  this  subject.  Though  his  resold 
tion  has  been  stripped  of  the  peculiar  objects  of  en- 
quiry aimed  at,  still  the  committee  have  ample 
power  to  make  a general  report  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  bank,  as  well  as  whether  the  charter  has 
been  violated  or  not— and  we  yet  hope  that  the 
names  of  our  lords  and  masters — of  the  privileged 
order  -within  the  incorporation  itself  may  be  publish- 
ed; certainly,  the  public  has  a right  to  know  them. 

The  present  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  country, 
after  its  luxury  ar.d  want  of  domestic  economy , is  next 
attributable  to  the  United  Slates’  bank;  and  many 
men  believe  that  the  severe  pressure  at  this  parti- 
cular time,  is  a part  of  the  machinery  put  in  mo- 
tion by  this  bank,  to  bear  upon  the  proceedings  of 
congress,  and  induce  that  body  to  grant  relief  to 
the  system,  by  authorising  the  manufacture  of  some 
new  species  of  paper  for  a national  currency , and 
thereby  give  room  for  some  new  speculation.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  decidedly  opposed,  (and  we  wish 
it  explicitly  understood)  to  the  issue  of  any  new 
paper  until,  at  least,  that  which  at  present  is  circu- 
lated shall  obtain  a legitimate  value,  by  a reduc- 
tion of  its  quantity,  and  a severe  test  of  its  quality. 

The  rage  for  speculation  which  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  introduced,  must  be  checked.  This 
institution  did  more  to  destroy  regular  business 
than  any  thing  else  that  ever  happened  to  this  coun- 
try; and  the  effect  is  every  where  manifesting  itself. 
The  exposure  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it,  may  tend  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  doings 
in  future.  It  was  wrongfully  begun;  as  though  the 
act  of  incorporation  had  been  granted  for  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  a few,  who  might  manage  it  as  they 
pleased,  as  their  own  property, — and  hence,  all 
things  were  made  to  bend  to  a promotion  of  their 
interest.  This,  by  the  wav,  is  the  spirit  of -all  in- 
corporated  money -makers;'  but  it  is  only  lately  that 
the  people  have  fell  it — and  they  must  remedy  it — 
as  well  as  they  can. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette  says  that  a statement, 
including  all  the  points  of  information  called  for,  by 
Mr  Spencer,  excepting  such  only  as  are  precluded 
by  the  terms  of  the  charter,  has  already  been  com- 
municated to  government,  by  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States. 

GC^As  there  is  a proviso  that  the  power  granted 
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to  congress  shall  r.o-  be  construe  1 to  imply  a right 
of  inspecting  the  account  of  anypnva'e  individual, 
we  shall  not  then  get  any  information  on  some  of  he 
facts  most  desire.!.  The  incorporation  is  one  thing, 
and  the  individuals  that  compose  it  another!  And 
thus,  if  the  whole  monies  that  the  bank  has  loaned 
were  loaned  to  one  man,  to  enable  him  to  make  his 
speculations,  this  circumstance  is  not  to  have  any 
weight  in  considering  the  general  merits  of  the  in- 
stitution!!! 

We  have  much  confidence  in  the  committee  that 
has  been  appointed  to  carry  the  resolution  of  the 
house  into  effect — and  trust  that  they  will  sift  the 
much  complained  proceedings  of  the  bank  to  th.e 
bottom — that  they  will  see  for  themselves.  We 
are  satisfied  that  some,  and  we  hope  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee,  will  give  the  utmost 
lattitude  to  their  powers. 

The  Richmond  Compiler,  speaking  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer’s original  resolution,  says — it  “falls  short  of 
the  public  complaints  in  two  respects  at  least.  1st. 
It  has  been  charged  upon  the  directors  of  the 
bank,  that  with  a view  of  raising  the  price  of  the 
stock,  and  enabling  themselves  or  their  friends  tc* 
sell  out  at  a larger  advance,  they  made  a larger  di 
vidend  at  first  than  their  actual  profits  would  jus 
tify:  and  this  they  did,  either  by  dividing  a certain 
portion  of  their  capital  stock  (a  supposition  which, 
by  the  bye  is  very  improbable,)  or  by  the  distribu- 
ting the  expenses  of  its  establishment  proportiona- 
bly  among  the  successive  half  yearly  settlements, 
instead  of  paying  and  charging  them  at  first,  as  is 
said  to  be  usual  among  similar  institutions— 2d, 
That  with  a view  of  saving  the  actual  stockholders 
from  loss,  and  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  stock 
by  not  forcing  it  into  market,  they  have  exempted 
in  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  places, 
the  stock  notes  from  that  curtailment  to  which  the 
discounted  notes  are  subjected.  These  two  points 
ought  equally  to  be  embraced  in  Mr.  Spencer’s 
resolutions.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  for  the  honor 
and  credit  of  the  institution,  that  all  these  com- 
plaints may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded;  though  it  is 
apprehended  that  they  are  not  all  so” 

The  National  Messenger , reprehending  the  ra- 
zeeing of  Mr  Spencer’s  enquiry,  demands — “what 
even  forceu  objection  there  could  be  to  such.en 
quiry;  if  it  all  is  as  it  should  be,  would  not  the  bank 
have  been  benefited  by  such  an  enquiry,  and  the 
people  learn  that  the  clamours  against  it  are  unjust? 
certes , it  would  make  healthy  its  tainted  reputation. 
Why  then  is  the  investigation  shrunk  from? 

Ar.d,  after  quoting  the  resolution  as  it  passed, 
adds — “Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen,  that  all  the 
specifications  of  importance  are  thrown  away;  and 
it  will  be  found,  of  course , that  the  bank  has  not 
violated  its  charter.  Why  such  a partial  investiga- 
tion? We  blush  for  the  causes.  Thus,  then,  all  the 
good  and  wholesome  effects  that  might  have  re- 
sub ed  are  lost,  and  the  bank  will  be  found  to  have 
merely  preserved  its  charter.  We  say  those  are  the 
very  worst  rogues  who  barely  manage  to  keep  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  law.  The  enquiry,  under  the  ori- 
ginal resolution,  would  have  excited  the  interest  of 
the  public — under  the  amendment,  the  report  will 
have  no  interest.  AVe  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  Mr.  Spencer  pressed  his  resolution 
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. -with  all  that  becoming  earnestness  which  an  ho- 
"nest  man  feels  when  he  is  anxious  to  correct  er- 
ror.” 

Equalization  .of.  exchange.,  .Messrs.  D.  W.  and  J 
G mi  ley,  merchants  of  New  York,  have  publicly  ad- 
vertised a-twmsaption,.  as  .fallows^  Persons  at  Nor 
f,  ,Uc  authorised  them  to  draw  at  three  days  sight  for 
the  amount  of  their  account— they  did  so,  and  made 
a request  that  the  branch  bank  at  New  York  would 
collect  it— which  - was-refused*  they  then  sent  the 
draft  to  Norfolk,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
branch  bank  there,  and  a request  m^de  for  a draft 
on  the  branch  at  New  York,  and.  refused,  though  a 
premium  of  one  per  cent,  was  offered  for  it.  The 
next  resource  was  to  send  to  N ew  Yn  k a check  on 
the  jbranch  at  Norfolk,  certified  to  be  good— this 
was  offered  in  deposit  at  the  branch  in  New  York, 
and  refused— and  to  the  question,  if  it  would  be  re- 
ceived for  duties,  the  answer  was,  that  it  would 
not:  but  the  New  York  branch  offered  to  lake  the 
check  for  collection,  at  two  per  cent,  discount,  and 
w ould  pay  the  money  for  it  at  the  expiration  of 
about  ten  days! 


Exportation  of  Specie. 

; The  following  is  from  “a  northern  correspondent”  oj 
the  Nti tion a l Intelligencer. 

The  money  concerns  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  of  the  government,  in  natural  con- 
sequence, are  not  in  the  most  desirable  situation. 
This  fact  must  by  all  be  admitted,  though  it  will 
not  b conceded,  by  any,  to  originate  in  a want  of 
means  in  the  people  or  their  government,  who  are, 
by  all  the  world,  allowed  to  possess  the  most  ample 
resources;  and,  if  such,  as  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is 
the  fact,  and  the  evil  still  exists,  there  certainly  is 
a cause  f r it.  This  is  by  some  ascribed  to  a want 
of  circulating  medium,  and  they  have  devised  means 
1o  supply  the  deficiency.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  late,  has  had  some  very  valuable  com- 
munications on  this  subject:  by  others  it  has  been 
traced  differently.  The  only  cause,  however,  is,  (and 
all  who  see,  observe,  and  reflect,if  reflection  be  at  all 
required,  agree,)  a want  or  deficiency  rather  of  the 
precious  metals,  gold  and  silver.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  that  if  there  is  a want  of  gold  and  silver, 
there  is  a want  of  circulating  medium.  Be  it  so. 
While  bank  notes  are  their  representatives,  and  un- 
der existing  laws,  may  be  changed  for  them,  that  it 
likewise  should  be  so,  seems  necessary  because  de- 
sired by  the  mass  of  the  population. 

* To  have  specie  paid  for  bank  notes;  to  facilitate 
the  collection  cf  the  public  revenue;  to  prevent  the 
vicissitudes  in  money  transactions,  that  is,  to  avoid 
the  ebbs  and  floods  of  too  little  and  too  much 
money,  it  seems  but  required  to  enact  a law  for  the 
nation,  of  apparent  utility  in  its  operation,  and 
answering  all  desirable  purposes.  Men  conversant 
in  money  operations,  agree  ag  to  the  utility  and 
practicability  ofa  law, if  it  were^enacted  by  congress, 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  American  coin , and 
gold  and  silver  uncoined,  except  plate  and  plated 
wares.  The  law  ought  to  be  made  under.proper  pen- 
alties; such  as  the  forfeiture  of  the  specie;  the  per- 
' tonal  punishment  of  individuals  concerned;  their  in- 
abili  y to  obtain  credit  with  the  United  States;  their 
inability  to  vote  at  elections,  &.C.;  and,  on  the  clear- 
ing of  a vessel,  the  persons  clearing  her  must  make 
.ouih  that  they  have  not  exported,  and  that  they 
wilt  not  export,  forbidden  coin,  or  uncoined  gold 
or  silver.  The  proof  against  infractors  of  the  law, 
rnuy  be  had  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel,  dur- 
ing her  absence,  or  after  her  return. 


* The  only  objection  to  such  a law  is,  that  it  will 
be  evaded.  Admit  it,  still  it  will  not  be  evaded  to 
that  degree  as  not  to  be  highly  beneficial.  Similar 
laws  have  existed,  and  now  do  exist,  in  all  European 
sovereignties,  with  the  exception  of  France,  and 
surely  would  long  since  have  been  abolished  if  they 
were  not  proved  to  be  practically  advantageous. 
That  infractions  of  all  laws,  even  the  wisest  and 
most  useful,  do  occur,  is  admitted,  for  punishments 
are  inflicted  on  the  infractors  of  them;  but  can  the 
possibility  of  the  law  being  infringed,  be  a good 
reason  against  it? 

The  advantages  of  such  a law,  on  the  contrary, 
are  numerous  and  striking.  While  it  leaves  the 
merchant  full  scope  to  trade  in  foreign  coins,  it 
secures  the  basis  of  the  circulation,  which  can  only 
be  augmented;  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  a su- 
perabundance of  paper  currency,  for  tlie  banks  must 
liquidate  their  balances  in  American  coin,  or  gold 
and  silver  uncoined;  it  gives  solidity,  and  a perma- 
nent value  to  money,  and  that  superfluity  and  that 
want  of  it,  which  we  have  so  frequently  experienc- 
ed, will  not  return. 

If,  then,  on  investigation,  the  law  has  scarcely 
any  objection  against  it,  and  so  many  advantages 
to  recommend  i , will  it  not  strike  tne  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  advantageous,  necessary,  and 
advisable;  and  will  they  not  deem  it  a measure  re- 
quired for  the  welfare  of  the  nation? 

It  is  unqnestionably  a national  measure,  recom- 
mended by  experience  and  reasoning,  and  loudly 
called  for,  to  the  advancement  of  our  national  pros- 
perity. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING. 

The  idea  of  maintaining  a specie  currency,  by 
prohibiting  the.  exportation  of  coin,  is  a mere  noy- 
tnim — like  Blackhead’s  essence  of  Pitchforks,  to 
cure  incurable  disorders. 

Nor  is  it  a fact  that  the  “only  objection”  to  the 
passage  of  a law  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
^American  coin,  is,  that  it  would  be  evaded.  Gold 
and  silver  are  as  fairly  articles  of  merchandize  as 
tapes  and  bobbins,  and  their  value  equally  fluc- 
tuates according  to  the  demand  for  them.  They 
are  only  the  medium  of  commerce,  without  any  in- 
trinsic virtue  in  themselves,  seeing  that  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  them  will  not  satisfy  the  hunger 
ofone  man.  A dollar  is  a dollar,  to  be  sure — and 
so  also,  a piece  of  tape  is  a piece  of  tape,  all  the 
world  over — but  it  depends  upon  circumstances  to 
fix  the  relative  worth  of  either  compared  with  the 
other,  and  the  value  of  each  depends  upon  the  de- 
sire to  obtain,  or  the  disposition  to  part  with  it. 
“In  war,  the  laws  are  silent,”  says  the  proverb — 
that  is,  in  seasons  of  common  difficulty  and  com- 
mon exertion,  when  the  preservation  of  a state  di- 
rectly hinges  upon  the  particular  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, a man  must  give  up  or  suspend  the  exer- 
cise of  some  of  his  natural  and  personal  rights:  in 
peace,  he  claims  the  power  to  do  with  his  own  what 
lie  pleases,  provided  he  neither  inflicts  upon  nor 
subjects  his  neighbor  to  an  immediate  wrong.  T us, 
a person  may  not  set  fire  to  his  house  in  a town — 
but^he  may  do  it  in  the  country;  yet  so  far  as  the 
“common  stock  of  property  is  affected,  the  public 
loss  is  the  same.  But  there  is  no  rightful  remedy 
for  it. 

The  examples  of  European  monarchies  are  no 
rule  for  us,  as  they  affect  the  privileges  of  indivi- 
duals. But  if  they  were,  in  respect  to  the  matter 
beiore  us,  what  do  they  teach  us?  France.'  we  are 
told,  is  the  only  country  from  which  sne  exporta- 
tion of  com  is  sot  prohibited — but  France  is  the 
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country  in  which  a specie  currency  is  common  to  the 
government  and  the  people / — Now  this  seems  quite 
strange,  until  we  recollect  that  France  has  very 
littl“  paper  money,  and  that  the  use  of  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  neighborhood. 
In  J-.e  rest,  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  &r. 
the  precious  metals,  instead  of  being  a medium  of 
domestic  commerce,  are  wholly  subjects  of  specula- 
tion, excep*  in  coins  of  the  lower  denominations 
and  of  les>  comparative  value.  Much  more  money 
was  coined  at  the  British  mint  within  the  last  two 
years,  than  there  ever  was  at  one  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  exportation  was  and  is  prohibited— 
where  is  it?  Eight  and  an  half  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  were  issued  in  a new  gold  coin  called  “so 
vcreigns,”  all  which  disappeared  in  a few  weeks — 
without  in  the  least  facilitating  the  ordinary  trans- 
action of  the  nation:  and  there  were  also  great  is- 
sues o t silver.  It  is  likewise  thus  in  the  other 
countries  named — simply  because  they  are  inun 
dated  with  a depreciated  and  perhaps  irredeema 
ble  paper  currency,  which  is  the  mortal  enemy  of 
a specie  medium.  And  notwithstanding,  the  im- 
mense sums  which  England  has  cas-  into  the  conti- 
nent by  ber  subsidies,  loans  and  disbursements, 
they  are  no  better  off  on  that  account — for,  by 
means  of  the  sales  of  her  goods,  England  not  only 
drew  her  money  back  again,  but  added  to  it  all 
else  that  they  had  got  by  any  other  means,  to  seek 
again  some  new  situation  in  which  it  was  mostde 
sired — as  an  article  of  trade  with  a foreign  coun- 
try, or  to  find  repose  in  the  private  drawers  of  in- 
dividuals, for  their  own  safety — paper  money  being 
a legal  tender;  a state  of  things  never  to  be  dis 
pensed  with  in  that  country  without  a revolution 
and  consequent  reduction  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture. Nine  tenths  of  the  whole  of  her  enormous 
expenditure  is  of  a determinate  amount — such  as 
50,000/  to  MivCobourg,  and  3^,  4,  or  5 per  cent, 
or.  ti  e principals  of  her  national  debt.  We  may 
recollect  that  an  attempt  was  made  a year  or  two 
ago  to  resume  a specie  currency — which,  after  li 
terally  filling  all  the  jails  with  debtors,  was  aban- 
doned as  impracticable.  Why?— because  the  pro 
ducts  of  agriculture,  &c.  were  immediately  reduc- 
ed from  30  to  50  per  cent,  below  their  former  no- 
minal value,  and  nearly  two  bushels  of  wheat  were 
required  to  pay  the  tax  that  One  did  before.  Every 
body  knows  that  bread  stuffs  are  not  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  England,  for  home  consumption,  un- 
less the  general  average  of  wheat  is  at  such  and 
such  a price;  but  every  body  does  not  know,  or  at 
least  reflect,  that  if  wheat  does  not  produce  such  a 
price  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  that  the  rents, 
taxes  and  tythes  cannot  be  paid  This  is  the  natu- 
ral effect  of  the  paper  system — fiction  must  be  met 
with  fic'ion;and  herein  is  the  whole  secret  by  which 
it  is  balanced  and  prevented  from  kicking  the 
beam.  The  introduction  of  one  hundred  millions 
in  coin  would  not  bring  England  b-tck  to  a real 
specie  currency;  because  her  permanent  expendi- 
tures are  built  upon  a paper  one  of  less  value,  but 
maintaining  an  equal  amount,  whether  paid  in  paper 
or  in  coin.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  mighty  ba- 
lance of  trade  that  is  in  her  favor,  would  long 
since  have  caused  coin  to  supercede  paper,  without 
any  law  to  prohibit  Us  exportation.  When  about 
one  half  of  the  sum  which  her  government  now  ex- 
acts of  the  people  is  permitted  to  remain  with  them 
— specie  payments  may  be  expected — but  perhaps, 
not  before;  and  then  the  paper  system  will  haVe 
been  shaken  into  tatters. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  by  different  causes. 
’'Loin  is  scarce  in  the  United  States,  and  in  conso* 


quenct  of  a paper  sys  em  too — u that  sys:  m nas 
not  grown  out  of  the  deman ’s  of  the  government, 
and  is  but  partially  connected  with  it,  though  mea- 
surably caused  by  its  neglect  of  a sound  poi ideal 
economy:  government  therefore,  may  apply  a re- 
medy without  hazarding  its  own  existence:  v.d  its 
requisitions  are  so  light  on  the  people  as  hardly  to 
be  felt  by  the  great  body  of  them  at  allc  a tempo- 
rary retirement  from  any  one  f our  numerous  lux*, 
nries,  would  satisfy  the  whole  demand.  Under 
these  auspicious  circumstances,  we  can  bear  » p ;s- 
sage  from  a paper  to  a specie  currency*  and  the 
price  of  our  produce  will  essentially  reguluU:  the 
price  of  every  thing  else — which  i>  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  state  of  tilings  in  Great  Brtuin,  vbr-rein 
the  taxes  may  be  said  to  fix  the  prices  which  the 
farmer  must  get.  And  as  a paper  currency  di.tap«. 
pears,  we  shall  find  that  specie  wdl  become  plenty, 
for  domestic  economy  will  force  th  e balance  of 'trade 
in  our  favor. 

Let  us  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  at  once*  by 
retiring  front  the  use  of  such  foreign  articles  as  are 
not  necessary  either  to  our  comfort  or  convenience. 

The  China  and  East  India  trade  m;iy  be  nearly 
dispensed  with— superfine  cloths  and  many  other 
items  of  fine  goody,  are  of  no  use  to  us — French 
brandy  and  West  India  rum  are  not  wanted,  and  the 
consumption  of  -wines  may  be  severely  checked:— 
all  without  injury  to  any  one,  except  a few  dealers 
in  them  This  may  be  done  by  levying  rightful 
duties  upon  them,  and  so  compel  a salutary  fis/uon 
among  the  people  of  wearing  and  consuming  the 
products  of  their  own  country.  Fas’ ion  wastes 
more  than  necessity  consumes — and  the  tax  of  it 
falls  directly  upon  those  who  fdloib  it.  In  leading 
a fashion,  something  is  to  be  gained  to  every 
country  in  which  employment  is  wanted;  but  thev 
who  follow  it,  if  a foreign  fashion,  must  p-iy  the 
cost  of  it.  Thus,  a new  thing  was  got  up  and  par- 
tially fashionable  last  year  in  England,  and  in  the 
present  is  generally  used;  in  the  latter  ye; also, 
it  is  partially  fashionable  in  the  United  Slates,  ami 
in  the  next,  when  it  shall  be  exploded  in  E*  gland, 
it  will  be  in  common  Use  in  America.  We  then 
serve  as  a sink  to  receive  all  the  offal  of  Englaii  ! — 
we  relieve  ber  merchants  of  their  unfashionable 
goods,  merely  because  she  has  given  us  the  fashion 
ofthem  In  thus  aping  the  prodigality  and  excess 
of  her  useless  population,  or  lending  ourselves  to 
support  the  manoeuvres  ot'her  manufueiu.  ing  poli- 
ticians,  we  become  her  debtors  perhaps  to  t)i? 
amount  of  10  millions  a year,  by  the  purdiasn  of 
goods  Which  we  do  not  want — because  a few  empty, 
headed  Creatures  make  them  out  to  be fusin' nuiblH 

A little  attention  in  the  general  gover.nne:- . 
these  few  things  n^med,  together  v.i-h  the  example 
of  distinguished  men  and  women  acting  in  support 
of  it,  would  soon  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor,  cause  the  precious  metals  to  flow  in  upon  us 
abundantly,  and  be  worth  aU  the  laws  that  c.-.n  be 
enacted  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  coin.  Let 
these  articles  be  so  highly  taxed,  that  an  honest 
person  will  not  commonly  wear  or  Consume  them— 
and  public  sentiment  will  support  the  opinion, 
that  the  men  or  women  who  indulge  in  them  are 
smugglers,  spendtlirifs  or  things  of  ill-fame— pro- 
vided that  economy  dan  be  made  fashionable. 

A very  intelligent  friend  has  observed  to  me, 
that  if  Mrs.  .Madison  (while  her  husband  was  prt* 
sident  ofihe  United  Slates,  and  especially  dur  ing 
the  lime  of  die  wa>-,)  had  directed  tier  great  infl'i- 
ence  over  the  fashionables  of  the  United  States  to 
the  use  of  domestic  manufac.lv  <e.i,  she  would  have 
acquired  a reputation  superior  id  that  of  the  nip* 
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ther  of  the  Gracchii,  instead  of  being,  as  she  is 
now,  almost  forgotten; —and  he  added,  that  Mrs. 
Monroe  has  also  the  same  power  to  obtain  a most 
honorable  celebrity,  by  rendering  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  her  country — encouraging  those  who  visit 
her  to  dress  in  the  products  of  their  own  land,  in- 
steadol*  tamely  copying  the  interested  leadings  of 
a foreign  minister’s  wife,  as  most  of  them  do. 

It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  we,  annually, 
receive  a quantity  of  superfine  cloth,  which  costs  us 

$12,000,000 

Articles  of  useless  finery  for  women’s 

wear  6,000,000 

French  brandies  and  West  India  rum  to 

the  amount  of  6,000,000 

Wines  3,000,000 

Teas,  and  other  China  a^id  E.  India  goods  5,000,000 


32,000,000 

Now  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  by  heavy  duties  and 
a change  o i fashion,  we  might  save — 

In  the  cost  of  oyr  cloths  6 000,000 

finery  for  the  ladies  3,000,000 

Whole  cost  of  French  brandies  and  W.  I 

rum  6,000,000 

In  wines  2,000,000 

Teas  and  other  China  and  East  India 
goods  ' 3,000,000 


$20,000,000 

Twenty  millions  in  cost  abroad,  is  the  same  as 
fdrty  millions  received  at  home — and  the  balance  of 
trade  is  at  once  completely  turned  in  o\ir  favor, — 
without  the  least  detriment  to  any  one  but  the 
dealers  in  the  articles  struck  at,  who  are  of  no  con- 
sideration in  the  great  national  scale.  And  by  this 
also,  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  our  own 
country  would  receive  an  impetus  which  would 
hurry  us  on  to  the  greatness  that  we  aspire  to. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  propositions — they 
form  the  basis  on  which  the  British  government 
exists.  If  she  were  liberally  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton  goods  from  her  own  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies,  of  spirits  from  her  islands  and 
dependencies  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  barn- 
dies  of  France,  and  many  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles and  agricultural  products  of  several  other 
nations,  in  the  sppie  manner  that  we  receive  them, 
“the  wheels  of  her  government”  would  be  stopped 
in  less  than  a twelvemonth.  And  herein  again,  we 
may  observe  a very  different  effect  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle — that  which  is  for  the 
preservation  of  the  government  in  England,  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people , and  might  be  partially 
detrimental  to  the  resources  of  government,  in  the 
TJ.  States. 


The  preceding  was  written  on  Saturday  last— 
and  the  National  Intelligencer  of  last  Monday  con- 
tains the  following  remarks  on  the  projected  law 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  coin,  inserted  above — 
“7’o  the  editors.  Your  northern  correspondent,  of 
th.e  23d  Nov.  has  not  assigned  the  true  reason  of  our 
present  difficulties  in  money  affairs:  his  remedies  are 
weak,  falsely  founded,  and  ineffectual.  Violently 
penal  laws  for  offences  not  immoral,  are  contrary  to 
the  spirit  oflaws,  of  policy,  and  of  wisdom:  they  are 
the  obvious  and  ready  resource  of  weak  and  fool- 
ish governments,  and  are  particularly  objectiona- 
ble in  commercial  regulation,  as  they  always  must 
and  will  be  evaded.  The  examples  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  attest  how  ridiculously  ineffi- 
cient  such  laws  are.  The  true  remedy  is  to  make 
gold  and.  silver  mare  valuable  as  a currency  than  as 


an  article  of  commerce,  and  this  is  to  be  effected 
by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  paper  money. 

Suppose  that  there  is  now  1$)0  millions  of  paper 
money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States,  so  much 
money  being  necessary  for  that  purpose:  suppose 
twenty  millions  of  it  withdrawn  every  year;  is  it  not 
certain  that  it  would  be  replaced  by  twenty  mil- 
lions of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five 
years  the  whole  100  millions  wanted  for  circula- 
tion, would  consist  entirely  of  gold  and  silver? 
This  would  take  place,  because  no  imports  would 
be  so  profitable  as  these  metals;  they  would  be  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  and,  as  such,  would 
take  the  preference  of  every  other  import.  I do 
not  propose  that  this  measure  should  be  adopted 
or  enforced  by  government,  but  leave  the  Ihws 
open  to  be  enforced  against  banks.  Compel  them 
to  pay  specie;  let  the  tide  ebb  to  its  proper  level; 
let  commerce  regulate  itself;  the  agony  will  be  over 
before  congress  can  interfere.  Interference  be- 
tween debtor  anrl  creditor  is  always  unjust  and  in- 
jurious. The  evil  will  work  its  own  cure  sooner 
and  better  than  by  anv  legislative  provision  what- 
soever. ‘ EBORACENSIS.” 

One  other  remark  and  we  shall  have  done.  A 
most  wholesome  operation  is  now  going  on — tlie 
prudent,  well-meaning  banks  are  generally  with- 
drawing their  paper  from  circulation  and  thus 
causing  it  to  rise  to  a specie  value — whilst  banks 
of  other  description  are  rapidly  passing  away.  Spe- 
cie payments  by.  the  good  banks,  are  indispensable  f* 
the  merited  destruction  of  the  bad  ones ; and  we  might 
have  no  objection  to  a law  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  all  sorts  of  coin  and  bullion  for  one  year 
and  no  longer,  provided  it  is  believed  that  a tem- 
porary aid  might  thereby  be  afforded  to  the  re- 
generation which  every  body  acknowledges  the  ne- 
cessity of.  Such  a prohibition  may  afford  a momen- 
tary ease,  or  at  least  inspire  a certain  degree  of. 
confidence  in  the  people,  and  possibly  keep  up  a 
needful  degree  of  excitement,  until  the  only  sure 
means  of  curing  our  disordered  state  of  things  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 


Massachusetts’  Claims. 

At  the  opening  of  every  session  of  congress,  we 
hear  something  about  the  claims  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  for  militia  services  rendered  to  the 
United  States  in  the  late  war!  There  is  something 
so  ridiculous  in  this  claim,  that  a sober-minded 
man  can  hardly  believe  that  it  is  soberly  preferred 
— but,  like  the  affair  of  “Atny  Darden’s  stud  horse,” 
we  expected  to  be  bored  with  it  for  many  years  to 
come. 

The  Boston  Cenxinel  of  the  4th  ult.  says — “We 
confidently  anticipate  that  before  the  close  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress,  our  fellow-citizens  will 
see  that  the  claims  of  this  state,  for  wrar  expenses, 
will  be  proved  to  be  founded  on  justice,  eq.uitt, 
and  constitutional  principles;  and  will  be  de- 
fended on  that  broad  ground,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  this  and  a majority  of  the  districts  of  the 
commonwealth.  Massachusetts  has  already  paid 
every  cent  of  those  expenses,  and  congress,  we  can- 
not doubt,  notwithstanding  all  the  arts  to  mislead 
them,  will  feel  it  their  duty  honorably  to  remune- 
rate them.” 

Ir  is  truly  astonishing  that  any  one  in  Massachu- 
setts is  so  wanting  of  that  degree  of  prudence  which 
so  much  characterises  our  eastern  brethren,  as  to 
mention  these  claims  at  all.  Every  sort  of  reason- 
able calculation  should  induce  them  to  wish  the 
whole  affair  sent  to  oblivion — for  a more  preposur- 
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ous  idea  cannot  enter  the  brain  of  a maniac,  than  to 
apprehend  that  these  claims  ought  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States,  without  a wanton  sacrifice  of 
the  Jirst  principle  oftiie  confederacy,  which  is,  that 
the  power  of  the  several  states  shall  be  rendered 
subservient  to  the  common  defence,  in  time  of  w»r, 
Jkc.  And  if  ever  these  claims  are  paid  by  the 
United  States,  consistent  with  “ justice  and  equity” 
.or  the  “ constitution ,”  we  shall  be  prepared  to  sav 
that  the  bond  of  union  is  as  a rope  of  sand,  and  that 
the  spirit  which  got  up  the  Hartford  convention* 
was  an  honest  one.  Hut  we  no  more  expect  this, 
than  to  be  assured  by  ten  thousand  affidavits,  that 
certain  cunning  men  have  contrived  to  domesticate 
sea-serpents  and  use  them  like  horses  with  yokes 
round  their  necks,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  to 
tow  vessels  round  the  world  at  the  rate  of  five  hun 
dred  miles  in  a minute.  When  this  is  done,  we 
may  believe  that  the  Massachusetts’  claim  ought  to 
be  paid — but  Hot  until  then  can  it  be  paid  with 
safety. 


Uniform  Bankrupt  Law. 

A law*  t<  - establish  an  uniform  system  of  bank 
ruptry,  is  loudly  called  for  from  many  parts  of  the 
Urited  States.  Bv  the  4th  article  of  the  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  power  to  enact  such  a 
law  is  so  expressly  delegated,  that  it  seems  o be 
almost  imposed  upon  congress  as  a duty  to  enact  it. 
*1  he  laws  of  the  individual  states  car.not  be  rend  >■ 
ed  competent  to  do  justice  between  debtor  and 
creditor;  and  many  of  them  are  disgraced  by  a mean 
self  interest— localized  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
creditors  resident  in  the  state,  A srheme 

certainly,  may  be  devised  which,  compelling  frau 
dent  men  to  pay  their  debts  or  give  up  their  pro 
pei  vy,  shall  also  relieve  the  unfortunate  debtor, 
and  enable  him  to  resume  his  usefulness  in  society 
The  folio  ving  extract  from  the  Federal  Republican 
vew  well  elucidates  the  subject  and  makes  it  com- 
prehensible to  every  one: — 

“A  bankrupt  law  and  an  insolvent  law  are  alto- 
ether  different;  the  former  is  made  for  the  bene- 
t of  the  creditor  the  latter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor.  A bankrupt  law  is  put  in  operation  by  the 
creditor,  an  insolvent  law  by  the  debtor.  A bank 
rupt  law  always  provides  that,  upon  the  happening 
of  certain  events,  or  upon  the  debtors  doing  cer- 
tain things,  such  as  letting  a note  lie  over  at  bank, 
shutting  himself  up,  denying  himself  to  his  credi- 
tor when  called  on  for  payment  of  a debt,  abscond- 
ing, lying  in  jail  a certain  number  of  days,  and  the 
like;  the  creditor  may  sue  out  a commission  of 
bankruptcy,  which  immediately  transfers  all  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt  to  certain  assignees,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors  generally.  This  imme- 
diately puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  debtor  to 
make  any  disposition  of  his  property,  to  the  preju- 

* When  this  infamous  convention  was  getting  up, 
the  Boston  newspapers  teemed  with  the  moat  vio- 
lent and  indecent  language  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press — very  “unbecoming  a moral  and  religious 
people”  to  hear.  I have  about  half  a bushel  of  ex- 
tracts from  these  and  other  such  papers,  which 
may  yet  be  arranged  and  published  in  a booh,  for 
the  edification  of  posterity — for  the  most  Christian 
disposition  does  not  require  us  to  forget  such 
things.  On  one  occasion,  when  a loan  was  requir- 
ed by  the  United  States,  for  the  common  defence, 
the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  the  war  and  those 
who  helped  to  carry  it  on,  said  (tJLei  et^cry  highway- 
nmn  find  his  own  pistols” 


dire  of  his  creditors.  Such  a law  produces  care- 
fulness and  punctuality  among  merchants;  anil  out 
of  the  bankrupt  law  has  grown  the  delicacy  of  a 
merchant’s  credit — out  of  the  bankrupt  law  has 
arisen  the  idea,  and  the  practical  principle,  that 
when  a merchant  suffers  his  note  to  lie  over,  (as 
it  is  called,)  at  bank  a failure  has  taken  place;  he 
has  become  a bankrupt.  So  that  although,  we  have 
no  bankrupt  law,  yet  we  enjoy  some  of  the  benefi- 
cial consequences  of  one,  to  wit,  punctuality  in 
mercantile  transactions.  The  advantages  of  thus 
transfering,  immediately,  upon  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  strict  mercantile  conduct,  all  the  proper- 
ty of  the  delinquent,  to  the  hands  of  persons  who 
w-ill  preserve  it  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  is  ma- 
nifest and  incontrovertible. 

Tar  different  is  the  operation  of  an  insolvent 
law.  Tiie  debtor  has  his  option  when  to  put  litis 
in  operation;  he  resorts  to  it  only  when  it  suits  his 
convenience,  and  usually  not  till  he  has  got  all 
things  prepared  to  take  the  benefit  of  it,  most  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  may  let  fifty  notes  lie  over, 
or  lie  in  jail  six  months,  or  abscond,  or  do  any  thing 
else  his  conscience  will  permit  him  to  do,  to  de 
fraud  his  creditors,  and  not  one  of  them  can  touch 
a cent  of  his  property,  or  compel  him  to  deliver  it 
up  foriheir  benefit,  until  after  they  have  obtained 
a judgment  in  due  course  of  law,  and  issued  an  ex 
ecution,  which,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  required 
a very  considerable  portion  of  a man’s  life.” 

OCT’But  a general  bankrupt  law  would  operate 
upon  incorporations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  be  the 
very  thing  to  shut  up  every  swindling  or  ill-direct- 
ed banking  institution,  causing  the  whole  race  of 
money-makers  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  of  their 
movements — and  in  preventing,  pertiaps,  the  future 
establishment  of  any  bank  not  based  upon  real  capi- 
tal. The  accomplishment  of  these  objects  is  so 
exceedingly  important,  as  to  overbalance  every 
tiling  that  can  be  alleged  against  such  a law  It 
will  add  to  the  profits  and  facilitate  the  business  of 
good  banks,  aRd  destroy  the  rest. 


Ways  and  Means! 

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  HEOISTF.lt. 

Sin— I have  just  taken  up  your  Register  of  the 
7th  ultimo;  as  one  of  your  readers,  so  far  from  sup- 
posing that  it  is  your  wish  to  destroy  the  banking 
establishments  of  the  United  States,  I would  ra- 
ther  assert  that  you  were  parlicularly  friendly  to 
them.  By  raising  a cry  against  banks,  you  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  the  incorporation  of  any  more, 
and  thereby  confirm  the  monopoly  to  those  in  ex- 
istence, who  will  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  your  op- 
position, and  each  will  call  itself  “the  chaste  bank 
which  must  be  preserved  ” The  most  effectual  vay 
to  destroy  the  country  banks  would  he  to  follow  the 
advice,  said  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Franklin,  relative 
to  the  continental  money.  “Instead  of  trying  to  re- 
deem it  as  specie,  which  from  its  quantity  would 
ruin  the  country,  continue  to  make  it  as  long  as  it 
will  pay  for  the  old  rags  and  lampblack;  it  will 
then  cease  to  circulate,  and  you  will  hear  no  more 
of  it.”  In  the  same  way,  continue  to  establish  coun- 
try banks  until  no  one  will  take  their  notes,  or  un- 
til their  dividends  by  the  division  of  business  .nd 
the  scant  circulation  of  the  paper  of  each,  will  be 
less  than  legal  interest;  the  stockholders  of  the 
bank  will  then  settle  their  concerns,  and  dis- 
solve their  constitution  by  mutual  consent,  as  they 
will  make  more  of  their  money  by  lending  it  on  im 
terest  in  the  old  manner;  by  continuing  the  mono' " 
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poly,  von  will  raise  the  value  of  bank  stock  above 
pa-  . S r i'  v increasing  the  number  of  banks,  money 
will  He  worth  more  than  bank  shares,  ami  you  will 
destroy  the  evil. 

As  I neither  hold  bank  stock,  indorse  notes,  nor 
have  any  discounted,  l do  not  personally  feel  any  of 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  which  are  related 
respecting  banks.  For  my  private  convenience,  I 
deposite  in  a particular  bank  (which  pays  in  spe- 
cie when  demanded)  the  money  which  I receive; 
ami  [ do  not  take  any  notes  which  are  not  receiva- 
ble there,  and  when  I want  money  I draw  checks 
on  my  deposit es  in  that  bank  1 am  therefore 
only  acquainted  with  the  confined  circulation 
which  a farmer  ought  to  have,  and  I am  not  in 
clanger  of  ruining  myself,  “by  extending  my  credit, 
turning  speculator,  and  living  by  my  wits”  like 
some  of  my  unfortunate  neighbors.  But  there  is  one 
practice  connected  with  banks  which  l have  sus- 
tained loss  from,  and  which  I do  not  recollect  that 
you  have  mentioned.  A man  sets  up  in  business 
without  capital,  but  by  means  of  the  endorsements 
of  some  of  his  friends,  to  some  of  whom  he  is  in- 
debted, or  of  shavers  who  are  paid  for  their  names, 
hejs  enabled  to  have  notes  discounted,  and  to  make 
a display  of  money. and  property;  persons  are  there- 
fore induced  to  trust  him,  and  he  buys  on  credit 
to  a great  amount.  If  his  speculation  succeeds, 
he  is.  able  to  pay;  if  it  fails,  or  if  he  has  paid  too 
many  old  debts,  or  if  the  shavers  have  asked  too 
much  fur  their  names,  he  becomes  insolvent — his 
property  being  appropriated  in  the  first  instance 
to  satisfy  the  banks  and  his  “honorable  engage- 
ments”' taJiis  endorsers — the  parties  who  were 
in  the  secret  of  his  poverty,  who  gave  him  a ficti- 
tious appearance  of  property  to  answer  their  own 
purposes,  and  who  enabled  him  todeceive  the  honest, 
industrious  and  unwary  citizen.  My  remedy  would 
be,  and  it  would  also  have  die  effect  to  destroy  specu- 
lation and  restore  steady  habits — that  every  bank 
should  be  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  a book  of  bank 
discounts  and  engagements,  which  should  be  open 
to  the  examination  of  every  applicant,  on  paying  a 
tricing  fee,  the  same  as  .he  registry  of  mortgages 
and  judgments,  and  tAat  honest  bona  fide  debts, 
should  be  paid, before  honorable  engagements  to 
those  who  have  associated  with  the  insolvent,  to 
obt  •in  a false  and  swindling  credit.  Let  the  books 
of  banks  be  open  to  inspection,  and  give  publicity  to 
sill  their  proceedings.  1 am  by  no  means  averse 
from  banks  in  cities,  on  the  contrary  I esteem  them 
necessary  for  commercial  and  national  purposes;  but 
ti\e  circulating  medium  of  the  country  should  be 
b pec ie — we  would  then  have  a mass  of  wealth  in 
More  for  public  emergencies*  which  every  nation 
should  be  provided  for. 

I am*  sir, 

very  respectfully. 

p.  S.  It  is  said  that  some  country  banks  have  in 
a side  way  insisted  on  persons  making  deposites  of 
monk  s,  obtained  from  directors  on  usury,  and  open- 
ing bank  accounts,  before  their  notes  would  be  dis- 
counted, and  that  by  agreement  part  of  the  sum 
discounted,  was  to  remain  untouched  in  bank:  that 
is  to  say,  {f  a note  of  $.1000  was  discounted,  $250 
were  to  remain  in  bank,  by  which  they  would  re- 
ceive as  discount  at  the  m e of  eight  per  cent  per 
annum  instead  of  six;  it  is  also  said  that  when  the 
paper  of  another  country  bank  has  heen  offered  in 
payment  of  notes  discounted*  that  it  has  been  re- 
fused unless  at  a discount  of  five  per  cent,  and 
that  the  same  psper  when  so  received,  has  been 
immediately  paid  out  at  par;  and  that  in  some 
cases  discounts  have  been  made  with  the  express 


stipulation,  that  the  notes^  should  be  paid  with  the 
good  paper  of  other  banks;  or  that  the  depreciated 
paper  of  oilier  banks  should  be  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant at  par,  but  that  it  would  not  after  be  received 
from  him  unless  at  a discount.  These  practises  are 
so  base  that  they  are  hardly  credible.  Bit  “thirty 
tyrants  never  blush,”  and  a man  when  associated 
with  others  will  agree  to  acts  of  roguery  which  as 
an  individual  lie  would  shudder  at  Instead  there- 
fore of  continuing  a monopoly  to  such  banks,  let  us 
rather  adopt  every  lawful  method  to  correct  or 
abolish  them,  or  they  will  completely  demoralize 
and  ruin  the  country 


CONGRESS. 

IN  SENATE. 

Nov.  2 7.  The  engrossed  bill  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  certain  officers  of  government,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  the  blanks  filled  with  six  thou- 
sand dollars  as  the  salary  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
state,  treasury,  war  and  navy  departments,  three 
thousand  live  hundred  dollars  for  that  of  the  at- 
torney general,  and  four  thousand  dollars  for  that 
of  the  postmaster  general. 

The  blanks,  (with  the  exception  of  that  fixing 
the  salary  of  the  attorney  general,  whose  income, 
it  was  remarked,  did  not  depend  wholly  on  his 
salary,  as  he  attended  to  private  business,  &c.) 
were  filled  with  the  sums  named  without  objection. 

As  amended,  the  bill  passed,  and  was  sent  to  the 
other  house  for  concurrence. 

Several  bills  from  the  other  house  were  read 
and  referred. 

Nov.  30  Mr.  Ticheiior  submitted  the  following 
resolution  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  enquire  inio  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  present  judicial  system  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  the  judges  who  at  present 
compose  the  supreme  court;  for  the  restrictions  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  judges  of  that 
court,  to  the  holding  the  sessions  thereof,  and  the 
other  duties  incidental  thereto;  of  establishing  and 
organizing  a circuit  court  in  each  state  in  the 
union,  and  of  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  number  of  judges  for  the  holding  of  the 
said  courts. 

Mr.  Burrill , from  the  judiciary  committee,  made 
an  unfavorable  report  on  the  petition  of  Matthew 
Lyon,  of  Kentucky,  praying  for  the  reimbursement 
of  a fine  imposed  upon  him,  under  the  sedition  law, 
in  1798;  which  report  was  read. 

Mr.  Stanford  submitted  the  following  resolution 
for  consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  of  finance  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  continuing  in  force  the  act 
of  the  29th  of  April,  1816,  regulating  the  curren- 
cy of  certain  foreign  coins,  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burrill , from  the  committee  on  the  judicia- 
ry reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  more  conve- 
nient organization  of  the  courts  of  ihe  United 
Stales,  and  the  appointment  of  circuit  judges,* 
which  was  read  and  passed  to  a second  reading. 

Dec.  1 Mr.  Daggett,  agreeably  to  notice  given 
yesterday,  and  leave  being  obtained,  introduced  a 
bill  further  to  extend  the  judicial  system  of  tiie 
United  States,  which  was  read  and  passed  to  a 
second  reading. 

Mr.  Forsyth , laid  on  the  table  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  be  in- 
structed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibit-. 
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inp  he  exportation  of  the  gold  and  silver  and  cop 
per  coins  of  the  U.  States. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr  Sanford , 
was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  authorising  the  appointment  of  additi- 
onal clerks  for  the  war  department,  was  taken  up 
and  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  resolution  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  into  the  union,  was  read  the  third  time, 
passed,  and  returned  to  the  other  house. 

Dec.  2.  Mr.  Stakes , of  North  Carolina,  appeared 
to-day,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Goldsborough , from  the  select  committee  to 
whom  was  referred  the  resolution  for  erecting  a 
monument  over  the  remains  of  general  Washing- 
ton, reported  a bill  as  a substitute  for  the  resolu- 
tion, btH  containing  precisely  the  same  provisions. 

Mr.  Huggles  laid  on  the  table  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  provision  by  law  for  clothing  the  army  of 
the  United  States  in  domestic  manuf.  c ures. 

Mr.  Dickerson,  according  to  notice,  having  ob- 
tained leave,  introduced  a resolution  proposing  to 
amend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  so  far 
as  to  make  the  mode  of  electing  electors  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  representatives  to  congress,  uniform  [by  dis- 
tricts] throughout  the  union;  which  was  read  and 
passed  to  a second  reading 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Forsyth , 
to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  United  States’  coins,  was  taken  up 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Daggett,  agreeably  to  notice,  and  having  ob- 
tained leave,  introduced  a bill  more  effectually  to 
provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,  and  f .r  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Lacock,  from  the  committee  on  pensions, 
made  unfavorable  reports  on  the  petitions  of  George 
Stone,  of  John  Brown,  and  of  Lucy  Cottineau; 
which  v/ere  read. 

The  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  additi- 
onal clerks  for  the  war  department,  and  the  reso- 
lution authorising  the  members  of  each  house  ' to 
transmit  certain  documents  free  of  postage,  were 
severally  read  the  third  time  and  passed,  (the  lat- 
ter with  an  amendment  embracing  any  other  mes- 
sage or  documents  which  may  be  communicated 
by  the  executive  during  the  session,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  commencement;)  and 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

The  following  is  a sketch  of  Mr.  Spencer's  re- 
marks on  introducing  hjs  resolution  respecting  the 
bar  k of  the  United  States,  inserted  in  the  last 
Register. 

He  said,  that  it  was  with  considerable  reluctance 
he  had  submitted  it  to  the  house;  a reluctance, 
however,  proceeding  solely  from  his  inability  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  not  from  any  doubt 
of  the  necessity  or  of  the  propriety  of  the  proceed- 
ing lie  had  waited  till  this  day,  in  the  hope  that 
some  member,  whose  experience  was  more  exten- 
sive than  his  own,  would  have  moved  the  enquiry; 
but,  having  been  in  this  respect  disappointed,  he 
had  felt  it  bis  imperious  duty  to  do  it.  As  toihe 
authority  of  this  house  to  make  the  investigation, 
he  thought  there  would  be  little  doubt.  If  there 
should  be  any  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  gentleman 
on  this  subject,  he  referred  him  to  the  23d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  establishing  the  bank,  which  ex- 
pressly authorized  an  examination  of  the  books  of 


the  bank,  when  required,  by  a committee  of  con- 
gress. As  to  the  necessity  of  the  enquiry  propos- 
ed, he  presumed  there  were  few  of  those  near  him 
who  were  not  aware  of  the  agitation  which  exists 
in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  and  who  did 
not  perceive  that,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  loud  complaints  were  rmule"ugainst  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  banks.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  state,  Mr.  S.  said,  as  lie  did  ex- 
plicitly state,  that  he  meant  to  implicate  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  in  no  respect:  on  that  point  lie 
h d formed  no  opinion,  and  would  form  rone,  unt  il 
the  f<cts  reported  bv  the  committee  should  justify 
h>m  in  drawing  bis  conclus'on*  on  the  subject  He 
was  neither  hostile  to  the  bank,  nor  particularly 
friendly:  he  owed  nothing  to  it — he  was  the  pro 
prb  tor  of  none  of  its  s*ock.  nor,  that  he  knew  of, 
were  any  of  his  friends  But,  that  complaints  ex* 
isted  against  the  bank,  he  well  knew;  and,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  equally  due  to  the  na- 
tion and  io  tho  bank,  that  a fair  enquiry  should 
take  place,  and  such  a report  be  made  as  would 
shew  that  the  complaints  were  u ijwst,  if  such 
should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  or,  ifot  her*  ise,  should 
exhibit  the  specific  instances  of  misconduct  which 
the  committee  should  be  able  to  discover.  The 
objects  specified  in  the  resolve,  Mr.  S.  said,  were 
all  those  respecting  which,  to  his  knowledge,  com- 
pliints  had  beer^made;  and  they  were  subjects  re- 
specting which,  it  was  al  least  certain  that  the  n?- 
tion  required  information.  The  friends  of  the  banl-r. 
he  thought,  ought  to  solicit  the  enquiry  proposed 
they  should  be  anxious  that  a full  investigation' 
should  take  place,  and  that  too  by  a committee  hav- 
ing no  resentments  against  the  b mk  to  gratify,  nor 
any  feelings  of  friendship  or  attachment  to  bias 
them  against  it — by  a committee,  depending  on 
their  own  inspection  for  facts,  and  not  on  informa- 
tion of  a general  nature  derived  from  the  offir-e  s 
of  the  bank.  A full  and  fair  view  of  the  whole 
suhject,  thus  obtained,  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  happy  consequences,  to  the  naiion  and  u> 
the  bank.  If  it  should  be  shown  that  immens-  dis- 
counts had  not  been  made  to  particular  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  speculation  merely ,-  that,  In  this 
means,  the  stock  of  the  bank  had  not  been  blown 
up  into  a bubble  which  had  now  burst;  that  the 
bank  had  distributed  its  accommodations  with  a 
view  to  the  accomodation  of  the  community  rather 
than  of  individuals;,  that  it  had  used  its  best  exer- 
tions to  accomplish,  what  was  one  of  the  obj  ects  of 
its  establishment,  the  equalization  of  the  currency- 
as  far  as  practicable;  if  it  had  done  ell  and 

fairly  endeavored  to  meet  the  public  expectations 
although  it  may  linve  failed  in  that  object,  ii  would 
become  an  act  of  justice  < o rally  around  t he  ;Mv;. 
tution,  to  sustain  and  give  it  credit,  because 
one  could  doubt  the  utility  cf  sucli  a::  institution 
to  the  nation,  if  properly  conducted.  Witt.  thc-->c 
observations,  Mr  S.  submitted  the  reso.ution  to 
the  will  of  the  house. 

Mr.  M’ Lane,  of  Delaware,  rose,  he  said,  not  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  enquiry,  but  merely  to 
request  time  to  give  to  the  subject  of  the  resolu- 
tionsuch  a consideration  as  its  importance  deserv- 
ed, It  would  be  recollected  by- tJve  non*?,  t;.»i  :l 
resolution  had  passed  the.  senate  durmg  i c lav; 
session,  calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasuiy  i > 
lay  before  the  congress  a par  icular  account  of  the 
state  and  transactions  of  the  bank.  This  report 
might  be  expected  10  be  shortly  laid  before  con- 
gress, and  in  that  report  would  perhaps  be  em- 
braced all  the  information  required  by  the  resolve. 
Although  rumors  had  existed,  Mr.  M’Laue  said, 
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with  reg..r  ! v>  cer  -a  tr..  - in  th  - *ie  l 

thought  it  would  be  well  not  to  institute  an  enqui-  j 
ry  hastily  on  the  foundation  of  mere  rumor.  He 
wished  the  resolution  to  lie  on  the  table  for  a day, 
or  for  a longer  time,  that  the  house  might  have 
time  to  reflect  on  it.  He  therefore  moved,  that  it 
lie  on  the  table,  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  Spencer  said,  be  had  no  sort  of  objection  to 
this  course#  but  he  hoped  that,  after  gentlernev 
should  have  reflected  on  it,  they  would  be  disposed 
to  take  it  up  and  act  on  it  at  an  early  day. 

Fi'iclay,  JVov.  27  —Mr.  Bally  of  Virginia,  appear- 
ed to-day  and  took  ids  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  en 
quire  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any  amend- 
ment in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  coins  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  coins. 

Me.  Spencer  called  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  submitted  by  him  on  Thursday,  for  an 
enquirv  into  the  conduct  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lowndes  suggested  to  the  mover  the  proprie- 
ty of  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
u day  or  two  longer,  when  the  house  would  be  in 
possession  of  information  on  the  subject  which  it 
had  not  yet  received. 

Mr.  Spencer  not  giving  way  to  this  suggestion — 
The  question  was  taken.,  whether  the  house  would 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  resolution?  and  de- 
cided it  in  the  negative — ayes  62,  nays  73. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  J\relson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  military  committee  be  in- 
structed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  amend- 
ing the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
approved  April  14,1818,  entitled  “an  act  regulating 
the  staff  of  the  army,”  so  as  to  do  away  the  offices 
of  surgeon  general,  and  assistant  surgeon  general; 
and  to  h ve  two  surgeon  generals,  corresponding 
to  the  office  of  assistant  surgeon  geperal,  with  their 
present  pay,  emolument  and  duty,  who  shall  make 
their  returns,  through  the  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  to  the  secretary  of  war,  as  they  now  do 
through  the  surgeon  general;  and  that  they  have 
leave  to  report  by  hill  or  otherwise. 

The  house  then  again  resqlved  itself  info  acorn- 
jriittee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Smith , of  Md.  in  the  chair, 
on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Caron  de 
Beaumarchais. 

Mr.  Pitkin  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  —the  matter  of  the  discussion,  says  the  National 
intelligencer,  ‘*was  of  a strictly  legak  nature.”  After 
Mr  P.  had  concluded,  the  committee  ros^,  and  ask- 
ed -nd  obtained  leave  to  sjt  gg*m< 

The  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Nov.  30. — Mr.  Butler , from  the  select 
committee  appointed  on  that  subject,  reported  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  m^jor-general  J hn  S ark,  [pro- 
viding for  placing  him  on  the  pension  list,  with  a 
pension  of — — dollars  per  month,] 

O * mod  > of  Mr.  Butler, the  blank  was  filled  with 
the  word  sixty,  and,  thus  amended,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a t hird  reading,  nt?vi. 
con. 

Bank  of  the  Uqited  States. 

The  house  having  agreed  now  to  procceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, of  New- York,  a few  days  ago;,  [see  page  226.] 

Mr.  M Lane,  of  Delaware,  said  he  had  no  objec 
lion  to  the  object  of  the  proposed  enquiry,  though 
fie  had  some  objection  to  the  form  given  to  it.  He 
thought  it  contempla  ed  a wide  scope  of  enquiry 
than  was  within  the  power  of  congress.  He  referred 
to  the  act  incorporating  the  bank,  ahd  quoted  so 


much  of  h as  reserved  to  congress  the  po'vri-  to 
appoint  a committee  to  examine  its  books,  8tc.  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  bank 
has  violated  its  charter.  He  drew  a distinction  be- 
tween this  power,  and  that  of  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  books  and  proceedings  of  the 
bank,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  this  house, 
and  publishing  to  all  the  world,  all  its  transactions, 
of  whatever  nature.  The  specification  of  the  ob- 
jects of  enquiry  was  so  little  necessary  to  the  main 
object  of  the  resolution,  that  it  would  lose  none  of 
its  effect  by  striking  them  all  out.  The  enquiry 
into  the  .mount  of  discounts  to  a particular  class 
of  individuals,  for  example,  he  considered  as  ex 
ceptionable.  The  right  of  lending  money  is  vested 
in  the  bank,  at  its  discretion,  to  whomsoever  it 
shall  choose.  If  it  has  even  exercised  that  power 
indiscreetly,  it  is  immaterial  to  this  house,  with  re- 
ference to  a violation  of  its  charter,  (the  object  of 
enquiry)  to  whom  discounts  have  been  made.  If  the 
house  went  as  far  as  was  proposed  in  tills  respect, 
it  should  go  further.  It  should  authorise  a report, 
to  he  made  of  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  ap- 
plied for  discounts  at  the  bank,  and  been  refused, 
and  also  an  enquiry  into  the  character  and  solvency 
of  all  those  persons,  in  order  to  make  that  branch 
of  the  enquiry  effectual.  The  necessary  powers,  in 
this  respect,  Mr.  M‘Lane  said,  the  committee  of 
this  house  would  have,  under  the  charter,  without, 
a specification  of  the  objects  of  enquiry:  if  the  com- 
mittee had  not,  under  the  charter,  the  powers  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  it,  the  specification  would  not 
confer  them.  Since,  then,  the  specification  v/as 
unnecessary,  and  the  resolution,  divested  of  it, 
would  answer  every  object  the  gentleman  had  in 
view,  Mr.  JVPLane  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
by  striking  out  all  that  part  of  it  after  the  words, 
“ violated  or  not”  near  the  beginning,  to  the  word, 
f( organization,”  '{near  the  end  of  it,  inclusive,  7 'his 
would  leave  the  enquiry  as  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit,  and 
would  divest  the  resolve  of  its  objectionable  fea- 
tures. 

Mr.  Spencer  opposed  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  M‘Lane.  As  to  the  powers  of  the  house,  the 
language  of  the  resolution  was  that  of  the  charter 
respecting  the  power  of  enquiry  reserved  to  con 
gress.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  suppose  that  a 
committee  of  congress,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
might  report  whether  the  charter  was  violated  or 
not,  but  were  not  at  liberty  to  report  the  facts  on 
which  that  opinion  was  founded.  But,  Mr.  S.  said, 
when  a power  was  given,  the  means  of  carrying  that 
power  into  execution  are  also  given.  If  the  power 
were  given  to  enquire  whether  the  charter  of  the 
bauk  had  been  violated  or  not,  it  irresistibly  fol- 
lowed, that  the  power  was  also  given  to  report  the 
facts  which  had  led  to  that  conclusion.  But  the 
gentleman  objected,  that  such  a report  would  in- 
volve the  exposure  of  private  accounts.  A|r.  S.  said 
he  thought  he  had  not  examined  the  resolution 
with  his  usual  attention;  if  he  would  read  it  again, 
he  would  find  that  no  private-account,  whatever, 
was  proposed  to  be  examined,  except  the  accounts 
of  the  stockholders,  so  far  as  to  the  amount  of  dis- 
counts which  they  may  have  received.  No  enquiry 
was  proposed  as  to  the  balance  of  private  indivi- 
duals’ accounts;  none  its  to  their  depo, sites;  none 
as  to  tiie  amount  of  the  debts  which  they  may  now 
owe  to  the  bank— but  the  aggregate  amount  of  dis- 
counts to  the  individual  stockholders  since  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  bank.  T je 
resolution  does  not  imply  that  the  stockholders 
were  not  justly  entitled  to  the  accommodation  they 
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tiave  received,  nor  does  il  question  their  solvency; 
but  the  particular  enquiry  objected  to  is  essential, 
said  Mr.  9.  to  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether  the  bank  has  acted  correctly  or  not.  The 
object  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  S.  went  on  to  say,  did 
not  appear  to  be  precisely  understood,  perhaps 
owing  to  his  own  neglect  in  not  more  carefully  ex- 
plaining it.  Its  object  was  two-fold;  to  enquire, 
first,whether  there  had  been  a violation  of  the  char- 
ter or  not;  and,  secondly,  whether  improper  dis- 
counts had  not  been  made  to  stockholders,  &c. 
The  mode  of  violation  of  the  charter,  being  pointed 
out  in  that  instrument,  needed  no  more  precise  de- 
finition than  that  contained  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
resolve.  Then  followed,  however,  in  the  resolu- 
tion, other  objects  of  enquiry,  regarding  the  par- 
ticular instances  of  alleged  misconduct,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  directed.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  another  power  had  been 
given,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  It  did  not 
follow,  because  the  committee  was  to  report  on 
ihese  particular  instances,  that  the  committee  was 
to  derive  its  information  from  the  books  of  the  bank 
ajone.  There  were  other  means  at  their  disposal: 
they  might  examine  papers  not  belonging  to  the 
bank,  and  persons  having  personal  knowledge  of 
its  transactions.  An  objection  bad  been  raised,  as 
Ue  had  understood,  and  to  which,  (though  not  yet 
urged  in  this  house)  he  would  advert,  that  this 
Specification  of  particular  points  of  enquiry  appeal- 
ed to  contain  a censure  upon  the  bank,  or  on  the 
conduct  of  its  officers.  It  was  not  so  intended,  Mr. 

S.  said;  nor  did  be  think  such  an  inference  could 
be  fairly  drawn  from  the  words  of  the  resolve.  It 
embraced  some  points  of  enquiry  involving  no  mis- 
conduct in  their  result — that,  for  example,  respect- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  bank  to  pay  specie  for  the 
notes  of  its  branches,  &c.  There  were  few  who 
would  say  that  that  measure  was  an  evidence  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  much  less  that 
it  was  a violation  of  its  charter;  because  such  a 
measure  may  have  been  necessary  and  unavoidable 
ia  the  present  state  of  the  money  concerns  of  the 
country.  The  resolution  was  not  intended  to  con- 
vey charges  against  the  hank,  but  to  embrace  all 
the  topics  respecting  which  the  public  mind  had 
been  agitated,  and  to  obtain  a report  thereon  from 
a respectable  committee  of  this  house.  As  to  the 
tacts  which  rendered  such  an  enquiry  necessary,  it 
had  been  suggested  that  a mere  general  rumor  was 
not  a sufficient  foundation  for  this  house  to  act 
upon.  Mr.  S.  said,  he  had  meant  to  be  understood 
as  having  introduced  this  resolution,  not  under  the 
influence  of  a general  rumor  merely  : but,  as  he  now 
stated,  he  had  individual  information  which  Left  to 
him  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  most  of  the  allega- 
tions which  he  had  heard  on  this  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment  by  discounts  to  the  stockholders,  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  a committee  of  this  house, 
and  now  on  iis  files,  established  that  fact;  and  from 
the  circular  letters  of  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  and 
its  branches,  published  for  information  m the  pub- 
lic prints,  he  had  evidence  of  the  refusal  to  pay  the 
notes  of  the  bank  or  brandies,  except  where  issued. 
There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  authorise  an  enquiry — sufficient  at  least  to 
induce  a belief  that  there  was  something  to  excite 
the  agitation  which  all  knew  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind.  It  had  indeed  appeared  to  him  to  be  due 
from  him  to  the  house,  to  state  what  charges  he 
had  heard  against  the  bank,  and  what  were  the  ob- 
jects to  which  he  was  led  to  direct  the  enquiries 
of  the  committee.  It  had  appearecj  to  hint  proper. 


also,  to  let  the  bank  and  the  community  know  tt> 
what  objects  the  enquiry  was  pointed.  He  could 
see  no  harm  from  the  specific  designation  of  the 
objects  of  the  enquiry;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
said,  good  might  be  anticipated,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated.  With  these  views,  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  modification  proposed,  and  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

M ?.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  commenced  his 
remarks  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment,  by 
saying  that  he  should  not  vote  for  it  from  any  ap- 
prehension of  defect  of  power  in  the  house  to  pro- 
secute the  enquiry  in  the  terms  proposed.  He  had 
no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  house,  if  the  public 
interest  required  it,  to  direct  a committee  to  make 
such  a report.  He  decidedly  objected,  however, 
to  the  specifications  proposed  to  be  stricken  out, 
on  the  ground,  that,  if  retained,  the  inference  would 
follow,  that  certain  allegations  were  therein  em- 
braced, the  truth  of  which  being  confirmed  by  en- 
quiry, the  censure  of  congress,  if  not  the  penalty 
due  to  a violation  of  the  charter,  would  follow  of 
course.  If  a committee  should  be  directed  to  en- 
quire whether  the  bank  has  violated  its  charter, 
and  particularly  whether  it  has  paid  its  instalments 
by  discounts,  &c.  &c:  the  impression  would  be 
made  on  the  mind  of  every  man  that  the  commit- 
tee had  nothing  to  do  but  ascertain  these  facts,  to 
prove  the  charter  of  the  bank  to  have  been  violated. 

It  did  not  comport  with  justice,  nor,  Mr.  Lowndes, 
thought,  the  dignity  of  the  house — in  a case,  too, 
when  the  gentleman  himself  knew  the  principles 
involved  to  be  susceptible  of  much  argument  and 
discussion  for  and  against  them — to  force  the  pub- 
lic mind,  as  it  were,  to  the  conclusion  that,  certain 
foots  being  proved,  the  charter  of  the  bank  will  be 
proved  to  have  been  violated.  Therefore  he  was 
in  favor  of  excluding  the  specifications.  With  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  them,  he  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  an  enquiry  on  those  and  all  others  that, 
might  be  suggested.  The  nation,  said  he,  has  u 
deep  interest  in  the  conduct  and  management  of 
the  bank;  our  duty  to  the  people  whom  we  repre- 
sent, the  national  interest  as  owners  of  a large  por- 
tion cf  the  stock,  its  interest  in  the  revenues  being 
wholly  payable  in  the  notes  of  that  bank,  will  jus- 
tify us  in  a constant  and  vigilant  attention  to  its 
proceedings.  If  there  had  been  a doubt  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  bank  had  been  proper  or  not, 
Mr.  Lowndes  said,  the  house  was  fully  justified  in 
investigating  into  the  fa«ts,  and  enquiring  whether 
abuses  had  been  committed  or  not.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation lie  considered  at  present  not  only  interest- 
ing to  the  public,  but  necessary  to  the  bank. 
Many  imputations  had  been  thrown  on  the  bank, 
the  result  of  disappointed  expectations,  where  the 
expectations  themselves  had  been  unrea.sonable,and 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  bank  that  a full  enquiry 
should  take  place.  Recurring  to  the  observation 
of  the  effect  of  the  specifications  in  the  resolution 
would  have  on  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Lowndes  said, 
whilst  he  would  therefore  exclude  them  at  the 
same  time  voting  for  an  enquiry  in  its  broadest 
shape,  he  would  remind  gentlemen  of  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  contents  of  the  re- 
solve. The  mover  of  it  had  himself  referred  to  a re- 
port made  by  a committee  of  this  house  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  by  dis- 
counts — a report  made  at  a time  when,  if  that 
course  had  been  wrong,  it  was  in  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  have  prevented  it.  The  fact  of  a general 
regulation  having  been  adopted  for  discounting 
notes  for  payment  of  the  second  instalment,  was  ac- 
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knowledge*!  to  the  committee  who  yet  reported  to 
this  house  a recommendation  that  the  committee  be 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Mr,  Lowndes  said  he  would  now  enter 
into  an  investigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  on 
that  occasion;  his  impression  at  the  time  had  been, 
that  the  arrangement  was  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity, by  facilitating  anti  expediting  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  bank,  Sec.  but  that  it  was  an  imprudent 
one,  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  that  institution, 
whose  object  it  should  be  to  adhere  to  the  very  line 
of  their  duty,  as  pointed  out  by  th  ? charter.  The 
point,  however,  to  which  lie  desired  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house,  was,  that  when  the  corrective 
and  remedy  were  in  their  hands  if  the  act  was 
wrong,  a committee  having  been  instructed  to  en- 
quire into  it,  and  having  reported  the  fact,  the 
house  had  not  thought  proper  to  interfere  at  all  in 
the  business.  Under  these  circumstances,  said  he, 
it  would  be  harsh  indeed,  at  this  late  hour,  availing 
ourselves  of  the  new  lights  which  experience  has 
afforded  us,  to  censure  the  bank  for  having  done 
that  to  which,  at  the  time,  we  tacitly  consented.  A 
distinction,  of  course,  murst  be  drawn  between  the 
second  and  third  instalments,  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  payment;  the  payment  of  the  latter  by  notes, 
discounted  for  that  purpose,  every  body  antici- 
pated. The  bank  was  then  in  full  operation,  dis- 
counting all  good  paper  offered  to  it,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  pass  a law  of  exclusion  in  regard  to 
its  own  stockholders,  who  had  as  fair  a claim  at  least 
as  others  to  accommodation:  indeed,  there  never 
perhaps  had  gone  a.bank  into  operation  in  which  the 
same  thing  had  not  occurred;  it  was  therefore  ex- 
pected of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  third  instalment  on  its  stock,  and  could  not 
be  considered  as  forming  a ground  of  complaint 
against  it.  Another  specific  object  of  the  enquiry 
was,  whether  the  bank  or  its  branches  had  sold 
draughts  and  received  a premium  thereon.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  had  stated,  with  great 
candor,  as  he  understood  him,  that,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  an  imputation  on  the  bank  that  it  had  re- 
fused to  pay  specie  for  its  notes  at  any  other  branch 
than  that  from  which  they  issued;  and  that  he 
therefore  did  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  bank 
ought  to  have  made  its  paper  and  that  of  its 
branches  payable  indifferently  at  the  bank  or  at 
any  and  all  its  branches.  Connected  very  closely 
with  this  subject,  Mr.  L said,  was  the  practice  of 
selling  drafts  on  distant  banks  for  a premium.  He 
knew,  he  said,  that  much  of  the  disapprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  the  bank  proceeded  from  the  disap- 
pointment of  an  expectation  that  it  would  emit  and 
sustain  a currency  which  should  be  of  equal  value 
throughout  the  union;  and,  it  might  be  of  some 
importance,  as  many  members  of  the  present  con- 
gress were  not  members  of  the  last,  to  advert  to 
circumstances  which  proved  that  the  expectation 
referred  to  was  never  entertained  in  this  house  at 
the  time  the  bank  was  incorporated.  The  congress 
which  preceded  that  by  which  the  bank  was  estab- 
lished, Mr.  L.  said,  had  under  its  consideration  a 
bill  for  establishing  a bank,  one  clause  of  which  did 
provide  that  the  bank  and  all  its  branches  should 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  notes  of  each  other;  by  which 
means,  if  practicable,  the  paper  of  all  would  have 
been  every  where  of  an  equal  value.  That  clause, 
however,  was  not  inserted  in  the  bilLwhieh  actual- 
ly passed.  If  there  were  no  other,  this  would  be 
sufficient  proof,  from  the  records  of  the  house,  that 
it  was  not  expected  that  a currency  that  should  be 
every  where  of  equal  value  would  be  established. 


But,  further — in  the  act  incorporating  the  bank, 
there  is  a provision  that,  the  bank  shall  charge 
nothing  to  the  government  for  difference  of  ex- 
change. Was  this  not,  Mr.  Lowndes  asked,  posi- 
tive proof  that  it  was  expected  that  the  brink 
would  charge  in  some  cases  the  difference  of 
exchange?  Was  it  not  proof,  that  it  was  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  framers  of  the  law,  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  would  result?  He  would  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  general  question,  whether 
it  would  or  would  not  be  possible  for  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  to  equalize  without  great  loss, 
the  exchange  between  different  sections  of  the 
country,  if  by  their  charter  they  were  bound  to 
do  so.  If  it  were  practicable,  it  would  be  even 
now  their  interest  to  do  it;  but  Mr.  C.  said,  he 
believed  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable.  The 
question  was  not,  however,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  effect  it, 
whether  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country  or  to 
the  institution,  but  whether  the  bank  was  bound  to 
effect  the  object.  The  exclusion  of  the  clause 
having  this  object,  after  it  had  been  included  in 
a like  bill  before  congress,  at  the  preceeding 
session,  and,  in  addition,  the  express  exception 
of  the  government  from  all  charge  for  difference 
of  exchange,  shewed  that  it  was  not  expected 
of  the  bank.  If,  however,  he  were  to  go  into 
the  disousssion  of  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing a circulating  medium  of  equal  value  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  appear  not  only 
that  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  it  was  not 
practicable,  but  experience  also  would  shew  that 
in  a large  empire  it  is  visionary  to  look  for  it. — 
Even  in  England,  as  gentlemen  well  knew,  when 
the  bank,  paid  in  specie,  the  value  of  a bank  note 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  was  not  the  same. 
There  was  a sett  led  rate  of  exchange  between  Edin- 
burg and  London,  and  between  all  the  important 
towns  in  Great  Britain:  and  the  bank  of  England, 
with  every  advantage,  improved  by  an  hundred 
years  of  experience,  had  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  The  enquiry,  however,  was  not 
whether  the  object  was  practicable  or  possible, 
but  whether  the  bank  was  bound  to  effect  it;  and 
he  bad  shewn  that  it  was  not.  Objections  of  a si- 
milar nature  might  be  urged  to  most  of.  the  speci- 
fications in  the  resolve;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  say 
that,  if  necessary,  the  committee,  under  the  ge. 
neral  terms  of  enquiry,  would  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  enquire  and  report  on  any  of  the  points 
in  question;  that,  no  additional  power  could  be 
conferrred  on  the  committee  by  descending  to  par- 
ticulars; and  that,  to  retain  the  specification  might 
produce  an  impression  that  the  house  had  deter- 
mined certain  facts,  if  proved,  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  bank,  whilst  the  house  had,  in  fact,  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  upon  them.  There  was  another 
objection,  of  a different  kind,  to  the  terms  of  the 
resolve  as  it  now  stood:  that  it  specified  certain  ob- 
jects, to  which  it  in  a manner  thus  limited  the  pro- 
posed enquiry,  whilst,  in  his  opinion,  there  were 
many  facis  not  referred  to,  equally  if  not  more  im- 
portant to  the  bank,  and  to  the  public  interests, 
than  those  which  were.  Without  justifying  or  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  banks,  without  express- 
ing, in  a parenthesis,  or  by  inuendo,  an  opinion  un- 
favorable to  it,  Mr.  L.  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  proper  to  institute  a committee  of  enquiry,  and 
leave  them,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  settle 
the  principles  on  which  they  should  proceed  in  it 
and  to  report  accordingly.  He  was  in  favor  of  leav- 
ing the  committee  wholly  unfettered,  except  by 
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their  own  opinion  or  what  was  required  by  the  pub- 
lic good;  and  therefore  hoped  the  amendment 
would  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Sf>encer  again  arose.  He  took  a different 
view  of  bis  own  motion  from  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  gentleman  who  bad  preceded  him 
The  first  branch  of  it  embraced  a distinct  sub 
stantive  object  of  erquiry,  whether  the  bank  has 
violated  its  charter:  the  resolution  then  recited 
other  objects  of  enquiry,  on  which  inform.  »tion  was 
desirable,  by  which  the  house  might  be  induced  to 
exercise  or  refrain  from  exercising  its  discretion 
of  requesting  a removal  of  the  directors  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  &c.  After  denying  that 
the  enumeration  of  objects  limited  the  range  of 
enquiry  to  the  committee,  Mr.  S.  proceeded  to 
notice  the  observation  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  admitted  that  the  bank  was  not  cen 
surable,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the  cur 
rency,  for  not  paying  specie  for  the  notes  of  its 
branches,  &c.  I might  have  proceeded,  said  Mr. 
S.  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  remarked,  that  it 
was  a proper  subject  of  enquiry,  how  far  the  state 
' of  the  currency  referred  to  has  been  produced  by 
the  bank  itself.  So  far  as  he  had  understood,  Mr. 
S.  said,  at  the  time  the  bank  was  chartered,  laud 
complaints  were  made  again  . ti  estate  banks,  that 
they  had  issued  a large  amount  of  notes  without  a 
specie  basis,  which  had  of  course  ceased  to  circu- 
late out  of  their  immediate  vicinity,  except  at  a 
great  rate  of  depreciation.  T is  institution  w as 
established  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  was  founde  i 
on  a basis  of  specie  and  of  public  debt,  <o  soli  ' 
that  it  was  supposed  it  would  never  be  distressed 
for  the  means  of  paying  its  own  r.o'es,  but  ould 
be  always  able  to  sustain  the  currency  s il  as 
the  credit  of  the  country.  But,  instead  of  cor- 
recting the  evil,  the  bank  had  pursued  the  same 
course  (as  he  understood  it)  as  the  state  banks, 
and  made  things  worse  than  they  were.  Instead  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  public  debt,  it  had  received, 
in  payment  of  its  instalments,  the  credit  of  indivi- 
duals as  the  basis  on  which  to  issue  its  notes  and 
carry  on  its  operations.  How  far,  therefore,  the 
present  state  of  the  currency  was  attributable  to 
this  institution  itself,  Mr  S.  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer.  He  wished  for  facts  to  enable 
him  to  decide.  Whatever,  Mr.  S.  further  said,  had 
been  the  expectation  in  congress  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  bank  law  respecting  the  establishment 
by  it  of  an  uniform  national  currency,  the  fact  was 
otherwise  with  the  public;  and  it  became  proper 
for  him  to  shew  on  what  grounds  the  public  ex 
pectation  rested.  The  first  document  on  the  sub 
jeer  to  which  he  referred  was  the  message  of  pre- 
sident Madison  to  congress,  of  December  5 -h,  1815, 
in  which  the  establishment  of  a bank  was  suggest- 
ed as  the  means  of  restoring  the  currency  of  the 
country  from  its  disordered  state;  and,  next,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  secretary  Dal 
las,  about  the  same  period,  wherein  he  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a national  bank,  as  the  means 
of  establishing  an  uniform  national  currency.  With 
these  inducements  before  them,  congress  bad  pas- 
sed the  law,  and  it  was  not  without/reason  the  pub- 
lic expected,  from  what  had  been  predicted  of  it 
out  of  congress,  if  noton  this  floor,  that  the  bank 
would  be  the  means  of  establishing  an  uniform  na- 
tional currency.  He  had,  however,  been  informed 
by  many  who  were  members  of  congress,  that  the 
only  consideration  which  had  induced  them  to  vote 
for  the  bill  for  establishing  the  bank,  was,  that  it 
was  expected  to  restore  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency. Thus  much,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  thought  neces- 


sary to  state,  to  justify  that  part  of  the  enquiry 
which  relates  to  the  fact  of  the  bank’s  having  refu- 
sed te  redeem  with  specie  the  notes  of  its  branch- 
es, &r.  Because,  if  the  fact  were  so,  the  commit- 
tee would  enquire  whether  it  was  owing  to  causes 
not  within  the  control  of  the  bank,  or  to  ti  e mii- 
conduct  of  the  latter.  This  e;  q dry,  he  said,  was 
properly  embraced  in  the. resolution,  although  it 
did  not  goto  establish  tbe  fact  of  a violation  of  the 
charier  of  the  bank.  There  were  remedies  in  the 
power  of  government  to  correct  any  misconduct 
short  of  a violation  of  its  charter  on  the  part  o lie 
bank:  it  was  in  the  power  of  congress  to  r q>’<  st 
’die  removal  of  the  directors;  to  direct  the  clepo- 
sitesof  the  government  to  be  withdrawn  from  me 
hunk, or  to  declare  that  the  notes  of  the  bank  should 
no  longer  be  received  in  paymen  t of  duties.  There 
was  therefore  abundant  reason  for  enquiry  into  any 
particular  misconduct  of  the  bank,  though  it  should 
not  amount  o a violation  of  its  charter. 

Mr.  Lowndes  made  a few  other  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  amendment;  among  which  was  this:  that  he 
could  not  conceive  what  greater  power  any  commit- 
tee could  desire  over  a Bank,  than  a carte  blanche  to 
examine  into  its  whole  proceedings. 

The  question  having  been  taken  on  the  proposed 
amendment,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  S3  ayes, 
6.  noes. 

Mr.  Lowndes  then,  to  make  the  inquiry  as  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  moved  to  insert,  after  the 
words  “Bank  of  the  United  States,”  the  words  “/o 
report  thereon”  the  bearing  of  which  the  reader  will 
see. 

Mr.  Spencer  suggested  a different  amendment,  for 
directing  the  committee  also  to  inquire  into  the  in- 
stances of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank,  or  of  any  of  its^ffices  of  Discount  and 
Deposit. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said  he  preferred  his  own  motion, 
since  that  of  Mr.  S.  would  convey  an  imputation  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Directors,  when  it  was  only  the 
object  of  the  house  to  inquire  what  that  conduct 
had  been. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Lowndes  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Barbour , of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  so 
much  of  the  resolution  as  amended,  as  gives  leave 
to  the  committee  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia; 
which,  it  appeared  to  him,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
retain.  With  respect  to  an  inspection  of  the  books 
of  the  Bank,  if  the  necessary  books  could  not  be 
brought  here,  he  should  suppose  the  House  might 
safely  rely  on  transcripts  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
Bank,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Directors  gene- 
rally, of  whom  five  were  appointed  by  the  United 
States.  He  would  not  say  that  he  would  refuse  to 
agree  to  such  a proposition,  if  he  was  convinced  it 
was  absolutely  necessary;  but,  until  he  was,  he 
thought  it  would  comport  better  with  the  usual  man- 
ner of  proceeding  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  have  a transcript  from  the, books  brought 
here,  rather  than  that  the  committee  should  travel  to 
where  the  books  are. 

Mr.  Terry,  of  Cont.  hoped  that  the  motion  would 
not  be  agreed  to,  as  it  would  defeat  the  object  of 
the  resolution.  In  the  first  place,  the  books  were 
not  in  the  keeping  of  the  Directors — they  have  a 
right  to  inspect  the  books,  but  they  are  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Cashier.  The  books,  he  said,  could  not 
be  brought  here,  because  they  were  wanted  every 
day  and  every  hour.  As  to  making  transcripts  of 
the  books,  that,  he  said,  would  indeed  be  an  Her- 
culean task.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
transcripts  within  a reasonable  time.  It  would,  be- 
sides, be  imposing  a hardship  on  the  Bank  of  the 
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United  States,  to  send  its  books  here  and  keep  them 
here  the  necessary  time,  so  long*  almost  wholly  in- 
terrupting the  business  of  the  bank.  He  thought 
the  object  of  the  resolve  could  not  be  attained  So 
readily  in  any  other  way  as  by  an  inspection  of  the 
books;  for  which  purpose,  it  appeared  to  him,  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  committee  should  go  to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Spencer  considered  the  part  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  as  the  essence  of  the  resolution.  It 
amounted,  after  all,  only  to  a leave  to  the  committee 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  if  they  should  think  it  neces- 
sary. Since  an  inspection  of  the  books  of  the  Bank 
was  the  object  of  the  resolve,  the  question  which 
presented  itself  was,  whether  it  was  better  to  bring 
the  books  here  or  to  go  to  the  books.  If  they  were 
brought  hither,  independent  of  the  consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  business  of  the  Bank,  the  labour  of 
the  committee  would  be  unusually  increased  by  the 
confusion  in  which  they  must  be  brought,  and  the 
difficulty  of  aftervvards  arranging  them.  In  regard 
to  transcripts,  the  great  labour  of  making  them  out 
of  the  question,  it  seemed  hardly  fair  to  call  on  the 
gentlemen  implicated  for  the  evidence  of  their  own 
condemnation.  How  far  others  would  be  satisfied, 
said  Mr.  S.  I know  not — but,  for  myself,  1 should 
pot  be  satisfied  with  any  transcript  from  the  books*, 
not  that  I would  impeach  the  integrity  of  those  who 
would  have  to  make  them,  but  that  it  will  take  so 
long  as  to  defeat  the  inquiry  altogether.  It  was 
due  to  the  Bank  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  so  conducted,  as  that  there  should 
be  no  pretence  for  any  doubt  of  the  entire  correct- 
ness of  the  facts  which  the  committee  should  report. 

Mr.  Lowndes  said,  if  there  was  to  be  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Bank  at  all,  it  could  only 
take  place  where  th^ooks  were.  He  wished  for 
his  part,  that  the  inve“gation  should  be  as  close  as 
possible,  that  no  doubt  should  possibly  be  left  on  the 
subject  upon  the  mind  of  any  one.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection that  the  committee  should  go  not  only  to 
Philadelphia,  but  that  they  should  afterwards  repair 
to  the  different  places,  in  succession,  where  branch- 
es were  established.  He  had  no  objection,  there- 
fore, to  give  all  necessary  powers;  but  he  wished 
to  give  no  more  power  than  was  necessary,  and 
should  have  preferred  withholding  the  leave  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  until  the  committee,  finding  it  ne- 
cessary, in  the  course  of  their  investigation , should 
ask  for  it.  This,  he  believed,  had  been  the  usual 
course  in  every  case  heretofore  in  which  such  pow- 
ers had  been  granted.  He  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  amendment,  with  the  determination,  if  the 
Committee  should,  in  the  progress  of  -their  inquiry, 
think  it  necessary  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  to  vote  for 
granting  to  them’ the  necessary  leave. 

* Mr.  Spencer  demanded  the  Yeas  and  Nays  on  this 
motion.  Unless  the  committee  had  adequate  pow- 
ers to  obtain  the  object  in  view,  the  resolution  was 
mere  waste  paper.  What  means  would  they  have 
here  of  detecting  deception,  if  any  were  attempted? 
How  could  they  tell,  any  better  than  they  .could 
now,  whether  the  measures  of  the  bank  were  cor- 
rect or  not?  It  seemed  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
inquiry,  that  personal  inspection  was  necessary;  and 
it  was  the  mode  of  inquiry  which  the  charter  itself 
seemed  to  have  contemplated. 

On  the  question  on  Mr.  Barbour’s  motion  to  strike 
out  the  leave  to  repair  to  Philadelphia,  the  votes 
were,  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  asfollows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Abbot,  Allen.  Vt.  Barbour,  Va.  Bayley,  Bryan, 
Butler,  N.  H-  Clagett,  Cobb.  Crafts.  Cushman,  Darlington,  Desha, 
Earle,  Garnett,  Hale,  Lowndes,  Middleton,  Morton,  Muiuford,  Jer. 
Nelson  H Nelson,  Newton.  Owen.  Pindall,  Rice,  Richards,  Settle, 
SJierwoodj  Silsbee,  J.  S.  Smith,  Southard,  Storrs,  Strother,  WbiU 
iitan.— 34. 


NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  Anderson,  Pa.  Anderson,  Ky.  Austin,. 
Baldwin,  Ball,  Bassett,  Batetnau.  Beecher,  Bellinger,  Bennett, 
Bieunt,  Boden,  Boss,  Burwell.  Butler,  Lou.  Campbell,  Claiborne, 
Colston,  Comstock,  Cook,  Criawford,  Cruger,  Drake,  Edwards,  Elli- 
cott, {Ervin,  S.  C.  Floyd,  Gilbert,  Hall,  N C.  Harrison,  Hendricks* 
Herrick,  Hogg,  Holmes,  Hopkitison  . Hostetter,  Hubbard,  Hunter, 
Huntingdon,  Irving,  N,  Y.  Johnson,  Va.  Johpsoii,  Ky.  Jones,  Kin- 
sey, Lawyer,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Little,  M‘Lane,  Del.  W. .. biclay,  Wuj. 

P.  Maclay,  M;Coj , Marchand,  Mason.  Mass.  Mercer,  Merrill,  Robert 
Moore,  Samuel  Moore,  Moseley,  Murray,  T.  M.  Nelson.  New,  Og- 
den, Ogle,  Orr,  Parrott,  Patterson,  Pegram,  Pitkin , Pleasants,  Poin- 
dexter, Porter,  Heed,  Rhea,  Rich,  Robertson.  Rogers  Buggies, 
Sampson,  Savage,  Sawyer,  Schuyler,  Scudder,  Sevbert,  Shaw,  Sim- 
ldns,  Sloeumb,  Bal.  Smith,  Alex.  Smyth,  Speed,  Spencer,  Stewart, 

N.  C.  Tallmadge,  Tan:,  Taylor,  Terrill,  Terry,  Tompkins,  Town, 
send,  Trimble.  Tucker,  S.  C.  Tyler,  Walker,  N,  C.  Walker,  Ken. 
Wallace,  WendoVer,  Westerki,  Whiteside,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Coil. 
Witliams,  N.  Y.  Williams,  N.  C.  Wilson,  Mass.  Wilson,  Penn.— lti. 

So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  resolution  as 
amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
spect the  books  and  examine  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  report  thereon, 
and  ter  report  whether  the  provisions  of  its  charter 
have  been  violated  or  not;  that  the  said  committee 
have  leave  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
remain  there  as  long  as  may  be  necessary;  that  they 
shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
to  employ  the  requisite  clerks;  the  expense  of  which 
shall  be  audited  and  allowed  by  the  Committee  of 
Accounts,  and  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of 
this  House. 

The  House  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  claims  of  the  representatives  of  Caron 
de  Beaumarchis. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  rose  in  suppoi*t  of 
the  claim;  and,  having  spoken  in  defence  of  it  for 
nearly  an  hour — 

The  committee-  rose,  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again;  and 

The  House  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  1. — Mr.  Abbott,  from  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Mason  from  Rhode  Island,  attended  yesterday. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  announced  to-day 
as  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  thO 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  Messrs.  Spencer,  Lowndes, 
JVPLane,  Bryan  and  Taylor. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  from  the  committee  on  the  Pub- 
lic Lands,  reported  a bill  to  prohibit  the  Choctaw 
tribe  of  Indians  from  settling  or  hunting  on  the  lands 
of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi;  which  , 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr  Linn , of  New-Jersey,  offered  the  following 
resolution. 

« Resolved, , That  the  committee  appointed  on  so 
much  of  the  Message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  as  relates  to  the  unlawful  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  United  States,  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  passing  a law  prohibit- 
ing the  migration  or  transportation  of  slaves  of  ser- 
vants of  color  from  any  state  to  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  cases  where,  by  the  laws  of  sueU 
state,  such  transportation  is  prohibited;  and  that 
they  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Linn  said,  in  introducing  his  resolution,  that 
it  related  to  a subject  of  much  interest  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  and,  as  the  resolution  only  proposed  ua 
inquiry,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  objected  to. 

Mr.  Pomdexte, r,  of  Mississippi,  objected  to  it.  Any 
man,  he  said,  had  a right  to  remove  his  property 
from  one  state  to  another,  and  slaves  as  well  as  any 
other  property,  if  not  prohibited  from  doing  so  by 
the  state  laws.  With  those  laws,  whatever  they 
were,  the  United  States,  lie  said,  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. The  idea  was  a perfectly  novel  one,  that 
there  should  be  a double  set  of  penal  statutes  on 
the  same  subject,  one  set  by  the  states  and  one  by 
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the  United  States;  and  that  the  military  force  of  the 
United  States  should  be  employed  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  penal  statute  of  any  state.  How  were  the 
United  States  to  interfere  on  this  subject?  What  ju- 
dicial tribunal  would  they  resort  to,  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject contemplated?  Any  penal  statute  they  could 
pass  on  the  subject,  Mr.  P.  said,  would  be  entirely 
nugatory,  as  it  could  not  be  earned  into  effect;  and 
he  was,  therefore,  opposed  even  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Colston , of  Virginia,  in  addition  to  what  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Poindexter , in  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution, suggested  that  it  was  perfectly  within  the 
power  of  the  state  sovereignties  to  execute  any  law 
they  might  enact  on  this  subject,  more  effectually 
than  they  could  do  by  the  aid  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States. 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  resolve  was 
then  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative — ayes  60 — 
Jiocs  63. 

The  bill  from  the  Senate  for  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  certain  officers  of  the  .government,  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

, The  bill  for  granting  a pension  of  sixty  dollars  per 
■month  to  Major  General  John  Stark,  was  read  a third 
time. 

On  the  question — Shall  the  bill  pass? 

[A  good  deal  of  remark  followed — very  honoura- 
ble to  the  hoary  veteran,  “the  only  surviving  gene- 
ral officer  of  the  revolution,”  ninety  years  old;  poor 
sand  helpless;  foremost  in  the  battles  of  his  country, 
in  two  wars,  and  now  dependent  on  the  support  of 
his  children;  “themselves  in  very  moderate  circum- 
'Stances,”  &c.] 

The  question  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  finally 
decided  in  the  affirmative  without  division;  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  concurrence. 

Beaumarchais*  claim  occupied  the  remainder  of 
-the  sitting. 

W boxes  dat,  December  2. — Mr.  William  Davidson, 
a representative  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina , 
in  the  place  of  Daniel  M.  Forney,  resigned,  appealed 
this  day,  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Md.  from  the  committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  tp  whom  was  referred  an  inquiry  into 
the  expediency  of  repealing  the  duty  on  imported 
..salt,  made  a report  adverse  to  the  expediency  of  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  which  was  committed  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Ky.  from  the  committee  on  milita- 
ry affaire,  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a national  armory  on  the  western  waters. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  a communica- 
tion from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting an  estimate  of  the  appropriations  proposed  for 
tfie  service  of  the  year  1S19;  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution;— 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  act  passed  at  the  last  session,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  suspend,  for  a limited  time,  the  sale  or  forfei- 
ture of  lands  for  failure  in  completing  the  payments 
thereon;”  and  also  to  inquire  what  further  relief  it 
may  be  proper  to  give  to  the  persons  who  are  indeb- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  lands 

In  support  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  H.  briefly  referred 
tt>  the  difficulty  which  at  present  existed  in  Ohio,  in 
making  payments  for  land  in  the  kind  of  money  re- 
quired by  the  Treasury  Department,  which,  from  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  Ohio, 
Fas  now  very  limited,  the  notes  of  all  such  banks  be- 


ing refused,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  extend- 
ing the  indulgence  mentioned  in  his  resolution.  Tl^e 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bryan,  of  North  Carolina,  asked  and  obtained 
permission  of  the  House  to  be  excused  from  serving 
on  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  B.  sta- 
ted that,  in  asking  this  indulgence,  he  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  a desire  to  shrink  from  the  important  duty 
assigned  him,  but  that  he  was  a stockholder  of  the 
institution,  and,  as  such,  conceived  that  delicacy  for- 
bade his  being  one  of  those  appointed  to  make  the 
investigation  ordered  by  the  House— an  investigation, 
upon  the  result  of  which  the  future  character  and 
prospects  of  the  institution  would  mainly  depend.* 

Various  other  business  was  transacted  of  no  pre- 
sent importance.  Beaumarchais’  claim  again  occu- 
pied the  time  of  a committee  of  the  whole.  Mr- 
Hopkinson  opposed,  and  Mr.  Ervin,  of  S.  C.  sup- 
ported the  claim. 

'I'hursdaxj's  proceedings. 

The  president  communicated  to  the  senate  “a 
full  view  of  the  operations  of  our  troops  employed 
in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida.”  This  will  be  pub. 
lished,  of  course. 

Also  a message  a9  follow?: — 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate  of 
the  25 1 h of  last  month,  requesting  to  be  furnished 
with  such  information  as  may  be  possessed  by  the 
executive,  touching  the  execution  of  so  much  of 
the  first  article  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace  and  ami- 
ty between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  United 
States,  as  relates  to  the  restitution  of  slaves,  arid 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  communicated,  I 
lay  before  the  senate  a report  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  on  the  1st.  mst.  in  relation  to  that 
subject.  JAMES  MONROE. 

December  2,  1818. 

Department  of  State,  \st  December,  1818. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  on  the  25th  ultimo, 
requesting  information  not  heretofore  communi- 
cated, relating  to  the  restitution  of  slaves,  conform- 
ably to  the  first  article  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has 
the  honor  of  reporting  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  difference  of  construction 
given  by  the  two  governments  to  that  part  of  the 
first  article  of  the  treaty,  and  the  claim  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  indemnity  foe 
slaves  carried  away  contrary  to  its  stipulations, 
form  one  of  the  subjects  of  negociation  now  pend- 
ing in  England;  which  negociation  having  com- 
menced towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  August, 
no  report  of  its  progress  has  yet  been  received  at 
this  department,  from  the  plenipotentiaries,  to 
whom,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  committed. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  nothing  was 
transacted  of  present  importance,  except  that  Mr. 
Bunvell  was  announced  as  having  been  appointed 
on  the  committee  of  investigation  respecting  the 
bank  of  toe  United  States,  vice  Mr.  Bryan , ex- 
cused. 

And  after  the  disposal  of  some  minor  business, 
the  house  went  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on 
Beaumarchais  claim. 


* It  would  have  been  well  if  every  gentleman,  si- 
tuated like  Mr.  Bryan,  had  felt  the  like  delicacy  in 
voting  upon  the  subject  at  all. — Ed.  Reg-. 
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Gov.  Rabun  and  Gen.  Jackson. 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  GOVERNOR 
RABUN  AND  GENERAL  JACKSON 


I left  Hartford  before  my  order  reaches  him,  I call 
upon  you,  as  goVernor  of  Georgia,  to  aid  in  car- 
I rying  into  effect,  my  order  for  his  arrest  and  con- 
I finement,  which  I trust  will  be  afforded,  and  capt. 


Copy  of  a letter  from  governor  Rabun  to  general  Jack-  ( Wright  brought  to  condign  punishment  for  thisun- 
son,  dated  Executive  Department,  Ga.  AfilledgevilleA  paralleled  murder.  It  is  strange  that  this  hero  had 
21st  March,  1818.  not  followedjthe  trail  of  the  murderers  of  your  citi- 

Sir, — You  have  no  doubt  been  apprised,  thatj  Zens,  it  would  have  led  to  Mickasuckv,  where  we 
since  your  departure  from  Hartford  with  the  Geor-  j found  the  bleeding  scalps  of  your  citizens,  but  there 
gia  militia,  that  the  Indians  have  been  hovering  on  ; might  have  been  more  danger  in  this,  than  attack- 
the  frontier  of  Telfair  county;  that  they  have  killed  ing  a village  containing  a few  superannuated  women 

arms  or 
fix  a stain 


a Mr.  Bush,  and  wounded  his  son,  and  being  pursu-j  and  men,  and  a few  young  wonifen,  without 
ed  by  the  citizens  of  that  county  have  met  them  in  protectors.  This  act  will,  to  the  last  age,  fi: 

' hostile  array,  when  an  engagement  took  place  which'  upon  the  character  of  Georgia, 
lasted  nearly  an  hour,  in  which  our  little  detach-  — . — 

ment  (consisting  of  only  thirty  four  men)  lost  seve- : Copy  of  a letter  from  governor  Rabun  to  general  Jack 
' ral  killed  and  a number  badly  wounded.  This  ren-  ■ ‘ ' - - 

countre  has  excited  considerable  alarm  on  that  fron- 
tier,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  many  instances,  flying 
' from  their  homes  for  the  want  of  protection 


son,  in  reply,  dated  Executive  Department,  Ga. 
Miltedgeville,  1st  June,  1818. 

Sir, — 1 have  lately  had  the  honor  to  receive' 
3'ours  of  the  7th  of  May,  founded  on  a communica-  ■ 
The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  request  tion  from  general  Glascock,  relative  to  the  attack 
you  will  be  so  good,  as  to  station  some  troops  near,  recently  made  on  the  Chehaw  village.  Had  you, 
the  Big-bend  of  the  Oakmulgee,  and  at  or  near  the  sir>  or  g>en.  Glascock  been  in  possession  of  the  facts 
most  assailable  points  below  that  place.  If  it  is  not  that  produced  the  affair,  it  is  to  be  presumed  at 
convenient  for  you  to  furnish  the  necessary  force,  least,  that  you  would  not  have  indulged  in  a strain 

so  indecorous  and  unbecoming. — I had  on  the  21st. 
of  March  last,  stated  the  situation  of  our  bleeding 
frontier  to  you,  and  requested  you,  in  respectful 
•terms,  to  detach  a part  of  your  overwhelming  force 
for  our  protection,  or,  that  you  would  furnish  sup- 
plies and  I would  order  out  more  troops,  to  which 
you  have  never  yet  deigned  to  reply.  You  state  in 
a very  haughty  tone,  that  las  governor  of  a state 
within  your  military  division  have  no  right  to  give  a. 


you  will  please  give  instructions  for  supplying  such 
detachments  as  may  in  that  event  be  ordered  into 
the  service  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  with 
rations,  &c.  I hope  you  will  write  me  on  this  sub- 
ject without  delay,  as  great  alarm  has  been  produ- 
ced by  the  hostile  attitude  which  the  enemy  has 
assumed. 


Ra- 


Gopy  of  a letter  from  general  Jackson  to  governor 
bun,  dated  on  march  towards  Pensacola,  7 miles  ad-  \ military  order  whilst  you  are  in  the  field.”  Wretched 
vance  of  Port  Gadsden,  May  7 , 1818.  J and  contemptible  indeed,  must  be  our  situation  if 

Sir, — I have  this  moment  received  by  express,  the  ; this  be  the  fact;  when  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
‘letter  cf  general  Glascock,  (a  copy  of  which  is  en-i  Georgia  shall  have  been  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  a 


closed)  detailing  the  base,  cowardly  and  inhuman 
attack,  on  the  old  women  and  men  of  the  Chehaw 
village,  whilst  the  warriors  of  that  village  were 
with  me  fighting  the  battles  of  our  country  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  at  a time  too,  when  un- 
doubted testimony  had  been  obtained,  and  was  in 
my  possession,  and  also  in  the  possession  of  general 
Glascock,  of  their  innocence  of  the  charge  of  kil- 
ing  Leigh  and  the  other  Georgian  at  Cedar  creek. 

That  a governor  of  a state  should  assume  the  right 
to  make  war  against  an  Indian  tribe,  in  perfect  peace 
with,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
is  assuming  a responsibility,  that  I trust,  you  will 
be  able  to  excuse  to  the  government  of  the  United 
. States,  to  which  you  will  have  to  answer,  and 
through  which  I had  so  recently  passed,  promising 
the  aged  that  remained  at  home  my  protection,  and 
taking  the  warriors  with  me  in  the  campaign,  is  as 
unaccountable  as  strange. — But  it  is  still  more 
strange  that  there  could  exist,  within  the  United 
States,  a cowardly  monster  in  human  shape,  that 
could  violate  the  sanctity  of  a flag,  when  borne  by 
any  person,  but  more  particularly  when  in  the  hands 
of  a superannuated.  Indian  chief,  worn  down  with 
age.  Such  base  cowardice  and  murderous  conduct, 
as  this  transaction  affords,  has  not  its  parallel  in  his- 
tory, and  shall  meet  with  its  merited  punishment. 

You,  sir,  as  governor  of  a state,  within  my  milita- 
ry division,  have  no  right  to  give  a military  order 
whilst  I am  in  the  field;  and  this  being  an  open  and 
violent  infringement  of  the  treaty  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  capt.  Wright  must  be  prosecuted  and  pu- 
nished for  this  outrageous  murder,  and  I have 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  irons, 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  known  upon  the  subject.  If  he  has 


military  despotism,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  your 
imperious  doctrine  be  tamely  submitted  to. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  savages  continue 
their  depredations  on  our  unprotected  frontier,  l 
shall  think  and  act  for  myself  in  that  respect.  You 
demand,  that  “capt.  Wright  be  delivered  in  irons  to  ma- 
jor Davis,  your  agent.”  If  you,  sir,  are  unacquainted 
with  the  fact,  I beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  -capt.  , 
Wright  was  not  under  your  command,  for  he  has 
been  appointed  an  officer  in  the  Chatham  county 
militia,  which  had  been  drafted  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  assisting  gen.  Gaines  in  reducing  Amelia 
Island.  That  object  having  been  accomplished  be- 
fore our  militia  had  taken  the  field,  gen.  Gaines  as 
soon  as  their  organization  was  completed,  assumed 
the  right  of  ordering  them  to  the  frontier  without 
even  consulting  the  state  authority  on  the  subject, 
capt.  Wright  at  that  time  being  in  a state  of  debili- 
ty, failed  to  march,  and  of  course  was  not  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States — he,  how- 
ever, followed  on  to  Hartford,  where  finding  him- 
self not  likely  to  be  received  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  tendered  his  services  to  command 
the  contemplated  expedition,  which  were  accord- 
ingly accepted;  having  violated  his  orders  by  de- 
stroying the  Chehaw  village,  instead  of  Hoponnis 
and  Philemmis  towns  (against  which  the  expedition 
was  directed)  I hac^ previous  to  receiving  your  de- 
mand, ordered  him  to  be  arrested;  but  before  he 
was  apprehended,  agreeably  to  my  orders,  he  was 
taken  by  your  agent,  and  afterwards  liberated  by 
the  civil  authority. — I have  since  had  him  arrested 
and  confined;  and  shall  communicate  the  whole 
transaction  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
for  his  decision,  together  with  a copy  of  your  let- 
ter. 
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Copy  of  a letter  from  gen.  Jackson  to  gov.  Rabun,  I 
dated  Head-quarters,  Division  South,  JVaahville,  | 
Tenn.  August  1,  1818. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  the  1st  of  June  was  not  re- 1 
ceived  until  this  day;  though  a gasconading  notice  1 
of -such  a communication  having  been  written  ap- 
peared long  since  in  the 'Georgia  journals.  I amt 
not  disposed  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  you  i 
relative  to  our  respective  duties;  but  would  recom- 1 
mend  an  examination  of  the  laws  of  our  country  be- 
fore you  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  “The  J 
liberty  of  the  people  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  mili-  J 
tary  despotism,”  are  cant  expressions  for  political  | 
purposes— the  better  part  of  the  community  know  j 
too  well  that  they  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  j 
that  quarter.  The  military  have  rights  secured  to  j 
them  by  the  laws  of  our  country  as  well  as  the  civil,  • 
and  in  my  respect  for  those  of  the  latter  I will  never 
permit  those  of  the  former  to  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity. 

Your  letter  of  the  2l6t  of  March,  on  which  you 
and  the  journalists  dwell  with  so  much  force,  you 
must  have  been  aware  could  not  have  reached  me 
in  time  to  produce  the  object  required. — “The  si- 
tuation of  our  bleeding  frontier”  at  that  period  was 
magnified  by  the  apprehensions  of  a few  frontier 
settlers,  and  those  who  had  not  understanding  e- 
jiough  to  penetrate  into  the  designs  of  my  opera- 
tions. You  have  forgot  that  col.  Hayne,  with  3 or 
,408  Tennesseeans  made  a movement  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  pretended  assailed  point  of  Georgia,  and 
did  not  pursue  me  until  satisfied  of  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  that  frontier. 

Whilst  you  are  so  tenacious  of  your  own  execu- 
tive powers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  upon 
what  authority  captain  Wright  received  instructions 
to  call  for  a reinforcement  from  Fort  Early,  garri- 
soned bv  militia  who  you  will  not  deny  were  at  that 
time  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  under 
my  command. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  governor  Rabun  to  general  Jack- 
son in  reply , dated  Executive  Department,  Ga.  Alii, 
ledgeville , 1st  September , 1818. 

S iii, — I have  lately  had  the  honor  to  receive  vour 
letter  of  the  lstult.  I supposed  that  our  corres-’ 
'pondence  on  this  subject  had  finally  terminated;  but 
' a renewal  on  your  part  has  induced  me  to  make  this 
short  reply. 

I find  that  the  same  angry  disposition  which  (no 
doubt)  dictated  your  letter  of  the  7th  of  May  last,  is 
still  rankling  in  your  breast. 

It  is  very  certain  that  I have  never  intentionally 
assailed  j'our  feelings,  or  wantonly  provoked  your 
.frowns;  and  I flatter  myself  it  is  equally  certain  that 
I shall  never  find  it  necessary  to  court  your  smiles. 

Toil  are  not  disposed  to  enter  into  a controversy  with 
1 me  relative  to  our  respective  duties;  but  recommend  an 
examination  of  the  laws  of  our  counti'y  before  I again 
hazard  an  opinion  on  the  subject Your  advice  is 
.good  and  should  be  attended  to  (at  least)  by  all  pub- 
lic officers.  I hope  you  will  now  permit  me  in  turn 
to  recommend  to  you,  that  before  you  undertake  to 
prosecute  another  campaign,  you  examine  the  or- 
ders of  your  superiors  with  more  attention  than  usu- 
al. You  assert  that  “the  better  part  of  the  commu- 
nity know  too  well  that  they  have  no  tiling  to  appre- 
hend from  a military  despotism,”  and  in  proof  of 
this  assertion,  it  might  have  been  well  for  you  to 
have  called  my  attention  to  your  late  proceedings  at 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  as  affording  conclusive  evi- 
dence on  that  point. 

The  situation  of  our  bleeding  frontier,  you  say, 
^was.  magnified  (>y  the  apprdhensi’ms  of  a few  frorttier 


settlers , and  those  who  had  not  understanding  enough  to 
penetrate  into  the  design  of  your  operations .”  Indeed, 
sir,  we  had  expected  that  your  presence  at  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  would  have  afforded 
complete  protections  our  bleeding  and  distressed 
citizens,  bordering  on  an  extensive  and  unprotected 
frontier;  but  our  prospects  were  only  delusive;  for 
it  would  seem  that  the  laurels  expected  in  Florida 
was  the  object  that  accelerated  you  more  than  the 
protection  of  the  “ ignorant ” Georgians. 

If  “col.  Hayne  and  his  3 or  480  Tennesseeans 
made  a movement  for  the  security  of  the  pretended 
assailed  point  of  Georgia,”  it  certainly  was  a ven 
unsuccessful  one. 

When  you  shall  have  explained  to  me  by  what 
authority  you  sent  major  Davis  into  this  state  with 
orders  to  apprehend  cap'.  Wright,  (who  was  not 
under  your  command)  and  place  him  in  irons,  fkc. 
then  I shall  deem  it  mv  duty  to  explain  to  yoru  the 
motives  w hich  induced  me  to  cull  for  a reinforce- 
ment from  Fort  Early. 


Weights  and  Measures, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  REGISTER. 

Sir — I take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  for  publica- 
tion, a report  on  measures  and  weights  which  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  was  made  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States;  experience  and  observation, 
since,  have  confirmed  the  opinion,  that  multiplies 
and  divisions  in  a decimal  ratio,  of  an  unit,  known 
and  familiar  to  us  at  present  as  well  as  in  past 
transactions,  are  preferable  to  the  compound  me- 
thod of  account,  or  to  an  entire  change  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  unit. 

The  publication  of  the  document  may  probably 
draw  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  as 
proposed  by  the  constitution — the  inconvenience 
of  the  present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  is 
very  sensibly  felt — there  is  nearly  a quart  difference 
in  the  bushel  of  our  great  trading  cities  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

I am,  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

- In  Senate,  January  29,  1793 — The  Committee  to 
whom  wTas  referred  the  Motions  before  the  Se- 
nate relative  to  the  Measures  and  Weights  of  the 
United  States — Report, 

1st.  That  the  standard  for  the  measures  and 
weights  of  the  United  States  be  an  uniform  cylin- 
drical rod  cf  iron,  of  such  length  a*?  in  the  latitude 
of  forty-five  degrees  in  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
in  an  apartment  of  uniform  temperature,  shall  per- 
form its  vibrations  in  one  second  of  mean  time;  that 
the  diameter  of  such  rod  shall  not  be  more  than 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  its  length,  nor 
the  arc  of  its  vibrations  more  than  four  degrees, 
and  that  the  said  standard  rod  shall  be  divided  into 
four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  equal  parts. 

2d.  That  the  unit  of  measures  of  length  shall  be 
a foot,  which  shall  be  equal  in  length  to  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  aforesaid  standard  rod. 

That  sixty-six  feet  shall  be  a drain,  and  eighty 
chains  a mile. 

3cl.  That  measures  of  surface  be  made  by  squares 
of  the  me  as;  ires  of  length;  but  in  the  case  of  land 
the  unit  shall  be  an  acre,  which  shall  contain  forty- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  square  feet. 

4th.  That  the  unit  of  the  measures  of  capacity 
shall  be  a bushel,  which  shall  contain  one  cubit 
foot  and  a quarter  of  a cubit  foot. 

.%h.  That  the  unit  of  weights  shall  be  a pound, 
which  shall  be  equal  in  weight  to  sixteen  thousand 
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cubit  cents  of  a foot  of  rain  water,  measured  and 
weighed  in  an  apartment  of  uniform  temperature. 

, 6th.  That  the  units  of  the  measures  and  weights 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  cents  or 
hundred  parts,  and  where  necessary  into  mills  or 
thousandth  parts;  and  in  the  case  of  weights  the 
mill  shall  be  divided  into  seven  grains. 
Explanation  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 

the  Senate,  to  whom  the  subject  of  Weights  and 

Measures  was  referred. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  a rod  which  vibrates  seconds  in  the 
latitude  of  forty -five  degrees,  is  fifty-eight  inches 
and  sixty-eight  hundreds  of  an  inch  in  length;  by 
dividing  a rod  of  that  length  into  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  equal  parts,  one  hundred  of  those  parts 
Will  be  equal  to  twelve  of  the  above  mentioned 
inches,  or  the  foot  now  in  use.  In  this  way  a rod 
may  be  made  a standard,  and  if  the  present  mea- 
sures be  lost  or  become  uncertain,  it  may  be  al- 
ways resorted  to  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
by  making  due  allowances  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude. 

The  committee  propose  to  make  certain  mea- 
sures and  weights  now  in  use,  the  units  of  the 
measures  and  weights  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  adoption  of  the  system  may  be  the  naore  easy 
to  the  community,  as  no  difference  will  take  place 
in  the  contents  of  the  units.  It  is  also  proposed 
tkatthe  units  should  be  divided  into  cents  or  hun- 
dred parts;  this  division  would  make  the  arithme- 
tic necessary  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  easy 
to  every  capacity,  as  the  four  simple  rules  would 
be  sufficient,  without  the  compound  methods;  and 
as  the  divisions  of  the  units  of  the  measures  and 
weights  would  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  unit 
of  the  money  of  account,  the  same  species  of  arith- 
metical calculation  would  take  place,  and  the  com- 
putation of  either  would  soon  be  easy  and  familiar. 
By  the  division  of  the  units  into  cents,  the  denomi- 
nations of  the  measures  and  weights  would  be  few 
in  number,  and  these  familiar  to  our  ideas,  and  the 
memory  would  be  no  longer  burthened  with  the 
perplexing  multiplies  and  divisions  of  the  present 
measures  and  weights. 

In  the  measures  of  length,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
foot,  chain  and  mile  should  remain  the  same  as 
those  now  in  use.  The  division  of  the  foot  into 
cents,  will  be  convenient  for  workmen,  as  Gunter’s 
carpenter’s  rule,  which  is  generally  used,  is  divid- 
ed into  cents,  as  well  as  into  inches;  so  that  the  re- 
lative pi*oportion  between  them  may  be  easily  as- 
certained. The  chain  is  the  instrument  generally 
used  in  measuring  distances,  and  is  found  from  ex- 
perience to  be  the  most  convenient  length  for  ac- 
tual mensuration:  it  is  four  of  the  present  rods  or 
poles,  twenty-two  yards,  or  sixty-six  feet;  and  ten 
chains  make  one  of  the  present  furlongs. 

In  the  measure  of  land,  the  acre  is  proposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  acre  in  use,  and  in  measuring  of 
land  the  chain  is  also  used;  it  is  already  divided  into 
hundred  parts,  called  links;  chains  and  links  multi- 
plied by  chains  an^l  links,  give  acres  and  decimals 
of  an  acre,  which  has  occasioned  the  division  of  an 
acre  uito  cents,  to  prevail  already  in  some  of  the 
states,  in  preference  to  roods  and  perches. 

In  measures  of  capacity,,  the  bushel  is  proposed 
to  be  a cubic  foot  and  a quarter,  or  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches,  which  is  about 
a mean  of  the  several  bushels  now  in  use;  some  of 
the  states  having  bushels  containing  near  fifteen 
cubic  inches  more,  and  others  near  as  much  less, — 
it  is  the  quantity  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  report  on  measures  and  weights;  hi» 


idea  is  also  adopted  of  abolishing  the  distinction  be* 
tween  wet  and  dry  measures,  of  disregarding  the 
Ale  and  Wine  gallons,  and  of  having  only  one  mea* 
sure  of  capacity.  Bv  dividing  the  bushel  into  cents* 
an  easy  reference  may  be  made  from  the  cents  to 
the  different  measures  of  capacity  now  in  use:  fifty 
cents  will  be  equal  to  the  half  bushel,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  the  peck;  twelve  cents  will  be  equal 
to  the  gallon  used  in  some  of  the  states,  and  three 
cents  to  the  quart. 

Tn  weights,  the  pound  is  proposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Avoirdupois  pound,  and  the  grain  the 
same  as  the  Troy  grain;  by  dividing  the  pound  into 
cents,  the  cents  into  tenths  or  mills,  and  the  mill 
into  seven  grains,  a series  is  formed  which  con- 
nects with  exactness  the  pound  Avoirdupois  with 
the  grain  Troy.  In  weighing  large  quantities  the 
Avoirdupois  series  is  used;  in  weighing  Valuable 
articles,  as  gold,  silver  or  diamonds,  or  small  quan- 
tities as  medicines,  the  Troy  series  is  used;  the 
two  series  may  therefore  be  connected  so  as  to 
make  but  one  species  of  weights  necessary,  with- 
out any  inconvenience:  The  weights  for  gold  and 
silver,- the  steelyards,  and  the  common  iron  weights., 
may  continue  to  be  used,  and  be  adapted  to  the 
new  series. 


CHRONICLE: 

We  have  tire  official  act  of  the  allied  sovereigns' 
in  congress  at  At'xda  Chapelle,  for  withdrawing 
their  troops  from  France:  and  a long  note  from  the 
Spanish  minister  Pizarro,  to  Mr.  Erving,  our  mi- 
nister to  Madrid,  on  the  occupation  ofthe  Florida a 
— both  which  shall  appear  hereafter. 

We  have  a report  that  a conspiracy  has  been 
discovered  at  Bttenos  Ayres,  against  Pueyrre- 
don,  which  had  for  its  object  to  seize  on  his  per- 
son and  send  him  out  of  the  country.  The  con- 
spirators, among  whom  were  a number  ofthe  most 
respectable  citizens  of  Buenos  Ayres,  were  all  ar- 
rested the  same  night  in  their  beds  and  committed 
to  prison. 

Mouse's  Point — The  Montreal  Herald  says,  that 
Rouse's  point , on  lake  Champlain,  the  key  of  that 
lake — the  place  at  which  we  have  erected  a great 
fort,  is  found  to  be  on  the  Canada  side  of  line  45, 
as  laid  down  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Cincinnati  banlcs.  The  suspension  of  specie, 
payments  of  these  banks,  has  filled  all  the  western 
country  with  distress  or  alarm,  Several — ten  or 
twelve  other  banks,  we  believe,  have  followed  their 
lead,  and  also  suspended  payment  of  their  debts 
from  the  same  cause — and  others  may  be  expect- 
ed to  do  the  like,  for  specie  is  drawn  from  that 
quarter  by  waggon  loads.  We  intended  to  have 
given  a full  history  of  these  transactions,  accompa- 
nied with  some  remarks— but  have  not  room  for 
them,  and  perhaps  they  would  be  of  no  use.  The 
Cincinnati  banks  owed  large  sums  to  the  office 
there,  which  they  were  peremptorily  required  to 
pay — they  could  not  pay  the  branch  and  have  re- 
fused to  pay  any  body.  We  had  fully  expected 
this — for  we  must  believe  the  branches  at  several 
places  have  been  managed  with  a particular  view 
to  produce  such  a result,  and  unfortunately  they 
hafe  too  much  power  to  bring  them  about.  And  the 
serious  fact  will  every  day  become  more  and  more 
manifest,  that  the  mammoth  will  not  bear  a rival, 
or  suffer  any  other  bank  to  exist  but  itself-— if  it 
can  prevent  it;  to  secure  to  itself  a monopoly  of 
i!»e  whole  money  concerns  of  the  United  States, 
When  that  comes  to  pass — God  help  the  people^ 
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Annual  Treasury  Report. 

Transmitted  to  both  homes  of  congress,  Nov.  23. 

In  obedience  lo  the  directions  of  the  “act  sup- 
plementary to  the  act  to  establish  the  treasury  de- 
partment,” the  secretary  of  the  treasury  respect- 
fully  submits  the  following  reports  and  estimates. 
REVENUE 

The  nett  revenue  arising  from  duties  upon  imports  and  tonnage, 
internal  duties,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  postage  and  incidental 
receipts,  during  the  year  1816,  amounted  to  dolls.  36,743,574  07 
viz: 

Customs  27,569,769  71 

Internal  duties  4,396,133  25 

Direct  tax  2,735,34^  20 

Public  lands,  exclusive  of  Missisippi 
Stock,  1,754,487  38 

Postage  and  incidental  receipts  237,840  53 

And  that  which  accrued  from  the  same  sources  du- 
ring the  year  1817.  amounted  to  24,387,933  08 

viz: 

Customs  (see  statement  A)  17,547,540  89 

Internal  duties  and  direct  tax. (see  state- 
ment B)  4,512,287  81 

Public  lands  exclusive  of  Mississippi 
stock  (see  statement  C)  2,015.977 

Postage  and  incidental  receipts  312, l87  38 

l?  is  ascertained  that  the  gross  amo  ir<t  of  duties 
On  merchandize  and  tonnage,  which  have  accrued 
during  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year, 
exceeds  §21,000,000,  and  that  the  sales  of  the  po*  - 
lie  lands,  during  the  same  period,  greatly  exceed, 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  those  of  the  corres 
ponding  quarters  of  the  last  year. 

The  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  three  first  quarters  of 
the  year,  are  estimated  to  amount  to  dolls.  17,167,362  26 
viz: 

Customs  13,401,409  65 

Internal  revenue  and  direct  tax  993.574  36 

Public  lands,  exclusive  of  Mississippi 
, stol:k  , 1,875,^31  20 

Interest  upon  bank  dividends  525,000 

Postage  and  incidental  receipts  49.433  19 

Repayments  into  the  treasury  3.  2,708  86 

And  the  payments  into  the  treasury  during  the  fourth 

5 ot"t*lc  >'ear>  from  tlie  saiae  sources,  are  es- 

5.000,000 


timated  at 


Making  the  total  amount  estimated,  to  be  received 
’'\t0,  thej  treasury  during  the  y-ar  1818  22,167,862  26 

Which,  added  to  the  balance  iu  the  treasury  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  last,  exclusive  of 8, 809, 872  dollars  10 

cents,  id  treasury  notes,  amounting  to  , 6,179.883  3s 

Makes  the  aggregate  amount  of  28,347,745  64 

Hie  application  of  this  sum,  for  the  year  1818,  is  es- 
tiTnateo  as  follows:  viz. 

‘I?!'1  September,  the  payments  (exclusive  of 
9,148,237  40  ot  treasury  notes, which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  treasury  and  cancelled)  have  amounted  to 
. . dolls.  16,760.337  05 

Civil,  diplomatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenees  3,289,806  23 

Military  service  including 
arrearage  5,620,263  08 

Naval  service,  including 
the  permanent  appro- 
priation for  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  navy  2,333,0(10 

Public  debt,  exclusive  of 
the  9,148.237  40  of  trea- 
sury notes  which  have 
been  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury  and  cancelled  5,4(57,26  7 69 
During  the  4th  quarter  it  is  estimated 
that  the  payment*  will  amount  to 
r.  .V*/  . . . dolls.  9,475,000 

Civil,  diplomatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenees  520.000 
Military  services  1.175,000 

Naval  service  575,000 

Public  debt  to  1st  of  Jan. 

4819  7,205,000 


Making  the  aggregate  amount  of 


26,215,317  05 

And  leaving,  on  the  1st  day  of  January  i31<L  a ba- 
lance in  the  treasury,  estimated  at  2,112,403  50 

Vot.  x V.- — la. 


OF  THIS  PUBLIC  DEBT; 

The  publib  debt  which  was  contracted  before  the  y<-arlSl2,  and 
which  was  redeemed  on  the  1st  day  oK  October.  1817.  :**  np. 
pears  hy  statement  (1  JamoUMted  to  31,335;7H8  29 

By  the  same  statement  it  app  ars  that  the  funded 
debt  Contracted  subsequent  to  tile  1st  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1812,  amounted  to  63,07 1.9 13  14 

Making  together  the  aggregate  amount  of  99,907,721  4; 

Which  sum  agrees  with  ihe  statement  of  the  oorc- 
deemed  amount,  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1817, 
as  per  last  report,  excepting  the  Sum  of  4,123  < 8 
over  estimated,  ami  which  has  not  been  corrected 
by  actual  settl-uient. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  there  was  added  to  the 
above  ahiount,  for  treasury  notes  brought  into  the 
treasury  and  cancelled,  anil  for  which  the  following 
stock  was  issued,  viz: 

In  six  percent. stock  234.422  10 

In  seven  per  edit,  stock  99,019 


From  which  deduct  seVp n per  cent, 
stobk,  purchased  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1817  322,934  60 

And  also  the  reimbursement  of  old  six 
per  cent,  stock,  and  deferred,  between 
1st  OcL  1817,  and  1st  January,  1818  800,830  98 


333.441  10 
too, Ml, 162  53 


1,133.815  58 


Making  the  public  debt  \Vhich  was  unredeemed  Oil 
th  1st  Jan.  1818.  as  p<-r  statement  (2)  amount  to  99,107,346  93 
From  the  1st  January  t«3ntli  September  1818,  inclu- 
sive, there  was,  by  funding  treasury  notes,  and  3 
per  cent,  stock.  (i0.  08)  issued,  added  to  the  public 
debt,  as  appears  by  statement  (.3)  the  amount  of  73*795  49 

99,181,143  44 

Prom  which  deduct  the  amount  of  stock 
purchased  and  redeemed  during  that  pe- 
riods per  statement  (4)  415,993  8? 

And  also  tin;  estimated 
amount  of  the  final  re 
iinhurseinent  of  the 
old  6 per  cent,  stock  709,312  03 
And  the  estimated  re1 
imbnrseinent  of  the 
deferred  6 per  cent 
stock  23(5.4(51  76 

9.30,713  29 

—1.3  55.707  6B 

Making  on  that  day,  as  appears  by  statement  (3)  the 
aggregate  amount  of  ’ 97;R25,434  78 

Sine  the  30th  September  there  lias  been  redeemed,  or  provision 
made  for  the  redemption  of  a moiety  of  tiie'LuiisiJ 
ana  stock,  unpaid  ou  tlie  1st  Oct.  !8;S  4,W7,9„0  00 
And  there  will  he  reimbursed,  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  deferred  6 per  cent,  stuck,  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  18 .9,  by  estimate  2^2.091  68 

— 1 5*230,041  61 


There  will  remain  unredeemed,  by  estimate,  on  t he 
first  day  of  January,  1819,  the  sum  of  <$2,595,593  15 

By  statement  (5)  the  treasury  notes  which  are  yet  in  circulation, 
are  estimated  at  207,506  00 

By  statement  (6)  it  appears  that  the  whole  of  the  awards  made 
by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  sev  nil 
acts  lor  indemnifying  certain  elaimanls  of  public 
lands-,  amount  to  4,252,151  12 

Of  which  sum  there  lifts  been  received  at  the  office 
oftlie  commissioner  of  the  gen-ral  land  office,  as 
appears  by  statement  C,  the  stun  of  1.026,684  03 

Leaving  outstanding  art  the  date  of  the  sveral  re- 
turns from  the  land  districts*  the  sum  of  3,255,407  00 

It  is  proper  to  observes  ImweVer,  that  extensive  sales  have  been 
made  in  the  Alabama  territory  in  the  months  of  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November,  o!  which  no  returns  have  yet  been  receivco' 

Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  ea'pendi- 
tore,  f ,r  the  year  1819. 

In  flip  annn*l  ripoft  of  the  stale  of  the  treasury* 
of  the  5th  of  December4,  181?,  the  permanent  re- 
venue was  estimated  at  §24,525,000  per  anntlm* 
and  the  annual  expenditures*  according*  to  the 
then  existing-  laws,  was  stated  at  §21,946, ”51  f\. 
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IJy  the  acis  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  the  in- 
ternal duties,  estimated  at  §2,500.000  per  annum, 
were  repealed,  whilst  the  expenditure  w is  aug 
mented  ta  nearly  §25,000,000;  and  that  of  the  en- 
suing vear  is  estimated  at  not  less  than  §24,515- 
219  76. 

The  apparent  deficit  produced  bv  these  acts, 
and  by  the  application  of  more  than  §2,500,000  to 


metals  to  the  East  Indies  during  the  present  year 
have  produced  a pressure  upon  them,  which  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  contract  their  discounts, 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  from  circulation  a 
large  proportion  of  their  notes.  This  operation, 
so  oppressive  to  their  debtors,  but  indispensibly 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  specie  payments, 
must  be  continued,  until  gold  and  silver  shall  form 


the  payment  of  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  j a just  proportion  of  the  circulating  currency.  In 
principal  of  the  public  debt,  beyond  the  annual  ap  pissing  through  this  ordeal,  punctuality  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  §10,000.000  for  that  object,  has  (charge  of  debts,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  go- 
been  supplied  by  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  on  jverhment,  will  be  considerably  impaired,  and  welt 
account  of  the  acre  -rage  of  the  direct  tax  and  in-  founded  apprehensions  are  entertained,  that,  until 


terual  duties,  and  by  the  balance  of  more  that 
§6,000.0 00,  which  was  in  the  treasury  on  the  first 
clay  of  January,  1818. 

These  temporary  sources  of  supply  being  nearly 
f xhaustedr  the  expenditure  of  the  year  18-19,  must 
principally  depend  upon  the  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury from  the  permanent  revenue  during  that  year. 
As  was  anticipated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  re 
action  produced  by  the  excessive  importations  of 
f ireign  merchand ize,  during  tlie  years  2815  and 
1816,  acquired  its  greatest  force  in  the  year  1817- 
It  is  presumed,  that  the  revenue  which  shall  ac 
crae  during  the  present  year  from  imports  and 
tonnage,  may  be  considered  as  tho  average  amount 
which  will  be  annual ly  received  from  that  source 
of  the  revenue. 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  bonds  taken  for  secur- 
ing duties,  which  were  outstanding  on  the  30 ih  day 
of  September  last,  exceeded  §23,000,000;  and  the 
receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  that  source  of  re- 
venue, during  the  year  1819,  is  estimated  at 

dolls*  21,000,000 

Public  kinds  1,5  o.ooo 

Direct  tax  and  internal  duties  750,000 

Bank  dividends,  at  6 per  cent.  420,000 

payment  of  bonus,  due  by  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  500,000’ 

Postage  and  incidental  receipts  59,C00' 

Amounting  together  to  dolls.  24,220,000 
Whyilfy  added  to  the  balance  in  rhe  treasury  on  the 

1st  day  of  January,  1819,  estimated  at  2,112,408  54 


it  is  passed,  payments,  in  some  of  the  land  dis 
tricls  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  extent  to  which  thepayments  into  the  trea- 
sury, during  the  ye-r  1819,  will  be  affected  by  the 
general  pressure  upon  the  community,  which  has 
been  described,  and  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  over-trading  of  the  banks,  and  the 
exportation  of  specie  to  the  East  Indies,  aggravat- 
ed by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  ordinary  supply 
of  tlie  precious  metals  from  the  Spanish  American 
mines,  cannot  at  this  time  be  correctly  appreciated. 
Should  it  exceed  what  has  been  contemplated  in 
this  report,  the  appropriations  must  be  diminished, 
the  : evenue  enlarged  by  new  impositions,  or  tem- 
porary loans  authorised  to  meet  the  deficiency.  As 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  1820  will  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  irredeemable  quality  of  the  public 
debt,  after  the  redemption  of  the  remaining  moiety 
of  the  Louisiana  stock,  which  may  be  effected  on 
the  21st  day  of  October,  1819,  a resort  to  tempo- 
rary loans,  or  to  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency,  should  any  occur,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  preferable  to  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  which  would  not  be  required  after  that 
year. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM,  II.  CRAWFORD. 
Treasury  department,  9 
November  21st,  1818  > 


Makes  the  aggregate  amount  of  dolls^  26,232,408  59 

The  probable  authorised  demands  on  the  treasu- 
ry, during  the  yearr  1819,  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  dolls.  24,515,219  76 

viz. 

Civil,  diplomatic  and  miscellaneous  expen- 
ses 1,619,836  31 

Military  department,  including  the  Indian 
department,  permanent  Indian  annuities, 
military  and  revolutionary  pensions,  ami 
arming  the  militia  8,666,252  8-5 

Navy  department,  including  1,000.000  dol- 
lars forthe  gradual  increase  of  the  navy  3,802,486  60 
Public  buildings,  and  lor  discharging  tliede- 
maiuUof  the  contractors  for  maki-jg  the 
Cumberland  road  326,644 

Public  debt  10,000,000 

Tor  building  custom  houses  and  public  ware- 
houses at  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  100,000 


Which,  being  deducted  from  the  amount  estimated 
tn  be  received  into  the  treasury,  including  the  ba- 
lance on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1819,  leaves  aba- 
fonce  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 

18*0,  of  dolls.  1,717,183  8r» 

Iti  presenting  this  estimate  of  receipts  for  the 
year  1819,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  sum 
v.o  bereceived  from  the  customs  is  less  than  what, 
from  the  amount  of  the  outstanding  bond*,  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  bereceived.  The 
amount  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  last 
year,  and  the  sum  due  at  this  time  by  the  purcha- 
sers, would  justify  a much  higher  estimate  of  the 
receipts  from  that  important  brand)  of  revenue,  if 
the  most  serious  difficulty,  in  making  payments, 
was  not  known  to  exist.  The  excessive  issues  of 
the  bOnks,  during  the  suspension  of  specie  p:iy- 
TT«nts,  and  the  great  exportation  oi  the  precious 


Foreign  Articles, 

EUROPEAN  POPULATION. 

A London  paper  says— It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  population  of  this  country  has  been  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  during  the  last  century,  than 
that  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  We  believe, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  almost  all  the 
other  states  of  Europe  have  increased  at  an  equal, 
and  some  such  as  Russia,  at  a much  greater  rate. 
Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  prefaee  to  the  last  population 
returns,  states  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  in  1709,  at  5,475,000,  and  in  1811,  it  was 
10,488,000.  Iu  Sweden  Proper,  one  of  the  poorest 
’countries  of  Europe,,  the  population  in  1716,  was 
907,969.  In  1816,  Sweden  Proper,  had  2,464,94-1 
inhabitants.  At  the  former  period  too,  Sweden 
had  only  17  iron  works,  one  allum  work,  one  glass- 
house, one  paper  mill,  and  eight  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. At  the  latter  it  had  560  iron  works 
and  mines,  and  901  manufacturing  establishments. 
We  do  not  certainly  exaggerate,  when  we  say,  that 
the  population  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  all  its 
wars,  &c.  ha*  at  least  doubled  during  the  last  180 
years. 

ENGLAND. 

A man  has  walked  74  miles  a day  for  six  succes- 
sive days — but  neariy  killed  himself  by  the  useless 
exertion. 

The  amiable  prince  Leopold,  to  whom  the  people 
of  England  p.-y  /.50,000  sterling,  or  222,000  dollars. 
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a year,  for  the  honor  he  did  them  in  marrying*  the  I Liverpool  corn  exchange,  Sept.  29  — Since  our  last 

late  princess  Charlotte,  lately  bought  an  action  the  import  of  grain  has  been  very  trifling.  Ameri- 

of  trespass  against  a gentleman  for  shooting  on  lean  flour  is  one  Is.  per  bbl.  cheaper — price  43  to 

grounds  rented  by  him— and  received  one  shilling  \ 47s.  American  wheat  11s.  a 11s.  6d. 

damages.  This  iil-bred  Dutchman  is  very  unpopu-  fiiawcz. 

lar  with  the  people.  j The  vintage  is  said  to  be  very  abundant. 

Mr.  O’Meara,  the  surgeon  who  attended  Bona-  j It  is  asserted  in  a private  letter  from  Paris,  that 
parte  at  St  Helena,  is  said  to  have  had  several  very  the  marriage  of  marshal  Macdonald, with  the  widow 
long  interviews  with  ministers.  I of  gen.  Moreau,  was  certain. 

It  is  said  that  the  cotton  spinners  at  Manchester}  An  ordinance  of  the  king  has  been  issued  for 
have  returned  to  their  labor;  but  that  the  weavers  calling  from  the  classes — the  polite  “legitimate” 
were  still  idle.  1 phrase  for  the  old  and  abused  word  “conscript  ion — 

It  is  stated  that  the  weavers  who  are  employed  ; horrible  French  conscription” — a new  army  of  forty 
cannot  earn  more  than  eight  or  ten  shillings  per  thousand  men.  Each  department  is  to  furnish  its 
w eek,  at  Manchester— and,  as  provisions  are  very  \ number  according  to  its  population — 1 to  every  7 3 
high,  strong  bodies  of  troops  are  to  be  stationed  persons  of  the  whole  population — or,  allowing  one 
there  during  the  winter  to  teach  them  how  to  be  [fifth  thereof  to  be  able  to  carry  arms,  one  man 
half-starved  without  grumbling.  What  a state  of  I out  of  every  146  persons  so  capable, 
things!  j To  the  ordinance  is  affixed  a table  of  the  present 

Av  the  late  assizes  for  Warwickshire,  sixty-two  population  of  France,  as  follows: 


An  iron  sloop  was  iate  launched  from  the  works 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Shaw,  at  Ilunslet,  which,  a few  days  1 Arriege, 


persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  five  of  whom  were  i Ain,  322,077 

aft  rwards  ordered  for  execution.  Fifty-two  were  Aisne,  442,939 

sentenced  to  various  terms  of  transportation,  and  j Allier,  260,266 

fifty-six  to  other  punishments.  Of  229  prisoners,  \ A lpes,  (Hasses)  146.994 
of  which  the  calendar  consisted,  nearly  one  half  had  , Alpes,  (Hautes)  124,763 
not  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years.  [Lon.  Mag.  Ardeche,  290,833 

Ardennes,  251.589 

222.827 

ago  brought  up  to  Leeds  32  tons  of  coals  from  ! ^u^e»  o 

Thorp  Hall  colliery.  This  vessel,  which  measures  j *^uc*e» 

56  feet  in  length,  by  9 feet  6 inches  in  breadth,  ^vey^on*  ool,v>7o 

draws  only  3 feet  4 inches  of  water,  and  would  jfi  touches  du-Hhone 
enlarged  to  the  same  size,  c -rry  fif.eea  tons  more  j 
than  a common  sloop  built  of  wood.  I Calvados, 

Wages  in  England. — The  Manchester  papers  ! (y,aren\e 
state  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  had  turned  ] CJiarenteJnferi- 
out  for  wages,  bad  returned  to  their  employments,  j eupe 
a part  of  the  extra  wages  which  they  demanded  | Q|ier  ? 
having  been  paid,  and  a further  advance  promised  j Correze 
as  the  demand  for  particular  articles  of  manufac-  corse  * 
lures  increased  According  to  the  pric.es  at  pre- > Qote  *j>qp 


293.2351 

505.42. 

251,436 

326,855 


398.892 
228.153 
254,271 
174  702 
355,436 


sent  paid,  the  fine  spinners,  on  large  mules  say,  300  Cotes-du  Nord  ' 519,620 

crunrllpa  /‘'loll  /'•in  porn  Cm  m tn  't  ^ > 1 1 ii,  n>c  ri  pr.  ..  * „ _ . 


226,224 
424,113 
240,550 
253,372 
421.461 
265  996 
452,895 
322,844 
onne  (Haute)  367.551 
286,497 
514  462 


spindles  each,  can  earn  from  30  to  35  shillings  per  j Qr 
week — on  mules  of  180  or  200  spindles,  from  22  to  | Dordogne 
24  shillings.  An  advance  of  four  shillings  on  the  ! Doubs°  * 
pound  has  been  paid  the  \\  eayers,  though  the  papers  ! Drome 
memion  that  even  the  full  advance  demanded,  7s.  , E,lre  * 
would  not  enable  cne  weaver  in  twenty  to  earn,  12a.  | j/ure’et-Loir 
per  week.  The  fustian  weavers  had  obtained  their  } pjnjstere  * 
advance — they  now  receive  2s.  63.  prr  lb.  for  what  } Q.ir(]  * 
they  recently  received  but  Is.  The  dyers  have  had  ] q.vo^ 
their  wages  increased  2s.  per  week;  and  they  now  !q1..s 
receive  from  12  to  15s.  per  week.  Gj~*onde 

Cotton.  “The  total  import  into  Great  Britain,  of  j Hierault, 
cotton,  this  year,  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  Ille-et  Vilaine, 
during  the  same  months,  is  as  follows:  jlndre, 

From  the  1st  Jan.  to  the  31  st  .dug.  1817.  lndre-et  Loire, 

From  the  United  States,  167,103  bags,  here, 

Brazil  and  Portugal,  51,625  ‘Jura, 

East  Indies,  7 2 892  j Landes, 

West  Indies,  &c.  31,266  Loire-et-Cher, 

Loire, 

323,386  bags,  j Loire  (Haute) 
From  the  1st  Jan.  to  the  31st  Jug.  1818. 

From  the  United  S'ates,  176  563 

Brazil  and  Portugal,  112(783 

/ East  Indies,  135,332 

West  Indies,  28  277 


299,999 
508  344 
204  721 
275,071 
471,660 
292,883 
240,146 
213,482 
315.858 
268,222 


^ot  et-Garonne,  326.127 
Lozere,  143,247 

Maine-et-Loire,  404,489 
Manche,  581.439 

Marne,  311,017 

larne  (Haute)  237  785 
Mtyer.ne,  382.253 

Meurthe,  365.810 

Meuse,  284,703 

M rbihan,  4-0.3,823 
Moselle,  349  697 

Vievre,  232. :63 

Nord,  837,386 

Oise,  383,507 

Orne,  425.920 

Pas-de  Calais,  570,838 
Ptiy-de  Dame,  512,834 
Pyrenees  (Basses) 

383,502 

Pyrenees  (Hautes) 

198,763 

Pyrenees  Orien- 
tates, 126,626 

Rhin  (Bas)  439,275 
Rhin  (Haut)  3.86,940 
Rhone,  340,980 

Saone  (Haute)  300,136 
Saone-et-Loire,  471,457 
Sarthe,  410,380 

Seine.  657,170 

Seine-et-Marne,  304,068 
Seine-et-Ots^,  430,972 
Seine-lr.ferieure,  642,948 
Sevres  (Deux)  254,105 
Somme,  495,053 

Tarn,  295,885 

Tarn-et-Garonne,  230,5 1 4 


bags. 


Var, 

Vacluse, 

Vendee, 

Vienne, 

Vienne  (Haute) 
Vosges, 

Yonne, 


^83,296 
205  822 
268,746 
25-8,048 
243,195 
334.169 
326.224 


! Loire-lnferieure,  407,827 

| Loiret,  285,395  28,965,04 

[Lot,  263,149 

A1X  LA  CHAPEtlA. 

j It  is  stated  that  on  the  3d  of  October,  the  all'e'- 

I sovereigns  at  Aix  la  Chapella  agreed  upon  the  eva 

452,955  ‘ citation  of  France,  to*take  place  in  the  course  of 

Making  an  increase  this  year  of  about  130,000  ; that  month.  Mr.  Baling  was  consulted  as  to  the 
bags,  and  there  is  an  increase  of  stock  in  the  king-  j payment  of  the  contributions,  ike.  the  portions  allot 
dom  irv  nearly  an  equal  proportion,.”  i ted  are  as  follows:  to  Russia  48  millions;  England* 
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48;  An*  tria  aboil*  4Q;  the  Netherlands  22;  and  Ha- 
vana 10  millions — the  whole  to  be  paid  in  nine 
months. 

It  was  believed  that  the  allied  princes  had  total 
jy  refused  to  interfere  between  Spain  and  her  co- 
lonies. It  was  supposed  they  would  break  up  the 
congress  after  a session  if  about  15  days — but 
their  ministers  will  remain  to  discuss  minor  points. 

NAPOLEON  RON AP ARTE. 

Fiesh  alarms.  The  London  Courier  says,  that  ex- 
perienced nautical  men,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting-  the  steam  vessel  of  lord  Coch- 
rane, have  been  struck  with  its  remarkable  adapta- 
tion for  navigating  upon  such  a coast  as  the  wind- 
ward island  of  St.  Helena;  and  observes,  as  a naval 
officer,  lord  Cochrane  never  showed  himself  defi- 
cient in  enterprize,  and  to  his  natural  ardor  is  now 
added  the  excitement  of  desperate  fort  unes.  His 
character  has  been  much  mistaken,  or  there  are 
few  things  that  v.  quid  grainy  him  more  than  to  be- 
come the  liberator  of  Napoleon.  If  he  succeeded, 
his  fide  would  be  turned  with  that  p f Bonaparte,  if 
he  failed  he  might  still  become  an  insurgent  admi- 
ral. But  it  is  said  lie  has  gone  to  Chili;  it  will  not 
be  much  out  of  his  way  to  call  at  St.  Helena.  The 
Courier  also  mentions  the  recent  union  of  the  Bo 
napur  isis  in  the  province  of  Texas  on  the  Trinity  ri- 
ver, who  may  probably  supply  the  resources  long 
since  contemplated. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  pope  hag  requested  leave 
to  send  a priest  to  comfort  Napoleon  in  his  con- 
finement, supposed  to  be  at  the  instigation  of  his 
f-milv  resident  at  Rome. 

It  is  said  that  the  ex  empress  Maria  Louisa  has 
prevailed  on  her  father  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
to  support  the  proposals  which  are  to  be  made  at 
the  congress,  to  remove  Napoleon  to  a climate 
more  congenial  to  his  health. 

Arpong  a series  of  papers  respecting  the  medical 
attendance  of  the  exile  p.f  S Helena,  we  find  the 
following  letter,  apparently  nfan  authentic  charac- 
ter, the  language  of  which  shews  that  a proud  spi- 
rit yet  animates  the  enfeebled  frame  of  the  prisoner; 

lqnowood,  April,  18,  1818. 

Monsieur  le  Qouverneur:  Doctor  OhYIeara,  made 
known  »o  me  yesterday,  that,  in  consequence  of  an 
order  emanating  from  you,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
this  island.  O.i  this  occasion  I have  the  honor  to 
request  you  to  consider  that  M. O’Meara  was  given 
us  by  your  government  on  our  demand, and  by  way  of 
substitute  Tor  a French  physician;  that  the  emperor 
has  been  for  seven  months  affected  with  a chronical 
disease  in  the  liver,  a disease  mortal  in  this  country, 
and  occasioned  by  tb£  want  of  exercise,  which  he 
has  been  unable  to  take  for  two  years,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  abused,  and  still  abuse  your 
powers;  th^t- things  are  come  to  that  pass  that  the 
patient  requires  attendance  every  day— that  for  two 
years  you  have  been  wishing  to  dismiss  M.O’.M para 
to  substitute  M-  Baxter  in  his  place;  that  notwith- 
standing your  reiterated  applications,  the  emperor 
has  constantly  refused  to  receive  the  physician,  for 
whom  he  has  an  invincible  repugnance. — Consider 
that  if  you  take  from  him  51. O’Meara,  without  sup 
plying  his  place  by  a French  or  Italian  physician 
already  known,  you  oblige  this  .prince  to  die  desti- 
tute pf  all  assistance.  He  is  determined  on  this 
point.  Hin  agqpy  will  be  the  more  painful;  but  the 
sufferings  of  the  body  are  temporary;  whereas  the 
opprobriqm  which  such  ferocious  conduct  stamps 
on  the  character  of  ypur  nation  will  be  eternal. 

I am  instructed — 1st.  To  declare  that  Doctor  O’ 
Meara,  is  the  only  physician  on  this  rock  in  whom 
the  patient  has  any  confidence.  2d.  To  protest 


against  his  dismissal,  wi'.h  whatever  pretext  it  may 
be  attempted  to  be  colored,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a legal  decision. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Monsieur  le  Gouverneur^ 
vour  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)  COUNT  BERTRAND. 

To  Gov.  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  bas  issued,  at  various  times,  one  hundred 
thousand,  five  hundred  millions  of  [reals]  royal 
vales— a sor  of  exchequer  bills — which  were  pro- 
mised to  be  redeemed,  but  are  not;  which  bore 
an  interest,  that  has  not  been  paid.  A third  part 
of  these  have  been  funded  at  4 percent,  interest— 
the  other  two-thirds  are  indefinitely  postponed. 

Great  efforts  are  making  to  send  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  to  America.  It  is  said  that  2500  in- 
fantry and  300  picked  artillery  will  immediately 
sail  from  Cadiz  to  Havanna! 

A serious  disturbance  lately  broke  out  among 
the  Spanish  troops  at  Corunna,  in  consequence  ol 
receiving  no  pay  for  more  than  a year.  A forced 
loan  was  made  on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers 
having  received  part  of  their  pay,  returned  to  their 
duty. 

A letter  from  Gibraltar  says— “A  discovery  ha3 
recently  been  made  of  a deposite  in  the  bank  of 
England,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  of  37$  millions  of 
dollars,  which  has  given  rise  to  a variety  of  sugges- 
tions. * 

“Three  Russian  frigates  arrived  last  week  at 
Cadiz,  as  a present  from  the  emperor  to  his  catho- 
lic majesty,  perhaps  by  way  of  making  amends  for 
the  rotten  ships  the  former  sold  the  latter  last  win- 
ter. We  have  yet  to  learn,  however,  whether  the 
present  be  rotten  or  sound,  and  upon  what  terms 
the  officers  and  crews  are  to  get  home.  If  as  the 
others  did,  it  will  turn  out  an  Irish  present  indeed!” 
The  Russian  ambassador  seems  quite  out  of  favor 
at  Madrid. 

Official  article — royal  decrees.—' “Having  judged 
it  expedient  to  remove  don  Joseph  Garcia  Leon  y 
Pizarro  from  his  office  of  my  secretary  of  state,  I 
appoint  as  his  successor, par  interim , the  marquis  de 
Caz;?  Irujo,  my  honorary  counsellor  of  stale.  By 
these  presents  it  is  made  known,  in  order  to  be 
communicated  to  all  whom  may  concern. 

“Signed  by  the  king’s  hand,  at  the  palace,  the 
“14th  ofSeptember,  1818. 

“To  don  Francois  Egnia .” 

“I  have  removed  don  Joseph  Vasquez  Figueron 
from  his  office  of  secretary  of  state  and  the  marine, 
and  by  virtue  hereof,  appoint  it  to  be  filled  by  lieut, 
gen.  don  Balthaser  Hidalgo  de  Cisneros,  capt.  gen. 
of  the  department  of  Cadiz.  Until  Ins  arrival  at  the 
capital,  this  department  is  under  your  charge. 

“Signed  by  the  king’s  hand,  at  the  palace,  the 
“14: h of  September,  1818.” 

“To  don  Francois  Egnia.” 

“In  consideration  of  the  bad  state  of  the  health 
of  don  Martin  de  Garay,  and  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to-recover  it,  I have  removed  him  from  his  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  and  of  the  finances  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies.  I appoint,  as  his  successor,  par  interim, 
don  Joseph  Imaz,  roy  counsellor  of  finances,  and 
first  director-general  of  the  rentes.  By  these  pre- 
sents it  is  made  known  to  you. 

“Signed  by  the  king’s  hand,  at  the  palace,  the 
“14th  of  September,  1818. 

“To  don  Francois  Egnia.” 

The  new  grand  inquisitor,  who  has  recently  been 
appointed,  is  the  bishop  of  Tarrazona,  M Cas  illon. 

This  change  in  the  ministry  bas  astonished  every 
body,  by  the  celerity  and  mystery  with  which  it 
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was  effected.  The  ministers  were  ignorant  of  their 
fate  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  they  return- 
ed from  the  palace,  and  they  were  only  informed  of 
it  at  midnight,  by  an  officer  of  the  war  department, 
M.Egnia;  by  six  o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th, 
thry  had  quitted  Madrid.  M.  Pizarroon  the  route 
to  Valencia,  with  his  wife  in  the  last  state  of  preg- 
nane); M.  Garay,  on  that  to  Saragossa,  and  M.  Fi- 
gueron,  with  his  family,  on  that  to  Corunna. 

London,  Oct.  2. — Intelligence  from  Madrid  states, } 
that  the  pope,  in  comipisseration,  as  it  is  asserted,  I 
of  the  deplorable  circumstances  of  the  Spanish  trea- 
sury, has  allowed  the  king  to  make  a temporary  and 
contingent  appropriation  of  part  of  the  income  of 
the  church,  by  suspending  the  appointment  to  ec 
ciesiastic  dignities  and  beneficies  for  the  space  of 
two  years,  and  converting  their  revenues  to  the  use 
-of  the  government.  Hardly  ever,  since  the  emission 
of  French  assignats,  was  national  paper  in  a more 
depreciated  condition  than  that  of  Spain.  The  con- 
solidated vales  are  40  per  cent,  below  par;  ’he  non- 
consolidated  84  per  cent — that  is  100  are  worth  16; 
and  the  loss  on  the  ordinary  vales  is  75  per  cent. 
The  cortes  of  Navarre  have  furnished  (or  promised) 
a supply  of  800,000  piastres  (Z.168,000)  payable  in 
live  years. 

ENGLAND,  RUSSSIA  AND  SPAIN. 

An  important  communication  had  been  received 
. in  London  from  Spain;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  Russian  interest  predominated  over  the  councils 
of  the  Spanish  cabinet,  but  by  thetimely  zeal  of  the 
English  minister  there,  that  interest  had  been  put 
down;  that  the  Spanish  king  had  dismissed  his  mi- 
nisters; and  by  the  advice  of  the  English  minister  all 
proscriptions  are  to  cease,  and  the  inquisition  i«  to 
be  limited  in  its  powers. 

ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  English  have  modestly  asked  the  emperor  of 
Russia  to  pay  them  the  value  of  certain  vessels  and 
their  cargoes — (about  150  sail,  and  to  the  amount  of 
several  millions)  which  he  seized  and  sequestered 
in  his  ports  some  years  sgo— for  sailing  under 
forged  papers,  and  acknowledged  to  be  forgeries. 
The  emperor  has  very  properly  rejected  the  claims 
of  the  counterfeiters,  though  the  British  government, 
which  never  pardon  forgeries , has  deeply  interested 
itself  in  the  negociation. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  German  papers  st^te,  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  count  Bernstoff  would  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  administration,  as  vice 
chancellor  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  It  would 
appear  strange,  the  same  paper  continues,  that  a 
foreign  ambassador  should  become  minister  of  state 
to  the  court  of  which  he  is  accredited. 

BRITISH  POLAR  EXPEDITION. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  British  sometime 
ago,  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  proceed,  if  possible, 
to  the  North  Pole,  well  supplied  with  every  thing 
that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  combat  with  the 
horrors  of  the  icy  ocean.  We  have  accounts  from 
these  ships  dated  in  June  and  July  last.  In  lat.  67° 
22’ June  17,  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  upwards  of  thirty  British  ships  at 
anchor  among  the  icebergs,  beyond  him — just  as 
one  of  the  great  circum. navigators  was  astonished 
to  find  a yankee  schooner  in  some  bay  or  river  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  several  years 
since,  whose  crew  had  been  metamorphosed  into 
blacksmiths,  and  were  very  orderly  at  work  in 
manufacturing  hatchets  and  knives,  to  trade  with 
the  indians.  A postscript  to  a letter  dated  July  6, 
says — I have  just  measured  the  height  of  an  ice- 
berg, which  is  123  1-2  feet,  and  is  aground  in  125 


fathoms.  This  is  literally  a small  one  compared 
with  some  hundreds  that  we  have  seen.  Feet 
above  water,  and  fathoms  under,  seem  to  be  the 
general  run  of  their  specific  gravity.” 

A letter  of  the  9th  July,  in  lat.  74®  N.  W.  55$J 
says — “We  have  had  a very  pleasant  voyage  hither- 
to, only  some  hard  work  now  and  then  getting 
through  the  ice,  and  at  this  moment  are  a little 
still,  but  we  expectin  a few  days  the  ice  will  clear 
away,  so  that  we  cre^p  on  moderately;  hut  we  still 
expect  to  eat  our  Christmas  dinner  at  the  Pole; 
and  next  year  at  Woolwich, after  doubling  the  cape. 

“We  have  been  honored  with  the  company  of 
eight  men  and  six  women,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country;  they  dance  like  devils,  and  are  very  good 
natured  folks,  hut  indolent;  they  dress  in  seal  skins, 
both  men  and  women;  a frock  comes  down  to  their 
waist,  with  a hood  to  it,  which  they  turn  up  at 
pleasure;  both  sexes  wear  boots  and  breeches,  so 
that  they  nuke  a very  curious  appearance.  1 think, 
if  I had  them  in  London,  I could  make  a pretty 
sum  by  showing  them.  There  is  an  end  to  fight- 
wig  for  the  breeches  between  them,  ai»  their  dress 
is  alike,  except  that  the  female  adds  a bit  of  red 
tape  to  the  top  of  her  hair.” 

BRAZIL. 

Produce  at  Pernambuco  is  said  to  be  scarce  on 
account  of  the  conscription  of  the  country  people, 
when  bringing  their  articles  to  the  city.  They  are 
seized  upon  for  soldiers  without  the  least  ceremony 
— their  houses  are  entered  and,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice,  all  the  males  are  dragged  off,  and  sent 
to  distant  garrisons.  But  this  is  legitimate — and 
therefore  nothing. 

Insult  to  our  fug. — A letter  from  Mi-.  Bailey,  son 
of  gen.  B iiley,  of  N.  Y >rk,  dated  Rio  Janeiro,  Sept. 
28,  details  the  particulars  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship 
Chauncey,  in  which  Mr.  B.  went  out  for  the  restora 
tion  of  his  health,  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  offi- 
cers, passengers  and  crew,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Portuguese  government  The  vessel  was  seized  by 
an  armed  force,  after  her  papers  had  been  examin- 
ed by  the  proper  officers,  the  ship  plundered  of 
many  articles,  the  American  ensign  struck, the  crew 
taken  on  board  a 74,  and  Mr.  B.  and  several  others 
thrown  into  a damp  and  loathsome  dungeon;  where 
in  all  probability,  they  would  have  continued,  but 
for  the  spirited  conduct  of  our  minister,  Mr.  Sump- 
i ter,  who  effected  their  release,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  ship.  Tl'.e  minister  declared  to  the  government, 
his  determination  to  quit  the  country,  unless  pro- 
per satisfaction  was  made  for  the  insult  given  to 
j our  flag.  The  pretence  for  this  conduct,  was  a sus- 
picion that  the  Chauncey  was  a pirate.  She  is  on  a 
voyage  to  the  East-Indies. 

MEXICO. 

A newspaper  printed  at  Havanna,  Oct.  18,  gives 
the  reports  of  sundry  commandants  of  provinces 
in  Mexico,  which  generally  a^ree  in  saying  that  the 
country  is  tranquil, 
i FLORIDA. 

From  Havanna  we  learn  that  a new  governor  was 
j about  to  le  ive  that  place  for  Pensacola.  The  car- 
tel Peggy,  which  carried  the  former  governor  and 
: garrison  to  Havanna,  was  overhauled  by  a vessel 
' under  the  independent  flag,  and  the  boarders  sci.: 
ed  upon  gov.  Masot  and  hung  him  until  he  confes- 
sed where  his  money  was — the  amount  was  8000 
! dollars,  which,  with  certain  negroes,  and  other  pre- 
! perty  belonging  to  the  Spaniards, they  carried  away, 
j Eight  men,  considered  as  pirates  and  de  tected  in 
I smuggling,  have  been  caught  and  handed  over  to 
j the  civil  authority,  by  a scouring  party  of  the  U.  S 
i troops  from  the  iiarancas. 
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Col.  M.  Lyon’s  Petition. 

To  the  Honoarabh ? the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  tke  United  States  in  Congress. 

The  memorial  and  petition  of  Matthew  Lyon,  of 
F.ddyville,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  most  respect- 
fully represents — 

THAT  in  July,  1798,  a bill  passed  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  commonly  called 
the  sedition  law.  That  this  bill  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  by  three  majority  only,  whilst  it 
was  opposed  by  41  members,  viz.  A.  Baldwin  D. 
Bard,  L.  Benton,  T.  Blunt,  li.  Brent,  S.  Bullock, 
D.  Burges,  T.  Claiborne,  Win.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  J. 
Clopton,  J.  Dawson,  G.  Dent,  J.  Fowler,  A.  Galla- 
tin, J,  Gillespie,  A.  Gregg,  J.  A.  Hannah,  C.  B. 
Harrison,  J.  N.  Havens.  J.  Heister,  D.  Holmes,  W. 
Jones,'  E.  Livingston,  M.  Locke-,  M.  Lyon,  N.  Ma- 
con, Win.  Matthews,  Blair  M’Clanachan,  J.  M‘Dow- 
ell,  A.  New,  J.  Nicholas,  S.  Smith,  Wm.  Smith, 
Robert  Spigg,  jr.  It.  Stanford,  T.  Sumpter,  J.  Trigg, 
V.  Van  Courdand,  J.  B.  Varuum,  A.  Venable,  and 
li.  Williams.  Those  patriots,  almost  all  of  whom 
have  gone  to  abetter  world,  there  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors,  in  this  opposed  the  bill  not  only  oh 
account  of  its  inexpediency,  but  because  they  con- 
sidered it  a flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  same  ground,  the  bill  was 
opposed  in  the  senate,  by  Messrs.  Anderson,  Brown, 
Howard,  Mason,  and  Tazwell.  But  one  opinion 
pervaded  the  mind  of  the  republican  people  of  the 
nation,  respecting  this  law;  tlxe  legislatures  of  two 
very  important  states  entei'ed  their  solemn  protest 
against  it,  denouncing  the  law  as  unconstitutional, 
and  alarming  in  its  operation  and  consequences. 

Some  time  in  June,  previous  to  the  passage  of 
this  law,$there  appeared  in  the  federal  papers, 
printed  in  Philadelphia,  a violent  libel  against  your 
petitioner,  taken  from  the  Vermont  Journal,  print- 
ed in  Windsor,  Vermont,  by  Alden  Spooner;  which 
libel  charged  your  petitioner  with  mahy  political 
enormities;  particularly  with  the  high  crime  of  op- 
posing' the  executive;  to  which  charge  your  peti- 
tioner, (after  confuting  the  other  charges,)  replied 
by  expostulating  with  the  writer,  (who  was  himself 
in  the  act  of  insulting  and  opposing  one  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities)  and  observing  that  when  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  or  any  of  its  members,  were  opposed 
ao  the  executive,  the  same  proof  made  it  evident 
that  the  executive  stood  opposed  to  them  or  him. 
Your  petitioner  went  on  to  say,  “as  to  the  execu- 
tive, when  I shall  see  tlxe  efforts  of  that  power 
bent  oil  the  promotion  of  the  comfort,  the  happi- 
ness, and  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  that 
executive  shall  have  my  zealous  and  uniform  sup- 
port; but  whenever  I shall  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
cutive see  every  consideration  of  the  public  wel- 
fare swallowed  up  in  a continual  grasp  for  power; 
in  an  unbounded  thirst  for  ridiculous  pomp,  foolish 
adulation,  and  selfish  avarice;  when  I shall  behold 
men  of  merit  daily  turned  out  of  office,  for  no  other 
cause  but  independency  of  sentiment;  when  I shall 
see  men  of  firmness,  years,  abilities,  and  experience, 
discarded  in  their  applications  for  office,  for  fear 
they  possess  that  independence,  and  men  of  mean- 
ness preferred  for  the  ease  with  which  they  take 
up  and  advocate  opinions,  the  consequence  of  which 
they  know  but  little  of;  when  I shall  see  the  sacred 
name  of  religion  employed  as  a state  engine  to  make 
men  hate  and  persecute  one  another,  I shall  not  be 
their  humble  advocate.’’  For  this  avowal  ofanho- 
xest,  rational  way  of  thinking,  made  by  me  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1793,  and  sent  to  the  editor  of  the 


Vermont  Journal  on  that  day,  your  petitioner  was 
indicted  in  October  following,  and  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  sedition  law,  which  was  passed  the 
14th  day  of  July  after  the  alleged  crime  was  com- 
mitted; your  petitioner  was  also  charged  with  pub- 
lishing a copy  of  a letter  from  an  American  diplo- 
matic character  in  France,  to  a member  of  congress 
in  Philadelphia,  in  which  were  the  following  words;- 
“The  misunderstanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments has  become  extremely  alarming;  confidence 
is  completely  destroyed;  mistrust,  jealousy  and  a dis- 
position of  wrong  attribution  of  motives  are  so  ap- 
parent as  to  require  the  utmost  caution  in  every 
word  and  action  that  are  to  come  from  your  execu- 
tive; I mean  if  your  object  is  to  avoid  hostilities.. 
Had  this  truth  been  understood  with  you  before  the 
recal  of  Monroe;  before  the  coming  and  second  com- 
ing of  Pinckney;  had  it  guided  the  pens  that  wrote 
the  bullying  speech  of  vour  president,  and  stupid 
answer  of  your  senate,  in  November  last,  I should 
probably  have  had  no  occasion  to  address  you  this 
letter;  but  when  we  found  him  borrowing  the  lan- 
guage of  Edmund  Burke,  and  telling  the  world 
tlrat  although  he  should  succeed  in  treating  with  the 
French,  there  was  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in 
their  engagements;  that  their  religion  or  morality 
was  at  an  end,  and  they  had  turned  pirates  and 
plunderers,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  perpetu- 
ally armed  against  them,  though  you  were  at  peace, 
we  wondered  that  the  answer  of  both  houses  had 
not  been  an  order  to  send  him  to  a mad  house:  in- 
stead of  this  the  senate  have  echoed  the  speech 
with  more  servility  than  ever  George  TIT.  experi- 
enced from  either  house  of  parliament.”  These 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  celebrated  Joel  Barlow, 
communicated  to  his  brother-in-law,  Abram  Bald- 
win, a member  of  congress,  who  allowed  your  peti- 
tioner to  take  a copy  of  the  letter,  in  order  to  shew 
it  to  our  friends.  Your  petitioner’s  reading  or 
shewing  this  copy  to  a few  persons,  it  seems,  was  the 
ground  of  the  second  count  in  the  indictment,  not- 
withstanding the  advocates  and  expositors  of  the 
sedition  law,  insisted  that  the  law  did  not  go  to  pu- 
nish any  person  for  speaking,  reading,  or  even  writ- 
ing, so  that  lie  did  not  print.  The  indictment  con- 
tained a third  count,  for  publishing  and  aiding  and 
abetting  in  publishing  the  Barlow  letter.  As  I had 
not  aided  or  abetted  the  printing  that  letter,  no 
proof  to  that  effect  could  be  produced;  on  the  con- 
trary the  man  who  printed  the  letter  swore  that  he 
obtained  the  copy  in  my  absence  from  home,  with- 
out mv  knowledge,  privity,  consent  or  approbation; 
and  that  I endeavored  to  suppress  it,  by  destroying 
all  the  copies  he  had  in  his  power  when  I returned. 
Although  the  judge  admitted  that  my  letter  of  the 
20th  of  June,  containing  the  matter  charged  against 
me  as  a libel,  carried  the  post-mark  of  sometime  in 
June,  and  was  in  that  month  gone  out  of  my  hands, 
power  and  reach,  he  charged  the  jury  to  find  a ge- 
neral verdict  of  guilty,  alleging-  that  as  I was  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  must  know  that  the  sedition 
law  was  on  the  carpet  and  likely  to  be  passed,  1 had 
hurried  my  letter  purposely  to  get  it  out  of  hand  in 
time  to  evade  the  law,  which  evasion  ought  not  to 
be  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  He  further  told 
them  in  reply  to  my  appeal  to  the  jury,  on  the  cru- 
elty of  the  power  the  sedition  law  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges,  that  mercy  did  not  belong  to  a 
jury;  mercy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  This 
charge  coming  from  a party  judge,  inheriting  the 
spirit  of  a Jeffries,  and  inflamed  with  anglo-aristo- 
cratic  zeal,  was  the  more  unpardonable,  £fs  he  might 
have  known  that  the  bill  had  its  first  reading  on  tlxe 
26th  day  of  June,  in  the  senate,  six  days  after  my 
letter  was  out  of  my  power;  that  it  had  its  first  read- 
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ing  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  5th  of  July, 
and  became  a law  the  14th.  However,  a pliant] 
packed  political  jury,  selected,  for  the  purpose, 
brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty.  To  explain  how  this 
was  a packed  political  jury,  I state,  that  about  two 
weeks  before  this  jury  were  summoned,  there  had 
been  an  election  for  a member  of  congress;  your 
petitioner  was  a candidate:  the  republican  and  fede- 
ral parlies  had  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  on  both 
sides,  so  that  the  side  that  every  man  had  taken  w as 
publicly  known,  and  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  one. 
The  marshal  applied  for  jurymen  to  the  tow  nships 
most  decidedly  against  me;  and  when  he  drew  from 
the  box  holding  the  jurymen’s  names,  that  of  a per- 
son who  voted  for  me,  he  returned  it  into  the  box, 
on  the  pretext  that  he  was  gone,  or  going  from  home, 
or  was  sick,  and  drew  another.  The  marshal, 
strange  to  tell,  was  mistaken  in  one  man,  who,  it 
seems,  had  in  the  election  voted  for  me:  this  man 
was  ordered  off  the  jury  by  the  judge,  on  the  oath 
of  a wretch  who  falsely  swore,  that  he  heard  him 
express  a favorable  opinion  of  my  cause.  To  add 
to  these  aggravations,  the  judge,  like  Jeffries  in  the 
case  of  Algernon  Sidney,  refused  every  kind  of 
challenge  made  by  me  against  the  jury,  one  of  whom 
had  been  libelling  me  in  the  newspapers,  but  a few' 
weeks  before.  In  consequence  of  this  unjustifiable 
verdict,  and  the  subsequent  cruel  judgement,  your 
petitioner  was  contumcliously  dragged  out  of  his 
own  county,  where  a decent  jail  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national  government;  and  in  an  ignominious 
manner  carried  fifty  miles,  and  in  a bad  state  of 
health,  thrown  into  a dismal  dungeon,  the  common 
yeceptacle  of  robbers,  thieves  and  murderers.  In 
this  loathsome  prison,  your  petitioner  languished 
mere  than  six  weeks,  without  fire,  in  the  months  of; 
October,  November  and  December,  in  the  cold  cli- 
mate of  Vermont,  before  he  was  allowed  to  intro- 
duce at  his  own  cost  a small  stove,  or  to  put  glass  to 
the  aperture,  which  let  a small  glimmer  of  light  into 
this  horrid  cell.  All  this  vexatious  cruelty  and  po- 
litical degradation,  was,  it  seems,  intended  to  break 
the  spirit  of  your  p etitioner,  and  to  force  him  tc  re- 
linquish a cause  radically  interwoven  in  his  nature; 
as  when  3000  republicans  of  Vermont  petitioned  the 
reigning  President  to  extend  mercy  and  pardon  to 
your  petitioner,  their  agent  was  asked  by  him  if 
Col.  Lyon  had  petitioned;  he  anstvered  in  the  ne- 
gative; that  Col.  Lyon  knowing  of  no  wrong  he  lad 
done,  could  frame  no  petition  partaking  of  submis- 
sion; yet  he  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved  from  the 
odious  prison,  and  suffered  to  see  the  light  of  the 
sun  once  more.  On  which  the  President  declared 
that  submission  must  precede  pardon,  without  which 
nothing  wrould  be  done  in  the  business. 

It  has  ever  been  a matter  of  surprize  to  your  pe- 
titioner, that  the  friends  of  the  then  reigning  presi- 
dent could  stoop  to  admit  that  his  w ords  could  be 
applied  to  the  man  they  idolized.  Had  the  sedi- 
tion law  been  constitutional,  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  your  petitioner  be-en  published  by 
him  after  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  wonder  is 
how  they  Could  deign  to  suppose  that  they  applied 
to  president  Adams.  In  1809,  the  Subject  was  ac- 
cidentally touched  on  in  congress,  when  Parent 
Gardenier,  a prominent  federal  member,  declared 
that  every  member  of  that  house  must  approve  the 
sentiments  for  the  expression  of  which  * your  peti- 
tioner was  persecuted;  that  they  were  such  that 
every  member  ought  solemnly  to  swear  he  would 
abide  by:  that  is,  when  the  executive  is  doing  right, 
they  will  support  him;  when  doing  wrong,  they  will 
not  be  his  humble  advocate. 

As  to  the  Barlow  letter,  the  writer  of  which  has, 
shlqe  he  tvrdte  it,  been  mpr®  thr.tn  erer  cn're'sscd  by 


the  people  of  this  nation,  and  has  been  exalted  to 
one  of  the  most  honorable  stations  and  places  of  high 
trust  in  the  gift  of  the  government;  prejudice  itself 
cannot  attach  to  your  petitioner  criminality  for  read- 
ing the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  this  more  fortu- 
nate, good,  and  great  man. 

Amidst  the  mortification  and  suffering  to  which 
your  petitioner  was  subjected,  lie  bad  the  consola- 
tion to  believe,  that  the  cruelty  and  injustice  exer- 
cised toward  him,  would,  by  alarming  the  people 
and  their  ag*ents,  for  their  rights  and  their  liberties, 
aid  in  bringing  about  that  change  in  the  executive- 
branch  of  the  national  government,  so  devoutly 
wished  for  by  the  republicans  of  the  nation;  and  he 
had  the  gratification  to  see  that  his  constituents  felt 
their  full  share  of  the  indignity  and  contumely  heap- 
ed upon  him.  The  election  heretofore  spoken  of 
proving  abortive,  by  no  person  having  a majority  of 
all  the  votes,  an  election  was  held  w hile  your  peti- 
tioner w-as  confined  in  the  dreary  dungeon;  the 
people  of  the  district  came  foith  in  their  power  and 
re-elected  him  their  representative  in  congress,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  He  w as  further  consol- 
ed by  the  hope  and  the  confidence,  that  the  cause 
in  which  he  suffered  would-  eventually  prevail;  and 
that  in  due  time  ample  justice  would  be  done  to  his 
character,  his  feelings  and  his  property;  by  the  pa- 
triots that  would  come  into  power.  According  to  his 
wishes,  his  efforts  and  his  expectations,  the  powers 
of  the  government;  soon  changed  bands;  but  alas! 
twenty  years  have  passed  av.  uy  since  your  petitioner 
suffered  those  injuries  in  person,  in  character,  in 
feeling,  and  in  property;  during  which  time  the 
government  of  the  ration  have  not  taken  the  sub- 
ject, so  deserving  their  attention,  into  their  serious 
consideration.  Various  causes  have  conspired  to 
protract  and  delay  that  justice  which  so  eminently 
concerns  the  character  of  this  republican  nation, 
some  of  which  it  behoves  your  petitioner  to  explain 
or  to  expose.  On  rny  translation  from  the  dungeon 
in  Vermont,  to  congress  hall  in  Philadelphia,  the 
republican  phalanx  of  the  nation  hailed  me  as  a mar- 
tyr in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  their  cause,  the  cause 
of  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  liberty  of  tire 
press.  The  republican  members  of  congress,  sym- 
pathising with  t!he  feelings  cf  their  constituent^, 
assured  me  t\iat  when  the  ascendancy  in  the  g-rn  - 
eminent  changed  hands,  and  this  was  now  confident- 
ly expected,  justice  would  he  done  to  my  character 
and  feelings,  by  a public  act  of  the  government,  and 
1 should  be  amply  compensated  for  my  sufferings, 
and  my  losses:  this  was  the  burthen  of  their  conver- 
sation with  me  while  we  continued  in  a minority, 
and  until  the  patriotic  Jefferson  (measurably  owing 
to  rny  auherance  to  him)  ascended  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  Sensible  of  the  opposition  he  was  doom- 
ed to  meet  with,  I wras  more  concerned  for  h>s  politi- 
cal fame,  and  his  successful  management  of  the  go- 
vernment, than  for  any  thing  that  personally  con- 
cerned myself:  l would  not  solicit  or  receive  any  of 
that  government  patronage  he  had  such  ample  pow  - 
er to  bestow.  I wished  him  to  disregard  the  teaz- 
ings  of  the  greedy  harpies,  who,  with  the  hope  of 
reward,  had  supported  his  election,  and  now  hung 
upon  him  to  turn  out  honest  federalists  for  their 
gratification  and  benefit;  I was  unwilling  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  under  the  administration  1 
advocated,  that  we  complained  of  under  the  former 
administration.  Having  hut  few  wants,  and  it  being 
in  my  power  amply  to  supply  those  van  s,  1 was 
willing  to  wait  for  the  justice  due  to  me. from  the 
nation.  ITotvqver,  I forwarded  a petition  to  con- 
gress at  the  next  session,  to  the  care  of  one  of  those 
members  who  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
that  justice  should  be  done  me.  The  s : alines/ o) 
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the  republican  majority,  and  the  violence  of  the 
federalists,  served  as  an  apology  for  not  presenting 
this  petition. 

When  your  petitioner  became  a member  of  the 
8th  congress,  he  enquired  what  his  friends  thought 
about  that  remuneration  so  faithfully  promised  him. 
They  all  agreed  that  it  was  a debt  of  honour  and 
justice,  due  to  me,  and  I was  gratified  to  learn  from 
one  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  cabinet,  that  the  patriotic 
president  had  ingrafted  into  his  draught  of  the  first 
address  he  proposed  to  make  to  congress,  a recom- 
mendation to  them  to  provide  for  remunerating 
those  who  suffered  under  the  sedition  law.  The 
recommendation  was  expunged  by  the  advice  of  his 
council,  who  considered  that  the  measure  ought  to 
originate  with  congress.  I was  advised  at  that 
time  to  petition  congress,  but  I thought  my  friends 
who  had  so  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  me, 
ought  to  bring  the  subject  forward:  I considered  the 
dependent  and  supplicating  situation  which  such  a 
course  must  place  a member  of  congress  in;.  I prized 
independence  more  than  money:  I felt  that  the  sta- 
tion I was  placed  in  by  my  constituents,  my  duty  to 
them,  and  the  dignity  I was  bound  to  support,  for- 
bid my  petitioning  while  I continued  a member. 
Thus  the  business  wore  along  until  1811,  when  I left 
oongress.  To  the  12th  congress  I forwarded  a pe- 
tition, which  was  referred  to  a committee,  one  of 
whom  happened  to  be  an  influential  member,  with 
whom  I had  had  much  altercation.  That  commit- 
tee, it  seems,  made  no  report.  Since  that  time  the 
war  witlf  Britain,  and  the  business  naturally  attend- 
ant on  and  connected  with  that  glorious  struggle, 
has  so  deservedly  occupied  congress,  that  your 
petitioner  could  not  until  now,  think  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  national  legislature,  to  a personal 
subject,  which  has.  from  a change  in  his  circumstan- 
ces, become  extremely  interesting  to  him.  In 
former  times,  the  wiping  away  the  stigma  and  re- 
proach attached  to  his  character,  was  uppermost  in 
the  mind  of  your  petitioner;  but  by  a series  of 
misfortunes  your  petitioner  is  reduced  from  opu- 
lence to  poverty;  being  deeply  engaged  in  the  ex- 
port trade  of  this  productive  country,  he  has  un- 
fortunately suffered  great  losses;  by  the  interrup- 
tions of  trade  he  has  suffered  immense  losses  on 
his  exports;  he  has  suffered  much  by  the  insolvency 
6f  those  he  has  dealt  with;  and  he  has  lost  a valua- 
ble vessel,  and  is  so  reduced  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  his  just  debts.  His  only  hope  for  paying  those 
debts  before  he  leaves  thip  world,  rests  upon  the 
justice  of  congress,  to  whom  he  prays  for  remune- 
ration of  what  has  been  unjustly  taken,  and  impro- 
perly withheld  from  him. — Your  petitioner’s  c.laimlis 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  the  fine  he  paid,  which  has 
gone  into  the  treasury;  for  100  dollars  cost  in  the  suit; 
and  738  dollars,  for  his  pay  at  6 dollars  a day,  dur- 
ing the  123  days  he  was  unconstitutionally  detained 
in  prison,  and  withheld  by  the  hand  of  power  from 
his  seat  in  congress.  This  last  sum  was  included 
in  the  appropriation  of  1798,  for  the  compensation 
to  the  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  has  been  withheld  from  him.  Your 
petitioner  further  prays  for  such  damage  as  con- 
gress may  think  justly  due  to  him  for  being  drag- 
ged from  his  home  and  family,  and  suddenly  taken 
from  his  business  and  thrown  into  a loathsome  dun- 
geon, and  thus  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  four 
months;  with  such  interest  on  those  sums  as  public 
creditors  in  other  cases  are  entitled  to. 

Your  petitioner  prays  not  for  money  to  spend  or 
to  live  upon.  He  has  accustomed  himself  to  have 
butfew  wants;  he  has  ever  cared  more  for  the  wants 
of  other  people  than  for  his  own.  Your  petitioner 


asks  not  for  money  to  give  his  children.  When  he 
was  opulent,  he  thought  not  of  laying  up  money 
for  them;  he  was  ever  bent  on  educating  and 
bringing  his  children  up  so  as  to  do  for  themselves; 
and  now  your  petitioner  trusts  that  if  congress- 
grants  this  petition,  and  the  sum  by  them  granted 
shoud  not  be  sufficient  to  completely  extricate 
him  from  debt,  those  children  will  make  such  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  as  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
enable  him  to  descend  to  his  grave  in  peace  with 
all  the  world — a world  to  which  he  has  been  an 
honest,  an  active,  and  a faithful  servant. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  it  has  once  been  said  in 
congress,  that  the  fine  your  petitioner  complains  of; 
or  a part  of  it,  was  furnished  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. It  is  true  that  liberal  gentlemen  subscribed 
for  that  purpose:  it  is  also  true  that  but  a small  part 
of  that  subscription  reached  your  petitioner;  a part 
of  that  money  was  squandered  in  its  transmission;’ 
but  much  the  greater  part  collected  was  applied 
with  the  consent  of  your  petitioner  for  the  benefit 
of  suffering  republican  printers:  Ilaswell  and  Holt’s 
fines  were  paid  out  of  that  fund;  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  your  petitioner  under  the  obligation  sup- 
posed to  be  conferred  on  him  by  his  coadjutors  in 
congress,  that  it  cost  him  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  he  received  to  compliment  them  in  a manner 
supposed  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  and  such  as 
would  rid  him  of  the  obligation.  If  he  missed  any 
gentleman  who  had  contributed  in  his  case,  it  must 
be  owing  to  that  gentleman’s  being  absent  from 
congress  at  the  time,  and  to  such  gentleman,  if  any 
such  there  be,  he  holds  himself  indebted.  On  the 
37th  of  May,  1809,  when  the  subject  was  accidental- 
ly touched  upon  in  congress,  Mr.  Sanford  declared, 
that  he  had  contributed;  that  your  petitioner  could, 
not  brook  the  idea,  but  returned  the  amount,  and 
he  believed  it  was  returned  to  others.  Mr.  Macon 
corroborated  and  declared,  that  he  believed  every 
man  who  contributed  any  thing  toward  paying  the 
fine  was  remunerated.  Other  testimony  to  the 
same  purpose  can  be  adduced  if  necessary. 

Your  petitioner  thinks  it  not  amiss  to  mention 
to  your  honors,  that  on  a certain  occasion,  an  offer 
was  made  him  in  the  most  serious  manner,  from 
the  quarter  whence  his  persecutions  and  suf- 
ferings arose,  of  remuneration  for  those  sufferings 
and  losses,  to  such  an  amount  as  he  pleased  to 
name,  on  condition  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  the  presidential  election,  by 
leaving  the  house  of  congress  and  suffering  his 
colleague  from  the  state  of  Vermont  to  give  the 
vote  of  that  state  for  the  federal  candidate.  The 
disdain  with  which  your  petitioner  rejected  every 
proposition  of  the  kind,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
he  kept  his  post  for  days  and  nights,  although  borne 
down  with  sickness,  will  be  remembered  by  those 
patriots  who  with  him  acted  the  honorable  part  on 
the  same  occasion. 

Although  it  is  a long  time  since  your  petitioner 
suffered  those  indignities,  those  abuses,  and  those 
wrongs,  he  has  never  despaired  of  redress;  nor  can 
he  ever  believe  that  the  voice  of  a magnanimous 
nation,  understanding  the  question,  can  be  led  to 
refuse  him  justice.  While  he  submits  his  cause  to 
the  proper  tribunal,  hs  takes  the  liberty  to  suggest, 
that  he  being  now  in  his  70th  year,  a further  delay 
will  look  like  a denial  of  that  justice  he  prays  for: 
therefore,  it  is  for  a prompt,  a correct,  and  a right- 
eous decision,  as  well  as  a decision  honorable  to  the 
nation  and  its  representatives,  that  your  petitioner 
most  respectfully  and  fervently  prays. 

M.  LYON. 


Eddijville,  K)j.  Oct.  20,  1818. 
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Miscellaneous. 

Many  gentlemen  consider  our  collections  of  scraps 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  depart- 
ments of  the  Register — ‘-certainly,  they  are 
very  troublesome  to  us,  costing  much  labor  and 
attention.  We  take  the  present  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  a large  quantity  of  them,  which  have 
accumulated  on  our  hands  f^rtwo  or  three  weeks. 
It  is  understood  that  the  day  before  Mr.  Gallatin 
left  London,  about  the  20th  of  October,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Rush,  signed  a treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  is  immediately  expected  at  Wash- 
ington. The  National  Intelligencer  intimates  a be- 
lief  that  this  treaty  may  embrace  all  the  material 
points  of  controversy  between  us  and  that  power — 
and  tend  to  the  continuance  of  a permanent  good 
understanding,  &c. 

Cant.  Almy,  arrived  at  Providence,  from  Gotten- 
burg,  is  the  bearer  of  the  commercial  treaty  between 
Sweden  and  the  United  Siatest  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  ratified  by  the  senate  at  the  last  session, 
with  certain  exceptions. 

A person  hate  been  fined  by  a jury,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  handsome  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  a breach  of  a promise  of  marriage.  Such  trials 
are  becoming  fashionable — and  it  is  well,  perhaps, 
to  make  men  think  of  what  they  are  doing. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Hornet  has  at  last  safely  arrived 
at  Boston,  after  experiencing  a scries  of  bad  wea 
ther  and  adverse  winds  almost  unprecedented. 
She  brings  homa  six  men  charged  with  mu  tin  v and 
murder  on  board  of  the  schr.  Plattsburg,  of  Ealti 
more. 

The  committee  of  investigation  passed  through 
Baltimore  on  Saturday  evening  last,  taking  pas- 
sage in  the  steam  boat  New  Jersey,  for  Elkton, 
and  encountered  one  of  the  most  severe  storms  in 
the  bay  that  ever  was  felt  here:  happily,  however, 
without  any  essential  injury.  Is  their  boisterous 
passage  a presage  of  the  result  of  their  mission 
about  the  U.  S.  bank? 

The  patriot  privateer  Constitution,  from  Buenos 
Ayres  and  a cruise,  arrived  at  Baltimore,  a few 
days  since,  with  nearly  4d0,000  dollars  in  specie— 
probably  taken  from  a Spanish  Indiaman,  calied  the 
Castilian,  from  Lima  for  Cadiz,  which  had  about 
§800,000  in  specie,  and  a most  valuable  cargo.  But 
the  rest  of  the  specie  could  not  be  got  at,  and  the 
prize  was  manned  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres.  She 
was  a ship  of  20  guns,  and  of  800  tons  burthen 
The  privateer  is  owned,  as  we  are  told,  by  several 
persons  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Letters  that  were  going  from  Peru  in  the  Casti- 
lian represent  the  state  of  that  country'  as  very  un- 
favorable to  its  continuance  under  the  authority  of 
l erdinand.  The  whole  regular  force  at  Lima  did 
not  exceed  3000  men,  and  the  viceroy  spoke  of 
sending  2000  of  them  to  Taleaguaoo,"to  make  a di 
version  against  the 'patriot  forces  in  Chili.  This 
had  occasioned  great  alarm,  for  one  of  the  letters 
says  ‘The  old  curate  of  Arequipa,  who  has  been 
constantly'  in  irons  and  confined  in  his  dungeon  ever 
since  you  left  here,  goes  in  the  Castilian.  IIis  re- 
volutionary principles  are  not  doubted  by  his  best 
friends,  the  proofs  are  so  clear:  and  the  court  at 
home  have  little  more  to  do  in  this  case  than  to  ex- 
6cute  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Manv  others  are  as 
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guilty  as  he  is;but,  if  the  government  were  to  arrcsc 
ail  the  suspected  they  would  hardly  know  when  and 
where  to  stop." 

Great  complaints  are  made  of  the  depredations 
of  the  “insurgent”  privateers,  who  havo  destroyed 
the  coasting  trade  of  Peru. 

Iiinois — The  president  of  the  United  S'ates  hav- 
ing signed  the  act  for  the  admission  of  the  state  of 
Illinois  into  union,  she  may  now  he  counted  the 
twenty-first  state  in  the  confederacy.  Her  sena- 
tors and  representatives  have  taken  their  seats  in 
congress. 

The  legislature  of  Missouri  territory,  row  in 
session,  have  determined  to  petition  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  by  law  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  territory  to  form  a constitution  and 
state  government. 

Jilubnma.  A private  letter  informs  the  edho?  of 
the  Register  that  the  population  of  Alabama,  is 
upwards  of  73, OUO  1 ! and  that  the  legislature  being 
in  session,  are  making  arrangements  for  the  chang- 
ing of  the  territory  into  a state.  The  emigration  is 
i * orderful— and  seems  daily  to  acquire  new  power. 
The  same  letter,  which  is  dated  Nov.  15,  bays  — 
“I  was  in  Pensacola  last  week.  Letters  were  recc iv 
ed  from  Havana,  stating  that  the  capt.  general  lu.l  or- 
dered 20(J  men — HO  negroes  and  60  white  soldiers, 
to  garrison  that  place.  A lieut.  col.  is  to  Come  out 
as  governor — They  are  hourly, looked  for.  No  gar- 
rison has  been  sent,  for  fort  St.  Marks  or  Port 
Gadvlen — They  are  to  wait  advices  from  Madrid. 
The  garrison  of  Pensacola  is  forwarded  on  the  re- 
quisition of  Don  Oais: 

O.i  Saturday  evening,  the  7th  Nov.  coporal  Wi 
ty,  of  the  4th  infantry;  was  frozen  to  death  on  the 
beach  between  Pensacola  and  BaranCas". 

Geu  Lallemand's  establishment  on  the  Trinitv 
River,  it  seems,  has  been  broken  up,  root  and 
branch,  by  a petty  party  of  200  Spaniards  from  the 
interior.  The  particulars  have  not  yet  readied  u** 
but  the  fact  appears  to  be  as  stated. 

100,000  dollars  specie  (says  the  Boston  Patriot) 
were  received  in  Boston  last  week  from  C-inad  . 
Vast  sums  are  almost  continually  passing  to  and 
from  those  two  places — besides,  considerable  other 
traffic  is  successfully  carried  on.  .Many  now  are 
wallowing  in  great  wealth,  amassed  by  the  *:smuo* 
gling  trade”  during  the  late  war. 

Died,  at  Pittsburg,  about  the  first  inst.  cQflirao- 
dore  Joshua  Harney , in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 
Com.  Barney  was  born  in  Baltimore,  on  the  6th 
July  1759;  he  was  an  early  and  zealous  supporter 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  his  ser- 
vices during  the  revolutionary  war,  are  highly  and 
.leservedly  estimated  by  his  admiring  countrymen. 
During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  also 
acted  the  part  of  a vigilant  and  gallant  officer,  par- 
ticularly at  the  memorable  battle  of  Llladensburg 
— where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thighs 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered,  hav- 
ingcarned  the  ball  ’o  the  grave. 

[We  *xp.-ct  to  publish  a longer  account  of  this 
distinguished  soldier — a hero  of  two  wars— and 
who,  but  as  yesterday,  seemed  to  have  ail  the  life 
and  spirit  of  a youth  of  19  America  certainly, 

!ta  . to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  her  bravest  sons. 
When  the  news  of  his  decease  reached  Udlimo;,’V 
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the  fLgs  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  hoist 
ed  half  mast  high.  He  was  naval  officer  of  this 
por; .] 

Mr.  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  in  his  83d  year. 

Mr.  Jefferson , the  third  president  of  the  United 
States,  'S  now  in  his  76th  year. 

The  following  furs,  collected  at  the  United 
States  trading  houses,  on  the  Mississippi,  were  sold 
at  auction,  the  23d  ult.  at  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia: 

251  packs  shaved  deer  skins,  | 214  fishers 

65  packs  do.  in  hair  238  minks 

3768  lbs.  beaver  ! 13  martin 

234  bear  skins  I 4274  raccoon 

124  cub  skins  17497  muskrats 

895  otters  ! 

Great  Indian  council  By  accounts  from  Milledge- 
ville,  dated  Nov.  17,  we  learn  that  “about  four  thou- 
sand Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  are  now  at  Fort 
Hawkins,  waiting  to  receive  from  the  general  go- 
vernment the*r  annual  stipend.  Many  persons  from 
different  parts  of  the  state  have  been  attracted 
thither  to  view  this  large  assemblage  of  Abori- 
gines. We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  their  general  ( 
appearance  h&s  improved  considerably  in  a few 
years — with  some  exceptions,  they  are  well  cloth- 
ed, neat  and  healthful,  have  plenty  to  eat, and  seem 
quite  comfortable  and  contented.  The  entire  po 
pulalion  of  the  Creeks,  prior  to  the  civil  war  a 
mong  them,  in  1815,  was  upwards  of  twenty  thou- 
sand— at  presen;,  it  does  not  exceed  half  that  number 

Another  council  has  been  held  with  the  Chero- 
kees,  at  which  all  the  chiefs,  headed  by  the  king 
Path  Killer,  met  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  as 
commissioner  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  about 
the  16th  Nov.  ult.  The  object  of  this  meeting 
was  to  make  some  definite  arrangement  respect  ing 
the  removal  of  the  Cherekees  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  it  is  the  wish  of  a large  party  of  them 
to  do,  that  they  may  have  more  room  for  the  chase 
—356  families  "had  enrolled  themselves  for  the  emi- 


Speaking  of  Wright’s  expedition,  a Milledgeville 
paper,  of  Nov.  17,  says — “After  all  the  obloquy  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  on  the  character  of  the  gov.  and 
of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  attack  on  Chehaw 
town,  what  are  the  facts  proved  by  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  before  the  general  assem- 
bly? Why,  that  capt.  Wright  acted  contrary  to  or - 
ders , and  that  no  blame  can  properly  attach  to  the  exe- 
cutive, for  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition.  A 
resolution  expressing  these  sentiments,  has  passed 
both  branches  of  the  legislature,  without  a dissent- 
ing voice!  Let  those,  who  in  an  evil  moment,  wan- 
tonly misrepresented  every  circumstance  connected 
with  this  affair,  look  back  upon  their  conduct:  none, 
we  are  sure,  wiU  envy  their  feelings. 

General  Jackson.  A letter  from  Huntsville,  da- 
ted, Nov.  6,  says — The  people  of  this  country  have 
shewn  their  respect  to  general  Jackson,  and  their 
sense  of  his  distinguished'services,  in  a mode  quite 
navel.  Yesterday  the  old  hero  bid  for  a section  of 
land  which  was  understood  to  be  very  valuable: 
when,  with  one  consent,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the 
foreign  speculator  and  the  hardy  cultivator  of  the 
ground,  remained  silent , and  the  land  was  knocked 
off  to  the  general  at  two  dollors  per  acre.  Eighty 
three  dollars  per  acre  have  been  given  for  second 
rate  land. 

Speck  of  war.  Capt.  Byles,  with  a small  party  of 
20  rangers  and  friendly  Indians,  were  recently  at- 
tacked on  the  west  side  of  Pensacola  bay,  by  a su- 
perior body  of  the  Seminoles.  Ilis  Indians  fled, 
and  he  himself  and  several  of  his  men  being  wound- 
ed, the  white  men  were  forced  to  retire.  Such 
rencontres  are  frequent — the  vicinity  of  Pensacola 
is  said  to  be  infested  with  several  bands  of  hostile 
Seminoles. 

Seminole  war.  It  is  said  that  a pamphlet  is  pre- 
paring  at  Nashville,  which  will  contain  an  impartial 
and  succinct  account  of  the  late  Indian  war.  Such 
a work  is  much  to  be  desired. 

A party  of  Seminole  women  and  children  with 
some  negroes,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  220  pet*, 
gration,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about  one  half  of  [sons,  having  surrendered  themselves  at  St.  Marks, 
the  whole  tribe;  and  the  lands  that  they  are  enti-  being  in  a starving  condition,  arrived  at  fort  Gads- 
tied  to  are  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  lands  den,  the  last  of  August.  “They  say  that  the  war- 


west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Chickasaw  treaty.  A letter  from  governor 
Shelbv,  one  of  the  late  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  Chickasaws,  says — The  Indians  have  been  very 
litigious  and  slow  in  their  decisions;  the  business 
which  might  have  been  done  in  two  or  three  days, 
it  has  taken  twenty  days  to  effect.  The  treaty, 
however,  is  this  moment  concluded  upon  and  sign- 
ed by  all  the  chiefs,  in  presence  of  3,040  of  the  na- 
tion; by  which  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Tennessee, 
in  the  s ates  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are  ced- 
ed to  the  United  States  for  the  stun  of  300,000 
dollars,. payable  in  fifteen  annuities,  of  20,000  dol- 
lars each— besides  presents  to  sundry  chiefs  ot 
seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars.  These  sums  may 
seem  large  at  first  view,  but  the  country  obtained 
is  of  immense  importance  to  the  two  states  in  which 
it  lies,  as  well  as  to  the  strength  and  defence  of 
the  nation. 

In  Tennessee,  it  is  believed,  there  will  be  up- 
wards of  four  millions  of  acres  unappropriated.  This 
will  sooti  raise  an  immense  sum  to  the  general  go- 
vernment great  part  of  the  land  being  of  the  best 
quality, 

Cu:<t.  Wright- — A resolution  has  passed  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  exculpating 
the  governor  from  any  bl-rcre  on  his  part,  of  the 
unfortunate  attack  on  the  Chehaw  town  and  the  es- 
cape of  Obed  Wright,  without  a dissenting  voice. 


riors  are  raising  the  corn  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  and  which  of  course  was  not  destroyed  by 
our  troops,  and  seem  determined  to  recommence 
the  war  in  the  fall.  The  wife  and  family  of  the 
prophet  Francis  are  among  the  prisoners;  two  of 
his  daughters  are  very  interesting  young  ladies,  and 
speak  very  good  English,  as  in  fact  the  whole  fami- 
ly do  except  the  mother.  The  eldest,  when  her 
father  went  on  board  the  Thomas  Shields,  shortly 
afterward  followed,  supposing  her  to  be  a British 
vessel.  Before  she  got  along  side,  however,  she 
discovered  the  deception,  pushed  off  and  made  her 
escape.  The  youngest  and  most  beautiful  is  carres- 
sed  by  all  the  officers,  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
a Georgia  militia  man,  whom  her  countrymen  had 
taken  prisoner  and  were  about  to  put  to  death, 
when  this  modern  Pocahontas,  finding  entreaties 
vain,  determined  to  save  his  life  or  perish  with  him; 
she  was  successful,  and  the  man  was  preserved. — 
They  all  set  off  to-morrow  to  join  their  nation  in  the 
neighborhood  offort  Gaines.” 

The  extensive  library  of  the  late  professor  Ebeling 
has  arrived  at  Boston,  in  the  ship  General  Stark , 
from  Hamburgh.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike, and  has  been  by  him  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity at  Cambridge. 

A printer's  revenge—  A newspaper  editor,  direct- 
ly under  a reward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  a 
murderer,  advertises  a “runaway  patron”  of  his  pa- 
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per,  who  “has  given  him  leg-bail  for  Ohio”— pre- 
fixing ’hereto  a cut,  representing  a man  with  a wal- 
let on  his  shoulder,  rapidly  pursued  by  a hideous 
figure  with  a barbed  tail,  supposed  to  be  meant  for 
Old  Nick! 

A villain.  A consummate  villain  has  been  de- 
tected at  Richmond,  for  having  stolen  and  attempt- 
ing to  dispose  of  as  slaves,  sundry  free  children. 
May  he  meet  his  reward. 

Two  fellows  were  tried  last  week  in  Baltimore 
for  manstealing,  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
6even  years. 

The  Ohio  river.  It  has  been  estimated  that  three 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  were  at  Pitts- 
burg on  the  7th  ult.  waiting  for  a rise  of  the  wa- 
ters, to  descend  the  river,  as  well  as  a multitude 
of  travellers  and  emigrants.  A clearingout  of  the 
river,  so  as  lo  render  it  navigable  at  all  seasons  for 
vessels  of  fifty  tons,  is  spoken  of  as  practicable,  at 
a very  small  comparative  expense. 

The  steam  boat  Vesuvius  has  made  the  passage 
from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans,  1600  miles,  is 
seven  days,  repeated. 

Pennsylvania.  It  is  stated  that  a canal  four  miles 
long  will  unite  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  with 
those  of  the  Susquehannah — and  than  another  ca- 
nal of  fourteen  miles  will  unite  the  latter  with  the 
Alleghany! — We  are  every  day  made  acquainted 
with  some  newly  ascertained  advantage  which  our 
country  possesses, — but  men,  money  and  time,  as 
well  is  statesmen , are  wanting  to  make  a rightful 
profit  of  them. 

Emigration  to  Canada.  The  Montreal  Herald 
gives  a particular  list  of  158  men,  127  women  and 
426  children,  in  all 701, — British  subjects,  who  re- 
ceived certificates  of  the  British  consul  in  New 
York , to  obtain  grants  of  land  in  Upper  Canada, 
between  the  22nd  of  April  and  the  26th  October. 
1818: — during  which  time  it  is  probable  that  at 
least  five  times  that  number  left  Canada  for  the 
United  States. 

The  military  road , opening  from  Plattsburg  to 
French  Mills,  and  through  one  of  the  roughest 
countries  in  the  United  States,  has  been  comple- 
ted to  the  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  The  Platts- 
burg paper  says — “the  bed  of  the  road  is  composed 
of  the  best  materials;  it  is  raised  several  feet  above 
the  neighbouring  ground;  wide  and  deep  ditches 
are  dug  upon  either  side,  and  its  whole  surface  is 
covered  with  a ‘.’tick  stratum  of  gravel.  By  means 
of  excavation,  tiie  traveller  now  finds  a safe  and 
easy  passage  over  hills  which  were  before  scarce- 
ly accessible.  In  a word,  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed, that  this  road,  for  goodness,  beauty  and  dat  a 
bility,  is  not  surpassed  by  auy  in  the  United 
States.” 

This  work  has  been  effected  by  the  6th  reg.  of 
U.  S.  infantry,  under  the  direction  of  col.  Atkinson 
and  lieut.  col.  Snelling. 

Transportion  of  goods,  from  New  York  city  to 
Pittsburg,  via  the  Hudson  and  Alleghany  rivers, 
&c.  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  cwt. 
free  of  all  charges  except  cooperage. 

Philadelphia.  A late  account  of  the  Fair  Mount 
water  works,  for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, says  “they  were  commenced  in  August  1812, 
and  completed  Sept.  7,  1815.  In  the  house  are 
placed  two  engines  which  work  alternately,  and 
raise  th  e water  above  98  feet  from  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, o the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  cover©  nearly 
an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground,  its  dimensions 
being  318  feet  in  lengih,  167  feet  in  width,  and  10 
feet  3 inches  in  depth,  and  contains  3.261,1 76  gal- 
10hs,  beer  measure,.  The  daily  consumption  of 


water  is  upwards  of  900.000  gallons.  The  cost  of 
the  works  including  the  pipes  extended  to  the  cen- 
tre squa-%  is  about  125,000  doll  ars.” 

"Mammoth  products .”  A queer  fellow  has  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  “Catskill  Recorder,”  to  cor- 
rect a prevailing  propensity  to  give  marvellous 
accounts  of  agricultural  productions — one  item  may 
suffice  to  shew  Ids  manner — 

“A  farmer  in  a neighboring  town  lias  this  year 
raised  a cucumber  which  measured  twelve  feet, 
seven  inches  and  a half  in  length;  which  he  split 
into  rails,  and  it  produced  ninety  two.” 

Nathaniel  Macon , at  present  a senator  in  corgre^s 
from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  is  re  elected  by 
the  legislature  to  that  office  for  six  years,  from  and 
after  the  3d  day  of  March  next.  Out  of  168  votes 
taken,  in  joint  h,  Hot  of  the  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. he  received  166. 

Michigan.  The  schooner  Hercules  has  been 
wrecked  in  a dreadful  storm  on  lake  Michigan, 
near  Chicago,  arul  every  person  on  board  perish- 
ed. 'I'lie  only  passenger  '■as  lieutenant  Wm.  S. 
Eveleth,  of  the  corps  of  engineers? — a very  amiable 
young  man,  and  a highly  accomplished  soldier. 

Dismtd  Swamp  Canal.  The  improvements  of  this 
very  useful  canal  being  partially  completed,  the 
water  has  been  again  let  in.  “Tnis  can  il  con- 
nects the  waters  of  Elizabeth  River  in  Virginia, 
with  fhoseof  Pasquotank  river  in  North  Carolina, 
running  nearly  nor'  li  and  soul!:,  through  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp,  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles— 
Plie  north  end  is  at  Deep  Creek,  the  southern 
branch  of  E ixabeth  river,  and  ten  miles  from 
Norfolk;  the  south  end  is  at  a small  creek  called 
Joyce’s  which  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a mile 
falls  into  the  Pasquotank.  The  reader  by  throwing 
his  eye  upon  the  map,  will  perceive  the  immense 
inland  navigation,  which  with  the  canal  round  the 
falls  of  the  R anoke,  is  hereby  opened.” 

Jloa  ’<ke  Navigation.  Preparations  are  making 
for  a vigorous  commencement  of  the  locks  and  ca- 
nal round  the  great  falls  of  the  Roanoke — which 
completed,  will  open  an  intercourse  of  several 
hundred  miles,  into  a very  rich  country. 

Franklin  Fund  Dr.  Franklin,  by  li  is  will  left 
1000/.  sterling  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  to  be 
let  out  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  to  young  married 
artificers  who  had  faithfully  served  their  appren- 
ticeships in  that  town.  The  amount  of  this  gift, 
from  yarious  causes,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
well  managed,  is  yet  only  §10,902  82.  The  loans 
that  had  been  made  are  in  all  206. 

The  salary  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey  has 
been  raised  §400 — making  it  for  the  future  2,200 
dollars  per  annum. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  The  Delaware  W itch- 
man,  says— letters  received  in  this  vicinity,  from 
oar  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean)  state  that  ma- 
dam  Ney,  the  relict  of  the  late  marshal  Ney,  and 
the  dut  chess  de  St.  Leu,  late  queen  ofllolland,  and 
wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  have  taken  residence  in 
the  vicinity  of  Leghorn,  at  Montenero,  and  had 
visited  commodore  Stewart’s  ship  the  Franklin. 

General  Gaines,  his  lady  and  suit  arrived  at  Da- 
rien, on  his  way  to  Amelia  island,  on  the  29  h Oct. 
It  is  reported  that  he  would  fix  his  head-quarters 
at  Fernandina  for  two  or  three  months,  and  that 
two  battalions  of  United  States  troops  were  on  their 
way  to  join  him,  or  had  partly  already  arrived 
there. 

Georgia  Mr.  Forsyth,  at  present  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  has  been  elected  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  of  Mr.  Troup,  resigned— and  John  Elliot, 
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■esq.  is  elected  a senator  from  the  same  state,  after 
the  4th  of  March  next,  in  the  place  of  Mr,  Tail, 
who  declined  a re-election. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Guerriere,  safely  arrived  at 
Cronstadt,  from  whence  Mr.  Campbell,  his  lady, 
&c.  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a steam  boat. 
The  frigate,  after  remaining  12  days  at  Cronstadt 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean. 

J Export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  from  the  1 si 
Oct.  1817,  to  the  30 th  September,  1818. 


From  New  Orleans 

24,000  hhds. 

yirginia 

20,000 

South  of  Virginia 

6,400 

Maryland 

15,500 

Philadelphia 

2,200 

New  York 

7,700 

East  of  New  York 

3,600 

83,400 

The  year  proceeding  was 

63,000 

^Excess 

20,400 

Mobile. — The  population  of  the  town  of  Mobile, 
by  a late  census,  h ascertained  to  consist  of  604 
white  persons,  149  free  people  of  color,  and  374 
slaves. 

Expedition. — 'Hie  president’s  message  reached 
New  York,  242  miles  from  Washington  city,  in 
twenty  hours  after  it  was  delivered.  It.  was  brought 
io  and  reprinted  in  Baltimore,  44  miles,  in  about 
hours  from  the  time  that  copies  of  it  were  given 
out  at  the  office  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  new  Steam-boat  Johnson,  built  by  Col.  John- 
son, of  Kentucky,  passed  Shawneetown  the  first  of 
October — She  is  intended  as  a regular  trader 
from  Kentucky  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mis- 
souri, as  far  up  as  Yellow  Stone  river. 

Certain  men -dealers,  who  carried  off  some  ne- 
groes from  New  Jersey,  after  the  passage  c.f  the 
|a\y  to  stop  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  have  been 
caught  ip  Pennsylvania — and,  we  trust,  will  meet 
their  reward. 

Fortifications  are  erecting  for  the  defence  of  all 
the  most  important  points  “assailubk^on  the  sliQres 
of  lake  Champlain,  the  lower  Chesapeake  and 
Mississippi;  and  at  other  places,  extensive  works  are 
silently  approaching  desired  strength. 

Inland  navigation » An  article  in  the  “Richmond 
Compiler”  informs  us,  that  steam  boats,  whose 
machines  will  cost  only  §2000  each,  and  to  draw 
only  one  foot  water,  may  possibly  be  soon  started 
10  pavig^te  the  shallqw,  on  the  upper  parts  of  our 
rivef$. 

Population  of  Gt'and  Island.  A very  considera- 
ble settlement  of  squatters  has  been  made  upon 
this  island,  principally  in  the  course  of  the  last 
season.  There  are  now,  we  are  informed,  more 
than  one  hundred  families,  collected  from  all  quar- 
ters: many  from  Canada  and  the  middle  counties 
of  this  state,  and  considerable  improvements  are 
making-  The  island  is  situated  in  the  Niagara 
river  and  commences  about  three  miles  below 
Black  Hock,  and  extends  to  within  a mile  and  a 
b;df  of  the  falls.— ft  is  twelve  miles  long,  and  from 
^wo  to  seven  miles  broad.  The  whole  of  it  before 
the  recent  inroads,  was  clofhed  with  heavy  timber 
of  an  excellent  quality.  The  soil  is  said  tq  be 
gtrbng  and  rich,  well  adapted  to  cultivation.  The 
title  to  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  com- 
missioners, but  it  is  generally  admitted  to  be  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Unj.ted*States,  Our  readers 
wid  probably  recollect,  that  the  Indian  title  to  this 
jj^ud  pther  islands  in  the  Niagara  was  ceded  to  the 


state  of  New  York,  by  trea’y  made  at  Buffalo,  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1815,  between  gov.  Tomp- 
kins  and  others,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  chiefs,  Sec.  of  ihe  Seneca  nation.  Th^ 
state  paid  one  tliousand  dollars  down,  and  secured 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars.  This  island 
will  probably,  and  at  no  distant  period,  become  ve- 
ry  populous,  and  highly  cultivated.  Niagara  Jour . 

JIKVOT.CTIOXART  PKKSIOXS. 

Recapitulation  of  the  number  of  persons  placed  on  the 
pension  list  of  the  United  States , under  the  act  of 
18 th  March , 1818,  at  the  respective  rates  of  eight 
and  twenty  dollars  per  month,  up  to  the  16fA  day  of 


November , 1818,  inclusive 


Number 

at  8.  at  20. 

Total. 

New  Hampshire 

131 

14 

145 

Massachusetts 

806 

71 

877 

Connecticut 

709 

66 

775 

Rhode  Island 

66 

19 

85 

Vermont 

291 

24 

315 

New  York 

1,061 

110 

1,171 

New  Jersey 

249 

32 

281 

Pennsylvania 

278 

40 

318 

Delaware 

4 

4 

8 

Maryland 

123 

24 

147 

Virginia 

74 

8 

82 

North  Carolina 

11 

3 

14 

South  Carolina 

13 

4 

17 

Georgia 

3 

1 

4 

Kentucky 

25 

3 

28 

Ohio 

49 

12 

61 

Indiana 

2 

2 

Michigan  territory 

1 

1 

District,  of  Columbia  34 

7 

41 

District  of  Maine 

39 

5 

44 

3,981 

451 

4,432 

[The  above  is  the  official  list  of  pensions  grant ? 
cd.  Jt  is  presumed  that  some  proportion  of  the 
extraordinary  disparity  of  numbers  in  the  various 
states,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the 
dates  of  receiving  the  applications  has  furnished 
the  rule  aud  the  order  by  which  they  have  been 
acted  on.]  Ibid. 

Pensions.  We  are  requested  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  those  concerned,  that  pension  rolls 
are  made  and  transmitted  to  the  several  pension 
agents  only  twice  a year,  viz.  on  the  3d  of  March 
and  3d  of  September;  and  payments  are  made  to 
those  only  whose  names  are  subscribed  upon  these 
rolls,  and  at  the  time  stated.  All  pensioners  who 
receive  certificates  between  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  periods,  cannot  be  paid  until  the  3d  of 
March  or  34  of  September,  first  arriving  after  the 
date  of  their  certificates.  Nat.  lnt. 

"A  taylor  made  him  ” A fashionable  taylor  in 
Philadelphia,  it  iss  a’ed,  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  made  up  and  delivered  clothing  to  the  amount 
of  $21*552-—  his  cash  receipts  being  §8,225.  A 
great  portion  ofhis  articles  was  sent  to  dandies  in 
distant  parts  of  the  Union! 

Mount-pleasant,  (Ohio,)  Oct.  30.  We  are  inform, 
ed,from  good  authority,  that  the  Blackhoof,  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  tribe  at  Wapa- 
connelta,  have  determined  to  1,  y out  $>1090  of  their 
annuity  in  cattle.  This  judicious  conclusion  will 
materially  contribute  to  the  comforts  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Lancaster  designates  his  system  of  educati- 
on “as  lowering  the  usize  of  intellectual  iuieai), 
and  spreading  the  tables  oj  the  poor  with  plenty . 

Fifteen  hundred  African  slavey  arrived  at  Havana 
■in  one  d.»y.  Op  which  the. National  Intelligencer 
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observes — '“Most  of  these  poor  wretches  w;  fear, 
will  fin  1 their  way  to  the  Louisiana  market.  We 
wish  liiat  the  Spanish  character  of  the  ships  be  not 
a mer^  cover  f ,r  American  capital  employed  in  this 
ex  ’ r ble  traffic.” 

Negroes  imported.  The  following  facts  have  been 
com  mu  n:  rated  from  such  authority  as  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  their  authenticity.  It  is  the  common 
practice  at  New-O-leans  to  send  >.n  Agent  abroad 
.to  the  West  Indies,  an  1 even  to  Africa,  +o  purchase 


.n  the  larboard  tack  is  bound  to  bear  up,  or  heave 
about,  in  time  to  avoid  danger;  and  if  the  latter 
vessel  sustains  any  injury,  (not  maliciously  com- 
mitted by  the  other)  she  must  bear  the  loss  her- 
self, and  is  not  entitled  to  any  damage  from  the 
vessel  sailing  on  the  starboard  tack.  Columbian. 

Case  of  the  ship  Providencia.  This  vessel,  *t  will 
be  recollected,  was  seized  by  the  revenue  officer* 
of  this  port,  in  the  month  of  June,  1817,  while  she 
was  attempting  to  pass  up  to  Baltimore.  The  Pro. 


a c-r.ro  of  slaves.  They  are  then  brought  to  the  j videncia  was  the  property  of  certain  subjects  of 
Uni'c4  States  for  about  one  third  what  they  can  be  \ the  king  of  Spain,  from  whom  she  was  forcibly  ta- 

- 1 ken,  while  goingfrom  St.  Andero  to  Havana,  with  a 
cargo  of  cordage,  cutlery,  & c.  by  an  armed  vessel 


purchased  at  here.  So  soon  as  the  slave  ship  ar 
rives  off  the  Belize,  the  agent  leaves  her,  and  goes 

in  the  most  expeditious  manner  to  New  Orleans*  [called  the  Mangore,  fitted  out  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  gives  information  to  theproper  authority,  manded  by  capt.  Barnes,  and  cruizing  under  the 
that  a certain  vessel  is  in  the  Mississippi  river,  said  ; flag  of  one  independent  provinces  of  South  Arne* 

1 rica. 

The  captors, after  putting  a prize  crew  on  board 
of  her,  ordered  her  to  Buenos  Ayres,  but  owing  to 
stress  of  weather  and  other  causes, the  prize  master 
thought  proper  to  shape  his  course  for  Brdlijnore. 
0“  being  brought  in  here  she  was  immediately  li. 
belled  by  the  consul  ofhis  catholic  majesty,  in  be- 
half of  her  Spanish  owners,  and  a decree  subse- 
quently issued  out  of  the  district  court  of  the  IJ. 
States,  directing  both  the  vessel  and  cargo  to  be 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  bank,  sub- 
ject to  the  future  order  of  the  court. 

The  following,  we  understand,  is  the  final  decree 
of  the  judge,  (Tucker)  pronounced  during  tie 
pending  term  of  the  court : — Five  sixths  of  tha 
himself  a Citizen  of  New  Orleans,  totally  denies  the  j whole  amount  to  be  paid  over  to  his  catholic  ma- 
prececling  statements.  He  avers  that  only  one  sale  jesty’s  consul  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  for  the  be- 
has  been  made  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  States;  j nefit  of  the  Spanish  owners;  the  remaining  sixth  to 
at  which  the  negroes  were  sold  from  1000  to  1300  ! be  retained  and  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  court, 

of  that  sort  be 
no  sue!)  claim 


to  be  bound  to  New-O-leans,  and  having  on  board  a 
certain  number  of  negro  slaves,  corurary  to  the 
law  nf  th?  United  States.  The  vessel  and  cargo 
are  libelled;  and  the  slaves  are  sold  at  public  ven- 
due  nd  purch  .bed  cheap,  by  common  consent,  for 
account  of  the  original  importer.  One  half  of  the 
purchase  money  goes  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  inC>rmer,  who,  as  before  mention- 
ed, is  the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  slaves  Thus, 
after  all  expenses,  negro  slaves  are  imported  at 
less  than  half  what  they  would  cost  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  not  less  than  10,000  slaves 
have  been  imported  into  Louisiana  in  the  year  last 
past.  Bern.  Press. 

[A  writer  in  the  ‘Federal  Republican,1  wlu>  signs 


dollars  per  head!  He  also  refers  to  the  law  of  1807  I as  salvage,  should  any  legal  claim  oi 

to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  slaves,  for  much  light  J put  within  twelve  months;  but  should 

on  the  subject  as  to  the  United  States  receiving  j be  preferred  during  that  period,  or  being  preferred 
one-half  of  the  purchase  money  of  slaves  sold  on] and  the  court  should  deem  it  insufficient,  then  the 


account  of  importation.] 


sum  so  retained  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Spa>  ish 


The  Spanish  convention. — The  convention  of  1802,  ] consul  as  in  the  first  case. — [Nuifdk  Herald. 
tween  the  United  States  and  Spain,  having  been!  Nev/  York,  Nov.  24 — The  French  brig  Minerva 
the  president,  with  the  advice  and  con-  j was  to  sail  from  Havre  about  the  12th  Oc.  for  Mo- 


be 

ratified  b 

sent  of  the  senate,  soipe  time  after  it  was  concluded,  j bile,  with  about  50  passengers,  most  of  them  me 
and  lately  ratified  by  the  king' of  Spain,  will,  it  is  j chanics,  who  design  to  settle  in  that  promising 


understood,  he  considered  as  entirely  comple.e 
when  an  exchange  of  ratifications  takes  place  be 
tween  the  two  governments.  This,  we  learn,  has 
been  delayed  by  a negotiation  lately  on  foot  be 
tween  the  Spanish  minister  at  this  place  and 
the  secretary  of  state,  comprehending  all  the  re-1 


promising 

place. 

A letter  from  an  intelligent  American  gentle- 
man at  Paris,  to  his  friend  in  this  city,  received 
by  the  last  arrival,  concludes  with  the  following 
remirks: 

“r  must  beg  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  the 


maining  points  at  issue  between  the  two  govern-  late  news  from  America  relative  to  the  determina- 
ments,  the  convention  in  question  providing  for  the  c * * ’ *' 

adjustment  of  a small  portion  only  of  the  matters 
in  controversy.  Nat.  Iut. 

A drove  of  Jive  hundred  and  fourteen  cattle,  and  a 
flock  of  nine  hundred  sheep , from  Otsego  county 
passed  through  Goshen,  on  Thursday  last;  and  on 
Friday  a drove  of  100  cattle,  belonging  to  general  ] like  a thunder  stroke — they  did  not  believe  it  pos- 
Wadswerth  of  Ger.essee  county,  and  all  fatted  on  | sible.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  at  Aix-la- 
his  own  farm,  passed  through  the  same  village,  I Chapelle,  and  the  expected  removal  of  the  army  of 
probahly  for  the  Philadelphia  marked.  N.  Y.  pa.  i occupation  from  France,  excite  universal  attention’. 

•/Marine  court  of  Ncvj  York. — In  an  action  brought ! It  is  said  that  the  plenipotentiary  from  Spain  will 
against  the  master  of  the  sloop  Juno,  for  running  I not  be  admitted  to  congress.  Tiiis  augurs  favora- 
foulofand  injuring  the  sloop  Satellite,  Mr.  Justice  jbly  for  the  patriot  cause— probably  a determina- 


tion of  our  government  to  surrender  Pensacola.  I 
hail  it  as  the  proudest  triumph  of  virtue,  and  a 
magnanimous  sacrifice  of  interest  at  the  shrine  of 
justice,  not  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  modern 
history,  and  only  to  have  been  expected  from  Ame- 
rica. Its  effect  on  the  British  editors  has  been 


Wh  eaion,  decided  as  follows: 

“It  appears,  from  the  testimony,  that  both  ves- 
sels were  bearing  up  to  the  city,  that  the  Juno  was 
sailing  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  the  Satellite  on 


tion  not  to  interfere,  has  dictated  the  measure. 

Adjutant  und inspector  general's  office,  } 
November  12,  IS! 8.  y 
General  Order. — The  commanding  general  of 


the  larboard  tack,  at  die  time  the  collision  look  the  second  military  department,  will  take  immedi- 
place.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  take  the! ate  measures  for  assembling  all  the  able  bodied 
rule  to  be,  that  the  vessel  under  the  stai’board  men  in  his  command,  who  are  under  sentence,  by 
i&ck  has  a right  to  keep  her  wind,  and  the  vessel  court  martial,  to  hard  labor,  for  more  than  nine 
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months,  will  cause  them  to  be  mustered  and  in- 
spected, and  properly  supplied,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  service.  These  men  will  be  organized 
and  put  under  proper  officers,  and  transported  to 
New  Orleans,  where  they  will  be  reported  for  hard 
labor,  and  constantly  employed  on  the  fortifications, 
according  to  their  several  sentences. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion will  cause  a report  to  be  made  of  all  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians  and  privates,  who 
may  be  under  sentence  of  court  martial  to  hard  la- 
bor for  more  than  six  months,  on  the  1st  of  January 
next;  and  will  take  measures  for  assembling  such 
of  them  as  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage  with- 
in his  division,  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Pitts 
burg,  under  proper  officers;  when  orders  will  be 
given  by  the  war  department,  for  traasporting 
them  to  the  public  works  now  erecting  on  the  sea 
board  of  Louisiana. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  south  division 
will,  in  like  manner,  take  measures  for  removing 
all  such  men,  under  sentence  of  court  rwartial,  as 
cannot  be  advantageously  employed  at  the  several 
posts  where  they  are  now  stationed,  to  some  of  the 
permanent  works  erecting  in  his  division. 

A report  of  all  men  under  sentence  to  hard  la- 
bor, will  be  regularly  made  to  tills  office,  w ith  the 
quarterly  reports  of  divisions,  that  a proper  dispo- 
sition may  be  made  of  thd  convicts,  as  well  with  a 
view  to  the  good  of  the  service,  as  die  punishment 
of  the  individuals.  No  sentence  to  hard  labor,  or 
confinement,  will  be  carried  into  effect  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment. 

By  order,  D.  PARKER, 

Adjutant  and  inspector  general 


Trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT  TRANSMITTED  lil  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESS. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a special  court  organiz- 
ed agreeably  to  the  following  order,  viz. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  OFFICE, 

Fort  St.  Marks,  26th  April,  1818. 

HEAD  QUARTERS,  DIVISION  OF  THE  SOUTH, 

General  order. — The  following  detail  will  com. 
pose  a special  court,  to  convene  at  this  post  at  the 
liour  of  12  o'clock,  M.  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gatingthe  charges  exhibited  against  A.  Arbuthnot, 
Jlobert  Christy  Ambrister,  and  such  others,  who 
are  similarly  situated,  as  maybe  brought  before  it. 

The  court  will  record  all  the  documents  and  tes- 
timony in  the  several  cases,  and  their  opinion  as  to 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners,  and  what 
punishment,  (if  any)  should  be  inflicted. 

DETAIL. 

Major  general  E.  P.  Gaines , president. 

Col.  King,  4th  infantry,  ^ fCol.  Dyer, Ten,  vol. 

Col.  Williams,  Ten.  vol.  j y | Lt.  Col.  Lindsay,  Cor.  Artillery 
Lt.  Col.  Gibson,  Ten.  vol*  ! 2 J Lt.  Col.  Elliot,  Ten.  vol. 

Maj.  Muhlenberg,  4th  inf.  j % j Maj.  Fanning,  Cor.  Artillery, 
Maj.  Montgomery,  7th  inf.  ! 2 j Maj.  Minton,  Geo.  Militia. 
'Capt-  Vashon,  7th  inf.  J"  LCapt.  Crittenden,  K’y  vol. 

Lt.  J.  M.  Glassel,  7th  infantry,  recorder. 

An  orderly  will  be  detailed  from  gen.  Gaines’  brigade,  anil  the 
court  will  s t without  regard  to  hours. 

By  order  of  major  general  Jackson, 

ROBERT  BUTLER,  Adjt.  Gen. 
Fort  St.  Murks,  26th  April , 1818. 
The  court  convened  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
order,  when,  being  duly  sworn,  in  the  presence  of 
theprisoner,  and  he  being  asked  if  he  had  any  objec- 
tions to  any  member  thereof,  and  replying  in  the 
negative,  the  following  charges  and  specifications 
were  read,  viz. 

Charges  vs.  A.  Arbuthnot , now  in  custody , and  xvho 
says  he  is  a British  subject : 

Charge  Exciting  and  stirring  up  the  Creek 


Indians  to  war  against  the  United  States,  and  her 
citizens,  he  (A.  Arbuthnot)  being  a subject  of 
Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at 
peace. 

Specification — That  the  said  A.  Arbuthnot, 
between  the  months  of  April  and  July,  or  sometime 
in  June,  1817,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Little  Prince, 
exhorting  and  advising  him  not  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  of  fort  Jackson,  stating  that  the  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  were  infringing  on  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
and,  ae  he  believed,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  U.  S.;  and  advising  the  Up- 
per and  Lo^er  Creeks  to  unite  and  be  friendly,  stat- 
ing that  William  Hambly  was  the  cause  of  their 
disputes;  also  advising  the  Little  Prince  to  write  to 
the  governor  of  New  Providence,  who  would  write 
to  his  royal  highness  the  prince  regent,  through 
whom  the  United  States  would  be  called  to  a com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  advising 
them  not  to  give  up  their  lands,  under  the  treaty 
of  fort  Jackson,  for  that  the  American  citizens 
would  be  compelled  to  give  up  to  them  all  their 
lands,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

Charge  2d. — Acting  as  a spy,  and  aiding,  abetting 
and  comforting  the  enemy,  supplying  them  with 
the  means  ojf  war. 

Specification  lsf—In  writing  a letter  from  the 
fort  of  St.  Mark*',  dated  2d  April,  1818,  to  his  son 
John,  at  Suwany,  (marked  A.)  detailing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  gen.  Jackson,  stating  thtir 
force,  probable  movements,  and  intentions,  to  be 
communicated  to  Bo  viegs,  the  chief  of  the  Su- 
wany towns,  for  his  government. 

Specification  2d. — In  writing  the  letters  marked 
B,  without  date,  and  C,  with  enclosures,  27th  Jan. 
1818,  and  D,  called  a “a  note  of  Tndian  talks,”  and 

E,  without  date,  applying  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, through'  governor  Cameron,  for  munitions  of 
war,  and  assistance  for  our  enemies;  making  false 
representations;  and  also  applying  to  Mr.  Bagot, 
British  ambassador,  for  his  interference,  with  a 
statement,  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  letters  of  mu? 
nitions  of  war  for  the  enemy. 

Charge  3d— Exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  and 
destroy  William  Hambly,  and  Edmund  Doyle,  and 
causing  their  arrest,  with  a view  to  their  condem- 
nation to  death,  and  the  seizure  of  their  property, 
on  account  of  their  active  and  zealous  exertions  to 
maintain  peace  between  Spain,  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians,  they  being  citizens  of  the  Spanish 
government. 

Specification  Is*— In  writing  the  letters  marked 

F,  dated  26th  August,  1817,  G,  dated  13th  May, 
1817,  and  H,  threatening  them  with  death,  alleg- 
ing against  them  false  and  infamous  charges,  and 
using  every  means  in  his  power  to  procure  their  ar- 
rest. All  which  writings  and  sayings  excited,  and 
had  a tendency  to  excite,  the  negroes  and  Indians 
to  acts  of  hostility  against  the  United  States. 

By  order  of  the  court, 

J.  M.  GLASSEL,  recorder. 

To  which  charges  and  specifications  the  prisoner 
pleaded  JVbt  Guilty. 

The  prisoner  having  made  application  for  coun- 
sel, it  was  granted  him;  when  the  court  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  ev  idence. 

John  Winslett,a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution, being  duly  sworn,  stated,  that,  some  time 
before  last  July,  the  Little  Prince  received  a letter 
signed  by  a Mr.  Arbuthnot,  advising  the  upper 
part  of  the  nation  to  unite  with  the  lower  chiefs  in 
amity;  and  stating,  the  best  mode  for  them  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  their  lands,  would  be  to  write 
to  him  (Arbuthnot)  and  lie  would  send  their  com- 
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plaints  to  the  governor  ot  Providence,  whence  it 
would  be  forwarded  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
he  would  have  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  at 
tended  to.  He  moreover  stated  his  belief,  that  the 
encroachments  on  the  Indian  lands  were  unknown 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The  witness 
also  identified  the  signature  of  the  prisoner  in  a 
a letter  to  his  son  marked  A,  and  referred  to  in 
the  first  specification,  in  the  second  charge,  and 
heretofore  noted,  as  the  same  with  that  sent  to  the 
Little  Prince. 

The  witness  on  being  further  interrogated,  stat- 
ed the  language  of  the  letter  alluded  to,  to  be, 
that  the  British  government  on  application  would 
cause  to  be  restored  to  them  their  lands  they  held 
in  1811,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent 

Qt nation  by  the  prisoner.— Who  i»  the  Little  Prince,  or  is  he 
known  by  any  other  name  ? 

Ans.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  Tintenukke  Hopin,  and  is 
the  second  chief  of  the  nation. 

Question  by  the  prisoner. —Where  is  the  letter  you  Allude  to,  or 
in  whose  possession  ? 

Ans.  It  was  left  in  the  possession  of  Little  Prince  when  I las  t 
saw  it. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.— Has  this  Little  Prince  no  other  name 
than  what  you  state  ? Ans.  Not  that  l know  of. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.— Do  you  swear  that  the  letter  alluded 
to  was  addressed  to  the  Little  Prince  ? 

Ans.  Ido  not.  It  was  presented  me  by  the  Little  Prince  to  read 
and  interpret  for  him,  which  I did. 

Question  by  the prisoner.— Are  you  certain  that  the  letter  stated 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  settlements  made  on  Indian  lands  or  injuries  com- 
mitted ? 

Ans.  The  letter  stated  that  to  be  the  belief  of  the  writer. 

John  Lewis  Phenix,  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
being  duly  sworn,  stated  with  regard  to  the  1st  specification  of 
the  id  charge,  that  being  at  Suwany  in  the  town  about  the  6th  or 
7 tli  of  April,  he  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  Mr.  Ambrister’s 
receiving,  by  the  hands  of  a negro,  who  got  it  from  an  Indian,  a 
letter  from  St.  Marks,  at  that  time  stated  by  Ambrister  to  be  from 
the  prisoner. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.— Did  yon  see  that  letter  or  hear  it  read  ? 
Ans.  I did  see  the  paper, but  did  not  hear  it  read. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.— Bid  you  state  that  the  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  an  Indian  express? 

Ans.  So  the  black  man  that  delivered  it  said. 

A question  being  raised  by  a member  of  the 
court  as  to  the  jurisdiction  on  the  third  charge 
and  its  specification,  the  doors  were  closed,  and, 
after  mature  deliberation,  they  decided  that  this 
court  are  incompetent  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
offences  alleged  in  that  charge  and  specification. 

Peter  B.  Cook,  a former  clerk  to  the  prisoner, 
and  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  being 
duly  sworn,  stated  that  about  December  or  January 
last,  the  prisoner  had  a large  quantity  of  powder 
and  lead  brought  to  Suwany  in  his  vessel,  which  he 
sold  to  the  Indians  and  negroes,  that,  subsequent 
to  that  time,  when  he  cannot  recollect,  Ambrister 
brought  for  the  prisoner  in  his  (the  prisoner’s) 
vessel,  nine  keg's  of  powder  and  a large  quantity  of 
lead,  which  was  taken  possesion  of  by  the  negroes. 
The  witness  al*o  identified  to  the  following  let- 
ters, referred  to  in  the  foregoing  charges  and  spe- 
cifications, marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  H,  as 
being  the  prisoner’s  hand  writing;  also  the  power 
of  attorney  No.  1,  granted  by  the  Indians  to  A. 
Arbuthnot. 

A. 

rout  A.  Arbnthnort  to  his  son,  John  Arbuthnot , da- 
ted Fort  St.  Marks,  2d  Jlpril,  1818,  9 o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Dear  John— As  I am  ill  able  to  write  a long  let- 
ter,  it  is  necessary  to  be  brief.  Before  my  arriva  1 
here  the  commandant  had  received  an  express  from 
the  governor  of  Pensacola,  informing  him  of  a 
large  embarkation  of  troops,  Stc.  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  general  Jackson;  and  the  boat 
that  brought  the  despatch  reckoned  eighteen  sail 
of  vessels  off  Appalachicola.  By  a deserter  that 
was  brought  here  by  the  Indians,  the  commandant 


was  informed  that  3,000  men,  under  the  orders  of 
general  Jackson,  1,000  foot  and  1,600  horse,  under 
general  Gaines,  500  under  another  general,  were 
at  Prospect  Bluff,  were  they  are  rebuilding  the 
burnt  fort;  that  1000  Indians,  of  different  nations, 
were  at  Spanish  Bluff,  building  another  fort,  un- 
der the  direction  of  American  officers;  that  so  soon 
as  these  forts  were  built  they  intended  to  march. 
They  have  commenced.  Yesterday  morning  ad- 
vice was  received  that  they  had  appeared  near 

and  taken  two  of  the  sons  of  M’Queen  and  an  In- 
dian. Late  in  the  afternoon  three  schooners  came 
to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  this  morn- 
ing the  American  flag  is  seen  flying  on  the  largest. 

I am  blocked  here;  no  Indians  will  come  with  me, 
and  I am  now  suffering  from  the  fatig-.e  of  coming 
here  alone. 

The  main  drift  of  the  Americans  is  to  destroy 
the  black  population  of  Suwany.  Tell  my  friend 
Boleck,  that  it  is  throwing  away  his  people  to  at- 
tempt to  resist  such  a powerful  force  as  will  be 
d'-awn  on  Sahwahnee;  and  as  the  troops  advance  by 
land,  so  will  the  vessels  by  sea.  Endeavor  to  get 
all  the  goods  over  the  river  in  a place  of  security, 
*s  also  the  skins  of  all  sorts;  the  corn  must  be  left 
to  its  fate.  So  soon  as  the  Sahwahnee  is  destroyed, 
I expect  the  Americans  will  be  satisfied  and  retire? 
this  is  only  my  - pinion,  but  I think  it  is  conformable 
to  the  demand  made  by  gen.  Gaines  to  king  Hatchy 
some  months  since:  in  fact,  do  all  you  can  to  save 
all  you  can  save,  the  bookt  particularly.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  commandant  will  receive  some  commu- 
nication from  the  vessels  to  day,  when  he  will  know 
more  certainly  what  are  their  motives  in  corning  off 
the  fort.  I think  it  is  only  to  shut  up  the  passage  to 
the  Indians.  Twenty  canoes  went  down  yesterday, 
and  were  forced  to  return.  The  road  between  this 
and  Mickasucky  is  said  to  be  stopped.  Hillisajo 
and  Himathlo  Mico  were  here  last  night,  to  hear 
what  vessels:  they  will  remove  all  their  cattle  and 
effects  across  St.  Mark’s  river  this  morning,  and 
perhaps  wait  near  thereto  for  the  event. 

I have  been  as  brief  as  I can  to  give  you  the  sub- 
stance of  what  appears  facts,  that  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  moment  is 
useless.  If  the  schooner  is  returned,  get  all  the 
goods  on  board  of  her,  and  let  her  start  off  for 
Mounater  creek,  in  the  bottom  of  Cedar  Key  bay 
You  will  there  only  have  the  skins  to  hide  away. 
But  no  delay  must  take  place,  as  the  vessels  will, 
no  doubt,  follow  the  land  army,  and  perhaps,  even 
now,  some  have  gone  round.  I pray  your  strictest 
attention,  for  the  more  that  is  saved  will  be,  even- 
tually, more  to  your  interest.  Let  the  bearer  have 
as  much  calico  as  will  make  him  two  shirts,  for  his 
trouble:  he  has  promised  to  deliver  this  in  three, 
out  I give  him  four  days. 

I am  yours,  affectionately,  A ARBUTHNOT, 
B. 

From  A.  Arbuthnot  to  Chas.  Cameron , gov.  Bahamas. 

Sih— Being  empowered  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creek  nation  to  represent  the  state  of  their  nation 
to  your  excellency,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  for 
ward  the  same  for  the  information  ofhis  majesty’s  go- 
vernment— to  whom  alone  they  look  for  protection 
against  the  aggressions  and  encroachments  of  the 
Americans,  I beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  excellen- 
cy the  enclosed  representations,  humbly  praying 
that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  same  to  Great 
Britain. 

I am  instructed  by  Bowleck,  chief  of  the  Sahwah- 
nee, to  make  the  demand  herein  enclosed,  he  neve; 
having  had  any  share  of  the  presents  distributed  at 
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Prospect  Bluff,  though  he  rendered  equally  essen- 
tial services  as  any  of  the  other  chiefs  to  the  Bri 
tish  cause,  while  at  war  with  America,  and,‘was  at 
New-Orleans  with  a part  of  his  Warriors.  His  fron 
tiers  being  more  exposed  to  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  back  Georgians,  who  enter  his  territory 
and  drive  off  his  cattle,  he  is  obliged  to  have  large 
parties  out,  to  watch  their  motions,  and  prevent 
their  plundering.  And,  being  now  deficient  of  am- 
munition, he  prays  your  excellency  will  grant  his 
small  demand,  humbly  submitting  the  same. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency’s  most 
humble  servant,  A.  A. 

The  humble  representations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation  to  his  excellency  gov.  Cameron . 

First,  we  beg  leave  to  represent,  that  Edmund 
Doyle  and  William  Hambly,  lately  clerks,  at  Pros 
pect  Bluff,  to  Messrs.  Forbes,  8tc.  and  who  still 
reside  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  we  consider  as 
the  principal  cause  of  our  present  tro»bles  and  un- 
easiness. Hambly  was  the  instrumental  cause  of 
the  fort  at  Prospect  Bluff  being  destroyed  by  the 
Americans,  by  which  we  lost  the  supplies  intended 
for  our  future  wars.  Since  then,  both  these  men. 
have  kept  their  emissaries  among  us,  tendingto 
harrass  and  disturb  our  repose,  and  that  of  our 
brethren  of  the  middle  and  upp  :r  nation;  they 
spread  among  us  reports  that  the  Cowetas,  aided 
by  the  Americans,  are  descending  to  drive  us  off 
our  iana;  they  equally  propagate  false.  . 

C. 

From  A.  Arbuthnot  to  Benj.  JWoodie,  Esq.  enclosing 
letters  to  Charles  Bagot,  Esq.  British  minister  at 
iVashington. 

Sahioanee , in  the  Creek  Nation,  27th  Jan.  1818. 
Sir. — The  enclosed,  containing  matter  of  serious 
moment,  and  demanding  the  immediate  attention 
of  his  excellency  the  British  ambassador,!  trust 
he  will,  for  this  time,  forgive  the  trifling  expense 
of  postage,  which  1 have  endeavored  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible,  by  compressing  much  matter  in 
one  sheet  of  paper.  Should  you,  sir,  be  put  to  any 
trouble  or  expense,  by  this  trouble  I give  you,  by 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  same,  I will  in- 
struct Bain,  Dunshee  and  Co.  to  order  payment  of 
the  same.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  A.  AllBUTHNOT. 
From  A.  Arbuthnot  to  the  hon.  Charles  Bagot. 

Sir — It  is  with  pain  1 again  obtrude  myself  upon 
your  excellency’s  notice;  but  the  pressing  solicita- 
tions of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the 
wanton  aggressions  of  the  Americans,  I trust,  your 
excellency  will  take  as  a sufficient  apology  for  the 
present  intrusion. 

In  August  last,  the  head  chief  of  the  Seminole 
Indians  received  a letter  from  gen.  Gaines,  of  which 
1 hare  taken  the  liberty  of  annexing  your  excellen- 
cy  the  contents,  as  delivered  me  by  the  chief’s  head 
English  interpreter,  with  king  Habhy’s  reply 
thereto. 

This  letter  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  chief  and  ascertain  the 
force  necessary  to  overrun  the  nation;  for,  from 
then  until  the  actual  attack  was  made  on  Fowl 
Town,  the  same  general,  with  gen.  Jackson,  seem 
to  have  been  collecting  troops  and  settling  in  va- 
rious quarters. 

If  your  excellency  desires  to  have  further  infor- 
mation respecting  the  situation  of  this  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  I can,  from  time  to  time,  inform 
your  excellency  of  such  facts  and  circumstances  as 
a’-e  stated  to  me  by  chiefs  of  known  veracity,  or 
which  may  come  under  roy  own  observation;  and 


your  excellency’s  order,  addressed  to  me  at  New 
Providence,  will  either  find  me  there  or  be  for- 
warded me  to  this  country. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
excellency's  most  obedient  servant,  A.  A. 

The  following  memorandum  was  on  the  bsck  of 
the  foregoing  letter:  King  Hahhy  1000,  Bo'eck, 
1500,  Oso  Hatjo  Choctawhacny  500,  IJimashy  Miso 
Chattchichy  600,  at  present  with  Hillisujo.  At 
present  under  arms,  1000  and  more?  and  attacking 
those  Americans  who  have  made  inroads  on  their 
territory. 

A quantity  of  gun  powder,  lead,  muskets,  and 
flints,  sufficient  to  arm  1000  or  2000  men;  muskets 
1000,  arms  smaller  if  possible;  10,000  flints,  a pro- 
portion for  rifle,  put  up  separate:  50  casks  gun- 
powder, a proportion  for  rifle;  2000  knives,  6 to  9^ 
inch  blade,  good  quality;  1000  tomahawks;  100  lbs. 
vermillion;  2000  lbs.  lead,  independent  of  ball  fur 
musket. 

(Signed)  King  FCAHF1Y. 

(Signed)  BOLECK. 

From  general  Gaines  to  the  Seminoly  chief 
To  the  Seminoly  chief:  Your  Seminoly’*  are  very 
bad  people;  1 don’t  say  whom.  You  have  murder- 
ed many  of  my  people,  and  stolen  my  cattle  and 
many  good  horses,  that  cost  me  money;  and  many 
good  houses,  that  cost  me  money,  you  have  burnt 
for  roe;  and  now  that  you  see  my  writing,  you’ll 
think  I have  spoken  right.  I know  it  is  so;  you 
know  it  is  so;  for  now  you  may  say,  I will  go  upon 
you  at  random;  but  just  give  me  the  murderers, 
and  I will  shew  them  my  law,  and  when  that  is 
finished  and  past,  if  you  will  come  about  any  of  my 
people,  you  will  see  your  frien.ds,  and  if  you  see  me 
you  will  see  your  friend.  But  there  is  something 
out  in  the  sea;  a bird  with  a forked  tongue:  whip 
him  back  before  he  lands,  for  he  will  be  the  ruin 
of  you  yet.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  w ho  or  what 
I mean— I mean  the  name  of  Englishman. 

I tell  you  this,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  up  the 
murderers  who  have  murdered  my  people,  1 say  t 
have  got  '-good  strong  warriors,  with  scalping 
knives  and  tomahawks.  You  harbor  a great  many 
of  my  black  people  among  you,  at  Sahwalmee.  If 
you  give  me  leave  to  go  by  you  against  them,  1 shall 
not  hurt  any  thing  belonging  to  you. 

(Signed)  general  GAINES. 

From  king  Ilatchy  to  general  Gaines , in  ansiver  to 

the  foregoing. 

To  general  Gaines:  You  charge  me  with  killing 
your  people,  stealing  your  cattle,  and  burning  your 
houses.  It  is  I that  have  cause  to  complain  of  the 
Americans.  While  one  American  has  been  justly 
killed,  while  in  the  act  of  stealing  cattle,  more  than 
four  Indians  have  been  murdered  while  hunting, 
by  these  lawless  freebooters.  I harbor  no  negroes. 
When  the  Englishmen  were  at  war  with  America, 
some  took  shelter  among  them,  and  it  is  for  yotl 
white  people  to  settle  these  things  among  your- 
selves, and  not  trouble  us  with  what  we  know’  noth- 
ing about.  I shall  use  force  to  stop  any  armed  A- 
mericans  from  passing  my  towns  or  my  lands. 
(Signed)  King  HATC11Y. 

D. 

(tNote  of  Indian  talks  ” 

Tn  August,  Capp  had  a letter  from  general 
Gaines,  in  substance  as  annexed.  No.  1,  and  re- 
turned the  answer  as  by  No.  2.  Nothing  further 
was  said  on  either  side.  The  end  of  October,  a 
party  of  Americans,  from  a fort  on  Flint  river,  s^:  -- 
rounded  Fowl  Town  during  the  night,  and  began  bur- 
ning it.  The  Indians  then  in  it,  Ik-d  to  the  swamps, 
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and  in  their  flight  had  three  persons  killed  by  Are 
from  the  Americans:  they  rallied  their  people,  and 
fbrced  the  Americans  to  retire  some  distance,  but 
not  before  they  had  two  more  persons  killed.  The 
Americans  built  a block-house  or  fort,  where  they 
had  fallen  back  to,  and  immediately  sent  to  the 
fort  up  the  country  for  assistance,  stating  the  In- 
dians were  the  aggressors;  and  also  settled  with 
Inhemocklo  for  the  loss  his  people  had  suffered,  at 
the s ame  time  sending  a talk  to  king  Hatch},  by  a 
head  man,  (Aping)  that  he  would  put  things  in 
Stic  h a train  as  to  prevent  further  encroachments, 
and  get  those  Americans  to  leave  the  fort.  But, 
no  sooner  was  the  good  talk  given,  and  before  the 
bearer  of  it  returned  home,  than  hundreds  of  Ame- 
ricans came  pouring  down  on  the  Indians;  roused 
them  to  a sense  of  their  own  danger:  they  flew  to 
arms,  and  have  been  compelled  to  support  them 
ever  since.  It  is  not  alone  from  the  country,  but 
by  vessels  entering  Appalachicola  river  in  vessels 
with  troops,  and  settlers  are  pouring  into  the  In- 
dian territory;  and,  if  permitted  to  continue,  will 
soon  overrun  the  whole  of  the  Indian  lands.  From 
the  talk  sent  king  Hatchy,  by  governor  Mitchell,  I 
am  in  hopes  that  those  aggressions  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  Indian  territory  are  not  countenanced 
by  the  American  government,  but  originate  with 
men  devoid  of  principle,  who  set  lay  s and  instruc- 
tions at  defiance,  and  stick  at  no  cruelly  and  op- 
pressions to  obtain  their  ends.  Against  such  op- 
pressions the  American  government  must  use 
not  only  all  their  influence,  but,  if  necessary,  force, 
or  their  names  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
a nation  more  cruel  and  savage  to  the  unfortunate 
Aborigines  of  this  country,  than  ever  were  the  Spa- 
niards, in  more  dark  ages,  to  the  nations  of  South 
America. 

The  English  government,  as  the  special  protec- 
tors of  the  Indian  nations,  and  on  whom  alone  they 
rely  for  assistance,  ought  to  step  forward  and  save 
those  unfortunate  people  from  ruin;  and  as  you, 
sir,  are  appointed  to  watch  over  their  interests,  it 
is  my  duty,  as  an  Englishman,  and  the  only  one  in 
this  part  of  the  Indian  nation,  to  instruct  you  of  the 
talks  the  chiefs  bring  me  for  your  information;  and 
1 sincerely  trust,  sir,  you  will  use  the  powers  you 
are  vested  with,  for  the  service  and  protection  of 
those  unfortunate  people,  who  look  up  to  you  as 
their  saviour.  I have  written  to  general  Mitchell, 
who,  I hear,  is  an  excellent  man;  aud,  as  he  acts  as 
Indian  agent,  l hope  his  influence  will  stop  the  tor- 
rent of  innovations,  and  give  peace  and  quietness  to 
the  Creek  nation. 

I pray  your  excellency  will  pardon  this  intrusion, 
which  nothing  but  the  urgency  of  the  case,  would 
have  induced  me  to  make. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s  most 
©bedient  servant, 

E. 

f*')  om  Cap  pi  chimicco  and  Poleck%  to  gov.  Cameron. 

To  lus  excellency  governor  Cameron— His  with 
Vot..  XV, 20. 


pain  we  are  again  obliged  to  obtrude  ourselves  in 
your  excellency’s  notice,  in  consequence  of  the 
cruel  war  we  have  been  forced  into  by  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  Americans  into  tbe  heart  of  our  land”. 
It  will  be  first  necessary  to  state  to  your  excel- 
lency, that  one  head  chief  (Kinnijah)  received  ft 
letter  from  general  Gaines,  in  August  last,  \ copy 
of  which  is  enclosed,  with  the  answer  returned 
thereto.  This  letter  only  appears  to  have  been 
a prelude  to  plans  determined  on  by  the  said  ge- 
neral aud  general  Jackson,  to  bring  on  troop* 
and  settlers  to  drive  us  from  our  lands,  and 
take  possesson  of  them;  for,  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, a party  of  Americans  surrounded.  Fowl 
Town  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  began 
setting  fire  to  it;  making  the  unfortunate  inhabi- 
tants fly  to  the  swamp,  and  who,  in  their  flight, 
had  three  persons  killed  by  the  fire  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Our  Indians,  rallying,  drove  the  Americans 
from  the  town,  but,  in  their  exertions,  had  two 
more  of  their  people  killed.  The  Americans  re- 
tired some  distance,  and  built  a fort  or  block-house, 
to  protect  themselves,  until  the  assistance  they 
had  sent  for  to  the  fort,  up  the  country,  should 
arrive.  A letter  falling  into  the  hands  of  genera! 
Mitchell,  the  Indian  sgent,  which  spates  the  In- 
dians to  have  been  the  aggressors,  be  suspected 
its  truth,  and,  on  enquiry,  found  it  was  the  reverse; 
in  consequence,  he  made  satisfaction  to  lah.e- 
mocklo,  the  chief  of  Fowl  Town,  and  his  people, 
for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained;  at  th,e  same 
time  desired  a talk  to  be  sent  to  our  head  chiet^ 
staling  his  wish  to  aee  all  the  Indians  friends,  and 
that  in  twenty  days  he  would  send  and  gel  the 
Americans  to  retire  from  the  fort.  But  this  had 
no  effect  on  tbe  lawless  invaders  of  our  soils;  for, 
before  the  bearer  of  our  tfclks  could  return  home, 
he  rnet  hundreds  of  Americans  descending  on  us. 
They  have  also  settlers  and  troops,  which  come 
from  Mobile,  and  go  up  the  Appalachicola  river. 
Thus,  seeing  no  end  to  those  inroads,  necessity 
compels  us  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  our 
brethren  are  now  fighting  for  the  lands  they  inherit 
from  their  forefathers,  for  their  families  and  friend.. 
But  what  will  our  nations  do  without  assistance? 
Our  sinews  of  war  are  almost  spent;  and  harassed, 
as  we  have  been  for  years,  we  have  not. beer,  able  to 
lay  by  the  means  for  our  extraordinary  wants;  and 
to  whom  can  we  look  up  for  protection  and  sup- 
port, but  to  those  friends  who  have,  at  all,  for- 
mer times,  held  forth  their  h.ands  to  uphold  us,  and 
who  have  sworn,  in  their  late  treaty  with  the  Ame- 
ricans, to  see  our  just  rights  and  privileges  respect- 
ed and  protected  from  insult  and  aggression?  W * 
now  call  on  your  excellency,  as  the  representative 
of  our  good  father  King  George,  to  send  us  such 
aid,  in  ammunition,  as  we  are  absolutely  in  want  of; 
and,  as  our  brother  chief  Hill^ijo,  was  informed, 
when  in  England,  that  when  ammunition  was  want- 
ed, to  enable  us  to  protect  our  rights,  your  excel- 
lency would  supply  us  with  what  was  necessary. 
We  have  applied  to  the  to  the  Spanish  officer  at  vise 
fort  of  St.  Marks,  but  his  small  supp'.y  prevented 
his  being  able  to  assist  us,  and  we  have  only  on 
your  excellency  to  depend.  YVe  likewise  pray 
your  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  an  offi- 
cer or  .person  to  lead  jis  right,  and  to.upponb-i 
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the  supplies  you  may  be  pleased  to  send  us  agree-  j 
ah’y  to  ourproper  wants. 

In  praying  your  excellency  will  lend  an  ear  to 
our  demand,  and  dispatch  it  without  delay,  we  re- 
main your  excellency’s  faithful  and  most  obedient 
friends  and  servants. 

CAPPACHIMICCO, 

BOLECK. 

Fer  ourselves  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the 

lower  Creek  nation. 

P. 

Letter  from  J}.  Jirbvthnot  to  col.  Edward  JVicholl. 

Nassau,  n.  r.  20th  Aug.  1817. 

Lt  col.  Edward  Nicholl— Sir,  especially  autho- 
rized by  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  Creek  nation, 
wbo^e  names  I affix  to  the  present,  f am  desired  to 
address  you,  that  you  may  lay  their  complaints  be- 
fore his  majesty’s  government.  They  desire  it  to 
be  made  known,  that  they  have  implicitly  followed 
your  advice,  in  living  friendly  with  the  Americans, 
who  are  their  neighbors,  and  no  wise  attempt  to 
molest  them,  though  they  have  seen  the  Ameri- 
cans encroach  on  their  territory,  burning  their 
towns,  and  making  fields  where  their  houses  stood. 
Rather  than  make  resistance,  they  have  retired 
lower  in  the  peninsula.  The  town  Eachallaway, 
w here  Olis  Micco  was  chief,  is  one  instance  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  Americans.  This  town  is 
situated  under  the  guns  of  fort  Gaines,  and  Micco 
was  desired  to  submit  to  the  Americans,  or  his 
town  would  be  blown-  to  atoms:  rather  than  do  so, 
he  retired,  and  is  now  living  in  the  lower  nation, 
an-l  his  fields,  and  even  where  the  town  stood,  is 
ploughed  up  by  the  Americans.  They  complain  of 
the  English  government  neglecting  them,  after 
having  drawn  them  into  a war  with  America?  that 
you,  sir,  have  not  kept  your  promise,  in  sending 
people  to  reside  among  them;  and  that,  if  they 
have  not  some  person  or  persons  resident  in  the  na- 
tion, * o watch  over  their  interest,  they  will  soon 
be  driven  to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  You 
left  Mr.  Humbly  to  watch  over  the  interest  of  the 
Creek  nation;  but  you  hardly  left  the  nation,  when 
he  turned  traitor,  and  was  led  by  Forbes  to  take 
the  pud  of  the  Americans.  His  letter  fo  me,  of 
which  I annex  you  a copy,  will  shew  you  what 
leng  h he  conld  go  if  he  had  the  means.  It  is 
Ilamhly  and  Doyle  who  gnve  the  Indians  all  the 
troubles  they  experience.  They  send  their  emis- 
saries among  the  lower  Creeks,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve the  Cowetas,  aided  by  the  Americans,  are 
coming  to  destroy  them;  thus  both  are  put  in  fear, 
and  their  fields  are  neglected,  and  hunting  is  not 
thought  of.  I have  endeavored  to  do  away  this  fear,, 
by  writing  the  chief  of  the  Cowhetta  towns,  that 
they  ought  to  live  in  friendly  terms  with  their 
brethren  of  the  lower  nation,  whose  wishes  were 
t-o  be  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  not  to  listen 
to  any  bad  talks,  but  to  chase  those  that  give  them 
from  among  them.  My  letter  was  answered  from 
them  rather  favorably;  and  I hope  the  talk  that 
was  sent  to  the  Big  Warrior  last  Juue,  tvill  heal  the 
difference  between  them* 

Hiiiisajo  arrived  in  my  schooner,  Ocklocknee 
Sound,  Iasi  June,  and  was  well  received  by  alt  the 
chiefs  and  others  who  came  to  welcome  him  home; 
in  consequence  of  his  arrival  a talk  was  held,  the 
substance  of  which  was  put  on  paper  for  them,  and 
it  was  sent, with  a pipe  of  peace,  to  the  other  nations. 
Hiiiisajo  wished  to  return  to  Nassau  with  me,  but 
] prevailed  on  him  to  stay  in  the  nation  and  to  keep 
them  at  peace.  I regret,  sir,  to  notice  this  p-.  r 
man’s  affairs,  though  by  his  desire,  it  appeared, 
that  he  arrived  at  Nassau  a short  time  &fter  I had 


jleft  it,  in  January,  aad  capt.  W.  beirg  litre,  took 
j charge  of  him,  his  goods  and  money,  prevailing  on 
the  governor  to  let  him  stay  with  him,  until  he 
went  down  to  the  nation,  which  was  his  intention 
to  do.  Of  the  money  received  of  governor  Came- 
ron, he  had  only  given  him  eigh!y  dollars,  by  capt. 
W.  a barrel  of  sugar,  a bag  of  coffee,  and  a small 
keg  of  rum,  ami  the  interpreter  Thugart  informed 
me,  that  ,when  Hiiiisajo  asked  for  an  account,  capt. 
W.  refused  it,  saying,  it  would  be  useless  to  a man 
who  could  not  read.  He  also  mis&es  two  cases,  one 
of  which,  he  thinks,  contains  crockery.  I have 
made  enquiry  of  his  majesty’s  ordnance  store  keep- 
er, and  he  informs  me,  the  whole  were  delivered 
to  capt,  W.  They  are  therefore  lost  to  Hiliissjo. 

I am  desired  to  return  Hillisajo’s  warmest  ac- 
knowledgments, for  the  very  handsome  manner  you 
treated  him  in  England,  and  he  begs  his  prayer  may 
be  laid  at  the  foot  of  his  royal  highness  the  prince 
regent.  I left  him  and  all  bis  family  well,  on  the 
20th  of  June.  Old  Cappachimicco  desires  me  to 
send  his  best  respects,  and  requests,  that  you  will 
send  out  some  people  to  live  among  them,  and  all 
the  land  they  took  from  Forbes  shall  be  theirs.  At 
all  events  they  must  have  an  agent  among  them,  to 
see  that  the  Americans  adhere  to  the  treaty,  and 
permit  them  to  live  unmolested  on  their  own  lands. 
This  agent  should  be  authorised  bv  his  majesty’s 
government,,  or  he  will  not  be  attended  to  by  the 
Americans.  In  the  Gazettes  of  Georgia,  the  Ame- 
ricans report  the  Seminoly  Indians  are  continually 
committing  murders  on  their  borders,  and  making 
incursions  into  the  state.  These  are  fabrications 
tending  to  irritate  the  American  government  against 
the  poor  Indians;,  for,  during  the  time  I was  in  the 
nation,  there  was  only  one  American  killed,  and  he 
with  two  others,  were  in  the  act  of  driving  off  cattle 
belonging  to  Bowleg,  chief  of  Suwany,  whereas 
three  men  and  a boy  were  killed  last  June,  by  a 
party  of  American  cattle  stealers,  while  in  their 
hunting  camps.  The  boy  they  scalped,  and  one  of 
Bowleg’s  head  men  was  killed  in  St.  John’s  rivet, 
in  July.  The  backwood  Georgians,  and  those  re- 
sident on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  nation,  are  con- 
tinually entering  it,  and  driving  off  cattle.  They 
have  in  some  instances  made  settlements,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Choctohachy  river,  where  a con- 
siderable number  have  descended. 

By  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, Hie  Americans 
were  to  give  up  to  the  Indians  all  the  lands  that 
may  have  been  taken  from  them  duriug  the  war, 
and  place  them  on  the  same  footing  they  were  in 
1811.  It  appears  they  have  not  done  so;  that  Fort 
Gaines,  on  the  f’hatahoochy,  and  Camp  Crawford, 
on  the  Flint  river,  are  both  on  Indian  territory  that 
was  not  in  possession  of  America  hi  1811.  They 
are  fearful  that,  before  any  aid  is  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  they  will  no  longer  be  in  posses- 
sion of  any  territory. 

I wrote  last  January  to  his  excellency  the  hon. 
Charles  Bagot,  respecting  the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans,  as  I was  informed  by  the  copy  of 
a letter  from  the  right  honorable  earl  Bathurst, 
handed  me  by  his  excellency  governor  Cameroh, 
that  his  majesty’s  ambassador  had  received  orders 
to  watch  over  the  interest  of  the  Indiaus.  Since 
my  return  here,  1 have  received  of  Mr.  Moodie, 
of  Charleston,  an  extract  of  a letter  from  the  hon. 
Charles  Bagot,  that  the  expense  of  postage  is  so 
considerable,  that  any  further  communications  of 
the  same  oature  must  be  sent  by  private  hands. 
Now,  sir,  as  no  person  goes  from  this  direct  to 
Washington,  how  am  I to  be  able  to  comply  with 
his  desire?  Thus  he  will  be  kept  ignorant  of  the 
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situation  of  the  poor  Indians,  and  the  encroach- 
ments daily  made  on  their  lands  by  American  set- 
tlers, while  he  may  he  told  by  the  American  go- 
vernment that  no  encroachments  have  been  made, 
and  that  the  forts  they  still  hold  are  necessary  to 
ch6ck  the  unruly  Seminoles.  Thus,  the  person  ap- 
pointed to  watch  over  the  interest  of  the  Indians, 
having  no  other  means  of  information  than  from 
the  parties  interested  in  their  destruction,  and 
seeing  from  time  to  time,  in  the  American  ga- 
zettes, accounts  of  cruel  murders,  &c.  committed 
by  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  settlements  of  the 
United  States,  he  apprehends  the  Indians  merit  all 
the  Americans  do  to  them. 

tout  let  his  majesty’s  government  appoint  an  a- 
gent,  with  full  powers  to  correspond  with  his  ma- 
jesty’s ambassador  at  Washington,  and  his  eyes 
will  then  be  opened  as  to  the  motives  that  influ- 
enced American  individuals,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment, in  vilifying  the  Indians. 

The  power  given  me,  and  the  instructions,  were 
to  memorialize  his  majesty’s  government,  as  well 
as  the  governor  general  of  the  Havanna;  but  if  you 
will  be  pleased  to  lay  this  letter  before  his  majes- 
ty’s secretary  of  state,  it  will  save  the  necessity  of 
the  first,  and  I fear  that  a memorial  to  the  gover- 
nor general  would  be  of  no  use. 

Referring  you  to  the  answer,  I am,  most  respect- 
full)',  your  obedient  servant:  A.  ARBUTHNOT. 

G. 

From  A.  Arbuthnot  to  William  ILimbly. 

OcKLOCKITEF.  SOVNU,  3d  MAT,  1817- 

Sr® — On  my  return  home  this  day,  I received  a 
letter  signed  by  you,  and  dated  23d  March.  As 
you  therein  take  the  liberty  of  advising  me,  as  you 
say , by  order  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation,  1 
am  glad  of,  and  shall  embrace  this  opening  you 
gave  me,  and  reply  to  you  at  some  length — and, 
sir,  let  me  premise,  that  when  you  lived  at  Pros- 
pect Bluff,  a clerk  to  Messrs.  Forbes  8c  Co.  you 
did  not  consider  Cappachimicco,  McQueen,  or  any 
other  of  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  Creek  nation  as 
outlaws,  nor  have  they  been  considered  as  such  by 
the  English  government,  who  are  the  special  pro- 
tectors of  the  Indian  nation;  and  it  ill  becomes  Mr. 
Hambly  to  call  Cappichimicco  an  outlaw,  that  man, 
who  has  ever  been  his  friend,  and  by  his  authority 
has  prolonged  his  life.  Yes,  sir,  the  young  chiefs 
and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  considering  you 
as  the  chief  cause  of  their  troubles,  would  have  long 
ere  this  had  possession  of  you,  and  perhaps  with 
your  life  made  you  pay  the  forfeit  for  the  injuries 
heaped  on  them,  had  not  that  man  who  has  been 
your  friend  from  your  early  youth,  stepped  in  as 
your  protector.  Yes,  this  is  the  man  who  Mr.  Ham- 
blv  presumes  to  call  an  outlaw.  A pardoned  vil- 
lain, when  going  to  the  gallows,  would  bless  the 
hand  that  saved  his  life;  but  Mr.  llarably  blas- 
phemes his  sayiour. 

As  Mr.  Hambly’s  generous  friend  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  my  being  in  this  country,  as  an  honest 
man,  I shall  endeavor  to  fulfil  my  promise  to  him 
and  the  other  chiefs.  The  guilty  alone  have  fear 
—an  honest  and  upright  man  dreads  no  dangers, 
fears  no  evil,  as  he  commits  no  ill:  and  your  arm 
of  justice  ought  to  be  applied  where  it  would  right- 
ly fall,  on  the  heads  of  the  really  guilty.  Your 
mean  and  vile  insinuations,  that  has  been  the  catise 
of  thefts  and  murders,  comes  ill  from  he  who  hai 
been  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  hundreds.  Though 
your  usage  was  made  villainous  at  the  fort,  yet 
ycur  revenge  was  too  savage  and  sanguinary.  If 
your  conduct,  sir,  to  the  Indians  were  guided  by 


as  pure  motives  as  mine,  it  would  endeavor  to  in- 
fluence them  to  respect  each  other  as  brothers, 
and  live  in  harmony  and  friendship,  cultivating 
their  lands  in  summer,  and  taking  their  diversions 
of  hunting  in  winter,  respecting  their  neighbors, 
and  making  yourselves  respected  by  them.  If 
thus,  sir,  you  would  a«r,  (and  by  your  knowledge 
of  their  language,  you  Inve  much  more  in  your 
power  than  any  other  man)  you  would  then  be  the 
true  friend  of  the  Indians.  Were  I the  instigator 
of  theft  aod  murder,  Would  I hold  the  language  l 
have  done  to  the  chiefs  and  others  who  have  r uled 
on  me?  Ask  the  lieut.  comg.  at  Fort  Gaines  if  mv 
letter  to  him  breathed  the  strains  of  a murderer? 
Ask  Opy  Ilatchy,  or  Dany  his  interpreter,  if  the 
recommendatory  note  I sent  him  by  older  of  Api- 
ny  could  be  written  by  an  instigator  of  murder? 
Ask  Apiny  himself,  if  my  language  to  him  was  that 
of  a murderer?  Ask  Mappalitchy,  a chief  residing 
among  the  Americans  on  Oakmulgee,  if  my  lan- 
guage and  advice  to  him,  favoured  that  of  a mur- 
derer? All  those  and  every  Indian  who  have 
heard  my  talks,  will  contradict  your  vile  asser 
tions. 

But,  Mappalitchy  has  given  me  a clue  by  which 
I can  unravel  whence  the  aspersion  comes.  Mot 
from  Apiny,  Hatchy,  or  any  of  the  chiefs  of  the  up- 
per towns,  but  from  he  who  endeavors  to  lead  them 
to  mischief  and  quarrels  with  each  other.  Did  not 
the  chiefs  hear  my  note  read  with  respect,  and 
perfectly  according  to  my  sentiments  of  being  all 
as  brethren  uniting  with  bonds  of  friendship  and 
love?  Did  they  not  agree  to  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace  with  their  brethren  of  the  lower  nation,  and 
live  in  future  as  brothers?  What  made  some,  of 
tli em  alter  their  minds  afterwards?  The  -interfir- 
ence  of  a humane  man,  who  counsels  them  to  write 
to  me,  demanding  my  removal  from  a board  of 
outlaws,  and  which  letter  is  signed  *« William  Hum' 

I shall  only  make  one  more  observation,  and  tint 
will  shew  from  whence  t came,  and  whether  I 
come  amongst  the  Indians  as  revenger,  or  as  the 
friend  of  peace  and  harmony. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  W.  Hambly  sent  gover- 
nor Cameron  a letter,  containing  talks  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Indian  nations:  they  are  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land, and  his  excellency  handed  me,  on  my  leaving 
Providence,  an  answer  thereto  from  the  right  hon. 
earl  Bathurst,  one  of  his  majesty’s  chief  secreta- 
ries of  state,  that  1 might  make  the  same  known 
to  the  chiefs  on  my  arrival  in  the  nation.  What 
will  governor  Camcroji  think  of  the  man  who,  in 
1816,  could  write  agaiust  the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans  on  the  Indian  nation;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1817  call  the  chiefs  of  that  nation,  f ,r 
whom  he  more  especially  wrote,  outlaws?  Mr. 
Hambly  may  sell  his  services  to  America;  but  no 
man  can  expatriate  him  from  that  allegiance  due  to 
his  native  country;  and  a government  may  call  on 
a friendly  nation  togiveup  a subject  that  has  se- 
riously wronged  her. 

I recommend  Mr.  Haffcldy  to  be  content  with 
doceur  lie  may  hate  received;  and  permit  the  tin- 
lettered  Indian  to  live  quietly  and  peaceably  on 
his  native  land. 

I shall  send  a copy  of  this  letter  with  the  one 
from  you  to  be  read  by  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  and 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  take  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing myself  more  fully  than  I dil  in  the  note 
sent  by  Apiny.  Wishing  you  a speedy  recantation 
of  your  errors,  and  a return  to  your  former  wav  of 
thinking,  I am  your  obMt.  A.  AKIHJTH  \ >4 /. 
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II. 

Letter  from  A.  Arbuthnot  to  the  governor  of  Ifavmina. 

To  his  excellency  don,  governor  general,  Sec.  ho. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  whose  names  are 
hereunto  annexed,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  ex- 
cellency and  represent  their  complaints.  Long 
imposed  on  by  persons  keeping  stores  in  this  coun- 
try, in  charging  us  exhorbitant  prices  for  their 
goods,  while  they  only  allow  us  a very  trifling  one 
for  our  peltry,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  look 
jf)Ut  for  a person  that  will  deal  fairly  with  tis,  and 
we  wish  to  establish  a store  for  him  on  Appalache 
river,  we  have  made  application  to  the  commander 
of  St.  Marks,  and  he  refers  us  to  your  excellency. 

It  is  not  alone  the  impositions  that  have  been  prac- 
tised upon  us,  that  has  made  us  presume  to  address 
to  your  excellency.  We  have  complaints  of  a 
move  serious  nature  against  the  persons  employed 
by  the  only  house  that  has  been  established  among 
us.  In  the  first  place,  some  years  back,  under 
false  pretences,  they  attempted  to  rob  us  of  a very 
large  portion  of  our  best  lands,  and  we  the  more 
readily  acceded  to  it  from  the  faithful  promise 
given  u<5,  that  they  would  get  English  people  to 
settle  and  live  among  us;  but  far  from  doing  this 
Mr.  Forbes  attempted  to  sell  it  to  the  American 
government,  and  settle  it  with  Americans:  thus 
finding  ourselves  deceived  and  imposed  on,  we 
withdrew  our  grant  about  three  years  since,  which, 
from  the  stipulations  contained  therein  not  being 
fulfilled  on  the  port  of  Mr  Forbes,  we  conceived 
we  had  a right  to  do.  Secondly,  Mr.  Doyle  and 
Mr.  Hambly,  the  two  persons  left  in  the  nation  to 
carry  on  Mr.  Forbes’  business,  have  for  more  than 
two  years  been  endeavoring  to  influence  us  to  join 
the  Americans,  and  findingthat  fair  means  would 
not  secure  us  from  our  attachment  to  our  ancient 
friends  the  English;  they  have  recently  had  re- 
course to  threats  of  bringing  the  Americans  down 
upon  us;  and  that  people  only  wants  a pretext  to 
attack  us,  which  the  said  Doyle  and  Ilambly  at- 
tempt to  give  them  by  spreading  false  reports  of 
our  murdering  Americans,  stealing  their  cattle  and 
preparing  for  war  against  them,  while,  in  fact,  it 
i'd  the  Americans  who  murder  our  red  brethren 
and  steal  our  cattle  by  hundreds  at  a time,  and 
are  daily  encroaching  on  our  lands,  and  maintain- 
ing the  settlers  in  their  ill-gotten  possessions,  by 
armed  force. 

On  the  Choctawhatchy  river,  there  are  a large 
body  of  Americans  forming  settlements,  and  more 
are  daily  joining  them.  As  this  river  is  far  within 
the  line  marked  out  by  your  excellency’s  govern- 
ment and  the  Americans  some  years  since,  (though 
the  line  was  unknown  to  us  until  very  lately,  and 
we  never  gave  our  sanction,  nor  in  fact,  knew  of 
any  sale  of  our  lands  made  to  the  Americans)  we 
trust  your  excellency  will  give  order  to  displace 
them  from  within  the  line,  and  send  them  back  to 
thc-ir  own  country.  Our  delaying  to  address  your 
excellency,  to  represent  the  foremenlioned  grie 
vances,  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  a person  to 
a' tend  to  our  talks,  and  put  them  in  writing  for  us. 
The  commanderbf  the  fort  of  St.  Marks  has  heard 
all  of  our  talks  and  complaints.  He  approves  of 
wjiat  we  have  done,  and  what  we  are  doing,  and  it 
is  by  his  recommendation  we  have  thus  presumed 
to  address  your  excellency. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

A.  ARBUTHNOT. 

No.  1. 

Power  of  attorney  from  Indian  chiefs  to  A.  Arbuthnot. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  chiefs 


of  the  Creek  nation,  whose  names  are  affixed  to  this 
power,  having  full  faith  and  confidence  in  A.  Ar- 
buthnot, of  New-Providence,  who,  knowing  all  cur 
talks,  is  fully  acquainted  with  our  intentions  and 
wishes,  do  hereby,  by  these  presents,  consti  u'e  and 
appoint  him,  the  said  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  our  at- 
torney  and  agent,  with  full  power  and  authority  to 
act  for  us,  and  in  our  names,  in  all  affairs  relating 
to  our  nation,  and  also  to  write  such  letters  and 
papers  as  to  him  may  appear'necessary  and  proper, 
for  our  benefit,  and  that  of  the  Creek  nation. 

Given  at  Ocklocknee  sound,  in  the  Creek  nation, 
this  17th  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventeen. 

1.  Cappachimaco,  his  X mark. 

2.  Inlemobtlo,  his  X mark. 

3.  Charles  Tuckonoky,  his  X mark. 

4.  Otus  Mico,  his  X mark. 

5.  Ochacone  Tuslonoky,  his  X mark. 

6.  Imatchlucle,  his  X mark. 

7.  Inhimatcchucle,  X his  mark. 

8.  Lohoe  Itamatchly,  his  X mark. 

9.  Howrathle,  his  X mark. 

10.  Hillisajo,  his  X mark. 

11.  Taronches  Haho,  his  X mark. 

12.  Oparthlomico,  his  X mark. 

Certified  explanation  of  names  and  towns  to  which 

the  foregoing  chiefs  belong,  agreeably  to  the  num- 
bers set  opposite  thereto.  “WM.  HAMBLY.” 

1.  Kinliigee,  chief  of  Miekasuky. 

2.  Inhimarthlo,  chief  of  Fowl  Town. 

3.  Chari  e Tustonoky,  second  chief  of  Ockmulgee 
Town. 

4.  Chief  on  the  Conholoway,  below  Fort  Gaines. 

5.  Opony,  chief  of  Oakmulgee  Towns. 

6.  Chief  of  t??e  Atlapalgns. 

7.  Chief  of  Pallatchucoley. 

8.  Chief  of  the  Chehaws. 

9.  Chief  of  the  Red  Sticks. 

10.  Francis,  (the  Prophet.) 

11.  Peter  M‘Queen,  chief  of  the  TaHahasses,  (an 
old  Red  Stick.) 

12  A Red  Stick,  created  chief  by  the  lower  towns. 

Question  by  Vie  court.— Hare  you,  at  any  time  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  heard  any  conversation  between  the  prisoner  and 
the  chief  called  Bowb  gs,  relating  to  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Seminoles  ? 

Ansr.  I ln  ard  the  prisoner  tell  Bowlegs  that  he  had  sent  letter3 
to  the  prince  regent, and  expected  soon  to  have  an  answer.  Some- 
time afterwards,  some  of  the  negroes  doubted  his  carrying  those 
letters,  when  the  prisoner  stated  that  he  had,  but,  the  distance 
being  great,  it  would  take  sometime  to  receive  an  answer.  By 
the  c.ourt.  State  to  the  court,  when  and  where  yon  first  saw  the 
letter  signed  \.  Arbuthnot.  dated  April  2d,  181.8,  referred  to  in  the 
first  specification  and  the  2d  charge. 

Ansr.  About  the  fith  of  April,  a black  man  who  said  he  had  re-' 
ceived  it  from  an  Indian,  gave  it  to  Mr.  Ambrister,  whom  I saw 
reading  it. 

Ques.  by  the  court.— Do  you  know  by  what  means  that  letter  was 
conveyed  to  Suwany  ? 

Ansr.  I understood  by  an  Indian  who  was  sent  from  fort  St 
Marks 

Ques.  by  the  court. — Who  paid  the  Indian  for  carrying  the  letter 
referred  to  in  the  last  interrogatory  ? 

Ansr.  I do  not  know. 

Ques.  by  the  court.— What  steps  were  taken  by  the  negroes  ana 
Inmans  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  ? 

Ansr.  They  first  believed  the  hearer  to  he  an  enemy,  and  con- 
fined him,  but,  learning  the  contrary,  began  to  prepare  for  the  ene- 
my, and  the  removal  of  their  families  and  effects  across  the  rivers 
the  Indians  lived  on  the  opposite  side. 

J Ques.  by  the  court.— Did  the  Indians  and  negroes  act  together  h» 
the  performance  of  military  duty  ? 

Ansr.  No.  Rutthey  always  said  they  would  fight  together. 

J Ques.  by  the  court.— Did  not  tyero  command  the  blacks,  and  dkf 
not  Bowlegs  own  Nero,  and  was  not  the  latter  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Bowlegs? 

Ansr.  Nero  commanded  the  blacks,  and  was  owned  and  com- 
manded by  Bowlegs— But  there  were  some  negro  captains  who 
obeyed  none  hut  Nero. 

Question  by  the  court.— What  vessel  brought  to  Snwany  the  am- 
munition  which  you  said  was  sold  by  the  prisoner  to  the  Indians 
and  negroes  ? 

Ansr.  The  schooner  Chance,  now  lying  at  this  wharf:  she  is  a 
foretopsail  vessel  belonging  to  the  prisoner. 
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The  witness  also  identified  to  the  manuscript  of 
the  prisoner  on  the  following’  document,  viz.  No.  1, 
granting  him  full  power  to  act  in  all  cases  for  the 
Indians,  as  recorded  before;  and  also  a letter  with- 
out signature,  to  the  governor  of  St.  Augustine, 
numbered  2;  and  further,  a letter  without  date,  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  Indian  agent,  numbered  3;  and 
an  unsigned  petition  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Lower 
Creek  nation,  to  governor  Cameron,  praying  his  aid 
in  men  and  munitions  of  war,  numbered  4;  all  of 
which  the  witness  stated  to  be  in  the  hand  writing 
of  the  prisoner. 

No.  2. 

Supposed  to  be  from  Bowlegs,  to  the  governor  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. 

To  his  excellency  Don  Jose  Coppinger — to  bis  ex- 
cellency James  Green,  governor  of  St.  Agustine. 

Sir — I bad  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
September,  but  the  impossibility  of  finding  a per- 
son to  write  an  answer  to  the  same,  is  the  cause  of 
this  apparent  neglect. 

I shall  be  very  happy  to  keep  up  a good  under- 
standing and  correspondence  with  you,  and  hope 
you  will,  when  occasion  offers,  advise  me  of  such 
things  as  may  be  of  service  to  myself  and  people. 
My  warriors  and  others  that  go  to  St.  Augustine, 
return  with  false  reports,  tending  to  harass  and 
distress,  my  people,  and  preventing  them  from.at- 
tending  to  their  usual  avocations.  At  one  time, 
the  Americans  and  upper  Indians,  supported  by  a 
.force  of  about  3000  men,  were  running  lines  far 
within  the  Indian  territory;  another  time,  are  col- 
lecting a force  at  fort  Mitchell,  in  the  forks  of  Flint 
and  Chatahoochy  rivers,  to  fait  on  the  towns  below. 
Now’,  sir,  we  know  of  no  reason  the  Americans  can 
have  to  attack  us,  an  inoffensive  and  unoffending 
people.  We  have  none  of  their  slaves;  we  have 
taken  none  of  their  property  since  the  Americans 
made  peace  with  our  good  father,  king  George. 
We  have  followed  the  orders  of  his  officer  that 
was  with  us,  lieut.  col.  Edward  Nicholls,  and,  in  no 
wise  molested  the  Americans,  though  we  daily  see 
them  encroaching  on  our  territory,  stealing  our 
cattle,  and  murdering  and  carrying  off  our  people. 

The  same  officer  also  told  us,  we,  allies  to  the 
Great  King,  our  father,  were  included  in  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  between  our  good  father  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, and,  that  the  latter  were  to  give  up  all  the 
territory  that  had  been  taken  from  us  before  and 
during  the  war.  Yet,  so  far  from  complying  with 
the  9ih  article  of  that  treaty,  they  are  daily  mak- 
ing encroachments  on  our  land,  getting  persous 
who  are  not  known  to  the  chiefs,  and,  without  any 
power  or  authority,  to  grant  and  sign  over  lands  to 
them.  Thus  they  deceive  the  world,  and  make 
our  very  friends  believe  we  are  in  league  with 
them. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  nation,  with  the  head 
warriors,  assembled  at  my  town  on  the  8th  instant, 
and  came  to  the  resolution  of  informing  the  British 
minister  at  Washington,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Americans  and  the  officers  of  their  government, 
tow  ards  us;  it  lias  been  done  accordingly,  and  co- 
pies sent  to  England.  W e demand  of  the  king,  our 
father,  to  fix  some  of  his  people  amoug  us,  who 
may  inform  him,  from  time  to  time,  of  what  is  pass- 
ing, and  see  the  Americans  do  not  extend  them- 
selves on  our  lands.  The  Spanish  subjects  in  the 
Ftoridas,  are  too  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Arne- 
cans  to  be  our  friends.  For  the  governors  1 shall 
always  entertain  the  greatest  regard— but,  for  the 
people,  they  do  not  act  so  as  to  merit  my  esteem 
and  protection.  You  desire  I would  chase  those 
maraaders  who  steal  my  cattle;  my  ptople  have 


lately  driven  some  Americans  from  Lahheway,  and 
I have  no  doubt,  the  Americans  will  bold  off  this 
as  a pretext  to  make  war  on  us,  as  they  have  before 
done,  in  stating  wc  harbor  their  runaway  slaves. 

No.  3. 

General  Mitchell , agent  for  Indian  Affairs. 

King  liatchy,  the  bead  chief  of  the  Lower  Creek 
nation,  has  called  on  me  to  request  I would  repre- 
sent to  you  the  cruel  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
the  American  people,  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
Indian  nation,  and  which,  he  was  in  hopes,  from  a 
talk  you  were  pleased  to  send  him  some  weeks 
since,  would  have  had  put  a stop  to  and  peace  re- 
stored between  the  Indians  and  American  people. 
But,  far  from  any  stop  being  put  to  their  inroads 
and  encroachments,  they  are  pouring  in  by  hun- 
dreds and  at  a time.  Not  only  from  the  land  side, 
but  ascending  the  AppalacLicola  in  vessel  loads; 
thus  the  Indians  have  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  their  homes  from  a set  of  lawless 
invaders.  Your  known  philanthropy  and  good  will 
to  the  Indians,  induces  the  head  chiefs  to  hope, 
that  you  will  lose  no  time  in  using  your  influence 
to  put  a stop  to  those  invasions  of  their  lands-,  and 
order  that  those  w’ho  have  already  presumed  to 
seize  olir  fields  may  retire  therefrom. 

The  Indians  have  seized  tw’o  persons  they  think 
have  been  greatly  instrumental  in  bringing  the 
Americans  upon  them,  and  they  are  now  in  their 
possession  as  prisoners.  It  is  even  reported  they 
have  made  sales  of  Indian  lands  without  the  know- 
ledge, consent,  or  approbation  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
nation;  and  from  long  residence  in  the  nation,  and 
the  great  influence  that  one  of  those  people  former- 
ly enjoyed  among  the  chiefs  as  their  chief,  there 
is  some  reason  to  believe  he  has  been  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct  to  the  Indian  nation. 

No.  4. 

Petition  of  the  chiefs  of  the  lower  Creek  nation , to 
governor  Cameron. 

We,  the  undersigned,  deputed  by  the  Creek  na- 
tion to  wait  on  your  excellency,  and  lay  before  you 
their  heavy  complaints.  To  the  English,  we  have 
always  looked  up  to  as  friends,  as  protectors,  and 
on  them  we  now  call  to  aid  us  in  repelling  the  ap 
proaches  of  the  Americans,  who,  regardless  of  trea- 
ties, are  daily  seizing  our  lands  and  robbing  our 
people:  they  have  already  built  seven  forts  on  our 
lands;  they  are  making  roads  and  running  lines  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  country,  and,  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  English,  we  shall  soon  be  driven 
from  the  land  we  inherited  from  our  fore/auiers. 

The  Americans  tell  us  the  English  will  regard 
us  no  more,  and  we  had  better  submit  to  them;  but 
we  cannot  submit  to  their  shackles,  and  will  rather 
die  in  defence  of  our  country. 

When  peace  was  made  between  the  English  and 
the  Americans,  we  were  told  by  lieut.  col.  Nicholls, 
that  the  Americans  were  to  give  up  our  lands  they 
had  taken,  and  we  desired  to  live  quietly  and 
peaceably,  in  no  wise  molesting  the  Americans. 
We  have  strictly  followed  those  orders;  but  the 
Americans  heve  not  complied  with  the  treaty.  Col. 
Nicholls  left  Mr.  Ilambly  in  charge  of  the  fort  at 
Prospect  Bluff,  with  orders  lo  hear  us,  if  any  cause 
of  complaint,  and  represent  the  same  to  the  Bri- 
tish government;  but  he  turned  traitor,  and 
brought  the  Americans  down  on  the  fort,  which 
was  blown  up,  and  many  of  our  red  brethren  des- 
troyed in  it.  The  ammunition  stores  intended  for 
our  use  were  either  destroyed,  or  taken  off  by  the 
Americans.  We  have  sent  several  messengers  to 
inform  your  excellency  of  these  proceedings  of  the 
} Americans,  but  they  have  never  returned  to  vs 
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■wittl  3L7,  answer.  Three  of  our  red  brethren  fcavel  £n».  I saw  him  with  it,  which  he  dropped,  and  a hoy,  called 
lately  b«er;  killed  by  the  Amtt-ic.ns,  while  honthigj  "JrnS  >«»,  ua  negroes  doubted  tie 


on  our  lands,  and  they  threaten  to  attack  the  towns 
of  Mickssuky  and  Sshwahnee,  the  only  two  large.}  Tu  t'liuJi  the  prisoner  would  have  been  punished  by 
- . J . . , V,  he  not  complied  with  their  wishes  ? Ans.  1 dp  not  know. 


Towns  left  us  in  the  Creek  nation,  and,  without  aid 
from  your  excellency,  we  cannot  repel  their  attack. 
W.c  are,  therefore,  deputed  to  demand  of  your  ex- 
cellency the  assistance  of  troops  and  ammunition, 
that  we  may  be  able  effectually  to  repel  the  attack 
of  the  Americans,  and  prevent  their  further  en- 
croachments; and,  if  we  return  without  assistance, 
the  Americans,  Who  have  their  spies  among  us,  will 
the  more  quickly  come  upon  us.  We  most  hum- 
bly pray  your  excellency  will  send  us  such  a force 
as  will  be  respected,  and  make  us  respectable. 

(The  following  endowed  on  the  foregoing.) 
Charles,  Cameron,  esq.  governor , commander  in  chuj 
ZJc.  &c. 

T beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  excellency  the 
necessity  of  my  again  returning  to  the  Indian  nation, 
with  the  deputies  from  the  chiefs,  and  as  my  trou- 
ble and  expense  can  only  be  defrayed  by  permia 
sipn  to  take  goods  to  dispose  of  amongst  them,  I 
pr  ay  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  grant  me 
such  <i  letter  or  license,  as  will  prevent  me  from 
being  captured  in  case  of  meeting  any  Spanish 
cTmer  on  the  <^oast  of  Florida. 

, Idle  court  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  6 o*clock. 

Fort  St.  Marks,  28th  April,  1818. 

The  court  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment.— 
present  major  general  E,  P.  Gaines,  president. 
Members. 


fidelity  of  the  prisoner  in  sending  letters  to  the  prince  regent— do 
you  think  the  prisoner  would  have  been  punished  by  them  had 


Dues.  Do  you  believe  the  prisoner  was  compelled  to  write 
Indian  communications  ? 

Ans.  He  was  not  compelled. 


the 


Col.  King 
Coi.  Williams 
Li.  Col.  Gibbon 
Major  Muhlenberg 
M jor  Montgomery 
Captain  Vashon 


Colonel  Dyer 
IA  Col.  Lindsey 
Lt.  Col,  Elliott 
Major  Funning 
M*jor  Minton 
Ca.pt.  Crittenden 


BC  J.  M.  Glassell,  Recorder. 
When  the  further  examination  of  the  witness  Pe- 
ter B Cook,  took  place,  riz: 

Question  by  the  prisoner.— How  long  have  you  been  acquainted 
with  the  settlements  on  the  Sahvyahnee? 

Ans.  Bftwccn  six  and  seven  months. 

Ques.  by  the.  P.  For  what  term  of  years  did  you  engage  to  live 
with  the  prisoner  ? 

Jns.  For  no  stated  period— I was  taken  by  the  year. 

Pae-s.  by  the  P.  Were  you  not  discharged  by  the  prisoner  from 
bis  employ  ? 

Ans.  He  told  me  he  had  no  further  use  for  me  after  I had  written 
the  letters'  to  Providence. 

Ones.  Where  did  yoh  stay  after  yon  were  discharged  ? 

A//.J  I staid  in  a small  house  belonging  to  a boy  called  St.  John, 
under  the  protection  of  Nero. 

, Ques.  What  was  the  subject  matter  of  the  letters  you  wrote  to 

Providence  ? 

Jus.  After  being  refused  by  the  prisoner  a small  venture  to 
Providence,  I wrote  my  friends  for  the  means  to  trade  by  myself, 

Ojics.by  the  prisoner. —Do  you  believe  the  prisoner  had  knowledge 
of  Uie  venture s being  on  hoard  the  schooner  ? 

Ans.  I don't  Tielievi  he  did.  It  was  small,  and  in  my  trunk. 

Ones  by  the  P.  Do  you  know  that  Aiubrister  was  the  agent  of 


Continuation  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a special  court 
■whereof  major  general  Caines  is  president , convened  by  order  <»/' 
the  t6th  of  April,  1818. 

Fort  St.  Marks,  27 th  April,  1818. 
Th«  court  proceeded  to  the  trial  of  Robert  C.  Ambrisu  r,  a British 
subject,  who,  being  asked  if  he  had  any  objections  to  any  one  of 
the  members  of  the  court,  and  replying  in  the  negative,  was  ar- 
raigned on  the  following  charges  and  specifications,  viz: 

Charges  against  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  now  in  custody,  who  says 
he  is  a British  subject. 

Charge  1st.  Aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the  enemy,  supply- 
ing them  with  the  means  of  war,  he  being  a subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  lately  an  officer  in  the 
British  oojonial  marines. 

Specification  1st.  That  the  said  Robert  C.  Ambrister  did  give 
intelligence  of  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  American  ar- 
my between  the  1st  and  20th  of  March,  1818,  and  did  excite  them 
(the  negroes  and  Indians)  to  war  against  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  by  sending  their  warriors  to.  meet  and  fight  the  American 
army— whose  government  was  at  peace  and  friendsaip  with  the 
United  States  and  all  liar  eit’zens. 

Charge  2d  Leading  and  commanding  the  Lower  Creeks  in  carry- 
ing on  a war  against  th*  United  States, 

Specification  1st.  That  the  said  Robert  C,  Ambrister,  a subject 
of  Great  Britain,  which  government  was  in  peace  and  amity  with 
the  United  States  and  all  her  citizens,  did,  between  the  first  of 
February  and  twentieth  of  March,  1818,  levy  war  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  assuming  command  of  the  Indians  in  hostility  and 
open  war  with  the  United  States, and  ordering-a  party  of  them  to 
meet  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  give  them  battb-.  as  will 
appear  bv  his  letters  to  gdVernor  Cameron  of  New  Providence, 
dated  20th  March,  1818,  which  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Cook  and  capt.  Lewis,  of  the  sehuoner 
Chance. 

By  order  of  the  court, 

J.  M.  GLASSELL,  recorder. 

To  which  charges  and  specifications,  pleaded  as  follows,  viz : 

To  the  first  charge  and  specification—  Not  guilty. 

To  the  second  charge  and  specification— Ginlty  and  justification,. 
The  court  adjourned  to  meet  ’ to-morrow  morning  at  7 o’clock. 

. Fort  St-  Marks  28 th  April,  1818. 

The  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present, 

Maj.  gen.  Gaines,  president. 

Members. 

Col  King,  Col.  Dyer, 

Col.  Williams*  Lieut,  col.  Lindsey* 

Lieut.  col.  Gibson,  Lieut,  col.  Elliott, 

Maj.  Muhlenberg,  Maj.  Fanning, 

Maj,  Montgomery,  Maj.  Minton, 

Capt.  Vashon,  Capt.  Crittenden. 

Lieut.  J.  M,  Glassell  recorder. 


the  prisoner 
' Ans.  I do  not. 


The  recorder  then  read  to  the  court  the  followidg  order,  viz : 
Heap  qjmrtbhs,  division  ob  th te  south, 

Adj.  gen’s  office,  St.  Marks,  28 th  April,  1818. 
General  order.— Capt.  Allison,  of  the  7th  infantry,  is  detailed  to. 
form  a supernumerary  member  of  the  special  court  now  sittiugat 
fort  St.  Marks. 

By  order,  ROBERT  BUTLER,  adj.  gen. 

Pursuant  to  tjie  above  order,  the  supernumerary  member  took 
his  s*at~ 

John  Lewis  Plienix,  a witness  op  the  part  of  the  .prosecution 
being  duly  sworn,  stated  that, about  the  5th  or  5th  of  April,  1818, 
bis  vessel  and  himself  having  been  captured  by  the  prisoner,  and 
ha  brought  to  Suwany  as  a prisoner,  there  was  an  alarm  among 
the  negroes  and  Indians,  created  by  learning  some  news  from 
Mickgsuky,  at  which  time  the  prisoner  appeared  active  in  sending 
orders  and  sending  a detachment  to  meet  tbe  American  army. 
The  witness  also  stated  that  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  a person 
vested  with  authority  among  the  negro  leaders,  and  gave  orders 
J for  their  preparation  for  war,  providing  ammunition,  &c.  And 
dues-  Do  you  thiwk  that  the  powder  and  lead  shipped  would  more?  that  the  leaders  came  to  him  for  orders.  The  prisoner  furnished 
supply  the  Indian  and  negro  hunters?  f them  with  powder  and  lead,  and  recommended  to  them  the  making 

Ansi  I did  not  see  the  powder  and  lead  mygelf,  but  was  told  byj  of  ball,  &e»  very  quickly.  The  witness  also  stated  that  the  prisoner 
Bow  legs  that  tic  had  a great  quantity  he  had  there  keeping  to  fight ; occasionally  dressed  in  uniform,  with  his  sword;  and  that,  on  the 
with.  s first  alarm,  which  he  understood  was  from  Mickasuky,  by  a negro 

Dues,  Did  the  Indians  reside  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  ? Ans,  ? woman,  he  put  on  the  uniform. 

Tin  y did.  The  witness  further  stated,  that,  some  time  about  the  20th  March, 

Ones,  You  were  asked  if  the  negroes  and  Indians,  when  the  let- ; 1818,  the  prisoner,  with  an  armed  body  of  negreos,  (24  in  number) 
tei*w Hoiked  A.  was  cpmmu)qc»<fcrf,  did  not  take  up  arms  : had ; came  on  board  his  vessel,  and  ordered  him  to  pilot  them  to  fort 
they  received  information  of  the  defeat  of  tbe  Indians  at  Mickasuky  ■'  Sit.  Marks,,  which,  he  stated,  he  intended  to  capture  before  the 
prior  to  that  time  ? f Americans  could  get  there— threatening  to  bang  the  witness  if  he 

Ans.  It  was  afterwards, I believe,  they  received  the  information,  j did  not  obey. 

Ques,.  by  the  court.  Did  you  ever  understand  by  whose  authority* 


y nu  n™  ii|c  iiiiuiuiaudii.i 

(Hies.  Did  not  Bowlegs  keep  other  powder  than  that  got  from  the 


prisoner 

he 


I ic.LlccK4  UU  Lflf?  •yvu*  &•  JL/iu  yuucvrr  uuucr»i*i»iu  uy  wuuscaui 

i and  for  what  purpose  the  accused  came  into  the  country  ? 

Ans.  He  had  some  he  got  from  the  Bln  ft"  which  was  nearly  done;!  Ans.  1 have  frequently  Jieard  him  say,  he  came  to  attend  to  Mr. 
. j said  his  hunters  were  always  bothering  him  about  powder.  ’ Woodbine’s  business  at  the  bay  of  Tamper. 

Ques.  Did  you  state  that  at  the  time  Ambrister  ascended  the;  Qites.  by  the  prisoner.— Did  I not  tell  you,  when  I came  on  board 
•iver  tlifre  was  no  other  vessel  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river?  < tfie  schooner  Chance,  I wished  you  to  pilot  me  to  St.  Marks,  as  I 

Ans,  There  was  none  other  there;  there  was  one  had  sailed.  r was  informed  that  two  Americans,  by  the  names  of  Hanibly  and 
Ones.  There  is  a letter  A spoken  of;  how  do  you  know  that  the  t Doyle,  were  confined  tbece,  ^nd  I wished  .to  have  them  relieved 
,0n  of  the  prisoner  had  that  letter  in  dispossession  ? 1 from  their  confinement  ? 
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Am.  Yomtated  you  wanted  to  get  Hambly  and  Doyle  from  St. 
Marks.  I do  not  know  wliat  were  your  intentions  in  so  doing. 

Chics.  Did  I not  tell  yon  that  I expected  the  Indians  would  fire 
upo  i me  when  arriving  at  St.  Marks  ? 

Am.  You  did  not;  you  stated  that  you  intended  to  take  the  fon, 
in  Hi:  Slight. by  surprise. 

Ones.  Did  you  see  me  give  ammunition  to  the  negroes  and  In- 
YHahs;  and,  if  so, how  much, and  at  what  time? 

Am.  I sasv  you  give  powder  and  lead  to  the  negroes  when  you 
came  on  board,  and  advised  them  to  make  balls;  and  I saw  yoa 
give  liquor  and  paint  to  the  Indians. 

Ones.  Have  you  not  often  heard  me  say,  between  the  1st  and 
20tl»  of  April,  that  I would  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  ne* 
groes  and  Indians  in  exciting  them  to  war  with  the  United  States  ? 

Am"  About  the  15tb  of  April,  I heard  you  say  you  would  not 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  negroes  aud  Indians  : I heard  noth- 
ing about  exciting  them  to  war. 

Dues.  Can  you  read  writing  ? 

Ans.  Not  English  writing. 

Qites.  Did  you  not  hear  me  say,  when  arriving  at  Suwany  that 
I w ished  n be  off  immediately  for  Providence? 

Ans.  I did  not;  after  the  alarm,  you  said  you  wished  to  be  off 
for  Tamper. 

Ones.  Did  you  not  say  to  the  accused  you  wished  to  visit  Mr, 
Arbuthnot,  at  his  store  on  Suwany.  and  get  provisions  yourself  ? 
Ans.  I did  not;  I stated  I w anted  provisions* 
fjt,cs  Did  I send  or  command  any  Indians  to  go  and  fight  the 
Americans  ? 

Ans.  I did  not  exactly  know  that  yon  sent  them;  the  Indians  and 
"negroes  were  crowding  before  your  door,  and  you  were  dividing 
the  paint,  &c.  among  them;  and  I understood  a party  was  going 
to  march. 

Qiies.  Did  I not  give  up  the  schooner  to  you  in  charge,  as  cap- 
tain ? 

Ans.  After  our  return  from  Suwany  town,  you  directed  me  to 
take  charge  of  Imr  to  go  to  Tamper. 

Joijn  I Arbulbnot,  a witness  on  the  part  of  the 
pros  ctuoii, being  duly  sworn,  stated  that  some  time 
aboyl  the  23d  of  Msrdh,  the  prisoner  came,  with  a 
body  of  negroes,  partly  armed,  to  his  father’s  store 
on  Snwanv  river,  and  told  the  witness  he  had  come 
do  to  justice  to  the  country, by  taking  the  goods  and 
distributing  them  among  the  negroes  and  Indians — 
which  the  witness  Saw  the  prisoner  do:  and  that  the 
prisoner  stated  to  him,  that  be  had  come  to  the 
country  on  Woodbine’s  business,  to  see  the  negroes 
righted.  The  witness  has  further  known  the  pri- 
soner to  give  orders  to  the  negroes,  and  that,  at 
his  suggestion,  a party  was  sent  from  Suwany  to 
meet  the  Americans,  to  give  them  battle — which 
party  returned  on  meeting  the  Mickasuky  Indians 
in  ther  flight.  The  witness  aho  testified  to  the 
following  letter,  marked  A,  and  referred  to  in  the 
specification  of  the  second  charge,  as  the  writing 
of  the  prisoner. 

A. 

Robert  C.  Ambrister  to  governor  Cameron. 

March  20th,  1818. 

Saliwahnee,  near  St.  Marks  Fort; 
Sin — I am  requested  particularly  by  all  our  Indian 
chiefs,  to  acquaint  your  excellency,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans has  commenced  hostilities  with  them  two  years 
ago,  and  have  advanced  some  considerable  distance 
in  this  country,  and  are  now  making  daily  progress. 
They  say  they  sent  a number  of  letters  to  your  ex- 
cellency, but  have  never  received  one  answer, 
which  makes  them  believe  that  he  never  delivered 
them;  and  will  oblige  them  much  if  you  will  let  me 
know  whether  he  did  or  not.  The  purport  of  the 
letters  were,  begging  your  excellency  to  be  kind 
enough  to  send  them  down  some  gun  powder,  mus- 
ket halls,  lead,  cannon,  he.  as  they  are  now  com- 
pletely out  of  those  articles.  The  Americans  may 
march  thro’  the  whole  territory  in  one  month,  and 
without  arms,  &c\  they  must  surrender.  1 lilfis  Hajo, 

Dr  Francis,  the  Indian  chief,  the  one  that  was*  in 
England,  tells  me  to  let  your  excellency  knowr,  that 
the  prince  regent  told  him  that,  wheneverhe  wanted 
ammunition,  your  excellency  would  supply  him  with 
as  much  as  he  wanted.  They  beg  me  to  press  upon 
your  excellency’s  mind  to  send  the  above  mention- 
ed articles  down  by  the  vessel  that  brings  this  to 
you,  as  she  will  sail  for  this’  place  immediately — and 
l?t  the  prince  regent  know  of  their  situation.  Any 


letters  that  your  excellency  may  send  down,  b<* 
good  enough  to  direct  to  me,  as  they  have  trea* 
dependance  in  mv  writing.  Any  news  that  your 
excellency  may  have  respecting  them  and  America, 
will  be  doing  a great  favor  to  let  me  know',  that  I 
may  send  among  them. 

There  is  now  a very  large  body  of  Americans  and 
Indians,  who  l expect  w ill  attack  us  every  day,  and 
God  only  know  s how  it  w ill  be  decided.  But  1 must 
only  say,  this  will  lie  the  last  effort  with  us.  There 
has  been  a body  of  Indians  gone  to  meet  them,  and 
I have  sent  another  party.  I hope  vour  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  the  favor  they  request. 

I have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  am,  sir,  with  due 
respect,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  AMBRISTER. 
Question  by  the  prisoner.  Did  you  hear  me  say 
that  I came  on  Woodbine’s  business? 

Ans.  I did. 

Quest.  by  the  P.  Were  not  the  negroes  alluded  to 
at  Arbuthnot *s  store  before  I arrived!’ 

Ans.  Nod  you  came  with  them. 

Peter  15.  Cook,  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  pros- 
ecution, being  duly  sworn,  stated,  that  be  never 
heard  the  prisoner  give  any  orders  to  negroes  or 
Indians;  that  the  prisoner  distributed  Arbuthnot’s 
goods,  and  also,  paint  to  the  negroes  and  Indians. 

Also,  that  some  powder  was  brought  from  the 
vessel  to  Suwany  by  the  prisoner,  and  distributed 
among  the  negroes  by  Nero.  Sometime  in  March, 
the  prisoner  took  Arbuthnot’s  schooner,  and  with 
an  armed  party  of  negroes,  24  in  number,  set  out 
for  St.  Marks,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Arbuthnot’s 
goods  at  that  place,  and  stated  that  he  would  compel 
the  commandant  to  deliver  them  up.  On  hearing 
of  the  approach  of  the  American  army,  the  pr;s- 
oner  told  the  negroes  it  \vas  useless  to  run,  for  if 
they  ran  any  farther  they  would  be  driven  mto  the 
sea. 

The  prisoner  told  the  witness  that  he  had  been  & 
lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  under  Col.  Nicholls. 
The  prisoner  was  sent  by  Woodbine  to  Tamper, 
to  see  about  those  negroes  he  had  left  there.  The 
prisoner  told  the  witness  that  he  had  written  a letter 
to  governor  Cameron,  for  ammunition  for  the  Indians, 
some  time  in  March,  and  also  told  the  witness  that 
lie  had  a commission  in  the  patriot  army,  under  M * 
Gregor,  and  that  he  had  expected  a captaincy.  The 
w itness  testified  to  the  following  letters,  marked 
A,  B,  C & I),  and  referred  to  in  the  specification  to 
the  second  charge,  xverc  in  the  hand  writing  of  tli£ 
prisoner,  and  one  marked  E. 

(Note. — The  letter  marked  A,  is  copied  in  a pre- 
vious part  of  these  proceedings) 

B. 

From  Robert  C.  Ambrister  to  Major  Edward  Nicfa. 
oils. 

Suwany,  near  River Appalachicola. 
Dear  Sir — Francis,  and  all  the  Indian  chiefs,  have 
requested  me  particularly  to  acquaint  you,  that  the 
Americans  have  commenced  hostilities  with  them 
these  two  years  past,  and  are  making  daily  progress 
in  their  territory,  and  sav  they  will  proceed.  That 
you  are  the  only  friend  they  have  in  that  part  of  thr* 
world,  and  hope  that  you  will  exert  yourself  in  th  ;* 
behalf,  and  ask  for  as  much  assistance  as  can  be  had! 
That  the  Americans  arc  at  the  forks  of  the  river 
Appalichicola.  They  have  written  a number  of 
times  to  England  anil  Providence,  but  have  never 
received  one  answer:  they  expect  the  man  never 
delivered  the  letters,  but  they  have  full  hopes  in 
my  writing.  They  request  you  would  make  the 
prince  regent  acquainted  with  their  deplorable  sit- 
uation. The  Americans  have  been  very  cruel  since' 
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Ihev  commenced,  and  I hope  you  will  lose  not  a s'uv- 
jjjle  moment  in  forwarding  their  views.  They  say 
they  will  be  extremely  happy  to  see  you  out;  noth- 
ing wquld  give  them  greater  pleasuie  than  to  see 
you  out  at  this  time.  If  they  should  not  see  you,  to 
send  them  out  all  news  jmd  directions,  that  they  may 
be  guided  by  it. 

There  is  about  three  hundred  blacks  at  this  place 
-»-a  few  of  qur  Bluff  people.  They  beg  me  to  say, 
they  depend  on  your  promises,  and  expect  you  are 
on  the  way  out,  They  have  stuck  to  the  cause , and 
will  always  belicye  in  the  faith  of  you,  and  any  di- 
rections you  may  give  send  to  me  at  this  place,  and 
J'Wiil  do  what  I can. 

And  remain,  my  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

ROBERT  G.  AMBRISTER. 

N,  B. — jfrancis  says  you  must  bring  the  liorses 
when  you  come  out,  that  you  promised,  and  that  his 
House  ha3  been  burnt  down,  and  burnt  his  uniform 
clothes.  R.  A. 

C, 

Ti'om  Robert  C.  Ambrister  to  governor  Cameron. 

March  20th,  1818, 

Sir — I am  requested  particularly  by  the  Indian 
fchiefs  to  acquaint  your  excellency,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  commenced  hostilities  with  them  a long 
time  since,  and  have  advanced  some  distance  in 
their  territory,  and  are  still  continuing  to  advance. 
That  they  (the  chiefs  of  Florida)  have  sent  repeat- 
edly to  your  excellency,  and  have  never  received 
pn.e  answer.  They  suspect  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  nev- 
er delivered  the  papers  to  your  excellency.  They 
wish  me  to  state  to  you,  that  they  are  completely 
put  of  ammunition,  muske  ts-,  &c.  begging  your  ex- 
cellency will  be  pleased  to  send  them  the  articles 
^bove  mentioned,  with  a few  cannon,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans build  their  boats  so  strong,  that  their  rifle  balls 
cannot  penetrate  their  sides.  The  captain  of  the 
Vessel,  who  will  come  down  again,  I have  given  or- 
ders to  make  yoijr  excellency  acquainted  what  time 
the  vessel  will  sail  for  this  place.  Your  excellency 
will,  I hope,  be  good  enough  to  make  the  prince 
Regent  acquainted  with  their  situation,  and  ask  for 
assistance ; which  they  have  pressed  me  very  hard 
to  press  upon  your  excellency’s  mind,  and  likewise 
to  send  then)  down  what  news  may  be  respecting 
them  qnd  the  country,  which  will  be  a great  satis? 
faction  tq  *tbem. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

ROBERT  C.  AMBRISTER, 

N.  1$.  They  beg  your  excellency  will  be  as  expe- 
ditious as  possible.  That  your  excellency  is  the  on- 
ly dependance  they  have,  and  who  the  prince  re- 
gent told  them  would  give  them  every  assistance 
tll$t  laid  in  your  power. 

ROBERT  C.  AMBRISTER. 

I). 

Trbni  Robert  C.  Ambrister  to  Gbv.  Cameron,  &c. 

Siiltioafmee , 2 0th  March , 1818, 


All  news  respectingthem,  your  excellency  will  d° 
a favor  to  let  us  know  by  the  first  opportunity,  that 
I may  make  them  acquainted,  I have  given  direct- 
ions to  the  captain  to  let  your  excellency  know 
when  the  vessel  will  sail  for  this  place.  I hope  your 
excellency  will  be  pleased  to  send  them  the  ammu- 
nition. I expect,  if  they  do  not  procure  some  very 
shortly,  that  the  Americans  will  march  through  the 
country.  I have  nothing  further  to  add, 

1 am,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
ROBERT  C.  AMBlliSTER. 

E. 

From  Robert  C,  Ambrister  to  Peter  B.  Cook. 

MOUTSI  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Dr.  Cook:  The  boat  arrived  here  about  3 o’clock 
on  Thursday:  The  wind  has  been  ahead  ever  since: 
I have  been  down.  The  rudder  of  the  vessel  is  iq 
a bad  condition;  but  I will  manage  to  have  it  done 
to  night.  The  wind,  I am  in  hopes,  will  be  fair  in 
the  morning,  when  I will  get  under  weigh,  and 
make  all  possible  dispatch.  I will  make  old  Lewis 
pilot  me  safe.  If  those  Indians  dont  conduct  them- 
selves straight,  I would  use  rigorous  means  with 
them.  Beware  of  Mr,  jerry:  I found  him  on  board 
when  I came,  Keep  a good  look  out.  I have  split 
two  kegs  of  powder  and  pne  bar  of  lead. 

Yours,  &c,  R.  A. 

TUESDAY,  3 o’clock. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.  Did  you  not  frequently, 
hear  me  say  that  I would  have  nothing  to  dp  with 
the  Indians  in  exciting  them  to  war  with  the  United 
States? 


Aus.  I do  not  recollect. 

Question  by  the  prisoner.  Are  you  acquainted  with 
Lewis  Phenix,  and  have  you  not  heard  him  express 
ill  will  against  me,  in  consequence  of  my  wishing 
S him  to  pilot  me.  to  St,  Marks? 

1 Ansr  I never  did, 

I Ques.  Do  you  know  of  my  sending  troops  at  any 
| time  to  fight  against  the  United  States;  and  have  I 
:not  been  constantly  with  you,  sq  that  you  would 
jhave  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  if  there  had 
\ been  any  sent  by  me? 

i Ans.  i have  not:  they  might  have  been  sent  with.- 
\ out  my  knowledge. 

\ Jacob  Harrison,  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
| secqtion,  being  duly  sworn,  that  some  time  ip  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  first  of  April,  the  prisoner 
Itook  possession  of  the  schooner  Chance,  with  an 
j armed  party  of  negroes,  and  stated  his  intentions 
; of  taking  St.  Marks.  On  his  way  thither,  going 
i ashore,  he  learned  from  some  Indians  that  Arbuth- 
| not  had  gone  to  St.  Marks,  which  induced  him  to 
j return;  The  witness  also  stated,  that,  while  the 
prisoner  was  on  board,  he  had  complete  command 
of  the  negrops,  who  considered  him  as  their  cap- 
tain. The  prisoner  took  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  up 
towards  Suwany,  which  consisted  of,  with  other  ar- 
ticles, nine  kegs  of  powder,  and  500  pounds  o£ 


JYcar  Fort  St.  Marks. 

Sir — l am  requested  by  Francis  and  all  the  Indian 
^hiefs,  to  acquaint  your  excellency,  that  they  are  at 
war  with  the  Americans,  and  have  been  some  time 
back.  That  they  are  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
ammunition,  balls,  arms,  &c.  and  have  wrote  by  Mr. 
Arbuthnof  several  times,  but  they  suppose  he  nev-  \ 
er  delivers  them  to  your  excellency.  You  will  o-i 
hlige  them  much  to  let  thefii  know  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

I expect  the  Americans  ^nd  Indians  will  attack  us 
daily.  I have  sent  a. party  of  men  to  oppose  them.  ! 
They  beg  on  me  to  press  on  your  excellency’s  mind  [ 
to  lay  the  situation  of  the  country  before  the  Prince  j 
■ |fcgent,  and  ask  for  assistance.  | 


lead. 

The  evidence  on  both  sides  being  closed,  the 
prisoner  was  allowed  until  5 o’clock  this  evening  tq 
make  his  defence. 

The  time  allowed  the  prisoner  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  defence,  having  expired,  he  was  brought 
before  the  court,  and  made  the  defence  marked  M, 
which  is  attached  to  these  proceedings, 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  the  proceedings 
read  over  by  the  recorder,  when,  after  due  delib- 
eration on  the  testimony  brought  forward,  the 
court  find  the  prisoner,  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  guilty 
of  so  much  of  the  specification  to  the  first  charge, 
as  follows,  viz.  “and  did  excite  them  to  war  with  the 
United  States;  by  sending  their  warriors  tq  meet 
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end  fight  the  American  army,  he  being  a subject  of 
Groat-Britain,  which  government  was  at  peace  and 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  and  all  her  citi- 
•;zens;”  but  not  guilty  of  the  other  part  of  the  specifi- 
cation; guilty  of  the  first  charge;  guilty  of  the  spe- 
cification of  the  second  charge,  aad  guilty  of  the 
second  charge;  and  do,  therefore,  sentence  the  pri- 
soner, Robert  C.  Ambrister,  to  suffer  death,  by  be- 
ing shot,  two-thirds  of  the  court  concurring  therein. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  court  requesting  a re- 
consideration of  his  vote  on  the  sentence,  the  sense 
of  the  court  was  taken  thereon,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  when  the  vote  was  again  taken,  and  the 
court  sentence  the  prisoner  to  receive  fifty  stripes 
pn  his  bare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a ball  and 
chain  to  hard  labour,  for  twelve  calendar  months. 

The  court  adjourned,  sine  die. 

EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

Major-General  by  brevet,  President  of  the  Court. 
J.  M.  Glassful,  Recorder. 

Defence  M. 

Fort  st.  marks,  apiulSSUi,,  1318. 
The  United  States  of  America, 
vs  v 

Robert  Christy  Ambrister,  j 
f Who,  being  arraigned  before  a special  Caurt  Mar- 
tial, upon  the  following  charges,  to  wit; 

1st.  Aiding,  and  abetting,  and  comforting  [the 
Indians];  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war,  he 
being  a subject  of  Great-Britain,  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  lately  au  officer  in  the  British 
polouial  marines. 

Charge  2d.  Leading  and  commanding  the  lower 
Creek  Indians  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  United 
States. 

To  the  first  charge  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  pleads 
not  guilty,  and,  as  to  the  second  charge,  he  pleads 
guilty,  and  justification.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar 
feels  grateful  to  this  honorable  court  for  their  good- 
ness in  giving  him  a sufficient  time  toJ  deliberate, 
and  arrange  his  defence  on  the  above  charges. 

The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  here  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  stating  to  this  court,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  testimony  which  was  introduced  in  this  case, 
was  very  explicit,  and  went  to  every  point  the 
prisoner  could  wish,  he  has  nothing  further  to  of- 
fer in  his  defence,  but  puts  himself  upon  the  mer- 
cy of  the  honorable  court. 

ROBERT  C.  AMBRISTER. 

HEAD-QUARTERS,  Division  of  tiie  South, 
adjutant  general’s  office, 

Camp  4 miles  north  of  St.  Marks,  April  29th,  1818. 
GENERAL  ORDER. 

At  a special  court  martial,  commenced  on  the 
26th  inst.  at  St.  Marks,  and  continued  until  the 
night  of  the  28th,  of  which  brevet  Major-General 
E.  P.  Gaines  is  President,  was  tried  A.  Arbuthnot, 
on  the  following  charges  and  specifications,  viz: 

Charge  1st — Exciting  and  stirring  up  the  Creek 
Indians  to  war  against  the  United  States  and  her  ci- 
tizens, lie,  A.  Arbuthnot,  being  a subject  of  Great- 
Britain,  with  whom  the  United  States  'are  at  peace. 

Charge  2d — Acting  as  a spy;  aiding,  abetting,  and 
comforting  the  enemy,  and  supplying  them  with 
the  means  of  war. 

Charge  3d — Exciting  the  Indians  to  murder  and 
destroy  Wm,  Hambly  and  Edmund  Doyle,  confis- 
cate their  property,  and  causing  their  arrest,  with 
a view  to  their  condemnation  to  death,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  their  property,  they  being  citizens  of  Spain, 
on  account  of  their  active  and  zealous  exertions  to 
maintain  peace  between  Spain,  the  United  States, 
the  Ju &a ns. 


To  which  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  nbt 
guilty. 

The  court,  after  mature  deliberation  on  the  evi- 
dence adduced,  find  the  prisoner,  A.  Arbuthnot, 
guilty  of  the  first  charge,  and  guilty  of  the  second 
charge,  leaving  out  the  words  ‘.‘acting  as  a spy/’ 
and,  after  mature  reflection,  sentence  him,  A.  Ar- 
buthnot, to  besus[tended  by  the  neck , until  he  is  dead. 

Was  also  tried,  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  on  the  fol- 
lowing charges,  viz. 

Charge  1st.  Aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the 
enemy,  and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war, 
he  being  a subject  of  Great-Britain,  who  are  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and  late  an  officer  ill 
the  British  colonial  marines. 

Charge  2d.  Leading  and  commanding  the  lower 
Creek  Indians  in  carrying  on  a war  against  the 
United  States. 

To  which  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  as  follows: 
to  the  1st  charge,  not  guilty;  to  the  2d  charge,  guil- 
ty, and  justification. 

The  court,  on  examination  of  evidence,  and  on 
mature  deliberation,  find  the  prisoner,  Robert  C< 
Ambrister,  guilty  ofthe  1st  and  2d  charges;  and  do, 
therefore,  sentence  him  to  suffer  death,  bv  being 
shot.  The  members  requesting  a re-consideration 
ofthe  vote  on  this  sentence,  and  it  being  had,  they 
sentence  the  prisoner  to  receive  fifty  stripes  on  his 
hare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a ball  and  chain,  tb 
hal'd  labof,  for  twelve  calendar  months. 

The  Commanding  General  approves  the  finding 
and  sentence  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  A.  Arbuth- 
not, and  approves  the  finding  and  first  sentence 
ofthe  court  in  the  case  of  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  and 
disapproves  the  re-consideration  of  the  sentence 
of  the  honorable  court  in  this  case. 

It  appears,  from  the  evidence  and  pleading  ofthe 
prisoner,  that  he  did  lead  and  command  within  the 
territory  of  Spain,  (being  a subject  of  Great-Britain) 
the  Indians  in  war  against  the  United  States,  those 
nations  being  at  peace.  It  is  an  established  princi- 
ple of  the  laws  of  nations,  that  any  individual  of  a 
nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other 
nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance, 
and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  This  is  the  case 
of  Robert  C.  A minister,  clearly  shewn  by  the.  evi- 
dence adduced, 

The  Commanding-  General  orders  that  Brevet 
Major  A.  C.  W.  Fanning,  ofthe  corps  of  artillery, 
will  have,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
o’clock,  A.  M.  A,  Arbuthnot  suspended  by  the  neck 
w.ith  a rope,  until  he  is  dead,  and  Robert  C.  Am- 
brister  to  be  shot  to  death , agreeable  to  the  sentence 
of  the  court. 

John  James  Arbuthnot  will  be  furnished  with  » 
passage  to  Pensacola,  by  the  first  vessel. 

The  special  court,  of  which  Brevet  Major- General 
E.  P.  Gaines  is  President,  is  dissolved. 

By  order  of  Major-General  Jackson. 

ROBERT  BUTLER,  Adjutant-General. 


(£/*  We  have  received  some  sensible  articles 
against  the  project  for  a “Circulating  Medium,” 
published  in  the  supplement  to  the  Register  of  the 
2lst  ult.  We  have  no  idea  that  that  project,  or 
any  thing  in  affinity  with  it,  will  be  adopted  in  con- 
gress, for  every  body  feels  the  necessity  of  lessen- 
ing the  quantity  of  our  paper  money — but,  as  soon 
as  we  can  spare  the  room,  now  occupied  by  things 
of  more  immediate  interest,  one  or  two  essays 
about  a “circulating  medium”  may  be  attended  to 
— especially  one  signed  “W.” 

j The  plain  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is — 
i that  the  public  feeling  now  is  so  much  excited  by 
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the  character  and  conduct  of  our  banking-  institu- 
tions— so  much  occupied  with  succedaneums  to  re- 
trieve,or  measures  to  coerce  justice  of  them — with 
town  or  village  meetings;  projects  and  counter 
projects;  negative,  positive  and  neutral  essays, 
schemes  and  remarks;  fawning-sveophanoy  and  un- 
qualified reproach, and  a string  of  e;  ceteras,  “as  long 
as  my  arm,”  which  might  be  added— that  we  are 
mentally  stunned  with  the  clamor,  and  shall  be  com- 
pelled very  much  to  pursue  our  own  course  with- 
out observing  that  of  any  one  else;  or,  abandon  the 
great  object  of  the  Register — -which  shall  not  be' 
done.  We  do  intend,  nevertheless,  wholly  to  re- 
tire from  the  discussion;  whilst  the  hope  of  refor- 
mation exists;  though  exceedingly  desirous  of  no- 
ticing the  gambling  by  lotteries,  which  we  con- 
sider as  the  twin-sister  of  the  “paper  system” — if 
indeed,  the  latter  is  not  rather  the  parent  and  nurse 
of  the  former. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  see,  that  some  persons,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  have  not  only  be- 
gan to  think  seriously  about  the  rise,  progress  and 
end  of  the  “paper  system,”  but  have  lost  a great 
part  of  that  delicacy — perhaps  it  might  be  called 
terror,  which  was  heretofore  felt  for  some  neigh- 
boring ** bundle  of  rags”  A little  while  since,  and 
the  managers  of  such  establishments  conceived 
themselves  a separated  order,  whose  proceedings 
were  above  public  investigation,  as  muclvas  these 
of  the  pope — who  is  infallible , as  some  persons  tell 
t*js:  But  all  men  seem  to  have  ascertained  the  fact, 
that  thesfe  institutions,  ostensibly  designed,  and  so 
incorporated , for  the  public  good,  are  very  gene 
rally  converted  into  mere  agents,  to  aid  the  specu 
lations  of  a few  individuals,  at  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
ductive agriculturist,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  seriously  to  the  detriment  of  every  re- 
gular trader,  f recollect  to  have  seen  a picture 
representing  a prince,  a priest,  a soldier,  a lawyer 
and  a poor  laboring  man — the  first  as  saying,  “1 
govern  all” — the  second,  “I  pray  for  all” — the 
third,  “f  fight  for  all” — the  fourth — “I  plead  for 
all”— and  the  fifth,  “I  PAY  FOR  ALL.”  This  is 
the  plain  fact  of  the  case — and  when  one  of  my 
'cute  acquaintances  made  50,000  dolWs,real  money, 
by  the  sale  of  a certain  quantity  of  paper  stock,  of 
a bank  not  necessary  to  name,  by  disposing  of  it 
when  the  bubble  was  up — I immediately  began  tp 
calculate  how  much  of  that  money,  made  by  him, 
would  fall  to  my  own  lot  to  pay.  For  the  truth  is, 
let  argument  do  the  best  that  it  can,  every  such 
unreasonable  sum  of  substantial  money,  made  by 
dealing  in  unsubstantial  things,  must  ultimately  be 
accounted  for  by  the  sweat  of  the  people. 

A Mr.  Charles  Rumsey,  jr.  has  published  in  a 
Kentucky  paper,  under  his  own  signature,  some  ex- 
tensive calculations  of  the  amount  of  cost,  that 
the  people  of  that  state  will  have  to  pay  to  the 
banks.  Perhaps,  some  of  his  items  may  be  over- 
charged, yet  we  think  his  result  is  not  a very  un- 
reasonable one.  Me  says — “he  feels  pretty  well 
satisfied,  that  the  industry  of  the  state”  will  pay  tQ 
the  system,  20,000.000  dollars  a year:  which  must 
Bb  considered  as  including  all  the  business  of  in- 
terests, discounts,  premiums,  fees  and  salaries — 
counterfeit  notes  and  the  shaving  of  real  notes,  ap- 
pertaining to  i<,  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  Olive  Brunch,  a new  paper  published  in 
Ohio,  says — “There  is  now  organized  in  a certain 
part  of  this  state,  a society  of  faro,  billiard,  hazard 
and  card  players,  money  shavers  and  horse  racers, 
which  are  generally  denominated  gamblers  and 
'Swindlers,  alias  blacklegs. We  understand  that 


they  mean  to  apply  to  our  legislature  to  get  them- 
selves incorporated! — and  positively  assert,  that 
they  have  as  much  right  to  a charter  as  those 
banks  which  obtain  them  for  tha  same  vile  pur- 
poses.’* 

From  the  Naliotial  Intelligencer  of  Tuesday  lasL, 

The  bank  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
yesterday  laid  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a resolution  of  that  body  at  the  last  session, 
a letter  from  the  President  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting 'sundry  statements  rela. 
tive  to  the  proceedings,  state,  and  condition  of  the 
Bank.  It  will  be  some  fjdays,  possibly,  before  we 
are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  all  the  papers  re- 
lating to  this  subject.  On  looking  over  the  docu- 
ments communicated,  the  most  important  appears 
to  be  that  which  gives  a statement  of  the  debts  due 
to  the  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  its  several  branch- 
es. From  that  statement  we  abstract  the  follow- 
ing account  of  debts  now  due  for  bills  discounted  at 
the  bank  and  its  branches,  respectively,  viz.  : 

At  Philadelphia,  8,834,089  62 


Portsmouth, 

232,962  48 

Boston, 

410,257 

Providence, 

471,683  46  ... 

Middletown, 

384,1 1:8  34 

New- York, 

1,913,884  35 

Baltimore, 

8,482,379  77 

Washington 

1,505,963  75 

Richmond, 

2,608,170  93 

Norfolk, 

1,286,673  23 

Fayetteville, 

623,379  70 

Charleston, 

2,681,709  33 

Savannah, 

1,083,247  04 

Lexington, 

1,656,247  41 

Louisville, 

1,034,513  48 

Chillicothe^ 

631,211  99 

Cincinnati, 

1,863,529  63 

New-Orleans, 

2,009,054  37 

Pittsburg, 

1,308,254  50 

The  total  amount  of 

notes  issued  by  the  Bank 

and  fts  brandies,  has  been  §19,854,881,  and  the 
amount  of  said  notes  now  on  hand  at  the  Bank  and 
its  branches,  is  §11,184,189.  So  that  there  remain 
in  circulation  notes  to  the  amount  of  §8,670,692 
dollars  only. 

[Baltimore — eight  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty - 
two  thousand,  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars 
and  seventy-seven  cents!!! — Who  has  got  it?  Not  the 
people,  generally — it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  mil- 
lion, or  an  eighth  part  of  this  tremendous  amount, 
is  scattered  among  the  regular  traders  of  this  city, 
in  aid  of  regular  business.  For  these,  so  every  body 
says,  have  been  squeezed,  and  squeezed,  and  squeez- 
ed to  the  limit  of  leaving  mercantile  life  in  them. 

But  we  have  not  room  to  say  much  on  the  pre- 
ceding exposition  at  present.  It  certainly  is  a great 
curiosity,  if  carefully  examined  from  “the  top  to  the 
bottom.”  We  shall  let  it  pass  until  we  see  the  pa- 
pers at  length. — En.  Reg. 

Vermont  Banks— The  legislature  of  Vermont  has 
adjourned,  after  incorporating  two  banks,  one  at 
Windsor,  and  the  other  at  Burlington,  under  pretty 
heavy  restrictions.  The  state  is  to  receive  6 per 
cent,  on  the  nett  profit  of  each  bank;  the  directors 
to  give  bonds, §8000  each,  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties;  upon  refusal  to  redeem  notes  with 
specie,  to  pay  the  holders  12  per  cent,  interest;  and 
in  case  of  prosecution,  the  supreme  court  is  em- 
powered to  vacate  the  charters.  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed there  are  now  no  banks  in  operation  in  that  state. 
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Pennsylvania  banks  —Most  of  the  banks  in  this 
state,  located  west  of  the  mountains,  have  either 
suspended  specie  payments,  or  are  in  such  a pre- 
dicament that  their  notes  are,  at  present,  without 
price  in  the  money-market  an  the  sea  board*  Others 
nearer  to  us  are  expected  to  follow;  some  of  these 
have  already  stopped,  and  where  this  course  is  to 
end,  no  man  knoweth!  The  people  are  lustily  cal- 
lirjTj"  upon  the  legislature  to  help  them — but  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  the  legislature  call  do  to 
redress  the  present  wrong.  By  forfeiting  the  char- 
ters of  non  paying  banks,  which  we  should  suppose 
they  have  a right  to  do,  (after  giving  ihem  a short 
period  to  resolve  whether  they  will  pay  their  debts 
or  not)  a part  of  the  evils,  which  now  curse  Penn- 
sylvania, may  be  healed;  and,  in  the  reduction  of 
the  banks,  a great  future  benefit  will  be  conferred. 

As  the  littering  in  Pennsylvania  was  evidently 
carried  through  by  speculators , in  defiance  of  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  state,— 
we  suggest  the  propriety  of  causing  an  official  pub- 
lication to  be  made  every  year,  in  all  the  newspa- 
pers in  that  commonwealth,  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  final  passage  of  the  law,  against  the  veto  of 
gov  Snyder. 

Baltimore  banks— Some  inconsiderate  publications 
have  thrown  out  the  idea  of  aprohable  suspension 
of  specie  payments,  by  the  Baltimore  banks.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  such  facts  as 
might  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on  the  subject, 
and  feel  authorised  to  assure  our  readers,  that  no 
such  intention  at  present  exists — nor  is  it  appre- 
hended that  a resort  to  it  will  be  necessary,  unless 
|t  becomes  general  in  other  cities.  The  Baltimore 
b.mks,  though  many  of  them  have  had  their  funds 
perverted  to  the  benefit  of  favored  individuals  (and 
such  is  the  nature  and  spirit  of  those  institution s) 
have  so  grfeatly  drawn  in  their  paper,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  the  tioies,  to  feel  confi. 
dent  of  an  ability  to  meet  their  engagements  to  the 
public.  And  we  do  believe  that  this  confidence  is 
well  founded — if  we  believed  otherwise,  we  would 
aaV  it,  at  once,  without  hesitation,  The  vast  amount 
discounted  by  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  in  this  city,  furnishes  no  sort  of  criterion  for 
the  business  done  by  our  local  banks.  You  may  pass 
up  or  down  any  of  the  principal  streets,  asking  the 
question,  how  much  of  the  eight  millions  have  you 
got? — and  receive  a general  reply  of,  “not  a cent, 
sir.” 

Georgia. — Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure 
the  establishment  of  two  new  banks  in  this  state. 
ODe,  under  the  very  pretty  name  of  the  “Agricul- 
tural  bank  of  the  state  of  Georgia,”  was  handsomely 
voted  down  in  the  house  of  representatives — 34  for, 
54  against  it.  A bill  to  incorporate  a bank  at  Da- 
rien, has  passed  the  senate,  to  forfeit  its  charier 
by  refusing  or  evading  specie  payments,  and  all  the 
stockholders  to  be  responsible  in  their  individual 
capacities,  according  to  their  respective  interests 
in  the  same — the  state  to  be  a party.  This  is  consi- 
dered as  tantamount  to  a rejection;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a new  bank  will  not  be  granted  by 
the  house  of  representatives  on  any  condition  what- 
soever. 

Kentucky  banks — The  old  bank  of  Kentucky  stop- 
ped specie  payments  on  the  20th  November— but 
is  reported  to  have  resumed  them  on  the  25th.  We 
are  happy  to  hear  that  this  report  is  true.  It  seenis 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  energy  of  the  people. 

Cincinnati  banks,  it  is  stated  that  2500  dollars, 
per  week,  are  required  to  pay  the  discounts  on  mo- 
nies loaned  by  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  at  Cincinnati — the  branch  has  scarcely  any 


of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and  Ohio  has  been  drain- 
ed of  specie.  It  is  a serious  enquiry  how  these  dis- 
counts are  to  be  paid. 

Ohio  banks , generally. — Mahy  of  those  that  were 
considered  as  ths  best  banks  in  this  stale,  have 
stopped  payment.  It  is  feared  that  all  the  rest 
must  follow — there  are  no  purchases  of  the  notes 
of  any  of  them,  at  present,  at  Baltimore. 

Improvement  proposed.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  we  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states, 
when  any  persons  petition  for  the  establishment  of 
a bank,  that,  if  they  pass  a law  for  that  purpose, 
it  may  have  a preamble  as  follows: 

“Whereas  certain  persons  and  their  assignees 
and  suocessors,  unknown,  have  petitioned  for  the 

establishment  or  a bank  at  Be  it  enact 

ed,  that  for  the  good  of  the  state,  these  persons, 
known  or  unknown,  shall  have  liberty  to  become 
bankrupts,  and  may  legally  swindle  as  much 
they  can— any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding!” 

A meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  U.  States* 
bank  at  Charleston,  has  been  held  in  that  city,  and 
it  is  said  that  shares  to  the  amount  of  a million  were 
represented  at  it.  The  avowed  object  wa^  to 
unite  to  produce  a change  in  the  direction — the 
stock  had  been  at  50  per  cent,  advance;  the  stock- 
holders were  surprized  that  it  had  descended  so 
nearly  to  par,  and  wished  to  ascertain  the  reason 
of  it! 

Several  gangs  of  villians  are  industriously  en- 
gaged in  the  circulation  of  paper,  as  bank  notes, 
issued  by  banks  that  never  existed  at  all.  They 
a>e  just  trying  how  far  the  public  credulity  will 
extend. 

The  principal  dealers  in  country  produce  in  Bal- 
timore have  associated  and  agreed,  that  hereafter 
they  will  pay  only  Baltimore  bank  notes  for  arti- 
cles purchased  by  them. This  procedure  will 

mateaially  affect  the  business  of  discounts  and  pre- 
miums, and  tend  to  the  circulation  of  a currency  of 
a determinate  value.  Hitherto,  country  produce 
was  chiefly  traded  for  in  the  paper  of  country  banks. 
A similar  measure  is  practised  in  Philadelphia,  and 
is  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  cities  will  work  to- 
gether in  this  matter. 

The  pressure  for  money  is  very  great  in  all  our 
cities.  To  afford  some  relief,  the  state  banks  at 
Philadelphia  proposed  to  increase  their  discounts, 
if  the  United  States*  bank  would  join  them.  “We 
have  understood  [says  the  account]  that  ihe  bank 
of  the  United  States  has  not  assenUd  to  the  pro* 
position!” 

British  banks.  The  London  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, for  July,  1818,  informs  us,  that  in  the  year 
1817,  the  number  of  licensed  banks  were  5 00  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  27  in  Scotland;  but  iu 
1814,  they  were  £96  and  21,  respectively.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  in  1817,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  ninety  fewer  banks  in  Great  Britain  th m there, 
had  been  three  years  before.  Of  these  190  ban!;.,, 
it  is  probable  that  at  least  150  had  failed.  Th,- 
is  but  one  incorporated  b-nk  in  England — mu  in 
Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland/  ul! The  other  banks  m 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  private  banks. 

'[/Jem.  Press 

OT/’No  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  190  missing 
banks  have  failed— nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
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failure  of  the  major  part  of  them  was  caused  by 
the  temporary  payment  of  specie  by  the  bank  of 
England,  noticed  in  our  last.  Whilst  one  rag  may 
be  exchanged  for  another  rag,  the  system  can  go 
on but  not  90,  when  it  becomes  a true  represen- 

tative of  capital,  and  may  be  converted  ihto  money, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  holder. 

Bank  of  England  notes. — These  notes  are  very 
meanly  executed,  and,  of  course,  easily  counterfeit, 
ed.  A New  York  paper  informs  us,  that  some  of  our 
engravers  and  paper-makers  have  been  consulted, 
by  an  authorised  agent  of  the  bank,  about  undertak- 
ing the  engraving  and  the  manufacture  of  the  paper, 
for  a new  issue  by  that  institution  ! Certainly,  we 
have  as  expert  men  in  things  of  this  sort  as  there 
are  in  fhe  world.  “Practise  makes  perfect.”  And 
yte  can  also  supply  England  with  counterfeiters  ! ! ! 
-c-tlianks  to  the  system. 


Specie  Payments. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
banks  which  every  considerate  man  observes  with 
pleasure — we  mean,  a reduction  of  their  dividends. 
This  either  shews  a retirement  of  their  paper,  or 
the  withholding  of  a part  of  their  profits  to  meet 
emergencies—perhaps,  to  purchase  specie;  as  they 
ought  to  do,  if  they  have  not  enough  of  it  to  meet 
their  engagements.  To  further  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  maintaining  their  credit,  every  honest  bank 
ought  to  retrench  its  expenses  by  every  means  in 
its  power.  It  requires  discounts  to  the  amount  of 
15  to  25,000  dollars  to  keep  one  clerk;  and  his  sa- 
lary, if  his  services  can  be  dispensed  with,  would 
pay  the  premium  upon  such  sums  of  specie. 

Some  of  our  bank  people  think  it  very  unreason- 
able that  they  should  pay  a premium  for  specie  to 
redeem  their  notes  with.  They  have  not  reflected 
on  the  subject — or,  if  they  have,  the  pretext  of  its 
unreasonableness  is  exceedingly  impudent.  Ihey 
themselves  fix  upon  what  they  will  receive  for 
notes  due  to  them,  and  compel  payment  in  accept- 
able money,— thereby  causing,  perhaps,  an  average 
of  10,000  dollars  of  the  paper  of  other  banks  to  be 
shaved  in  Baltimore,  for  example,  every  day:  the 
rule  should  work  both  ways.  And  the  bank  is  as 
much  bound  to  sacrifice  a part  of  its  profits  to  pay 
we  in  such  money  as  I please  to  demand,  for  their 
notes,  as  it  has  to  require  me  to  suffer  loss  in  pur- 
chasing from  them  such  paper  as  they  will  receive 
ofme  in  exchange  for  my  own.  Still,  perhaps,  it  is 
the  prevalence  of  this  false,  one-sided  principle, 
which  has  caused  some  to  think  of  a second  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments — an  idea  that  cannot  be 
too  severely  deprecated,  unless  the  resolution  is 
seriously  taken  to  dissolve  the  corporations. 

But  there  is  not  any  necessity  for  a suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  many,  if  by  any,  of  our  old 
fashioned  banks,  unless  there  is  a necessity  that  they 
should  make  a certain  profit  on  their  business. 
There  are  ebbs  and  floods  in  every  man’s  affairs; 
and  few  there  are  that  have  not  been  compelled 
sometimes^o  draw  upon  the  profits  of  a former  year 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  a present  one.  Why  should 
pot  the  banks  do  the  same? 

Suppose  the  capital  of  a bank  is  one  million— 
and  that,  prudently  and  economically  managed,  it 
Can  divide  a clear  profit  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum — 
this  is  $60,000.  The  whole  amount  of  its  discounts 
may  then  be  estimated  at  about  $1,250,000.  Well 
— resolved  to  maintain  its  credit,  it  agrees  to  ap- 
propriate one  half  its  clear  profit,  or  30,000  dol- 
lars, for  one  year  only  (for  one  year  will  probably 
ise  long  enough  to  correct  the  paper  System,  and 


bring  us  back  to  the  time  when  a dollar  was  worth 
seven  shillingsr  and  six  pence)  to  the  payment  of  a 
premium  on  specie.  This,  at  5 per  cent,  would 
produce  600,000  dollars.  The  responsibilities  of 
the  bank  are,  of  course,  increased  to  the  amount  of 
the  specie  obtained;  but  it  is  worthy  of  reflection 
whether  at  least  the  half  of  that  amount  might  not 
be  safely  added  to  the  ordinary  discounts  of  the 
bank,  and  thus  return,  in.  a new  shape,  more  than  an 
half  of  the  30,000  dollars  apparently  saorificed  for 
specie?— because,  the  notes  of  a bank  known  to  be 
resolved  on  paying  its  debts,  would  be  in  request 
by  the  people,  and  kept  in  circulation  to  a very 
great  extent.  Every  body,  that  had  money  to  put 
by  for  a month,  or  that  was  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  would  wish  to  have  them — for  the  pleas- 
ing fact  would  soon  become  notorious  that  the 
notes  of  this  particular  bank  were  money t and  might 
be  changed  for  silver  or  gold,  at  any  time,  without 
grumbling. 

I do  not  see  any  reason  why  this  scheme  is  im- 
practicable— nay,  the  disgrace  of  bankruptcy  out  of 
the  question,  it  seems  certain  that  the  future  pro- 
fits of  a bank  thus  managed,  would  amply  repay 
the  temporary  sacrifice  that  it  would  voluntarily 
make;  and  surely,  as  such  good  resolutions  would 
be  of  eminent  good  to  the  public,  the  public  would 
rally  round  and  defend  the  bank  against  all  wanton, 
speculating  demands  upon  it,  for  the  payment  of 
coin.  We  should  consider  it  as  a common  bene- 
factor, and  frown  upon  any  attempt  to  embarrass  its 
operations.  Every  one  also,  would  be  desirous  of 
'depositing  mossy  in  it,  as  a place  of  positive  safe- 
ty. But  the  bank  would  not  be  justified  in  receiv- 
ing the  notes  of  any  other  on  deposite  that  equivo- 
cated to  pay  specie  for  them;  and  perhaps,  would 
force  others  into  similar  arrangements. 

A momentary  depression  of  the  price  of  the  stock 
might  take  place— but  what  of  that? — it  would  al- 
ways thereafter  bear  the  highest  quotation  in  the 
market,  and  its  notes  would  freely  circulate  at 
great  distances  from  the  seat  of  its  location.  In 
respect  to  paper  money,  confidence  is  a matter  of 
the  highest  importance — and  what  measure  could 
tend  more  to  inspire  it  than  a frank  expose  by  a 
bank  of  its  means  and  proceedings  to  merit  it? 
Honesty  is  always  the  best  policy — and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  course  recommended  would  result  in 
a great  pecuniary  profit  \.o  sxiy  respectable  institu- 
tion that  would  openly  adopt  and  persevere  a lit- 
tle while  in  it.  The  present  disordered  state  of 
the  currency  cannot  last— it  is  impossible  that 
the  people  should  bear  it— they  are  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  bear  it;  one  year  will,  probably,  end 
the  struggle  between  rags  and  money.and  force  the 
practice  of  a domestic  economy,  which  will  bring 
the  latter  to  the  value  that  it  had  ten  qr  twelve 
years  ago. 


Common  Sewer  of  Speculation. 

That  banks  were  originally  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  have  greatly  promoted  the  interests 
of  many,  is  undoubted;  but  that  they  have  general- 
ly been  perverted  for  the  benefit  of  a few,  and 
have  ruined  their  tens  of  thousands,  is  equally  cer- 
tain. When  property  was  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
banks,  and  banking  accommodations — their  accom- 
modations were  pretty  equally  dispensed,  and  the 
evil  of  their  institution  had  some  accompanying 
good  to  molify  it,  but  none  when  paper  has  so  much 
beoome  the  capital  of  our  banks:  property  has  lost 
the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  and  those  es- 
tablishments have  (in  four  cases  out  of  five)  be* 
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come  the  common  sneers  of  specidation-^mere  con* 
duits  for  the  money -schemes  of  unknown  and  irre- 
sponsible gangs  of  confederated — — The 

reader  will  fill  tip  the  blank  for  himself. 

The  following  precious  anecdote  clearly  exem- 
plifies what  we  say — it  occurred  in  Baltimore  a few 
days  since,  and  is  soberly  true: 

A very  substantial  and  highly  respectable  dealer 
Sold  certain  of  his  articles  (in  the  building  line,  1 
believe)  to  one  of  our  citizens,  who  gave  him  in 
exchange  for  them  the  best  note  that  could  be  drawn 
in  Baltimore,  at  sixty  days  date— l repeat  it,  the 
best  note.  The  dealer  wanting  current  money  at 
the  time,  though  not  much  accustomed  to  receive 
accommodations  from  our  banks — offers  this  note 
for  discount  at  two  of  our  banks:  neither  of  them 
would  do  it — “in  the  present  state  of  affairs  they 
could  not  discount  for  any  body.”  In  one  of  these 
banks,  the  possessor  of  the  note  held  about  as  much 
stock  (unincumbered),  say  2000  dollars,  as  the  note 
amounted  to,  and,  vexed  with  the  refusal  of  that 
bank  to  discount  the  paper  just  offered,  he  resolved 
to  sell  it  at  any  price,  and  close  his  concerns  with 
the  institution.  One  of  the  directors  of  this  same 
bank  offered  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  stock 
at  a certain  price,  on  his  note  at  sixty  days — but  the 
offer  was  refused,  unless  the  director  would  insure 
his  note  to  be  discounted  at  this  bank  on  the  ensu- 
ing discount  day.  This  was  agreed  to — and  strange 
to  tell,  the  director’s  note  was  “done,”  and  the 
money  got  for  it,  without  a word  being  said  about 
it!  Now,  to  appreciate  this  procedure  rightfully,  it 
is  proper  to  state,  that  the  drawer  of  the  first  note 
alluded  to,  may  moderately  be  considered  as  being 
worth  one  hundred  times  more  than  the  director  is, 
whose  note  was  discounted — he  is  also  worth  more 
than  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank  paid  in,  if  it  was 
told  ten  fifteen  times  over; — and  his  wealth  con- 
sists in  the  most  productive  landed  estate  in  Ame- 
rica, and  he  is  not  a speculator. 


CONGRESS. 

(Vj'We  do  not  expect,  indeed  we  have  not  room, 
to  notice  every  transaction  that  daily  takes  place  in 
both  bouses  of  congress,  but  prominent  things  shall 
always  be  regarded,  and  others  of  a different  cha- 
racter be  attended  to  in  their  progress — so  as  to 
preserve  a sufficient  history  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 

SENATE. 

Dec  4.  Mr.  Hunter,  from  Rhode  Island,  appeared 
to-day  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  JVtnian  fid-tear ds  and  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
senators  from' the  state  of  Illinois,  also  appeared 
this  day,  were  qualified  and  took  their  seats. 

Mr.  Ifilson  submitted  the  following  motion: 
Resolved , That  a joint  committee  of  the  two 
houses  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  whe- 
ther any,  and  if  any,  what  further  provisions  by  law 
are  necessary  to  ensure  despatch,  accuracy  and 
neatness  in  the  printing  done  by  order  of  the  two 
houses,  respectively,  and  that  they  have  leave  to 
report  by  bill.  [ Agreed  to  on  Monday,  following.] 
Mr.  Lacoch  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved , That  the  message  of  the  president, 
and  documents  relative  to  the  Seminole  war,  be  re- 
ferred to  a select  committee,  who  shall  have  autho- 
rity, if  necessary,  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Morrow •,  from  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands,  to  whom  an  enquiry  into  the  expediency  of 
the  measure  had  been  referred,  reported  a bill 
- further  to  suspend  for  a limited  time  (until  the 
first -of  March,  18\>0)  the  sale  cT.fpyfeitUjre  of  tends 


for  failure  in  completing  the  payment  thereon; 
which  was  read. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  to  instruct  the 
committee  on  military  affairs  to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  provision  by  law  for  clothing 
the  army  of  the  United  States  in  domestic  manu- 
factures, was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  classification  by  lot, 
of  the  two  senators  added  to  that  body  by  the  ad- 
mission into  the  union  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  when 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  cast  in  the  first 
class,  whose  term  of  service  expires  on  the  4th  of 
March  next,  and  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  third  class, 
whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  March,  in  the 
year  1823. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

Dec.  7.  Mr.  Daggett  presented  Jto  the  senate 
sundry  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, instructing  the  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  in  congress  from  that  state,  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  making  uniform  (by 
districts)  throughout  the  United  States,  the  mode 
of  electing  electors  of  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  and  representatives  to  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Lou.  laid  upon  the  table  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
of  passing  a law  authorising  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  take  provisional  possession  of  East 
Florida,  or  of  such  parts  of  it  as  he  may  deem  es- 
sential, now  or  hereafter,  to  control  the  Indians, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  committing  hostilities 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Dec  8.  Mr.  Bit  ft 'ill gave  notice  that  he  should  on 
to-morrow  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  respecting 
the  transportation  of  persons  of  color,  for  sale,  or 
to  be  held  to  labor.  [Introduced  next  day.] 

Mr.  Noble's  motion  of  the  3d  instant,  concerning 
a poste  route  in  Indiana,  was  taken  up  and  agreed 
to. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  un- 
favorable to  the  petition  of  Matthew  Lyon,  who 
prays  the  reimbursement  of  a fine  inflicted  on  him 
under  the  sedition  law,  and  other  damages  by  him 
sustained  by  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  to  amend  the  report  by 
substituting  the  following  resolution  for  that  of 
the  committee,  declaring  that  the  petition  ought 
to  be  granted: 

Resolved , That  all  persons  who  were  prosecuted 
and  fined  undpr  and  by  virtue  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  congress,  commonly  called  the 
sedition  law,  approved  the  14th  day  of.luly,  1798, 
entitled  “an  act  in  addition  to  t lie  act  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,”  ought  to  be  reimbursed  and  indemnified 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  the  amount  of  the 
fines  imposed  upon  and  paid  by  them  respectively. 

On  this  motion  an  animated  and  interesting  de- 
bate took  place,  in  which  Messrs,  Crittenden , Bup- 
rill,  Barbour,  Otis  and  Macon  entered.  No  ques- 
tion was  taken  adieu,  at  *i  late  hour. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

Dec.  9.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  having  obtain- 
ed leave,  withdrew  the  resolution  submitted  by 
him  some  days  ago,  respecting  a provisional  occu- 
pation of  East  Florida,  and  in  lieu  thereof  submit 
ted  the  following,  which  lies  on  the  table  one  day 
of  course: 

R'cyti-rtOt  that  the  president  of  the  United 
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be  requested  to  lay  before  the  senate,  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Spain,  rela 
five  to  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  already  been  communicated, 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  communicated 
with  safety  to  the  public  interest.  ' 

Air.  Johjvson  stated  his  reasons  for  this  proce- 
dure— thc(  ^.ief  one  of  which  was  that  he  under- 
stood that  some  correspondence  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  &c.  ^ 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re 
port  of  the  judiciary  committee  unfavorable  to  the 
petition  of  Matthew  Lyon;  Mr.  Crittenden's  motion 
to  reverse  the  report,  and  to  make  general  provi- 
sion for  the  indemnification  of  all  similar  cases  oc- 
curring under  the  sedition  law,  being  yet  under 
consideration: 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  this  question  and 
continued  with  unabated  zeal,  by  several  gentle- 
men; after  which, 

The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Crittenden's  pro- 
position, and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows 
YEAS.— Messrs.  Barbour,  Crittenden,  Edwards,  Eppes,  For- 
syth, Lacock,  Macon,  Morrow,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Ruggles,  San- 
turd,  Stokes,  Talbot,  Thomas,  Williams  ot‘  Miss., Wilson— 17. 

NAYS,— Messrs.  Bun-ill,  Daggett,  Eaton,  Fromentin,  Gail'ard,  \ 
Hanson,  Hunter,  Johnson,  King,  Leake,  Mel len,  Morrill,  Noble,  . 
Oiis,  Smith,  Storer,  Taylor,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of 
Ten.— 20.  j 

And  the  report  of  the  committee  was  then  con- 
curred in. 

[So  the  resolve  of  the  senate  is,  thatit  will  not 
interfere  with  decisions  under  the  sedition  law.] 

Dec.  10.  ;The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  of  the  9th  inst.  requesting  a copy  of 
the  correspondence  relative  to  the  cession  of  the 
Floridas  to  the  United  States;  and,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Harbour,  the  further  consideration  thereof 
was  postponed  to  this  day  four  weeks. 

[Some  observations  were  made  on  this  subject, 
between  Mr.  Barbour,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  others; 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  state  and  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter is  at  an  end,  or  nearly  so;  and  that  it  is  proba- 
ble it  will  be  laid  before  congress  shortly,  without 
any  request  <Jf  the  executive  to  that  effect.  It  was 
on  that  ground,  that  the  postponement  of  Mr.  John- 
son’s motion  took  place.] 

The  bill  ‘‘concerning  the  western  district  court 
of  Pennsylvania”  was  considered,  and  ordered  to  a 
third  reading.  It  was  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

house  or  representatives. 

Public  buildings.  The  following  message  was 
received  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
by  J.  J.  Monroe,  his  secretary. 

To  the  house  o f representatives  of  the  United  States. 

I iay  before  the  house  of  representatives  a report 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  public  buildings, 
made  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate, 
of  the  20th  of  January  last,  requiring  a statement 
of  the  expenditures  upon  the  public  buildings,  and 
an  account  of  their  progress,  to  be  annually  exhi- 
bited to  congress.  JAMES  MONROE. 

Nov.  2 6th,  1818. 

The  report  from  the  commissioner  transmits  to 
the  president  the  following  statements  of  expendi- 
tures during  the  last  year,  and  two  statements 
from  Mr.  Bulfinch  and  Mr.  Hoban,  of  the  progress 
made  in  the  public  buildings  during  the  present 
year. 

Amount  of  the  disbursements  made  by  Samuel 
Lane,  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  from 
tbe  first  of  October,  1817,  to  the  first  of  Oct.  1818, 


On  iccount  of  the  wings  of  the 
Oapitol 

Centre  of  the  capitol 
President’s  house, 

Offices  of  the  president’s  house, 
Graduating  the  president’s  square,- 
Additional  executive  offices,- 
Contingent  expenses. 


£>204,394  87 
4,071  05 
44,150  34 
1,273  74 
3,442  1^ 
59,591  41 
8.871  82 


Errors  excepted:  §320, 680  42 

s\muel  lane, 

Commissioner  of  public  buildings’. 

Washington,  Nov.  23. 

The  message  was  read,  and,  with  its  enclosures, 
referred  to  the  committee  on  public  buildings. 

Friday,  Dec.  4.  After  disposing  of  some  private 
business,  the  house  again,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  considered  Beaumarchais * claim.  Finally  the 
committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  (which  was 
favorable  to  the  claim)  to  the  house,  without 
amendment — when,  the  question  was  taken  whe- 
ther the  bill  should  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
time,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Ky.’Bald win, Ball,  Bassett,  Bellinger, 
Butler,  Lou.  Cohb,  Cruger, Ervin.  S.  C.  Garnett,  Harrison,  Holmes, 
Hostetler, Irving, N.  Y.  Johnson.  Va.  M‘Lean,HI.  W.  Maciay,"Wm. 
P.  Maclay,  Middleton,  Samuel  Moore, Murray,  T.  M.  Nelson,  Ogle, 
Owen.  Poindexter,  Robertson,  Bal.  Smith,  Spencer,  Tyler,  Walker, 
Ken.  Wilson,  Pen.— 31. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Mass.  Allen,  Vt.  Anderson,  Pa. 
Austin,  Barbour,  Va.  Barb'-r,  Ohio,  Bateman,  Bayley,  Beecher,  Ben- 
nett, Blount,  Boden,  Boss,  Bryan,  Burwell,  Butler,  N.  H.  Campbell, 
Clagett,  Claiborne,  Colstdn,  Comstock,  Cook,  Crafts,  Cushman, 
Darlington,  Davidson,  Desha,  Drake,  Earle,  Edwards,  Ellicott,  Fol  ■ 
ger,  Gage,  Gilbert,  Hale,  Hall,  N.  C.  Hasbrouck,  Hendricks.  Her- 
bert. Herrick,  Hiester,  Hogg,  Hopkinson,  Hunter,  Huntingdon,- 
Jones,  Kirtland,  Lawyer,  Lincoln,  Lynn,  Little,  Livermore,  Lowndes, 
M-Coy,  Marchand,  Mason,  Mass.  Mercer,  Merrill,  Robert  Moore, 
Morton,  Moseley,  Mumford,  Jer.  Nelson,  H.  Nelson,  Newton, 
Ogden,  Orr,  Palmer,  Patterson,  Pawling,  Pegram,  Peter,  Pimlall, 
Pitkin,  Pleasants,  Porter,  Rhea,  Rice,  Rich,  Richards.  Rogers,  Bug- 
gies, Sampson,  Savage,  Sawyer,  Schuyler,  Scudder,  Settle,  Seyberty 
Sherwood  Silsbee,  Simkins,  Slucumh,  S.  Smith,  Ah-x.  Smyth,  J.  S. 
Smith,  Southard,  Speed,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Strother,  Tallmadge,  Tarry 
Taylor,  Terrell,  Terry,  Tompkins,  Townsend,  Trimble  Tucker, 
S.  C.  Upham,  Walker,  N.  C.  Wallace,  Wendover,  Westerlo,  White- 
side,  Whitman,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Con.  Williams,  N.  Y.  Williams, 
N.  C Wilson,  Mass.— 123. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

[This  decisive  majority,  perhaps,  puts  this  long 
disputed  claim  at  rest.] 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 


Monday , Dec.  7.  Mr.  Ringgold , from  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Hitchcock,  from  Ohio,  appeared  to-day  and 
took  their  seats. 

Several  bills  were  reported,  and  propositions  of- 
fered, which  shall  be  noticed  in  their  progress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency 
of  granting  to  each  state  a tract  of  land,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  acres,for  the  endow- 
ment of  an  University  in  each  state. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants , it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  house 
of  representatives  the  proceedings  which  have 
been  had  under  the  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the 
gradual  iucreaseof  the  navy  of  the  United  States,” 
specifying  the  number  of  ships  which  has  been  put 
on  the  stocks,  and  of  what  class,  and  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  materials  which  have  been  procured 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act;  and 
also  the  sums  of  money  which  have  been  paid  put 
of  the  fund  created  by  said  act,  and  for  what  ob- 
jects; likewise  the  contracts  which  have  been  en- 
tered into  in  the  execution  of  the  said  act,  on  which 
monies  may  not  yet  have  been  advanced. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  the  re- 
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port  of  tbe  committee  of  claims  on  the  petition  of 
John  Haile. 

The  petitioner  in  this  case  states,  that  in  the 
month  of  December,  1814,  the  enemy  entered  the 
town  of  Tappahannock,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
house  being  used  and  occupied  as  a custom  house, 
in  which  the  public  records  were  kept,  set  fire  to 
and  destroyed  the  same,  with  its  contents.  The 
petitioner  further  stales,  that  although  the  house 
was  his  own  property,  it  was  evident  the  enemy 
des'royed  it  in  consequence  of  its  being  used  as  a 
public  office,  and  he  therefore  prays  congress  ’ to 
grant  him  remuneration.  The  committee  report, 
as  their  opinion,  that  the  petitioner  cannot,  under 
the  law  of  April,  1816,  or  under  any  other  law  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  be  entitled  to  relief. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  concurred  in, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  of  course,  rejected. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
to  authorise  the  apprehension  of  foreign  seamen 
deserting  from  merchant  vessels  in  die  ports  of  the 
U.  States. 

A debate  arose  on  this  bill,  which  occupied 
about  an  hour,  in  the  course  of  which  Messrs. 
Smith,  of  Md.  Newton,  Clay , and  Whitman  address- 
ed the  house. 

The  debate  resulted  in  a virtual  postponement 
of  the  question,  by  the  committee’s  rising,  report- 
ing progress,  and  obtaining  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  bill  above  mentioned,  provides  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  foreign  seamen  deserting  from  mer- 
chant vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
and  restoring  of  them,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  to  the 
captains  with  whom  they  have  contracted  for  voy- 
ages, &c.  The  debate  was  lively  and  interesting; 
but  it  appears  that  the  details  of  the  bill  were  more 
objected  to  than  the  principle  that  it  involves — 
because  there  was  no  provision  for  an  enquiry  into 
the  fact,  whether  a seaman  had  “contracted”  or  not. 
It  was  through  that,  under  such  a law  an  impressed 
man  would  have  to  be  given  up.  Mr.  Clay  was 
eloquent  in  his  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  rejected 
an  application  of  the  rules  of  despotic  governments 
to  the  laws  of  this  country,  as  affecting  the  rights 
of  individuals — for  the  friends  of  the  bill  had  sup- 
ported it  by  the  following  letter  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state 

Department  of  state, 
Washington,  3d,  January,  1818. 
Thomas  Newloh,  esq  chairman  pf  the 

committee  of  commerce  and  manufactures: 

Sin — In  answer  to  the  enquiries  in  your  letter  of 
the  25th  ultimo,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  enclosed  in  it,  1 have  the  honor  to 
state,  that  in  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
with  which  I have  been  personally  conversant, 
there  are  magistrates  invested  with  authority  to 
arrest  seamen,  deserters  from  foreign  merchant 
vessels  in  their  ports,  and  to  restore  them  to  the 
masters  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong,  con- 
formably to  their  contracts  in  the  shipping  papers. 
The  process,  in  such  cases,  is,  as  by  their  nature  it 
must  be,  to  prove  efficacious,  immediate,  and  sum- 
mary; and  the  masters  of  American  vessels  have 
the  benefit  of  it,  in  common  with  others.  In  the 
city  of  London,  the  authority  is  vested  in  the  lord 
mayor;  ami,  at  other  places  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
ordinary  police  magistrates.  I do  not  recollect 
having  ever  known  an  instance  to  which  masters 
of  American  vessels  were  denied  the  benefit  of 
sycli  processes,  unless  in  cases  when,  by  the  law6  of 
the  country,  the  deserting  seaman  was,  on  other 
aieeguius,*  liable  to  bfc  deutintt}-.  The  practice  is. 


so  far  as  I have  known,  the  same  in  every  part  of 
the  Enropean  continent. 

I am,  w ith  great  respect,  sir,  your  very  humble 
and  obedient  servant,  JOHN  Q ADAMS. 

Tuesday,  Dec  8.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  certain  wines,  and  to  declare 
free  of  duty  books  printed  in  foreign  languages-, 
which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

xMr.  Holmes,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  rose  to  submit  to  the  house  a difficulty 
which  embarrassed  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  chairman.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  some  of  the  subjects  referred  to  that 
committee,  it  found  those  subjects  so  intimately 
connected  with  some  confided  to  another  com- 
mittee, that  it  was  difficult  to  proceed  without  in- 
fringing on  matters  not  referred  to  its  considera- 
tion. He  alluded  to  the  subject  of  the  Seminole- 
war.  That  war  involved  our  relations  with  a fo- 
reign power,  which  were  committed  to  the  com 
mittee  of  foreign  relations;  but  an  important  inci- 
dent in  that  war,  the  execution  of  ArbutbnQt  and 
Ambrister,  was  confided  to  the  military  committee? 
and,  in  proceeding  on  one  subject,  they  could  not 
well  avoid  the  other.  The  committee  of  foreign 
relations  did  not,  therefore,  know  well  how  to 
proceed,  unless  they  had  the  w hole  matter  before 
them;  and,  in  offering  the  following  motion,  it  was 
not  done  without  an  understanding  to  that  effect 
with  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  Mr.  J£. 
then  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  relates  to 
the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  the  S mmole  Indians;  and 
that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  committee  ef  fo- 
reign relations. 

Mr  .Johnson,  of  Ky.  as  chairman  of  the  military 
committee,  having  agreed*to  the  motion,  a great 
variety  of  opinions  were  expressed  on  the  subject — 
finally,  Mr.  Holmes’  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A bill  making  partial  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  military  establishment  for  the  year 
1819,  was  passed. 

The  resolution  from  the  senate  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a joint  committee  to  enquire  into  some 
mode  of  producing  accurary,  neatness  and  des- 
patch in  the  public  printing,  was  read  twice,  and 
after  being  amended,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son, by  inserting  therein  before  the  word  “accu- 
racy” the  word  “economy,”  it  was  read  the  third 
time,  passed  and  sent  to  tiie  senate  for  concurrence 
in  the  amendment. 

The  house  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harrison , re* 
solved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Wilkin  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  concerning  inva- 
lids, [conferring  on  the  secretary  of  war,  the  power 
of  placing  invalids  of  the  revolution  on  tbe  pension 
roll,  in  the  same  manner  that  l»e  is  now  authorised 
to  place  on  the  pension  list  invalids  of  subsequent 
wars.] 

The  bill  was  explained  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  on 
whose  motion  it  received  some  amendments,  ren- 
dered necessary  by  acts  passed  since  the  bill  was 
framed  at  the  last  session,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
ported to  the  house,  by  whom  tbe  amendments 
were  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading. 

Wednesday,  December  9.  Mr.  Mills,  from  Mass- 
appeared  on  Tuesday  and  took  his  scat. 

The  house  having  proceeded  to  the  consid  :ra- 
tiou  ef  the  resolution  yesterday  moved  by  Mr. 
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Holmes,  as  amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb , in  the 
following  words: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  discharged  from  the  farther  consideration  of 
so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  relates  to 
the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians;  and 
that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign relations  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether 
in  said  trials,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  or  the  law  of  nations,  have  been  violated. 

A long  debate  ensued,  which  we  have  not  room 
to  notice  at  present.  It  was  warm  and  animated, 
and  noticed  many  of  the  occurrences  in  the  Semi- 
nole war.  The  motion  was  finally  indefinitely  post- 
poned, by  a large  majority. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
allowing  half  pay  pensions  of  five  years  to  the  wi 
dows  and  orphans  of  those  soldiers  enlisted  for  12 
months,  for  18  months,  and  of  the  militia,  who 
died  within  four  months  after  their  return  home,  of 
sickness  contracted  while  in  service. 

The  question  on  engrossing  and  ordering  this 
bill  to  a third  reading  was  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  carried — yeas  87,  nays  63. 

Thursday,  Dec . 10.  The  house  was  principally 
occupied  this  day  on  the  bill,  reported  at  the 
last  session,  “for  the  admission  of  Cadets  into  the 
military  academy.”  No  final  decision. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
instructed  to  lay  before  the  house  a statement  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  under  the  act  of 
congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  entitled  “An 
«ct  to  set  apart,  and  dispose  of  certain  public  lands, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  olive;”  whether  four  townships,  of 
six  miles  square  each,  have  been  laid  ofF  and  re- 
served for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and  whether  any 
agent  or  agents,  acting  for  the  French,  emigrants, 
have  contracted  for  said  lands,  and  on  what  terms; 
and  whether  such  agent  or  agents  are  now  residing 
on  said  land,  together  with  the  number  of  French 
emigrants  that  have  made  settlements  on  said  re- 
servation, and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine  and  olive* 


Evacuation  of  France. 

TREATY  FOn  THE  EVACUATION  OF  FRANCE. 

In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
having  repaired  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  .and  their  Ma- 
jesties the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  the. 
King  of  the  kingdom  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland, 
having  sent  thither  their  Plenipotentiaries,  the 
Ministry  of  the  five  Courts  having  assembled  in  con- 
ference; and  the  French  Plenipotentiary  having' 
made  known,  that  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
France  and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
November  20,  1815,  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  was 
desirous  that  the  military  occupation  stipulated  by 
the  fifth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  should  cease  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Ministry  of  the  Courts  of  Aus- 
tria, Great-Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  (the  names 
of  the  powers  you  will  see  are  placed  in  the  alpha, 
betical  order,)  after  having’,  in  concert  with  the 
said  Plenipotentiary  of  France,  maturely  examined 
fcvery  thing  that  could  have  an  influence  on  such 
important  decision,  declared,  that  their  Sovereigns 
would  admit  the  principle  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
French  territory  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the 


occupation,  and  wishing  to  consolidate  their  res#'' 
lution  in  a formal  convention,  and  to  secure  at  th« 
same  time  the  definitive  execution  of  the  said  treai 
ty  of  Nov.  20,  1815,  their  Majesties  named  (here 
follow  the  names  of  the  Ministry,)  who  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles: — 

Art.  I.  The  troops  composing  the  Army  of  Ocorf^ 
pation  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the  French  territo- 
ry by  the  30th  of  November  next,  or  sooner  if  poi* 
sible. 

Art.  2.  The  strong  places  and  fortresses  whicli 
the  said  troops  now  occupy,  shall  be  surrendered  to 
commissioners  named  for  that  purpose  by  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation,  conformably  to  the 
ninth  article  of  the  convention  concluded  in  execu- 
tion of  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  November 
20,  1818. 

Art.  3.  The  sum  destined  to  provide  for  the  pay, 
the  equipment,  and  the  clothing  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  shall  be  paid,  in  all  cases,  till  the  30th 
of  November  next,  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
it  has  existed  since  the  1st  of  December,  1817. 

Art.  4.  All  the  pecuniary  arrangements  between 
France  and  the  Allied  Powers  having  been  regu- 
lated and  settled,  the  sum  remaining  to  be  paid  by 
France  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  4th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  November,  1815,  is  definitively 
fixed  at  265  millions  of  Francs. 

Art.  5.  Of  this  sum,  the  amount  of  100  millions- 
or  effective  value  shall  be  paid  by  an  inscription  of 
rentes  on  the  great  hook  of  the  Public  Debt  of 
France,  bearing  interest  from  the  22d  of  Sept.  1818., 
The  said  inscriptions  shall  be  received  at  the  rate 
of  the  funds  on  the  5th  Oct.  1818. 

Art.  6.  The  remaining  165  millions  shall  be  paid 
by  nine  monthly  instalments,  commencing  with  the 
6th  of  Jan.  next,  by  draughts  on  the  houses  of  Hope 
and  Co.  and  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co.  In  the  same 
manner  the  inscriptions  of  the  rentes,  mentioned 
in  the  above  article,  shall  be  delivered  to  commis- 
sioners of  the  Courts  of  Austria,  Great-Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  by  the  royal  treasurer  of 
France,  at  the  epoch  of  the  complete  and  definite 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory. 

Art.  7.  At  the  same  epoch,  the  commissioners  of 
the  said  Courts  shall  deliver  to  the  royal  treasurer 
of  France,  the  six  obligations  (~ engagements, J not 
yet  discharged  acqinttes , ) which  shall  remain  in_ 
their  hands  of  the  15  obligations  ( engagements  J 
delivered  conformably  to  the  second  article  of  the 
convention  concluded  for  the  execution  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  20th  of  November,  1815.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  at  the  same  time  deliver 
tlie  inscription  of  7 millions  of  rentes,  created  in  vir- 
tue of  the  8th  article  of  the  said  convention. 

Art.  8.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  the  course  of  15  days,  or  sooner  if  possible,  in  the 
faith  of  which  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have 
herewith  signed  their  names,  and  affixed  to  it  their 
seal  and  arms. 

Done  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  9th  of  Oct.  in  the 
year  of  Grace  1818. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Ministers.] 

We  have  found  the  above  Treaty  conformable  to 
our  will,  in  consequence  of  which  we  have  con- 
firmed and  ratified  the  same,  as  we  do  now  confirm 
and  ratify  it  for  our  heirs  and  successors. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Sovereigns^ 
with  the  specification  of  the  different  years  of  their 
several  reigns.] 

Aix-la-  Ch>apellet  Oct.  17, 1818. 
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tf[rThe  editor’s  absence  from  home  for  a fe 
days,  has  prevented  a notice  of  many  things  r ' 
quiring  his  personal  attention. 

lVmU  of  room.  For  three  successive  weeks  we 
have  issued  a half  sheet  supplement  to  the  Regis- 
ter, without  materially  reducing  the  stock  of  mat- 
ter on  hand! — We  have  many  things  belonging  to 
state  affairs,  which  shall  be  duly  recorded,  as  soon 
as  we  press  through  those  of  a more  general  na- 
ture. To  shew  that  we  have  enough  of  lha  latter, 
though  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  insert  the 
whole,  we  copy  the  following  from  the  National 
Intelligencer,  of  Wednesday  last;  premising  how- 
ever,  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  any  of  the  minor 
reports  and  less  extensive  papers  which  at  pre- 
sent abound: 

f “We  have  only  just  disposed  of  one  large  ma9s 
ef  documents,  transmitted  to  congress,  and  ano- 
ther demands  our  attention,  of  still  greater  vo- 
lume 

The  documents  yesterday  transmitted  to  con- 
gress, consists  of,  first,  the  report  of  judge  Bland, 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  the  executive  to 
South  America,  occupying  nearly  30f>  closely 
written  folio  pages.  The  great  length  of  this  let- 
ter will  prevent,  probably,  its  immediate  publica- 
tion. 

Secondly,  a letter  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Poinsett,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  commu- 
nicating, by  request  of  the  executive,  such  infor 
matioti  respecting  South  America  and  its  affairs 
as  his  long  residence  in  those  countries,  and  sub 
sequent  intelligence  therefrom,  have  enabled  him 
to  give.  This  letter  is  also  very  long,  filling  abou* 
~00  folio  pages;  and  will  also  be  precluded,  by  its 
length,  from  present  publication. 

Thirdly,  of  correspondence  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  don  Luis  de  Onis,  the  minister  of 
Spain,  from  the  23d  of  March  to  the  30th  of  No- 
vember last,  inclusive,  occupying  about.  250  folio 
pages 

Fourthly,  correspondence  between  Mr.  Erving, 
American  minister  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  dma 
Jose  Pizarro,  Spanish  secretary  of  state,  from  the 
€th  of  July  to  the  31st  of  August  inclusive,  filling- 
more  than  100  pages. 

The  two  latter  series  of  papers,  intimately  relat- 
ing to  topics  of  great  interest  to  our  country,  we 
«hall  publish  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  before  they 
can  be  published  elsewhere. 

It  would  appear  from  the  call  yesterday  made  by 
the  house  of  representatives  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  that  something  is  yet  wanting 
to  Complete  the  chain  of  infnrmatinn  ’» 


United  States ’ bank  stock  is  quoted  at  109  to  110, 
at  New  York — which,  as  the  dividend  takes  place 
in  January,  is  equal  to  106  or  107. 

The  expose  of  the  discounts  of  this  bank  has  ex- 
cited much  astonishment  among  the  people.  The 
following  apology  for  the  amount  of  the  accommo- 
dations in  Baltimore,  has  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Oazette: 

‘‘The  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bank  oflh* 

. States  in  Baltimore,  is  by  some  persons  consi- 
dered too  large  when  compared  with  the  amount 

duevoi  xv— Boston'  To ^udge C0rr6ct,y 


on  this  subjec  , the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank  held  by  die  citizens  of  each  place  ought  to  be 
known;  if  I am  correctly  informed,  the  amount  of 
loans  in  New  York,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
stock  owned  there,  is  more  than  double  the  pro- 
portion of  Baltimore  The  bank  of  tbe  U.  Staves, 
like  all  other  corporations,  oioesto  its  members  a pre- 
ference to  the  advantages  it  may  Uvxofv II y afford  to  in- 
dividuals in  loans  of  its  capital — the  U.  Slates  being 
one  of  the  stockholders,  enjoys  great  advantages 
under  tbe  charter*— and,  it  is  reasonable  that  th# 
other  stockholders  should,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests,  enjoy  evv-rv  advantage,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  charter,  which  the  directors 
can  conveniently  grant.  eiujitt. 

The  congressional  committee  for  investigating 
tbe  affairs  and  proceedings  of  the  Bauk  of  the 
United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  are  reported  to 
have  been  very  attentive  to  business — but  we  have 
not,  of  course,  learnt  any  particulars  of  what  they 
have  done.  It  is  not  even  guessed  when  they  will 
return  to  Washington. 

A meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia  last  week  to 
report  a memorial  to  congress,  recommending  a 
prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  specie,  have  re- 
ported to  an  adjourned  meeting,  that  “three  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  declined  acting;  the  re- 
maining four  met,  and,  having  debated  the  subject, 
decided,  by  three  votes  to  one,  that  it  was  inexpe- 
dient to  report  any  memorial;  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  majority,  the  regulation  of  the  business  ought 
to  be  left  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country.” 

Resolutions  have  been  offered  in  both  branches  of 
tbe  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  prevent  the  banks 
of  that  state  from  suspending  specie  payments, 
under  the  penalty  of  a forfeiture  of  their  charters. 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. to  whom  was  referred  tli®  presentment  of 
'‘the  Grand  Jury  of  Pendleton  District,  praying  that 


*Bv  the  13>.h  section  of  the  act  for  establishing 
this  bank,  loans  to  tbe  United  States  exceeding 
500,000,  cannot  be  made  by  the  bank,  unless  previ- 
ously authorized  so  to  do  by  an  especial  act  of  con- 
gress. How  strange,  that  with  such  a provision, 
some  loans  to  individuals  may  exceed  a million, 
and  many  such  loans  be  upwards  of  $>500,000. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  right,  that  banks  incorpo- 
rated by  the  public  are  only  intended  for  private  ad- 
vantage'—or,  in  other  words,  that  the  managers  o,f 
such  institutions  may  rightfully  use  the  benefit  of 
their  public  character  for  private  speculation;  stilt 
Baltimore  seems  to  have  a much  greater  discount 
than  she  ought  to  have— and  it  is  suspected  that 
she  has  also  heavy  discounts  at  other  places!  See 
the  subscriptions  to  the  bank,  vol.  X,  p.  381— by 
which,  admitting  that  as  much  stock  is  held  in 
this  city  as  was  originally  subscribed  for,  which  is 
very  improbable  indeed,  and  the  amount  thereof 
by  the  rule  of  three,  is  applied  to  discounts  of  the 
ranch  here,  it  would  appear  that  we  ought  to  have 
bout  five,  instead  of  etght  millions  of  accsmmoila- 
tionsi 
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tin1  Branch  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  in  Charleston  might 
he  taxed,  reported,  that  such  a measure  would  be 
impolitic  and  unwise. 

We  state  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  says  the  Cin- 
cinnati Inquisitor,  that  the  city  banks  continue  to 
pay  specie  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  hav- 
ing payments  due  at  the  Land  Office. 

Tn  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land,  .Messrs.  Wilson,  Blur.kistone,  Wni.  Hayward, 
Brackens  idge  and  C.  Dorsey,  were  appointed  a 
committee,  with  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  facili- 
tate the  recovery  of  dents  due  from  the  several 
banks  of  this  state,  aed  to  compel  the  said  banks 
to  pay  specie  for  their  notes,  or  forfeit  their  char 
ter^,  

At  a meeting  at  Glasgow,  Ky.  of  representatives 
of  ten  of  the  Independent  Banks  of  Kentucky,  as 
they  are  called — that  is,  the  banks  chartered,  35 
in  number,  during  the  last  winter — it  was  unani. 
mouslv  resoived,  to  “recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive institutions,  to  suspend  the  payment  of  specie, 
notes  ton  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  notes  on  the  bank  of  Kentucky  and  i's 
branches,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  said  institu- 
tions, or  the  de'cision’of  the  legislature This  is 
stopping  payment  by  wholesale.  JYat.  Jnt. 


Commodore  Taylor — a law  case. 

At  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  sitting 
in  Baltimore,  Duval,  chief  justice,  Houston,  associ- 
ate, a very  important  case  was  decided  on  Satur- 
day week.  As  a full  report  of  the  trial,  with  the 
opinions  of  the  court,  will  probably  be  published, 
the  following  brief  notice  of  the  case  may  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  present. 

Thomas  Taylor  was  indicted  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  on  five  courts  for  piracy.  The  first 
great  question  presented- to:  the  court,  was  the  pro- 
position of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  [Mr. 
Wirt,  attorney  general,  Mr.  Glenn,  district  attor- 
ney, and  Mr.  Hoffman]  to  introduce  the  capture  of 
several  vessels  not  named  in  the  indictment,  to 
evince  the  piratical  intention,  or  animus  furandi. 
Tins  was  objected  to  by  the  opposite  counsel 
[Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Winder],  and,  after  a most 
splendid  and  learned  argument,  in  which  Mr.  Pink- 
ney exhibited  his  vast  powers  in  their  fullest  effect 
— t he  court  rejected  the  proposition  of  the  council 
of  the  United  States,  deciding  that  the  crimes 
charged  in  the  indictment  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  considered  in  the  case.  The  argument  was 
maintained  with  much  warmth,  and  something  like 
a personal  difference  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Wirt  and  Pinkney — which  however,  was  promptly 
and  amicably  explained, 

This  matter  being  disposed  of,  com.  Taylor’s 
counsel  plead  his  commissision  from  the  existing  go- 
vernment of  the  united  provinces  of  the  Rio  del 
Plata,  in  justification  of  the  acts  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment. This  produced  another  most  able  de- 
bate— iii  which  Messrs.  Pinkney,  Wirt  and  Winder 
greaily  distinguished  themselves — the  former  es- 
pecially, who  supported  his  glowing  eloquence  by 
a reference  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases, 
as  authority,  in  behalf  of  his  client.  The  court  ad- 
journed for  one  day  to  deliberate — and  delivered 
an  opinion,  that  Taylor’s  commission  was  valid;  on 
which  the  jury  acquitted  biin  of  every  count  in 
the  indictment  without  leaving  the  box. 

Among  the  counts  against  Taylor  was  one  for  the 
capture  of  an  American  vessel.  It  seemed  to  be  a 


chief  point  to  establish  this — but  it  was  proved,  as 
well  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  said  to  be  robbe  \ 
as  by  other  facts,  that  Taylor  had  seized  upon  a 
part  of  her  cargo  as  Spanish  property — which  il 
was;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  he  had  behaved 
withjgreat  courtesy  and  moderation. 

All  the  cases  against  certain  individuals  as  part- 
ners, agents  or  abettors  of  com.  Taylor,  are  settled 
for  the  present,  and  the  court  has  adjourned.  The 
prosecution  against  Mr.  Joseph  Karrick,  a mer- 
chant of  Baltimore  of  high  standing,  occupied  the 
court  8 or  10  days:  he  was  indicted  for  a high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,  in  11  counts,  all  which 
were  abandoned  or  set  aside,  except  two — and,  as 
the  facts  were  proved,  “his  offending  had  this  ex- 
tent, no  more,”  that  he,  acting  as  an  agent,  had  ef- 
fected an  exchange  of  a certain  quantity  of  old 
powder  for  one  cask  less  of  new.  On  this  the  jury 
found  him  guiity — but  judgment  could  not  be  ren- 
dered until  a question  of  law  was  settled,  and,  an 
argument  being  had,  the  judgment  was  arrested, 
and  he  of  course,  acquitted  of  all  accusation.  Af- 
ter which,  the  district  attorney  ordered  a noli  pro- 
sequi to  be  entered  in  all  the  rest  of  the  cases, 

; though  in  respect  to  some  of  them,  the  attornies 
for  the  defendants  offered  to  wave  all  defects  in 
the  indictments,  &c.  and  admit  against  them  the 
evidence  of  the  parties  implicated. 

During  these  important  trials,  the  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  U.  S.  several  times  exhibited  his  great 
powers  in  eloquence  and  argument;  and,  whilst 
rigidly  faithful  to  .is  duties,  much  endeared  him- 
self to  adl  parlies  by  his  frankness  and  liberality. 

dj^As  we  have  had  so  many  prosecutions  on  one 
side  of  the  question,  we  should  like  to  see  a few 
on  the  other;  else  most  persons  will  suppose  that 
our  neutrality  is  lop  sided.  Itisjustas  notorious 
that  Spain  draws  a large  part  of  her  means  of  war- 
fare against  the  patriots  from  the  United  States,  as 
that  the  patriots  receive  such  means,  through  us. 
Let  the  rule  work  both  ways,  or  the  law  be  rep.  a ed 


The  colonial  system. 

The  following  is  from  a Liverpool  paper — "Seve- 
ral commercial  houses  at  Paris  have  been  informed 
by  their  correspondents,  that  the  American  govern- 
ment ha9  offered  a sum  of 30,000,000  fr.  to  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  the  cession  of  the  port  of 
Syracuse.  This  proposition  was  rejected.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Americans  use  every  effort  to 
procure  an  establishment  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  that  they  have  successively  directed  their  at- 
tention on  Porto  Ferrajo  and  on  Mahon.  In  the 
fear  of  injuring  the  commerce  of  Leghorn,  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  has  refused  them  the  isle 
of  Elba,  for  which  they  offered  14,000,000  fr  ” 

We  have  always  treated  articles  of  this  nature  as 
supremely  ridiculous.  We  know  that  no  appropri- 
ation has  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  a territory 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
president  would  make  any  unauthorised  proposal 
on  a subject  involving  such  serious  consequences. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  argue  the  matter,  or  say  much 
about  it,  in  the  present  state  of  the  case — but,  de- 
spising all  the  sophistry  and  doctrine  of  expedien- 
cy that  may  be  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  obtain- 
ing a portion  of  territory  in  Europe — we  may  briefly 
observe,  that  when  the  American  people  are  prepar- 
ed to  sanction  such  a procedure,  they  will  also  be 
prepared  to  receive  one  of  the  incorrigibly  foolish 
GuelpUs  of  England,  or  miserable  Bourbons  of 
France  or  Spain,  for  a xiaro. 
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Literary  Notice. 

Joseph  M.  Sanderson  of  this  city,  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing  a biography  of  the  lives  of 
the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
(to  be  written  by  Paul  Allen,  Esq  ) with  a his- 
tory of  the  proceedings  during  its  progress,  and  the 
document  itself,  with  fac  simile  engravings  of  the 
signatures. — Each  biography  is  to  be  accompanied 
with  a likeness  of  the  person — and  if  properly  con- 
ducted (as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will), 
we  hope  the  obscurity  in  which  many  of  those  il- 
lustrious founders  of  the  American  republic  have 
been  suffered  to  remain,  will  be  unveiled,  and  their 
actions  become  the  familiar  topic  of  the  day.  To 
revere  their  memories  is  a debt  we  in  gratitude 
owe,  aod  as  descendants  of  illustrious  parents,  we 
cannot  be  backward  in  discharging  it.  We  hope 
then,  that  the  encouragement  necessary  for  so 
laudable  an  undertaking — to  make  it  honorable  to 
the  nation— honorable  to  the  place,  and  profitable 
to  the  publisher,  will  not  be  withheld. 


CONGRESS. 

IN  SENATE. 

Dec.  11.  Mr.  Tait,  from  Georgia,  appeared  to- 
day and  took  his  seat. 

Sir  Tait  presented  the  memorial  of  the  leglsla 
ture  of  the  territory  of  Alabama,  petitioning  for 
permission  to  form  a constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  admitted  into  the  union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states;  which  me- 
morial whs  referred  to  a select  committee. 

Dec.  14.  The  memorial  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
vention, praying  an  extension  of  the  limits  of  that 
state,  and  the  counter  memorial  of  the  legislative 
council  of  Alabama,  both  presented  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, were,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Leake,  referred  to  the 
committee  appointed  on  the  admission  of  Alabama 
into  the  union 

Mr.  Eaton  submitted  a resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  enquire  what  amendments 
are  necessary  to  the  existing  laws,  the  more  effec- 
t' tally  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States.  [Agreed  to  next  day.] 

Iiec.15.  Mr.  Fro  men  tin  submitted  the  following 
motion; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  ex- 
tending the  right  to  a bounty  in  lands  to  the  sol- 
diers who  were  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  company 
of  bombardiers,  suppers  and  miners,  and  in  the 
corps  of  ordnance. 

I he  bill  respecting  the  transportation  of  persons 
of  color,  fur  sale,  &c.  was  taken  up  and  referred  to 
Messrs.  Eaton,  Burrill,  Smith,  Macon  and  Horsey, 
the  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  reso- 
lution adopted  on  this  day,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton. 

Dec.  16.  Mr.  Sanford  laid  on  the  table  the  fol- 
lowing motion; 

Resolved,  l bat  the  committee  of  commerce  and 
.manufactures  consider  and  report  what  provisions 
may  be  proper  far  obtaining  more  accurate  state- 
ments of  the  annual  exports  and  imports  of  tha 
United  Stales. 

After  considerable  debate,  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  general  Star  k,  was  ordered  to  a third  reading, 
by  yeas  and  nays— yeas  29,  n-,ys  6. 

Executive  business  occupied  a part  of  this  day— 
anu  oilier  things  transacted  will  be  noticed  in  their 
progress. 

house  or  representatives. 

Fiday,  Dec.  11.  Mr.  Aesbit,  of  South  Carolina, 
appeared  yesterd  .v  and  tovk  his  seat. 


Several  reports,  on  private  petitions,  were  re- 
ceived from  the  different  committees,  and  a num- 
ber of  motions  submitted. 

After  a short  prefatory  speech,  Mr.  Williams,  of 
N-.  C.  moved  the  following  resolution,  which,  at 
his  request,  was  laid  on  the  table — 

“That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  in- 
structed to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
ducing the  araiy  of  the  United  States.” 

Monday,  Dec.  14.  After  a variety  of  business  of 
a private  nature,  a message  was  received  from  the 
presidentof  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  .1.  J.  Mon- 
roe his  secretary,  transmitting,  incompliance  wi*h 
a resolution  of  this  house,  a report  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  embracing  the  correspondence  which  took 
place  between  the  governor  of  Georgia,  and  major 
general  Andrew  Jackson,  respecting  the  arrest,  ikr, 
of  Obed  Wright;  which  was  referred  to  the  mili- 
tary committee. 

Mr.  Hopkinscn  submitted  a motion  requesting 
the  president  to  lay  before  the  house,  if  he  should 
not  deem  it  improper  to  do  so,  copies  of  any  in- 
structions which  have  been  given  to  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  relative  to  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates 
in  Florida. 

The  motion  was  opposed  as  proposing  an  unu- 
sual course — and  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  granting  a sum  of  money 
to  the  representatives  of  commodore  Edward  Pre- 
ble, was  read  a third  time  aud  passed. 

The  bill  to  extend,  for  a further  term  of  five 
years,  the  pensions  granted  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  militia  who  died  or  fell  in  battle 
during  theiale  war,  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
passed  through  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  its 
objects  beiag  briefly  explained  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
was  reported  to  the  house;  when  a spirited  debate 
arose  oa  it,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  this  day’s 
sitting*. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Johnson  warmly  supported 
the  bill,  Messrs.  Sitnkins  and  Bitkin  opposed  it.  It 
Was  at  length  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
readiag — 79  for,  73  against  it. 

Tuesday , Dec.  15 — The  Speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a report  from  the  secretary  of  war,  in  obe- 
dience to  a resolution  of  this  house  of  the  17th 
April  last,  directing  him  to  report  whether  any, 
and,  if  any,  what  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  mi- 
litary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
with  safety  to  the  public  service;  and  whether  any, 
and, ''if  any,  vyhat  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
ration,  and  in  the  mode  of  issuing  it;  and,  also,  a 
system  for  the  establishment  of  a commissariat  for 
the  army. 

Mr.  Colston  offered  for  consideration  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  prefacing  it  with  the  remark,  that, 
as  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war  was  one  which 
considerably  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  on 
which  every  member  of  the  house,  and  the  whole 
community,  were  desirous  of  all  the  light  which 
could  be  thro  on  it,  he  should  make  no  apology 
for  this  motion: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  isy  before  this  house  any  corres- 
pondence which  may  have  taken  place  between  this 
government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  relative  to 
the  execution  of  Arbiitbnot  and  Ambrister. 

The  engrossed  bill  authorising  the  extension  of 
the  pensions  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  mi- 
litia who  fell  in  battle  or  died  in  service  during  the 
late  war,  for  five  years  longer,  was  read  a third 
time. 

Afer  debate,  a motion  was  made  to  postpme 
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the  bill  indefinitely— -on  which  the  house  divided 
equally — 79  to  79;  the  speaker  voted  against  the 
postponement.  The  final  question  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Pa.  Anderson,  Ky.  Baldwin,  Barber, 
Ohio,  Beecher,  Bellinger,  Bloomfield,  Blount,  Boden,  Butler,  Lou. 
Colston,  Comstock,  Cook,  Cruger,  Davidson.  Earle,  Ervin.  S.  C. 
Floyd,  Fuller,  Gage,  Gilbert,  Harrison,  Hendricks,  Herbert,  Her- 
kimer. Herrick,  Hipster,  Hitchcock,  Holmes,  Hostetter,  Hubbard, 
Irving,  N.  Y.  Johnson,  Ky.  Jones,  Kinsey , Lewis,  Lincoln,  L;ttle, 
M'Ltan,  W.  Maciay,  Mercer,  Middleton,  Robert  Moore,  Mum- 
ford,  Murray,  H.  Nelson.  T.  M.  Nelson,  Nesbitt,  New,  Newton, 
Ogle,  Palmer,  Parrott,  Patterson,  Pawling,  Pindall,  Pleasants, 
Poindexter,  Porter,  Quailes,  Rhea,  Ringgold,  Robertson,  Rogers, 
Sampson,  Schuyler,  Sergeant,  Settle,  Silsbee,  Bal.  Smith,  Alex. 
Smyth,  Stores,  Trimble,  Tucker,  S C,  Walker,  N.  C.  Walker,  Ky. 
"Wallace,  Wendover,  Whiteside,  Whitman,  Wilkin.— 32. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Abbot,  Adams,  Allen,  Mass.  Austin,  Barbour, 
Va.  Bassett,  Bateman,  Bayley,  Bennett,  Boss,  Bryan,  Butler,  N.  H. 
Campbell,  Clagett,  Claiborne,  Cobb,  Crafts,  Cushman,  Darling- 
ton, Desha,  Edwards,  Ellieott,  Garnett,  Hall,  Del.  Hall,  N.  C. 
Hasbrouck,  Hogg,  Hunter,  Hopkinsun,  Huntingdon,  Johnson,  Va. 
ICirtlatid,  Lawyer,  Linn,  Livermore,  Wm.  P.  Maciay,  M‘Coy,  Mar- 
cliaud;  Mason,  Mass.  Mason,  R.l.  Merrill,  Mills,  Morton,  Moseley, 
Jer.  Nelson,  Orr,  Owen,  Pegranri,  Pitkin,  Rice,  Rich,  Richards, 
Rug'gles,  Savage,  Sawyer,  Seudder,  Sherwood,  Simkius,  Sloonmb, 
S.  Smith,  J.  S.  Smith,  Speed,  Stewart,  N.  C.  Strother,  Tallmadge, 
Tarr,  Taylor,  Terry,  Tompkins,  Townsend,  Tucker,  Va.  Upham. 
"Westerly,  Williams,  Con.  Williams,  N.  Y.  Wilson,  Mass.  Wilson, 
Pen.— 79. 

So  xbe  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for 
Concurrence. 

Mr.  Hopkinson , called  up  the  resolution  which 
lie  yesterday  submitted,  calling  on  the  president 
for  certain  documents  connected  with  our  relations 
With  Spain. 

Mr.  Holmes  proposed  to  modify  the  resolution  in 
a manner  which  lie  thought  would  meet  the  object 
of  the  gentleman,  and  be  free  from  any  objection, 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

“That  the  president  be  requested  to  cause  to  be 
communicated  to  this  house  such  further  corres- 
pondence and  proceedings  in  relation  to  our  affairs 
with  Spain,  as  in  his  opinion  it  shall  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  pubLic  interest  to  divulge.” 

Mr.  Hopkinson  accepted  this  modification. 

The  resolve  Was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.  and  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  present  the  resolution  to  the 
senate. 

Wednesday,  December  16.  Several  reports  were 
made  by  different  committees — of  no  present  im- 
portance to  notice. 

Mr.  Clagget,  of  N.  H.  submitted  a long  motion, 
to  set  apart  certain  townships  of  land  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  each  alternate  section  of  which  should 
he  reserved  for  settlement  by  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land, they  paying  therefor,  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
acre,  &c.  But  the  house  refused,  by  a large  ma- 
jority, to  consider  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Tarr,  of  Penn,  offered  a motion  to  appropri- 
ate an  additional  sum  to  complete  the  road  from 
Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  The  house  refused  to 
agree  to  a reference  of  it — 55  to  54. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  N.  C.  the  commit- 
tee of  military  affairs  were  instructed  to  enquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  allow- 
ing an  equal  bounty  in  lands,  as  to  other  soldiers, 
to  ail  minors  who  enlisted  in  the  military  service 
during  the  late  war,  w ho  continues  in  the  service 
till  peace  was  concluded,  and  were  regularly  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Ken.  offered  a resolution  to 
raise  a committee  to  consider  oh  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a separate  territorial  government  in 
the  extensive  country  now  constituting  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri,  and  not  included  in  the  project- 
ed state  of  Missouri.  Agreed  to. 

The  bill  to  regulate  passenger  ships,  was  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.  This  bill 
-instincts  the  number  of  passengers*  to  two  for  eve- 


ry five  tons.  [The  late  shocking  destruction  of 
Dutch  emigrants  has  caused  this  bill.] 

The  bill  regulating  pensions,  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Thurday,  Dec.  17.  Many  reports  were  received 
and  resolutions  offered,  not  necessary  tc  notice  at 
present. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  regulating  payments  to 
military  pensioners,  was  read  a third  time — and 

Y“  committed. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  regulate  passenger  ships 
and  vessels;  the  engrossed  bill  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  bills  drawn  by  general  Armstrong 
irs  favor  of  William  Morgan;  and  the  engrossed 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mottrum  Ball,  were  se- 
verally read  a third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
senate  for  concurrence. 

A private  claim  of  Charles  Kellog,  for  payment 
for  certain  clothing  lost  by  company  of  volunteers 
under  his  command  in  the  late  war,  occupied  the 
house.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioner  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Little,  from  the  joint  committee  on  thesub- 
jeet  of  the  printing  for  the  house,  reported  a joint 
resolution,  directing  the  secretary  and  clerk  of 
each  house  to  cause  the  printing  to  be  distributed 
among  sucli  printers  as  shall  be  best  able  to  expe- 
dite it,  giving  a preference  to  the  present  contrac- 
tor; which  was  agreed  to  on  the  part  of  this  house* 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &.C. 

A vessel  has  arrived  in  the  Shannon,  (Ireland)  in 
sixteen  days  from  Quebec. 

The  Polar  expedition  has  returned — the  highest 
point  of  latitude  reached  was  about  80.  30  long. 
12  east,  where  they  found  an  impenetrable  barrier 
of  ice.  This  is  said  to  be  the  17th  or  18th  failure 
to  accomplish  the  project  of  crossing-  the  polar  re- 
gions. The  London  papers  observe— .jn  different 
years  the  Greenland  whalers  have  advanced  to  the 
lat.  of  81  and  82;  and  so  late  as  1806  the  elder  Mr. 
Scoresby  ascended  to  the  lat.  of  81.  50.  It  is  now 
clear,  we  think,  that  all  hope  of  sailing  to  the  pole 
is  at  an  end.  A son  of  Mr  Scoresby  lately  suggest- 
ed the  bold  plan  of  approaching  the  pole  over  the 
icy  continent  from  Spitzbergen.  Adopting  the 
mode  which  the  Russian  hunters  have  employed 
with  sucli  advantage  in  exploring  the  Frozen  Sea 
from  N ova  Zembla  to  the  shores  of  Kamschaika, 
he  proposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Island  of 
Spitzbergen, and  starting  in  the  spring  with  sledges, 
drawn  by  dogs,  to  pursue  a direct  journey  of  6 or 
700  miles  to  the  pole.  He  might  then  expect  to 
find  a continuous  sheet  of  ice  stretching  through  his 
whole  track. 

The  jewels  worn  by  lady  Castlereagh,  at  the  ball 
given  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  town,  amounted,  it 
is  said,  to  tlie  value  of  four  millions  of  francs. — 
[This  certainly  proves  that  lord  Castlereagh  is  an 
honest  man,  unless  the  jewels  were  hired.-] 

It  is  reported  that  the  duke  of  York  will  resign 
his  situation  as  commander  in  chief,  and  that  he 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Col. 
Harvey  to  the  military  secretary. 

Stocks,  Oct.  22—3  per  cent.  con.  77  3-4  1-2. 

London , Oct'.  22. — Government . have  already  re 
• ceived  on  the  new  loan  of  Z. 27.. 000,000,  5,450.000  in 
money  &ndl4, 9333, 000  in  exchequer  bills,  leaving 
between  six  and  seven  millions  to  be  fonheonro/tg. 

In  1788,  vhen  Pitt  came  into  power,  .a? 
expense  of  government  did  not  exceed  /.li.duo  w'v 
now  the  poor  rates  approach  that  sum.  [So  n-triM 
for  the  paper  system.] 
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Expenditures  of  Great  Britain. — From  one  of  the 
late  London  papers,  we  have  abstracted,  from  the 
official  report,  the  following  statement  of  the  ge- 
ral  head  of  expenditure  of  the  British  government, 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan.  1818: 

On  account  of  the  national  debt. 

For  account  of  interest,  29,166,084  12  81 

For  charges  of  management,  284,589  11  11£ 
For  reduction  of  national  debt,  14,657,559  3 11^ 


44,108,  '33 

For  interest  on  exchequer  bills,  1,815,926 

For  expenses  of  the  civil  list,  2,303,622 

Civil  government  of  Scotland,  130,646 

Other  payments,  in  anticipation 
of  exchequer  receipts,  (boun- 
ties for  fisheries,  manufactures, 
corn,  See.)  451,403 

The  navy,  6,473,062 

The  ordnance,  1,435,401 

The  army,  9,614,864 

Loans  and  remittances  to  Ireland 
and  other  countries,  33,272 

Issues  from  appropriated  funds 
for  local  purposes,  42,685 

Miscellaneous  services  at  home 
and  abroad,  2,466,483 


*68,875,541  18  74 

FRANCE. 

One  person  is  said  to  have  purchased  no  less 
than  20,000  horses  that  belonged  to  the  army  of 
occupation. 

RUSSIA. 

To  complete  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  a levy 
of  recruits  is  ordered  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  recruits  for  every  500 
males:  instead  of  recruits,  a sum  of  money  will  be 
accepted. 

A good  act.  The  peasants  of  Courland  were  all 
slaves  to  the  nobles,  like  our  negroes — the  empe- 
ror of  Russia  has  liberated  them.  They  are  as  free 
— as  Russian  subjects  can  be. 

GERMANY. 

The  puissant  sovereigns  of  Bavaria  and  Ba- 
den  acceded  to  the  holy  alliance — but  have  mar- 
shalled their  troops,  and  seem  actually  disposed  to 
join  issue  in  battle!  Baden,  it  is  said,  will  have 
30,000  men  under  arms — a strong  body  of  Bavari- 
ans was  assembling  in  the  province  of  Wertzburg. 
The  cause  of  these  things  is — that  Bavaria  wants 
some  land  of  Baden.  The  controversy  is  said  to 
have  occupied  the  legitimate  congress  at  Aix-ia- 
Chapelle. 

The  discontent  at  Fribourg  is  so  great,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  resolution  of  the  great  council  for 
restoring  the  Jesuits,  that  several  of  the  inhabitants 
are  preparing  to  abandon  the  country,  and  emi- 
grate to  America. 

Aix-la-  Chapelle,  Oct.  7 . It  is  a rumor  here,  and 
which  I send  you  without  vouching  in  the  slightest 
degree  for  its  authenticity,  that  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, at  the  first  conference,  strongly  declared 
in  favor  of  the  evacuation,  observing,  that  war 
seemed  to  Jiim  inevitable  if  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion did  no*t  quit  France.  Lord  Castlerctgh,  it  is 
said,  did  not  concur  with  his  grace. 

TURKEY. 

About  10,000  houses  were  lately  consumed  by 
fire  at  Constantinople. 


*ThL?  includes  495,658  11  5 for  interest,  &c.  on 
imperial  loan;  and  56,638  4 6 4 for  do.  do.  on  Por- 
tuguese loan, 


The  Wechabites  are  again  in  great  force,  and 
have  defeated  the  troops  of  the  pacha,  in  Upper 
Egypt. 

The  Greek  Christians  are  persecuting  the  Ca- 
tholics in  Syria  with  great  severity.  A Paris  paper 
of  Sept.  9,  says — At  Jerusalem,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
the  Greeks  entered  the  church  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre, and  so  unmercifully  beat  the  Catholic  priests 
who  were  celebrating  mass,  that  one  of  them  died 
of  the  blows  he  had  received.  The  Greeks,  it  ap- 
pears, tolerate  all  sects  but  the  Catholics. 

EAST  INDIES. 

The  Ceylonese  war  continues,  and  appears  ad- 
verse to  the  “invaders,”  as  their  force  there  was 
about  to  be  increased  by  nearly  4000  troops  from 
Calcutta,  5tc.  A large  number  of  the  British 
troops  lately  in  France,  it  is  said,  will  be  sent  to 
India. 

PORTUGUESE  COINS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette , addressed  to  the 
editor — Believing  that  the  enclosed  table  may  be  of 
service  to  some  of  your  subscribers  and  readers,  l 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  it  to  you  for  pub- 
lication in  your  paper,  should  you  deem  it  worth 
a place. 

Your’s  respectfully,  J.  B. 


Gold  coin. 

A’t  in 

Peis. 

Bis.  CU. 

Doubloon, 

12  mill.  800 

16  00 

Half  do. 

6 «• 

400 

8 00 

Fohr  Millrei, />£«*, 

4 “ 

5 00 

Two  “ “ 

2 “ 

2 50 

Qne  **  “ 

1 “ 

1 25 

Silver  coin • 
Three  Potoea  pieces 

960 

1 20 

Two  “ “ 

640 

80 

One  piece  stamped, 
but  m’k  600  reis. 

640 

80 

One  Potoca  piece , 

320 

40 

Cruzade  Nova 

400 

50 

Half  “ 

160 

20 

Quarter  “ 

80 

10 

A piece  m’k  300  reis,  but 
stamped  in  the  centre, 

320 

40 

Copper  coin. 
Four  Yentir  piece, 

80 

10 

Two  Ventir  “ 

40 

5 

One  Ventir  u 

20 

24 

One  piece  m’k.  10  reis. 

10 

H 

ii  ti  ii  j i< 

5 

5 8 

Remarks.  Copper  coins  not  stamped  in  the 
centre  are  not  passable  at  Pernambuco — but  silver 
and  copper  com  stamped,  do  not  pass  for  the  same 
amount  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  provinces  to  the 
southward.  On  copper  at  Rio  Janeiro  there  is  a loss 
of  50  per  cent,  on  that  which  is  stamped.  The  silver 
passes  for  the  number  of  reis  impressed  on  the 
coin.  Payments  in  Pernambuco  are  generally  made 
in  from  1-4  to  1-3  copper. 

The  three  Potoca  pieces  (960  reis)  which  passes 
for  jgl  20,  are  Spanish  dollars  restamped — 8 reis  1 
cent,  80  reis  10  cents,  800  reis  gl. 

Duties  payable  at  the  ports  of  Brazils  are  by 
custom  house  valuation,  which  are  generally  mode- 
rate—for  instance,  a barrel  of  flour  pays  from  §1 
to  §1  50  duty,  and  in  the  like  proportion  for  other 
articles. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Lord  Cochrane  in  a frigate  of  44  guns,  with  some 
other  vessels,  has  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
M&rgaretta.  He  was  welcomed  with  great  rejoic- 
ings. Brion,  it  was  supposed,  would  immediately 
join  him,  and  McGregor  is  said  to  have  sailed  from 


8 7\ 
17  8± 

2 9i 

3 4 


io  H 

13  8i 
9 2 
4 9} 

18  7 

7 4$ 

1 7i 
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England  with  3000  men.  When  these  all  act  to 
gether — the  fate  of  the  Spanish  power  over  Vene- 
zuela and  Granada  is  sealed.  The  privateers  are 
also  very  active,  and  have  nearly  annihilated  the 
commerce  under  the  royal  flag.  They  are  charged 
with  committing  many  excesses.  A butch  frigate 
from  Curracoa,  and  a I»!*itish  frigate  from  Jamaica, 
are  crnising  »o  restrain  them. 

Artigas  still  harrasses  the  Portuguese  at  Monte 
Video.  About  the  1st  of  September,  he  had  an 
engagement  with  them,  at  three  leagues  distance 
from  their  lines,  in  which  he  captured  200  horses, 
and  50  or  60  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man. 

Chili  is  quiet.  The  patriot  army  therein  is  pre- 
paring for  an  expedition  to  Peru.  The  royalists 
had  evacuated  Talcuhana,  The  rich  Spaniards  of 
iJeru  are  shipping  off  their  effects,  and  many  were 
embarking  from  Panama.  It  is  understood  that 
the  patriots  will  strike  at  Lima,  at  once,  as  soon 
as  they  can  get  ready  for  the  great  enterprize,  in 
which  they  have  every  prospect  of  being  success- 
ful. 

On  account  of  the  late  conspiracy  at  Buenos  Ay- 
res, the  following  proclamation  has  been  issued: 
T/ie  supreme  director  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata,  to  his  fellow  citizens: 

Citizens — A malignant  individual,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  misery  and  desperation,  which  he  has 
himself  since  confessed,  formed  the  project  of 
seizing  my  person,  with  the  intent  of  creating  dis- 
order, and  working  a change  in  the  present  admi- 
nistration, and  also  with  a view  ©f  bettering  his 
own  fortune.  In  endeavoring  to  procure  accom- 
plices to  carry  his  designs  into  effect,  he  was  en- 
tangled in  the  snares!  he  premeditated  for  others; 
and  he  was  taken  by  surprise,  on  the  very  eve  ©f  ex- 
ecuting his  extsavagrant  and  diabolical  machina- 
tions. He  accused,  as  the  authors  of  this  plot, 
three  distinguished  citizens,  residing  in  the  envi- 
rons, and  gave  a plausibility  to  his  wretched  cun- 
ning, by  assuming  the  appearance  of  truth  in  aff  ect- 
ing to  denounce  his  pretended  associates. 

I immediately  caused  to  be  arrested  the  three 
persons  he  accused:  the  security  of  the  public  tran- 
quility imperiously  imposed  on  me  this  painful 
duty.  I then  named  a member  of  the  executive 
council,  according  to  our  laws,  to  exumine  into  this 
affair,  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  did  not,  in  my 
opinion,  threaten  to  disturb  the  public  order;.  I, 
therefore,  ordered  the  personal  liberation  of  the 
three  principals  who  were  accused.  In  the  mean 
time  the  proper  magistrates,  having  due  respect  to 
the  laws,  will  formalize  their  judgment. 

I declare,  that  with  respect  to  the  arrest  of  these 
persons,  the  precautionary  measures  which  have 
been  adopted,  were  indispensable,  and  that  no  one 
ought  to  consider  his  honor  or  reputation  thereby 
rjured. 

As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  the  judges  sanctions 
the  opinion  that  I entertain  of  their  innocence,  I 
promise  to  make  them  as  solemn  satisfaction,  as  the 
notoriety  of  their  arrest  may  require. 

Citizens— be  tranquil;  order  cannot  be  disturbed, 
but  for  the  moment  by  conspirators;  the  culpable 
can  have  ho  feftr  of  being  confounded  with  the 
guiltless.  The  honest  man  will  always  be  conspi- 
cuous for  innocence,  even  though  the  wicked 
should  conspire  against  him. 

Fellow  citizens,  this  assurance  is  the  fruits  of 
your  virtues:  1 thankf  you  for  it,  and  felicitate  you 
in  the  name  of  the  country  for  so  much  glory. 

JUAN  MARTIN  DE  PUEYRliEDON. 
Buenos  Ayres,  August  25,  1318. 


CHRONICLE. 

Charles  GoUlsborough,  esq.  has  been  elected 
governor  of  Maryland.  The  votes  in  joint  ballot 
ot  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  stood  thus — 
For  Mr.  Goldsborougb,  fed.  49 

Mr.  Frisbv  Tilghman,  rep.  44 

Messrs.  John  E.  Howard,  jr.  Henry  II.  Chapman, 
Henry  ACallts,  John  Stoops,  and  Arnold  K Jones, 
all  federalists,  were  elected  as  council  to  govevnog 
Goldsborough  on  the  15th  inst. 

Walter  Lowrie,  esq.  is  elected  a senator  of  fhe 
U.  S.  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next, 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lacock, 
who  declined  a re-election — the  votes  were  for  Mr. 
Lowrie  87,  for  Isaac  Weaver  32. 

Mr.  Gaillard  is  re-elected  a senator  of  the  U.  S. 
for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  from  South 
Carolina. 

Indiana. — There  are  now  nine  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  State  of  Indiana  and  a tenth  is  propos- 
ed. 


Retrocession  of  Jllexandria. — A late  grand  jury 
for  the  county  of  Alexandria,  recommended  a retro- 
cession to  the  state  of  Virginia,  of  that  part  of  the 
district  of  Columbia  which  lies  west  of  the  Poto- 
mac; and  appointed  a committee  of  nine  persons  to 
promote  the  measure. 

Manual  Labor.  The  6th  regiment  of  infantry, 
stationed  at  Plattsburgh,  have  performed,  since 
the  first  of  April  last,  25,716  days  labor,  exclusive 
of  their  military  duty,  and  the  cultivation  of  a 
kitchen  garden,  which  will  supply  the  regiment 
with  vegetables  until  the  next  season. 

Domestic  manufactures.  The  commissary  general 
of  purchases,  has  issued  an  advertisement  to  re- 
ceive proposals  for  supplying  materials  for  cloth- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States  in  domestic  ma- 
nufactures. 

Rouse’s  Point.  A Montreal  paper  alarmed  ua 
by  saying,  that  this  point  was  found  to  be  on  the 
Canada  side  oftheline45.  This  is  atleast  prema- 
ture, for  we  learn  that  that  line  hag  not  been  run. 

Missouri.  In  the  legislature,  JYov  8.  The  speaker 
laid  before  the  house  the  returns  offree  white  male 
inhabitants,  made  to  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
and  transmitted  to  this  house  by  him,  in  obedience 
to  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  February 
1st,  1817.  Also  a transcript  of  the  apportionment 
of  representation  made  by  the  executive,  in  obedi- 
ence to  said  act,  which  being  read,  stands  thus: — 
Howard 
St.  Charles, 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Genevieve, 

Washington, 

Cape  Girardeau, 

New  Madrid 
Lawrence, 

Arkansas,  no  } 
enumeration,  5 

Maryland  legislature. 

bring  in  a bill  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
so  that  the  governor  shall  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  no  hope  that  it  will  pass;  because, 
the  representatives  of  the  minority  have  a majority 
of  influence  to  prevent  it. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  bring  in  a bill 
to  extend  the  same  civil  privileges  to  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Jewish  religion,  as  are  enjoyed  by  those 
of  any  other  religious  sect. 

Also  leave  granted  to  bring  in  a bill  to  deprive 
the  city  of  Baltimore  of  that  part  of  her  revenue 
heretofore  derived  from  sales  at  auction — and  to 
tax  brokers  and  lottery  office  keepers. 


3386 

6 

reps. 

frac. 

386 

2866 

5 

do. 

do. 

366 

4725 

9 

do. 

do. 

235 

2205 

4 

do. 

do. 

205 

3245 

2 

do. 

do. 

245 

2503 

5 

do. 

do. 

93 

669 

1 

do. 

do. 

169 

1529 

3 

do. 

do. 

29 

1 

do.  under  old 

enu- 

meratiop. 

Leave  has  been  given  to 
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Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  upon,  that  a water  communication  be- 
tween lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis'-'  sippi,  may  be 
effected,  at  a very  small  expense  The  flat  country 
between  them  gently  discharges  its  waters  either 
way,  and  the  great  river  Illinois,  from  the  mildness 
of  its  current,  is  called  “rather  a canal  than  a 
river.”  Indeed,  then*  is  already  a water  commu- 
nication between  the  lake  and  river  in  the  wet  sea- 
son, when  boats,  carrying  10  or  12  tons,  pass  and 
repass  without  difficulty.  When  the  waters  are 
low,  there  is  a portage  of  a few  miles.  Thousands 
of  boats  are  said  to  have  been  at  St.  Louis,  which 
have  made  a passage  from  the  lake. 

Ws  have  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition to  the  Yellow  Slone.  The  reported  difficul- 
ties in  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri,  appear  to  be 
greater  to  the  imagination  than  in  reality. 

Revenue.  The  National  intelligencer  says— “A 
very  sa.isfactory  statement  from  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  communicated  to  the  senate  yes 
te rday,  on  the  subject  of  the  collection  of  the  re- 
venue. The  statement  furnished  a comparative 
view  of  the  amount  of  revenue  accruing  on  imports 
and  tonnage,  in  the  two  first  quarters  of  the  years 
1817  and  1818— furnishing,  in  the  language  of  the 
secretary,  presumptive  evidence  that  the  act  of 
last  session,  supplementary  to  the  collection  laws, 
Ins  had  the  happiest  effects  in  the  prevention  of 
fr.mds  on  the  revenue.  The  facts  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  drawn,  are,  that  the  duties  secured 
during  the  latter  period,  (under  the  present  act) 
exceed  those  of  the  former  period,  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  that  this  increase  is  exclusively 
confined  to  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties;  and 
that,  while  the  duties  upon  imports  have  greatly 
increased,  the  duty  on  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandize  has  more  con- 
siderably diminished. 


Seminole  War. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  THAN EMITTED  BE  THE  PRESIDENT 
TO  CONGRESS 

betters  from  major  general  />.  P.  Gaines  to  the  war 
department. 

Head  quarters,  fort  Scott,  Geo.  December  2d,  1817. 

Sir— I had  the  honor  to  receive,  od  the  2bdi  ul- 
timo, your  communication  of  the  30th  October. 

1 am  very  happy  to  find  that  the  president  ap- 
proves of  my  movement,  but  I much  regret  that 
his  just  expectations,  as  to  the  effect  there  was 
reason  to  believe  would  be  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  by  this  movement,  have  not  been 
realised.  I am  now  quite  convinced,  that  the  hos- 
tility of  these  Indians  is,  and  has  long  since  been, 
of  so  deep  a character,  as  to  leave  no  ground  to  j 
calculate  upon  tranquility,  or  the  future  security 
of  our  frontier  settlements,  until  the  towns  south 
and  east  of  this  pi.c  .-  shall  receive  a signal  proof  of 
our  ability  and  willingness  to  retaliate  for  every 
outrage.  It  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  report  an  af- 
fair of  a more  serious  and  decisive  nature  than  has 
heretofore  occurred,  and  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  j 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  application  of  force, 
and  active  measures  on  our  part.  A large  party  ! 
of  Seminole  l idians,  on  the  30th  ult.  formed  an  am-  j 
bussade  upon  the  Appaiachieola  river,  a mile 
below  the  junciion  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahoncbie, ! 
attacked  one  of  our  boats  ascending  near  the  shore,  I 
and  killed,  wounded  and  took  the  greater  part  of  I 
the  detachment,  consisting  of  40  men,  cominmded  I 
by  lieut.  R.  W.  Scott,  of  the  7th  infantry.  There  j 
Mrere  also  on  board,  killed  or  taken,  7 women,  the  ; 


wives  of  soldiers.  Six  oenof  the  detachment  only 
escaped,  four  of  whom  were  wounded.  They  re- 
port (ha  ^ the  strength  of  the  current  «at  the  point 
of  attack  had  obliged  the  lieut.  to  keep  his  boat, 
near  the  shore;  that  the  Indians  had  formed  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  wet  e not  discovered  until 
their  fire  had  commenced;  in  the  first  voiley  of 
which  It.  Scott  and  his  most  valuable  men  fell. 

The  lieutenant  and  his  parly  had  been  sent  from 
this  place  some  davs  before,  to  assist  map  r Muh- 
lenberg in  ascending  the  river  with  three  vessels 
laden  with  military  stores,  brought  from  Montgo- 
mery and  Mobile.  The  major,  instead  of  retaining 
the  party  to  assist  him,  as  I had  advised,  (see  the 
enclosure  No.  2)  retained  only  about  20  men,  and 
in  their  place  put  a like  number  of  sick,  with  the 
women,  and  some  regimental  clothing.  Tne  boa';- 
thus  laden,  was  detached  alone  for  this  place.  It 
is  due  to  major  Muhlenberg  to  observe,  that,  at 
the  time  he  detached  the  boat,  I have  reason  to 
believe  he  was  not  apprised  of  any  recent  hostili- 
ties having  taken  place  in  this  quarter.  It  appears, 
however,  from  It.  Scott’s  letter,  received  about  the 
hour  in  which  he  was  attacked,  (enclosure  No.  3) 
that  he  had  been  warned  of  the  danger.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  1 had  two  boats  fitted  out 
with  covers  and  port  holes,  for  defence,  and  de- 
tached capt.  Clinch,  with  an  officer  and  forty  men, 
with  an  order  to  secure  the  movement  of  It.  Scott, 
and  then  to  assist  major  Muhlenberg. 

The  detachment  embarked  lutein  the  evening  of 
the  30th  and  must  have  passed  the  scene  of  action 
below  at  night,  «nd  some  hours  after  the  affair  ter- 
minated. I have  not  yet  heard  from  captain  Clinch. 
I shall  immediately  strengthen  the  detachment 
under  major  Muh leu b rg  with  another  boat,  scour- 
ed against  the  enemy’s  fire.  He  will,  therefore, 
move  up  with  safety,  keeping  near  the  middle  of 
the  river.  1 shall  moreover  take  a position,  with 
my  principal  force,  at  the  junction  ofthe  river,  near 
the  line,  and  shall  attack  any  vessel  thatmav  at- 
tempt to  intercept  our  vessel  and  supplies  below, 
as  l feel  persuaded  the  order  of  the  president,  pro- 
hibiting an  attack  upon  the  Indians  below  the  line, 
has  reference  only  to  the  past,  and  not  to  the  pre- 
sent or  future  outrages,  such  as  the  one  just  now 
perpetrated,  and  such  as  shall  place  our  troops 
strictly  within  the  pale  of  natural  law,  where  self- 
defence  is  sanctioned  by  the  privilege  of  self-pre- 
servation. The  wounded  men  who  made  their  es- 
cape, concur  in  the  opinion,  that  they  had  seen  up- 
wards of  500  hostile  Indian  warriors,  at  different 
places  below  the  point  of  attack.  Ofthe  force  en- 
gaged they  differ  in  opinion;  but  all  agree  that  the 
number  was  very  considerable,  extending  about 
150  yards  along  the  shore,  in  the  edge  of  a swamp 
or  thick  woods.  I am  assured  by  the  friendly  chief, 
that  the  hostile  warriors  of  every  town  upon  the 
Chatahoochie  prepared  canoes,  and  pushed  off* 
down  the  river  to  join  the  Seminoles,  as  soon  as 
the  account  of  my  movement  from  the  Alabama 
reached  them. 

The  Indians  now  remaining  upon  theChatahoochie, 
I have  reason  to  believe,  are  well  disposed  One 
of  the  new  settlers,  however,  has  recently  been  kil- 
led, but  it  has  been  clearly  proved,  that  the  mur- 
derer iiad  belonged  to  the  hostile  party.  The 
friendly  chiefs  in  ihe  neighborhood,  when  apprised 
ofthe  murder,  assembled  a party,  and  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  offender,  and  followed  him  to  Flint  ri- 
ver, on  the  route  to  Mickasukee,  whither  lie  esca- 
ped. Oiiishajo,  and  several  other  friendly  chiefs, 
have  offered  tn^  their  services,  with  their  warriors, 
to  go  against  the  Seminoles.  i luve  promised  to. 
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give  them  notice  of  the  time  that  may  be  fixed  for 
my  departure,  and  then  to  accept  their  services. 
The  enclosure  No.  1,  contains  the  substance  of 
what  I have  said  to  the  chiefs  who  have  visited  me; 
several  of  whom  reside  south  of  the  Spanish  line, 
and  west  of  Appalachicola  river.  It  was  expected 
by  the  chiefs,  that  I should  communicate  to  them 
my  views  and  wishes.  I felt  authorised  to  say  but 
little,  and  l deemed  it  necessary,  in  what  I should 
say,  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  erroneous  im- 
pressions by  which  they  have  been  misled  by  pre- 
tended British  agents. 

I hope  the  president  will  see,  in  what  I have  said, 
nothing  to  disapprove.  I feel  persuaded  a report  of 
the  various  t alks,  which  I received  from  the  chiefs, 
would  shew  the  propriety  of  what  I have  said  to 
them.  Such;  a report  I have  not  a moment’s  time 
now  to  make.  The  Indians  are  at  this  moment  fir- 
ing at  our  carop  from  the  opposite  line  of  the  river. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  n:ost  respectfully,  your 
ftbedient  servant,  EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

Major  general  by  brevet,  commanding. 

To  the  hon.  secretary  of  war,  Washington  city. 

(.KNPLOSEO  T*  THE  ABOVE. 1 

No.  I. 

Chiefs  and  warriors— The  president  of  the  United 
States  has  been  informed  of  the  murders  and  thefts 
committed  by  the  hostile  Indians  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  He  has  authorised  general  Jackson 
to  arrest  the  offenders,  and  cause  justice  to  be  done. 
The  Indians  have  been  required  to  deliver  up  the 
murderers  of  our  citizens,  and  the  stolen  property; 
but  they  refused  to  deliver  either.  They  have  had 
a council  at  Mickasukee,  in  which  they  have  de- 
termined upon  war.  They  have  been  at  war  against 
helpless  women  and  children;  let  them  now  calcu- 
late upon  fighting  men.  We  have  long  known  that 
we  had  enemies  east  of  the  river;  we  likewise  knew 
we  have  some  friends;  but  they  are  so  mixed  to- 
gether we  cannot  always  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  president,  wishing  to  do  justice  to 
his  red  friends  and  children,  has  given  orders  for 
the  bad  to  be  separated  from  the  good.  Those 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  such  as 
have  listened  to  the  bad  talks  of  the  people  beyond 
the  sea,  must  go  to  Mickasukee,  Suwaney,  where 
we  wish  to  find  them  together.  But  all  those  who 
were  our  friends  in  the  war,  will  sit  still  at  their 
homes,  in  peace.  We  will  pay  them  for  what  meat 
they  have  to  sell  us.  We  will  be  their  friends,  and, 
when  they  are  hungry, we  will  give  them  meat.  The 
hostile  party  pretend  to  calculate  upon  help  from 
the  British;  v.hey  may  as  well  Look  for  soldiers  from 
the  moon  to  help  them.  Their  warriors  were  beat- 
en, anti  driven  from  our  country,  by  American 
troops.  The  English  are  not  able  to  help  them- 
selves; how  then  should  they  help  the  old  “red 
sticks,”  whom  they  have  ruined  by  pretended 
friendship? 

No.  2. 

•k..  Fort  Scott,  November  1317. 

Str— The  waters  having  risen  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  you  to  ascend  the  river  with  all  the  vessels, 
I wish  you  to  do  so,  though  it  should  take  longer 
than  I had  anticipated.  You  6|in  avail  yourself  of 
the  .aid  of  lieutenant  Scott’s  detachment,  to  expe- 
dite your  movement  hither.  K>xep  your  vessels 
near  to  each  other;  and,  should  you  meet  any  insu- 
perable obstacles,  endeavor  to  apprise  me  thereof, 
and  you  shall  have  additional  relief.  Wishing  to 
pee  you  soon,  with  your  fleet,  1 remain, with  great 
regard,  your  obedient  servant,  E.  P.  GAINES. 
'|o  major  Muhlenberg,  commanding  tne  U.  States 
-troops  ascending  Appatechicola  river. 


No  3. 

Spanish  Bluff.  28 th  November.  1817. 

Srn — Enclosed  you  will  receive  major  MuMen-. 
berg’s  communication,  which  he  directs  me  to  for- 
ward to  you  by  express  from  this  place-  Mr.  Ham- 
bly  informs  me,  that  Indians  are  assembling  at  the 
junction  of  the  river,  where  they  intend  to  make  a 
stand  against  those  vessels  coming  up  the  river. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  I am  not  able  to  make  a 
stand  against  them.  My  command  does  not  exceed 
forty  men,  and  one  half  sick,  and  without  arms.  I 
leave  this  immediately. 

I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  SCOTT, 

Lieut.  7th  inf.  commanding  detachmen  t. 

Note  — The  bearer  of  this  is  entitled  to  three 
dollars  on  delivering  this  letter.  The  Indians  have 
a report  here,  tlia  Indians  have  beateft  the  white 
people. 

Up  at]  quarters,  fort  Hawldns,  Ga.  Dec.  15, 1817. 

Sib — I arrived  at  this  place  $ he  day  before  yes- 
terday morning.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
I received  the  detachment  of  Georgia  militia, 
under  the  command  of  brigadier  general  Glascock. 

Tkey  lo  ik  well,  and  are  ready  to  march;  but  the 
inattention  on  the  part  of  the  contractor’s  agent  to 
the  requisitions  for  a supply  of  rations,  will,  1 ap- 
prehend, according  to  custom,  delay  the  move- 
ment of  the  urilitia,  until  some  part  of  the  frontier 
settlements  suffer  by  the  Indians,  who,  I have  no 
doubt,  will  detach  considerable  parties  for  this 
purpose,  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
succeed  in  any  attempt  against  the  regular  troops 
at  fort  Scott;  and  I think  it  cannot  be  long  before 
they  are  convinced  of  this.  But  although  I consi- 
der the  regular  troops  secure  in  the  positions  they 
occupy,  yet  1 am  satisfied  their  numbers  will  not 
warrant  their  being  detached,  or  leaving  their  pla- 
ces of  defence,  except  to  a very  small  extent. 

Ihave  just  now  received  Mr.  Graham’s  letter  of 
the  2d  inst.  The  views  of  the  president,  so  far  as 
may  depend  on  me,  shall  be  scrupulously  observed. 
I should  instantly  discharge  the  Georgia  militia, 
were  I not  strongly  impressed  with  a belief,  that 
such  a step  would  hazard  the  safety  of  the  frontier 
settlements.  The  Seminole  Indians,  however 
strange  and  absurd  it  may  appear  to  those  who  unr 
demand  little  of  their  real  character  and  extreme 
ignorance,  entertain  a notion  that  they  cannot  be 
beaten  by  our  troops.  They  confidently  assert, 
that  we  never  have  beaten  them,  or  any  of  their 
people,  except  when  we  have  been  assisted  by  the 
“red  people.” 

This  will  appear  the  less  extraordinary  when  it 
is  recollected  that  they  have  little  or  no  means  of 
knowing  the  strength  and  resources  of  our  country 
they  have  not  travelled  through  it;  they  read  nei-; 
ther  books  or  newspapers, nor  have  they  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  persons  able  to  inform  them. 

I feel  warranted,  from  all  I know  of  these  sava- 
ges, in  saying,  they  do  not  believe  we  can  beat 
thena. 

This  error  of  theirs  has  led  them,  from  time  to 
rime,  for  many  years  past,  to  massacre  our  frontier 
citizens,  often  the  unoffending  and  helpless  mother 
and  babes.  I felt,  myself  fully  authorised  to  adopt 
the  only  measures  which  long  experience  has  pro- 
ven to  be  adequate,  to  put  a stop  to  these  outra- 
ges. I wag  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  being  in* 
strumental  in  effecting  an  object  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  our  exposed  frontier  settlements,  and 
w hi <jh  I felt,  and  still  feel,  persuaded  would  in  the 
end  benefit  the  Indians. 
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The  step*  1 have  taken  are  know  . to  the  depart 

ment  of  war.  You  can  more  readily  conceive,  than 
1 describe,  the  mortification  and  disappointment  I 
Lave  experienced  in  being  compelled  to  suspend 
or  abandon  my  measures,  at  a moment  when  the 
loss  of  It.  Scott  and  his  party  had  given  the  enemy 
an  occasion  for  triumph,  and  a certain  prospect  of 
increasing  his  strength,  by  enlisting  against  us  all 
who  had  before  wavered  or  hesitated. 

Permit  me  then  to  repeat  my  request  that  I may 
be  permitted  to  return. 

There  is  little  ground  to  apprehend  that  we  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  follow  the  Indians  far  beyond 
the  national  boundary.  T hey  are  now  to  be  found 
in  very  considerable  parties  on  our  side  of  the  line. 

I have  not  a doubt  of  the  necessity  of  sending  to 
Flint  river,  bv  way  of  Hartford,  the  detachment  of 
militia  under  general  Glascock. 

My  endeavors  to  put  the  detachment  in  motion 
will  delay  my  own  movement  until  the  17th  inst.  at 
which  time  1 shall  resume  my  march  to  Point  Petre. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  the  well  informed  of 
this  part  of  the  country  (who  have  by  some  means 
unknown  to  me  been  advised  of  our  intention  to 
take  Amelia  Island)  that  our  troops  there  will  meet 
with  no  opposi" ion. — Should  this  be  the  case,  I 
shall  return  to  fort  Scott  without  delay. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

EDMUND  P GAINES,  maj.  gen.  comd. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Caluoun.  sec.  of  war. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  gen.  Gaines  to  the  secretary 
of  -war , dated , 

Head  quarters, Hartford,  Geo.  January  9, 1818. 

Sir— I had  the  honor  to  receive,  on  my  way  to 
this  place,  the  5th  instant,  by  express  from  fort 
Hawkins,  vour  very  acceptable  letters  of  the  9th 
and  16th  of  last  month. 

The  instructions  they  contain  shall  be  regarded 
with  the  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 

I received,  by  the  same  express,  several  reports 
up  to  the  2lst  December,  from  It.  col.  Arbuckle, 
and  m.  jor  Muhlenberg,  copies  of  which  I enclose 
herewith.  No.  1,  2,3  and  4. 

By  these  reports  it  appears,  that  the  principal 
force  of  the  enemy  (between  800  and  1200)  has 
been  assembled  on  the  Appalachicola,  with  a view 
to  cut  off  our  supplies  ordered  up  that  river,  and 
that  the  detachment,  with  the  vessels,  has  suffered 
severe  annoyance,  and  some  loss. 

I do  not  apprehend  that  we  shall  lose  a vessel,  or 
that  any  serious  consequences  to  the  troops  at  fort 
Scott,  will  result  from  the  delay  and  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies  by  that  channel;  the  supply  of 
flour  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  present  month, 
and  there  is  likewise  a considerable  supply  of  corn 
at  the  fort,  and  beef  cattle  in  the  neighborhood. 
Of  salted  pork,  there  can  be  but  little,  until  the  ar- 
rival in  the  river  of  thirty  thousand  rations,  and 
with  every  other  requisite  supply,  ordered  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month  from  Mobile,  and  which 
may  be  brought  up  the  river  in  the  covered  ball- 
proof  boats  which  have  been  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. But,  to  guard  against  every  untoward  ob- 
stacle  in  that  quarter,  I have  ordered  supplies 
from  this  place  and  fort  Hawkins,  part  of  which 
are  now  on  the  way,  and  will  be  deposited  at  a 
work  now  constructing  by  the  detachment  under 
gtn.  Glascock,  on  Flint  river,  at  tbe  Chehaw  vil- 
lage, sixty  miles  above  fort  Scott,  whence  the  sup- 
plies will  be  taken  in  ball-proof  boats,  and  I have 
strong  ground  to  believe  they  will  be  at  fort  Scott 
by  the  24th  of  the  present  month,  at  which  time  I 


calculate  upon  being  able  to  concentrate  my  force, 
and  shall  lose  no  time  in  attempting  a decisive  blow, 
which  I trust  will  term  inate  the  war. 

I have  received  information  that  a party  of  In- 
dians entered  the  settlement  near  Trader’s  Hill,  a 
few  days  past,  killed  a woman,  and  took  off  some 
three  or  four  negroes.  I had  previously  ordered  a 
detachment  of  artillery  from  Amelia  Island,  with 
two  companies  of  the  militia  taken  from  gen. 
Floyd’s  division,  to  take  post  at  Traders’ Hill,  for 
the  defence  of  that  settlement.  I have  reason  to 
believe  the  artillery  arrived  at  the  Hill,  about  the 
time  the  murder  was  committed,  and  the  militia 
soon  after,  and  that  the  Indians  were  pursued. 

The  residue  of  militia  taken  from  gen.  Floyd’s 
division  (five  companies)  are  ordered  to  this  place 
to  reinforce  gen.  Glascock’s  command,  excepting 
one  company,  which  will  be  posted  near  the  big 
bend  of  Oakmulgee. 

The  detachment  under  gen.  Glascock,  delayed 
by  rainy  weather,  bad  roads,  and  want  of  punctua- 
lity in  the  contractor’s  department,  may  not  be  able 
to  form  a junction  with  the  United  States  ’ troops 
in  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  before  their  term 
of  service  expires,  which  will  be  early  in  next 
month:  I have,  therefore,  requested  of  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  of  this  state  an  additional  force 
to  assemble  at  this  place  the  first  of  next  month,  to 
consist  of  four  battalions  of  infantry,  and  four  conv 
paniesof  riflemen,  for  three  months,  which  I hope 
will  meet  your  approbation. 

[ENCLOSED  TN  THE  ABOVE.] 

No.  1. 

Fort  Scott,  20th  December,  1817. 

Sin — Since  the  day  of  your  departure  I have  not 
received  the  least  information,  except  by  Indians, 
from  Fort  Gai' t s;  and  I have  no  information  whate* 
ver  of  tbe  Georgia  militia,  or  M’lntosh’s  Indians. 

You  will  herewith  receive  a copy  of  brevet  ma- 
jor Mu hlen burg’s  letter  to  me  of  tbe  16th  insf. 
which  will  apprise  you  of  his  situation.  The  armed 
boat  I sent  down  yesterday,  under  the  command  of 
capt.  Blackstone,  with  a supply  of  fifteen  days’s 
provisions  for  the  men  on  board  the  vessel,  and 
some  materials  to  better  secure  them  from  the  fire 
of  the  enemy:  I had  the  boat  so  altered  as  to  make 
her  convenient  to  carry  forward  an  anchor;  by 
which  means  the  vessels  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
gress slowly,  and,  I think,  will  reach  this  in  eight 
or  ten  days,  unassisted  by  the  wind;  they  are  about 
thirty  miles  below. 

I shall  do  every  thing  the  force  under  my  com 
mand  will  permit,  without  hazarding  too  much,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy'  from  the  vessels; 
whose  force,  from  tbe  best  information  I have  been 
able  to  obtain,  is  between  800  and  1200  Indians  and 
negroes,  and  increasing  daily.  On  the  13th  inst. 
Humbly  and  Doyle  were  made  prisoners  by  this 
party,  and  I presume  killed,  and  their  property  of 
every  discretion  taken  possessipn  of.  The  chief, 
Wmi.  Perryman,  who  had  gone  down  with  a party 
to  protect  Hambly  and  Doyle,  was  killed,  and  his 
men  forced  to  join  the  opposite  party.  All  tbe  In- 
dians on  the  Cliatahoocbie  below  fort  Gaines,  who 
are  not  disposed  to  go  to  war,  I fear,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  above  for  security. 

The  present  war  with  these  Indians  will  require 
a much  greater  force  than  was  contemplated,  to 
bring  it  to  a speedy  and  favorable  conclusion.  Ca- 
pechinico,  or  the  principal  chief  of  the  Mickasuky 
town,  is  in  command  of  all  the  hostile  Indians. 

I have  a large  keel  h>at  on  the  stock-',  and  should 
I not  be  deceived,  will  have  her  in  a condition  for 
service  in  twenty  days  at  farthest:  she  will  trans 
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port  from  three  to  four  hundred  barrels,  and  will 
be  constructed  to  navigate  the  Appalachicola  river  « 
wi*h  safety  and  despatch.  11 

In  consequence  of  the  situation  of  our  vessels,  s1 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  fort  Hughes,  l have  b 
thought  it  best  to  recal  the  command:  during  the 
time  capt.  M’lntosh  commanded  that  post,  he  was  v 
surrounded  by  a large  force,  and  his  arrangements  t 
were  such  as  to  do  him  much  credit-,  he  did  the  n 
enemy  some  injury,  and  had  no  men  killed  or 
v/ounded.  . I 

There  is  but  about  twenty  days  rations  of  meat 
C-n  hand  at  this  post.  I have  sent  the  contractor’s 
agent  to  fort  Gaines  to  forward  beef,  and,  if  he 
should  be  disappointed  there,  have  directed  him  to 
proceed  further. 

I am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

M.  AR BUCKLE,  lieut.  col.  comdg. 

Major  general  E.  P.  Gaines. 

No.  2.  _ « 

Near  the  Oekesee  Town,  on  the  Appttlachieola  river,  7 i 

Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  16,  1817.  5 

Sru — On  Monday  morning  the  transports  were  at-  ! 
talked  by  the  Indians  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  1 
with  ft  heavy  firs  of  small  arms.  We  returned  their  1 
tire,  the  firing  has  continued  ever  since.  We  have 
lost  two  killed  and  thirteen  wounded,  most  of  them  | 
severslv;  whether  we  have  injured  them  any, lam  . 
unable  to  say.  We  are  now  compelled  to  remain 
here,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  a warp, 
as  a man  cannot  show  himself  above  the  bulwark 
without  being  fired  on.  I can  assure  you  that  our 
present  situation  is  not  the  most  pleasant,  not 
knowing  how  soon,  or  whether  we  are  to  receive 
succor  from  above. 

The  wounded  are  in  but  a bad  situation,  owing 
to  the  vessel’s  being  much  crowded,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  them  anyways  comfortable  on 
board.  Not  having  any  other  means  to  communi- 
cate to  you,  1 am  compelled  to  despatch  the  keel 
boat  under  the  command  of  captain  Clinch,  with 
instructions  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  fort 
ircott. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  with  instructions 
how  I am  to  proceed  in  my  present  situation. 

With  respect,  &c. 

P.  MUHLENBERG,  brevet  major. 

P.  S.  We  have  but  a few  da3's  provision  on  hand, 
the  men  have  been  on  half  allowance  for  some  time. 
No.  3. 

Fori  Scott , 2\st  December,  1817- 

Sin- Since  closing  my  letter,  the  keel  boat  arriv- 
ed from  the  vessels  below  with  some  wounded. 

Major  Muhlenberg  states,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
vessels  to  get  up,  the  shore  being  lined  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  with  Indians  and  Negroes,  who 
keep  up  a constant  fire  on  them.  He  has  deter- 
mined, if  the  boat  does  not  return  to  him  this  even- 
ing, to  drop  down  and  try  to  get  to  the  bay.  The 
boat  will  leave  this  under  the  command  of  major 
Triggs  at  12  o’clook  to-day,  and  will  reach  them 
by  sun  down,  provided  it  is  not  interrupted  in  its 
descent. 

1 shall  endeavor  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with 
them  (by  means  of  the  keel  boat)  until  we  can  get 
the  ammunition  from  on  board,  and  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity they  will  be  compelled  to  drop  down  the 
bay;  in  doing  which,  I am  apprehensive  they  will 
suffer  severely. 

You  have  herewith  a copy  of  brevet  major  Muh- 
lenberg’s letter  of  the  19th  inst.  He  appears  dissa- 
tisfied that  more  has  not  been  done  for  his  relief; 
in  this  nothing  shall  be  omitted  that  the  force  here 
can  effect. 


Should  I attempt  to  march  against  the  enemy 
with  all  the  force  here,  with  the  intention  of  remov- 
ing him  from  the  river,  I am  confident  I should  not 
succeed,  and  at  best  would  sustain  a very  considera- 
ble loss. 

Men  and  means  of  every  description  are  greatly 
wanting  here,  and,  should  any  misfortune  happen 
to  the  vessels,  we  have  not  half  a supply  of  ammu- 
nition, and  not  a single  stand  of  spare  arms. 

I have  not  heard  a word  from  you  since  your  de- 
parture. 

I am,  sir,  See.  See. 

M.  ARBUCKLE,  lieut.  col.  comdg. 
Major  General  E.  P.  Gaines. 

No.  4. 

JWro  Oekesee  Town,  19 th  Dec.  1817. 

Srn — Yours  by  captain  Blackston  was  received  at 
12  o’clock  this  morning,  and  was  in  hopes  that  yon 
would  have  been  able  to  afford  some  relief  to  the 
command,  as  our  situation  demanded  that  some- 
thing should  have  been  done  immediately:  that  we 
are  not  able  to  progress  is  evident,  as  we  have  the 
enemy  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  therefore  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  a warp.  Had  we  not  heard 
from  you  by  the  keel  boat  this  morning,  it  was  de- 
cided that  we  should  have  attempted  to  return  to 
the  bay  this  evening.  I shall  now  despatch  the 
, keel  boat  under  the  command  of  lieut.  Gray,  and 
try  to  retain  our  present  position  until  the  night  of 
’ the  21st. 

. In  case  we  should  not  hear  from  you,  or  be  rein- 
• forced  by  land,  we  shall  make  the  attempt  to  reach 
. the  bay.  For  further  particulars,  I refer  you  to 
lieut.  Gray. 

r With  respect,  &c. 

; P.  MUHLENBERG,  major, 

j Lieut,  col.  Arbuckle. 

. Head  quarters,  Hartford,  Geo.  January  23,  1818. 

Sin — I have  received  this  day,  from  lieutenant 
| colonel  Arbuckle,  reports  of  the  state  of  his  com- 
mand up  to  the  18th  of  the  present  month,  and 
from  brig.  gen.  Glascock  up  to  yesterday’s  dale, 

8 copies  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  here- 
with. No.  1 to  6. 

By  these  communications,  you  will  perceive  that 
whatever  has  been,  or  can  be  said,  of  the  desire  of 
’ the  Seminole  Indians  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
make  peace,  there  is,  in  reality,  no  prospect  of 
peace,  without  beating  them  into  a conviction  of 
the  danger  and  evil  effects  of  a war  with  us;  and,  1 

- feel  persuaded  that  a peace  made  with  them  at 
this  time,  would  be  followed  by  scenes  of  more 

e daring  outrage  than  those  which  our  frontier  set- 
li  tlements  have  heretofore  suffered, 
o I have  learned  from  an  officer  lately  at  Fort 

- Hawkins,  that  there  is,  in  the  post  office  at  that 
i-  place,  a letter  from  the  department  of  war  to  major 
e general  Jackson.  In  the  hope  of  seeing  him,  and 
l*  ascertaining  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  our 
n operations  in  this  quarter,  and  to  provide  for  sup- 
s plying  the  additional  detachment  of  militia  ordered 

to  this  place,  I have  delayed  my  movement  to  Fort 
h Scott,  until  1 see  or  hear  from  the  general,  or  from 
t the  department  of  war. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  8cc. 
e EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

il  Hon.  J.  C.  Caliioust,  sec’y  of  war. 

[ENCLOSED  1ST  THE  ABOVE.] 

i-  No.  L 

i-  Fort  Scott,  Dec.  27,  1818. 

f;  Sir — Enclosed,  you  will  receive  a copy  of  a let- 

e ter  1 received  yesterday  from  capt.  Irvin.  Can  the 
information  given  by  the  Indian  expresses  be  true? 
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TUe  armed  bout  returned  from  the  vessel  in  the 
Appalachicola  river  yesterday,  and,  although  they 
have  not  progressed  much,  1 was  greatly  gratified 
to  be  informed  that  no  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  on  board  of  them,  except  those  I inform- 
ed you  of  in  my  communications  of  the  20th  and 
21st  inst. 

I consider  the  situation  of  these  vessels  much 
more  safe  than  when  l wrote  to  you  last,  and  have 
little  doubt  I shall  have  them  here  in  ten  days 
from  this  time,  or,  if  not,  I can  unload  them  with 
safety  below,  and  have  them  returned  to  the  bay. 

1 have  no  information  resoecting  the  Georgia 
militia,  or  McIntosh  and  his  Indians,  except  what 
is  contained  in  the  enclosed. 

I have  not  heard  of  provisions  being  on  the  way 
from  Fort  Hawkins,  nor  have  I received  a line  from 
3'ou  since  your  departure  from  this  post. 

1 am,  8tc.  M.  A R BUCKLE, 

Lieut,  col.  commanding. 

Maj.  Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  St.  Mary’s,  Geo. 

No.  2. 

Fort  Gaisf.s,  23d.  Dec.  1817. 

Sin — I received  vour’s  by  Mr.  Laycock,  last 
evening,  expressing  a wish  to  hear  from  this  post. 
This  is  the  third  attempt  that  I have  made  to  give 
you  news  from  here;  this  same  man  was  made  pri- 
stner  on  his  way  t?  your  post,  and  a second  time 
compelled  to  return  back. 

You  are  anxious  to  know  of  the  movement  of  the 
militia  and  Indians — I will  give  you  what  I have 
heard  on  that  subject:  it  was  brought  from  Fort 
Mitchell,  bv  an  Indian  express;  he  received  it  from 
Sum  Sells,  direct  fe  m Fort  Hawkins:  he  states  that 
the  rnili  iu  were  to  leave  the  agency  tin  last  Thurs- 
day. No  word  of  them  here  yet.  He  suited  that 
there  was  considerable  confusion  amongst  them 
about  marching,  and.  that  some  had  refused  to 
march,  and  that  the  agent  h.ad  told  the  Indians 
that  gen.  Gaines  had  no  business  to  go  to  the  In- 
dian towns  and  fire  on  them  in  the  night;  that  he 
Lad  acted  like  the  Indians  themselves  in  doing  so. 
McIntosh  had  come  as  far  as  Fort  Mitchell  on  his 
way,  and  the  agent  has  sent  him  home,  and  told 
him  to  meet  him  at  the  agency,  for  a talk,  in  30 
days,  18  of  which  yet  remain;  and  that  he  should 
not  move  until  the  general  government  should  give 
th-*  order.  This,  I expect,  is  the  case,  for  they 
have  sent  Onis  Haijo  a talk  that  he  was  doing 
wrong  to  be  in  service  in  this  country,  till  the 
agent  should  give  him  orders.  He  further  states, 
that  the  agent  has  sent  a talk  to  Seminola,  to  the 
chief*  to  meet  him,  and  he  would  make  peace  for 
them;  and  the  white  people  should  have  no  satis- 
faction for  what  was  done.  This  is  the  news  here, 
as  it  respects  the  Indians.  I am  induced  to  believe 
they  are  not  coming.  Nothing  new  here  since  you 
heard  from  this  post.  After  all  that  L have  said  to 
the  citizens,  they  are  going  from  the  fort  to  their 
houses.  General  Gaines  directed  me  to  send  you 
a census  of  the  people  at  this  post.  A few  days 
ago  there  were  285  persons  in  the  fort,  60  of  which 
have  left  it.  Tbe  general  directed  me  to  have  a 
large  corn  house  built,  for  the  the  reception  of  the 
people’s  corn.  I have  done  so,  but  they  have  no 
disposition  to  do  so.  I am  constantly  advising  the 
people  to  secure  their  provisions,  but  they  will  not 
take  advice  till  it  will  be  too  late.  So  soon  as  they 
are  done  with  the  schooner,  I shall  expect  a visit 
in  this  neighborhood.  Six  will  he  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy all  the  corn  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  it 
all  remains  at  the  people’s  houses,  without  any  pro- 
tection. 


An  Indian  report  here*  says,  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot’s 
son  is  now  with  the  Indians,  giving  them  instruc- 
tions; and  that  it  was  his  doings  that  Doyle  and 
Ilambly  were  taken.  They  state  that  he  is  with 
Kenhija,  and  that  his  orders  was  to  take  them  to 
him.  The  chiefs  below  here,  sent  word  to  those 
above,  that,  below,  they  have  heard  that  they  were 
in  the  white  peoples’ 'service,  and  that  they  will 
pay  them  a visit  after  a little,  and  reward  them  for 
their  conduct.  Finding  that  those  above  are  not 
coming  down  ?oon,  they  are  considerably  alarmed 
for  fear  they  will  fall  on  them. 

ROBERT  IRVIN. 

Col.  Arbuckle,  comd’g  Fort  Scott. 

No.  3. 

Camp  Cummin g,  10rZi  January,  1818. 

Major  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines:* 

Str — Yours  of  the  8th  is  just  received;  and  I am 
extremely  gratified  to  hear  of  your  arrival  at  Hart- 
fjrd,  as  I already  feel  considerably  relieved.  The 
many  difficulties  which  have  occurred  since  you 
left  us,  from  contractors,  and  together  from  the 
want  of  experience,  I can  assure  you,  has  caused 
me  to  feel  the  responsibility  attached  to  my  com- 
wand;  but  with  your  instructions,  1 flatter  myself 
I shall  now  be  able  to  get  on. 

We  are  now  encamped  about  four  miles  from 
Fort  Black shear,  in  a very  beautiful  and  command- 
ing spot,  with  a considerable  creek  on  each  side, 
about  four  miles  distant,  neither  of  which  can  be 
crossed  with  waggons.  A bridge  was  erected 
on  the  one  in  our  rear,  but  it  is  entirely  gone.  So 
soon  as  the  or.e  in  our  front  falls  sufficiently,  it 
will  be  bridged.  I h:»ve  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  the  roads  repaired,  which  will  be  dene  imme- 
diately. 

Upoucha,  a confidential  Indian,  has  just  arrived 
with  talk  from  Conard,  the  purport  of  which  is  as 
follows:  He  states  that,  since  the  principal  chiefs 
left  home  for  the  agency,  the  whole  of  the  proper- 
ty of  one  of  them  was  taken  off  by  some  of  the 
Fowl  Town  Indians,  and  that  Conard  is  considers- 
bly  alarmed  for  his  own  property,  lie  has  advised 
us  to  be  on  our  guard,  particularly  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  soldiers  strolling  from  tiie'camo,  which,  for 
fear  of  danger,  will  be  attended  to.  We  have  not 
now  on  hand  ten  bushels  of  corn.  Brockman  is  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  again  go  to  tli e 
Ghehavvs;  in  consequence  of  which,  I have,  with  his 
particular  request,  sent  him  with  this  express.  I 
must  refer  you  to  him  for  further  information  as 
to  ilhe  corn  and  provisions  to  be  procured  in  the 
nation. 

1 am  almost  fearful.when  I recollect  for  * moment, 
that  the  time  of  service  for  which  this  detachment, 
has  been  called  on  willjexj>i<e  before  your  object  can 
be  accomplished,  as  the  officers,  with  a few  exc^p- 
Lons,  are  governed  by  the  men,  and  not  the  men  by 
the  officers.  I ani  in  hopes,  however,  that  should 
your  object  not  be  accomplished  by  the  1st  of  next 
month,  1 shall  be  able  to  render  you  an  essent  ial  ser- 
vice by  volunteers  from  rny  command,  should  it  be 
deemed  necessary.  I will,  however,  have  a per- 
sonal interview  with  you  on  the  subject,  on  your  ar- 
rival at  our  camp. 

Not  having  calculated  on  moving  from  this  place 
for  six  or  seven  days,  from  want  of  provisions,  &c. 
T gave  a furlough  to  captain  Melvin  Should  you 
deem  it  necessary  for  us  to  move  before  that  time, 
1 would  be  glad  that  he  would  return. 

I am,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

THOMAS  GLASCOCK. 

Brig.  gen.  com.  D.  G.  M.  U.  S.  S. 
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No.  4. 

Cedar  Creek , 5 o* clock,  23d  Jan.  1818. 

Sin— I was  ordered  this  evening, -by  gen.  Glas- 
cock, to  take  five  men  and  proceed  immediately  to 
meet  captain  Leigh,  who  was  packed  from  Hart- 
ford, with  provisions.  I proceeded  accordingly, 
and  met  him  about  two  miles  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek;  and  capt.  Leigh,  five  men,  and  myself, 
proceeded  on  to  Blackshear’s  works  in  considera- 
ble haste.  When  we  reached  the  creek  we  made  a 
halt,  to  fix  on  a pack  which  was  likely  to  fall  before 
we  crossed.  During  this  stay,  capt.  Leigh,  and  a 
private  of  capt.  Avery’s  company,  by  the  name  of 
Samuel  Loftis,  started  to  cross.  I called  to  the 
captain,  and  observed,  that  he  was  probably  going 
into  danger;  be  replied  not.  As  my  party  and  self 
had  crossed  not  more  than  an  half  an  hour  before,  I 
proceeded,  accompanied  by  this  man  Loftis.  They 
had  not  gotten  entirely  across  the  creek,  when 
they  were  fired  on  by  a party  of  Indians,  the  num- 
ber, I suppose,  to  he  20  or  30,  from  the  report  of 
their  guns,  and  both  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  I im- 
mediately rode  back,  and  ordered  the  provisions, 
together  with  cornet  Isaac  Brown’s  command,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  men,  to  a corner  of  general  Black- 
shear’s  old  work,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
where  we  took  shelter  in  a small  breast  work,  de 
termined  to  secure  the  provisions,  if  possible. 
This  was  the  only  alternative,  as  they  were  planted 
in  the  swamp,  which  was  at  least  100  yards  across, 
and  I not  having  more  than  27  men  under  my  com- 
mand, with  guns.  When  we  completed  our  works, 
capt.  Souther  and  Mr.  John  Bridges  proceeded 
down  the  creek,  in  order  to  make  their  way  across 
to  the  army,  that  general  Glascock  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  murder,  and  we  reinforced;.  that 
reinforcement  has  just  reached  our  works,  com- 
manded by  major  James  Morgan.  I,  with  capt. 
Danmilly’s  company,  will  proceed  with  the  provi- 
sions to  the  army,  and  maj.  Morgan  will  pursue  the 
train. 

I hope,  sir,  as  this  was  written  by  a torch,  that 
-you  will  excuse  or  correct  any  mistake. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  E.  HEARD,  brigade  major. 

No.  5. 

Fort  Mitchell,  30th  Bee.  1818. 

My  Friend — The  messenger  which  was  sent  to 
the  Mackasookies,  has  returned  with  an  answer  to 
our  talk.  The  Mackasookies  say  it  was  not  them 
that  began  the  war;  they  were  sitting  down  in 
peace,  and  the  white  people  came  on  them  in  the 
night  and  fired  on  them.  The  Mackasookies  are 
all  sititing  in  their  town,  and  doing  no  mischief, 
and  waiting  to  see  if  the  white  people  will  make 
peace  wilh  them.  The  people  that  shot  at  the  boat, 
and  killed  all  the  white  people,  were  the  Old  Red 
Sticks  from  the  Upper  town;  them  that  turned 
hostile  last  war.  The  man  that  was  sent  to  the 
Mackasookies  (Hopoie  Haija)  with  a peace  talk, 
met  the  Mackasookies  at  the  half  way  ground  com- 
ing with  a peace  talk  to  us, 

Mr.  Hambly  and  Mr.  Doyle  were  taken  pri- 
soners, Hopoie  Haija  saw  them.  Tustennoja  Che- 
peo  has  gone  to  release  them,  and  carry  them  to 
the  fort  at  St.  Marks*.  I have  sent  you  this  little 
talk  now:  our  meeting  that  you  appointed  will  soon 
be,  and  then  every  thing  will  be  made  straight. 

The  Chehaws  have  received  two  letters  from 
the  army,  and  they  had  nobody  to  read  them, 
and  they  don’t  know  their  contents,  and  wish  the 
jtrmv  could  be  stopped  until  our  meeting  is  over. 

TUSTENNUGE  HOPOIE. 
HOPOIE  HAIJA. 


Head  quarters,  Hartford,  Georgia,  January  26, 18!  8. 

Sir— In  oberhence  to  your*  order  to  me,  of  the 
2d  inst.  I proceeded  to  Savannah;  when,  to  my 
great  mortification,  I found  the  draft  little  further 
advanced  than  when  the  order  first  issued  from  the 
executive  department.  In  a conference  with  lieut. 
col.  Marshall,  I learned  that  the  draft  had  been 
made,  but  that  a number  of  desertions  had  since 
taken  place,  which,  with  forty-seven  determined 
exempt  from  duty,  have  reduced  the  quota  one 
half;  and  that  he  knows  of  no  steps  that  can  be 
adopted,  without  a flagrant  violation  of  the  civil 
law,  to  cause  their  attendance  at  the  general  ren- 
dezvous, if  they  refused  to  go,  which  they  do  al- 
most unanimously.  The  drafts  from  the  34th  regi- 
ment have  progressed  farther  in  their  preparations 
for  the  service,  though  I was  informed  by  lieut. 
col.  Harrison,  that  it  would  be  some  days  before 
they  could  leave  their  homes,  as  an  enquiry  into, 
exemption,  and  a second  draft,  would  be  necessary 
to  fill  their  ranks. 

On  my  leaving  Savannah,  col.  Marshall  informed 
me,  that,  as  soon  as  a second  draft  had  been  ef- 
fected, and  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for 
their  movements,  he  would  address  to  me  a report 
to  that  effect,  at  Fort  Hawkins,  which  has  not  been 
received,  and  I am  left  to  conclude  that  the  ar- 
rangements referred  to,  have  not  been  carried  intro 
effect.  Capt.  Russell  reported  to  me,  that  lie  was 
prepared  to  furnish  the  transportation  necessary 
for  their  movement,  if  it  should  be  required. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

CLINTON  WRIGHT, 
Major  U.  3.  army. 

Gen.  E.  P.  Gainf.s. 

Head  quarters,  Hartford,  Geo.  January  30,  1818, 

Sir — I had  the  honor  to  Receive,  yesterday,  your 
letters  of  the  26th  December  and  16th  of  the  pre- 
sent month;  the  first  having  followed  me  from  Amt> 
lia-Island. 

I have  for  some  months  past  endeavored  to  inform 
myself  of  the  topography  of  the  country  between 
the  Appalachicola  and  St.  Johns,  but  have  received 
only  the  apparently  imperfect  accounts  of  some 
half-blooded  blacks  and  Indians,  as  to  the  western 
part  of  that  tract  of  country.  The  eastern  part  is 
well  known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state 
with  whom  1 have  conversed.  From  Amelia  Island 
to  the  Lochway,  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part, 
what  is  here  called  pine  barren,  nearly  level,  inter- 
sected with  creeks  arid  ponds,  bordered  in  many 
places  with  rich  hammock  land,  which  increases  in 
quantity  and  quality  as  you  approach  the  Lochway 
towns.  From  thence  to  St.  Marks  and  Appalachi- 
cola, the  hammock  land  is  found  in  very  consider- 
able bodies;  much  the  largest  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  is  poor,  sandy  pine  barren.  The  ham- 
mock lands  afford  great  quantities  oflive  oak,  some 
cedar  and  other  valuable  timber.  There  are  several 
large  swamps  on  the  route  between  Loch  way  and  St. 
Marks,  which,  during  a season  of  rainy  weather,  are 
impracticable  without  the  aid  of  boats;  but  the  coun- 
try being  generally  open,  will  admit  of  good  roads 
when  the  weather  is  moderately  dry.  1 have  not  a 
doubt  but  the  army  may  marc!)  with  considerable 
facility  from  the  Appalachicola  to  St.  Johns  or 
Amelia  Island,  with  the  aid  of  a few  vessels  to  send 
provisions,  &c.  from  Fort  Scott  down  the  river,  and 
thence  coastwise  to  the  mouth  of  Suwany  river, 
130  miles  east  of  the  Appalachicola,  and  about  140 
miles  west-south-west  from  Amelia  Island.  The 
last  mentioned  distance  may  be  marched  in  eight 
days,  without  waggons  or  baggage,  the  troops  car- 
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yyinff  their  own'provisions  in  their  haversacks.  A 
movement  from  Amelia  Island,  by  the  way  of  St. 
Johns  and  Loch  way,  as  you  have  suggested,  would, 

I think,  produce  the  desired  effect,  in  co-operation 
with  the  troops  from  Fort  Scott.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject I shall  confer  with  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  division. 

Tly  a letter  from  major  Bankhead,  dated  the  17tli 
of  this  month,  I learn  that  2000  Spanish  troops  are 
reported  to  have  arrived  at  St.  Augustine.  Altho 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  report  received 
by  major  Bankhead,  yet,  whether  it  be  true  or  not, 

I am  satisfied  his  command,  (220  men)  is  quite  too 
small  to  admit  of  any  detachment,  other  than  that 
at  Trader’s  Hill.  There  should,  indeed,  be  not  less 
than  this  number  stationed  at  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hill,  and  a much  greater  number  up- 
on the  frontier  between  that  point  and  this.  By  a 
letter  from  W.  Harris,  esq.  of  Telfair,  I am  inform- 
ed that  a party  of  Indians  killed  a Mr.  Dan’l  Dikes 
and  his  family,  a few  days  past,  on  the  St.  Tilla,  40 
miles  from  the  town  of  Jackson,  T elfair  court  house. 

I immediately  detached  a troop  of  cavalry  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  out  a 
detachment  of  infantry,  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
and  secure  the  intermediate  frontier  from  a similar 
outrage. 

Accompanying  this  I enclose  a monthly  return  of 
the  detachment  of  Georgia  militia,  under  brig.  gen. 
Glascock,  which  was  received  not  until  this  day.  1 
had  confidently  believed,  that  the  proper  returns 
of  this  detachment  had  been  duly  forwarded  by 
major  Nicks,  who  mustered  and  inspected  the 
same,  to  the  adjutant  and  inspector  general’s  office. 

With  extreme  regret  I have  to  state,  that  the 
expected  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  detach- 
ment has  entirely  failed.  An  attempt  to  obtain 
volunteers,  to  continue  in  service  until  the  arrival 
of  the  detachment  from  major  gen.  Floyd’s  division, 
produced  but  40  men.  The  enclosed  report  of 
major  Wright,  assistant  adjutant  general,  contains 
a discouraging  picture  of  that  detachment.  It  can- 
not he  expected  at  this  place  before  the  10th  of 
next  month,  nor  is  it  probable  that  more  than  250 
or  300,  out  of  the  500  called  for,  can  be  got  into 
service. 

The  enclosed  papers,  No.  I to  4,  contain  copies 
of  my  last  correspondence  with  the  contractor’s 
agent. 

The  acting  quarter  master,  lieut.  Reiser,  has 
purchased  the  greater  part  of  the  provision  issued 
during  the  present  month,  and  is  now  engaged  in 
the  purchase-of  30,000  rations,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  on  the  way  to  Fort  Scott,  by  the  way 
of  Flint  river.  To  pay  for  these  supplies  I have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  ten  thousand 
' dollars  from  the  governor  of  Georgia,  upon  a pro- 
prise  to  replace  the  amount  in  three  months  from 
the  23d  instant.  I had  taken  the  liberty  to  send  to 
Augusta  a draft  upon  the  department  of  war,  for 
15,000  dollars,  but  could  not  obtain  money  on  the 
draft  without  suffering  a discount  of  per  cent. 
>vhich  was  totally  inadmissible. 

Tbe  15,000  dollars  forwarded  by  your  order  be- 
ing required  to  pay  the  expense  of  transportation, 
for  which  this  sum  will  be  insufficient,  I have  to 
request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars,  on  account  of  the  supply 
of  rations,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  excellency  gov. 
Rabun,  to  replace  that  sum  advanced  by  him. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
ohedicut  servant,  EDMUND  P.  GAINES. 

♦The  hon,  John  C.  Calhoun, 

• Secretary  of  war. 


[enclosed  in  the  above.] 

No.  1. 

Head  quarter*,  Hartford,  Geo.  January  12,  1813. 
Srn— • I have  received  your  report,  in  which  you 
state  that  you  have  some  rations  “on  the  way:”  but 
you  do  not  state  where,  or  in  what  quantities  they 
are  to  be  found.  Let  me  be  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject without  delay. 

Having  been  informed  by  brig.  gen.  Glascock, 
that  he  has  not  been  regularly  supplied  with  rations 
by  you;  that  he  had  advanced  you  2000  dollars  to 
purchase  pork  for  the  detachment  of  Georgia  mili- 
tia under  his  command,  (which  1 directed  you  to 
forward  to  this  place  for  that  detachment)  I learn 
that  you  have  not  complied  with  my  requisition  or 
order.  Should  this  apparent  neglect  remain  longer 
unexplained, your  continuance  as  contractor’s  agent 
or  as  sutler,  within  the  limits  of  my  command,  will 
be  no  longer  tolerated. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  E.  P.  GAINES, 

Major  general  ©ommanding. 
O.  W.  Call  is,  contractor’s  agent,  Fort  Hawkins. 

No.  2. 

Hartford,  January  23,  1818. 

Sir — Your  communication  of  the  12th  is  received 
— to  the  several  subjects  therein  referred,  and  to 
others,  I have  the  honor  to  reply  as  viz:  The  rations 
reported  to  have  been  on  hand,  were  at  Fort  llawr 
kins,  Creek  agency,  Fort  Mitchell  and  Fori  Gaines; 
estimated,  at  Fort  Hawkins,  say  10  or  15.000  rations 
of  pork  and  beef,  and  of  flour  four  or  five  thousand 
rations;  at  the  agency,  9000  rations  of  flour,  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  the  smaller  parts:  at  Fort 
Mitchell,  10,000  rations  of  flour,  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  vinegar;  and  at  Fort  Gaines,  only  6 or 
7000  rations  of  flour. 

The  2000  dollars  received  of  gen.  Glascock,  I 
did  not  understand  was  to  be  applied  exclusively 
to  the  purchase  of  pork.  My  disbursnments  in  the 
purchase  of  provisions  has  considerably  exceeded 
that  sum  since  the  receipt  of  it,  which  was  on  the 
10th  of  December  last.  Of  this  fact  I shall  be  able 
to  convince  the  general,  by  areferrence  to  my  book 
and  other  vouchers,  ©n  that  subject.  It  is  true,  that 
the  balance  of  pork  left  at  Fort  Hawkins  was  not 
forwarded  to  this  place,  in  compliance  with  your 
orders:  This  non-compliance  proceeded  from  no 

disposition  to  evade,  or  treat  with  indifference,  the 
orders  of  the  general;  but  for  want  of  immediate 
means  of  transporting  it.  In  short,  allow  me  to  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  if  I have,  or  if  l may  disobey 
your  orders,  it  is  alone  ascribable  to  the  want  of 
means  for  compliance.  With  regard  to  the  flour 
refused  at  Fort  Hawkins,  afterwards  transported  to 
and  sold  at  this  place  to  the  troops,  by  Mr.  Lavake, 
1 report  that  it  was  never  the  property  of  the  con- 
tractor; that  it  was  inspected  and  refused  as  his; 
that  it  was  transported  and  sold  by  him  without 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  contractor  or  his 
agent.  I have  the  honor  io  be,  &c. 

O.  W.  CALL1S,  Contractor’s  agent. 
Major  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  commanding*,  &.c. 

No.  3. 

Head  quarters,  Hartford,  Geo.  January  19,  1818. 

The  army  contractor  :»  hereby  required  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  daily  issue  of  2000  complete  rations,  to 
United  States’  troops  and  militia,  at  tbe  new  fort 
now  building  on  Flint  river,  near  the  Chehaw  vil- 
lage; and  to  have  in  store,  at  that  fort,  by  the  20th 
day  of  next  month,  (February)  60,000  complete  ra- 
tions; the  meat  par.,  of  which  o consist  of  good 
pickled  pork  or  bacon  E.  P.  GAINES, 

Major  general  commanding! 
Benjamin  G,  Orr,  esq.  army  contractor, 
dr  his  agent,  Fort  Hawkins. 
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No.  4.  Hartford , January  24,  1818. 

Sm — [ have  the  honor  to  acknow  ledge  the  receipt 
of  yo’.'i.F  requisition,  under  date  of  the  19th,  and  to 
report  that  the  contractor  cannot  comply  with  it  in 
full;  hut  that  there  is  engaged  to  the  contract  to 
have  been  delivered  at  Fort  Hawkins,  on  the  20th 
of  this  month,  70,000  rations  of  pork,  which,  toge- 
ther vyith  the  provisions  the  money  1 have,  or  may 
liave,  will  procure,  shall  be  furnished  the  troops. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  O.  W.  C ALIAS, 

Contractors  agent. 

Major  general  Caines. 

No.  5. 

Fort  Scotty  12 th  January,  1818. 

Sra — On  the  16th  inst.  I had  the  honor  to  inform 
you  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  in  charge  of  brevet 
major  Muhlenberg,  and  to  enclose  to  you  the  resig- 
nation of  1st  lieut.  Sharp,  of  the  corps  of  artillery; 
the  acceptance  of  which  I recommend,  on  account 
of  bis  intemperate  habits.  Since  that  period,  lieut. 
Johnson,  of  the  same  corps,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, whicn  is  herewith  enclosed.  I would  also 
recommend  that  his  wish  to  leave  the  service  should 
he  gratified,  as  his  conduct  in  a skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  some  time  since,  was  not  such  as  to  evi- 
dence his  being  well  qualified  for  the  profession  of 
arms. 

1 have  permitted  him  and  It.  Sharp  to  be  absent 
■until  the  acceptance  of  their  resignations  may  be 
published,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  herewith 
enclosed  is  a copy  of  It.  Sharp’s  letter  of  resignation. 

On  the  4th  inst.  I crossed  the  Flint  liver,  about 
14  miles  above  this  post,  and  proceeded  to  Fowl 
Town,  which  had  been  deserted;  I burnt  it,  and  on 
the  next  day  arrived  at  Allapulges,  a small  town 
about  14  miles  south  east  of  this  post.  It  had  also 
been  abandoned,  and  the  cattle  and  stock  of  every 
kind  removed,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Fowl  Town. 

1 am  informed  they  have  gone  to  or  beyond  the  Oak- 
lochy  river,  there  to  place  their  women  and  pro- 
perty in  greater  security,  and  better  prepare  them- 
selves for  war.  They  contiuue  to  have  considera- 
ble intercourse  with  the  Indians  at  Cnatahoochie, 
many  of  whom  were  with  them,  and  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  lieut.  Scott  and  liis  party,  and  in  the 
attack  on  our  vessels  ascending  the  river,  under 
the  command  of  brevet  major  Muhlenberg.  You 
have  herewith  a copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Irvin, 
commanding  at  Fort  Gaines.  I cannot  believe  the 
information  it  contains,  yet  I have  been  informed, 
a few  days  since,  that  the  Indians  on  the  Chataboo- 
chie,  below  Fort  Gaines,  have  received  information 
from  the  agent  for  the  Greek  nation,  that  they  are 
to  use  their  pleasure  in  joining  us,  as  we  are  the 
aggressors.  But  few  of  them  require  great  in- 
ducement to  act  in  the  war — but  most  if  on  our 
side;  and  should  the  war  with  the  lower  Creeks 
terminate  on  the  terms  represented  by  Mr.  Irvin, 
it  will  be  but  risking  little  to  say,  the  peace  will 
be  of  short  duration.  The  force  of  this  place  is 
much  too  small  to  advance  against  the  euerny,  and 
1 have  not  received  the  least  information  of  the 
Georgia  rail  ilia,  or  McIntosh’s  Indians,  except 
what  is  contained  in  Mr.  Irvin’s  letter,  or  a line 
from  gen.  Gaines  since  his  departure. 

I have  but  about  two  dtys  rations  of  meat,  and 
something  upwards  of  thirty  days  rations  of  flour 
-an  hand,  and  without  advice  of  additional  supplies 
being  on  the  way;  and  should  capt.  Burch,  who  is 
now  at  Fort  Gaines,  (with  a command  of  120  men) 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  beef,  not  succeed,  and 
the  contractor’s  agents  persist  in  neglecting  their 
duty  much  longer,  the  consequences  must  be 


greatly  disastrous  to  the  troops,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cnatahoochie. 

I have  sent  captain  Cummings  to  the  bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  should  any  vessel 
arrive  there  with  provision;  and  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  maintain  my  position;  yet  I do  greatly 
fear,  my  best  exertions  to  do  so  will  fail.  I detach- 
ed a servant  and  four  mounted  men  on  express  to 
Fort  Hawkins  on  the  21st  ult.  and  have  not  since 
heard  of  them.  I shall  write  to  the  Creek  agent  by 
the  present  opportunity,  and  enclose  to  him  a copy 
of  Mr.  Irvine’s  letter. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obed’t  servant, 

M.  ARBUCKLE,  It.  coi.  7ih  infi.  com’ng. 
Major  gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 

Commanding  Southern  Division,  Nashville,  Ten; 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  received 
a lerter  from  gen.  Gaines,  dated  on  the  2U  .h  ultimo, 
at  Hartford.  The  contractor’s  agent  in  that  quar- 
ter, 1 am  informed,  has  failed,  and  the  militia  are 
now  about  ninety  miles  above  this,  badly  supplied 
with  provisions.  Capt.  Burch  has  informed  me, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  30  or  40  head  of 
beef  cattle  at  Fort  Gaines.  He  will  b*  compelled 
to  take  them,  as  the  people  refuse  to  sell.  M.  A. 

No,  6. 

Sir— I received  your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo, 
yesterday,  after  writing  to  major  general  Jackson. 

A copy  of  my  letter  to  him  is  enclosed,  which  will 
exhibit  to  you  the  state  of  things  in  this  quarter. 

1 have  heard  nothing  more  of  col.  Brearly,  or 
the  militia,  except  that  they  were  within  25  sidles 
of  the  Flint  river  on  the  4th  inst.  Brockman  wrote 
me  on  that  date,  and  informed  me  that  he  was  en. 
gaged  procuring  provision  for  the  militia,  the  con- 
tractor having  tailed  to  supply.  This,  with  the  in- 
formation you  gave  on  that  subject,  has  induced 
me  to  contract  with  Mr.  McCullock  to  deliver 
15,000  rations  of  meat  at  this  post,  in  20  days  from 
this  time,  12$  cents  per  ration.  Should  he  fulfil 
his  agreement,  and  capt.  Burch  succeed  in  procur- 
ing 30  or  40  head  of  beef  cattle,  I think  that  sup- 
plyfcwill  last  the  troops  until  provisions  are  receiv- 
ed from  New  Orleans.  Our  horses  have  a distem- 
per among  them,  which  I fear  will  destroy  a great 
number  of  them. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
M-  Alt  BUCKLE,  lieut.  col.  comd’g. 
Major  general  E.  P.  Gaines, 

Commanding  E.  S.  D.  S.  St.  Mary’s,  Geo. 

No.  7. 

Fort  Scott,  18 th  Jun.  18.18. 
Sin— I have  received  information  this  evening, 
which  1 have  no  doubt  may  be  relied  on,  that  the 
whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
are  to  have  a meeting  somewhere  near  the  mouth 
of  Flint  river,  on  the  2lst  mst.  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Chatahoochie,  and  the  reduction 
of  this  post.  In  the  latter  object  they  expect  to 
succeed,  owing  to  our  want  of  supplies,  and  their 
calculations  ^are  not  without  a reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  should  not  uncommon  exertions  be 
made  to  supply  us  from  your  quarter:  as  this  com- 
mand has  been  without  meat  at  this  time  for  five  or 
six  days,  and  have  barely  a hope  of  receiving  a tem- 
porary supply  by  a command  sent  to  Fort  Gainea 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a few  beef  cattle. 

I have  heard  from  the  bay  this  evening;  one  ves- 
sel has  arrived  there  with  clothing  and  military 
stores,  having  on  board  very  little,  if  any  more  pro- 
visions, than  will  be  required  by  the  command  on 
board  of  her,  and  without  certain  information  ojf 
other  vessels  being  on  the  way. 
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I have  to  request  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you 
without  loss  of  time,  and  that  you  will  inform  a»e 
of  the  prospect  of  supplies  from  your  quarter. 

I am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servt. 

M.  ARHUOKLE,  lieut.  col.  comd’g. 
Rrig.  gen.  Glascock,  Chehaw  Town,  Flint  river. 

Letters  from  thenar  department  to  major  gen.  Gaines, 
to  major  gen.  Jackson,  and  to  the  governor  of  the 
vtlabatna  territory. 

Extracts  of  a letter  from  George  Graham,  acting 
secretary  of  war.  to  general  Gaines,  dated  the 
30th  October,  1817, 

“I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.  covering  a copy  of  the 
reply  which  was  made  by  ten  of  the  Seminole  towns, 
to  the  demand  made  by  you,  on  them,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  murderers  of  some  of  our  citizens.” 
“The  papers  have  been  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent, and  I am  instructed  by  him  to  inform  you, 
that  he  approves  of  the  movement  of  the  troops 
from  fort  Montgomery  to  fort  Scott.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  additional  force,  he  flatters  himself, 
will,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  Se- 
minoles  from  committing  further  depredations, 
and,  perhaps  of  inducing  them  to  make  reparation 
for  the  murders  which  they  have  committed  — 
Should  they,  however,  persevere  in  their  refusal  to 
make  such  reparation,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  presi- 
dent that  you  should  not  on  that  account , pass  the 
line,  and  make  an  attack  upon  them  within  the  li- 
mits of  Florida^  until  you  shall  have  received  fur- 
ther instructions  from  this  department.” 

“You  are  authorised  to  remove  the  Indians  still 
remaining  on  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  made 
by  general  Jackson  with  the  Creeks  and  in  doing 
so,  it  may  be  proper  to  retain  some  of  them  as  hos- 
tages, until  reparation  may  have  been  made  for  the 
depredations  which  have  been  committed.  On  this 
subject,  however,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  re- 
moving them,  you  will  exercise  your  discretion.— 
McIntosh  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation, 
who  were  here  some  time  since,  expressed  then, 
decidedly,  the  unwillingness  to  permit  any  of  the 
hostile  Indians  to  return  to  their  nation.” 

“P.  S.  The  authority  to  remove  the  Indians  will, 
of  course,  not  extend  to  those  Indians,  and  their 
families,  who  have  claims  to  reservations  of  land 
under  the  trea'-y.” 

Copy  of  a letter  from  George  Graham,  acting  se- 
cretary of  war,  to  general  Gaines,  dated  2d  of 
December,  1817. 

Sik — Your  letter  of  the  9th  ult.  advising  of  the 
call  on  the  governor  of  Georgia,  to  assemble  the 
auxiliary  force  which  had  been  previously  required 
by  you  at  fort  ilawkins,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  has 
been  received. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  letter  addressed  to  you  from 
this  department  on  the  30th  October,  will  have 
been  received;  and  that  you  will  confine  your  ope- 
rations to  the  objects  stated  in  that  communication, 
and  to  such  a disposition  of  the  regular  force  un- 
der your  command,  as  will  deter  tne  Seminole  In- 
dians  from  making  further  depredations  on  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia. 

The  state  of  our  negociation  with  Spain,  and  the 
temper  manifested  by  the  principal  European  pow- 
ers, make  it  impolitic,  in  the  opinion  oftiiQ  presi- 
dent, to  move  a force  at  this  time  into  the  Spanish 
posessions,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  chastising  the 
Seminoles  for  depredations  which  have  heretofore 
been  committed  by  them,- 
I have,  Stc.  he. 


Copy  of  a letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  to  gen.  Gaines,  dated  9th  December,  1817. 
Sir— Your  Vetter  bearing  date  the  21st  ultimo, 
and  advising  of  the  arrival  of  the  1st  brigade  at  fort 
Scott  on  the  19  ultimo,  and  of  the  subsequent  at- 
tack on  the  Indians  at  Fowl-town,  has  been  receiv- 
ed. Although  the  necessity  of  this  attack  and  the 
consequent  effusion  of  blood  is  exceedingly  to 
be  regretted,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  prompt 
measures  which  were  taken  by  you  on  your  arrival 
at  fort  Scott,  and  the  display  of  such  an  efficient 
force  in  that  quarter,  will  induce  the  Indians  to  ab- 
stain from  further  depredations  and  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Referring  to  the  letters  addressed  to  you  from 
this  department  on  the  30th  October,  and  2d  of 
December,  as  manifesting  the  views  of  the  presi- 
dent, I have  to  request  that  you  conform  to  the  in- 
structions therein  given.  Should  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, assemble  in  force  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
line,  and  persevere  in  committing  hostilities  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States,  you  will,  in  that 
event,  exercise  a sound  discretion,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  crossing  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  at' 
tacking  them,  and  breaking  up  their  towns. 

I have,  he.  he. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of 
war,  to  general  Gaines,  dated  16ih  December* 
1817. 

Sir — On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  should  the 
Seminole  Indians  still  refuse  to  make  reparation 
for  their  outrages  and  depredations  on  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  yoti  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  inarch 
across  the  Florida  line,  and  to  attack  them  within 
its  limits,  should  it  be  found  necessary,  unless 
they  should  shelter  themselves  under  a Spanish 
fort.  In  the  last  event,  you  will  immediately  notify 
this  department. 

I have,  he.  he. 

Department  of  nar,  Dec.  26th,  1817. 

Sir — You  will  repair,  with  as  little  delay  as  prac- 
ticable, to  Fort  Scott,  and  assume  the  immediate 
command  of  the  forces  in  that  section  of  the  south- 
ern division. 

The  increasing  display  of  hostile  intentions  by 
the  Seminole  Indians,  may  render  it  necessary  to 
concentrate  all  the  contiguous  and  disposable 
force  of  your  division,  upon  that  quarter.  The  re-- 
gular  force  now  there  is  about  eight  hundred 
strong,  and  one  thousand  militia  of  the  state  of 
Georgia  are  called  into  service.  General  Gaines 
estimates  the  strength  of  the  Indians  at  2709. 
Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  our  numbers  are  too 
small  to  beat  the  enemy,  you  will  call  on  the  execu- 
tives of  the  adjacent  slates  for  such  an  additional 
militia  force  as  you  may  deem  requisite 

General  Gaines  had  been  ordered  early  in  last 
month  to  repair  to  Amelia  Island.  It  is  presumed 
that  he  ha>,  therefore,  relinquished  the  command 
alFortSoott.  Subsequent  orders  have  been  given 
to  general  Gaines,  (copies  of  which  will  be  furnish- 
ed you)  advising  him  that  yo,u  would  be  directed  to 
take  command,  and  directing  him  to  re  assume, 
should  he  deem  the  public  interest  to  require  it, 
the  command  at  Fort  Scott,  until  you  should  arrive 
there,  if,  however,  the  general  should  have  pro- 
gressed to  Florida,  before  the  subsequent  orders 
inay  have  reached  him,  he  was  instructed  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Seminole  towns,  through  the  Floridas, 
provided  the.  strength  of  his  command  at  Amelia 
would  ju-tify  his  engaging  in  oflensiv.  operations. 

With  u is  view,  you  may  be  prepared  to  concen 
trafe  youi  forces  and  to  adopt  the  necessary  m ea 
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sures,  to  terminate  a conflict,  which  it  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  president,  from  considerations  of  hu- 
manity, to  avoid,  hut  which  is  now  made  necessary, 
by  their  settled  hostility. 

L With  threat  respect,  I have  the  honor,  &e. 

J C.  CALHOUN. 

Maj.  gen.  Andrew  Jackson, 
comd’g.  southern  division. 

Department  of  war,  Dec.  26th,  1817. 
Sir — Your  letter  of  Nov.  the  26th,  and  of  the 
second  and  third  inst.  were  received  by  this  morn- 
ing’s mail.  The  fate  of  the  detachment  under 
lieutenant  Scott,  is  much  to  be  regretted;  but, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  no  blame  can  attach 
to  yourself,  or  the  officers  immediately  concerned. 
When  the  order  of  the  12th  November  was  given, 
directing  you  to  repair  to  Amelia  Island,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Seminoles  would  have  been  brought 
to  their  reason,  without  an  actual  use  of  force,  and 
that  their  hostility  would  not  assume  so  serious  an 
aspect.  It  is  now  a subject  of  much  regret,  that  the 
service  in  that  quarter  has  been  deprived  of  your 
well  known  skill  and  vigilance. 

Before  this  will  reach  you,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
views  of  the  president,  in  relation  to  the  settlemenf 
on  Amelia  Island,  will  have  been  effected.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  it  is  his  wish  that  you  should  im- 
mediately repair  to  Fort  Scott;  and  resume  the 
command,  till  general  Jackson’s  arrival,  to  whom 
orders  have  this  day  been  sent  to  command  there; 
or,  if  you  should  think  the  force  under  your  com- 
mand sufficient,  and  other  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit, to  penetrate  through  the  Floridas,  and  co  ope- 
rate in  the  attack  on  the  Seminoles.  I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the 
country  between  Amelia  Island  and  their  towns, 
to  say  whether  it  is  practicable,  or  wbat  would  be 
the  best  route;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  St.  John’s  river, 
to  effect  the  object.  Should  it  be  practicable,  it 
is  probable  efficient  aid  might  be  given  to  the  at- 
tack on  them,  as  the  attention  of  their  warriors 
must  be  wholly  directed  towards  Fort  Scott. 
Should  you  think  it  practicable  and  advisable  to 
co-operate  with  the  force  under  your  command, 
you  will  leave  a sufficient  number  at  Amelia  Isl- 
and, to  retain  the  possession  of  that  place. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
Brevet  maj.  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines. 

An  extract  of  a letter  to  brevet  maj.  gen.  Edmund 
P.  Gaines,  dated,  “department  of  war,  January 
16th  1818.” 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
war  with  the  Seminoles  should  be  terminated 
speedily,  and  with  exemplary  punishment  for  hos 
tilities  so  unprovoked.  Orders  were  issued  soon 
after  my  arrival  here,  directing  the  war  to  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  its  speedy  and  effectual  termination. 
The  orders,  I presume,  have  been  received. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  you  had  repaired 
to  Amelia  Island,  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  it 
being  uncertain  how  long  you  might  be  detained 
there,  the  state  of  things  at  Fort  Scott  made  it 
necessary  to  order  general  Jackson  to  t.tke  com- 
mand there.  From  his  known  promptitude,  it  is 
presumable  that  his  arrival  may  be  soon  expected; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  full  confidence  is  placed  in 
your  well  established  military  talents.  I hope  the 
junction  of  the  militia  will  enable  you  to  carry  ou 
offensive  operations,  and  to  restrain  the  enemy 
from  depredations  on  the  frontier. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary 
of  war,  to  maj.  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  dated  29th 
January,  1818. 

“Your  letters  of  the  12th  and  13th  ihst.  are  re- 
ceived. The  measures  you  have  taken  to  bring  an 
efficient  force  into  the  field,  are  approbated;  and  a 
confident  hope  is  entertained,  that  a speedy  and 
successful  termination  of  the  Indian  war  will  fob 
low  your  exertions.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  to 
maj.  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  dated  “Department 
of  war,  Feb.  6th,  1818. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo,  and  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  president  of 
all  the  measures  which  you  have  adopted  to  ter 
minatethe  rupture  with  the  Indians.  The  honor 
of  our  arms,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  our  country, 
requires  that  it  should  be  as  speedily  terminated  as 
practicable;  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  your 
skill  and  promptitude  assures  us  that  peace  will  he 
restored  on  such  conditions  as  will  make  it  hono- 
rable and  permanent.” 

Department  of  war,  13th  May,  1818. 
Str — -Your  letter  of  the  15th  April,  was  a few 
days  since  received.  Not  anticipating  your  return 
to  the  territory,  my  last  communication  was  di- 
rected to  your  former  residence  in  Georgia;  but,  I 
presume  it  has  been  forwarded  to  you, and  l will  not* 
therefore,  repeat  its  contents.  I do  hope  that  the 
war  has,  ere  this,  terminated  in  the  submission  of 
the  Seminoles;  but,  if  this  should  not  be  the  fact, 
you  will  make  such  arrangements,  and  incur  such 
expense,  as,  in  your  judgment,  the  defence  of  the 
territory  may  require.  You  are  authorised  to 
draw  on  the  department  for  funds  to  cover  the  dis- 
bursements  you  may  order.  Enclosed  is  a copy  of 
the  order  authorising  general  Gaines  to  carry  the 
war  into  Florida,  and  you  will  consider  it  as  fur- 
nishing authority  to  the  troops  of  the  territory  to 
pass  the  Florida  line,  should  it  be  necessary.  I 
send  also  a copy  of  a message  of  the  president, 
communicating  information  in  relation  to  the  Semi- 
nole war.  General  Jackson  is  vested  with  full 
powers  to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  which 
he  may  judge  best.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

J C.  CALHOUN. 

His  excellency  W.  W.  Bibb, 

Governor  of  the  Alabanvt  territory. 

Department  of  war,  1 9th  Aug.  1818. 
Sir— I send  the  enclosed  extract  from  the  let- 
ter of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, in  relation  to  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola.  My 
instructions  to  you  of  the  14th  inst.  contained  the 
substance  of  this  extract;  and  my  object  in  com- 
municating it  now  is,  that  you  may  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  precise  ideas  communicated  to  the 
Spanish  minister,  in  case  any  difficulty  should 
occur.  I have,  &c-  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Gen.  E.  P.  Gaines: 

Department  of  war,  14f/i  Aug.  1818. 
Sir — I enclose  for  your  information  a copy  of  the 
orders  to  general  Gaines,  growing  out  of  the  late 
decision  of  the  president,  relative  to  St.  Marks 
and  Pensacola. 

I was  directed  by  the  president  to  wait  the  re- 
ply of  the  Spanish  minister  to  Mr.  Adams’  letter 
to  him,  which  not  being  received  until  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  has  caused  so  great  a delay  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  send  the  orders  direct  to 
general  Gaines,  without  passing  them  through 
you.  I have,  &c.  J.  C.  C VLHOUN. 

Major  gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Nashville,  Ten, 
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Department  of  State,  14-th  Jlng.  1818. 

Sir — The  President  having-  determined  to  restore 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  with  the  Barancas,  to  the 
Spanish  authority,  1 am  directed  to  issue  orders  to 
carry  this  determination  into  effect.  You  will,  ac- 
cordingly, give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  com- 
mandant at  Pensacola  to  surrender  that  place  with 
the  Barancas,  to  any  Spanish  officer  properly  au- 
thorised to  receive  them.  Authority  from  the  go- 
vernor general  at  the  Havana,  or  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter, Don  Onis,  is  considered  sufficient:  or,  in  case 
the  governor,  late  in  possession  of  West  Florida, 
Don  Jose  Masot,  should  himself  appear  to  receive 
possession,  it  will  be  restored  to  him  on  his  own 
authority.  St.  Marks  will  be  restored  to  the  late 
Spanish  commandant,  should  he  appear  to  receive 
it,  or  to  any  officer  having  similar  authority,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pensacola,  prov.ded  he  is  accompanied 
with  a sufficient  force  to  garrison  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  post  from  being  seized  by  the  hostile  Indians. 
Its  situation  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  Indians,  ren- 
ders this  precaution  necessary.  You,  who  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  post,  will  be  able  t*  give  precise  instruc- 
tions on  this  point.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  SpanislT 
.force  be  so  considerable  as  will  probably  prevent 
any  attempt  by  the  Indians  to  occupy  it. 

Public  property  will  be  restored  in  the  condition, 
as  far  as  practicable,  in  which  It  was^taken  possession. 
of.  On  evacuating  these  posts,  you  will  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  be  the  best  calculated  to  hold 
the  Indians, still  remaining  hostile,  in  check,  and  to 
cover  our  frontier.  To  effect  these  objects,  it  is 
thought  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  post  to 
the  west  of  the  Appalachicola,  within  the  Florida 
line,  as  the  Indians  in  that  quarter  are  said  to  be 
very  inconsiderable.  You  will,  accordingly,  station 
the  troops  which  may  be  thought  to  be  necessary 
fbr  the  protection  of  that  portion  of  the  frontier  on 
our  side  of  the  line,  unless  your  impression  should 
be  decidedly  different  from  that  I have  stated:  in 
which  event,  you  will  take  post  at  any  point  which 
you  may  judge  proper,  within  the  court  try  possessed 
By  the  Indians.  On  the  east  of  the  Appalachicola 
vou  may  station^the  troops  on  either  side  of  the 
tine,  as  you  may  judge  proper.  Fort  GadsdeAi,  be- 
sides admitting  of  great  facility  for  supplies,  ap- 
peal’s to  be  a very  commanding  position,  and  ought 
not  to  be  evacuated.  Should  you  think  so,  you  will 
retain  it,  and  garrison  it  with  a sufficient  force. 

I trust  you  will  be  able  to  make  such  a distribu- 
tion of  your  command  ns  to  aff  ord,  with  vigilance, 
effectual  protection  to  tile  frontier,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  militia.  It  is  of  gTcat  importance,  if  the 
militia  can  be  dispensed  with,  not  to  call  them  into 
actual  service,  as  it  is  harassing  to  them,  and  ex- 
hausting tt>  the  treasury.  Protection  is  the  first 
object,  and  the  second  is  protection  by  the  regular 
force. 

I have,  Sec.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Brevet  MajoY  General  E.  P.  Gaines, 

Fort  Hawkins,  Georgia. 

[This  condudca  the  letters  from  the  War  Depart- 
rtn-nt  to  Generals  Jackson  and  Gabies,  and  to  Governor 
iiibl>.) 
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Letters  from  mujorrgeneral  Jackson,  t j the  liar 
Department. 

Head- Quarters,  Division  South , 

JVushville,  2Qt/-.  January,  1818. 
Sin — In  a communication  to  you  of  the  12'di  inst 
I acknowledged  the  receipt  of  your  order  of  the 
26th  ult.  and  advised  you  of  the  appeal  I had  made 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  West  Tennesseeans.  On 
yesterday,  the  officers  who  had  so  gallantly  lieadid 
the  Tennessee  mounted  volunteers  during  the 
Creek  campaigns,  met  me  at  this  place,  and  gave 
every..u3surunce  of  their  ability  to  assemble  two  regi- 
ments of  mounted  gun-men,  by  the  31st  inst.  at  any 
designated  point  within  the  western  part  of  tins 
state.  I have  ordered  them  to  rendezvous  at  Fay- 
etteville, and  as  many  as  may  appear  on  the  3l*st 
inst.  or  the  1st  of  February,  to  be  mustered,  and  re- 
ceived into  service  for  six  months,  (if  not  sooner  dis* 
charged,)  by  my  Inspector  General.  The  contrac- 
tor has  instructions  to  issue  to  these  troops  20  (lavs' 

! rations,  and  evory  measure  lias  been  adopted  to  fi  » 
cilitate  their  march,  via  Fort  Jackson,  by  the  most 
direct  practicable  route,  to  Fort  Scott.  These 
troops  will  be  well  supplied  as  far  as  Fort  Jackson, 
and  there  the  necessary  provisions  may  be  obtained, 
and  packed  to  answer  their  immediate  wants,  until 
they  are  intercepted  by  supplies  from  below:  Ma  j. 

Fanning  has  been  despatched  to  Fort  Hawkins,  to 
purchase  and  forward  on  these  supplies  to  the  most 
convenient  point  of  interception.  I have  advanced 
to  him  two  thousand  dollars,  with  authority  to  draw 
on  the  Quarter  Master  General  for  any  additional 
sums  wanted,  and  imposed  upon  him  the  temporary 
duties  of  Deputy  Quarter  Master  General.  I «>m 
compelled  to  this  arrangement  from  an  impression 
that  there  can  be  no  officer  of  the  Quarter  Master’s 
department  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hawkins;  and 
Col.  Gibson  could  not  possibly  reach  that  neigh- 
borhood, to  effect  the  objects  wished. 

My  Inspector  General,  Col.  Hayne,  (no  Brigadier 
General  having  volunteered  his  services,)  is  charged 
with  Conducting  the  march  of  the  two  regiments  of 
Tennessee  volunteers,  to  the  southern  frontier. 

From  the  contents  of  Col.  Arbuclcle's  and  Majol* 
Muhlenberg’s  lettej-s,  copies  of  which  are  herewith 
enclosed,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  the  former 
must  remain  inactive,  and  that  the  latter  is  in  u dan- 
gerous situation.  Every  information  fron*  our 
southern  frontier  justifies  the  decisive  measures  I 
have  taken,  and  urges  the  prompt  movement  of  the 
volunteers  called  into  service.  I trust  you  will 
view  the  subject  in  the  same  light,  and  that  my  ar- 
rangements may  meet  with  your  entire  approbation. 
The  troops  now  assembled  on  our  southern  boun- 
dary, reinforced  with  the  Tennessee  volunteers 
called  into  service,  will  enable  me  to  inffict  speedy 
and  merited  chastisement  on  the  deluded  Seminoles, 
l remain  here  to  facilitate  every  arrangement  for 
the  prompt  movement  of  the  Tennessee  detach- 
ment, but  will  leave  this  on  the  22d  inst.  for  Fort 
Seott,  via  Fort  Hawkins. 

From  Col.  Arbuckle's  letter  I am  advised  of  the 
departure  of  Gen.  Gaines  from  Fort  Scott;  and  the 
newspapers  communicate  the  information  of  ihe 
Georgia  contingency  being  commanded  by  a Briga- 
dier-General. As  lie  fliust  consequently  be  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  forces  in  the,  neighbor- 
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hood  of  Fort  Scott,  I have  this  day  directed  in- 
struclions  to  him,  by  no  means  to  precipitate  him- 
self into  a general  engagement  Av.itii  the  Seminolcs; 
hut,  at  all  hazards,  to  relieve,  if  possible,  Major 
Muicnberg  from  . Ins  present  situation,  and  cover 
lt:t»  ascent  up  the  Appalachicola  river.  1 have  fur- 
ther advised  him  of  my  movements,  and  directed 
that  he  should  remain  on  the  defensive;  collect  all 
the  necessary  supplies,  and  have  every  preparation 
made  for  an  active  campaign,  as  soon  as  reinforced 
hy  the  Tennesseeans. 

' Gen.  Gaines  has  been  notified  of  this  order.  I 
have  no  later  advices  from  him  than  that  of  the  2d 
of  December,  informing  me  of  the  catastrophe  of 
lieiit.  Scott  and  party. 

Your  letter  enclosing  your  general  order  of  the 
2;9tlrult.  has  been  received.  Like  yourself,  I have 
no  other  feelings  to  gratify  than  those  connected 
with  the  public  good;  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
find  that  we  coincide  in  those  opinions  calculated 
. to  produce  it.  Responsibility  now  rests  where  it 
should- — on  the  officer  issuing  the  order;  and  the 
principle-  acknowledged,  is  calculated  to  ensure 
that  subordination  so  necessary  to  the  harmonious 
movement  of  every  part  of  the  military  machine. 

It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  communicate 
w ith  you  on  all  military  points  which  my  experience 
may  enable  me  to  elucidate. 

With  respect,  &.c. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
Mon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Major-General  Andrew  Jack- 
arm  to  the  /Secretary  of  li  ar , dated  Fort  Hawkins , 
10th  February,  1818. 

1 reached  this  place  last  evening,  when  1 learned 
by  sundry  communications  received  from  brevet 
major-general  Gaines,  that  the  Georgia  militia,  un- 
der general  Glascock,  had  ail  returned  home,,  leav- 
ing the  frontier  in  a very  exposed  situation.  The 
regular  troops  at  Fort  Scott  have  been  out  of  provi- 
sions, but  the  means  adopted  by  major-general 
Gaines  to  remedy  that  evil,  induces  a strong*  pre- 
sumption that  they  are  by  tins  time  supplied,  which, 
with  the  stores  ordered  by  me  from  New -Orleans, 
w ili,  1 trust,  afford  us  an  ample  supply  for  the  cum- 
paign. 

The  contractor  having  failed,  gen.  Gairtcs  has,  by 
mv  order,  directed  the  quarter-master  to  purchase 
provisions,  in  w hich  he  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
procure  1100  hogs,  and  a sufficiency  of  bread  stuff: 
this  will  march  the  troops  to  and  from  the  seat  of 
War. 

1 am  without  any  official  advice  as  to  the  prepa- 
ration and  march  of  the  late  requisition  from  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Ge?u  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  at  Hartford,  Geo.  Februa- 
ry 14,  1818. 

I arrived  at  this  place  on  the  evening  of  the  12tli, 
and  here  met  with  gen.  Gaines.  From  a letter  re- 
ceived from  the  governor  of  Geoigia,  advising  of 
the  movement  of  the  militia  from  the  several  coun- 
ties, to  the  designated  point  of  rendezvous,  as  well 
as  the  punctuality  with  which  the  troops  have  as- 
sembled here,  under  gen.  Gaines’s  requisition,  has 
induced  a hope  that  I shall  be  enabled  to  make  a 
prompt  and  speedy  march  for  the  relief  of  Fort  j 
S'coit. 

T enclose  you  a copy  of  a letter  from  col.  B.  G. 
OVr  to  capt.  Callis,  contractor’s  agent  at  Foil  Daw- 
kins. From  the  sum  with  which  lie  states  to  have 
furnished  his  agents  in  this  country,  you  can  judge 
hpw  fur  efficient  means  have  been  adapted  to  en- 


sure the  necessary  supplies  to  the  troops  hereto- 
fore in  service,  as  well  as  those  summoned  to  the 
field  under  the  late  requisition.  The  mode  of  pro- 
visioning* an  army  by  contract,  is  not  adapted  to  the 
prompt  and  efficient  movement  of  troops.  It  may 
answer  in  time  of  profound  peace,  where  a failure 
or  delay  cannot  produce  any  serious  ill  consequen- 
ces. But,  where  active  operations  are  necessary, 
and  success  dependant  on  prompt  and  quick  move- 
ments, there  is  no  dependance  to  be  placed  on  the 
contractor.  His  views  are  purely  mercenary,  and, 
where  the  supplies  w ill  not  ensure  him  a profit,  he 
hesitates  not  on  a failure,  never  regarding  how 
far  it  may  defeat  the  best  devised  plans  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Experience  has  confirmed  me  in 
this  opinion,  and  the  recent  failure  has  prompted 
me  again  to  express  it. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  to  procure  the 
necessary  supplies  for  the  army,  to  transport  them 
to  Fort  Scott,  and  the  quantity  otherwise  ordered 
to  that  point,  will,  I hope,  relieve  me  from  any  em- 
barrassment on  that  account,  until  a decisive  blow.* 
has  been  struck  upon  the  enemy.  I have  been  so 
frequently  embarrassed  from  the  failures  of  coi 
tractors,  that  1 cannot  but  express  a hope  that  some 
other  more  efficient  and  certain  mode  of  supplying 
our  army  may  be  adopted:  such  a plan  as  will  ren- 
der those  charged  with  the  execution  of  so  impor- 
tant a trust,  responsible  to  military  authority,  and 
exposed  to  severe  and  merited  chastisements, 
w henever  defaulters,  at  the  discretion  of  a court 
martial. 

Head-  Quarters,  Division  of  the  South, 

Fort  Karly,  26th  Feb.  1818. 

Sni — In  my  last  from  Hartford,  Georgia,  of  the 
14-th  inst.  1 expressed  a hope  that  the  plans  adopt- 
ed to  procure  supplies  for  the  detachment  from 
Georgia,  to  transport  them  to  Fort  Scott,  together 
with  the  quantity  ordered  to  that  point,  would  re- 
lieve me  from  many  embarrassments  on  that  ac- 
count, until  a decisive  blow  could  be  struck  upon 
the  enemy. 

The  Georgia  detachment  marched  from  their 
encampment,  near  Hartford,  on  the  19th  inst.  and 
on  that  night  gen.  Gaines  received  a letter  from 
lieut.  col.  Arbuckle,  commanding  at  Fort  Scott, 
containing  such  intelligence  of  his  intention  t® 
abandon  that  post,  in  the  event  of  not  receiving 
supplies  in  a short  given  time,  as  induced  him 
(gen.  Gaines)  to  set  out  that  night,  and,  if  possible, 
by  reaching  the  place  in  time,  to  prevent  such  a 
disastrous  movement. 

The  general  has,  as  he  communicated  to  me,  or- 
dered a large  supply  of  provisions  to  the  Creek 
Agency,  to  be  transported  in  boats  to  Fort  Scott 
and  this  place,  which  w ould  serve  until  that  ordered 
from  Mobile,  by  myself,  should  arrive,  and  under 
that  order  did  calculate  on  meeting  two  boats  load- 
ed with  hour,  on  his  reaching*  this  place,  but  was 
deceived,  having  arrived  here  on  tlie  night  of  the 
20th,  which  lie  left  on  the  evening*  of  the  21st,  in  a 
small  boat,  with  12  men.  On  the  night  of  the  22d, 
I received,  by  express,  a letter  directed  to  gen. 
Gaines,  and  dated  the  19th  inst.  from  capt.  Melvin, 
of  the  4-tli  Infantry,  who  had  been  charged  by  gen. 
Gaines  to  build  the  boats  at  the  Agency,  and  have 
the  provisions  transported  thence — -stating,  that  two 
boats  would  be  finished  in  two  days,  which  would 
transport  upwards  of  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour 
each:  these  I had  strongly  calculated  on,  but  they 
have  not  arrived.  The  excessive  rains  have  ren- 
dered the  roads  so  bad,  that  I ordered  the  troop? 
on  their  march  here,  to  take,  their  baggage  on  th.- 
waggon  horses,  and  abandon  tlie  waggons:  this  H 
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cilitated  their  march  to  this  place,  which  they 
reached  to  day,  anil  eleven  hundred  men  are  now 
here,  without  a barrel  of  flour  or  bushel  of  corn. 
We  have  pork  on  foot,  and  to-morrow  I shall  pro- 
ceed for  Fort  Scott,  and  endeavor  to  procure  from 
the  Indians  a supply  of  corn,  that  will  aid  in  sub- 
sisting1 the  detachment  until  we  reach  that  place. 
How  those  failures  have  happened,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  regular  officers,  I cannot  imagine, 
but  blame  must  rest  some  where,  and  it  shall  be 
strictly  investigated  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit. 

The  waters  are  unusually  high,  and  the  ground 
so  rotten,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  even  pack- 
horses  can  pass.  Every  stream  we  are  compelled 
either  to  bridge  or  swim. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
Major-General  Commanding. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Cvutoux,  Secretary  of  War. 

Fort  Gadsden,  east  hank  of  the  Appalacliie.ol:»  river, 

formerly  nejjro  tort,  25th  March,  1818. 
Head  Quarters,  mvisios  south. 

Sir:  At  7 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  the  9th  inst.  I reached 
fort  Scott,  with  the  brigade  of  Georgia  militia,  900 
bayonets  strong,  and  some  of  the  friendly  Creeks, 
who  had  joined  me  on  my  march  a few  days  before, 
wher.e  finding  but  one  quart  of  corn  per  man,  and  a 
few  poor  cattle,  which,  added  to  the  live  pork  I 
brought  along  would  give  us  three  days  rations  of 
meat,  determined  me  at  once  to  use  this  small  sup 
ply  to  the  best  advantage.  Accordingly,  hai’ing 
been  advised  by  col.  Gibson,  quarter  master  gene 
ral,  that,  he  would  sail  from  New-Orleans,  on  the 
l-2th  of  February,  with  supplies,  and  being  also 
advised,  that  two  sloops  with  provisions  were  in 
the  bay,  and  an  officer  bad  been  despatched  from 
fort  Scott  in  a large  keel  boat  to  bring  up  a part  of 
their  loading,  and  deeming  that  the  preservation 
of  these  supplies  would  be  to  preserve  the  army, 
and  enable  me  to  prosecute  the  campaign:  I assum- 
ed the  command  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  order- 
ed the  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered  and  issued  to 
the  troops  with  one  quart  of  corn  to  each  man,  and 
the  line  of  march  to  be  taken  up  at  12  meridian. 
Having  to  cross  the  Flint  river,  which  was  very 
high,  combined  with  some  neglect  in  returning  the 
boats  during  a very  dark  night,  I was  unable  to 
move  from  the  opposite  bank  until  9 o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th,  when  I took  up  my  line 
of  march  down  the  east  bank  of  the  river  for  this 
place,  touching  the  river  as  often  as  practicable, 
looking  for  the  provision  boat  which  was  ascend 
ing,  and  which  I was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  on 
the  l.Fh,  when  I ordered  an  extra  ration  to  the 
troops,  they  not  li  ving  received  a full  one  of  meal 
or  flour  since  their  arrival  at  fort  Early. 

On  that  day  my  patroles  captured  three  prison- 
ers, and  found  some  hidden  corn.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14' h,  I ordered  the  boat  down  the  river  to 
this  place,  whilst  I descended  by  land,  and  reached 
here  without  interruption  on  the  16Mi.  The  eiigi 
bility  of  this  spot  as  a depot  determined  me,  and 
I immediately  directed  my  aid  de  camp,  lieut. 
Gadsden,  of  the  engineer  corps,  to  furnish  a plan 
for,  and  superintend  the  erection  of,  a fortification. 
His  talents  and  indefatigable  zeal  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  this  order,  induced  me  to  name  it 
fori  C ulsden — to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  On 
my  arrival  here  I immediately  despatched  the  boat 
to  the  bay  for  the  balance  of  the  provisions  known 
to  be  there;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  flotilla, 
in  charge  of  col.  Gibson,  had  reached  there,  anil 
which  returned  oivthe.  19 ill  with  the  unpleasing 


•<.'  -H'gfur*e  that  r^bini'  had  Ve  a heard  from  the 
flotilla  from  New-Orleans,  since  it  was  seen  passing 
fort  Bowyer.  I immediately  put  1 he  troops  on  half 
rations,  and  pushed  the  completion  of  the  firt  flu* 
the  protection  of  the  provisions  in  the  event  of 
their  arrival,  intending  to  march  forthAvith  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  and  endeavor  to  subsist  upon 
him.  In  the  meantime.  I despatched  major  F uvu  g, 
of  the  corns  of  artillery,  to  take  another  look  into 
the  bay,  whose  return,  on  the  morning'  of  the  2Jd, 
brought  the  information  that  col.  Gibson,  with  one 
gunboat  and  three  transports,  and  others  in  sight, 
were  in  <he  hay.  On  the  same  night,  I received, 
other  inf  urination  that  no  more  had  arrived.  I am, 
therefore,  apprehensive  that  some  of  the  smaller 
vessels  have  been  lost,  as  one  gunboat  went  to 
pieces,  and  another,  when  last  spoken, -had  one 
foot  of  wa'er  in  her  !i*>ld — all  the  vessels  had  been 
spoken  after  a gale  that  dispersed  them.  A north, 
and  north  west  wind,  had  prevailed  for  six  day-, 
but  has  fortunately  changed  this  morning.  I art 
now  awaiting  a boat  from  the  bay  (which  is  expect- 
ed to-day)  to  complete  eight  days  rations  for  my 
troops,  upon  which  l mean  to  march.  From  infor- 
mation received  from  Pensacola  and  New-Orleans, 
l have  no  doubt  but  that  St.  Marks  is  in  possession 
of  the  Indians.  The  governor  of  Pensacola  in- 
formed capt.  Call,  of  the  1st  infantry,  (now  Uere) 
that  the  Indians  had  demanded  arm-;,  ammunition 
and  provisions,  or  the  possession  of  the  garrison 
of  St.  Marks  of  the  commandant,  and  that  he  pre- 
sumed possession  would  be  given  from  inability  to 
defend  it.  The  Spanish  government  is  bound  by 
treaty  to  keep  the  Indians  at  peace  with  us.  They 
have  acknowledged  their  incompetency  to  do  thi=, 
and  are  consequently  bound  by  the  law  of  nations 
to  yield  us  all  facilities  to  reduce  them.  Under 
this  consideration,  should  I be  able,  l shall  take 
possession  of  the  garrison  as  a depot  for  my  sup- 
plies, should  it  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  having  supplied  the  Indians;  but  if  in 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  I will  possess  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Uaited  States,  as  a necessary  position 
for  me  to  hold,  to  give  peace  ami  security  to  tit  is 
frontier,  and  put  a final  end  to  Indian  warfare  in  the 
south. 

Finding  it  very  difficult  to  supply  fort  Crawford 
on  tbe  Caneucho,  by  land,  I kave  ordered  the  sup- 
plies for  that  garrison  by  water,  and  written  to  tbe 
governor  of  Pensacola,  that  if  be  interrupts  them 
during  the  present  Indian  war,  I shall  view  it  as 
aiding  our  enemy,  and  treat  it  is  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  stated  to  him  the  propriety  under  existing 
circumstances  of  his  affording  all  facilities  to  put 
down  their  own  as  ivell  as  our  enemies,  and  that 
our  governments  while  negociating  cun  t:.kA  the 
subject  under  consideration,  but,  in  the  meantime, 
our  provisions  must  pass  to  fort  Crawford  by  water 
without  interruption. 

In  mine,  of  the  14th  February,  from  Hartford,  I 
informed  you  of  the  means  adopted  to  procure  sup- 
plies, and  in  my  last  of  the  2oih  from  tort  Early,  I 
informed  you  of  their  situation.  To  tho^e  com- 
munications, I beg  leave  to  refer  you.  I have  only 
to  add,  that  I left  fort  Early  for  fort  Soott,  and 
subsisted  my  troops  on  ground  peas,  corn  and  r>  > k, 
that  1 could  occasionally  procure  from  the  Indians, 
with  some  pork  1 had  on  foot,  the  whole  subsis- 
tence for  man  and  horse  not  costing  five  hundred 
dollars.  Of  all  the  supplies  purchased  for  the  relief 
of  fort  Scott,  and  the  support  of  the  Georgia  militia, 
not  one  pound  was  received  until  I passed  fort 
Scott.  I sail,  in  my  last,  that  blame  rested  some- 
where, The  gatise  of  Umse  failures  -Mill,  in  due 
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time,  be  a subject  rtf  investigation  and  col.  Brearley 
lias  been  arrested  On  the  application  of  general 
Gaines. 

By  some  strange  fatality,  unaccountable  to  me, 
the  Tennessee  volunteers  have  not  yet  joined  me. 
They  promptly  left  their  homes,  and  through  the 
inclement  weather,  reached  fort  Mitchell,  where 
I had  ordered  them  supplies,  and  where  col.  Hayne, 
who  led  them,  met  my  instructions  to  pass  by  fort 
Gaines,  where  they  would  get  a supply  of  «orn, 
that  would  enable  him  to  reach  fort  Scott;  but  the 
'idea  of  st  arvation  had  stalked  abrond;  a panic  #p 
peir-s  to  have  spread  itself  every  where,  and  he  was 
told  that  they  were  starving  at  fort  Gaines  and  for* 
Stott,  and  he  was  induced  to  pass  into  Georgia  for 
supplies  His  men  and  officers,  as  reported  tome, 
were  willing  to  risk  the  worst  of  consequences,  on 
what  they  had,  to  join  me;  however,  they  have  been 
marched  from  their  supplies  to  a country  stripped 
of  them,  when  every  consideration  should  have 
induced  his  advisers  to  have  urged  him  on  to  secure 
the  supplies  in  the  bay,  and  preserve  themselves 
and  fort  Scott  from  starvation.  1 have  a hope  they 
wilt  join  me  before  I reach  St.  Marks,  or  the  Meka- 
suky  towns*,  this  would  be  desirable,  as  the  troops 
ordered  from  New-Orleans  to  protect  the  supplies 
have  not  r eached  the  bay,  and  leaving  garrisons  at 
furls  Scott  and  Gadsden,  weakens  my  force  much 
rhe  whole  effective  strength  of  the  regulars,  bring 
but  360  privates. 

In  mine,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  from  fort  Early,  I 
stated  that  despatches,  received  by  gen.  Gaines,  on 
the  19Ui  inst.  from  the  commanding  officer  at  fort 
8co.lt,  induced  him  to  set  out  that  night  for  fort 
Scott  to  prevent  its  abandonment,  &c.  In  his  pas- 
sage down  the  Flint  he  was  shipwrecked,  by  which 
lie  lost  his  assistant  adjutant  general,  major  C. 
"Wright  and  two  soldiers,  (drowned.)  The  gene 
ral  reached  me  s \:c  days  after,  nearly  exhausted  by 
hunger  jtnd  cold,  having  lost  his  baggage  and  cloth 
ing,  and  being  compelled  to  Wander  in  the  woods 
four  and  a half  days  without  any  thing  to  subsist 
<>n,  or  any  clothing  except  a pair  of  pantaloons.  I 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  he  is 
now  with  ine  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  in  good 
health. 

The  great  scarcity  of  subaltern  officers  in  the 
4th  and  7th  regiments  of  infantry,  has  induced  me 
to  appoint  several  young  men,  present,  as  2nd 
lieutenants  in  the  regiments,  who,  from  personal 
knowledge  and  gfood  recommendations,  I have  no 
d ’uht  wifi  prove  themselves  worthy;  and,  1 trust, 
will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  president. 
A list  of  their  names  and  the  regiments  to  which 
they  are  attached,  will  be  furnished  the  adjutant 
and  inspector  general  by  my  adjutant  general. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  rnaj.  gen.  comd’g. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I have  the  plea- 
sure to  inform  you  that  the  boat  from  the  bay  has 
arrived  with  provisions,  also  col.  Gibson,  and  capt. 
^1‘Keever,  of  the  navy.  I shall  move  to-morrow, 
having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
eapV.  M‘Keever  for  his  co-operation  in  transporting 
my  supplies  around  to  the  bay  of  St.  Marks,  from 
which  place,  I shall  do  myself  the  hopor  of  com- 
iruinicatjng  with  you.  Should  our  enemy  attempt 
to  escape  with  his  supplies  and  booty  to  the  small 
islands,  and  thence  to  carry  on  a predatory  war- 
fare, the  assistance  of  the  navy  will  prevent  his  es- 
cape, 

General  MTntosh,  commanding  the  friendly 
Creek,:,  who  had  been  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the 
?ight  bank  of  the  Appalachjcola,  reported  to  me, 


on  th#  19Uj,  that  he  had  captured,  without  the  fir-p 
of  a gun,  one  hundred  and  eighty  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  53  warriors  of  the  Red  Ground  chef's 
party,  with  their  cattle  and  supplies.  The  chief 
and  30  warriors  making  their  escape  on  horseback. 
Ten  of  the  warriors,  attempting  to  escape  after 
they  had  surrendered,  were  killed  by  the  general. 

A.  J. 

The  hqn.  J.  C.  Calhotjn,  sec’y  of  war. 

Head  quarters,  division  ofthe  south,  \ 
camp  near  St.  Marks.  8th  April,  1818.  3 

Sir — I wrote  you  from  fort  Gadsden,  communi.- 
eating  the  embarrassments  under  which  I had  la- 
bored previous  to  my  arrival  at  that  post,  and  my 
determination,  being  then  in  a situation  to  com- 
mence active  pperations,  to  penetrate  immediately 
into  the  centre  ofthe  Seminole  towns.  My  army 
marched  od  the  26th  ultimo,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April  was  reinforced  by  the  friendly  Creek  war- 
riors, under  general  MTntosh,  and  a detachment 
of  Tennessee  volunteers,  commanded  by  col.  El- 
liot. On  the  same  day,  a mile  and  a half  in  advance 
of  the  Mickasukian  villages,  a small  party  of  hos- 
tile Indians  were  discovered  judiciously  located  on 
a point  of  laud  projecting  into  an  extensive  marshy 
pond,  the  position  designated,  as  since  understood, 
for  the  concentrating  of  the  negro  and  Indian  for- 
ces, to  give  us  battle.  They  sustained,  for  a short 
period,  a spirited  attack  from  my  advanced  spy 
companies,  but  fled  and  dispersed  in  every  direc- 
tion upon  coming  in  contact  with  my  flank  co-. 
lumns,and  discovering  a movement  to  encircle  them. 
The  pursuit  was  continued  through  the  Mickasuki- 
an towns,  until  night  compelled  me  to  encamp  my 
army.  The  next  day,  detachments  were  sent  out 
iu  every  direction,  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  se-, 
cure  all  supplies  found,  and  reduce  to  ashes  the 
villages.  The  duty  was  executed  to  my  satisfac- 
tion* nearly  three  hundred  bouses  were  consumed, 
and  the  greatest  abundance  of  corn,  cattle,  &c.._ 
brought  in.  Every  indication  of  a hostile  spirit 
was  found  in  the  habitations  of  their  chiefs.  In  thev 
council  houses  of  Kenhagees  town,  the  king  ofthe 
M,ickasukians,  more  than  fifty  fresh  scalps  Mere 
found,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  public  square,  the. 
old  Red  Sucks’  standard,  a red  pole,  was  erected, 
crowned  with  the  scalps,  recognized  by  the  hair, 
as  torn  from  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  compa- 
nions of  Scott.  As  I had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
portion  of  the  hostile  Indians  had  fled  to  St.  Marks, 

I directed  my  march  towards  that  fortress.  As 
advised,  I found,  that  the  Indians  and  negroes  com- 
bined had  demanded  a surrender  oftha^work.  The 
Spanish  garrison  was  too  weak  to  defend  it,  and 
there  were  circumstances  reported,  producing  a 
strong  coaviction  in  my  mind,  that,  if  not  instiga- 
ted by  the  Spanish  authorities,  the  Indians  had  re- 
ceived the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  from  that 
quarter,  Foreign  agents,  who  have  been  long 
practising  their  intrigues  and  villanies  in  this 
country,  had  free  access  into  the  fort.  St.  Marks 
was  necessary  as  a depot,  to  ensure  success  to  my 
operations.  These  considerations  determined  me. 
to  occupy  it  with  an  American  force.  An  invento- 
ry of  Spanish  property,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  has 
been  taken  and  receipted  for.  Personal  rights  and 
private  property  have  been  respected,  and  the  com- 
mandant and  garrison  furnished  with  transporta- 
tion to  Pensacola.  My  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  commandant,  the  evidences  under  which  I 
a^ted,  and  a detailed  account  of  my  operations,  will 
be  furnished  you  as  early  as  practicable.  Success 
depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  my  movements;  to- 
morrow I shall  march  fqr  the  Suwaney  river;  thq 
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as  stroying  of  the  establishments  on  which  will,  ini 
my  opinion,  put  a final  close  to  this  savage  war.  | 
Capt.  M'Keever,  of  the  navy,  cruizing  at  my  re 
quest  on  this  coast,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  Francis  or  Hillis  Hago,  the  great  prophet, 
and  llornattlemied,  an  old  Red  S ick’chief.  They 
visited  his  vessel  under  an  impression  they  were 
English,  from  whom,  as  they  stated,  supplies  of 
munitions  of  war,  &c.  under  late  promises  were  ex- 
pected. Arbuthnot,  a Scotchman,  and  suspected 
as  an  instigator  of  this  savage  war,  was  found  in  St.i 
Marks;  he  is  in  confinement  until  evidences  of  his 
guilt  can  be  collected. 

I am,  &#.  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  m >jor  gen.  corad’g. 

Camp  14  miles  from  St.  Marks,  ■> 
on  march  to  Suwaney,  9th  April,  1818.  5 
From  evidence  furnished  me  by  a Mr.  Hambly, 
there  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  what  one  of  the 
chiefs  found  slain  on  the  field  in  advance  of  the  Me- 
kasukian  villages,  was  Kenhagee.  Francis  or 
Hillis  Hago  and  Hornattlemeid,  the  prime  instiga- 
tors of  this  War,  have  been  hung;  the  latter  com-j 
manded  the  party  who  so  inhumanly  sacrificed  | 
Scott  and  his  companions.  Col.  Dyer,  with  the  re  , 
mainder  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  is  in  the  j 
neighborhood,  and  will  unite  with  me  to-morrow. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south, 
Bowlegs*  Town,  Suwany  river,  20th  April,  1818. 
Sin. — My  last  communication,  dated  camp  before  J 
St.  Marks,  8th  of  April,  and  these  to  which  it  re- 
ferred, advised  you  of  my  movements  and  opera- 
tions up  to  that  date,  and,  as  l then  advised  you,  I 
marched  from  *hat  place  on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 
On  the  evening  of  the  10th  I was  joined  by  the 
rear  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  also  by  the  Indi- 
dians  under  general  McIntosh,  whom!  had  left  at 
Mickasuky,  to  scour  the  country  around  that  place. 
Although  the  weather  has  been  dry  and  pleasant,! 
and  the  waters  had  subsided  in  a great  degree, 
our  march  might  be  said  to  have  been  through 
water,  which  kept  the  infantry  wet  to  the  middle, 
and  the  depth  of  the  swamps,  added  to  the  want 
of  forage,  occasioned  the  horses  to  give  out  daily 
in  great  numbers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  near  Econfinnah  or 
Natural  Bridge,  a party  of  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  margin  of  a swamp  and  attacked  by  general 
McIntosh  and  about  50  Tennessee  volunteers,  who 
routed  ihem,  killing  37  warriors  and  capturing  six 
men  and  97  women  and  children:  also  re-capturing 
a white  woman  who  had  been  taken  at  the  massa 
ere  of  Scott.  The  friendly  Indians  also  took  some 
horses,  and  about  50 0 head  of  cattle  from  the  ene- 
my, who  proved  to  be  McQueen’*  party.  Upon  the 
application  of  an  old  woman  of  the  prisoners,  I 
agreed,  that  if  McQueen  was  tied  and  carried  to 
the  commandant  of  St.  Marks,  her  people  should 
be  received  in  peace,  carried  to  the  upper  tribes  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  and  there  provisioned  until 
they  could  raise  their  own  crops.  She  appeared 
much  pleased  with  these  terms,  and  I set  her  at 
liberty  with  written  instructions  to  the  comm.rn 
dant  of  St  Marks  to  that  effect.  Having  received 
no  further  intelligence  from  McQueen,  [ am  induc- 
ed to  believe  the  old  woman  has  complied  with  her 
part  of  the  obligation. 

From  St.  Marks  I marched  with  eight  days  ra- 
tions, those  that  joined  me  having  hut  five:  this 
was  done  under  the  expectation  of  reaching  this 
place  at  that  time,  founded  upon  the  report  of  my 
faithful  Indian  guide,  which  I should  have  accom- 


plished, but  for  the  poverty  of  my  horses  and  the 
continued  sheets  or  water  through  which  we  had  lo 
pass.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  my  scouts  over- 
took a small  party  of  Indians,  killing  one  man,  and 
capturing  the  residue,  consisting  of  one  man  and 
woman  and  two  children,  and  on  that  evening  I en- 
camped, as  my  guide  supposed,  within  12  miles  of 
Suwany  I marched  very  early  on  the  16th  under 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  encompass  and  attack  the 
Indian  and  negro  towns  by  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  but 
much  to  my  regret,  at  3 o’clock,  and  after  march- 
ing 16  miles,  we  reached  a remarkable  pond, 
which  my  guide  recollected  and  reported  to  be 
distant  six  miles  from  the  object  of  my  march: 
here  I should  have  halted  for  the  night,  h ad  not 
six  mounted  Indians  (supposed  to  be  spies)  who 
were  discovered,  have  effected  their  escape;  this 
determined  me  to  attempt  by  a forced  movement 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  their  effects,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, themselves  from  crossing  the  river;  for,  my* 
rations  being  out,  it  was  all  important  to  secure 
their  supplies  foi‘  the  subsistence  of  my  troops.  Ac- 
cordingly, mv  lines  of  attack  were  instantly  form- 
ed and  put  in  motion,  anil  about  sun  set  my  left 
flank  column,  composed  of  the  2d  regiment  of  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Wiiliamson, 
•nd  a part  of  the  friendly  Indians  under  colonel 
Kanard,  having  approached  the  left  flank  of  the 
centre  town  and  commenced  their  attack,  caused 
me  to  quicken  the  pace  of  the  centre,  composed  of 
the  regulars,  Georgia  militia,  and  my  volunteer 
j Kentucky  and  Tennesee  guards,  in  order  to  press 
the  enemy  in  his  centre,  whilst  the  right  column, 
composed  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun 
teers  under  col.  Dyer,  and  a part  of  the  friendly 
Indians,  headed  by  general  McIntosh,  who  had. 
preceded  me,  were  endeavoring  to  turn  his  left 
randcut  off  his  retreat  to  the  river.  They,  however, 
having  been  previously  informed  of  our  force,  by  a 
precipitate  retreat  soon  crossed  the  river;  where 
it  is  believed  colonel  Kanard  with  his  Indians  did 
him  considerable  injury.  Nine  negroes  and  two 
Indians  were  found  dead,  and  two  negro  men  made 
prisoners.  On  the  17th  foraging  parties  were  sent 
out,  who  found  a considerable  quantity  of  corn  and 
some  cattle.  On  the  18th,  having  obtained  some 
small  craft,  I ordered  general  Gaines  across  the 
river  with  a strong  detachment,  and  two  days  pro- 
vision, to  pursue  the  enemy;  the  precipitancy  of 
their  flight  was  soon  discovered  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  goods,  corn,&c.  strewed  through  the  swamps 
and  convinced  general  Gaines  that  pursuit  was  iw 
vain.  Nine  Indians  and  five  negro  prisoners  were 
taken  by  our  Indians.  The  evidence  of  the  haste 
with  which  the  enemy  hail  fled,  induced  the  gene- 
ral to  confine  his  reconnoisance  to  search  for  cattle 
and  horses,  both  of  which  were  much  wanted  by 
the  army.  About  30  head  of  cattle  were  procured, 
but  from  the  reports  accompanying  general  Gaines’, 
which  in  due  time  will  4>e  forwarded  to  you,  and 
the  disobedience  of  his  orders  by  the  Indians,  not 
one  pound  was  brought  into  camp. 

As  soon  as  time  will  permit,  1 shall  forward  you 
a detailed  account  of  the  various  little  affairs  with 
the  enemy,  accompanied  with  reports  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  detachments;  suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  add,  that  every  officer  anil  soldier  under 
; my  command,  when  danger  appeared,  shewed  a 
steady  firmness,  which  convinced  me  that,  in  the 
event  ofa  stubborn  conflict,  they  would  have  rea- 
lized the  best  hopes  of  their  country  and  general. 

I believe  I may  say  that  the  destruction  of  this 
place,  with  the  possession  of  St.  Marks,  having,  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  captured  the  late  lieut.  Am. 
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briste?,  of  the.  British  marine  corps,  and,  as  repre 
sented  by  Arbuthnot,  successor  to  Woodbine,  will 
end  the  Indian  war  for  the  present;  and,  should  it 
be  renewed,  the  position  taken,  which  ought  to  be 
held,  will  enable  a small  party  to  put  it  down 
promptly. 

I shall  order,  or  take  myself,  a reconnoisance 
west  of  the  Appalachicola,  at  Pensacola  point, 
where  1 am  informed,  there  are  a few  Red  Sticks  as- 
sembled, who  are  feci  and  supplied  by  the  governor 
of  Pensacola.  Mv  health  being  impaired,  as  soon 
as  this  duty  is  performed,  the  positions  taken,  well 
garrisoned,  and  security  given  to  the  southern 
frontier  (if  the  government  have  not  active  employ 
for  me)  I shall  return  to  Nashville  to  regain  my 
health.  The  health  of  the  troops  is  much  impair 
ed,  and  I have  ordered  the  Georgia  troops  to  Ilart- 
fordjto  be  mustered,  paid  and  discharged.  The 
general  having  communicated  his  wishes  and  that 
of  his  troops  to  be  ordered  directly  there,  and  re- 
porting that  they  have  plenty  of  corn  and  beef  to 
subsist  them  to  that  point.  I have  written  to  the 
governor  of  Georgia  to  obtain  from  the  state,  the 
necesssry  funds  to  pay  general  Glascock’s  brigade 
when  discharged,  and  that  the  government  will 
promptly  refund  it.  I arn  compelled  to  this  mode 
to  have  them  promptly  paid.  Mr.  Hogan,  the  pay 
master  of  the  7 h infantry  (for  whom  I received, 
from  Mr.  Brent,  an  enclosure  said  to  contain  50,000 
dollars)  not  having  reached  me. 

Prom  the  information  received  from  Ambrister 
and  a Mr.  Cook,  who  was  captured  with  him,  that 
A- Arbuthnot’s  schooner  was  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river  preparing  to  sail  for  the  bay  of  Tamper,  my 
aid-de-camp,  lieut.  Gadsden,  volunteered  his  ser- 
vice$  with  a small  detachment  to  decencl  the  river 
and  capture  her.  The  importance  of  this  vessel  to 
transport  my  sick  to  St.  Marks,  as  well  as  to  de- 
stroy the  means  used  by  the  enemy,  induced  me  to 
grant  Ids  request.  He  sailed  yesterday,  and  I ex- 
pected to  have  heard  from  him  this  morning;  I only 
await  his  report  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  on  my 
return  to  St.  Marks.  The  Georgia  brigade,  by 
whom  I send  this,  being  about  to  march,  compels 
me  to  close  it  without  the,  report  of  lieutenant 
Gadsden. 

1 have,  he.  he. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comdg. 
The  hon.  secretary  of  war. 

No.  8. 

Head  Quarters,  Division  South, 

Fort  St.  Marks,  26th  April,  1818.5 
Sin — I wrote  you  from  Bowlegs’  town,  on  the 
20-h  instant.  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  1 re- 
ceived the  expected  despatch  from  my  aid-de- 
camp,  lieut.  Gadsdei.,  communicating  the  success 
of  his  expedition;  and  on  the  next  day,  as  soon  as 
the  sick  of  my  army  were  despatched  down  the 
Suwaney  river,  to  be  conveyed  in  the  captured 
schooner  to  St.  Marks,  I took  up  the  line  of  march 
for  that  fort.  I arrived  in  this  place  last  evening, 
performing  a march  of  107  miles,  in  less  than  five 
days;  lieut.  Gadsden  had  reached  it  a few  hours 
before  me.  He  communicates  having  found,  a- 
ir.oiig  the  papers  of  Arbuthnot,  Ambrister  and 
Cook,  letters,  memorials,  &c.  all  pointing  out  the 
instigators  of  this  savage  war,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure involving  the  British  government  in  the(  agen- 
cy. These  will  be  forwarded  you  in  a detailed  re- 
port, 1 propose  communicating  to  you  as  early  as 
practicable. 

The  old  woman  spoken  of  in  my  last  communi- 
cation to  you,  who  promised  to  use  her  influence  in 
having  M’Queen  captured  and  delivered  wp,  has 


not  been  heard  of.  From  signs  discovered  t1  e 
opposite  shore  of  the  St.  Marks’  river,  I a*- in- 
duced to  believe  that  the  Indian  party  is  still  in 
this  neighborhood.  A detachment  will  be  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  to  receive  th  em  as 
friends,  if  disposed  to  surrender;  or  inflict  merited 
chastisement  if  still  hostile. 

I shall  leave  this  in  two  or  three  days  for  Fort 
Gadsden,  and  after  making  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  the  security  of  the  positions  occupied, 
and  detaching  a force  to  scour  the  country  west  of 
the  Appalachicola,  I shall  proceed  direct  for  Nash- 
ville: my  presence  in  this  country  can.  be  no  longer 
necessary.  The  Indian  forces  have  been  divided 
and  scattered,  cut  oflT  from  all  communication  wilh 
those  unprincipled  agents  of  foreign  nations,  who 
have  deluded  them  to  their  ruin;  they  have  not  the 
power,  if  the  will,  of  again  annoying  our  fron- 
tier. I remain,  &c.  he . 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  at  war. 

Head-Quarters,  Division  South,  Fort  7 
Gadsden,  5th  May,  1818.  > 

Sin — I returned  to  this  post  with  my  army  on  the 
evening  of  the  2d  inst.  and  embrace  an  early  op- 
portunity of  furnishing  you  a detailed  report,  of  my 
operations  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachicola  river.  In 
the  several  communications  addressed  to  you  from 
Hartford,  Fort  Scott,  and  this  place,. I have  stated 
the  condition  of  the  army  on  mynssuming  the  im- 
mediate command:  the  embarrassments  occasioned 
from  the  want  of  provisions;  the  privations  of  my 
troops  on  their  march  from  the  frontiers  of  Geor- 
gia; and  the  circumstances  which  compelled  me  to 
move  directly  down  the  Appalachicola  river,  to 
meet  with  and  protect  the  expected  supplies  from 
Orleans.  These  were  received  on  the  25ih  of 
March,  and  on  the. next  day  I was  prepared  for  ac- 
tive operations.  For  a detailed  account  of  my 
movements,  from  that  pe.riod  to  this  day,  you  are 
respectfully  referred  to  the  report  prepared  by  my 
adjutant  general,  accompanied  with  capt.  Hugh 
Young’s  topographical^  sketch  of  the  route  and 
distance  performed.  This  has  been  principally  a 
War  of  movements;  the  enemy,  cut  off  from  their, 
strong  holds,  or  deceived  in  the  promised  foreign 
aid,  have  uniformly  avoided  a general  engagement. 
Their  resistance  has  generally  been  feeble;  and,  in 
the  partial  rencounters  into  which  they  seem  to 
have  been  involuntary  forced,  the  regulars,  volun- 
teers and  militia,  under  my  command,  realized  my 
expectations.  Every  privation,  fatigue  and  expo- 
sure;  was  encountered  with  the  spirit  of  soldiers; 
and  danger  was  met  with  a degree  of  fortitude  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  confidence  I had  reposed 
in  them. 

On  the  commencement  of  my  operations,  I was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  Indian 
war  had  been  excited  by  some  unprincipled  foreign 
or  private  agents.  The  outlaws  of  the  old  lied 
Stick  party  had  been  severely  convinced,  and  the 
Se/ninoles  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to  believe 
that  they  could  possibly  alone  maintain  a war,  with 
even  partial  success,  against  the  United  States. 
Firmly  convinced,  therefore,  that  succor  had  been 
procured  from  some  quarter,  or  that  they  had  been 
deluded  into  a belief  that  America  dare  not  vio- 
late the  neutrality  of  Spain,  by  penetrating  to,  their 
towns,  I early  determined  to  ascertain  these  facts, 
aad  so  to  direct  my  movements  as  to  undeceive  the 
Indians.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Mickasukian 
villages,  I marched  direct  for  St.  Marks.  The 
correspondence  between  myself  and  the  Spanish 
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commandant,  in  which  I demanded  the  occupancy  i honest,  he  was  ordered  in  close  confinement.  The 
of  the  fortress  with  an  American  garrison,  accom-  capture  of  his  schooner  nesr  the  mouth  of  Suwaney 
panv  this.  It  had  been  reported  tome,  direct  river,  by  my  aid-de  camp,  lieut  Gadsden,  and  pa- 
froin  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  that  the  Indians  | pers  found  on  board,  unveiled  his  corrupt  transac- 
and  negroes,  unfriendly  to  the  United  States,  had  i tions,  as  well  as  those  of  c aptain  Ambrister,  late  of 
demanded  of  the  commandant  of  St.  Marks  a sup-  i the  British  colonial  marine  corps,  taken  as  a pri - 
ply  of  ammunition,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  threaten-;  soner  near  Bowlegs*  town.  These  individuals  were 
ing,  in  the  event  of  a non-compliance,  to  ttkc  pos  | tried,  under  my  orders, by  a special  court  of  select 
sessnn  of  the  fort.  The  Spanish  commandant  ac-j  officers,  legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage 
know  ledged  the  defenceless  state  of  his  fortress,  and  negro  war. 
and  his  inability  to  defend  it;  and  the  governor  of 


•|  omccrs,  legauy  con  vie 'Cd  as  exciters  of  tins  savage 
and  negro  war,  legally  condemned,  and  most  just- 
‘ lv  punished  for  their  iniquities.  The  proceedings 


strain  their  outrages  against  the  citizens  of  the  j lieved  that  achristian  nation  would  have  participa- 
United  States.  Indeed,  they  declared  that  the  Se-  j ted;  and  yet  the  British  government  is  involved  in 
miiKiIe  Indians  were  viewed  as  alike  hostile  to  the  ' the  agency.  If  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  are  not 
Spanish  government,  and  that  the  will  remained,  convicted  as  the  authorised  agents  of  Great  Bri- 
though  the  power  was  wanting,  to  inflict  merited  j tain,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  hut  that  that  ga- 
chasti semen t on  this  lawless  tribe.  It  was,  there-  1 vemment  u<d  a knowledge  of  their  assumed  cha- 
fore,  io  be  supposed  tiiat  the  American  army,  i n-  j racter,  ana  was  well  advised  of  the  measures  which 
pelled  by  the  immutable  laws  of  self  defence,  to  j they  had  a lop  cd  to  excite  the  negroes  and  Indi- 
penetritethe  territories  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  ; ins  in  Ii  isl  Florida  to  war  against  the  United 
to  fight  his  battles,  and  even  to  relieve  from  a cru  j States,  1 hope  the  execution  of  these  two  unprin- 
ei  bondage  some  of  his  own  subjects,  would  have  ; cipled  villains,  will  prove  an  awful  example  to  the 
been  received  as  allies,  hailed  as  deliverers,  and  j world,  and  convince  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
every  facility  afforded  to  them,  to  terminate  spee  j tain,  as  well  as  her  subjects,  that  certain,  if  slow, 
tlily  and  successfully  this  savage  war.  Fort  St.  j retribution  awaits  those  unchristian  wretches,  who* 
Marks  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  Spanish ! by  false  promises,  delude  and  excite  an  Indian 
force,  garrisoning  it.  The  Indians  and  negroes  tribe  to  all  the  lion  id  deeds  of  savage  war. 
viewed  it  as  an  asylum  if  driven  from  the  towns,  Previous  to  my  leaving  Fort  G idsden,  I had  oc- 
and  were  preparing  to  occupy  it,  in  this  event,  it  i casion  to  address  a communication  to  the  governor 
was  necessary  to  anticipate  their  movements,  in-  ' of  Pensacola,  on  the  subject  of  permi.ting  supplies 
dependent  of  the  position  being  deemed  essential,  J to  pass  up  the  Kscambia  river  to  Fort  Crawford, 
ns  a depot  on  which  the  success  of  my  future  ope-  This  letter,  with  another  from  St.  Marks  on  the 
rations  measurably  depended.  In  the  spirit  of  subject  of  some  United  States  cloathing,  shipped 
friendship,  I,  therefore,  demanded  iis  surrender  to  j in  a vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
♦be  army  of  the  United  States,  until  the  close  of  the  1 ment,  to  that  post,  I now  enclose,  with  Ids  reply. 
Seminole  war.  The  Spanish  commandant  required  ■ The  governor  of  Pensacola’s  refusal  of  my  demand 
time  to  reflect;  it  was  granted;  and  a negociaiion  cannot  but  be  viewed  as  evincing  an  hostile  feeling 
ensued,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  protract  it  to  i on  his  part,  particularly  in  connection  with  some 
an  unwarrantable  length.  In  the  conversation  be-  j circumstances  reported  to  me  from  the  most  un- 
tween my  aid  de  camp,  lieut.  Gadsden,  and  the  j questionable  authority  .It  has  been  stated,  that  the 

Spanish  commandant,  circumstances  transpired,  Indians,  at  war  with  the  United  States,  have  free 
convincing  him  of  a disposition  to  favor  the  Indi-  j access  into  Pensacola;  tiiat  they  are  kept  advised 
ans,  and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  aiding  and  from  that  quarter,  of  all  our  movements;  that  they 
abetting  them  in  this  war.  1 hesitated,  therefore,  are  suppli  d from  thence  with  ammunition  and  mu- 
no  longer;  and,  as  I could  not  be  received  in  friend-  j nitions  ot  war;  and  that  they  are  now  collecting  in 
ship,  I entered  the  fort  by  violence.  Two  light  i a large  body,  to  the  amount  of  4 or  500  warriors 
companies  of  the  Tth  regiment  of  infantry,  undone  in  that  city.  That  inroads  from  thence  have  been 
of  the  4th,  under  the  command  of  major  Twiggs,  j lately  made  on  the  Alabama;  in  one  of  which  13 
were  ordered  to  advance,  lower  the  Spanish  colors, } settlers  fell  by  tire  Tomahawk.  These  statements 
and  hoist  the  star  spangled  banner  on  the  rampar.s  | compel  me  to  make  a n\  ivement  to  the  west  of  the 


of  Fort  St.  Marks.  The  order  was  executed 
promptly:  no  resistance  attempted  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  garrison*. 

The  duplicity  of  the  Spanish  commandant,  in 


Appaluchicola,  and,  s iould  they  prove  correct, 
Pensacola  must  be  occupied  with  an  American  force 
— the  governor  treated  according  to  his  deserts,  or 
as  policy  may  dictate.  I shall  leave  strong  gar. 


professing  friendship  towards  the  United  States,  risons  in  Forts  St.  Marks,  Gadsden  and  Scott  °and 

w.iile  he  was  actually  aiding  and  supplying  her  sa-  in  Pensacola,  should  it  become  necessary  to  possess 
vage  eiiem  es,  throwing  open  the  gates  of  his  gar  j it.  It  becomes  tny  duty  to  state  it,  as  my  co.ifirnj- 
i ison  to  their  free  access,  appropriating  the  king’s  j ed  opinion,  that,  so  long  as  Spain  bus  not  the  povvxr 
sieves  to  their  use,  issuing  ammunition  and  muni  j or  will  io  enforce  the  treaties  by  which  she  is  so- 
tions  of  war  to  them,  and  knowingly  purchasing  j lemnly  bound  to  presesve  i he  Indians,  within  her 
of  them  property  plundered  from  the  citizens  o.  i territory,  at  peace  with  the  U.iited  State®,  no  secu- 
the  Uni  ed  Slates,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  docu  j rity  can  be  given  to  our  southern  frontier,  without 
inents  accompanying  my  correspondence.  i occupying  a chain  of  posts  a tong  the  sea  shore.  The 

In  Fart  S-t.  Marks,  as  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  j moment  the  American  urmy  retires  from  Florida, 
the  Spanish  commandant,  an  Englishman  by  the  j the  war  hatchet  will  be  again  raised,  and  the  sanie 
name  of  Arbuthnot  was  found.  Qaable  satisfacto-  j scenes  of  indiscriminate  massacre,  with  which  our 
eiiy  to  explain  the  object  of  his  visiting  this  coon- ; frontier  settlers  have  been  visited,  will  be  repeated, 
try;  and  there  being  a combination  of  circumstan-l  So  long  as  the  Indians  within  the  territory  of  Spain 
c^sfto  justify  a suspicion  that  his  views  were  not ' are  exposed  to  die  delusions  of  false  prophets  and 
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poison  of  foreign  i»trigue;  so  loog  as  they  can  re- 
ceive ammunition,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  from  pre 
tended  traders  and, Spanish  commandants,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  restrain  their  outrages.  The  burning 
of  the  towns,  the  destroying  of  their  stock  and  pro- 
visions, will  produce  but  temporary  embarrass- 
ments. Resupplied  by  Spanish  authorities,  they  may 
concentrate  and  disperse  at  will,  and  keep  up  a 
lasting  predatory  warfare  against  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States,  as  expensive  to  our  government 
as  harassing  to  our  troops.  The  savages,  therefore, 
must  be  made  dependent  upon  us,  and  cannot  be 
kept  at  peace  without  being  persuaded  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  chastisement  being  inflicted  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  least  offence.  I trust,  therefore,  that 
the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  will  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  been  adopted  in  pursuance  of 
your  instructions,  and  under  a firm  conviction,  that 
they  alone  were  calculated  to  insure  ‘‘peace  and 
security  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Georgia.” 

The  army  will  move  on  the  7th  from  hence,  cross- 
ing th*  Appalachicola  river,  at  the  Ochesee  Bluff, 
about  forty  miles  above  this. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war. 

[enclosures.] 

Head  Quarters,  division  of  the  south,  } 
Fort  Gadsdeo,  25  Ji  March,  1818.  5 

Sin— I have  ordered  a supply  of  provisions  to  be 
sent  from  New  Orleans,  via  Pensacola, to  Fort  Craw- 
ford, on  the  Caneucbo.  This  route  has  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  most  speedy  one  of  provisioning  one  of 
my  garri'sous,  which  must  be  maintained  during  the 
present  conflict  against  our  mutual  enemies,  the 
Seminole  Indians;  and  I cannot  but  express  a hope 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  interrupt  the  free 
passage  of  my  transports  to  that  post.  I am  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  you  on 
the  rights  which  our  government  may  claim  to  the 
free  navigation  of  such  watercourses  as  head  within 
her  limits,  but  flow  through  the  territory  of  his 
Catholic  majesty;  preferring  to  derive  these  sub- 
jects to  be  settled  by  those  legally  authorised.  But 
as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  use  of  the  Escam- 
bia river  in  passing  up  provisions  to  the  garrison 
at  Fort  Crawford,  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the  passage  of 
transports  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  hostile  act  on  your  part.  I will  not  permit 
inyself  for  a moment  to  believe  that  you  would 
commit  an  act  ao  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
king,  ycrnr  master.  His  Catholic  majesty,  as  well 
as  the  government  of  the  United  States,  are  alike 
interested  in  chastising  a savage  foe,  who  has  too 
Tong  warred  with  impunity  against  his  subjects,  as 
well  as  the  citizens  of  this  republic;  and  I feel  per- 
suaded that  every  aid  which  you  can  give  to  pro- 
mote this  object  will  be  cheerfully  tendered. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  Maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
Don  Jose  Masot,  governor  of  Pensacola. 

TRANSLATED  COPT. 

Most  excellent  sir— On  the  24th  of  the  present 
month,  captain  Agieiung,  of  the  1st  United  Stales’ 
regiment,  put  into  my  hands  your  excellency’s  let- 
ter, dated  at  Washington,  Mississippi  territory,  on 
the  23d  of  April  last;  in  which,  afier  apprising  me 
that  your  government  had  given  it  in  charge  to  you 
to  inform  me  that  the  fort  of  the  negroes,  erected 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Chatahouche  and  Flint  rivers,  had 
bgen  reinforced,  and  was  now  occupied  by  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes;  many  of  whom 
were  seduced  from  the  service  of  their  masters. 


(who  are  citizens  of  the  United  Spies')  anJ  that 
all  of  them  are  well  armed,  provisioned,  ^nd  dis- 
ciplined— you  make  many  wise  reflections  with  re- 
spect to  the  serious  injuries  which  may  result  from 
tolerating  such  an  establishment,  not  only  to  those 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  it,  by  destroy- 
ing the  peace  of  the  nation,  but  likewise  to  the 
good  understanding  which  happily  exists  between 
our  respective  governments.  You  enter  into  an 
investigation,  to  shew  what  the  Spanish  authorities 
ought  to  do  to  put  an  end  to  an  evil  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  in  a mode  prescribed  by  those  principles  of 
good  faith  which  are  the  foundation  of  friendly 
neighborhood  among  nations.  You  distinctly  state 
what  this  government  ought  immediately  to  do;  in 
failure  of  which,  your  government  will  be  obliged 
to  do  it,  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States;  and  you  conclude  hy  requesting 
me  to  state,  in  my  answer  to  your  letter,  whether 
the  said  fort  had  been  constructed  by  the  Spanish 
government,  and  whether  the  negroes  who  compos- 
ed its  garrison  were  deemed  subjects  of  his  Catho- 
lic majesty,  and  if  the  fort  was  not  built  by  Spanish 
authority,  to  state  by  whose  authority,  and  by 
whose  order  it  was  built. 

In  answer  to  your  excellency,  I will  state,  with 
the  veracity  that  comports  with  the  character  of 
an  honorable  officer,  in  which  class  I rank  myself* 
that  having  arrived  at  the  place  nearly  at  the  close 
of  the  month  of  March  preceding,  and  being  in- 
formed of  what  your  excellency  has  communicate*! 
to  me,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fort,  instead 
of  being  where  you  place  it,  is  to  be  found  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Appalachicola,  at  about  fifteen, 
miles  from  its  mouth  or  entrance  into  the  sea,  I 
lost  no  time  in  proposing  to  my  captain  general  the 
measures  that  appeared  to  me  proper,  as  well  for 
securing  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  under  my 
command,  from  the  damage,  loss  and  injuries  which 
they  have  suffered,  and  still  suffer,  from  this  estab- 
lishment, as  to  prevent  the  American  citizens,  and 
the  friendly  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  from  con- 
tinuing to  experience  them.  I have  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and,  consequently,  your  excel- 
lency, who  kno#s  how  limited  are  the  powers 
of  a subordinate  officer,  cannot  be  surprised  that 
I should  make  known  to  you,  that,  although  my 
mode  of  thinking  exactly  corresponds  with  yours, 
as  to  the  disloding  of  the  negroes  f.om  the  fort, 
the  occupying  of  it  with  Spanish  troops,  or  de- 
stroying it,  and  delivering  the  negroes,  who  majr 
be  collected,  to  their  lawful  owners,  I shall  not 
be  able  to  act  until  I receive  the  orders  of  my 
captain  general,  and  the  assistance  necessary  to 
euable  me  to  undertake  the  enterprise  with  a moral 
certainty  of  accomplishing  the  end,  I am  persuaded 
that  the  determination  of  the  said  chief  cannot  be 
long  delayed;  and,  should  it  authorise  me  to  act, 
your  excellency  may  rest  assured  and  persuaded, 
that  I will  not  lose  an  instant  in  adopting,  on  my 
part,  tli e most  efficacious  measures  for  ctuting  up, 
by  tli e root,  ar>  evil  which  is  felt  to  the  full  extent 
stated  in  your  letter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince, who  are  the  subjects  of  my  sovereign,  and 
tyhose  property  and  tranquility  it  is  my  duty  to  pre- 
serve and  protect. 

With  this  explanation,  your  before  named  letter 
may  be  considered  as  fully  answered,  as  it  gives 
you  to  understand,  that,  thinking  as  your  excellency 
thinks,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  destroying 
the  negroes,  the  Fort  of  Appalachicola,  occupied 
by  them,  was  not  constructed  by  order  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  government,  and  that  the  negroes,  although  in 
part  belongingto  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,^ 
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(£j*By  f tie  aid  of  an  extra  lialf  sheet,  as  SUPPLE  . 
M ENTARY  to  our  last  number,  we  are  enabled  to 
dispose  of  another  long  series  of  documents — and 
yet  another,  concerning  our  relaions  with  Spain , 
already  waits  to  occupy  our  pages  When  the  lat- 
ter is  finished,  (and  we  hope  to  give  as  much  of 
the  correspondence  next  week  as  will  suffice  every 
useful  purpose)  we  shall  proceed  more  leisurely 
with  the  rest  of  the  documents  laid  before  con 
gres's,  and  give  to  the  Register  a greater  variety  of 
matter — of  which  we  have  enough,  original  and 
selected,  now  on  hand,  to  fill  several  sheets.  Still, 
subdivisions  of  documents  shall  be  avoided  as  much 
as  possible— there  is  nothing  more  mortifying  than 
to  have  an  important  series  broken  into  many  pieces, 
whereby  its  interest,  as  well  as  utility,  is  materially 
lessened — though  convinced  that  some  prefer  pre 
sent  gratification  to  future  accommodation. 

Pressed  as  we  are  for  room,  we  have  much  re- 
gretted our  inability  to  pay  our  customary  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  respective  slates — but 
nothing  important  concerning  them  shall  on  that 
account  fail  to  be  registered;  and  no  reasonable  pe 
ctiniary  sacrifice  shall  be  wanting  to  bring  up  lee- 
way as  soon  as  We  can. 

The  Nation u l Intelligencer,  of  Thursday,  contains 
a long  letter  from  tiie  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ac- 
companying the  report  to  congress  of  the  state  of 
that  institution— which  the  editors  of  that  paper 
intimate  is  the  only  thing  materially  important  in  the 
report,  except  what  we  have  already  copied,  and 
also  inserted  in  this  work — see  page  228,  and  the 
present  number. 

It  is  impossible  to  squeeze  this  letter  into  this 
sheet.  It  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next.  We  may 
only  observe  for  the  present,  that  the  writer  of  it 
is  a very  inget  ious  man. 


and  as  rational  beings  may  be  subjects  of  the  king* 
niy  master,  are  deemed  by  me  insurgents  or  rebels 
against  the  authority  not  only  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, but  also  of  the  proprietors  from  whose  ser- 
vice they  have  withdrawn  themselves;  some,  se- 
duced by  the  English  col.  Edward  Nicolls,  major 
Woodbine,  and  their  agents,  and  others  from  their 
inclination  to  run  off.  But  as  you  excellency  ma- 
nifests a particular  desire,  that,  in  case  the  fort  was 
not  erected  by  Spanish  authority,  I should  s*ate  by 
whose  order  it  was  erected,  I have  no  difficulty  in 
satisfying  your  curiosity  by  informing  you,  that  1 
have  understood,  ever  since  my  arrival  at  this 
place,  that  the  said  fort,  and  another  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Chatahouche  and  Flint  rivers,  (which 
it  appears  no  longer  exists)  were  built  by  order  of 
the  before  named  col.  Nicolls.  I will  not  assure  you 
he  did  it  under  authority  from  his  government,  but 
I cun  say,  he  proceeded  to  place  artillery,  muni 
turns  and  provisions  in  it  by  the  arrangement  of 
vice  admiral  Malcolm,  and  that  when  col.  Nicolls, 
and  the  troops  of  his  detachment,  after  the  conciu- 
sion  of  the  expedition  against  Louisiana,  withdrew 
from  that  point,  he  left  orders  with  the  negroes 
totally  contrary  to  the  incontes’ible  right  of  so- 
vereign.}’, which  the  king,  mv  master,  exercises, 
from  t he  line  of  the  31  degree  of  north  latitude,  to 


I the  south.  My  predecessors  in  the  government 
I have  given  an  account  of  all  these  actions  o the 
authorities  on  whom  they  depended,  that  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  the  violation  required  might  be 
demanded  by  those  on  whom  this  duty  devolves. 

I think  1 have  answered  your  excellency’s  letter 
satisfactorily,  and  in  terms  which  cannot  leave  a 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions  in  favor  of 
the  common  cause  of  the  American  and- Spanish 
inhabitants,  and  that  my  present  inaction  does  not 
proceed  from  a want  of  inclination. 

I likewise  flatter  myself,  that,  until  my  captain- 
general  decides,  ; o steps  will  be  taken  by  the  go 
vernment  of  the  United  States  or  by  your  excel- 
lency, which  myy  be  prejudicial  lo  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  king,  my  master,  in  the  district  of  Apfui 
lachicola,  which  is  a dependency  of  this  govern- 
ment. And  finally  1 conclude,  by  assuring  you. 
excellency,  that  it  will  afford  me  particular  satis • 
faction,  to  have  opportunities  of  evincing  my  de- 
sire, not  only 'to  contribute,  so  far  as  depends  o: 
me,  to  the  cemen’ ing  of  the  good  understanding 
which  subsists  between  our  respective  govern- 
ments, but,  also  to  prove  to  your  excellency  th“ 
nigh  opinion  I entertain  of  your  virtues  and  mili- 
tary talents. 

God  preserve  your  excellency  many  yen  s. 

MAURICIO  1)E  ZUNIGA. 

Pensacola,  26;h  May,  1316*. 

His  excellercy  A.  Jackson. 

Head-Quarters,  Division  South,  ^ 
Before  St.  Marks,  6th  April,  1818.  S 

Sir — To  chastise  a savage  foe,  who,  combined 
with  a lawless  band  of  negro  brigands,  have  for 
some  ticce  past  been  carrying  on  a cruel  and  un- 
provoked war  against  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  has  compelled  the  president  to  direct  on- 
to inarch  my  army  into  Florida.  I have  pene* ra- 
ted to  the  Mickasuky  towns  and  reduced  them  to 
ashes. 

In  those  towns  I found  many  indications  of  a 
hostile  spirit.  On  a red  pole  in  the  centre  of  .!  > 
council  house  of  Ivenhagas  town,  more  than  fifty 
fresh  scalps,  of  all  ages,  from  the  infant  to  the 
aged  matron,  were  found  suspended. 

In  addition  to  this,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
old  scalps  were  found  in  the  dwellings  of  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  settled  on  the  Mickasuky  pond. 
Those  barbarians,  who  escaped  death,  have  fled. 
From  information  communicated  by  the  governor 
of  Pensacola  to  two  of  my  captains,  Gordon  and 
Call,  I was  indifeed  to  believe  they  had  fled  to  St. 
Mark*  .*  r protection.  The  governor  stated  that 
the  Indians  and  negroes  had  demanded  of  you 
large  supplies  of  munitions  of  war,  with  a threat, 
in  the  event  of  a refusal,  of  taking  possession  of 
your  fortress.  He  further  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  from  your  defenceless  state,  they  were 
already  in  possession  of  St.  Marks.  The  wife  of 
CUeu.ibby,  a noted  chief,  now  a prisoner  in  n.v 

* 1‘liis  letter  had  its  dale  printed  “March  2o, 
ISIS,”  and  also  appears  to  have  been  misplaced  as 
to  its  order.  As  advised  by  the  editors  of  the  X » 
tional  Intelligencer,  we  have  corrected  the  da? 
hut  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fix  the  orde*  i f it. 

Ed.  Xe'sr. 
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camp,  informed  me,  that  the  hostile  Indians  and 
negroes  obtained  their  supply  of  ammunition  from 
St.  Marks. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  gross  a violati- 
on of  neutrality,  and  te  exclude  our  savage  ene- 
mies from  so  strong  a hold  as  St.  Marks,  I deem 
it  expedient  to  garrison  that  fortress  with  Ameri- 
can troops,  until  the  close  of  the  present  war. 
This  measure  is  justifiable  on  the  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  self  defence,  and  cannot  but  be  satisfacto- 
ry, under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  his  catho- 
lic majesty  the  king  of  Spain.  Under  existing 
treaties  between  onr  two  governments,  the  king 
of  Spain  is  bound  tw  preserve  in  peace  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  only  his  own  sub- 
jects, but  all  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  his 
lerri-ory.  When  called  upon  to  fulfil  that  part 
of  the  treaty,  in  relation  to  a savage  tribe,  who 
have  long  depredated  with  impunity  on  the  Ame- 
rican frontier,  incompetency  is  alleged,  with  an 
acknowledgment,  that  the  same  tribe  have  acted 
in  open  hostility  to  the  laws,  and  invaded  the  rights 
of  his  catholic  majesty.  As  a mutual  enemy,  there 
fore,  it  \<  expected  that  every  facility  will  be  af- 
forded by  the  agents  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  chas- 
tise these  lawless  and  inhuman  savages.  In  this 
light  is  the  possession  of  St.  Marks  by  the  Ameri- 
can f 'ices  to  be  viewed. 

1 come  not  as  the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend  of 
Spain.  Spanish  rights  and  property  will  be  re- 
Spected.  The  property  and  rights  of  Spainish  sub- 
jects will  be  guaranteed  them.  An  inventory  of 
all  public  property,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  shall  be 
made  out  and  certified  by  an  officer  appointed  by  j 
each  of  us,  a d a receipt  given  for  the  same,  to  be 
accounted  for  to  his  catholic  majesty  by  the  United 
Slates.  The  subject  of  my  possession  of  the  gar- 
rison of  St.  Marks,  will  be  referred  to  our  respec- 
tive governments  for  amicable  adjustment.  Some 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  bay 
of  St.  Marks,  with  whom  I wish  to  communicate. 
You  will  I trust,  furnish  me  with  a small  vessel  to 
convey  a letter,  as  well  as  some  sick  and  wounded 
that  are  with  me.  As  our  mutual  savage  enemies 
ire  concentrating  their  forces  near  or  on  the  Su- 
wany,  an  early  and  prompt  answer  is  requested  to 
this  letter,  with  an  English  translation,  as  neither 
myself  or  stiff  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish. 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  aid-de-camp,  lieut. 
James  Gadsden,  by  whom  an  answer  is  expected. 

1 have,  Stc. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gtn.  comd’g. 
The  commanding  officer  at  Marks. 

(translated  copv.} 

St.  Marks,  Apaiache,  7th  April,  1818. 

Most  excellent  sir — Being  made  to  understand, 
although  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the  contents 
of  the  letter  with  which  your  excellency  honored 
me  yesterday  evening,  delivered  to  me  by  your 
aid-de-camp  James  Gadsden,  I will  declare  to 
your  excellency  the  satisfaction  the  knowledge  of 
the  result  of  your  expedition  against  Mickaspoky 
lias  afforded  me.*  That  such  would  be  the  event 
could  not  be  doubted,  on  considering  the  superior 
talents  and  skilful  conduct  of  your  excellency, 
and  to  these  must  be  attributed  the  success,  on 
which  1 tender  you  my  most  cordial  congratula 
litior.s. 

My  chief,  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  had,  in 
truth,  reason  to  mention  to  your  captains  Gordon 
and  Gall,  what  your  excellency  stales  to  roe,  and 
to  entertain  fears  for  the  fate  of  this  fort,  menaced  - 
bv  Indians  and  negroes,  for  some  months  past,  and 
particularly  since  they  have  been  disappointed  in 


their  expectations  of  obtaining  powder  and  ball, 
which  they  have  so  repeatedly  solicited,  and  to 
which  they  thought  themselves  entitled,  from  the 
practice  which  existed,  of  supplying  them  annual- 
ly therewith.  This  proves  how  entirely  unfound- 
ed is  the  assertion  of  the  wife  of  the  chief  Che- 
nubbee,  that  the  Indians  have  been  supplied  with 
munitions  in  this  fort,  since  I was  advised,  and  T 
determined  to  maintain  the  most  strict  neutrality. 
No  one  can  better  remove  from  your  excellency’s 
mind,  any  unfavorable  impression  you  may  have 
formed  on  this  subject  than  the  bearer,  William 
Humbly,  as  he  has  at  various  times  interpreted  to 
me  the  solicitations  of  the  several  Indian  chiefs, 
in  my  neighborhood,  and  he  can  also  inform  you 
of  the  advice  I always  gave  them,  to  avoid  the  de- 
struction which  has  overtaken  them,  and  which  I 
foresaw'  from  the  beginning. 

This  being  realised,  and  there  being  now  no  mo- 
tive to  fear  any  insult  to  the  fort  from  these  bar- 
barians and  the  negroes,  I beg  permission  of  your 
excellency  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difficulty  I 
should  involve  myselfin  with  my  government,  if  I 
were  presently  to  assent  to  what  your  excellency 
proposes  to  me,  to  garrison  this  fort  with  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  without  first  receiv- 
ing its  orders.  Such  I will  solicit  immediately  an 
opportunity  offers,  and  I do  not  for  a moment 
doubt  that  they  will  be  given  to  me;  so  zealous 
is  my  government  to  comply  with  the  stipulations 
between  her  and  the  United  States.  In  the  inte- 
rim, I hope  your  excellency  will  desist  from  your 
intention,  and  be  firmly  persuaded  <?f  the  good 
faith  and  harmony  which  will  reign  between  this 
garrison  and  whatever  troops  you  may  think  fit 
to  leave  in  this  vicinity,  who  may  assist  me  in  the 
defence  of  this  fort  on  any  unforeseen  event. 

The  sick  your  excellency  sent  in,  are  lodged  irt 
the  royal  hospital,  and  1 have  afforded  them  every 
aid  which  circumstances  admit..  I hope  your  ex- 
cellency will  give  me  other  opportunities  of  evinc- 
ing the  desire  I have  to  satisfy  yon. 

I trust  your  excellency  will  pardon  my  not  an- 
swering you  as  soon  as  requested,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  given  you  by  your  aid-de-camp. 
I do  not  accompany  this  with  an  English  translation 
as  your  excellency  desires,  because  there  is  no 
one  in  the  fort  capable  thereof:  but  the  before  nam- 
ed Won.  Hambly  proposes  to  translate  it  to  your 
excellency  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 

May  our  Lord  preserve  your  excellency  many 
years.  Such  is  my  prayer. 

Most  excellent  sir,  I kiss  your  excellency’s  hands. 
Your  most  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

FRANCISCO  CASO  Y LUENGO. 
The  most  excellent  Andrew  Jackson, 
general  in  chief  of  the  troops  of  the 
United  States,  before  St.  Marks. 

Head-Quarters,  Division  of  the  South,  > 
Camp  near  St.  Marks,  17th  April,  1818.> 
Sra — I refer  you  to  my  communication  of y ester* 
day  for  the  motives  which  have  compelled  me  to 
occupy  the  fort  of  St.  Marks.  I agafri  repeat,  that 
l have  entered  the  territory  of  Spain  as  a friend,  to 
chastise  a mutual  enemy  ofboth  nations,  and  whom 
his  catholic  majesty  was  bound,  under  the  most 
sacred  of  treaties,  to  hav«  punished  himself.  Pe- 
culiar circumstances,  however,  have  prevented, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  expected  that  every  facility 
would  have  been  given  to  the  American  arms,  to 
have  ensured  success  to  their  operations.  The 
occupation  of  St.  Marks  is  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  campaign,  and  is  peculiarly  saat 
this  period,  when  evidence  is  derived  from  every 
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source,  of  the  designs  of  the  negroes  and  Indians 
against  that  fortress.  They  are  how  concentrating 
with  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  St. 
Marks,  the  moment  my  army  moves  from  its  vici- 
nity; the  disloding  them  from  which  will  cost  me 
more  American  blood  than  I am  disposed  should 
be  shed.  Success  to  my  operations  requires  dis- 
patch, you  will  excuse,  me  therefore,  in  refusing 
your  request  that  a suspension  should  be  granted 
until  a permit  is  obtained  from  your  government; 
and  on  insisting  that  St.  Marks  should  be  imme- 
diately occupied  by  American  troops. 

Major  Fanning,  nfy  inspector  general,  and  lieut 
Simmons  of  the  ordnance  department,  are  appoint- 
ed to  act  with  one  or  two  officers  nominated  on 
your  part,  to  take  an  inventory  of,  and  inspect  all 
public  property  in  the  Fort  of  St.  Marks,  for  which 
receipts  will  be  given,  in  the  name  of  the  Ameri- 
can government. 

Any  disposition  which  you  would  wish  made 
with  the  private  property  of  yourself,  officers  and 
soldiers,  or  any  other  arrangements  gratifying  to 
yourself,  will  be  settled  by  my  aids-de-camp,  lieut. 
Gadsden  and  Glassel. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
Don  Francisco  Caso  Luengo, 

Commanding  Fort  St.  Marks. 

TRANSLATED  COTY. 

Apalache,  7th  April,  1818. 
r Most  excellent  sir:  I should  insist  on  what  l 
stated  to  your  excellency  in  my  letter  of  the 
morning,  as  to  the  necessity  of  awaiting  orders 
from  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  the  delivery  of 
the  fort  under  my  command,  were  1 not,  in  addition 
to  what  your  excellency  says  in  your  answer, 
threatened  by  your  aid-de-cainp  and  the  other  of- 
ficers appointed  to  negociate  on  the  subject,  and 
had  not  so  large  a body  of  triops  entered,  without 
awaiting  my  permission,  and  taken  possession  of  all 
the  stores  and  posts,  lowering  the  Spanirfi  fl-g,  and 
hoisting  the  American. 

So  manifest  a violation  of  the  territory  of  his  Ca 
tholic  majes'y  obliges  me  to  complain  of  it,  and  to 
protest  against  it;  and  I accordingly  do  protest 
against  it,  and  beg  of  your  excellency  to  provide 
me,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  vessels  necessary 
to  transport  me  to  Pensacola,  together  with  the 
troops  and  those  persons  who  are  in  the  royal  em- 
ploy; and,  also,  to  give  orders  that,  in  the  interim, 
the  private  property  and  effects  of  every  Spanish 
individual  here  be  respected.  With  respect  to  the 
public  property  of  his  Catholic  rmjesty,  I have  no- 
minated the  subaltern  officer  of  the  detachment, 
and  commissary  of  the  fort,  to  make,  with  three 
officers  whom  you  name  to  me,  an  inventory  thereof. 

I repeat  to  your  excellency  my  respects,  and 
prayers  to  God  to  preserve  your  life  many  years. 

Most  excellent  sir,  I kiss  your  excellency’s 
bands. 

Your  most  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 

FRANCISCO  ^ASO  Y LUENGO. 
The  most  excellent  Andrew  Jackson, 

General  of  the  troops  of  the  U.  S. 
before  St.  Marks. 

Head  quarters,  division  south, 
camp  nearSt.  Marks,  7th  April,  1818. 

Sin — I have  received  your  protest  against  my 
proceedings.  The  occupancy  of  Fort  St.  Marks  by 
my  troops,  previous  to  your  assenting  to  the  mea- 
sure, became  necessary,  from  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  not 
withstanding  my  assurances  that  every  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  to  your  satisfaction,  and  ex- 
pressing a wish  that  my  movements  against  our 


common  enemy  should  not  be  retarded  by  a tedi" 
ous  negociation.  f again  repeat  what  has  been  rei- 
terated to  you,  through  my  aid  de  ca  np,  Lt.  Gads- 
den, that  your  personal  rights  and  private  proper- 
ty shall  be  respected;  that  your  situation  shall  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  practicable  while  compelled 
to  remain  in  Fort  St.  Marks,  and  that  transport* 
shall  be  furnished  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained, 
to  convey  yourself,  family,  and  command  to  Pensa- 
cola. 

1 daily  expect  some  vessels  from  the  bay  of  Ap- 
palachicoia:  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  the  most  suita- 
ble shall  be  selected  for  said  purpose. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj,  gen.comg 

Don  Francisco Casso  Luengo, 
governor  of  St-  Marks. 

(thanslateu  copy.) 

Pensacola,  15th  April,  1818. 

Most  excellent  sir — your  excellency’s  letter  of 
the  25ih  of  last  month,  has  been  delivered  to  me, 
ami  also  that  of  the  26th  in  answer  to  mine  of  the 
loth  of  February  last. 

I have  the  honor  to  advise  your  excellency  of  the 
receipt  nfboth,  and  to  answer  the  former. 

In  the  month  of  May,  of  the  last  year,  from  a spi- 
rit of  conciliation,  I permitted  a cargo  of  provisi- 
ons, which  the  schooner  Mobittera  had  brought 
from  New  Orleans  to  this  place,  to  pass  up  the  Es- 
cambia  to  Fort  Crawford;  influenced  by  the  same 
sentiments,  I made  a similar  concession  to  capt. 
Gall,  assenting  to  the  transporting  of  the  cargo 
brought  by  the  schooner  Italiana,  in  January  last, 
to  the  said  destination;  and  more  lately,  in  continu- 
ance of  the  same  amicable  and  conciliatory  spirit, 
[consented  that  lieut.  Eddy,  of  the  garrison  of  the 
before  named  fort,  (commissioned  by  its  comman- 
der, major  Young,  for  the  purpo.se,)  should  procure 
•ixty  barrels  of  provisions  in  this  place;  and  the 
cargo  of  the  schooner  Italiana,  which  i«,  or  ought 
to  be,  deposited  here,  not  being  yet  exported,  I 
do  not  think  the  further  introduce  ion  pf  provisions, 
which  your  excellency  asks,  at  present  necessan ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I infer  from  your  excellency’s 
letter,  that  these  provisions  are  already  on  their 
passage,  in  pursuance  of  the  sufferance  hitherto 
accorded,  and  observing  the  restriction  and  course 
established,  that  is,  to  consign  them  to  a Spanish 
commercial  house,  who  will  take  care  to  forward 
them, and  pay  the  royal  duties  of  import  ami  export, 

I will  allow  the  same  destination  to  be  given  them 
as  to  the  former,  provided  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  set  up,  or  derive  any 
right,  either  now  or  hereafter,  from  these  purely 
gratuitous  concessions,  as  I make  them  from  the 
obligation  of  existing  circumstances,  which  do  not 
admit  of  supplying  the  garrison  of  the  before  nam- 
ed fort  Crawford  by  any  other  way. 

In  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  your  ex- 
cellency, when  you  add,  that  it  is  not  your  inten- 
tion to  enter  into  a discussion  with  me,  in  relation 
to  the  right  which  the  United  States,  may  claim  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Escambia;  so  neither  is 
it  mine  to  discuss  this  subject  with  your  excellen- 
cy,  as  well  because,  it  does  not  fall  within  my  du- 
ties, as  that,  being  a subordinate  officer,  I am 
bound  to  obey  the  superior  on  whom  I depend,  it 
being  my  duty,  until  I receive  instructions  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  governed,  on  this  head,  by  the  trea- 
ties existing  between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain; 
and  in  the  last  of  amity,  limits  and  navigation,  1 do 
not  see  the  before  named  rivers  mentioned,  but 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king,  my  master,  over  all 
the  territories,  rivers,  coasts,  ports  and  harbors  lv 
ing  south  of  31  degrees  north,  solemnly  and  ex* 
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plicitly  recognized  by  the  United  Slates;  and,  if  ex- 
traordinary existing  circumstances  should  require 
any  fur, her  temporary  concessions  not  explained 
in  the  said  treaty,  I request  your  excellency  to 
have  the  goodness  to  apply  in  future,  for  the  ob- 
taining of  them,  to  the  proper  authority,  as  for 
my  part,  I possess  no  power  whatever  in  relation 
thereto.  May  God  preserve  you  many  years. 

JOSE  MASOT. 

His  excellency,  A.  Jackson, 

Major-general  commanding. 

£ Enclosure  in  general  Jacksott’s  letter  preceding.  J 
Head  quarters,  division  south.  Fort  St.  Marks,  April  27, 1818. 

Af  tu*  1 left  this  port  for  Si.  Juan,  to  disperse  and 
destroy  the  mutual  enemy  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States,”  a small  schoonor  with  men  and  supplies  ar- 
rived from  Pensacola,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
and  detained  by  my  officer  left  in  command.  This 
vessel  has  been  liberated  with  all  i *r  effects,  ex- 
cepting some  clothing  of  the  U,  States,  accompa- 
nied with  an  invoice,  and  which  has  been  detained, 
as  supposed  to  be  a part  of  ihat  taken  on  board  the- 
boats  within  the  territory  of  this  republic,  in  which 
lieut.  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army,  with  his 
command,  were  so  inhumanly  massacred. 

I regret  being  compelled  to  state  to  you,  that 
from  the  papers  and  other  proofs,  taken  at  St. 
.Tuan’s, the  quantity  of  American  cattle  found  at  St. 
Marks  and  purchased  by  me  from  the  commissary 
of  the  post,  and  the  intercourse  kept  up  between 
this  post  and  the  hostile  Indians,  there  is  too  much 
ground  to  believe  that  the  Indians  have  been  en- 
couraged, aided  and  abetted  by  the  officers  of  Spain 
in  this  cruel  war  against  the  United  States.  Proof 
positive  exists  that  the  Indians  were  supplied  with 
ammunition  by  the  late  commandant  of  St.  Marks. 
The  United  Siates’  clothing  being  found  on  board 
of  a vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of  Spain, 
sailing  from  Pensacola  direct  for  this  port,  compels 
me  to  call  on  you  for  a statement  in  what  manner 
you  came  possessed  of  said  clothing.  The  good 
understanding  that  so  happily  exists  between  his 
Catholic  majesty  and  the  United  States,  formed 
jusi.  ground  to  believe  that  hi*  agents  would  have 
discountenanced  this  cruel  and  savage  war  against 
the  citizens  of  this  republic.  Spain,  too  weak  to 
corftply  with  her  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
or  chastise  her  own  savage  subjects  waging  war 
against,  a friendly  nation,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  be 
lieved  that  her  officers  would  have  been  detected 
in  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy,  assisting  with 
the  intelligence  of  our  movements,  and  purchasing 
the  property  depredated  of  us.  America,  just  to 
her  treaties,  and  anxious  to  maintain  peace  with  the 
world,  cannot  and  will  not  permit  such  a savage 
war  to  be  carried  on  in  disguise  any  longer.  Asy- 
lums have  been  granted  to  the  persons  and  proper- 
ty of  an  Indian  foe  (fugitives  from  the  territory  of 
the  (Jnitcd  States.)  Facilities  deemed  by  me  ne- 
cessary to  terminate  a war,  which,  under  existing 
„ treaties,  should  have  been  maintained  by  Spain,  for 
feeding  my  troops  arid  liberating  the  subjects  of 
Spain  imprisoned  by  the  Indians,  have  all  been  de- 
nied by  the  officers  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  All 
the  facts  prove  tire  unjust  conduct  of  Spanish 
agents  in  Florida.  It  cannot  be  longer  tolerated, 
and,  although  a republic  fond  of  peace,  the  United 
States  know  her  rights,  and  at  the  expense  of  war 
will  maintain  them. 

AN  DDE  tV  JACKSON, 
Major-general  commanding. 

Don  .Tosf.  Masot, 

Governor  of  Pensacola. 


Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south. 

Adjutant  general’s  office.  Fort  Gadsden, 
Appalachicola  river,  3d  May,  1818. 
Sin— I have  the  honor  to  report,  that  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  major  general 
Andrew  Jackson  took  up  the  line  of  march  on  the 
26.h  day  of  March  last,  with  eight  days  rations, 
and  lay  in  advance  of  this  post  art  out  six  miles  on 
the  29th  at  Ochlochaway  river,  when  nineteen  ca- 
noes were  made,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  army 
crossed  by  8 o’clock.  P.  M.  On  this  evening  bre- 
vet major  Twiggs,  of  the  7th  infantry,  was  detach- 
ed with  one  company  and  about  two  hundred  war- 
riors, with  orders  to  advance  on  an  Indian  village 
called  Tallahasse,  and  surprise  it  at  day-break.  On 
his  near  approach,  he  dispatched  a party  to  ascer- 
tain its  situation,  who  reported  it  evacuated  some 
daysjoefore^  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  he  entered 
the  village,  having  previously  sent  out  parties  to 
reconnoitre;  two  oh.be  enemy  were  made  prisoners, 
one  of  whom  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians  be- 
fore he  was  brought  into  camp.  The  army  passed 
the  village  about  12  o’clock,  and  encamped  near 
Mickasuky,  when  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
approach  of  a detachment  of  mounted  volunteevs, 
from  Tennessee,  under  the  command  of  lieut.  co- 
lonal  Elliott,  near  four  hundred  stong.  On  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  April,  the  army  formed  and 
halted  until  their  arrival,  when  they  were  ordered 
to  form  the  advance  of  each  Hank,  with  captains 
Russel  and  Evans’s  companies,  as  spies,  with  cap-‘- 
tain  John  Gordon.  The  army  now  advanced  with - 
in  miles  of  Ivin ghaj ah’s  Town,  when  a number  of 
Indians  were  discovered  herding  cattle  in  the  mar- 
gin of  a large  pond.  The  general  ordered  the  right 
and  left  columns  to  advance,  with  a view  of  cutting 
off  their  retreat,  and  the  same  time  instructed  the 
advance  light  company  under  major  Muhlenberg, 
the  guard,  major  Nicks,  together  with  the  small 
companies  composing  his  life  guard,  under  cap- 
tains Dunlap  and  Crittenden,  to  advance,  in  support 
of  the  spies,  in  the  event  of  a general  engagement. 
The  spy  companies  commenced  the  attack,  and  a 
brisk  running  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for 
sprne  minutes,  when  the  enemy  divided,  the  spy 
companies  pursuing  those  on  the  right,  and  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Elliott,  having  turned  their  flank, 
became  generally  engaged,  and  bore  them  over  to 
the  left  column,  under  the  command  of  lieut.  col. 
Mitchell,  within  half  gun  shot  of  each  other,  when 
they  were  assailed  by  both  flanks  and  would  all 
have  fallen,  had  not  the  volunteers  taken  up  the 
impression  (from  the  similarity  of  dress)  that  some 
of  the  friendly  warriors  had  reached  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  which  occasioned  the  firing  to  cease  for 
a short  time,  when  a number  made  good  their  re- 
treat into  the  swamp;  captain  Crittenden’s  com- 
pany being  on  horseback,  was  unable  to  reach  the 
head  of  lieutenant  colonel  Elliott’s  column,  when 
they  dismounted  and  operated  against  the  enemy. 
Major  Muhlenberg’s  company,  the  advance  guard, 
and  captain  Dunlap’s  company,  being  on  foot  was 
was  not  able  to  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time. 
The  right  column  of  Georgia  militia  on  nearing  the 
pond  filed  round  it,  and  col.  King,  with  his  regi- 
ment,  was  ordered  to  advance  through  it  to  support 
the  column  of  horse,  should  it  be  lound  necessary, 
which  was  executed  by  the  colonel  with  great 
promptness.  The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  sol 
diers  engaged  on  this  occasion,  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, praiseworthy.  Our  loss,  one  man  of  captain 
Andrew’s  company  killed  and  four  of  captain  Evans' 
company  of  Tennessee  volunteers  wounded.  The 
reports  give  14  killed  and  several  wounded  of  the 
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enemy,  and  four  women  prisoners,  from  whom  we 
learned,  that  three  hundred  warriors  had  advanced 
from  the  town  to  aid  those  engaged,  and,  on  seeing 
the  advance  of  an  army,  fled  precipitately.  The 
army  now  advanced  upon  the  town  (which  was 
found  deserted)  and  on  reaching  the  square,  disco- 
vered a red  pole  planted  at  the  council  house,  on 
which  was  suspended  about  fifty  fresh  scalps,  taken 
from  the  heads  of  extreme  age,  down  to  the  ten- 
der infant,  of  both  sexes,  and  in  an  adjacent  house, 
near  three  hundred  men;  which  bore  the  appearance 
of  having  been  the  barbarous  trophies  of  settled 
hostility  for  three  or  four  years  past. 

The  army  continued  the  pursuit  to  a large  pond 
of  water,  which  is  eight  miles  in  length,  varying 
in  width  fr  ;m  600  to  4000  yards,  and  from  two  to 
five  feet  deep;  through  which  the  army  passed,  when 
the  approach  of  night  induced  the  commanding 
general  to  draw  of  his  troops.  Oil  the  succeeding 
morning  brevet  maj.  gen.  E.  1’.  Gaines,  with  a 
large  command,  was  ordered  to  pass  the  lake  or 
pond,  and  attack  the  other  towns;  but  which  he 
fousd  abandoned  by  the  enemy;  the  red  pole  was 
again  found  planted  in  the  square  of  Fowl  Town, 
barbarously  decorated  with  human  scalps,  of  both 
sexes,  taken  within  the  last  six  months  from  the 
heads  of  our  unfortunate  citizens.  Gen.  M'Int'osh, 
who  was  with  gen.  Gaines,  routed  a small  party  of 
savages  near  Fowl  Town,  killed  one  negro  and 
took  three  prisoners,  on  one  of  whom  was  found 
the  coat  of  James  Champion,  of  capt.  Cummi;  g’s 
company,  4'h  regiment  of  infantry,  who  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  on  board  of  one  of  our  boats  de- 
scending the  river  to  the  relief  of  maj.  Muhlenberg; 
this  coat,  with  nearly  ail  capt.  Cumming’s  compa- 
ny’s clothing,  was  lost  on  board  of  lieut.  Scott’s 
boat  when  he  and  his  party  were  massacred  on  the 
30th  ofNovember  last.  The  p .cket  book  of  Mr. 
Leigh  (who  was  murdered  at  Cedar  Creek  on  the 
21st  January  last)  was  found  in  Kingliajah’s  town, 
containing  several  letters  addressed  to  the  deceas- 
ed, an  diene  to  general  Glascock.  About  one  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  fell  into  our  hands,  many  of 
which  were  recognized  by  the  Georgia  militia  as 
the  brands  and  marks  oftbeir  citizens.  Near  three 
thousand  bushels  of  corn  was  found,  with  other  ar- 
ticles useful  to  the  army.  Upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred houses  were  consumed,  leaving  a tract  offer- 
tile  country  in  ruin;  where  these  wretches  might 
have  lived  in  plenty,  but  for  the  infernal  machina- 
tions of  foreign  traders',  if  not  agents.  The  army 
remained  at  this  point  until  the  morning  of  the  5ih, 
when  the  march  was  resumed  for  St.  Marks,  before 
which  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  6th;  and,  af- 
ter communicating  with  the  commanding  officer, 
took  possession  of  that  fortress  on  the  following 
morning.  Capt.  M’Keever,  of  the  navy,  having 
sailed  for  St.  Marks  with  some  vessels,  containing 
supplies  for  the  army,  was  fortunate  enough  to  en- 
tice on  board  his  vessel  in  the  river,  Francis  or  Hil- 
lishajo  and  Homathlamicco,  hostile  chiefs  of  the 
Creek  nation,  and  whose  settled  hostility  h-ave  been 
severely  felt  by  our  citizens.  The  commanding 
general  had  them  brought  on  shore,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  hung,  as  an  example  to  deter  others 
from  exciting  these  deluded  wretches  to  future 
scenes  of  butchery.  A man  of  the  name  of  A.  Ar- 
buthnot  was  also  taken  on  the  arrival  of  the  army, 
and  placed  in  close  confinement. 

The  troops  having  again  received  eight  day’s 
rations,  and  a garrison  detached  for  Fort  St.  Marks, 
the  army  marched  on  the  9th  of  April,  destined  for 
Suwany.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  officer 
of  the  day  reported,  that  the  centinels  had  heard 


the  lowing  of  cattle  and  barking  of  dogs  during 
the  night;  from  which  the  general  was  induced  to 
send  a runner  to  general  McIntosh,  who  encamped 
a short  distance  in  rear  of  the  army,  with  instruc- 
tions to  have  the  country  below  examined.  lit  the 
meantime,  the  army  moved  slowly  in  advance. 
General  McIntosh  dispatched  major  Kanard,  with 
a par.y,  who  returned  to  him  a runner,  reporting 
the  discovery  of  a hostile  party  too  strong  for  his 
little  band  of  warriors.  McIntosh  moved  against 
them  wi’h  his  whole  force.  A small  detachment 
of  different  companies  of  the  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, under  colonels  Dyer  aitd  Williamson,  (they 
having  joined  the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  10th) 
were  left  at  our  encampment  to  search  for  horses; 
and,  on  hearing  the  report  of  major  Kanard,  f rul- 
ed themselves  into  a company,  under  captain  Bell, 
who  was  with  them,  and  moved  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, whom  they  found  near  a large  swamp,  endea- 
voring to  move  off.  A spirited  engagement  ensu- 
ed, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty  seven, 
and  six  men  and  ninety  .eight  women  and  children 
prisoners,  and  our  loss  tin  ee  killed  and  four  wound- 
ed of  the  friendly  Indians.  'Hie  only  woman,  out 
of  seven,  whose  life  was  spared  at  the  massacre  of 
lieut.  Scott,  was  here  recaptured  by  major  Kanard. 
General  McIntosh  individually  killed  three  of  the 
enemy  and  captured  one.  The  little  band  of  Ten- 
nessee volunteers  acted  on  this  occasion  as  becomes 
their  character.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ac- 
tion the  army  was  halted,  and  a runner  despatched 
to  inform  general  McIntosh  that  any  aid  he  might 
deem  necessary,  would  be  afforded,  and  that  the 
arroy  would  remain  until  his  arrival,  which  was  not 
until  we  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  enemy  abandoned  a number  of  horses,  bogs, 
corn,  and  about  600  head  of  cattle.  The  army 
moved  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  and  on  the  suc- 
ceeding day  our  spies  surprized  a camp,  consist- 
ing of  two  men,  a woman,  and  twb  children.  One 
of  the  men  was  killed — the  others,  with  a small  boy, 
slightly  wounded;  and  the  woman,  unfortunately, 
not  being  distinguished  in  the  swamp,  received  a 
wound,  of  which  site  died. 

At  3 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  the  26th,  the  army  ar 
rived  at  a large  pond,  within  6 miles  of  Bowlegs’ 
town,  on  Suwany  river,  where  a few  Indians,  well 
mounted,  discovered  our  advance.  An  attempt 
was  m de  to  overtake  them;  but  the  enfeebled  state 
of  our  horses  rendered  it  impracticable.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  general  deemed  it  advisa- 
ble to  make  the  town  by  a forced  march,  not  allow- 
ing the  enemy  time  to  cross  live  river  and  destroy 
their  supplies.  The  manner  of  attack  having  been 
previously  arranged,  the  army  moved  rapidly,  un- 
til, arriving  near  the  large  which  flanks  the 

town,  when  the  troops  changed  position,  conforma- 
bly to  previous  orders,  and  moved  forward.  The 
left  flank,  composed  of  colonel  Williamson’s  regi- 
ment of  Tennessee  volunteers,  at  the  head  of 
which  a force  of  Indian  warriors,  under  (now  col.) 
Kanard,  soon  came  in  contact,  and  warmly  engag- 
ed the. Indians  and  negroes;  whilst  the  right  flank, 
composed  of  colonel  Dyer’s  regiment  of  Tennessee 
volunteers,  with  a like  force  of  warriors,  under 
general  McIntosh,  advanced  near  the  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing.  The  centre  advanc- 
ed in  excellent  order,  and  under  the  expectation 
of  having  to  combat  with  the  strength  of  these 
towns,  and  the  fugitives  from  Mickasuky;  but,  on 
reaching  Bowlegs’  town,  found  it  abandoned.  The 
left  flank,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  they  had 
to  traverse,  and  colonel  Kanard  not  adhering  en- 
tirely to  the  route  designated,  drove  the  Indians 
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and  negroes,  (about  300)  into  the  river,  before 
the  right  flank  could  occupy  the  desired  position. 
The  reports  give  1 1 killed  and  3 prisoners  on  the 
field;  and  it  is  believed  many  were  killed  and 
drowned  in  swimming  the  river,  it  being  nearly 
300  yards  wide.  Colonel  Kanard  had  13  wounded, 
but  one  dangerously.  About  2700  bushels  of  corn 
were  obtained  in  the  towns  and  neighboring 
gwamps;  near  90  head  of  cattle,  and  a number  of 
horse's.  Our  centinels,  on  the  night  of  the  17tb, 
took  prisoners  two  white  men  (Ambrister  and 
Cook,)  and  one  negro,  who  had  just  returned  from 
Ariuthnot’s  vessel,  at  the  mouth  of  Suwany.  From 
the  latter  we  obtained  a letter  written  by  A Ar- 
buthnot  to  his  son,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  State's,  under  the  general’s  com- 
mand, and  requests  him  to  inform  his  friend  Dow- 
legs,  that  resistance  would  be  fruitless  against 
sqch  an  overwhelming  force,  and  to  make  over  the 
inver  with  all  despatch;  admonishing  his  son,  at 
\he  same  time,  to-remove  and  secrete  every  thing 
which  could  be  removed.  From  Cook  \Ye  learned, 
that  this  letter  was  read  to  the  negroes  and  Indi- 
ans, when  they  immediately  commenced  crossing 
their  families,  and  had  just  finished  as  V entered 
their  towns.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  houses 
were  here  consumed,  the  most  of  which  were  well 
built,  and  somewhat  regular,  extending  near  three 
snlles  up  the  river.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
general  Gaines  was  ordered,  with  a select  com- 
mand, and  a number  of  warriors,  under  general 
McIntosh,  to  cross  the  Suwany  river,  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy, but  found,  on  advancing  about  6 miles, 
that  they  were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  from 
the  numerous  trails,  and  too  far  advanced  to  ovei- 
take  them,  his  command  being  short  of  supplies. 

A detachment  of  the  warriors  having  advanced 
some  distance,  fell  in  with  a small  party  of  the  ene^ 
xny,  killed  three  warriors,  took  some  women  and 
children,  and  five  negroes  Gn  the  same  morning, 
lieut.  James  Gadsderi,  aid  de-camp  to  the  com- 
manding general,  descended  the  Suwany  river  to 
its  mouth,  with  captain  Dunlap’s  and  a few  ofcapt. 
Crittendente  companies  of  the  life  guard,  and  a 
small  detachment  of  the  regulars,  and  captured, 
without  difficulty,  the  schooner  of  A.  Arbuthnot, 
which  had  brought  supplies  of  powder  and  lead  to 
the  Indians  and  negroes,  settled  at  Suwany.  This 
vessel  afforded  the  meane  of  transporting  our  sick 
back  to  St.  Marks.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th, 
general  Glascock  was  ordered,  at  his  request,  to 
march  his  brigade  by  Mickasuky  to  Hartford,  in 
Georgia,  and  captain  Bell  ordered  to  muster  them 
out  of  service,  and  the  army  moved  about  3-4  of 
a mile,  preparatory  to  its  return.  On  die  20tn, 
general  McIntosh  was  ordered  to  proceed  direct 
to  Fort  Scott,  on  Flint  river,  and  ah  order  furnish- 
ed him  to  the  commanding  officer  to  muster  his 
warriors  out  o service. 

The  army  reached  Fort  St.  Marks  on  the  25th, 
having  marched  28  miles  on  that  day;  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  in  finding  lieut.  Gadsden  had 
arrived  safely  that  evening,  from  the  mouth  of  Su- 
wany. On  the  26th,  a special  court  was  ordered 
for  the  trial  of  A.  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Am- 
brister; which  court,  on  the  documents  and  evi- 
dence adduced,  sentenced  the  first  to  be  hung,  and 
the  latter  to  be  shot.  They  were  accordingly  ex 
ecoted  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  The  army 
jr.ovedand  encamped  four  miles  from  St.  M-rks, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  and  arrived  at  Fort 
Gadsden  on  the  2d  inst.  the  general  having  previ- 
ously  detached  a garrison  of  two  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  brevet  major  Fanning,  to 


occupy  Fort  St.  Marks.  I have  only  to  add,  that 
this  army  has  borne  hardships  and  privations  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a manner  becoming  soldiers  and 
citizens  of  a nation  proud  of  their  liberties.  The 
assistant  topographical  engineer  will  furnish  a to- 
pographical report  of  the  country  through  which 
the  army  operated;  and  I refer  you  to  the  enclosed 
sketches  for  information  of  our  order  of  move- 
ment. 

And  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  BUTLER,  adj.  gen. 

Brig.  gen.  Daniel  Parker,  adj.  and  iusp.  gen. 

(thanslatkd  coft.) 

PENSACOLA,  13th  MAY,  1818. 
Most  excellent  sir:  On  the  10th  inst.  I received 
your  excellency’s  letter  of  the  27th  of  April  last, 
informing  me  that  some  articles  of  the  clothing, 
used  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  those  taken  in  the  boat  in  which 
Lieut.  Scott  and  his  escort  were  so  inhumanly  mur- 
dered, were  found  in  a small  schooner,  despatched 
from  this  port  for  that  of  Apalache,  with  provisions. 

Your  excellency  inquires  of  me  in  what  manner 
these  articles  came  into  my  possession;  and  you  fur- 
ther state,  that  you  feel  yourself  obliged  to  inform 
me,  that  the  documents  and  the  proofs  found  in  St. 
Juan;  the  detention  of  American  cattle,  found  in 
St.  Marks;  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  be- 
tween this  post  and  the  hostile  Indians;  are  suffici 
ent  to  create  a belief,  that  they  were  armed  and 
incited  to  this  cruel  war  against  the  United  States 
by  the  Spanish  officers. 

Your  excellency  adds,  that  there  exist  positive 
proofs  that  the  Indians  were  supplied  with  muni- 
tions by  the  last  commander  of  St.  Marks;  and  you 
conclude  by  saying  that  an  asylum  has  been  granted 
here  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Indians, 
who  are  enemies  to  the  United  States,  and  fugitives 
from  the  American  territory;  and  that  these  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of 
provisions  for  your  troops,  prove  the  unjust  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  agents  in  the  Floridas. 

I shall  answer  the  charges  alleged  in  their  pro- 
per order,  with  candour,  and  without  evasion  or  re- 
servation. 

The  first  complaint  made  by  your  excellency  is 
relative  to  the  articles  of  clothing  found  on  board 
the  schooner  Maria,  and  which  have  been  detained 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  property  of 
the  United  States. 

Part  of  these  articles,  as  is  proved  by  copy  No. 
1,  were  purchased  af;  New  Orleans,  in  the  month 
of  May,  last  year;  part  came  from  the  Havana,  and 
part  were  purchased  in  this  place.  All  this  is  es- 
tablished. The  charge  is,  of  course,  done  away; 
and  your  excellency’s  question  is  satisfactorily  an- 
swered. 

The  succeeding  one  is  more  serious,  and  relates 
to  the  course  observed  of  late  by  the  governor  of 
St.  Marks. 

I immediately  required  of  him  an  account  of  his 
conduct,  and  he  made  the  communication  found  in 
copy  No.  2.  However,  as  your  excellency  affirms 
that  you  possess  positive  proofs  of  the  misconduct 
of  this  officer,  I must,  as  a necessary  consequence, 
entreat  you  to  submit  them  to  me,  that,  the  fact 
being  established,  1 may  inflict  on  him  deserved 
punishment.  I assure  your  excellency,  with  the 
sincerity  natural  to  me,  that  he  has  acted  in  entire 
opposition  to  his  instructions,  and  that,  if  your 
excellency  will  transmit  me  the  proofs  I request, 
he  shall  be  brought  before  a council  ef  war,  ancj 
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punished  with  all  the  severity  his  trangrcssions  de- 
serve; but  your  excellency  will  be  just  enough  to 
allow,  that  the  Spanish  government  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  misconduct  of  its  agents,  when  it 
neither  upholds  them  therein,  nor  suffers  their  mal- 
practices, being  ascertained,  to  pass  unpunished. 

The  last  complaints  of  your  excellency  have  a 
personal  and  direct  application  to  myself,  and  are 
relative  to  the  asylum  granted  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  fugitive  Indians;  and  to  the  passage 
of  provisions  up  the  Escambia.  It  is  easy  for  me  to 
remove  these  charges,  and,  1 think,  your  excellen- 
cy will'be  satisfied  with  a short  and  true  relation  of 
facts. 

With  respect  to  the  Indians,  your  excellency  has 
assuredly  been  misinformed,  as,  although  it  is  true 
that  some  remained  here,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  women  and  children,  who  procured  a subsist- 
ence by  furnishing  the  inhabitants  with  wood,  fish, 
and  other  trifling  objects,  and  were  here  before  the 
present  war  with  the  Seminoles — others  now  and 
then  assembled,  on  account  of  the  war,  but  in  very 
small  numbers;  as,  when  I had  them  collected,  in 
compliance  with  the  proposition  made  by  major 
Young,  they  altogether  amounted  to  eighty-seven, 
and  assuredly,  these  few  unarmed  and  miserable 
men  were  not  hostile  to  the  United  States.  The 
continual  passing  of  American  citizens  from  the 
frontier  to  this  people,  who  travelled  alone  and  un- 
armed among  them,  without  being,  at  any  time,  in- 
sulted or  molested  in  their  persons  or  property,  is 
a proof  of  this. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  of  provisions  up  the 
fiscambia,  1 have  not  hitherto  prevented  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  facilitated  it,  so  far  as  I was  able, 
and  my  limited  powers  have  permitted,  even  to  the 
compromitting  of  myself,  for,  being  only  a subor- 
dinate officer,  [ could  not  consent  to  it,  as  it  is  un- 
authorised; but  I took  the  responsibility  on  myself, 
in  consideration  of  existing  circumstances;  and  so  I 
stated  to  your  excellency  in  my  letter  of  the  15th 
of  last  month,  which  I wrote  to  you  by  major  Per- 
rault,  and  to  which  I refer  you,  in  support  of  my 
assertion.  Now,  that  the  free  commerce  of  this 
people  with  those  of  the  interior  is  declared  admis- 
sible by  higher  authority,  there  will,  in  future,  be 
no  difficulty  in  allowing  the  merchants  to  transport 
from  hence  to  fort  Crawford,  and  other  forts  on  the 
frontier,  as  well  by  water  as  by  land,  whatever  pro- 
visions and  effects  they  may  need  or  desire;  bv 
which  means,  these  posts  will,  readily,  be  provi- 
sioned, and  your  excellency  will  be  satisfied. 

I think  I have  answered  your  excellency’s  letter 
satisfactorily,  and  in  a manner  which  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions,  and  which 
evinces  my  desire  to  contribute,  so  far  as  depends 
«m  me,  to  the  good  understanding  existing  between 
our  respective  governments. 

God  preserve  your  excellency  manv  years. 

JOSE  MASOT. 

Ilis  excellency,  Andrew  Jackson,  maj.  gen.  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

TRANSLATED  COrr. 

It  having  come  to  my  knowledge  that  you  have 
passed  the  frontiers  with  the  troops  under  yoyr 
command,  and  that  you  are  in  the  territory  of  this 
province  of  West  Florida,  which  is  subject  to  mv 
government,  I solemnly  protest  against  this  proce- 
dure, as  an  offence  towards  my  sovereign,  exhort - 
ing  vou,  and  requiring  of  you,  in  his  name,  to  re- 
tire from  it,  as,  if  you  do  not,  and  continue  your 
aggressions,  I shall  repel  force  by  force. 

The  consequence  in  this  case  will,  doubtless,  be 


the  effusion  of  blood,  and  also,  an  interruption  o1 
the  harmony  which  has  hitherto  reigned  between 
our  respective  nations;  but,  as  the  rcpelltr  of  an 
insult  has  never  been  deemed  the  aggressor,  you 
will  be  responsible  both  to  God  and  cum,  for  all  the 
fatal  consequences  which  may  result 

God  preserve  you  manv  years. 

JOSE  MASOT. 

The  commander  of  the  American  troops. 

A copy  of  this  protest  was  addressed  to  general 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  sent  by  a Spanish  officer, 
meeting  the  American  army  shortly  after  it  had 
passed  the  Escambia  river. 

J.  GADSDEN,  aid  de  camp 
Head-Quarters,  Division  of  the  South,  £ 
Fort  Montgomery,  June  2.  5 

SIR — In  a communication  to  v ou  of  thp  5th  May 
1 detailed  at  length  the  operations  of  my  army  up  t<: 
that  period.  Leaving  a strong  garrison  of  regulars 
i Forts  Scott  and  Gadsden,  1 resumed  my  march 
with  a small  detachment  of  the  4th  regiment  of  in 
fantry,  one  company  of  artillery,  and  the  effectives 
of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  the  whole  not  exceed 
ing  twelve  hundred  men,  to  fulfil  my  intentions  com- 
municated to  you,  of  scouring  the  country  west  of 
the  Appalachicola  river.  On  the  tenth  of  May  mv 
army  crossed  that  river  at  the  Ocbesee  village,  and 
after  a fatiguing,  tedious  and  circuitous  march  of 
twelve  days,  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  our  pilots, 
and  exposed  to  the  severest  of  privations,  we  finally 
reached  and  effected  a passage  over  the  Escambia. 
On  my  march  on  the  23d  of  May,  a protest  from  the 
Governor  of  Pensacola  was  delivered  to  me  by  a 
Spanish  officer,  remonstrating  in  warm  terms  against 
my  proceedings,  and  ordering  me  and  my  forces  in- 
stantly to  quit  the  territory  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
with  a threat  to  apply  force  in  the  event  of  a non- 
compliance — this  was  so  open  an  indication  of  a hos- 
tile feeling  on  his  part,  after  having  been  early  and 
well  advised  of  the  objects  of  my  operations,  that  1 
hesitated  no  longer  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
I marched  for  and  entered  Pensacola  with  only  the 
shew  of  resistance,  on  the  24th  of  May.  The  Go- 
vernor had  previously  fled  to  Fort  Carlos  de  Barran- 
cas, where  it  is  said  he  resolved  upon  a most  despe- 
rate resistance;  a correspondence  ensued  between 
us,  accompanying*  this,  marked  A,  detailing  my  mo- 
tives for  wishing  and  demanding  that  Pensacola  ami 
its  dependencies  be  occupied  with  an  American  gar- 
rison. The  package  marked  B,  are  documents  sub 
stantiating  the  charges  in  part  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  Governor  having  knowingly  and  wilfttfly 
admitted  the  savages,  avowedly  hostile  to  the  United 
States,  within  the  town  of  Pensacola.  The  peacea- 
ble surrender  of  the  fort  at  the  Barrancas  was  de- 
nied; I marched  for,  and  invested  it  on  the  evening 
of  the  25th  of  May,  and  on  the  same  night  pushed  re- 
connoitering  parties  under  its  very  guns.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  a military  reConnoisance  was 
taken,  and  on  the  same  night  a lodgment  was  made, 
under  a fire  from  the  Spanish  garrison,  by  Captain 
Gadsden  of  the  Engineers,  aided  by  Captains  Call 
artd  Young,  on  a commanding  position,  within  three 
hundred  and  eighty -five  yards  of  the  Spanish  works, 
and  a nine  pounder  mounted;  a howiteer  battery  was 
simultaneously  established  on  the  capital  of*  and 
within  seven  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Fort. 
At  day -light  on  the  27th,  the  Spanish  garrison  open- 
ed their  artillery  on  our  batteries;  a parley  was 
sounded,  a flag  sent  in,  and  the  surrender  of  fort 
Carlos  de  Barrancas  again  demanded:  the  favoraI.de 
positions  obtained  were  pointed  out,  and  the  inutile  v 
of  resistance  i;  ged.  Anxious  to  avoid  an  open  con- 
test, and  to  sa\  e the  effusion  of  blood,  the  s£vic 
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terms  previously  offered  were  again  tendered. — 
These  were  rejected,  and  offensive  operations  re- 
commenced. A spirited  and  well-directed  fire  was 
kept  up  the  greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  at  in- 
tervals during  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening  a flag 
was  sent  from  the  Spanish  Commandant,  offering  to 
capitulate,  and  a suspension  of  hostilities  vyus  gran- 
ted until  S o'clock  the  next  day,  when  the  enclosed 
articles  of  capitulation,  marked  C,  were  signed  and 
agreed  to.  The  terms  are  more  favorable  than  a 
conquered  enemy  would  have  merited;  but,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  my  object 
obtained,  there  was  no  motive  for  wounding  the 
feelings  of  those  whose  military  pride  or  honor  had 
prompted  to  the  resistance  made.  The  articles, 
with  but  qne  condition,  amount  to  the  complete 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  that  portion  of  the 
Floridas,  hitherto  under  the  government  of  Don 
Jose  Maso't. 

The  arrangements  which  I have  made  to  secure 
Pensacola  and  its  dependencies,  are  contained  in  the 
General  Orders,  Lc.  marked  D.  I deemed  it  most 
advisable  to  retain,  forthp  present,  the  same  govern- 
ment to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
may  order  otherwise.  It  w'as  necessary,  however, 
to  establish  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
check  tlie  smuggling  which  has  been  carried  on 
successfully  in  this  quarter  for  many  years  past;  and 
to  aqlimt  the  American  merchant  to  an  equal  partici- 
pation in  a trade,  which  would  have  been  denied  un- 
tler  the  partial  operation  of  the  Spanish  commercial 
code.  Capt.  Gadsden  was  appointed  by  me  collec- 
tor, and  he  has  organized  and  left  the  department  in 
the*  charge  of  officers  in  whom  the  greatest  confi- 
dence may  be  reposed. 

Though  the  Seminolp  Indians  have  been  scattered, 
and  literally  so  driven  and  reduced,  as  no  longer  to 
be  viewed  as  a formidable  enemy;  yet,  as  there  are 
kill  many  small  marauding  parties,  supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  the  swamps  of  the  Perdido,  Choctaw- 
batchy  and  Chapoulv,  who  might  make  occasional 
and  sudden  inroads  on  our  frontier  settlers,  massa- 
cre? ng  women  and  children,  1 have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  call  into  service  for  six  months,  if  not 
sooner  discharged,  two  companies  of  volunteer  ran  - 
gers, under  Capts.  McGirt  and  Boyles,  with  instruc- 
ii  ns  to  scour  the  country  between  the  Mobile  and 
Appajachicola  rivers,  exterminating  every  hostile 
party  who  dare  resist  and  will  not  surrender,  and  re- 
move with  their  families  above  the  31  qt  degree  of  la- 
titude. 

The  Seminole  war  may  now  be  considered  at  a 
close,  tranquillity'  again  restored  to  the  southern 
f rontier  of  the  United  Slates,  and,  as  long  as  a cor- 
don of  military  posts  is  maintained  along  the  Gulph 
pf  Mexico,  America  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
either  foreign  or  Indian  hostilities.  Indeed,  sir,  to 
attempt  to  fort  ify  or  protect  an  imaginary  line,  or  to 
Suppose  that  a frontier  on  the  3 1st  degree  of  latitude, 
in  a wilderness,  can  be  secured  bv  a cordon  of  mili- 
tary posts,  whilst  the  Spanish  authorities  were  not 
maintained  in  the  Florida?,  and  that  country  lay 
open  to  the  use  and  excitement  of  any  enemy,  is  vi- 
sionary in  the  extreme.  Qn  the  immutable  princi- 
ple, therefore,  of  self-defence,  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nature  apd  of  nations,  liave  I bottomed  all  my 
pp ('rations.  On  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  officers 
had  aided  and  abetted  the  Indian  enemy,  and  there- 
by became  a party  in  hostilities  against  us,  do  1 jus- 
Ffv  my  occupying  the  Spanish  fortresses.  Spain 
hall  disregarded  the  treaties  existing  with  the  Ame- 
rican government,  or  had  not  power  to  enforce  them. 
?’fiie  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory,  and  ^vhich  she 


was  bound  to  keep  peace,  had  visited  our  citizens 
with  all  the  horrors  of  savage  war.  Negro  brigands 
were  establishing  themselves  when  and  where  they 
pleased,  and  foreign  agents  were  openly  and  know- 
ingly practising  their  intrigues  in  this  neutral  terri- 
tory. The  immutable  principles  of  self-defence,  jus- 
tified, therefore,  the  occupancy  of  the  Floridas,  and 
the  same  principles  will  warrant  the  American  go- 
vernment ip  holding  it  until  such  time  as  Spain  can 
guarantee,  by  an  adequate  military  force,  the  main- 
taining* her  authority  within  the  colony. 

A topographical  sketch  of  the  country  from  Ap- 
palachicola  to  Pensacola  Bay  accompanies  this.  Cap- 
tain Young  will  prepare,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a to- 
pographical memoir  of  that  part  of  the  Floridas,  on 
which  my  army  has  operated,  with  a map  of  the 
country.  Capt.  Gadsden  is  instructed  to  prepare 
a report  on  the  necessary  defences  of  the  country, 
as  far  as  the  military  reconnoisances  will  permit,  ac- 
companied  with  plans  of  the  existing  works,  what  ad- 
ditions or  improvements  are  necessary,  and  what 
new  works  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  erected,  to 
give  permanent  security  to  this  important  territorial 
addition  to  our  republic.  As  soon  as  the  report  is 
prepared,  captain  Gadsden  will  receive  orders  to 
repair  to  Washington  City  with  some  other  docu- 
ments which  I may  wish  to  confide  to  his  charge. 

At  the  close  of  a campaign  which  has  terminated 
so  honorably  and  happily,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
express  my  approbation  generally  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers,  of  every  species  of  corps,  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  command.  The  patience 
with  which  they  endured  fatigue  and  submitted  to 
privations,  and  the  determination  with  which  they 
encountered  jtnd  vanquished  every  difficulty,  is  the 
Strongest  indication  of  the  existence  of  that  patrio- 
tic feeling,  which  no  circumstances  can  change,  and 
that  irresistible  ardor  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try, which  will  prove  her  strength  and  bulwark 
under  any  exposure.  1 should  do  violence  to  my 
feelings,  if  I did  not  particularly  notice  the  exer- 
tions of  my  quarter  master  general,  colonel  George 
Gibson;  who,  under  the  most  embarrassing  of  cir- 
cumstances relieved  the  necessities  of  my  army, 
and  to  Whose  exertions  I was  indebted  for  the  sup- 
plies received.  His  zeal  and  integrity  in  this  cam- 
paign, as  well  as  in  the  uniform  discharge  of  his 
duties  since  Ins  connection  with  my  staff',  merits 
the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  his  country. 

With  respect,  vours,  &c. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  com. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoux,  sec’y  at  war. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south. 
On  the  line  of  march,  May,  23d  1818. 

Si  a — The  southern  frontier  of  the  United  States 
has  for  more  than  twelve  months,  been  exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a cruel  and  savage  war.  A party 
of  outlaws  and  refugees  from  the  Creek  nation- 
negroes  who  have  fled  from  their  masters,  citizens 
of  the  U lited  States,  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Flo- 
rida, and  the  Seminole  Indians  inhabiting  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain,  all  uniting,  have  raised  the  toma- 
hawk, and,  in  the  character  of  savvge  warfare,  have 
neither  regarded  sex  or  age:  helpless  women  liave 
been  massacred,  and  t he  cradle  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  p*'  innocence.  The  United  States,  trpe  to 
their  own  engagements,  and  confiding  in  the  faith  of 
Spain  *o  enforce  existing  treaties,  never  entertained 
a doubt  but  that  their  atrocities  would  early  at- 
tract the  attention  qf  the  Spanish  government,  and 
rhat  $peedy  and  effectual  measures  would  have 
been  adopted  for  their  suppression.  Under  this 
persuasion,  a cordon  of  military  posts  was  establish- 
ed, to  give  immediate  protection  to  such  of  Opr 
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frontier  settlers  as  were  peculiarly  exposed,  and 
strict  injunctions  issued  to  the  American  officers, 
to  respect  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  not  to  attempt 
operations  within  its  limits.  Tnes*  instructions 
were  most  scrupulously  observed,  and,  notwi.b- 
etanding  the  inactivity  ofthe  American  troops  had 
encouraged  the  Indi  .ns  to  the  more  daring  and  out 
rage-ms  acts  of  violence  against  our  citizens,  ti>e 
government  ofthe  United  States  was9'.ill  disposed 
to  respect  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  confide  in  the 
abili'y  ofthe  Spanish  government  to  execute  ex- 
isting treaties,  until  advised  through  you,  that, 
with  every  disposi'ion,  the  Spanish  authorities  had 
not  the  power  of  controuling  the  Indians  in  Flori- 
da; that  their  acts,  of  late  were  viewed  as  equally 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  Spain  as  those  ofthe  U 
State*;  that  Spanish  subjects  were  not  exempted 
from  the  evils  of  which  we  complained,  and  that 
the  negro  establishments  on  the  App<dachicola  and 
St  Juan  rivers,  were  founded  by  B.itis  agents 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Spain.  These  representa- 
tions determined  the  president  of  the  United  S aies 
to  adopt  effectual  measures  to  restore  tranquility 
to  the  southern  frontier  ofthe  American  republic; 
and,  pursuant  to  i is  orders,  justifiable  by  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  self-defence,  I have  penetrated 
through  Florida;  reduced  to  ashes  the  Seminole 
villages;  destroyed  their  magazines  of  provisions; 
beaten  their  warriors  whenever  they  hazarded  a 
contest;  dispersed  some  and  expelled  others  across 
tlie  river. 

la  the  course  of  my  operations,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  Spanish  fortress  of  St.  Marks.  En- 
tering the  territory  of  Spain,  to  fight  her  battles, 
to  relieve  from  bondage  her  subjects,  and  to  chas- 
tise an  .Indian  tribe,  whom  she  acknowledged,  un- 
der existing  treaties,  she  was  bound  to  preserve  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  I had  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  American  army  would  have  been 
received  as  friends,  and  every  facility  afforded  to 
ensure  success  to  operations  so  interesting  to  both 
governments. 

My  expectations  have  not  been  realized.  It  lias 
been  reported  to  me,  direct  from  you,  thatForr  St. 
Marks  had  been  threatened  by  the  Indians  and  ne 
groes;  and  you  expressed  serious  apprehensions, 
from  the  vveakneas  of  the  garrison  and  defenceless 
state  ofthe  work,  for  its  safety.  From  other 
sources  to  be  relied  on,  the  same  information  had 
been  furnished  me.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
amicably,  to  get  possession  of  a work,  the  dislodg- 
ing the  enemy  from  which,  might  cost  much  preci- 
ous blood. 

On  entering  St.  Marks,  evidence  ofthe  duplicity 
arid  unfriendly  feelings  ofthe  commandant  evinced 
itself.  I found  that  the  gates  of  his  fort  had  been 
thrown  open  to  the  avowed  savage  enemies  of  the 
United  States;  that  councils  of  war  had  been  per- 
mitted to  be  held  within  his  own  quarters,  by  the 
chiefs  and  warriqrs;  that  the  Spanish  store  houses 
had  been  appropriated  to  the  use,  and  were  then 
filled  with  goods  belonging  to  the  hostile  parties; 
that  cattle,  knowingly  plundered  from  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  had  been  contracted  for,  and 
purchased  by,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  from  the 
Spanish  thieves;  that  foreign  agents  had  free  ac- 
cess within  the  walls  of  St.  Marks,  and  a Mr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  condemned  and  executed  as  the  instigator 
of  this  war,  an  inmate  in  the  commandant’s  family. 

From  this  fort  was  information  afforded  the  ene 
my  of  the  strength  and  movements  of  my  army,  by 
the  said  Arbuthnot;  the  date  of  departure  of  ex- 
press noted  by  the  Spanish  commissary,  and  ammu- 


nition. munitions  of  war,  and  all  necessary  supplies 
furnished. 

O i my  return  from  my  operations  east,  your  let- 
ter was  received,  positively  refusing  to  permit 
(unless  exorbitant  duties  were  paid)  any  provisions 
passing  up  to  the  American  fort  on  the  Escambia 
Connected  with  this  strong  indication  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  on  your  part,!  have,  from  the 
most  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  city  of 
Pensacola  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Indians;  that  free  ingress 
and  egress  is  permitted  to  the  avowed  savage  ene- 
my of  the  U.  States;  that  supplies  of  ammunition 
munitions  of  war,  and  provisions,  have  been  receiv- 
ed by  them  from  thence;  that  on  the  15th  of  April 
last,  there  were  no  less  than  500  Indians  in  Pensa 
cola,  many  of  them  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  who  had  but  lately  escaped  my  pur- 
suit. The  late  massacre  of  18  individuals  on  the 
Federal  road,  was  committed  by  Indians  direct 
from  their  return  to  Pensacola,  who  were  received 
by  you,  and  transported  across  the  ba- . to  elude  the 
pursuit  of  the  American  troops.  The  Americans 
returning,  the  savages  were  permitted  to  return 
An  Indian  wounded  in  pursuit  by  a party,  for  hav- 
ing killed  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  open 
ly,  in  the  sight  of  many  Americans,  received  by 
you,  and  every  comfort  administered.  Such  prac- 
tices, if  authorized  bv  the  king,  would  justify  me 
in  open  hostilities.  Disposed,  however  to  believe, 
that  it  was  one  ofthe  unauthorised  acts  of  agents, 

1 deem  it  politic  and  necessary  to  occupy  Pensaco- 
la, and  the  Barancas,  with  an  American  garrison, 
until  the  Spanish  government  can  be  advised  of  the 
circumstances,  and  have  force  sufficient  to  main, 
ain,  and  agents  disposed  to  enforce,  existing  trea- 
ties. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  the  American  troops 
have  been  compelled  to  visit  Pensacola,  from  the 
same  causes.  Twice  had  the  enemy  been  expell- 
ed, and  the  place  left  in  quiet  possession  of  those 
who  had  permitted  the  irregular  occupancy.  This 
time  it  must  be  held  until  Spain  has  the  power 
and  will  to  maintain  her  neutrality. 

This  is  justified  on  the  immutable  principles  or 
self  defence.  The  government  ofthe  United  States 
is  bound  to  protect  her  citizens;  but  weak  would 
be  all  its  efforts,  and  ineffectual  the  best  advised 
measures,  if  the  Floridas  are  to  be  free  to  every 
enemy,  and  on  the  pretext  of  policy  or  necessity, 
Spanish  fortresses  are  to  be  opened  to  their  use, 
and  every  aid  and  comfort  afforded. 

I have  been  explicit,  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  a tedious  negotiation.  My  resolution  is  fixed, 
and  I have  strength  enough  to  enforce  it.  My  ar- 
my now  occupies  the  old  Fort  St.  Michael,  com- 
manding Pensacola.  If  the  town  and  the  Baran- 
cas are  peaceably  surrendered,  an  inventory  of  all 
the  property,  ammunition,  arms,  See.  shall  be  ta- 
ken by  officers  appointed  by  both  parties,  and  the- 
amount  receipted  for  by  me,  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  American  government.  The  property  of 
Spanish  subjects  shall  be  respected;  their  religion 
and  laws  guaranteed  to  them;  the  civil  government 
permitted  to  remain  as  now  established,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  military  authority  ofthe  U- 
nited  Stales;  the  ingress  and  egress  open  to  all  in- 
dividuals; commerce  free  to  the  subjects  of  Spain, 
as  usual;  and  the  military  furnished  with  transpor- 
tation to  Cuba. 

If  the  peaceable  surrender  be  refused,  I shall 
enter  Pensacola  by  violence,  and  assume  the  go 
vern merit,  until  the  transaction  can  be  amicably 
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adjusted  by  the  two  governments.  The  military 
in  this  case  must  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  proofs  supporting  the  accusation  against 
your  official  station,  will  justify  this  procedure. 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  22d  inst. 
I have  only  to  observe,  that  the  clothing  detained 
will  be  a subject  for  future  friendly  settlement. 

How  far  the  Indians  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pensacola,  were  friendly  dispos- 
ed to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  tested 
by  the  late  massacre  committed  by  them  on  the 
Alabama. 

The  Red  Grohnd  chiefs,  Muldecory  and  Holmes, 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  United  States,  were  but 
lately  Seen  in  Pensacola,  and  a body  of  Indians  des- 
cried a few  days  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bar- 
rancas, in  presence  of  several  Spanish  officers. 

By  a referrence  to  my  communication  of  the  25th 
of  March,  you  will  see  how  far  I have  been  the  ag- 
gressor in  the  measure  protested  against.  You 
are  there  directly  advised  of  the  objects  of  my 
operations,  and  that  every  attempt,  on  your  part, 
to  succor  the  Indians,  or  prevent  vhe  passage  of 
my  provisions  in  the  Escambia,  would  be  viewed 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  hostile  act  on  your 
part. 

You  have  done  both,  and  exposed  my  troops  to 
the  severest  privations,  by  the  detention,  occasi- 
oned by  the  exaction  of  duties  on  my  provisions 
and  vessels  in  Pensacola.  You  have,  therefore, 
been  the  aggressor,  and  the  blood  which  may 
be  shed  by  an  useless  resistance,  on  your  part, 
to  my  demand,  will  rest  on  your  head:  hefore  God 
and  man  you  will  be  responsible. 

This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  my  aid-de-camp, 
•apt.  Gadsden,  by  whom  an  answer  is  expected. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comd’g. 

Don  Jose  Masot,  governor  of  Pensaoola. 

Head-Quarters,  Division  of  the  South,  ) 
Pensacola,  May  24,  1818.  5 

Sin — The  enclosed  communication  was  forward- 
ed to  you  by  my  aid-de-camp,  capt.  Gadsden,  last 
evening:  not  finding  you,  however,  in  Pensacola,  its 
delivery  was  delayed. 

I have  entered  Pensacola  to  provision  my  troops. 
I have  only  to  add,  that  an  immediate  compliance 
with  my  demand  is  expected.  Resistance  on  your 
part,  would  be  a needless  sacrifice  of  men. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
IDon  Jose  Masot,  governor  of  Pensacola, 

at  Fort  St.  Charles,  Barrancas. 

TRANSLATED  COPY. 

Fortress  of  St.  Charles , Barrancas , May  24,  1818. 

Most  excellent  sir — I received  at  10  o’clock  this 
morning,  the  two  communications  of  your  excel- 
lency of  the  23d,  and  of  this  day. 

As  I have,  in  mine  of  tiie  18th  instant,  satisfac- 
torily answered  all  the  charges  your  excellency  al- 
leges in  the  former,  I shall  only  add,  with  respect 
to  the  Indians,  that  I notice  your  excellency  is 
greatly  misinformed,  as  the  circumstances  to  which 
you  refer,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unfounded,  in 
proof  of  which,  I will  state  that  the  only  two  Indi- 
ans I have  found,  since  the  peace  negociated  by  me, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  eighty-seven  to  maj.  Young, 
are  two  who  are  in  the  prison,  with  three  women 
and  children.  I ought  to  inform  you,  that  long  be- 
fore the  movement  of  your  excellency,  I had  given 
orders  at  Apalache,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
should  not  be  succoured,  and  even  had  placards 
posted  up  in  Pensacola  for  the  same  pui’pose;  pas- 
sing over  without  notice  only  some  unfortunate  be- 


ings, who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  furnished  the 
people  with  wood,  as  I have  stated. 

Your  excellency  lays  to  my  charge  the  blood 
which  may  be  shed  by  my  refusal  to  deliver  up  the 
province,  as  your  excellency  requests,  which  I shall 
never  do,  nor  can  I,  without  covering  myself  with 
dishonor,  at  the  close  of  my  long  military  career. 

I am  firmly  persuaded  your  excellency  would,  in 
my  case,  do  the  same,  as  you  would  not  venture  to 
stain  the  honorable  laurels  with  which  you  are 
adorned. 

No  nation,  whatever  may  be  its  motives,  can  vio- 
late the  territory  of  another,  especially  when  no 
demands  have  previously  been  made  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

Your  excellency  has  violated  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory in  Apalache,  by  taking  possession  of  that  fort, 
and  pulling  down  its  flag,  when  you  could  have 
adopted  more  conciliatory  measures,  which  would, 
more  and  more,  have  cemented  and  strengthened 
the  good  understanding  subsisting  between  our 
respective  governments. 

On  the  21st  of  the  present  month,  by  your  excel- 
lency’s order,  Don  Pedro  Philibert  and  othe.r  in- 
habitants remained  prisoners,  in  their  houses,  on 
their  parole  of  honor.  To-day  at  11  o’clock,  be- 
fore capt.  Gadsden  arrived  at  Pensacola,  your  ex- 
cellency’s army  entered,  and  made  prisoner,  on 
parole,  Don  Pedro  de  Alba,  the  interpreter,  (who 
translated  your  before  named  communications,  and 
who  is  the  bearer  of  these)  and,  1 believe  all  the 
military;  and  of  course  broken  up  the  seven  post  s 
(puntos)  stationed  with  the  same  number  of  offi- 
cers, and  two  chiefs,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
tranquility  of  the  place. 

These  facts  being  incontrovertible,  I ask,  who 
but  your  excellency  will  be  responsible  for  the 
blood  that  may  be.  shed;  as  you  declare  in  your 
letter,  that  you  are  about  to  take  possession  of 
Pensacola  and  Barrancas  ? I protest,  before  God 
and  man,  that  my  conduct  is  blameless,  and  that 
my  ardent  desires  are,  as  they  ever  have,  been,  to 
contribute  to  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  our  re- 
spective nations;  for,  besides  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions,  I have  in  view  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
25th  of  March  last,  and  its  tenor  assured  me  that 
no  aggressions  were  to  be  expected  from  the  troops 
of  the  said  states.  Such,  however,  this  province 
has  unfortunately  suffered  from  the  operations  of 
your  excellency  in  Apalache  and  Pensacola. 

I expect,  from  the  generosity  of  your  excellency, 
first,  that  you  will  set  the  officers  and  troops  which 
garrisoned  Pensacola  at  liberty;  and  that,  after  sup- 
plying  your  army  with  prpvisiojis,  you  will  shortly 
evacuate  the  territory  of  this  province,  and  not 
carry  on  a partial  war  against  West  Florida,  at  a 
time  when  our  nations  are  in  profound  peace. 

Lieut,  col.  Don  Lui  Piemas,  temporary  command- 
ant of  Pensacola,  is  duly  authorized  to  exercise  my 
functions  and  to  receive  the.  communications  of 
your  excellency,  wliich  he  will  faithfully  remit  to 
me,  and  to  which  1 will  give  the  promptest  an- 
swers, to  be  transmitted  to  you  through  the  bearer 
of  this,  the  interpreter,  Don  Pedro  de  Alba.  Finally, 
if  contrary  to  my  hopes,  your  excellency  should 
persist  in  your  intention  to  occupy  this  fortress, 
which  I am  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  extre- 
mity,  I shall  repel  force  by  force,  and  he  who  re- 
sists aggressions  can  never  be  considered  an  ag- 
gressor. God  preserve  your  excellency  man v years. 

JOSE  MA3QT, 

His  excellency  A.  Jackson, 

Maj;  gen.  com.  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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II.  Quarters,  division  of  the  souti,  } 
Pensacola,  May  25,  1818.  3 

Sir— The  accusations  against  you  are  founded  on 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  I have  the 
certificates  of  individuals  who,  on  the  22d  instant, 
at  or  near  the  little  Bayou,  counted  1 7 Indians  in 
company  of  several  Spanish  officers. 

I have  only  to  repeat,  that  the  Barrancas  must 
be  occupied  by  an  American  garrison,  and  again 
to  tender  you  the  terms  offered,  if  amicably  sur- 
rendered. Resistance  would  be  a wanton  sacrifice 
of  blood,  for  which  you  and  your  garrison  will  have 
to  atone.  Y«u  cannot  expect  to  defend  yourself 
successfully,  and  the  first  shot  from  your  fori  must 
draw  down  upon  you  the  vengeance  of  an  irritated 
soldiery.  I am  well  advised  of  your  strength,  and 
cannot  but  remark  upoo  the  inconsistency  of  pre- 
suming vourself  capable  of  resisting  an  army  which 
has  conquered  the  Indian  tribes,  too  strong,  agree- 
able to  your  own  acknowledgement,  to  be  con- 
trouled  by  you.  If  the  force  which  you  are  now 
disposed  wantonly  to  saciifLe,  had  been  wielded 
agai»st  the  Seminoles,  the  American  troops  had 
never  entered  the  Fioridas. 

I applaud  your  feelings,  as  a soldier,  in  wishing 
to  defend  your  post:  but,  when  resistance  is  inef- 
fectual and  the  opposing  force  overwhelming,  the 
sacrifice  of  a few  brave  men  is  an  act  of  wantonness, 
for  which  the  commanding  officer  must  be  account 
able  to  his  God.  ANDREW  JACKSON, 

Maj.  gen.  commanding  div.  south. 
Don  Jose  Masot,  Com.  Barrancas. 

translations. 

Copy  of  a note  of  the  commandant  of  IVeot  Florida  to 
maj.  Young , at  encampment  > banks  of  the  Escambia. 

Pensacola,  27th  April,  1818. 
Sir— Your  notes  of  the  27th,  dated  encampment, 
on  the  Escambia  and  fort  Crawford,  accomp.nying 
the  proclamation  which  you  were  pleased  to  en- 
close, were  delivered  to  me  at  3 o’clock  this  after- 
noon, by  an  artificer  a man  of  color,  whose  speedy 
return  not  allowing  me  at  present  to  answer  them 
in  detail,  I shall  merely  state  that  the  small  num- 
ber of  peaceful  Indians  who  were  in  this  place  and 
its  vicinity  retired  on  the  26th,  at  the  dawn  of 
which  day  several  of  them,  both  women  and  child- 
ren, were  killed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
As  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  investigate  the  motives 
of  this  act,  or  of  the  violation  resulting  from  it,  I 
shall  only  say,  that,  in  compliance  with  my  duty,  I 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  to 
my  superior;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I hope  you  will 
allow  no  further  hostilities  to  be  comimUed  on  this 
territory,  on  any  pretence  whatever.  If  the  Indians 
should  give  any  further  cause  of  complaint,  I trust 
you  will  inform  me  of  it,  that  they  may  receive  due 
punishment,  should  that  depend  on  my  authority. 
If  there  are  any  Indians  still  remaining  within  this 
territory  I will  have  them  sought  for  and  informed 
of  your  letter,  and  advise  you  of  the  result.  I cau 
assure  you,  bath  under  my  hand  and  on  my  word, 
that  the  information,  as  stated  in  your  letter,  of  the 
aggressions  committed  by  the  Indians,  is  the  first 
1 have  had  of  them;  for,  at  the  time  1 agreed  to  the 
return  of  the  escort  referred  to,  I had  no  knowledge 
of  any  others  than  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  lieut.  Eddy.  I repeat  to  you  the  assur- 
ance, that  my  wishes  and  efforts  are  wholly  directed 
to  preserve  the  peace  happily  subsisting  between 
our  governments.  In  a full  confidence  in  your 
favorable  sentiments,  I beg  leave  to  offer  jou  my 
respectful  salutations.  God  preserve  you  many 
years.  JOSE  MASOT. 

To  maj.  W.  Yours,  commanding  on  Escamb.#., 


Pensacola,  30  th  April,  1818. 
Copy  of  a note  from  Jose  Masot,  to  maj.  W Young. 

Sir — In  consequence  of  the  request  expressed  in 
your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.  I assembled  the  chiefs 
of  the  Upper  Creeks,  at  the  villages  of  Colomni, 
Canaan,  Cowale,  and  Forsatche;  and  communicated 
to  them  the  contents  of  your  letter.  They  all  re- 
plied, that  they  had  for  a long  time  been  very  miser- 
able and  wretched,  without  shelter  or  home;  that, 
by  the  counsel  of  a good  friend,  they  had  at  length 
found  one;  that  they  had  listened  attentively  to  it, 
and  accepted  with  gratitude  the  offers  you  had 
made  them.  These  Indians  are  about  87  in  num- 
ber, including  women  and  children.  They  agreed 
to  divide  themselves  into  three  parties,  and  set  out 
on  their  march,  as  soon  as  1 receive  your  answer, 
which  they  thought  it  would  be  prudent  tor  them 
to  keep;  and  that,  when  you  were  informed  of  their 
resolution,  you  would  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  their  safe  progress,  and  avoiding  any  rencoun- 
ter with  the  Chactaws,  who,  if  not  seasonably  ap- 
prized of  the  circumstances,  might  attack  them,  in 
which  case  the  pacific  arrangements  in  which  we 
both  take  so  strong  an  interest  would  be  entirely 
defeated.  Opahihola,  an  Alabaman  chief,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age  and  infirmities,  will,  for 
the  present,  remain  here  with  his  family.  I have 
given  orders  for  his  relief,  and  pledge  myself  for 
his  good  behaviour.  You  will  always  find  me  dis- 
posed, sir,  to  promote  any  measure  conductive  to 
the  mutual  interests  of  our  two  countries,  which 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  conformity  with  exist- 
ing treaties.  I offer  you  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  respect,  and  I pray  to  God  to  preserve  you. 

JOSE  MASOT, 

To  major  White  Young, 

True  copies  of  the  letter  and  documents  deposit- 
ed in  the  archives  of  this  command. 

Pensacola,  2d  may,  1818. 

In  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  (by  indisposi- 
tion.) 

A lure  copy.  BUENVENTURA  DUBREUIL. 

I certify,  that,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1818,  being 
on  the  bayou  which  enters  Pensacola  bay,  1^  miles 
from  the  town,  I saw  at  the  ferry,  on  the  road  to 
Barrancas,  a number  of  Indians,  1 think  about  17, 
in  company  with  four  Spanish  officers.  The  officers 
were  carried  over,  and  the  boat  returned  to  ferry 
over  the  Indians.  I saw  one  boat  landed  on  the 
side  next  to  the  Barrancas.  The  Indians  concealed 
themselves  in  the  bushes  on  discovering  us. 

RICHARD  BRICK  HAM, 

Witness,  T.  Cross,  lieut.  infantry. 

I certify  that  I was  in  the  boat  with  Brickharn 
at  the  place  and  time  mentioned  in  the  above  cerii- 
ficate;  that  I saw  several  Indians  in  company  with 
four  Spanish  officers.  The  officers  wrere  ferried 
over  with  one  Indian.  I did  not  see  the  Indians 
ferried  over;  they  concealed  themselves  on  dis- 
covering us. 

JOHN  BONNER,  his  x mark. 

Witness,  T.  Cross,  lieut.  infantry. 

Witness  to  botli  certificates, 

Wm.  S.  Fulton,  private  secretary  commanding 
general. 

We  certify,  that  being  in  fort  St.  Charles,  Barran 
cas,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1818,  in  the  afternoon, 
soon  after  the  American  troops  took  possession  ot 
the  work,  and  as  the  Spanish  troops  were  marching 
out,  we  saw  an  Indian  carried  out  by  some  of  the 
Spanish  soldiers;  he  was  laid  on  the  back,  to  be 
put  on  board  a boat;  he  was  wounded  ip  the  leg  or 
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thigh,  and  had  every  appearance  of  having-  been 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  fort. 

WM.  RUSSELL,  capt.  spies. 

JAS.  S.  WELL, 

Captain  1st  reg’i  T.  V.  Md.  G.  M. 
Witness,  Wm.  S.  Fulton,  private  sec’y  comd’g  ge- 
neral. 

Fort  Montgomery,  June  2d,  1818. 

I certify,  that,  between  the  5th  and  17th  of  May, 
ISIS,  whilst  at  fort  Gadsden,  on  the  Appalachicola 
river,  I was  informed  by  a Mr.  Larua,  and  Beneto 
Gassea,  both  citizens  of,  and  at  that  time  direct 
from,  Pensacola,  that  at  the  time  of  their  departure 
thence,  there  were  500  Indians  in  and  about  Pen- 
sacola; and,  1 further  certify,  that,  on  my  arrival 
at  Pensacola,  on  the  23d  of  May,  I was  informed 
by  Mr.  Streets,  and  other  citizens  of  that  place, 
that  on  the  22d,  which  was  the  day  before  my  ar- 
rival, Holmes,  (a  noted  Red  slick)  with  Ids  party, 
had  left  Pensacola  to  proceed  to  theChoctawhatchy, 
for  safely,  having  been  for  several  days  previous 
in  town. 

All  which  I certify  on  honor. 

WILLIAM  HAMBLY. 

Witness,  Wm.  S.  Fulton,  private  secretary  to 
commanding  general. 

1 do  hereby  certify,  that  during  my  long  residence 
cm  the  river  Appalachicola,  my  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian language,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  different  chiefs,  gave  me  many  opportunities  of 
knowing  through  them,  the  advices  given  them  from 
tune  to  time,  by  the  governors  of  West  Florida,  hos- 
tile to  the  United  Slates.  In  the  year  1812  or  fSl3 
3 saw  a letter  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola  to 
the  late  chief  of  the  Seminoles,  Thomas  Perryman, 
advising  him  to  collect  his  forces,  and  join  his  up- 
per town  brethren,  who,  he  said,  had  come  to  a 
determination  to  rise  in  arms,  and  shake  off  the 
American  yoke;  he  would  supply  them  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  he  said  he  was  sure,  that  in  less 
than  a month  their  fathers  and  protectors,  the  Spa- 
niards,  would  have  a sufficient  army  in  the  field  to 
aid  and  protect  them.  Not  long  after  I saw  this 
letter,  a }arge  party  of  Indians  went  down  to  Pen- 
sacola, where  they  received  a large  supply  of  am- 
munition and  some  arms.  It  was  but  shortly  after 
this,  when  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  gar- 
rison of  fort  Mims.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  the  first  Indian  war.  On  the  13th  of  December 
last,  when  at  my  plantation  on  the  Appalachicola, 
J was  made  a prisoner  by  a party  of  Seminole  In- 
dians, and  was  taken  up  to  the  Ochusee  Bluff,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Doyle,  who  was  made  a prisoner 
with  me.  They  kept  us  here  three  days,  during 
which  time  they  were  busily  engaged  with  some 
transports,  which  were  then  ascending  the  river  to 
fort  Scott.  From  thence  they  took  us  to  the  Mic- 
fcasuky,  when  the  Indians  informed  me  that  they 
had  been  told  by  the  commandant  of  St.  Marks, 
that  war  was  declared  between  Spain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States:  From  this  place  we  were  carried  to 

the  Suwaney,  when  Kenhager,  principal  chief  of 
the  Seminoles,  told  me,  that  we  had  been  taken 
and  robbed  by  order' of  Arbuthnot,  and  brought 
there  to  be  tried  by  him.  Shortly  after  we  reached 
this,  Arbuthnot  arrived  from  Providence,  when  we 
were  tried,  and  sentenced  by  said  Arbuthnot  to  be 
tortured.  This  sentence  was  not  put  into  execu- 
tion, from  the  friendly  interference  of  Mr.  Cook, 
clerk  to  Arbuthnot,  and  the  negro  chief  Nero. 
We  were  then  conducted  back  to  the  Mickasukys. 
Then  Ivnhager  went  down  to  the  fort  of  St.  Marks, 
to  consult  the  commandant  if  he  would  take  us  as 
prisoners,  to  be  held  at  his  order.  They  held  a 


fcourtcil  among  the  neighboring  chiefs,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  he  returned,  and  ordered  us  to  be  con- 
ducted down  next  morning.  We  arrived  at  Si 
Marks  on  the  12th  of  February  at  night;  the  Spanish 
officers  received  us  kindly,  but  the  commandant  did 
not  forget  to  remind  us,  that  we  were  still  prison- 
ers, and  marked  out  that  night  the  limits  of  our 
prison,  which  they  rigidly  kept  during  the  time  of 
our  stay.  Next  morning,  the  first  thing  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  view  was  my  saddle  horse,  which 
had  been  taken  front  me  by  Indians;  he  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  comnlissary.  I mentioned  it  to 
the  commandant,  but  he  said  that  he  bought  him 
of  an  Indian,  and  he  could  do  nothing  in  it.  A few 
days  after,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I mention- 
ed it  to  the  Spanish  doctor;  he  assured  me  that 
two  thirds  of  the  property  taken  from  us  by  the 
Indians  had  been  bought  by  the  commissary,  and 
others,  in  the  fort.  The  plundered  property  taken 
from  Georgia  was  every  day  readily  boOght  by  the 
commandant  and  others.  I knew  one  instance  of 
an  Indian  making  an  engagement  with  the  com- 
mandant for  cattle  that  he  was  then  going  to  plun- 
der, and  in  14  or  15  days  he  brought  them  in  and 
sold  them.  On  our  first  arrival  at  St.  Marks,  we 
had,  by  the  help  of  a friendly  Indian,  conveyed  in- 
telligence  to  our  friends  in  Pensacola  of  our  situa- 
tion, and  they  sent  us  on  a small  vessel  to  effect 
our  escape.  At  her  arrival,  the  commandant  said 
to  us,  that  he  had  no  objections  to  our  getting  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Indians,  but  that  he  should 
first  demand  a written  obligation  that  we  should 
never  return  to  that  country,  nor  hold  communica- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  United  States 
government,  or  any  of  her  officers.  This  being 
settled,  we  left  St.  Marks  on  the  night  of  the  28th 
March,  and  joined  capt.  McKever  in  his  gun  boats, 
in  the  bay  of  Appalachicola;  on  the  30ih  ultimo 
returned  with  him  to  St.  Marks,  where  we  joined 
gen.  Jackson  on  the  6th  of  April. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  24th  July. 

WM.  HAMBLY. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify,  that, 
at  the  capture  of  fort  St.  Marks,  East  Florida,  by 
maj.  gen.  A.  Jackson,  on  the  7th  April,  1818,  there 
were  some  cattle  purchased  on  account  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  turned  over  to  us,  which,  we  are  of 
an  opinion  had  been  driven  from  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia,  (apart  of  them  at  least)  and  we  were 
strengthened  in  our  opinion,  by  a number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  from  Georgia  offering  to  swear  to  a 
number  of  them,  as  the  property  of  their  neighbors 
and  friends.  Giver,  under  our  hands  at  fort  Gadsden, 
this  3d  of  May,  1818.  JACOB  R BROWN, 

Acting  contractor's  agent  U.  S.  army, 
PETER  CONE,  ass’t  com’y. 

We,  the  undersigned  officers  and  men  of  the 
Georgia  militia,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
do  hereby  certify,  that  we  were  at  fort  St.  Marks, 
East  Florida,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  maj.  gen. 
A.  Jackson,  on  the  7th  April,  1818,  and  saw  some 
cattle  that  were  purchased  on  account  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  which  we 
were  ready  to  swear  to  as  the  property  wf  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  Georgia.  Given  under  our  hands, 
at  fort  Gadsden,  this  3d  of  May,  J 81 8 

ANDREW  F.  FRAZER,  capt. 
DAN.  F.  SULLIVAN,  G.  M.  S. 

Fort  Gadsden,  31  May,  1818. 

Sin— :Afer  the  occupancy  of  fort  St.  Marks  with 
American  troops  on  the  7th  April  last,  it  became  my 
duly  to  take  charge  of  some  goods  found  in  one  of 
the  j.  ibiic  stores. 
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These  goods  were  pointed  out  by  the  Spanish 
commandant,  who,  through  Mr.  Hambly,  as  inter- 
preter, separated  several  of  the  articles,  claimed 
as  his  own  private  property,  and  designated  others 
as  the  property  of  Francis  or  Hillis  Hugo,  and 
Arbuthnot,  a British  agent  or  trader:  an  inventory 
of  these  were  t:iken,  and  deposited  with  the  Ame- 
rican officer  left  in  command  at  fort  St.  Marks. 
With  respect,  Stc. 

1).  E.  TWIGGS,  bvt.  maj.  7th  inf. 

I certify  that  I acted  as  interpreter  in  the  transac- 
tion above  alluded  to,  and  two  separate  parcels  of 
goods  were  designated  by  the  Spanish  command- 
ant of  St.  Marks  as  belonging  to  Hillis  Hugo  and 
Arbuthnot.  WM.  HAMBLY. 

Four  Gadsden,  May  2,  1818. 

Sin — We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts.  On  13th  December,  1817, 
we  were  violently  tom  from  our  settlements  on 
the  Appalachicola  river  by  a number  of  Indians, 
headed  by  Chenubby,  a chief  from  the  Fowl  Town 
tribe,  carried  to  Mickastiky  and  delivered  to  Ken- 
hajah,  king  of  the  Mickasukians.  Kenhajah  carried 
us  to  the  negro  towns  on  Suwany,  and  thence  to 
the  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Marks,  to  the  commandant 
of  which  he  delivered  us  as  prisoners  captured 
under  the  orders  of  a Mr.  Arbuthnot,  reported  to 
us  as  a British  agent.  At  St.  Marks  we  were  treated 
as  prisoners,  and  not  permitted  to  wander  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  garrison. 

Whilst  at  that  post,  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
Indians,  hostile  to  the  United  States,  was  unre- 
strained, and  several  councils  were  held,  at  one  of 
which,  Kanhajah,  king  of  the  Mick.’uitkians,  Fran- 
cis, or  Hillis  Hugo,  1 Iumathlemeco,  the  chief  of 
Autesses,  and  the  chief  of  the  Holemies,  all  of  the 
Old  Red  Stick  party,  and  Jack  Mealy,  chief  of  the 
Ochewas,  were  present. 

When  it  was  reported  that  the  chiefs,  and  that 
warriors  were  entering  fort  St.  Marks, -for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a council,  Hambly  represented  to 
the  commandant  the  impropriety  of  permitting 
such  proceedings  within  the  walls  of  a Spanish  for- 
tress, the  officer  of  which  was  bound  to  preserve 
and  enforce  the  treaties  existing  between  the  king 
of  Spam  and  the  United  States, he  replied  to  Hambly, 
with  some  degree  of  warmth,  observing,  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  On  the  Indi- 
ans coming  into  the  fort,  at  their  request  we  were 
confined.  The  council  was  held  in  the  comman- 
dant’s quarters;  he,  the  commandant,  was  present, 
but  strictly  forbade  the  intrusion  of  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison. 

The  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  driving  to  Fort 
St.  Marks,  and  disposing  of  cattle  to  the  comman- 
dant and  other  Spanish  officers.  While  at  that  post, 
three  or  four  droves  were  brought  in,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Indians  to  have  been  stolen  from  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  purchased  by  the 
Spanish  officers. 

We  were  present  at  most  of  these  contracts,  and 
Hambly  often  referred  to,  as  an  interpreter  between 
the  purchaser  and  seller. 

Chenubby,  a Fowl  town  Indian,  once  ^applied  to 
Hambly  to  mention  to  the  commandant,  that  he  was 
about  visiting  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  on  a plun- 
dering expedition,  and  wished  to  know  whether  he 
would  purchase  the  cattle  brought  in.  A contract 
was  entered  into;  and  Chenubby  soon  after  brought 
in  and  disposed  of  eleven  head  of  cattle  to  the  Spa 
nish  commandant  of  Fort  St.  Marks. 

These  same  cattle  were  those  purchased  by  you 
from  the  commandant  as  his  private  property. 

AVAL-HAM BLY,  EDM’ I)  DOYLE. 


Fort  Gadsden,  May  3,  1818. 

Sin — In  conversation  with  the  commandant  of 
Fort  St.  Marks,  on  the  subject  of  having  that  work 
occupied  by  an  American  garrison,  I had  occasion 
to  notice  the  aid  and  comfort  that  the  hostile  party 
of  Indians  had  received,  as  reported,  from  him; 
that  they  had  free  access  within  the  walls  of  his 
fort,  and  that  it  was  well  known  no  small  supplies 
of  ammunition  had  been  received  from  that  quar- 
ter. 

In  reply  he  stated,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
governed  by  policy;  the  defenceless  state  of  his 
work,  and  the  weakness  of  his  garrison,  compelled 
him  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  to 
supply  their  wants,  to  grant  what  he  had  not  pow 
er  to  deny,  and  to  throw  open,  with  apparent  wil- 
lingness, the  gates  of  his  fortress,  lest  they  should 
be  forced  by  violence. 

That  he  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  by  Indi- 
ans and  negroes,  and  that  his  security  depended 
upon  exhibiting  an  external  friendship.  After  Fort 
St.  Marks  was  occupied  by  the  American  troops,  a 
black  man  and  Spanish  soldier  were  reported  to  me 
as  having  been  arrested,  clad  in  the  American  uni- 
form, recognized  as  part  of  the  clothes  of  the  4lU 
and  7th  regiments,  captured  in  the  boat  commanded 
by  lieutenant  Scott,  in  ascending  the  Appalacbicoia 
river. 

In  explanation,  the  commandant  observed,  that 
his  soldiers  and  the  Seminole  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  trading  with  each  other,  and  that  this  ne- 
gro, with  others  of  his  garrison,  had  received  his 
permission  to  purchase  some  clothing  reported  to 
have  been  brought  in  by  the  Indians. 

Respectfully,  &c. 

JAMES  GADSDEN,  Aid-de-camp. 
Maj.  gen.  A.  Jackson,  comd’g.  S.  D.  U.  S.  army. 

Head  quarters,  division  of  the  south. 

Fort  Montgomery,  June  2d,  1818. 

Sin — The  Seminole  war  having  terminated,  I 
deem  it  politic  and  advisable  to  send  to  Washing- 
ton John  Blunt,  and  his  Indian  comrades,  who  have 
acted  as  pilots  to  me  during  the  late  campaign. 
John  Blunt  is  a Tuckabatchee  Indian,  has  long  been 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  Red  Slick  party,  during  the 
Greek  war,  has  drawn  down  upon  himself  their  veu 
gearice  during  the  late  contest.  His  settlement  be- 
ing in  an  exposed  situation  on  the  Appalachicola 
river,  he  was  early  attacked  by  the  Seminoles,  his 
property  destroyed,  and  his  family  rifled  from  him. 
Alone  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Fort  Scott;  where, 
joining  the  American  standard,  he  has  proved  him- 
self a most  zealous  friend  and  faithful  pilot  to  this 
period.  In  justice  to  him,  I am  bound  to  state,  that 
to  his  correct  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged, am  I measurably  indebted  for  the  success  of 
the  present  campaign. 

Mr.  Hambly  accompanies  John  Blunt.  Mr.  II.  is 
a Spanish  subject  by  birth,  and  has  long  been  a re- 
sident, as  a trader,  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  in 
consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  American 
cause,  and  his  active  exertions  to  check  the  hostile 
feelings  of  those  Indians,  disposed  to  war  against 
the  United  States,  lie  drew  down  upon  himself  and 
family  their  vengeance.  He  was  forcibly  taken  from 
his  house  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, his  property, 
goods  and  negroes  taken  from  him,  and  he  violently 
transported  from  Mickasuky, Suwany  and  St. Marks, 
until  finally  relieved  by  captain  M‘Kecver,  of  the 
American  navy.  Since  that  period  he  has  been  at- 
! tached  to  my  army  as  an  Indian  interpreter.  YoV. 
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will  find  him  an  honest  and  faithful  friend  to  our 
government,  and  valuable  for  the  information  which 
he  can  afford  of  Spanish  policy  and  intrigue.  He  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  foreign 
agents  in  this  country,  of  their  practices,  &c.  and 
how  far  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  authority,  &c. 

With  respect,  &c. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  Maj.  gen.  comd’g. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war. 

[Here  end  the  documents,  of  which  we  have  pub- 
lished the  whole  series,  except  the  field  report  of 
the  American  force  at  Pensacola,  not  deemed  ma- 
terial: the  proclamation  of  gen.  Jackson,  col.  But- 
ler’s general-order,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation 
— all  of  which  have  been  already  published  in  the 
Weekly  Register,  Vol,  XIV,  page  334,  et  seq."\ 

CONGRESS. 

I Iff  SENATE. 

Bee.  17.  Mr.  Morrow  presented  a memorial  of 
the  religious  society  of  Friends,  of  Maryland,  and 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  adjacent,  pray- 
ing some  meliorating  measures  respecting  the  In- 
dian tribes  on  our  borders;  which  was  read  and 
referred. 

[A  similar  memorial  was  presented  from  the 
Friends,  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and^  Illinois,  on  the  23d 
following — and  referred  to  the  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs.] 

Mr.  Wilson , made  a report,  and  offered  a reso- 
lution respecting  the  public  printing,  similar  to 
that  offered  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
Little,  on  the  same  day.  Agreed  to  on  Monday. 

A part  of  this  day’s  sitting  occupied  in  execu- 
tive business. 

Bee.  18.  Mr.  Tait,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  subject,  reported  a bill  to  autho- 
rise the  people  of  the  territory  of  Alabama  to  form 
a constitution  and  state  government,  and  for  the 
admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union,  on  an  e- 
qua!  footing  with  the  original  states;  which  was 
read. 

Mr.  Wilson , of  New  Jersey,  rose  to  offer  a reso- 
lution. He  observed,  that  the  resolution  he  was 
about  to  submit  required  a few  words  of  explana- 
tion. The  traffic  in  slaves  and  servants  of  color 
had  been  carried  on  to  considerable  extent  from 
the  state  of  New  Jersey;  and,  under  color  of  this 
traffic,  it  was  believed  many  free  persons,  or  who 
was  soon  to  become  free,  had  been  consigned  to 
slavery  for  life.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  at 
its  late  session,  had  unanimously  passed  a law  to 
prevent  this  traffic;  but  it  was  feared  this  law 
could  not  be  carried  into  complete  effect,  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  revenue  officers  o f the  U. 
States,  authorised  by  an  act  of  congress.  The  le- 
gislature had  therefore  instructed  their  senators 
unci  requested  their  representatives  in  congress,  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  passing  of  an 
act  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  slaves,  or  ser- 
vants of  color,  from  any  state  to  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States,  in  cases  where,  by  the  laws  of 
suck  states,  such  transportation  is  prohibited.  In 
conformity  with  these  instructions,  as  well  as  a- 
gaeeably  to  his  own  feelings  and  principles,  he 
therefore, hogged  leave  to  submit  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolvedy  That  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave  trade,  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  making  provision  by  law,  “to  pre 
vent  the  transportation  of  slaves,  or  servants  of 
coior.j  from  any  one  state  to  any  other  part  of  the 


United  States,  in  cases  where,  by  the  laws  of 
such  State,  such  transportation  is  prohibited.” 

The  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day  of 

course. 

Messrs.  Lacock,  Eaton,  Forsyth,  King  and  Bur- 
rill,  were  appointed  a committee  on  the  message 
of  the  president,  and  the  documents  relative  to  the 
Seminole  war. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  maj.  gen.  Stark  was' 
read  the  third  time,  as  amended,  passed  and  re- 
turned to  the  other  house.  [Amendment  being 
verbal,  was  agreed  to  by  the  house,  on  Thursday.] 

Several  bills  were  partially  considered  and  post- 
poned. 

Bee.  21.  Several  bills,  &c.  received  partial  con- 
sideration, &c. 

The  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  union, 
in  the  state  of  Illinois;  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
L.  aud  A.  Dequindre,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
S.  H.  Hooker,  were  severally  read  the  third  time,, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  other  house,  wheni 

The  senate  went  into  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business;  after  which, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

Bee.  22.  Sundry  hills  were  received  from  the 
other  house — several  reports  were  also  taken  up 
and  postponed. 

Trie  senate,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  enable  the'  people  of  the  Alabama  territory  to 
form  a constitution  and  state  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  state  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 

The  consideration  and  discussion  of  this  bill  was 
not  concluded  in  to-day’s  sitting. 

Bee.  23  Nothing  material  to  notice  was  transact- 
ed in  the  senate  this  day. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Dec . 18. — The  Speaker  laid  before  the 
house  the  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Missouri,  praying  that  the  people  of  that 
territory  may  be  authorised  to  form  a constitution 
and  state  government,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
union. 

After  disposing  of  some  minor  matters,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts7 claims  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Mason  begged 
the  indulgence  of  the  house  that  the  order  of  the 
day  might  be  passed  for  the  present — this  motion 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  compos- 
ing the  delegation  from  that  state:  they  wished 
further  documents  and  instructions.  The  house, 
however,  resolved  to  go  into  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  subject — when  Mr.  Clay,  after  clearly 
indicating  the  stand  which  he  should  take  against 
those  claims,  in  due  season,  advocated  the  proprie- 
ty of  deferring  the  consideration  of  them  after  such 
a request  from  the  committee  who  had  reported 
upon  them.  After  some  remarks  from  other  gen- 
tlemen, the  committee  of  the  whole  rose,  and  the 
matter  is  probably  deferred  for  the  present  session. 

A private  claim  of  Thaddeus  Mayhew,  for  pro- 
perty destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  the  late  war,  be- 
cause it  had  been  occupied  by  our  troops,  was  next 
discussed.  The  committee  of  claims,  in  their  re- 
port, had  awarded  him  1,298  dollars,  of  about 
12,000  claimed;  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
disagreed  to,  and  a bill  allowing  him  the  whole 
amount  of  his  damages,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading.  [Recommitted  on  Monday.] 

Mr.  Poindexter  introduced  a joint  resolve  for  an 
adjournment  from  Monday  next  to  Monday  week; 
which  was  negatived;  and  the  house  adjourned  to 
Monday. 

Monday,  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Mass,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat. 
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Mr.  Rhea,  from  the  committee  on  pensions,  made 
unfavorable  reports  on  the  petitions  of  Asa  Turner 
ami  Oliver  Pollock;  the  first  of  which  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  latter  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Campbell , from  a select  committee,  reported 
a bill  to  provide  for  taking  the  fourth  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Robertson,  from  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed on  that  subject,  reported  a bill  establish- 
ing a separate  territorial  government  for  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  territory  of  Missouri;  which  was 
twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr,  Johnson , of  Ky.  from  the  military  committee, 
reported  a bill  “concerning  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States. ” [I  his  bill  proposes  a 
modification  of  parts  of  the  staff  of  the  army,  with- 
out reducing  it.] 

The  bill  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a report  from 
{he  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a state- 
ment of  the  sales  of  public  lands  during  the  year 
1817,  and  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  year  1818, 
which  had  been  intended  to  accompany  the  annual 
report  from  the  treasury,  but  not  then  prepared. 

The  resolution  for  a temporary  adjournment  of 
congress,  offered  on  Friday  last,  by  Mr.  Poindexter, 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  Into  a committee 


of  the  whole,  Mr.  Holmes,  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1819. 

The  bill  includes  the  following  items: 

For  pay  of  officers  and  seamen,  1,270,333  50 


594,037 
36,000 

350.000 

300.000 

100.000 
7,500 

122,898 
2,038  10 
1087  50 
18,600 

and 


Provisions, 

Medicines,  and  all  expenses  of  sick, 

Repairs  of  vessels, 

Contingent  expenses. 

Repairs  of  navy  yards,  docks,  he. 

Completing  medals  and  swords. 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  marine  corps, 

Clothing  the  same, 

For  military  stores  for  do. 

Contingent  expenses. 

The  bifl  was  then  reported  to  the  house, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

A private  claim  of  Renner  and  Heath,  for  a rope- 
walk  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
employed  for  the  United  States,  &.c.  next  occupied 
a committee  of  the  whole.  The  committee  of 
claims  had  reported  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  chairman  thereof, 
who  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  McCoy,  a member  of 
the  committee — finally,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  22.  Sundry  bills  were  reported 
and  resolutions  submitted,  not  necessary  tt>  be  no- 
ticed at  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  the  committee 
of  the  whole  were  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  authorising  the  people  of 
Michigan  territory  to  elect  a delegate  to  congress, 
and  the  biil  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  readiDg. 

The  engrossed  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  servict  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1819;  and  the  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dani- 
eJL  Renner  and  Nath.  II.  H.  Heath,  were  read  a 
third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  con- 
currence. 

On  motion  of  M§\  Harrison , of  Ohio,  the  commit- 
tee on  pensions  were  instructed  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  granting  a pension  to  Tohon- docket 


a Seneca  warrior,  attach  ed  to  the  command  o^ 
brig.  gen.  McArthur,  and  who  was  wounded  in  ac- 
tion with  the  enemy  during  the  late  war. 

The  house,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  was  oc- 
cupied the  rest  of  the  day  on  a private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Ebenezer  L.  Stevens — no  decision  was  had. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  23.  Mr.  Smith,  reported  a bill 
to  increase  the  duty  on  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  prohibit  the  allowance  of 
drawback  on  the  exportation  of  gunpowder. 

Mr.  Poindexter  reported,  from  the  committee  of 
public  'lands,  a bill  to  extend,  for  the  term  of 
twelve  months,  the  time  allowed  to  J.  J.  Dufour, 
and  his  associates,  of  Vevay,  Ind.  for  completing 
the  payment  for  the  lands  purchased  by  them  from 
the  United  States. 

On  this  bill  arose  a debate,  which  wholly  occu- 
pied the  house  until  the  usual  hour  of  adjourn- 
me«t;  in  the  course  of  which,  the  bill  was  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  extension  for  six,  instead 
of  twelve  months. 

The  debate  was  more  animated,  than  at  the  first 
glan.ee,  one  would  have  expected  such  a question 
to  produce.  The  petitioners  ask  this  indulgence, 
because  such  money  as  they  have,  the  receiver  of 
public  monies  will  not  take  from  them.  The  biil 
therefore  was  supported  on  various  grounds,  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  request,  and  on  the  merit  of 
the  petitioner^,  on  whom  a high  eulogium  was  pro- 
nounced. The  bill  was  opposed  on  the  general 
ground  of  the  inexpediency  of  making  a discrimi- 
nation between  these  claimants  and  other  petition- 
ers. Messrs.  Poindexter,  Harrison,  Taylor , Hen- 
dricks, Trimble,  JYlercer  and  Beecher,  supported  the 
bill;  and  messrs.  Williams,  of  N C.  Simkins,  Mills , 
Storrs , M’Coy,  Sergeant  and  Desha,  opposed  it. 

The  question  on  ordering  the  bill  to  a third 
reading  having  been  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  was 
decided  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  73 — nays  67. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  National  Inte% 
ligencer.  If  we  did  not  know  that  the  editors  of 
that  valuable  paper,  pressed  by  several  long  series 
of  important  documents,  are  jealous  to  give  variety, 
to  their  matter,  we  should  seriously  object  to  re- 
ceive an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  by  piece-meal.  “A  view  of  the  whole, 
ground”  is  necessary  to  form  a just  opinion  of  an 
institution  whose  proceedings  so  much  interest  the 
public. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  public  money  de- 
posited amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  §9,326,- 
591  101 — whilst  that  of  individuals  is  only  3,801,- 
911  68 — and  that  there  was  an  actual  balance  due 
to  this  bank  by  the  state  banks  of  more  than  seven 

millions. The  power  of  the  institution  may  be 

partially  calculated  from  this. 

From  a further  examination  of  the  report,  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  respecting  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  Rank  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
gathered  a few  additional  particulars,  which  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  our  readers. 

The  amount  of  deposites  in  the  Bank  and  its 
branches,  i9  as  follows: 

On  account  of  the  Treasurer  of  United 
States  §7,393,417  07 

On  account  of  collectors  and  other 
public  officers  1,933,173  95 

On  account  of  individuals  3,801,911  68 


13*128*502  7l\ 


Total, 
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Of  tills  amount  §8,490,253  89  is  deposited  at  the 
mother  bank.  To  understand  the  reason  of  this 
large  deposit e,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
monies  deposited  in  the  Bank,  its  offices  and  agent 
banks,  to  the  30th  June  last,  is  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  on  the  books 
of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia.  The  following  list 
shews  where  the  money  was  deposited  which  com- 
posed the  treasurer’*  balance  on  the, 30th  of  Sep- 
tember: 


At  the  Bank  of  the  U.  States 

§2,500,809  78 

Do. 

(special) 

499,653  69 

Office  at  Boston 

119;764  60 

Bo. 

Providence 

63,950  80 

Do. 

New  York 

1,005,896  77 

Do. 

Baltimore 

165,296  66 

Do. 

Norfolk 

212,929  36 

Do. 

Fayetteville 

66,426  58 

Do. 

Charleston 

638,899  54 

Do. 

Savannah 

164,169  04 

Do. 

Louisville 

460,868  47 

Do. 

Chillicothe 

207,753  32 

Do. 

Cincinnati 

202,936  36 

Do. 

New  Orleans 

133,185  38 

Do. 

Pittsburg 

157,713  51 

Office  of  the  Bank  of  Virginia, 

at  Pe- 

tersburg 

25,755  86 

State  Bank  of  North  Carolina, 

at  Ra- 

1 vigil 

, and  its  branches 

310,881  58 

Bank  of  Alexandria 

85,467  24 

Nashville  Bank 

23,978  12 

Bank  of  Vincennes 

103,432  96 

Harrisburg  Bank 

59,382  44 

Easton  Bank 

26,503  20 

Bank  of  Missouri 

104,403  38 

Planters  and  Merchants  Bank, 

Ilunts- 

ville 

124,294  11 

Sundry  agent  Banks 

15,846  61 

Deduct  amounts  overdrawn  by  the 
Treasurer  U.  States  at — 

Office  at  Portsmouth  §18,594  39 
do.  Middletown  53,191  79 

do.  Richmond  87,633  23 

do.  Lexington  123,694  77 

frenton  Banking  Com- 
pany 59 7 87 


7,475,196  68 


283.712  05 


Balance  of  Treasurer’s  account. 

Sept.  30,  §7,191,484  63 

The  amount  of  debts  due  ‘from  banks  paying  spe- 
cie’ to  the  bank  and  its  several  branches,  and  the 
notes  of  banks  paying  specie  on  hand,  after  deduct- 
ing therefrom  the  amounts  due  by  the  bank  and  its 
branches  to  the  said  banks  respectively,  is  thus 


Philadelphia 

1,745,375  73 

Portsmouth 

“ ’ 19,301  77 

Boston 

271,155  66 

Providence 

4,515  64 

Middletown 

37,351  71 

, New- York 

747,846  48 

Baltimore 

402,969  92 

Washington* 

269,522  77 

Richmond 

81,843  68 

Fayetteville 

99,866  22 

Charleston 

963,219  41 

Savannah 

68,802  85 

Lexington 

Louisville 

415,816  60 
167,556  64 
148,909  49 

Chillicothe 

t 'i  ncinmiti 

845,689  73 

New-Orleans  594,858  44 

Pittsburg  186,467  20 

The  total  amount  of  debts  due  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  notes  of  state  banks, 
the  differences  between  the  balances  due  to  and 
by  state  banks,  and  the  funded  debt  part  of  the  ca 
pital,  is  stated  at  §54,964,987  69. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  pope  has  granted  permission  to  the  inquisi- 
tion to  use  torture  in  certain  cases. 

Col  Boone.  The  account  of  col.  D.  Boone’s 
death,  published  in  a Chillicothe  paper,  is  entirely 
a fabrication,  probably  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  fmciful  incident  of  the  heroic 
woodsman,  breathing  his  last  with  his  cheek  press- 
ed against  the  butt  of  his  favorite  rifle.  We  have 
lately  seen  a gentleman  who  was  at  col.  Boone’s 
house  in  August  last,  when  the  old  gentleman  was 
perfectly  healthy,  and  wore  the  appearance  of  not 
being  more  than  65  years  of  age,  although  lie  is 
between  80  and  90.  His  sight  had  failed  him  so 
much  as  to  unfit  h;m  for  his  accustomed  amuse- 
ment and  business  of  hunting.  This  is  almost  the 
only  symptom  of  old  age  which  appears  to  affect 
him.  The  chase  with  him  was  a passion  which  he 
indulged  to  extravagance.  When  the  periodical 
hunting  season  arrives,  he  represents  himself  as 
laboring  pinder  the  most  resiless  anxiety  for  some 
days,  and  he  declares  that  nothing  can  compensate 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  is  deprived  of  in  not  being 
able  to  pursue  the  buffaloe  and  deer  as  formerly,  to 
the  centre  of  the  Missouri  desarts. 

The  family  of  col  Boone,  consisting  of  his  sons 
and  daughters,  wit'll  their  wives  and  husbands,  live 
near  each  other  and  form  a most  interesting  groupe. 
So  far  from  the  characteristics  of  savage  life  which 
they  have  been  represented  *o  possess,  the  sons  arc 
described  to  us  as  well  bred  gentlemen,  distinguish- 
ed by  some  of  those  grand  features  of  mind  which 
are  so  often  found  in  our  native  sons  of  the  forest. 
They  own  a fine  estate  in  land  granted  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  family  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  They 
are  eminently  useful  to  strangers  who  explore  the 
lands  on  the  Missouri  and  Osage,  and  the  hospitali- 
ty of  every  branch  of  this  family  is  the  theme  of 
every  traveller  who  extends  his  journey  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  settlement.  [Pittsb.  Gat. 

Col.  Boone,  (says  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer)  has  in- 
timated his  intention  of  moving  higher  up  the  Mis- 
s' uri,  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  settlements  that 
are  so  thickly  forming  around  him 

Pittsburg , Oct.  27.  The  beautiful  bridge  over 
the  Monongahela  has  nearly  reached  the  northern 
shore;  it  will  probably  be  crossed  b efore  Christ- 
mas. The  one  over  the  Allegheny  is  not  so  far  ad- 
vanced, but  yet  enough  is  done  to  insure  its  conn, 
pletion.  Pittsburg  will  then  exhibit  what  no  Ame- 
rican city  or  town  has  ever  yet  done;  two  splendid 
bridges  over  two  mighty  streams  within  400  yards 
of  each  other. 

York , Pa  .JVov.  5. — A stalk  of  corn  was  raised 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frederick  Kleinpeter,  in  Para- 
dise township,  York  county,  Pa.  that  had  thirteen 
ears  on  it.  It  is  calculated  that  a farmer  would 
raise  two  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  if  every 
stalk  contained  thirteen  ears. 


* To  this  item  the  following  note  is  annexed  in  the 
Report — ‘ The  debt  due  by  the  bank  of  Columbia  has 
lately  been  transferred  to  the  books  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  at  Philadelphia. 
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Our  relations  with  Spain. 

DOCUMENTS  I RANSMITTED  TO  CONGRESS 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTVLLTGENCEII. 

The  mass  of  documents  transmitted  to  congress 
concerning  our  relations  with  Spain,  have  been 
found  too  voluminous  for  publication  in  extenso.  It 
would  indeed  be  vain  to  attempt  it,  without  exclu- 
ding from  our  columns  every  thing  else,  for  a week 
or  two. 

We  shall  publish  at  large,  therefore,  those  only 
which  shew  the  result  of  the  correspondence,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  an  abstract  of  the  preced- 
ing ones. 

The  first  document,  in  the  order  of  dates,  is  a 
long  letter  from  Don  Louis  De  Onis  to  thesecreta 
tv  of  state,  dated  the  23d  March,  1818,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Secretary  Adams’s  letter  of  the  12th  of  the 
same  month,  which  was  laid  before  congress  at  the 
last  session.  In  this  paper  the  arguments  of  the 
secretary  of  state  are  reviewed  and  replied  to;  and 
the  letter  concludes  as  follows: 

“As  the  partial  gazettes  throughout  the  union 
unfortunately  endeavor  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  ani- 
mosity in  the  minds  of  unguarded  person.',  or  such 
as  are  uninformed  on  the  ponl-s  embraced  by  the 
differences  pending;  and,  as  the  congress  has  re- 
quested information  of  the  president  on  the  present 
state  of  those  differences,  who  has  Lid  before  the 
house  of  representatives  the  official  co-respondence 
on  these  subjects  both  here  and  Madrid,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  his  excellency  would  be  pleased 
aiso  to  lay  the  present  note  before  congress,  as  it 
forms  a part,  and  is  the  complement  of  that  cor- 
respondence, and  presents  the  mo.s.  urquestionabb* 
view  of  the  amicable  dispositions  of  Spain,  and  of 
the  determination  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  omit 
nothing  to  meet  the  just  wishes  and  hopes  of  the 
United  Stales.  1 therefore  hope  that  the  president 
will  be  pleased  to  direct  this  measure,  ar;d  that  you 
will  contribute  to  its  adoption. 

“In  the  mean  time,  it  is  my  most  earnest  wish 
that  you  may  suggest  a just  mode  by  which  we 
may  be  enabled  to  approach  the  necessary  basis  for 
the  settlement  of  all  the  differences  pending,  by 
removing  the  principal  difficulties  which  have  hi- 
therto obstructed  our  progress;  as  I shall,  not- 
withstanding the  deficiency  of  mv  powers  and  in 
structions,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  take  it  into 
due  consideration,  without  waiting  for  new  orders 
from  my  sovereign.  You  must  be  aware,  sir,  that 
those  I am  already  furnished  with  cannot  extend  to 
the  case  presented  by  the  proposals  contained  in 
your  note  of  the  16th  January,  since  Spain  never 
imagined  that  the  Rio  Colorado  hitherto  spoken  of 
by  tide  minister  of  this  republic,  could  be  any  other 
than  that  of  Natchitoches;  and  I did  not  even  think 
you  meant  to  speak  of  any  other  in  your  note,  until  I 
was  more  exactly  informed  by  you,  the  river  which 
you  wished  to  designate  being  known  by  the  name  of 
San  Marcos,  or  de  las  Canas.  This  circumstance, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  respecting  the 
cession  of  the  Ftoridas,  without  any  equivalent  or 
retribution  whatever, produces  an  infi  i e difference 
in  the  view  to  be  taken  on  the  first  proposals  made 
on  the  part  of  your  government  to  that  of  his  C i 
tlmiic  majesty;  and  I am  unable  to  stipulate  such 
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sacrifices,  on  points  of  such  magnitude,  until  I pave 
previously  consulted  my  court  and  received  orders 
and  instructions  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Hence  I 
find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  despatching  a 
messenger  to  Madrid,  with  all  possible  expedition. 
But,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  time  in  the  mean  while, 
this  need  not  prevent  our  continuing  the  negocia- 
tion,  and  employing  every  proper  means  tn  bring  it 
to  a conclusion,  on  principles  of  common  justice 
a d reciprocal  convenience,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  governments.  To  attain  this,  l conceive,  it 
will  not  be  difficult,  provided  we  confine  ou- selves 
to  the  essential  objects  of  the  dispute,  and  honora- 
bly reject  whatever  has  no  important  connexion 
with  it,  nor  can  contribute  to  the  end  in  view. 

“I  flatter  myself,  sir,  that  both  you  and  your  go- 
vernment will  proceed  under  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar sentiments.  Reposing  in  this  hope, I renew  to* 
you  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  esteem  and 
respect.  God  preserve  you  many  years,”  &c. 

The  next  letter,  being  of  no  great  length,  and 
presenting  the  views  of  the  Spanish  government  in 
respect  to  the  Indians  in  Florida,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  her  treaty  stipulations  respecting  them,  wa 
publish  entire: 

Don  Lvis  de  O tis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sin — In  the  president’s  message,  transmitted  to 
congress  on  the  25th  instant,  on  the  state  of  the 
present  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  it  is  declar- 
ed by  Ids  excellency,  that  the  greater  number  of 
those  Indians  inhabit  within  the  limits  of  Fior-  la, 
and  that  Spain  was  consequently  bound  to  restrain 
them  and  prevent  their  committing  hos'ili  ies 
against  the  United  States;  but  that  it  is  painful  to 
observe  that  she  has  failed  'o  fulfil  this  obligation; 
that  it  is  yet  unknown  whether  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment has  attempted  to  fulfil  it,  agreeably  to 
the  stipulation  of  its  treaty  with  this  republic; 
that,  his  Catholic  majesty  not  having  kept  up  a suf- 
ficient force  in  Florida  to  restrain  those  Indians, 
the  United  Slates  had  a fair  right  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory of  that  Spanish  province  with  an  armed  force, 
in  omler  to  chastise  them;  which  will  be  effected, 
showing  flue  respect  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
where  they  may  exist,  and  evacuating  the  province 
as  soon  as  the  abj  cl  of  the  war  and  the  entry  into 
the  Spanish  territory  shall  be  attained. 

It  is  my  duty  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  president,  that  the  governor  of  Florida  uni- 
form v observed  the  most  scrupulous  neutrality 
throughout  all  that  province  during  the  late  war 
be tv  een  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  a id 
c onstantly  employed  every  becoming  and  practica- 
ble means  to  avoid  all  manner  of  hostilities  on  ti.e 
part  of  the  Indians,  alluded  to  by  the  president  in 
ids  message,  against  the  people  or  citizens  of  die 
United  States.  In  proof  of  which,  l have  the  ho- 
nor to  enclose  a letter  received  by  me  from  the  go- 
vernor of  St.  Augustine,  with  a correspondence, 
also  received  from  him,  in  relation  to  this  particu- 
lar subject.  I am  yet  uninformed  that  any  com- 
plaint of  the  authorities  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  been  nude  to  that  officer  of  the  Semi- 
nole Indians;  or  that  any  demand  had  been  made  of 
him  to  restrain  and  compel  them  to  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  United  Slates  for  any  injuries  they  way 
have  committed. 
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From  the  governor’s  correspondence,  a literal 
copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  it  is  evident  that  lie 
used  the  utmost  attention  in  recommending  them 
to  observe  peace  and  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  the  ciiizens  of  this  republic,  in  appeasing  all 
their  bickerings  and  jealousies,  and  in  dissuading 
them  from  every  hostile  feeling  towards  the  per- 
sons or  property  of  .the  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
lie  would  also  at  once  have  employed  forcible  means 
to  effect  this,  in  case  any  complaint  had  been  made 
to  him  of  those  Indians,  stating  the  excesses  they 
may  have  committed  and  the  grounds  there  existed 
of  obliging  them  to  make,  reparation  for  the  injuries 
sustained,  and  of  punishing  them  for  their  out- 
rages. As  nothing  of  this  took  place,  I cannot  per- 
ceive how  a failure  in  this  case  can  be  attributed  to 
the  government  of  Spain. 

As  to  wjiat  relates  to  his  Catholic  majesty’s  not 
keeping  up  a more  considerable  force  in  Florida, 
you  must  be  aware,  sir,  that  Spain  has  reposed  full 
confidence  in  the  peace  and  good  understanding 
subsisting  with  the  United  States,  and  that,  relying  state,  stating  facts 

thereon,  her  attention  has  been  confined  to  keeping  proceedings  of  this  government  respecting  “the 
up  such  garrisons  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  [ expedition  of  French  adventurers”  to  Galveztown, 
preserve  good  order  and  the  public  tranquility;  of  Sic. 


The  letter  f.  om  Don  Jose  Coppinger,  trovrvnor  of 
St.  Augustine,  to  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  letter,  comes  next  in  order,  with  its 
enclosures.  I s contends  are  epitomised  in  the  last 
letter  of  M.  de  Onis,  and  it  is  therefore  not  thought 
necessary  to  copy  it.  The  extracts  it  encloses, 
from  the  records  of  his  office,  consist  of  four  or 
five  letters  from  the  commandant  to  Spanish  offi- 
cers and  others,  advising  strict  observance  of  neu- 
trality duringour  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
as  many  more,  which,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Seminole  war,  passed  between  the 
Spanish  commandant  and  Bowleck.  The  latter 
complains  of  the  Americans  stealing  bis  cattle,  and 
running  lines  within  his  territory;  stating  further, 
that  he  has  directed  sonie  Americans,  attempting 
to  settle  at  Lochow^y,  to  be  driven  off,  which  he 
says  he  has  no  doubt  “they  will  represent  as  an  act 
of  hostility.” 

The  next  document  is  a letter,  dated  May  7lb, 
1 8 1 S,  from  Don  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  secretary  of 
and  asking  information  of  the 


course, she  never  entertained  the  idea  ofputting  that 
province  on  a war  establishment.  Its  garrisons,  being 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a friendly  and  respectable 
power,  were  competent  to  the  purposes  they  were 
intended  f r,  and  to  keeping  the  Indians  depend 
enton  them  within  their  duty,  and  to  enforce  that 
peace  and  orderly  conduct  they  Were  bound  to  ob- 
serve, as  well  towards  the  territories  and  subjects 
of  his  Catholic  majesty  as  towards  those  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  therefore  to  fie  presumed,  that  the  informa 
tionor  advices  communicated  to  the  president  are 
without  foundation;  and  I therefore  hope,  that  his 
excellency,  on  correcting  the  truth  of  facts  by  an 
examination  of  the  correspondence,  copy  * of  which 
19  herewith  transmitted,  as  well  as  by  other  suiia 
ble  means,  will  be  pleased  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  territory  of  Florida,  or  ary  other  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States.  If  that  fact  should  unfortunately  be  realiz 


The  next  paper  is  aletter  from  Don  Luis  de  0:  * 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  respecting  certain  priva- 
teers which  had  entered  Baltimore  ‘‘for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  spoil  resulting  from  their  de- 
predations on  the  Spanish  commerce.” 

The  next  letter,  being  the  Spanish  minister’s 
protest  against  our  army’s  having  passed  into  Flori- 
da, is  copied  entire: 

[translation.] 

Don  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sin — It  is  now  some  time  since  information  ha3 
been  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the  news- 
papers and  through  private  channels,  of  different 
incursions  and  acts  of  hostility  committed  within 
the  territory  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  divisions  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  general  Jackson, 
destined,  as  it  appeared,  to  pursue  and  chastise  the 
Seminole  Indians;  but  I believed,  uniil  now,  that 
the  information,  although  constantly  repeated  and 
augmented,  doubtless  proceeded  from  vague  and 


ed,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  enter  my  solemn  pro  j unfounded  rumor*,  as  I could  not  persuade  myself 
test  against  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king  my  master;  [that  such  acts  of  violence  and  hostility  could  he 
but,  confidently  relying  on  the  rectitude  and  wis-j committed  by  the  United  States  against  a friendly 
dam  of  your  government,  I trust  that  its  measures  | power,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 


will  conform  to  the  strict  principles  of  justice  and 
that  good  faith  in  which  his  Catholic  majesty  pla- 
ces full  confidence.  Spain  has  at  all  times  strictly 
fulfilled  her  engagements  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
with  the  U.  States;  and,  while  she  prides  herself 
on  a religions  observance  of  them,  in  every  parti- 
cular relating  to  the  Indians  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  the  monarchy,  she  is  also  desirous  of 
protecting  those  unfortunates,  and  of  acquitting 
herself  towards  them  of  every  duty  dictated  by  hu- 
manity. She  has  never  permitted  them  to  be  mo 
Jested  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  nor  a single  step 
to  be  taken  tending  to  their  extermination,  the  dis- 
possessing them  of  their  properties,  or  disturbing 
them  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  customs  and 
■government.  The  philanthropic  sentiments  of  the 
American  government  and  people  are  assuredly  in 
unison  with  tho»e  of  liis  majesty  on  this  point.  I 
therefore  hope  that  those  Indians,  on  being  punish 
C‘d  for  the  violences  or  injuries  they  may  have  com- 
mitted, will  be  viewed  with  that  indulgence,  by 
the  president,  which  their  ignorance  and  rusticity 
seem  to  claim  for  them. 

I renew  the  assurances  of  my  perfect  respect,  and 
pray  God,  &c.  LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

Washington,  27  h March,  1318. 


peace.  How  was  it  possible  to  believe,  that,  at  the 
very  moment  of  anegociation  for  settling  and  ter- 
minating amicably  all  the  pending  differences 
between  the  two  nations,  and  while  Spain  was  ex- 
hibiting the  most  eminent  and  generous  proofs  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  the  must  faithful  observ- 
ance of  all  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  should  invade  the  Spa- 
nish provinces,  insult  the  commanders  and  officers 
of  their  garrisons,  and  forcibly  seize  on  the  milita- 
ry posts  and  places  in  those  provinces?  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  official  edvices  l have  jus  t rece  v- 
ed  from  the  governor  of  West  Florida,  confirm 
what  I had  conceived  to  be  impossible. 

General  Jackson  and:  his  officers  have  made  de- 
mands on  the  governor  of  that  Spanish  province,  in 
the  most  unbecoming  and  insuiting  tone:  they  have 
in  different  places,  violated  the  Spanish  territory 
and  its  waters;  they  have  committed  enormous  vex- 
ations, unexampled  in  history,  With  a considera- 
ble force  they  fell  upon  the  Fort  of  St.  Mark,  and 
compelled  the  Spanish  garrison  t©  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war;  they  took  possession  of  that  for- 
tress, with  all  the  artillery,  warlike  stores  and  ef- 
fects, without  drawing  up  an  inventory  of  the  same, 
and  have  extended  their  military  possession  ov/er 
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the  bay  ofSt  Mark,  and  the  .adjacent  country.  In  possession  of  by  the  American  commander,  indem 


apeak  ini' of  the  conduct  sf  the  American  general  nity  for  all  th.e  injuries  and  losses  sus'aiimd  by  th~. 
and  his  officers,  I confine  myself  to  what  relates  to' crown  of  Spain  and  subj^c  s of  bis  C th  lie  mnjrs- 
the  acts  of  hostili'y  and  violence  committed  within  | tv  in  consequence  of  this  act  of  invasion,  an  1 a sa- 
the  territory  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  the  violation  jtisfactixn  proportioned  to  the  enormifv  of  these 
of  peace,  and  the  forcible  occupation  of  the  afore-  offences,  tog-ether  wi.h  the  lawful  punishment  of 


iid  country  and  fort. 


| the  general  and  the  officers  of  this  republic,  by 


Under  the  pretext  of  making  war  against  the  In-;  whom  they  were  committed, 
olives  which  have  neither 1 “f,  therefore,  hope  that  the  r 


dians,  on  complain’ s or  mot 


president,  penetrated 


been  communicated  to  the  governor  of  those  pro-  with  indignation  by  acts  of  such  enormity,  will  in- 
vinces.jnr  to  the  captain  general  of  the  Island  of,  mediately  comply  with  my  demand, founded  on  snc’i 
Cuba,'  who  is  also  governor  of  them,  nor  to  any  I strict  justice;  and  I impatiently  await  your  uswer 
other  Spanish  officer  nor  public  functionary,  the  to  this  note,  which  will  communicate  theresohit  o > 
dominions  of  East  Florida  have  likewise  been  in-  of  the  president  for  my  information,  in  order  that  \ 
vaded.  and  the  Spanish  territory  entered  as  if  it  ’ may  transmit  the  same  to  my  government  with  all 
was  an  enemy’s  country— in  fine,  general  Jackson  . requisite  despatch,’ 


The  next  paper  is  a letter  from  the  same,  to  the 

not 


has  omitted  nothing  that  characterises  a haughty 
conqueror,  but  the  circumstance  of  adding  to  these  j same,  dated  at  Bristol,  July  21,  reques'f  g a pro* 
monstrous  acts  of  hostility  the  contradictory  ex- land  categorical  answer  to  his  former  demands  u 
pressions  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Spain. 

" therefore  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of 


protests. 

The  next  letter,  being  the  answer  of  our  gove:-”- 
now  do,  in|ment  to  the  several  demands  and  protests  of  the 
ist  the  inva-  Spanish  minister,  respecting  the  occupation  of  die 
sion  of  the  Fovidas,  and  against  the  taking  posses-  j Spanish  posts  in  Florida  by  our  army,  it  is  thought 
s'ron  of  the  fort  and  bay  of  St.  Mark,  by  the  troops  j proper  to  publish  entire: 


protesting  stro’  gly  and  solemnly,  as  I 
the  name  of  the  king,  my  master,  agai: 


of  this  republic;  and  l request  you,  sir,  to  lay  be- 
fore the  president  this  my  protest,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  H.  E.  will  cause  things  in  both  the  Flo- 
ridas  to  he  reinstated  and  placed  in  statu  quo;  the 


The  secretary  of  state  to  (ho  Luis  de  Onis 
Department  of  state, 
Washington,  23d,  July,  1813 
Sin — I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  w 


let- 


fort  of  St.  Mark  to  he  delivered  up  to  the  Spanish  | ters  of  the  24th  June,  and  18th  inst. complaining  of 
commandant,  together  with  all  die  ordnance,  war- ! con(iuct  0f  maj.  gen.  Jackson,  in  entering  West 
hike  stores  and  effects,  found  in  that  fortress,  and  p]0rida 
all  damages  and  injuries  caused  in  the  Floridas  ;n,„ 


with  the  forces  under  his  command,  tak- 
and  Pensacola, 


. e ling  the  Spanish  posts  of  St.  Mark 

by  the  officers  and  troops  of  this  union  to  be  fully. 

indemnified  and  compensated.  In  the  mean  time,  without  recurring  to  the  long  standing  and  hea- 

I repeat  this  most  solemn  protest  in  the  name  of  i causes  of  complaint  which  the  U.  Slates  have  hud 

my  sovereign,  all  which  I duly  communicate  to  his  I againn  Sp,in,  to  t!)e  forbearance  with  which  they 
majesty,  in  the  discharge  of  my  aiuy.  i have  been  borne,  without  despairing  of  obtaining-' 

1 trust,  sir,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  acknow-  jMSticefl0rohfT  b y am;Cab!e  means;  to  the  efforts 
ledge  the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  inform  me  of1*'  - 

the  resolution  taken  by  the  president  thereon.  In 
the  mean  time  I renew  the  expressions  of  my  par-  | cielays'bv  which 
ticular  respect,  and  pray  God  to  preserve  you  many 
years.  LL'iS  DE  ONIS. 

Bristol,  17  June,  1818. 

The  next  letter  is  from  Don  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Spanish  bon 
secretary  of  state,  of  the  24th  June,  enquiring  into  j Florida,  and  gave  occasion  t-o  UrTse  tr 
the  facts  respecting  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  the  commander  of  the  American  forces  against- 


I equally  unceasing  and  un.va  tmg  u 
made  to  obtain  that  justice,  or  to  th 
it  has  been  protra* 


licll  they  have 
cx*rao;'diuarv 

p 1 and  is  still 


withheld,  it  is  thought  proper,  on  this  occasion  to 
call  your  attention,  to  a series  of  events,  which  iu  - 
jeessituted  and  j islfied  the  entrance  of  ill 


i roof  s 
d try  o *' 

:i  ions  of 


which  he  has  seen  announced  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer. 

The  next  letter  is  from  the  same  to  the  same, 
dated  at  Washington  on  the  8th  of  July,  after  the 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Pensacola  by  our  troops 
was  confirmed,  protesting  against  the  same,  and 
Concluding  as  follows: 

‘•All  these  circumstances  impress  me  with  the 
belief  that  general  Jackson  has  acted  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  president  , tarnished  the  Ameri- 
can name,  and  committed  the  reputation  of  his 
government  in  the  face  of  the  universe.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  protest,  and  I do  hereby  so- 
lemnly protest,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  my  mas- 
ter, against  these  public  acts  of  hostility  and  inva- 
sion, and  I demand,  through  you,  of  the  president, 
in  the  name  of  my  sovereign,  the  prompt  restitu- 
tion of  the  fort  and  bay  of  St.  Mark,  also  of  Pensa- 


which  you  complain. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you  that  f r a considers 
ble  time  before  the  government  of  the  United 
States  issued  orders  for  military  operations  in  that*’ 
quarter,  the  inhabitants  of  their  frontier  had  l ecu; 
exposed  to  the  depredations,  murders,  and  massa- 
cres of  a tribe  of  savages,  a scud!  p *rt  of  which 
lived  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  hr 
the  greater  number  of  them  dwelling  within  the 
borders  of  Florida.  The  barbarous,  unrelenting, 
and  exterminating  character  of  Indian  1»  - - tilit ies. 
is  also  well  known  to  you;  and,  from  the  peculiir' 
local  position  of  these  tribe*,  it  was  obvious  that 
there  coulj  he  no  possible  security  for  the  lives  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  those  borders,  unless  the 
United  States  and  Spain  should  be  reciprocity 
bound  to  restrain  the  portion  of  the  Indians,  re- 
; spectively  within  their  territories,  from  committing' 


coD,  and  Bart-ancas,  and  other  places  in  Florida,  ! robbery  and  butchery  upon  the  citizens  and  sub 
violently  attacked  and  wrested  from  the  crown  of  j jects  of  the  other  pariy.  So  forcibly  was  the  ne- 
Spain,  by  the  forces  under  general  Jackson,  in  the  jeessity  felt  by  both,  that  in  the  5ih  article  of  the 
midst  of  peace,  and  the  most  positive  assurances  of  I treaty  of  27m  October,  1795,  the  fallowing  re- 
markable stipulation  is  contained — “The  two  high 
contracting  parties  shall  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  maintain  peace  and  harmony  among  the  se- 
P ensacola,  and  other  forts  and  places  taken  veral  Indian  nations  who  inhabit  the  country  ad  jar' 


friendship  and  harmony.  In  like  manner,  I demand 
the  faithful  delivery  of  all  the  artillery,  warlike 
stores  and  property,  both  public  and  private,  taken 
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cent  to  tbe  lines  and  rivtr«,  by  the  preceding  1 

articles  form  the  boundaries  of  the  two  Floridas: 
and  the  better  to  obtain  this  effect,  both  parties 
oblige  themselves  expressly  to  restrain  by  force  all 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  nations  living 
within  their  boundaries:  so  that  Spain  will  not  suffer 
her  Indians  to  attack  the  citizens  of  tlieU.  States, 
nor  the  Indians  inhabiting  their  territory:  nor  will 
the  United  States  permit  these  last  mentioned  In- 
dians  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  subjects 
ofliis  Catholic  majesty,  or  his  Indians,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever.” 

ijf  Notwithstanding  this  precise,  express  and  solemn, 
compact  of  Spain,  numbers,  painful  to  recollect,  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  inhabiting  the 
frontier,  numbers,  not  merely  of  persons  in  active 
manhood,  hut  of  the  lender  sex,  of  defenceless  age, 
and  helpless  infancy,  had  at  various  times  been 
butchered  with  all  the  aggrevations  and  horrors  of 
savage  cruelty,  by  Seminole  Indians,  and  by  a ban 
dinfsf  negroes,  sallying  from  within  the  Spanish 
larder,  and  retreating  to  it  again  with  the  horrid 
ruits  of  their  .crime*. 

At  a former  period  the  governor  of  Pensacola  had 
been  called  upon,  by  letter  from  major  gen.  Jack- 
son,  conformably  to  the  stipulated  engagement  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  to 
interpose  by  force  and  break  up  a strong  held,  of 
which  this  horde  nf  savages  and  fugitive  slaves  lied 
possessed  themselves,  on  the  territory  of  Florida. 
The  answer  acknowledged  the  obligation,  but 
pleaded  an  incompetency  offorce  for  its  fulfilment. 
Copies  of  these  important  documents  are  herewith 
transmitted  to  you;  and  it  may  be  within  your  know- 
ledge and  recollection,  that  the  orders  and  the 
competent  force  which  governor  Zuniga  stated  in 
his  letter  that  he  had  solicited  from  his  governor 
general,  and  without  which  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  destroy  this  fort,  erected  upon  Spanish 
territory,  for  purposes  of  united,  civilized,  savage, 
and  servile  war  against  the  United  States,  was 
never  furnished,  and  that  the  United  States  were 
fiivdiy  compelled  to  accomplish  its  destruction  by 
their  own  force. 

The  permanent  and  unvarying  policy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  regard  to  all  the  Indian  tribes  with- 
in their  borders,  is  that  of  peace,  friendship  and 
liberality— and,  so  successful  has  this  policy  been, 
that  for  many  years  no  instance  has  occurred  of 
their  being  in  hostility  with  any  Indian  tribe,  un- 
less stimulated  by  the  influence  of  foreign  incen- 
diaries. Even  after  the  repeated  commission  of 
these  depredations  and  massacres  by  the  Semi- 
nole Indians,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  reluctantly  compel- 
led to  employ  their  own  military  force  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  people,  offers  of  peace  were  ten- 
dered to  them  and  rejected. 

Nor  has  the  respect  manifested  by  this  govern- 
ment, for  the  territorial  rights  of  Spain,  been  less 
signal  and  conspicuous.  Even  after  the  full  and 
formal  notice  by  the  governor  of  Pensacola  of  the 
incompetency  of  his  force,  either  to  perform  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  or  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
the  treaty,  when  it  became  necessary  to  employ  the 
military  force  of  the  United  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  frontier,  on  the  30th  October  last,  the 
commanding  officer  in  that  quarter,  while  directed 
to  take  other  measures  for  suppressing  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  Indians,  was  expressly  instructed,  not 
on  that  account,  to  pass  the  line,  and  make  an  at- 
tack upon  them  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  with- 
out further  orders.  On  the  2d  of  December,  in- 
structions to  the  same  effect  were  repeated.  Op 


the  9tb  of  December  they  were  again  renewed, 
with  the  modification,  suggestsdby  the  continuati- 
on of  Indian  ontrages,  that  should  the  Indians  as- 
semble in  force  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  line,  and 
persevere  in  committing  hostilities  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  United  States,  the  American  officer  was 
authorised  in  that  event  to  exercise  a sound  dis- 
cretion, as  to  the  propriety  of  crossing  the  line,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  them,  and  breaking  up 
their  towns.  On  the  16th  of  December,  upon  in- 
formation that  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  with 
a detachment  of  forty  men,  had  been  attacked,  and 
all  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  six,  who  made 
their  escape,  four  of  whom:  were  wounded,  the  in- 
struction, of  which  the  following  is  a copy,  was  is- 
sued from  the  department  of  war,  to  the  American 
general  then  in  command.  “On  receipt  of  this  let- 
ter, should  the  Seminole  Indians  still  refuse  to 
make  reparation  for  the  outrages  and  depredations 
on  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  wish 
of  the  president  that  you  consider  yourself  at  li- 
berty to  march  across  the  Florida  line,  and  to  at- 
tack them  within  its  limits,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary, unless  they  should  shelter  themselves  tin- 
ner a Spanish  fort.  In  tbe  last  event,  you  will  im- 
mediately notify  this  department.” 

These,  with  a subsequent  instruction  of  the  26th 
December,  to  the  commander  in  chief,  referring  to 
them,  and  directing  him,  with  a view  to  them,  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  terminate  a con- 
flict which  it  had  ever  been  the  desire  of  the  pre- 
sident, from  considerations  of  humanity,  to  avoid, 
but  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  settled  hos- 
tilities of  the  Indians,  are  all  the  instructions  given 
in  relation  to  Florida. 

By  the  ordinary  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  the 
right  of  pursuing  an  enemy  who  seeks  refuge  from 
actual  conflict,  within  a neutral  territory,  is  incon- 
testible.  Butin  this  case  tbe  territory  of  Florida 
was  not  even  neutral,  it  was  itself,  so  far  as  Indian 
savages  possess  territorial  right,  the  territory  of 
Indians,  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  war; 
it  was  their  place  of  abode,  and  Spain  was  bound 
by  treaty  to  restrain  them  by  force  from  commit- 
ting hostilities  against  the  United  States;  an  en- 
gagement which  the  commanding  officer  of  Spain, 
in  Florida,  had  acknowledged  himself  unable  to 
fulfil.  Of  the  necessity  there  was  for  crossing  the 
line,  what  stronger  proofs  could  be  adduced,  than 
that  it  was  within  that  line  that  the  American  ge- 
neral met  the  principal  resistance  from  the  Indians, 
which  he  encountered  in  the  whole  campaign;  that, 
within  that  line,  at  their  towns,  which  he  destroyed, 
he  found  displayed,  as  barbarous  trophies,  the  mu- 
tilated remnants  of  our  wretched  fellow  citizens, 
the  murdered  women  and  children,  the  accumula- 
ted barbarities  of  many  years? 

You  have  seen  that  no  instruction  or  authority, 
inconsistent  with  the  declaration  in  the  message  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  25th  of 
March  last,  to  congress,  was  ever  issued  to  the 
commander  of  the  American  forces.  The  posses- 
sion which  he  took  of  the  Fort  of  St.  Marks,  and 
subsequently  of  Pensacola,  was  upon  motives  which 
he  himself  has  explained,  and  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. For  his  justification  of  the  adoption 
of  both  these  measures,  he  states  them  to  h$ve 
been  necessary  upon  the  immutable  principles  of 
self  defence;  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  opera- 
tions, he  had  given  full  notice  of  their  obje  ct  to  the 
governor  of  Pensacola,  by  communication,  dated 
25th  of  March  last,  warning  him  that  every  attempt 
on  his  part  to  succour  the  Indians,  or  prevent  the 
passage  of  provisions  for  the  American  troops,  iji 
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the  Escambia,  would  be  viewed  as  acts  of  hostility;!  sacola  but  the  day  before  the  American  troops  took 
lhtt,in  defiance  of  this  admonition,  the  governor  possession,  and  a number  of  other  Indians  were 


of  Pensacola  did  both  give  succour  to  the  Indians 
and  delay  the  passage  of  the  provisions  to  the  A 
merican  army,  and  thereby  subjected  them  to  the 
greatest  privations;  that  the  governor  of  Pensaco- 
la had  caused  it  to  be  directly  reported  to  the 
American  general,  that  Fort  St.  Marks  had  been 
threatened  by  the  Indians  and  negroes,  and  expres- 
sed serious  apprehensions,  from  the  weakness  of 
the  garrison,  and  defenceless  state  of  the  work,  for 
its  safety;)  that  this  information  was  confirmed  to 
the  American  general  from  other  sources,  upon 
which  he  could  rely,  and  completely  warranted  toe 
amicable  occupation,  by  him,  of  that  fort;  that 
upon  his  entering  the  fort,  evidence,  clear,  unequi- 
vocal, and  manifold,  was  evinced,  of  the  duplicity 
and  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  commandant;  evidence 
demonstrating,  beyond  the  power  of  denial,  that, 
far  from  acting  in  the  spirit  of  that  sacred  engage- 
ment of  his  sovereign,  to  restrain  by  force  his  In 


seen  about  the  same  time  within  a few  miles  of 
Pensacola,  and  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  Spa- 
nish officers,  in  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the  American 
troops. 

A conduct  not  only  so  contrary  to  the  express 
engagements  of  Spoi:',  but  so  unequivocally  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States,  ju»tly  suthorizes  them  to 
call  upon  his  Catholic  maje^tv  for  the  punishment 
of  those  officers,  who  the  president  is  persuaded 
have  therein  acted  contrary  to  the  express  orders 
of  their  sovereign.  In  the  full  confidence  that  your 
government  will  render  to  the  United  States  am- 
ple justice  in  this  regard,  the  president  1ms  direct- 
ed all  the  propfs  relating  thereto  to  be  embodied, 
as  the  ground  of  an  application  to  that  effect  to 
your  government. 

In  the  mean  time,  l am  instructed  by  the  presi- 
dent to  inform  von,  that  Pensacola  will  be  restor. 
ed  to  the  possession  of  any  person  duly  au;  l*  vised. 


dians  from  hostililies  against  the  United  States,  he!  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  receive  it;  that  the  For  of 
had  made  himself,  by  every  act  in  his  power,  apart-  j St.  Marks,  being  in  the  he.-mt  of  the  Indian  cou li- 
ner and  accomplice  of  the  hostile  Indians,  and  ofi  try,  and  remote  from  any  Spanish  settlement,  can 
their  foreign  instigators;  that  the  same  spirit  ofi  be  surrendered  only  to  a force  sufficiently  strong 
hostility  to  the  United  States,  was  discovered  byj  to  hold  it  against  the  attack  of  the  hostile  Indians; 
the  governor  of  Pensacola  himself,  bv  his  refusal  | upon  the  appearance  of  which  force,  it  will  also  be 
to  permit,  unless  by  the  payment  of  eshorbitan!  j restored. 

duties,  the  passage  of  provisions  to  the  American  In  communicating  to  you  this  decision,  I am  al- 
army — by  the  reception  and  succour  given  to  the , so  directed  to  assure  von.  that  it  has  been  made 
Indians  at  various  times — and,  finally,  by  a letter  * under  the  fullest  conviction,  which  lie  trusts  will 
which  he  sent  to  the  American  general,  denouncing  ; be  felt  by  your  government,  that  the  preservation 
his  entry  into  Florida  as  an  aggression-  against  j of  peace  between  the  two  nations  indispensably  re- 
quires that  henceforth  'he  Stipulations  by  Spain  to 
restrain,  by  force,  her  Indians  from  ai!  hostilities 
against  the  United  States,  should  be  faithfully  and 
effectually  fulfilled. 

I pray  you  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  high 
consideration,  JOHN*  QUINCY  AD  .VMS 

The  papers  enclosed  in  the  above,  are  a letter 
from  major  gen.  Jackson  to  the  governor  of  Pen- 
sacola, dated  Washington,  M.  T.  23d  of  April, 
1316,  respecting  the  negro  fort' on  the  Chatahouclir; 
and  the  answer  of  governor  Zuniga  thereto,  d>-tc«i 

published 
e 


Spain,  and  threatening,  unless  lie  should  irnmedi 
stely  withdraw  from  it,  and  should  he  continue, 
what  he  thus  styled  aggressions,  that  he  would  re- 
pel force  by  force.  This  was  so  open  an  indica- 
tion of  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  governor  M izot, 
after  he  had  been  early  and  well  advised  of  the  ob- 
ject of  gen.  Jackson’s  operations,  that  this  officer 
no  longer  hesitated  on  the  measure  to  be  adopted 
— the  occupation  of  Pensacola  and  of  the  Fort  of 
Barrancas. 

The  charges  alleged  by  gen.  Jackson  against  the 
commandant  of  St.  Marks,  are  not  known  even  to  j 24th  of  the  following  month,  already 
have  been  denied.  The  governor  of  Pensacola  has  | among  the  documents  respecting  the  Seminol 
partly,  and  but  partly,  contradicted  those  which  war. 

applied  to  himself.  He  assured  gen.  Jackson  that!  The  next  document  is  a letter  from  Don  Jv.iis 
the  information  received  by  him  of  the  number  of;  de  Ouis,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  calling  on  the 
Indians  who  had  been  received  and  harboured  at  government  to  put  a stop  to  the  building,  in  the 


Pensacola,  was  erroneous.  It  is  possible  that  the 
numbers  may  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  in 
the  reports  which  general  Jackson  had  received; 
but,  within  ten  days  after  the  time  stated  in  his 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  of  this  assem- 
blage of  Indians  at  the  place,  a large  body  of  them 
were  overtaken,  surprized  and  defeated  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  States,  within  one  mile  of 
Pensacola;  nor  was  it  until  after  that  event  that 


port  of  New  York,  of  two  frigates  intended  to 
cruise,  with  a ere  w of  American  citizens,  against 
the  commerce  of  Spain.  In  this  letter  are  enclos- 
ed four  several  depositions  to  the  fact  of  building 
and.  shipping  crews  on  board  these  vessels. 

The  next  document  is  another  letter  from  don 
Luis  de  Onis,  dated  the  2S<h  July,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, enclosing  three  other  depositions  confirming 
those  previously  sent. 

The  next  document  is  a long  letter  of  the  Spanish 


the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  for  refusing 
them  supplies,  and  gave  them  the  advice  under  mnisier,datecl  August  5th,  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  87  of  them  surrendered  themselves  to  the  ! in  reply  to  his  of  the  23d  of  July,  and  contesting 


American  officer.  But  the  measures  of  gen.  Jack 
son  vvere  not  founded  upon  one  solitary  fact:  s 
c mbination  of  circumstances,  all  tending  to  con  : 
vince  him  of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  governor,  re- 
mains yet  uncontradicted;  and  the  general  lias 
furnished  proofs  that  governor  Mazot’s  assertion, 
that  there  has  been,  since  the  surrender  of  those 
87  Indians  to  capt.  Young,  only  two  in  Pensacola, 
aud  those  in  jail,  was  itself  very  incorrect:  besides 
the  Alabama  chief  included  in  the  capitulation, 
one  wounded  Indian  was  found  in  the  Fort  of  Bar- 
rancas: Holmes,  a noted  lied  Stick  chief,  left  Pen- 


the  grounds  therein  assumed;  requesting  the  re-dc. 
livery  of  the  Spanish  pos*s  to  be  expedited,  and 
concluding  with  the  following  paragraph. : 

“In  concluding  this  note,  I forbear  to  repeat  to 
vnu  assurances  of  the  sincere  and  strong  desire  of 
his  Catholic  majesty  io  see  all  nending  dillerenre* 
speedily  brought  to  an  amicahie  conclusion.  \oi* 
are  aware  thud,  in  April  last,  I despatched  a courier 
to  my  government,  with  full  information  on  the 
state  of  the  negociation;  submitting,  agreeably  to 
what  you  stated  to  me,  avul  with  a view  of  expedit- 
ing the  proceedings,  its  final  arrangement  by  the 
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ministry  of  the  king-,  mv  master,  and  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  Madrid.  On  the  first  official 
notice  of  the  result  of  that  proposition,  although  it 
has  not  yet  had  the  desired  effect,  I have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding’, 
by  means  of  my  new  instructions,  and  agree  on  the 
basis  of  a treaty  mutually  satisfactory.” 

The  documents  next  in  order  are  the  following: 
The  secretary  of  elate,  to  don  Luis  de  Onis. 

Department  or  state, 
Washington,  24th  August,  1818.  3 

Srn — I have  received  your  letters  of  the  27th  ult. 
and  5th  inst.  with  their  respective  enclosuses,  all  of 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  president. 

With  regard  to  the  two  vessels  alleged  to  have 
been  equipped  at  New-York,  for  the  purpose  of 
cruising  under  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  against 
Spanish  subjects,  the  result  of  the  examination 
which  has  taken  place  before' a judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  has,  doubtless, 
convinced  you,  that  no  prosecution,  commenced 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
persons  charged  with. a violation  of  their  laws  and 
their  neutrality,  could  have  been  necessary  or  use- 
ful to  you;  no  transgressions  of  the  laws  having 
been  proved  against  them. 

It  would  be  equally  superfluous  and  unreasona- 
ble to  pursue  the  discussion  with  you,  relative  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  commander  in 
chief,  in  entering  Florida,  and  his  conduct  there; 
and  to  the  misconduct  of  the  governor  of  Pensaco- 
la, and  of  the  commandant,  of  St.  Marks,  in  aiding 
and  abetting  the  savage  enemies  of  the  U.  States, 
whom  Spain  had,  by  solemn  treaty,  bound  herself 
to  restrain,  by  force,  from  committing  hostilities 
against  them.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  observe, 
that  the  obligation  of  Spain  was  positive  and  unqua- 
lified; and  that  an  attempt  to  evade  its  force,  by 
the  allegation,  that  Spain  could  not  carry  it  into 
t fleet,  until  she  knew  what  hostilities  they  had 
committed,  and  the  possible  causes  of,  or  provo- 
cations to  them,  would  be  equally  unwarranted  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  article,  and  by  the  inten- 
tions of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  treaty.  The 
stipulation  of  Spain  was  not  to  punish  her  Indians  for 
murders  committed  upon  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
the  women  and  children  of  the  United  States;  but 
to  restrain  them  by  force  from  committing  them: 
and  the  insinuation  that  the  Indians  themselves  had 
been  provoked  to  such  atrocious  acts,  would  be  as 
disingenious,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  escape  from 
the  sacred  duties  of  her  compact,  as  it  would  be 
unfounded  in  point  of  fact. 

The  letter  of  general  Jackson  to  the  governor  of 
Pensacola,  a copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  you 
hi  mine  of  the  23d  ult.  and,  with  its  answer,  were 
written,  not  as  you  allege,  at  the  turbulent  period 
of  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  but,  as  their  dates  will  shew,  more  than  a 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  fort 
had  been  built,  upon  Spanish  territory,  under  the 
suffrance  of  Spanish  authorities,  by  British  officers, 
during  the  war,  for  annoyance  against  the  United 
S'ates.  After  the  peace, it  remained  the  strong  hold 
of  fugitive  negi*o  and  Indian  robbers  and  murderers, 
which  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  when  summoned 
by  general  Jackson  to  destroy,  alleged  his  inability 
to  do  it,  without  reinforcement  and  further  orders; 
which,  as  the  event  proved,  were  never  received. 

I have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  orders  have 
already  been  forwarded  to  the  commanding  officers 
at  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks,  to  deliver  up  those 
places,  conformably  to  the  notice  in  my  letter  to 
you  of  the  2Sd  ultimo,  to  tbs  former  governor  of 


Pensacola,  and  commandant  of  St.  Marks,  respec" 
lively,  or  to  any  person  duly  authorised  from  you* 
or  from  the  governor-general  of  the  Havanna,  to 
receive  them. 

I am  further  instructed  by  the  president,  to  as- 
sure you  of  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  has  seen, 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter,  your  expecta- 
tiorf  of  being  speedily  enabled  to  make  proposals 
containing  the  basis  of  a treaty,  which  may  adjust, 
to  mutual  satisfaction,  all  the  existing  differences 
between  our  two  nations,  and  his  earnest  hope  that 
this  expectation,  in  the  fulfilment  of  which  this 
government  have  confided,  and  adopted  measures 
corresponding  with  it,  may  be  realized  at  an  early 
clay. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 
sir,  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

TRANSLATION. 

2>on  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  secretary  of  state  1 

Sru — I have  received  your  official  note  of  24th 
of  August  last,  in  reply  to  mine  of  the  5th  of  that 
month,  and  27th  July  preceding,  and  I coincide 
with  you  in  the  opinion,  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ame- 
rican general  in  the  invasion  of  Florida,  since  the 
simple  knowledge  of  acts  of  this  description  and 
notoriety  sufficiently  indicates  that  justice,  which 
I am  persuaded  cannot  be  dissembled  in  the  view 
of  unprejudiced  reason.  , 

I shall,  therefore,  not  dwell  further  on  the  well 
founded  arguments  and  documents  I have  produced 
in  my  notes  on  this  subject;  but  merely  referring  to 
them,  l have  to  insist  on,  and  demand  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  that  most  just  satis- 
faction which  I have  already  required  of  them,  iff 
the  name  of  my  sovereign,  and  is  imperiously  claim- 
et^hy  the  integrity  of  his  monarchy,  and  the  honor 
of  his  crown. 

I immediately  communicated  to  my  government 
the  determination  which  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
state  to  me,  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  Ame- 
rican commanding  officers  to  deliver  up  the  posts 
of  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks,  to  such  Spanish  autho- 
rities as  might  be  duly  authorised  to  receive  them, 
that  it  may,  on  a knowledge  of  that  fact,  adopt  the 
measures  requisite  in  the  case. 

Anxiously  desirous  to  see  the  basis  of  a treaty 
established  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments, 
I await  the  result  of  the  negotiation  pending  (as 
you  know)  at  Madrid,  information  of  which  must 
soon  be  received  here,  that  we  may  proceed  in  con- 
formity to  it;  and  it  being  fully  evinced,  that  the 
king,  my  master,  has  the  most  earnest  wish  to  do 
what  may  be  most  agreeable  to  this  republic,  even 
to  the  diminution  of  his  own  interest,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  his  honor  and  dignity,  I doubt  not, 
that  in  one  shape  or  another,  we  may  attain  the 
most  equitable  mode  of  effecting  a settlement,  on 
terms  mutually  satisfactory. 

I reiterate  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  con- 
sideration, and  pray  God  to  preserve  vou  many 
years.  LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

Bristol,  11  th  December , 1818. 

[translation  ] 

Don  Luis  de  Unis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sir — Whilst  1 make  known  to  you  that  I have 
received  new  orders  and  instructions  from  my 
court,  to  resume  the  negociation  pending  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of 
Spain,  and  to  agree  with  you  as  to  everything  that 
may  be  convenient  and  proper,  to  give  effect,  iu  as 
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short  time  as  possible,  to  the  desired  general  and  iform  me  you  are  prepared  to  make;  anxl  which  will 
definitive  arrangement  of  all  the  differences  which  be  considered  with  the  most  earnest  desire  of  es- 
exist  between  the  two  governments,  I ought  also  tublishing,  by  a prompt  and  honorable  agreement, 
to  inform  you  that  his  Catholic  majesty  ratified,  on  | the  most  perfect  good  understanding  and  barmony 
the  9th  of  July  last,  the  convention  signed  on  the  i between  our  countries. 

1 lth  of  August,  1802,  and  ratified  a year  and  a half  i I tender  you,  sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my 
afterwards  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  LT.  , very  distinguished  consideration, 

States.  I have  received  the  ratification  by  his  ma-  1 JOUX  QUIXC\  ADAMS. 


jesty4and  am  ready  to  proceed  with  you  to  the  cor- 1 
responding  exchange,  if  the  president  deems  it ; 
proper;  but  I think  1 ought,  before  it  is  done,  to 
make  to  you  some  observations  on  this  point. 

The  king,  my  master,  agreed  to  ratify  at  the  time 
he  did  the  convention  of  1802,  as  well  in  compliance 
witli  the  verbal  intimations  given  to  Ins  secretary  : 
of  state  by  Mr.  Erving,  minister  plenipotentiary  of! 
this  republic,  as  from  a desire  not  to  oa.it,  on  his  j 
part,  any  thing  which  might  be  agreeable  to  your  j 
government.  It  also  occurred  to  1 1 is  majesty,  that 
tiiere  might  be  some  obstacle  or  delay  in  the  desir  ! 
ed  arrangement  r.nd  definitive  ag.eement,  respect- 1 
ing  the  pending  differences  between  the  two  go  ! 
vernments;  and  the  aforesaid  ratification  of  that! 
convention  being  represented  to  him  as  a concilia-  j 
tory  measure,  and  very  agreeable  to  the  U.  States,' 
he  did  not  delay  an  instant  in  acceding  to  it.  But  j 
you  know  very  well,  that  all  the  points  comprehend- 1 
ed  in  that  convention  form  part  of  the  pending  ne-  j 
gociation;  and  that  the  general  and  definitive  ar-  j 
rangement,  which  I hope  soon  to  conclude  with 
you,  being  intended  to  embrace  all  the  claims  to 
which  cither  power  has  a right  against  the  other, 
and  ail  the  differences  which  exist,  or  have  hereto- 
fore existed,  between  them— that  that  convention  ! 
will  necessarily  be  abrogated,  the  points  to  which  j 
it  is  limited  being  included  in  the  said  arrange  j 
mem  anddefinitive  treaty.  For  these  reasons,  which  | 
are  obvious  and  entirely  convincing,  1 leave  it  to; 
your  consideration  whether  we  should  proceed  to  i 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  conven- ; 
t-ion,  or  wait  until,  the  first  basis  being  settled  and  j 
agreed  upon,  by  means  of  propositions  I will  in-  j 
stanlly  make  to  you,  we  may  be  able  to  judge,; 
tvhther  the  general  arid  definitive  treaty,  which 
must  put  an  end,  in  a solid  and  permanent  manner, 
to  all  these  discussions, will  be  concluded  as  quickly 
as  we  desire. 

I await,  your  answer;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  1 ; 
renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  constant  desire 
to  serve  you.  God  preserve  you  many  years. 

LUIS  DL  OATS. 

Washington,  18th  October,  1813. 

rJ  lie  secretary  of  state  to  don  Luis  de  Onis. 

D^i’wh  imkxt  or  state, 
Washing"  on,  23d  October,  1818.  y j 

Sin— I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  iet- ; 
fei-  of  the  ISth  instant,  and  am  directed  by  the  pre-  j 
sident  to  assure  you  of  the  great  satisfaction  with  ! 
which  he  has  learned  that  you  are  prepared  to  ex  i 
change  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  of  1802.  j 

Anxiously  desirous  as  he  is  of  seeing  brought  to] 
a termination,  mutually  satisfactory,  a>'l  the  subjects  , 
which  have  been  so  long  in  discussion  between  the 
two  governments,  the  president  receives  this  raiifi-  ! 
cation  as  an  earnest,  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  j 
majesty,  of  that  conciliatory  disposition  which,  he  * 
flatters  himself,  cannot  fail  to  extend  to  a more  ge-  j 
r.eral  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  rll  the  other  j 
objects  in  controversy  between  us.  He  directs  me,  J 
therefore,  to  accede  to  your  proposal  of  postponing  j 
the?  exchange  of  the  ra'ifications,  and  to  assure  you  j 
that  I shall  be  ready  to  receive,  whenever  it  may  he  j 
agreeable  to  you,  the  proposition^  which  you  iTi--* 


vDen  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

[TUANS  LATlOJt.] 

SIR— Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  events  which  have  or- ' 
eurrrd  since  April  last.  I have  received  from  »nv  court  solemn 
assurances  of  the  sincere  desire  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  to  see 
every  ground  of  complaint  and  disagreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  completely  removed,  ami  of  his  earnest  wish  to 
strengthen  and  cement  a good  understanding  and  the  most  Cor- 
dial friendship,  between  the  two  nations.  Having  transmitted  to 
his  majesty's  government  the  whole  correspondence  which  lately 
passed  between  us  here,  it  has  been  examined  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention  to  all  the  points  embraced  in  it.  A multitude  of 
authentic  papers,  and  original  documents  of  the  most  unexception- 
able authority,  on  each  of  the  several  points  involved  in  the  con 
troversy  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  his  c atholic  majesty,  were  examined,  ofF-riug  ine  .ntestihle  evi  - 
dt  nc  > of  all  the  rights  hitherto  sustained  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
refuting,  with  the  clearness  ot  truths  universally  admitted,  and  by 
faets  and  vouchers  equally  notorious  and  unquestionable,  the  rea- 
soning ami  arguments  upon  which  your  government  found  their 
claims. 

It  was  the  earnest  wish  of  lt:s  Catholic  majesty,  that  the  whole 
dispute  should  he  adjusted  by  his  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Pizarro, 
and  Mr.  Erving, the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  this  republic,  anil 
that  they  should  proceed  to  a- final  arrangement  of.  all  > xisting 
differences  by  means  of  a definitive  treaty,  which  should  combine, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  governments,  the  inviolable  principles 
of  general  justice,  with  the  equitable  views  of  r.  eiprocal  con- 
venience and  utility.  His  tnaj  sty  offered  on  his  part  to  do  every 
tiling  that  might  be  possible,  nr  compatible  wicn  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  his  royal  crown,  liberally  to  satisfy  the  desires  expressed 
by  the  United  States.— But  Mr  Erving  has  declined  acceding  to 
this  adjustment,  although  the  correspondence  between  him  and 
the  secretary  of  state  was  stilt  earned  on  with  a view  to  that 
result,  at  the  departure  of  the  messenger,  who  was  despatched  to 
me,  from  Madrid,  on  the  21st  of  July  last —His  majesty  being 
apprehensive,  notwithstanding  his  wishes,  that  the  amicable  ter- 
mination of  these  important  ali'airs  might  sulll  r delay,  has  been 
plca->id  to  give  ine  such  inst; notions  and  orders  as  may  enable  me 
to  adjust  with  you  all  pending  differences  between. the  two  govern- 
ments—and  efllct  the  desired  arrangement  by  means  of  a di  fmitive 
treaty.  For  this  purpose  his  majesty  gave  orders  that  the  docu- 
ments and  proofs  should  be  transmitted  to  me,  which  were  neces- 
sary to  convince  the  United  States  of  the  unquestionable  rights 
of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the  territories  and  waters  claimed  by 
your  government,  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  Louisiana.  I 
have  received  a considerable  number  of  the  said  documents  and 
proofs,  and  an  examination  of  many  oi.li  rs  was  taking  place,  in 
Sj>ain,  which  are  to  be  sent’me.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  estab- 
lished what  1 stated  to  you  in  my  notes,  during  my  late"  abode 
at  Wasliingu.il,  and  especially  in  that  which  I addressed  to  you 
on  the  23d  March,  at  tile  same  period,  in  answer  to  that  which  I 
received  from  you  of  the  12th  ot  the  same  month,  upon  ail  the 
points  in  dispute.  I(  exhibited  the  incontrovertible  series  of  liicts, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  discoveries, conquest  or  occupation, 
and  the  successive  establishments  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  that 
part  of  America,  to  the  present  day.  it  proved  that  Spain,  long 
prior  to  any  other  nation,  discovered  Florida,  that  is,  all  the  vast 
and  beautiful  country  extending  from  what  is  now  termed  K . t 
Florida,  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  was 
then  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  of  which  she  was 
aln  ady  in  peaceable  possession.  From  the  pt  i iod  of  the  discovery 
of  this  extensive  legion  by  Ponce de  L on.  in  1312,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  tin;  first  act  of  possession  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  repealed  and  regular  expeditious  were  formed,  compos- 
ed of  troops  artillery,  and  t very  thing  ut  cessavy  for  p nelr.ating 
throughout  the  whole  Country,  examining  al  I its  positions  from 
ike  cun- 1 of  the  interior,  and  ali  its  rivers,  creeks,  and  hays,  reduc- 
ing the  natives,  or  est.l. dishing  trade  ami  friendship  with  their, 
and  fur  occupying  all  s n-ii  places  as  might  appear  best  calculated 
to  bring,  and  preserve  under  the  dominion  ut  Spain,  the  said  coun- 
try, throughout  its  whole  extent.  I stated  to  you,  in  my  said  notes, 
ami  I -am  enabled  tu  prove  it  by  the  most  ample  documents,  that 
this  was  the  object  of  tli  - expeditions  of  Vnsquez  do*  Ayllon.  in 
1^20,  and  of  I’niililo  cl-  Narvaez,  in  1518.  Toe  latter  obtained 
frirn  Charles  1st,  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany,  a solemn 
authority  to  reduce  the  whole  country,  from  the  hay  of  Spiritu 
Santo,  <u  F.  isl  Florida,  to  the  river  Farm,;.;  i,e  arrived  in  die  said 
region  wiili  a lvspectubl-  force,  and  ex:i  '4nii  d it  from  East  to 
West.  I • this  In*  had  I ii  en  preceded  by  Francisco  de  Garay,  who 
passed  through  it  by  land,  from  the  bay  of  Sp.riiu  Santo  n.  1*  mue  • 
H-*n  a’.  !..  d Soto  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  governor  gent  - 
rai  of  Florida,  the  name  then  given  to  the  whole  of  this  vast  con  i • 
try— he  entered  it  with  a powerful  force,  and  repeated  the  solemn 
acts  ot  taking  possession  of  it  in  behalf  of  Spain— he  afterwards 
examined  its  txt-nsive  limits,  and  founded  several  settlements. 
He  was  succeeded,  in  his  government,  by  Moscoso,  who  continued 
ty  explore  the  country  and  extend  the  settlements.  These  two 
first  govcrubVs  genfcraijA'  Fluntla.  traversed  and  examined  it,  us 
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I have  said,  from  East  to  West;  from  the  point,  or  Cape  of  that 
Florida,  nmv  co -i  d East  Florida,  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  crossing  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  then  called  the  Palisada,  and  ail  the  others 
which  empty  into  it,  or  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  From  that 
period  Spain’  has  uniformly  contiuued  in  the  dominion  and  pos- 
session of  all  that  country,  in  which  she  successively  founded  tt*e 

roviuce  of  Cohaguila,  the  kingdom  ofNew-Leon,  that  ofNew- 

lexico,  &c.  also  the  province  of  Texas,  which  she  has  retained 
until  the  present  time.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  of  uni- 
versal notoriety,  that  the  whole  country  I am  now  speaking  of, 
was  known  from  the  beginning  by  the  general  denomination  ol 
Florida,  and  included  all  the  coast,  from  the  point  of  Florida,  now 
called  Eiist  Florida,  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  and  all  the  country  and  the 
waters  of  the  interior:  of  this  a full  aiul  uniform  proof  is  afforded 
by  the  history,  and  most  respectable  documents  of  those  times. 
During  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the  whole  of  this  vast  coun- 
try w^s  know-n  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  under  no  other  name. 
2sot  only  the  Spaniards,  but  all  foreigners,  laid  it  down  in  their 
maps  and  charts  under  this  name,  ami  with  the  same  limits.  I 
might  here  cite  the  English  traveller,  Dampierre,  and  several 
ethers,  who  thus  denominate  and  lay  down  this  beautiful  region 
in  their  maps  and  descriptions;  but  why  should  I not  now  dwell 
oil  what  never  admitted  of  a doubt,  or  change,  until  the  French- 
man, Delisle,  through  ignorance,  erroneous  information,  or  partial 
motives,  extended  in  his  idea  .and  map,  the  boundaries  of  French 
Louisiana  to  the  Rio  Bravo  ? This  error,  or  extravagance,  has 
ever  since  been  adopted  by  all  those  who  have  had  an  interest  in 
supporting  the  illusion,  or  have  carelessly  or  unguardedly  copied 
the  gratuitous  suppositions  of  that  geographer.  But,  as  this  is  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  history  of  those  early  times,  and  the 
most  unquestionable  documents  which  establish  the  contrary,  these 
chimerical  and  absurd  suppositions  are  entitl  'd  to  no  credit  what- 
ever, although  they  had  been  advanced  with  great  gravity  and 
ostentation. 

It  is  moreover  a fact,  beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  established  as  the  lawful  owner  and  possessor  of  all  the  afore- 
said region,  and  that  it  has  uniformly  been  preserved  under  her 
dominion  to  this  day,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  of  it,  as  by 
treaties,  eonventioas,  and  other  solemn  acts,  she  has  transferred 
to  foreign  powers.  As  the  introduction  of  the  French  into  part 
of  that  region,  has  formed  the  ground  of  the  claims  of  your  go- 
vernment, I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  our  late  correspondence,  I stated  to  you  in  my  notes,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  French  got  a footing  in  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  how  they  proceeded  to  form  the  colony  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

But,  to  form  a just  idea  of  the  establishment  of  that  colony,  and 
©fits  precise  extent  and  boundaries,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a view 
of  it,  at  three  different  periods;  first  under  the  direction  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France;  second,  under  that  of  Crozat  and  of  the 
French  Western  company;  and,  thirdly,  under  the  government  of 
the  crown  of  France, 

I do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  detail,  minutely,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  French  ou  the  old  Florida,  in  1562.  It  is  well 
Known,  that  John  Rivaut,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  expedition 
was  committed,  through  the  influence  of  admiral  Coligny,  was 
completely  round  by  the  Spaniards,  under  general  Menendez  de 
Abyles.  The  general  having  attacked  the  French  in  their  fort 
of  Carolina,  ail  those  who  escaped  the  assault  were  made  prisoners 
of  war:  and  having  pursued  their  vessels,  he,  and  stormy  weather, 
j>ut  an  end  to  the  wretched  remains  of  this  French  expedition., 
Abyles  founded  the  castle  and  forts  of  St.  Augustine,  which  then 
became  the  capital  of  all  Florida,  established  various  other  posts, 
and  enforced  a respect  for  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  all  the 
coast  anti  territories  of  that  vast  region.  The  French  never  again 
returned  there  until  the  last  attempt  of  the  celebrated  La  Salle, 
who,  towards  the  close  of  1684,  sailed  from  France  with  an  expedi- 
tion to  discover  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi;  at  this  period,  the 
French  had  already  established  themselves  in  the  lower  part  of 
Canada. 

Fearful  of  meeting  a fate  like  thaTof  Rivaut  they  avoided  an 
interference  with  the  countries  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  confined  their  establishments  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  savages,  or  Aborigines  of  Canada,  had  a knowledge  of  other 
Indian  nations  inhabiting  beyond  the  lakes,  and  of  a very  remote 
country,  watered  by  a great  river,  which,  as  they  said  ran  neither 
to  the  east, to  the  west,  nor  to  the  north,  but  which  might  probably 
run  to  the  south,  and  empty  into  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  It  was 
yhey  w'lio,  1660,  gave  the  French  of  Canada  an  idea  of  this  coun- 
try and  river,  although  very  iimited,  vague  and  obscure,  and  excit- 
ed in  the  mind  of  Joliet,  an  inhabitant  of  Quebec,  and  of  the 
Missionary  Marquette,  the  project  of  crossing  the  lakes,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  said  country,  to  explore  it  and  the  river.  They 
realized  their  project,  embarked  on  lake  Michigan,  ascended  the 
liver  Zoras  to  its  source, afterwards  travelled  by  land,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  entrance  of  the  same  river,  navigated  to  the  westward, 
and, on  the  2d  June,  1673,  they  struck  the  Mississippi.  They  then 
descended  this  river  as  iow  as  the  Arkansas  in  331*  north  latitude, 
but,  fearful  ot'  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  they  'after- 
wards retreated  to  Canada,  and,  on  their  return,  passed  through 
the  country  inhabited  by  tin:  Illinois,  whom  they  found  disposed  to 
trade  with  the  French  of  that  colony. 

This  excursion  .produced  no  result  whatever,  and  would  have 
bfcen  wholly  forgotten  at  the  death  of  Marquette,  but  the  famous 
La  Salle,  an  enterprising  and  resolute  man,  who  had  co  ne  to 
Canada  with  the  design  of  exploring  a passage  from  thence  to 
Jap«n,  or  China,  having  heard  of  Joliet’s  narrative,  conceived  the 
project  of  repeating  the  same  journey.  He  embarked  for  France, 
and  o.i  his  arrival  at  Pans,  proposed  his  plan  to  the  prince  of  Conti 
—patronized  by  him,  and  the  government,  he  returned  to  Quebec 
w\ili  a company  of  thirty  associates,  and  tbe  Chevalier  Fonte,  a 
brave  and  experienced. officer.  At  Quebec  he  was  joined  oy  Fa- 
ther Hennepin,  and  at  the  head  of  this  .pa."y,  set  out  on  the 


journey  formerly  made  by  Joliet  and  Marquette.  Having  en- 
countered extraordinary  difficulties,  he  employed  several  years  iu 
accomplishing  it.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  lie  arrived  at  the 
Arkansas : in  April,  of  the  following  year,  he  proceeded  as  low 
down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  spring  of  1C>8 
he  returned  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  With 
all  due  ceremony,  he  took  possession  of  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  France,  although  it  was 
well  known,  that  all  those  countries  wer-  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  In  performing  this  journey  La,  Salle  did  no  more  than 
explore  distant  countries,  and  that  in  a clandestine  and  secret  man- 
ner, being  under  the  necessity  of  defending  himself  both  against 
the  Spaniards  and  the  English,  who  repeatedly  fell  in  with  and 
attacked  him. 

La  Salle  having  given  an  exaggerate  account  of  his  discoveries 
in  this  part  of  America,  was  authorisrd  by  his  court  to  search  for 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  occupy  some  position  on  its 
banks.  This  was  the  object  of  the  maritime  expedition,  with 
which  ho  sailed  from  France,  under  the  command  of  Beaujour, 
for  tlio  Gulph  of  Mexico,  which  he  entered  on  the  12th  of  Dec. 
1634.  In  the  notes  I lately  addressed  you  at  Washington,  I stated 
the  result  of  this  expedition  and  of  tlie,labors  of  La  Salle.  Drivtn 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Texas,  it  was  with  difficulty  this 
distinguished  adventurer  found  safety  in  the  bay  of  St-  Rernard; 
he  crossed  by  the  Tririty  river,  and  constructed  a r doubt  to  de- 
fend  himself  Against  the  Indians;  but,  not  being  able  to  defend 
it,  lie  determined  on  abandoning  the  country,  and  was  assassinated 
by  his  own  party.  The  Indians  attacked  the  fort,  or  redoubt,  in 
which  ha  had  left  some  of  his  peoplt , demolished  it,  and  massacred 
them.  Of  this  unfortunate  expedition,  seven  men  only  escaped, 
five  of  whom  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Arkansas,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1687, and  returned  to  Montreal  in  the  May  following.  The 
others  found  their  way  among  the  Cenis  or  Asiuais  Indians.  I pre- 
sum-that  I have  lully  proved  to  you,  in  my  former  not.  s,  that  this 
shipwreck  of  La  Salle  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  and  his  entry  into 
the  hay  of  St.  Bernard  and  adjacent  country,  can  give  no  right 
to  France  to  that  bay  and  country,  they  being  already  under  the 
dominion  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  In  fact,  what  rightcould  France 
have  to  extend  herself,  from  her  remote  colony  of  Canada,  to  those 
territories?  But  France  only  authorised  La  Salle  to  search  for 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  doubtless  in  the  belief  that  this  river 
was  not  within  the  Spanish  possessions.  I also  stated  to  you,  that 
the  most  effectual  measures  were  instantly  taken  by  the  vice  roy 
of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  government,  to  drive  the  French  from 
any  position  they  might  have  occupied  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
or  in  the  interior.  This  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the 
successive  expeditions  of  Alonzo  de  Leon,  Domingo  Teran,  and 
Gregorio  Salinas— I say  that  this  was  one  of  the  objects  of  these 
expeditions,  because  they  were  likewise  charged  with  forming  dif- 
f -rent  establishments  in  the  province  of  Texas  or  of  the  Asiuais, 
and  securing  the  whole  coast  from  any  i.icurrion  of  foreigners. 
They  executed  the  object  of  their  mission— so  that  the  French 
made  no  further  attempts  from  that  time  to  the  expedition  of 
Iberville,  hi  1698,  the  period  wlnn  the  French  first  established 
themselves  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Iberville,  an  experienced 
seamen,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  fortunate  expedition 
to  Hudson’s  bay,  in  1697,  appeared  off  Pensacola  with  his  squadron; 
hut,  discovering  that  the  Spaniards  were  occupied  in  fortifying  tha$ 
place,  he  shaped  his  course  for  the  river  Mobile.  He  entered  it 
on  the  2d  of  February  of  the  same  year,  and  took  possession  of 
Massacre  Island,  which  lie  called  Dauphin  Island.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  1699,  lie  entered  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  as  high  as 
the  Bluifs;  he  there  received  a letter  from  the  Chevalier  Fonte,  by 
which  lie  ascertained  that  this  was  really  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  Indian  nations  which  he  had  communicated  with  showed  a 
very  favorable  'disposition  to  trade  with  the  French.  He.  then 
returned  to  Mobile,  and,  leaving  that  place  in  the  charge  of  Sauvole 
and  Bienville,  proceeded  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition. The  court  of  Spain,  having  been  already  informed  of 
these  enterprizes,  determined  to  expel  the  French  forever  from 
those  positions,  and  from  all  the  Gu  lph  of  Mexico;  but,  this  being 
about  to  be  executed,  the  death  of  Charles  the  2d  occurred,  and 
the  duke  of  Anjou  succeeded  to  the  crown,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  5th.  Spain  being  then  embarrassed  with  the  war  of  succes- 
sion, and  unittd  by  a close  friendship  with  France,  overlooked  the, 
establishment  at  Mobile.  In  January,  1700,  Iberville  returned 
there,  but  made  no  progress  in  his  projects,  from  the  want  of 
means  and  the  badness  of  the  cl; mate.  This  feeble  colony  con- 
tinued to  languish,  without  any  prospect  of  realizing  the  extrava- 
gant expectations  at  first  formed  by  the  French.  Louis  14tb, 
setting  little  value  on  it.  conferred  the  entire  property  of  it  on 
Crozat,  in  1712.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  point  out  the  errors 
and  absurdities  contained  in  the  grant  of  Louis  14th  to  Crozat,  as 
I have  already  stated  them  to  you  in  detail : I shall,  therefore,  only 
have  to  sp  ak  of  the  second  period— tuat  of  the  establishment  of 
this  colony,  and  show  its  progress.  La  Motte-Cor.diilac  being  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  Duelois  intendant,  of  this  famous  establish) 
meat,  they  formed,  with  Crozat,  a supreme  tribunal  lor  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  excursion  of  the 
Frenchman,  St. Dennis,  into  the  interior  of  New-Spain,  took  place, 
in  which  he  passed  through  various  Indian  nations, from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  my  former  communications,  I stated  what  appeared  to  be 
necessary  on  tbe  character  and  movements  of  this  celebrated  ad- 
venturer. I shall  only  add  here,  that,  although  his  apparent 
object  was  the  establishment  of  a traffic  with  the  people  of  N-We 
Spain,  yet  it  merely  served  to  cover  the  design  of  exploring  the 
Spa  nish  territories,  and  of  extending  the  settlements  of  bis  coun- 
try  men  therein.  As  soon  sis  his  views  were  discovered,  measures 
were  taken  in  Mexico  <0  counteract  them,  and  vigorous  orders 
issued  by  the  court  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was  this  incident 
which  produced  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  vice  roy  of  Mexico, 
the  duke  of  Linares,  and  the  dispatch  of  the  troop*  and  mbsiuna-. 
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(Jj-We  have  again  to  notify  »ur  readers,  that  an 
extra  half  sheet,  as  supplementary  to  our  last  num- 
ber, accompanies  the  present. 

Duty  and  inclination.  Tlvp  struggle  between 
these  is  frequently  arduous,  and  sometimes  rli8 
tressir.g.  We  feel  it  our  duty  always  to  give  place 
to  documentary  matter,  though  t monopolizes 
rmr  p°ges,  and  often  causes  the  Rebister  to  be 
laid  aside  unopened — inclination  directs  us  to  mis- 
cellany—to  make  a variety  more  or  less  immediately 
inter, 'sting  to  every  body,  and  securing  a general 
examination  of  our  sheet.  The  course  between 
such  considerations  is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
that  can  be  encountered  by  the  reflecting  editor  of 
a periodical  work. 


lies  to  the  province  of  Texas,  forming  the  fifth  expedition  of  the 
Spaniards  to  that  province;  a fact  which  serves  as  a complett  re- 
futation of  all  that  has  been  advanced  by  Dupratz  and  other 
French  writers.  Alonzo  de  Leon  informed  the  Spanish  governor, 
Alarcon,  from  Texas,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1717  that  he  had  just 
founded  two  establishments' thtre,  one  of  them  within  ten  leagues 
of  the  N’atchitoos.  and  that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Candocbes 
in  consequence  of  having  received  information  that  the  French 
were  endeavoring  to  make  a settlement  there,  and  that  there  were 
already  ten  men  of  his  nation  among  the  Natchitoos.  The  chief 
object  in  forming  this  Spanish  settlement  was  to  observe  and 
check  the  French;  and  it  was  soon  after  increased  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a fort  called  San  Miguel  de  los  Adaes,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  a competent  force. 

'St.  Dennis  promoted  the.  settlement  of  several  Frenchmen 
among  the  Natchitoos,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  an  intermediary 
point  in  his  jourm  vs  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  called  this  settlement 
San  Miguel,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  error  of  Champigny,  who 
lias  confounded  this  paltry  establishment  with  that  of  the  Adaes. 
That  winch  was  formed  by  the  French  caiinot  he  considered  of 
anv  importance  until  May,  1717,  When  the  governor  of  Mobile 

sent  a commandant,  with  a party  of  ten  men,  as  a garrison;  at 
which  time  the  Spanish  fort  of  the  Adaes  was  already  built.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  French  settlement  and  fort  at  Natchitoches, 
the  only  acquisition  made  by  the  colony  of  Biloxi,  or  Mobile,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Roxo,  (Red  River)  under  Cruzat  or 
the  western  company.  In  1718  the  company  laid  the  foundation 
of  New-Orleans,  to  which  the  general  government  of  the  colony 
was  transferred  in  1722.  and  the  settlement  of  Biloxi  abandoned. 
In  June,  1723,  Bienville  endeavored  to  take  jiossession  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Josephs;  but,  being  opposed  by  Salinas,  tbs  Spanish  governor 
of  Pensacola,  lie  desisted  from  his  attempt.  Thus,  the  colony  went 
on  without  making  any  progress,  until  the  French  company,  tiivd 
out  with  the  disasters  and  losses  it  had  suffered  in  the  wars  with 
the  neighboring  Indians,  aud  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  that 
establishment,  surrendeivd  their  privilege  to  the  crown  in  1733  or 
173-1,  which  forms  the  last  period  of  that  colony. 

I have  made  no  mention  of  the  French  settlements  in  the 
Arkansas  and  the  Illinois,  as  they  were  formed  by  people  from 
Cauada,  and  tolerated  by  Spain  merely  as  places  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians;  because,  from  the  reasons  I 
liave  touched  on,  it  is  evident  that  France  could  bave  no  right  to 
occupy  them  but  through  the  permission  or  toleration  of  Spain. 
Louis  the  14th  bad  declared  to  his  Catholic  majesty’s  government, 
that  he  occupied  Mobile  and  other  places  in  that  region,  soMy 
with  a view  to  aid  Spain  in  case  of  a war  with  the  English;  and 
having  requested  permission  of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  keep  a 
force  at  Mobile  for  that  purpose,  it  was  refused  by  the  advice  of 
the  council  of  the  Indies.  The  situation  of  the  French  colony 
did  not  improve  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment; part  of  it  was  ceded  by  his  Catholic  majesty  to  England 
in  1763,  and  the  other  part,  that  is  the  city  and  island  of  New-Oi- 
leans,  was,  as  you  know,  ceded  and  delivered  to  Spain  in  1769. 
That  colony  was  considerably  improved  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  by. 
the  establishment  of  several  new  settlements.  It  was  retroceded, 
together  with  them,  to  France  in  1800,  by  virtue  of  a treaty  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Spain  retroceded  it  with  the  same 
extent  it  had  when  in  the  possession  of  France,  and  which  it  had 
at  the  conclusion  of  that  treaty,  in  the  hands  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty. I consider  all  that  I have  already  stated  to  you  on  this  point 
as  repeated  here;  and  I shall  only  add,  that  although  the  secret 
convention  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  was  concluded 
in  1763,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  afterwards  agreeing  on  the  suitable  time  for  its  deli- 
very to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  which  France  continued  in 
possession  of  it  until  1769.  As  this  act  is  undisputed,  and  com- 
pleted and  realized  the  cession,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  com- 
prehend the  territories  ceded  six  years  before  to  Great  Britain. 
As  a further  proof,  we  have  to  adduce  the  royal  Cedula  of  bis 
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Catholic  majpsty,  issued  at  Barcelona,  and  coininu  -ic»ted  to- the 
French  government,  in  which  his  majesty  declares,  that  he 
retrocedes  Louisiana  with  the  same  extent  it  had  when  he  re  a iron 
it  from  F.anee,  which  declaration  sen  s as  an  addition  to  the 
treaty  of  St  Udefonxo,  and  was  Conformed  to  by  the  French  go 
vernimtnt,  who  made  use  of  the  said  royal  Cedula  ofllis  Catholic 
majesty  in  taking  possession  of  the  provinc-  thus  retroceded,  with- 
out any  other  claim  or  demand  on  their  part. 

In  the  simple  epitome  which  I have- presented  of  the  principle 
and  progress  of  the  French  settlements  in  this  part  of  the  Am-ri- 
can  continent,  I have  only  touched  on  the  capital  points,  such  at 
are  sufficient  to  remove  all  grounds  of  the  present  dispute.  lam 
ready  to  prove,  in  the  most  ample  maim-  r.  all  that  t have  ad- 
vanced. by  a multitude  of  indisputable  documents,  which  1 will 
produce,  if  necessary,  the  moment  it  may  tie  age-cable  to  you.  and 
you  will  inform  me  of  your  wish  to  confront  them  with  what  £ 
have  stated.  All  the  error*  which  have  lieen  disseminated  in  the 
narratives  and  maps  of  the  French  authors,  and  otberfortigners 
who  have  committed  such  enormous  deviations  through  ignorance, 
interest,  or  the  influence  of  national  prejudice,  "'ill  then  he  cor- 
rected, and  the  fact  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  France 
never  possessed  any  thing  to  the  left  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that, 
to  the  right,  she  held  the  post  of  Natchitoches,  Natchez.  Arkansas/ 
and  the  Illinois,  solely  by  the  permission  or  toleration  of  Spain,  ar, 

I have  before  stated.  The  settlements  at  Opelutas,  Avoyelles  and 
Ataeapas,  were  not  yet  formed  in  1762.  as  is  admitted  and  --ffircued 
by  Mr  Bossu,  of  the  French  navy,  who  did  not  h ave  Louisiana 
until  that  year,  and  who  afterwards  pul4isii.fi  his  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies : nor  were  there  any  commandants  of  those  settlements 
appnint-d  by  the  government,  except  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  - 
La  Fourche,  which  is  situated  much  nearer  to  N w-Orlean<\  Was 
only  begun  tp  he  occupied  by  the  French  in  17;,/.  Villemond,  a 
Frenchman, established  himself  on  the  river  Ouachita,  or  th*  Black 
river.  (Rio  Negro)  during  the  second  period  of  Louisiana,  by  oc- 
cupying a small  valley;  hut  this  private  settlement  was  oot  kep$ 
up,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  What  took  plac,  at  the  Arkansas, 
Illinois,  and  the  Missouri,  could  give  France  no  right  what  wr  to 
the  posts  which  she  happened  to  establish  and  retain,  and  which 
were  not  claimed  by  Spain.  All  the  rest  could  not  be  consider  d 
as  an  integral  part  of  French  Louisiana  until  the  period  of  the 
cession  te  England,  and  of  the  restitution  and  delivery  to  Spain, 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  ascertain  and  determine  what  was  the  extent 
of  Louisiana  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  w hat  were  its 
exact  boundaries.  Moreover,  although  the  hypothesis  be  admitted, 
that  she  had,  or  might  have,  some  right  to  other  parts  of  this  vast 
country,  she  transferred  it  to  England  by  th  cession  she  made  of 
itin  1763.  Aud  when  Spain  acquired  from  England  th$  territory 
ceded  to  the  latter,  she  included  therein  this  right,  such  as  it  might 
be.  Having  retroceded  to  Franca,  in  1800,  only  wbat  she  had 
received  from  her,  it  is  evident  that  she  could  not  rest  to  her 
this  pretended  right.  Un  v-r  whatever  aspect,  therefor--,  we  view 
the  question,  the  rights  hitherto  sustained  by  tin-  government  of 
his  Catholic  majesty  in  the  present dispufc  remain  unquestionable, 

I aliude  to  them  merely  to  give  you  the  most  satisfactory  proofs 
of  this  truth,  and  to  establish,  in  respect  to  th«  nti  possi'letU,  or 
state  of  possession  of  1763  and  1769,  the  basis  which  it  is  iiulisprn 
sable  to  lay  down  for  the  general  and  definitive  settlement  of  all 
pending  differences  between  the  two  governments.  In  that  basis 
will  likewise  be  comprehended  all  the  augmentation  with  which 
Spain  delivered  Louisiana  to  France,  and  all  that  by  treaties,  or 
other  lawful  acts,  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

His  majesty,  carrying  bis  particular  consideration  for  the  Unit'  <1 
States,  and  his  sincere  desire  t<>  meet  the  wi,hes  of  y-our  govern- 
ment, as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  rights  and  dignify  of  his 
crown,  has  authorized  me  to  remove  the  principal  difficulties,  and 
to  offtr  the  government  of  this  republic  the  liberal  proposals  which 
1 have  tlw  honor  to  enclose  ip  a separate  paper. 

If  these  proposals  should,  as  I hope,  appear  admissible  and  satis- 
factory to  your  government,  all  the  r-st  Which  it  will  be  requisite 
to  change-  or  add,  to  perfect  the  definitive  adjustment  between  the 
two  powers,  cannot  fail  to  follow  of  course,  and  heeasy  to  arrange- 
Finally,  if  there  should  arise  auy  difficulty  or  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  president  upon  any  one  of  them,  which  I can  remove  or 
clear  up,  I shall  be  happy  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  most 
cheerfully  do,  for  that  purpose,  whatever  may  he  within  the  limits 
of  my  powers  and  instructions.  I conceive  that  wbat  I now  pro- 
pose is  best  calculated  to  cone  hate  all  the  different  views  and 
claims,  and  to  adjust  all  pending  differences  upon  jnst  and  liberal 
principles;  it  being  evident,  moreover,  that  the  advantages  are 
wholly  in  favor  of  the  United.States. 

In  concluding  this  note,  I btg  leave  to  repeat,  that  if,  before  we 
agree  on  what  is  requisite  to  effect  the  desired  arrangement,  and 
with  a vii-w  to  proceed  to  irt  with  a more  perfect  conviction  of 
the  unquestionable  rights  of  each  one  of  the  two  powers,  you 
should  think  it  advisnable  that  we  should  modify  and  correct  any 
points  stated  in  the  present  note,  by  the  production  and  examina  - 
tion of  the  documentary  proofs  which  I have  offered,  I am  ready 
to  submit  them  the  moment  I receive  such  intimation  from  you. 

In  the  mean  time,  I repeat  the  assurances  of  my  respect,  and 
pray  God  to  preserve  you  many  years. 

LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

Washington,  October  24th,  ISIS. 
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Translation  of  propositions  received  in  Mr.  Onis'lg  letter  of  October 
24th.  4818. 

1st.  The  United  States  declare  that  they  deeply  regret  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Spanish  territory  hy  the  troops  under  the  command  of 
p n.  Jackson;  and  that,  its  being  done  without  their  orders,  and, 
as  the  general  states,  with  the  view  of  terminating  more  promptly 
the  war  against  the  Indians,  the  United  States  will  restore  the 
town  of  Pensacola,  and  the  forts  of  Barrancas,  St*  Marks  and  the 
other  territory  occupied- hy  their  troops,  in  the  Floridas,  to  the 
Spanish  oflic  rs,  duly  authorized  hy  his  Catholic  majesty  to  take 
possession  of  tin  m;tlie  United  States  being  answerable  as  is  just, 
lor  the  injuries  caused  by  the  incursions  of  the  troops  or  the  union,  j 
as  well  to  the  crown  of  Spain  as  to  its  subjects — upon  which  point, 
the  proper  stipulations  shall  be  inserted  in  the  treaty. 

2d.  His  Catholic  majesty,  to  giveasi  eminent  proof  of  his  gene* 
rosity,  and  of  the  desire  which  animates  him  to  strengthen  the 
tit  s of  friendship  andjof  good  understanding  with  the  United  States, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  which  now  exist  betweenthe 
two  governments,  cedes  to  them,  in  full  property  and  sovereignty, 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  with  all  their  towns  and 
forts,  such  as  they  were  ceded  by  Gnat  Britain,  in  1783,  and  with 
the  limit*  which  designated  them  in  the  treaty  of  limits  and  of 
navigation,  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  27th  of  October,  1795  : the  donations  or  salts  of  lands,  made 
hy  the  government  of  his  majesty,  or  by  legal  authorities,  until 
this  time,  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  recognized  as  validi 

3d.  To  jjvoid  all  cause  of  dispute,  in  future,  the  limits  of  the 
respective  possessions  of  both  governments,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  shall  be  designated  by  a line,  beginning  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  h.  tween  tile  rivers  Marnienta  and  Carcasee,  following 
the  Arrago  Hondo  b tween  the  Adais  and  Natchitoches,  crossing 
the  Roxo  or  Red  river,  at  the  32d.  degree  of  latitude,  and  93d 
degree  of  longitude  from  London,  according  to  Melish’s  map;  and 
th.  nee  running  directly  north,  crossing  the  Arkansas,. the  White, 
and  the  Osage  rivers,  til]  it  strikes  the  Missouri,  and  then  foilovv- 
i g the  middle  of  that  river  to  its  source— so  that  the  territory  on  the 
r.ght  bank  of  the  said  river,  will  belong  to  Spain;  and  that  on  the 
left  hank  to  the.  Unit'  d States.  The  navigation  as  well  of  the 
•Missouri  as  of  the  Mississippi  and  Marmenta,  shali  remain  free  to 
the  subjects  of  both  powers. 

'I.;  fix  this  line  with  move  precision,  and  to  place  the  land  marks 
which  shall  <1  Agnate  exactly  the  limits  of  both  nations,  each  of 
tiie  contracting  parties  shall  appoint  a commissioner  and  a sur- 
veyor, who  shall  meet  before  the  termination  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  at  Natchitoches,  an  the  Red 
river,  and  proceed  to  run  and  mark  the  said  line,  in  conformity 
to  what  is  above  agreed  upon  and  stipulated:  they  shall  make  out 
plans,  and  keep  journals  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  result 
agreed  upon  by  them  shall  be  considered  as  part«ofi  this  treaty, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  it  it  were  inserted  therein.  The 
two  governments  will  amicably  agree  respecting  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles to  be  furnished  to  those  persons,  and  also  as  to  their  respec- 
tive escorts,  should  such  be  deemed  necessary. 

4th.  The  two  contracting  parties,  animated  by  the  most  sin- 
cere desire  of  conciliation,  and  with  a view  of  eradicating  all  the 
discussions  which  exist  between  thorn,  and  to  hasten  the  conclu- 
sion of  a definitive  and  prompt  arrangement,  by  which  the  good 
understanding  they  desire  perpetually  to  maintain  with  each 
other,  may  be  strengthened,  Reciprocally  renounce  all  claims  for 
damages  or  injuries,  which  they  themselves,  or  their  respective 
subjects  or  citizens,  may  have  suffered,  of  whatever  nature  they 
may  be,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  been  presented  or  made 
until  this  date,  so  that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  entirely  cancel- 
led and  adjusted,  excepting  those  which  are  specified  in  article 
1st. 


5th.  The  treaty  oflimits  and  navigation,  of  1795.  remains  in 
force  in  all  and  each  one  of  its  articles;  but,  to  avoid  questions 
in  future  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  15th  article,  in  which  it  is  sti- 
pulated ’that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  property,  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree- that  this  may  be  understood  with  respect 
to  those  powers  who  recognize  this  principle;  but,  if  one  of  the 
belligerents  should  not  recognize  it,  the  above  cited  clause  of  the 
said  15th  article  shall  not  remain  obligatory  on  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  who  may  act  as  they  think  .proper  on  this 
point,  without  giving  room  for  qoniplaints  or  claims,  or  beuig 
considered  as  infringing  the  before  mentioned  15th  article. 

6t’n.  Although  the  two  high  contracting  parties  oblige  them- 
selves to  cause  the  stipulation  contained  in  this  treaty  and  in 
that  of  limits  and  of  navigation,  at  1795,  to  be  com  plied  with  in 
all  their  parts— nevertheless,  desirous  of  avoiding  all  doubt  or  mis- 
interpretation of  their  respective  clauses,  they  oblige,  themselves 
to  make  the  declarations  or  laws  requisite  for  the  most  exact  ob- 
servance of  ail  that  is  above  stipulated,  as  good  faith, and  the 
honor  of  both  governments,  require— adopting  the  most  effica- 
cious measures  to  remedy,  audio  cutup  by  the  roots  the  abusi-s 
Which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  contrary  to  what  is 
expressly  stipulated  ia  the  treaty  ofl795, above  cited, daily  occur 
in  some  ports  ol  this  union,  in  consequence  of  the  vague  and  ar- 
bitrary interpretation  which  it  seems  the  measures  until  „„w 
adopted,  are  susceptible  of,  and  by  which  means  the  law  is  eluded. 

7th.  In  consideration  of  the  sacrifices  which  his  Catholic  maies- 
ty  makes,  depriving  lumself;  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  the 
i i* portant . provinces  of  the  two  Floridas,  to  satisfy  and  to  cancel 
f orever,  all  their  claims,  the  United  States  will  certify  in  due 
fbrm,  that  they  have  not  received  any  compensation  from  France 
for  the  injuries  they  suffered  from  her  privateers* consuls,  and’ 
tribunals,  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  pom  of  Spain,  and  thtvwiU 
present  an  authentic  statement  of  the  prizes  made,  and  of  their 
rfW  value,  that  Spain  may  claim  from  France  the  return 
this  amount. 


The  secretary  of  state  to  don  Luis  de  Onis. 

DEPARTMENT  OE  STATE,  ? 

Washington,  Oct.  31,  1818.  j 

Your  letter  of  the  24th  inst.  and  the  proposals 
contained  in  it,  offered  as  fl»e  basis  of  a treaty,  for 
the  adjustment  of  all  the  subjects  in  discussion, 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  have  been 
received  and  laid  before  the  president  of  the  United 
S Ates. 

I am  directed  by  him,  to  forbear  entering  into 
any  examination  of  the  historical  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  original  pretensions  of  Spain  to  all 
the  territories  bordering  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
and  the  whole  country,  included  in  the  French  co- 
lony of ’Louisiana,  which  you  have  thought  pro- 
per to  introduce  into  your  note.  The  right  of  the 
United  States  to  the  river  Mississippi,  and  all  the 
waters  flowing  into  it,  and  to  all  the  territories 
watered  by  them,  remains  as  entire  and  unshaken 
by  any  thing  now  adduced  by  you,  as  by  any  thing 
which  had  ever  preceded  it,  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  It  is  established  be*, 
yond  the  power  of  further  controversy,  nor  c uld 
it  answer  any  useful  purpose  to  reproduce  proofs 
which  have  already  more  than  once  been  shewn, 
and  which  remaining  unimpaired,  must  henceforth 
be  considered  by  the  U.  States  not  susceptible  of 
refutation. 

In  confining  my  attention  to  the  propositions 
which  you  offer,  as  the  basis  of  a treaty,  I have  to 
observe  that  any  other  proceedings  upon  the  first 
of  them  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  de- 
termination promptly  taken  by  this  government  and 
communicated  to  you,  to  restore  the  Forts  of  Bar- 
rancas and  St.  Marks*  together  with  Pensacola,  to 
any  person  duly  authorised  by  you,  or  otherwise 
by  your  government,  to  receive  them.  You  have 
been  informed  of  the  evidence  inculpating  the  go- 
vernors of  those  places,  not  only  as  having  utterly 
neglected  to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulation  in  the- 
treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Spain  was  bound  to  re- 
strain,- hy  force,  the  Indians  within  her  territories, 
from  committing  hostilities  against  the  United 
States,  or  their  citizens;  but,  as  having  deeply 
participated  in  the  hostilities  of  those  same  IndL 
ans.  You  have  been  informed  that  these  were  the 
real  and  only  causes  of  the  occupation  of  those 
places  by  the  commander  of  the  American  forces. 
Under  these  circumstances,  however  the  United 
States  may  regret  the  necessity  of  that  occupation, 
it  is  for  the  Spanish  officers  themselves  to  answer 
to  their  sovereign  for  the  consequences  of  then- 
own  conduct;  and  the  forbearance  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  their  respect  for  the  rights  and 
the  honor  of  Spain,  are  sufficiently  manifested  by 
their  readiness  to  restore  the  possession,  and  to 
consign  to  oblivion  the  hostile  conduct  of  those  of- 
ficers of  his  Catholic  majesty. 

The  Uselessness  of  any  stipulation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  first  proposition,  is  further  demonstra- 
ted by  the  nature  of  the  second,  in  which  you  an- 
nounce your  authority  to  cede  all  the  property 
and  sovereignty  possessed  by  Spain,  in  and  over 
the  Floridas.  The  effect  of  this  measure  being 
necessarily  to  remove  all  causes  of  contention  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  with  regard  to  the 
possession  of  those  territories,  and  to  every  thing 
incidental  to  them,  it  would  be  worse  than  super- 
fluous to  stipulate  for  restoring  them  to  Spain,  ia 
trie  very  treaty  by  which  they  are  to  be  ceded  ia 
full  sovereignty  and  possession  to  the  United  States. 
Neither  car.  the  United  Slates  recognise  as  valid 
all  the  grants  of  land  until  this  time;,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  renounce  all  their  claims  and  those  of 
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their  c;tizens,  for  damages  and  injuries  sustained 
by  them,  and  for  the  reparation  of  which  Spain  is 
answerable  to  them.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  sir, 
that  notice  has  been  given  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States,  in  Spain,  to  your  government,  that 
ail  the  grants  of  lands  lately  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  your  government,  within  those  territories, 
must  be  cancelled,  unless  your  government  should 
provide  some  other  adequate  fund,  from  which  the 
claims  above  referred  to,  of  the  United  States  and 
their  citizens,  may  be  satisfied.  From  the  answers 
of  don  Jose  Pizarro  to  this  notice,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  you  will  be  sensible  of  that  neces- 
sity, and  that  some  time  must  be  agreed  upon, 
subsequent  to  which  no  grant  of  the  lands  within 
the  territories  in  question  shall  be  considered  as 
Valid. 

The  boundary  line  proposed  by  you,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  can  as  little  be  assented  to  by  the  U. 
States.  Instead  of  it,  I am  authorised  to  propose 
to  you  the  following,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  final  offer  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States. 

Ileginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  on 
the  Gulphof  Mexico:  following  the  course  of  the 
said  river  to  the  thirty  second  degree  of  latitude: 
the  eastern  bank  and  all  the  islands  in  the  said 
river,  to  belong  to  the  United  States;  and  western 
bank  to  Spain — thence  due  north  to  the  northern- 
most part  of  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  until  it  strikes  the  Rio  Roxo,  or  Red 
Rive;;  thence  following  the  course  of  the  said  ri- 
ver to  its  source,  touching  the  chain  of  Snow 
Mountains  in  latitude  37°  25’  north,  longitude 
106°  15’  west,  or  thereabout,  as  marked  on  Me- 
fish’s  map.  thence  to  the  summit  of  said  moun- 
tains, and  following  the  chain  of  the  same  lo  the 
4lst  parallel  of  latitude:  thence  Following  the  said 
parrallel  of  latitude  41,  lo  the  south  sea.  The 
northern  bank  of  the  said  lied  River,  and  all  the 
islands  therein,  to  belong  to  the  United  States; 
and  the  southern  bank  of  the  same  to  Spain. 

It  is  believed  that  this  line  will  render  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  for  fixing  it  more  pre- 
cisely, unnecessary;  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  spot  .where  the  river  Sabine 
falls  upon  latitude  32,  north,  and  the  line  thence 
due  north,  to  the  Red  River,  and  the  point* of  lati- 
tude 41,  north,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Snow  Moun- 
tains. To  which  appointment  of  commissioners 
this  government  will  readily  agree. 

The  Onited  States  will  agree  to  the  proposal 
that  the  contracting  parties  shall  mutually  re 
Bounce  all  claims  for  damages  or  injuries  which 
they,  their  citizens  or  subjects  have  received  from 
each  other,  until  the  date  of  the  treaty;  it  being 
always  understood  that  all  grants  of  lands  in  any 
part  of  the  territories  to  be  ceded  by  Spain  to  the 
U.  States,  subsequent  to  the  year  1802,  are  to  be 
held  null  and  void. 

This  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  will  soon  be  understood  to  extend — 

1st.  To  all  the  cases  of  claims  provided  for  by 
the  convention  of  1802. 

2d-  To  all  cases  of  claims  on  account  of  cap 
tures  by  French  privateers,  and  condemnations  by 
French  consuls,  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  Spain. 

3d.  To  all  claims  of  indemnities,  on  account  of 
the  suspension  of  the  right  of  deposite  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  1802. 

4th.  And  to  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates  upon  the  government  of  Spain,  statements 
of  which,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  the  govern- 


ment of  the  United  States,  shall  hava  b ep,  before 
the  date  of  this  treaty,  and  since  the  date  of  the 
convention  of  1802,  presented  either  V)  the  de- 
partment of  state  of  the  United  Stales,  or  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  in  Spain.  Rut  not 
to  claims  which  the  individuals  of  the  United 
States  may  have  against  those  of  Spain,  oq  against 
the  Spanish  government,  on  any  other  account. 

The  United  Stares  will  exonerate  Spain  from  all 
demands  in  future,  on  account  of  the  abovemen- 
tioned  claims;  and  undertake  to  make  satisfaction 
ibr  the  same,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

To  ascertain  the  full  amount  and  validity  of  those 
elaims,  a commission,  to  consist  of  three  commis- 
sioners, shall  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  which  commission  shall  meet  at 
Washington,  and  within  the  space  of  three  years 
shall  receive,  examine,  and  decide  upon  the  a- 
mount  and  validity  of  all  claims  coming  within 
the  descriptions  abovemeniioned.  And  the  Spa- 
nish government  shall  furnish  all  such  documents 
and  elucidations  as  may  be  in  their  possession,  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  said  claims,  according  to 
the  principles  of  justice:  the  said  documents  to  be 
specified  when  demanded,  at  the  instance  of  the 
said  commissioners. 

Your  fifth  proposition  is,  that  the  treaty  of  lf- 
mits  and  navigation  of  1795  shall  remain  in  force, 
in  all  and  each  of  its  articles,  witli  the  exception 
of  that  part  of  the  15th  article  which  stipulates 
that  the Jlug  shall  cover  the  property. 

The  2d,  3d,  4th,  21s  , and  the  second  clause  of 
the  22d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  have  either 
received  their  entire  execution,  and  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  remaining  in  force,  or  have  been 
rendered  inoperative  by  subsequent  events.  What- 
ever relates  in  them  to  limits,  or  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
cessation  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and  by  her  to 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Florida;  which  will 
also  be  annulled  by  the  cession  of  Florida,  which 
you  now  propose.  I am  authorised  to  agree  to 
the  confirmation  and  recognition  of  all  the  remain- 
ing articles  of  that  treaty,  as  still  in  force.  And 
to  assent  to  the  exception,  proposed  by  you,  of 
part  of  the  15th  article,  to  this  extent. — That,  if 
hereafter,  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
be  at  war  with  a third  party,  and  the  other  neu- 
tral, the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  pro- 
perty of  enemies,  whose  governments  recognise 
the  same  principle,  and  not  of  others. 

Your  sixth  proposition  is  inadmissible.  The  17- 
Slates  do  not  know  that  any  additional  laws  or  de- 
clarations are  necessary  to  secure  the  fulfilment  on 
the  psrt  of  Spain,  of  her  engagements  in  the  trea- 
ty of  179o.  Numerous  and  just  as  their  com- 
plaints have  been,  of  the  violations  of  that  treaty, 
under  the  authority  of  Spain,  they  consider  the 
Spanish  government  fully  competent  to  make  re- 
paration for  them,  and  to  secure  the  faithful  ob- 
servance of  their  engagements  in  future,  without 
new  laws  or  declarations.  Nor  are  they  aware  of 
any  vague  or  arbitrary  interpretation  in  any  of  the 
ports  of  this  union,  by  which,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  or  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
1795,  the  law  is  eluded.  The  interpretation  or 
construction  given  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1795,  within  the  United  States,  are  subject  to 
the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  bound  to  consider  all  treaties  as 
the  supreme  Law  of  the  land.  Their  proceedings 
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are  all  public,  and  their  decisions  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  are  recorded  and  published- 
In  this  there  is  surely  nothing  vague  or  arbitrary — 
nothing  requiring  new  laws  or  declarations.  Of 
the  many  complaints  Which  you  have  addressed  to 
this  government,  in  relation  to  alleged  transac 
tions  in  our  ports,  the  deficiency  has  been,  not  in 
the  meaning  or  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  but  in 
the  proof  of  the  facts  which  you  have  stated,  or 
which  have  been  reported  to  you,  to  bring  the  cases 
of  complaint  within  the  scope  of  the  stipulations 
in  the  treaty. 

In  consideration  of  the  cession  of  the  Floridas, 
by  Spain,  to  redress  and  cancel  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  and  of  their  citizens  upon  Spain,  and 
always  understood  that  the  late  grants  of  the  lands 
from  which  the  indemnity  for  those  claims  is  to  be 
sought  shall  be  held  null  and  void,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  will  certify  that  they  have 
not  received  any  compensation  from  France  for  the 
injuries  suffered  from  French  privateers,  consuls 
and-  tribunals  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  and  will  present  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  prizes  made,  and  of  their  value,  that  Spain 
may  avail  herself  of  it  in  such  manner  as  she  may 
deem  just  and  proper. 

Upon  the  basis  off  ered  by  your  propositions,  mo- 
dified conformably  to  the  observations  now  sub- 
mitted to  you,  I am  authorised  to  conclude  a trea- 
ty with  you.  But,  as  the  session  of  congress  is  at 
hand,  l am  directed  to  request  your  immediate  and 
frank  reply  to  this  communication.  The  president 
is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  conviction,  that  fur- 
ther protracted  discussions  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  our  governments  cannot  terminate  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  them.  From  your  answer 
to  this  letter  he  must  conclude  whether  a final  ad- 
justment of  all  our  differences  is  now  to  be  accom- 
plished, or  whether  all  hope  of  such  a desirable 
result  is*  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
abandoned. 

I pray  you  t o accept  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Ron  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
[tkanslatioh.] 

Sin — I have  attentively  perused  the  note  of  the 
31st  of  October  last,  which  you  addressed  to  me, 
by  order  of  your  government,  in  answer  to  mine  of 
the  24th  of  "the  same  month— by  which  I perceive 
that  you  have  received  the  president’s  orders  not 
to  take  into  consideration  the  legal  titles  and 
grounds  on  which  Spain  rests  her  rights  and 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  and  wa- 
ters claimed  by  your  government,  as  forming  an 
integral  part  of  Louisiana,  as  it  was  retroceded  by 
his  Catholic  majesty  to  France,  in  1300,  and  sold 
or  ceded  by  the’  gov  ernment  of  that  nation  to  the 
United  States,  in  1S03.  As  these  rights  and  claims 
repose  on  a basis  us  solid  and  as  venerable  as  that 
which  can  be  presented  by  the  most  equitable  go- 
vernment on  earth,  to  demonstrate  its  legitimate 
property  to  the  country  it  possesses,  I should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty,  were  I not  to  maintain  the 
same  principles  which  I advanced  in  my  former 
notes  to  you  on  ibis  head.  Being  self-evident,  they 
are  as  incontrovertible  and  invariable  as  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  universal  justice.  It  is  im- 
possible to  reject  or  impugn  them  without  attack- 
ing those  original  and  primitive  titles  which  do, 
and  ever  have  sanctioned,  throughout  the  whole 
world,  the  rights  of  property  and  complete  sove- 
reignty,  enjoyed  by  all  independent  states  and 


kingdoms,  in  their  respective  acquisitions.  You 
assert  the  indisputable  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  river  Mississippi— to  all  the  waters  dis- 
charging into  it,  and  to  all  the  territory  washed 
by  those  waters.  I say,  and  the  fact  is  obvious, 
that,  even  admitting  your  assertion  in  its  fullest 
latitude,  notwithstanding,  no  argument  has  ever 
been  advanced  by  the  United  States  to  establish  it, 
and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  the  most  unquestion- 
able documents  and  proof,  the  pretension  to  ex- 
tend your  claims  beyond  the  Missouri  would  al- 
ways be  inconsistent  and  exorbitant.  Even  the  ab- 
surd and  extravagant  grant  of  Louis  14th  to  Cro- 
zat,  does  not  point  out  a greater  extent,  as  respects 
the  frontier  of  New  Mexico  and  other  Spanish  set- 
tlements and  possessions,  which  existed  long  be- 
fore the  time  that  grant  was  made,  and  before  the 
famous  expedition  of  Mr.  La  Salle.  Keeping, 
therefore,  in  view  the  truth  of  facts,  and  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  things,  and  endeavoring  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  sincere  and  uniform  de- 
sire of  his  Catholic  majesty  to  remove,  on  his  part, 
the  obstacles  that  have  opposed  the  amicable  ad- 
justment of  all  existing  differences  between  the 
two  powers,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  his  royal  crown,  I will  approximate 
my  proposals,  as  nearly  as  is  possible  for  me,  to 
those  you  have  made  me,  on  the  part  of  your  go- 
vernment. 

The  first  refers  to  the  satisfaction  due  by  the 
United  States  to  his  Catholic  majesty,  and  to  his 
subjects,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  and  cap- 
ture of  Pensacola,  and  other  forts  and  territories 
in  the  Floridas.  You  must  be  sensible  that  it  is 
impossible  forme  to  desist  from  the  demand  of  a 
just  and  adequate  reparation  or  indemnity  to  his 
majesty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces,  and 
particularly  those  of  Pensacola,  for  all  losses  and 
injuries  by  them  sustained  from  the  officers  and 
troops  of  the  United  States.  No  principle  can  be 
adduced  to  support  or  justify  the  hostile  proceed- 
ings of  gen.  Jackson  in  Florida,  marked,  as  they  are, 
by  a series  of  outrages  unprecedented  and  unknown 
in  history.  The  American  commander  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  your  government  itself  admits,  acted 
contrary  to  the  orders  and  instructions  given  to 
him.  Public  opinion  in  the  U.  States  has  uniformly 
reprobated  these  excesses,  as  well  as  all  the  spe- 
cious pretexts  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to 
gloss  them  over.  The  charges  artfully  produced 
against  the  Spanish  commandants  and  officers,  are 
entirely  frivolous,  and  are  contradicted  by  the  well 
known  truth  of  facts,  and  the  formal  declarations 
and  statements  of  those  same  Spanish  officers,  so 
that,  in  every  view  of  the  case,  the  United  States 
are  injustice  bound,  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tions, to  make  satisfaction  to  the  crown  and  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  for  the  said  losses  and  injuries.  The 
Spanish  government  are,  in  like  manner,  entitled 
to  the  full  amount  of  all  revenue  collected  and  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States,  in  the  places  and  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  them  in  the  said  provinces— 
since,  as  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  is  indisputable, 
she  could  in  no  wise  be  dispossessed  of  her  right 
to  receive  her  revenues;  and  this  point  was  from 
that  time  reserved  as  an  object  of  future  discus- 
sion. I shall  be  happy  to  contribute,  as  far  as  in 
my  power,  to  this  arrangement,  and  to  the  stipu- 
lation of  a fair  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
for  all  such  damages,  that  all  discussion  may  thus 
be  speedily  and  amicably  terminated. 

My  second  proposal  has  been  admitted  by  your 
government,  with  this  modification,  that  all  grants 
and  sales  of  lands,  made  by  his  Catholic  majesty 
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or  bv  lawful  Spanish  authorities,  in  the  Floridas, 
from  the  year  1802  to  the  present,  shall  be  null  and 
void.  To  this  modification,  iu  its  absolute  sense,  I 
cannot  assent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  offensive  to  the 
dignity  and  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  which,  as  the  legitimate  owner  of  both  Flo- 
ridas, had  a right  to  dispose  of  those  lands  as  it 
pleased;  and,  further,  as  the  said  modification 
would  be  productive  of  incalculable  injury  to  the 
bona  fide  possessors,  who  have  acquired,  settled, 
and  improved  these  tracts  of  land.  The  extent  of 
what  I can  agree  to  is,  that  the  late  grants  made 
by  his  majesty,  in  the  Floridas,  since  the  24th  Janu- 
ary last,  the  date  of  my  first  note,  announcing  his 
m jesty’s  willingness  to  cede  them  to  the  United 
S ates,  (the  said  grants  having  been  made  with  a 
vew  to  promote  population,  cultivation  and  indus- 
try, and  not  with  a view  of  alieoating  them,)  shall 
be  declared  null  and  void,  in  consideration  of  the 
grantees  not  having  complied  with  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  cession,  as  has  been  the  fact. 

My  third  proposal  refers  to  the  boundary  line  to 
be  established  between  the  possessions  of  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  those  of  the  United  States 
According,  as  tar  as  is  possible  for  me  to  do,  to 
the  modifications  proposed  by  you,  and  with  a view 
of  offering  to  the  United  States  an  additional  proof 
of  my  wish  to  remove  existing  difficulties,  I will 
undertake  to  admit  the  river  Sabine,  instead  of  the 
Mernaenta,  as  the  boundary  between  the  twopow 
ers,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  condition  that  the 
same  line  proposed  ^by  you  shall  mu  due  north 
from  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  river  Roco  (Red 
river,)  till  it  strikes  the  Missouri,  and  extend 
thence  along  the  middle  of  the  latter  to  its  source, 
leaving  to  Spain  the  territory  lying  to  the  right, 
and  to  the  United  States  the  territory  lying  to  the 
left  of  the  same. 

What  you  add  respecting  the  extension  of  the 
same  line  beyond  the  Missouri,  along  the  Spanish 
possessions  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  exceeds,  by  its 
magnitude  and  tranceudency,  all  former  demands 
and  pretensions  started  by  the  U.  S.  Confining, 
therefore,  myself  to  the  powers  granted  to  me  by  my 
sovereign,  lam  unable  to  stipulate  any  thing  on  this 
point,  which  may  remain  open  for  further  negotia- 
tion, as  I have  no  doubt  of  his  majesty’s  disposition 
to  agree  to  the  appointment  cf  a joint  commission, 
to  determine  and  establish  the  future  boundaries, 
from  the  source  of  the  Missouri  to  the  north  and 
west,  in  a manner  conformable  to  the  titles  and  do- 
cuments of  property  aud  possession,  respectively 
exhibited.  Leaving,  therefore,  this  point  unsettled, 
as  I have  just  observed,  1 conceive  that  my  propo 
sal  for  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  will  be  attend- 
ed with  no  difficulty  whatever. 

My  fourth  proposal  to  your  government,  has  for 
its  object  the  renunciation,  by  both  governments 
and  nations,  of  all  claims  for  spoilations  respec- 
tively suffered  by  either  of  the  two  powers,  or  their 
subjects,  until  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  This 
proposal  has  been  admitted  by  your  government, 
with  the  exception  of  such  claims  as  American  ci- 
tizens may  have  on  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  or  on  the  Spanish  government,  and  which 
have  not  been  laid  before  the  department  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  minister  at  the  court 
of  Spain.  I have  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  this 
exception;  but  it  should  be  made  reciprocal  for 
the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  who  may  be 
entitled  to  claims  on  American  citizens,  or  on  the 
governmeht  of  the  United  States,  and  which  have 
not  yet  been  presented,  in  due  form,  to  his  majes 
ty’s  secretary  of  state,  or  to  his  minister  near  the 


United  States  My  proposal  will  thus  be  free  from 
difficulty,  and  conform  to  the  modifications  you 
have  suggested. 

Nor  do  I find  any  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
difications you  offer  to  my  fifth  proposal;  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  the  sixth,  the  object  of  which  is  to  re- 
medy the  abuses  and  violations,  repeated  pernicious 
examples  of  which  have  occurred  in  different  ports 
of  this  Republic,  through  the  toleration  and  coun- 
tenance given  therein  to  piratical  and  privateering 
armaments  against  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
Spain,  f observe  you  state  that  what  1 propose  is 
inadmissible;  but  I have  received  orders  from  nry 
sovereign  to  insist  on  this  point,  and  to  claim  of 
your  government  such  measures  as  are  imperiously 
called  for  by  the  very  nature  of  these  abuses  and 
violations,  as  they  not  only  contravene  the  existing 
treaty,  but  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  most  re- 
spectable compacts,  founded  on  international  and 
public  law.  Whatever  may  be  the  forecast,  wis- 
dom, and  justice  conspicuous  in  the  laws  of  the, 
United  States,  it  is  universally  notorious  that  a sys- 
tem of  pillage  and  aggression  has  been  organized  in 
several  ports  of  the  Union,  against  the  vessels  and 
property  of  the  Spanish  nation;  and  it  is  equally  so, 
that  all  the  legal  pursuits  hitherto  instituted  by  his 
majesty’s  consuls  in  the  courts  of  their  respective 
districts,  for  its  prevention,  or  the  recovery  of  the 
property,  when  brought  into  this  country,  have 
been,  and  still  are  completely  unavailing.  The  ar- 
tifices and  evasions,  by  means  of  which  the  letter  of 
the  law  has,  on  these  occasions,  been  constantly 
eluded,  are  sufficiently  known,  and  even  the  combi- 
nation of  interests  in  persons  who  are  well  known, 
amongst  whom  are  some  holding-  public  offices. 
With  a view  to  afford  you  and  the  President  more 
complete  demonstration  of  the  abuses,  aggressions, 
and  piracies  alluded  to,  I enclose  you  correct  lists, 
extracted  from  authentic  documents  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  this  legation,  exhibiting  the  number 
of  privateers  or  pirates  fitted  out  in  the  United 
States,  against  Spain,  and  of  the  prizes  brought  by 
them  into  the  ports  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  those 
sent  to  other  ports,  together  with  the  result  of  the 
claims  made  by  Spanish  consuls  in  the  courts  of  this 
country.  Among  them  you  will  find  the  case  of  the 
two  armed  ships,  the  Horatio  and  the  Curiazo,  built 
at  New-York,  and  detained  by  his  Majesty’s  consul 
there,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  on  deck  30 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  their  carriages,  and  a crew  of 
160  men.  On  which  occasion  it  was  pretended  that 
it  could  not  be  proved  that  these  guns  were  not  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  they  finally  put  to  sea  with- 
out them,  the  extraordinary  number  of  officer^  and 
crew  passing  for  passengers.  The  number  of  pri- 
vateers or  pirates  fitted  out  and  protected  in  the 
ports  of  this  Republic,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  pri- 
zes made  by  them,  far  exceeds  that  contained  in  the 
within  lists;  but  I only  lay  before  your  government 
those  of  which  I have  certain  and  satisfactory  proofs. 
The  right  of  Spain  to  an  adequate  indemnity  for  all 
the  spoliations  committed  by  these  privateers  or 
pirates,  on  the  crown  and  subjects  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  is  undeniable;  but  I now  submit  it  to  your 
government  only  to  point  out  the  extreme  necessity 
of  putting  an  end  to  these  continued  acts  of  hostili 
ty  and  depredation,  and  of  cutting  short  these  enor- 
mous and  flagrant  abuses  and  evils,  by  the  adoption 
of  such  effectual  precautions  and  remedies  as  will 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  cupidity  or  ingenuity  to 
defeat  or  elude  them.  In  vain  would  we  endeavor 
amicably  to  settle  and  accommodate  all  existing  dif- 
ferences, and  thus  establish  peace  and  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  nations,  if  the  practise  c: 
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these  abuses,  and  the  course  of  these  hostilities  and 
piracies  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Spain, 
should,  as  heretofore,  continue  uninterrupted  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  tenor  of  the  documents 
now  enclosed*  and  the  reflections  suggested  by  the 
very  mature  and  state  of  things,  the  President  can- 
not hesitate  to  assent  to  my  proposal  on  this  subject; 
and,  as  the  Congress  is  now  in  session,  I feel  assur- 
ed that  the  proper  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  I have  alluded 
to,  and  which  I solicit,  as  an  essential  basis  of  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  a mutual  friendship  and  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations. 

My  seventh  proposal  having  likewise  been  ac- 
cepted by  your  g-overnment,  I agree  to  what  you 
propose  in  answer  thereto. 

If  my  proposals,  thus  modified,  should  be  agreed 
to  by  your  government,  I am  ready  to  sign  them, 
after  they  are  corrected  and  reduced  to  proper 
form,  and  augmented  by  such  others,  although  in- 
ferior and  of  minor  importance,  as  are  consequent 
on  them,  and  essential  in  giving  due  solidity  to  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  peace  and  good  understand- 
ing between  the  two  governments,  and  in  avoiding 
every  difficulty  and  disagreement  in  future  between 
the  individuals  and  authorities  of  either  nation. 

I flatter  myself  that,  by  what  I have  just  submit- 
ted, I give  you  and  every  impartial  person  a con- 
vincing proof  of  the  generosity,  frankness  and  good 
faith  of  his  Catholic  Majesty’s  government  in  the 
present  negotiation,  and  of  my  sincere  and  uniform 
desire  to  terminate  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  pow- 
ers—I shall  add,  that  relying  on  his  Catholic  Majes- 
ty’s wish,  to  see  a final  arrangement  speedily  and 
amicably  effected,  if  it  should  be  proposed  only  to 
draw  the  line,  from  the  point  mentioned  on  the  Red 
River  (Rio  Roxo)  somewhat  obliquely  (con  alguna 
©bliciudad)  to  the  westward  of  the  right  line  due 
north,  which  I offer  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
countries,  I shall  not  hesitate  to  take  upon  myself 
the  arrangement  of  this  point,  it  being  always  un- 
derstood that  the  proposed  line  shall  strike  the 
Missouri, 

Having  thus  approximated  my  proposals  to  the 
modifications  offered  by  you,  as  closely  as  my  duty 
and  powefs  permit  me,  I have  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  accepted  by  your  government,  as  they  offer 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  favor  of  the 
United  States — but  if  unfortunately  they  should  not, 
and  the  President  still  insists  on  those  which  you 
communicated  to.  me,  as  well  as  on  the  peremptory 
declaration  that  neither  they,  nor  the  documents 
which  I have  offered  to  produce  in  support  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  crown  of  Spain  to  all  the  territo- 
ry claimed  by  the  United  States,  can  be  further 
discussed,  the  only  discretionary  power  left  me  is 
to  request  of  the  President,  in  the  name  of  my  so- 
vereign, that  the  negotiation,  in  its  actual  state, 
may  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  great  Mo- 
narchs  now  assembled  in  Congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  in  either  of  which  cases,  I will  immediately 
despatch  a Courier  to  my  Court  with  all  the  neces- 
sary information  for  his  Catholic  Majesty,  that  his 
Majesty  may  decide  on  the  measures  most  proper 
to  be  adopted  on  the  occasion. 

I trust  that  you  will  communicate  to  me  the  deci- 
sion of  the  President;  in  the  mean  time,  I offer  you 
the  renewed  assurances  of  my  respectful  and  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  Cod  preserve  you  many 
years.  LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

Washington,  16th  Nov.  1818. 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Don  Lvis  de  Onis. 
Department  of  state,  Washington,  30th  nov.  1818. 

Sin — I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  let- 


ter of  the  16th  instant,  and  am  directed  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  inform  you,  that  in  making  to  you  the 
proposal  contained  in  my  letter  of  the  31st  of  last 
month,  with  regard  to  the  western  boundary  be- 
tweenthe  United  States  and  the  bordering  territo- 
ry of  Spain,  it  was  with  the  view,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifice  which  it  involved,*  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  to  manifest  the  deep  solicitude 
which  he  felt,  in  terminating,  by  a general  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  differences  which  have  been  so  long 
in  discussion  between  the  two  nations,  a state  of 
things  so  unpropitious  to  the  good  understanding 
between  them,  and  so  much  to  be  regretted  by 
both. 

As  it  was  believed  this  article  could  alone  pre- 
sent an  ultimate  obstacle  to  the  agreement  thus 
earnestly  desired,  I was  directed  frankly  to  present 
you  at  once  the  utmost  extent  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  felt  itself  warranted,  con- 
sistently with  its  duties  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation,  to  concede,  of  those  unquestionable 
rights,  to  accommodate  the  wishes  and  to  quiet  the 
pretensions  of  your  sovereign.  But,  in  yielding 
thus  much,  you  were  explicitly  notified  that  the 
proposition  was  final,  and  that  upon  your  accept- 
ance of  it  depended  the  only  remaining  hope,  in  the 
mind  of  the  President,  of  a termination  to  this  nego- 
tiation satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

As  you  have  now  declared  that  you  are  not  au- 
thorized to  agree,  either  to  the  course  of  the  Red 
River  (Rio  Roxo)  for  the  boundary,  nor  to  the  41st 
parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Snow  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  President  deems  it  useless  to 
pursue  any  further  the  attempt  to  an  adjustment  of 
this  by  the  present  negotiation.  I am  therefore  di- 
rected to  state  to  you,  that  the  offer  of  a line  for 
the  westward  boundary,  made  to  you  in  my  last  let- 
ter, is  no  longer  obligatory  upon  this  government. 

Reserving  then  all  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  the  ancient  western  boundary  of  the  colony  of 
Louisiana  by  the  course  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
I am  yet  authorized  to  conclude  a convention  or 
treaty  with  you  upon  the  other  subjects  of  existing 
difference.  But  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  in  reference  to  the  first  of  the  propositions 
made  by  you  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  to  correct  an 
erroneous  impression  which  you  entertain,  and 
which  is  certainly  not  warranted  by  any  communi- 
cation which  you  have  received  from  this  govern- 
ment. You  have  been  informed  that  the  contin- 
gencies upon  which  Gen.  Jackson  adopted  those 
measures  which  you  represent  as  hostilities  and 
outrages,  not  having  been  anticipated,  had  not  been 
provided  for  in  his  instructions;  that  they  were  un- 
foreseen emergencies,  upon  which,  judging  mea- 
sures of  energy  necessary,  he  had  recurred  to  them 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  upon  motives 
which  he  had,  himself,  explained;  that  these  mea- 
sures were  dictated  by  the  hostile  spirit,  not  of  the 
American  commander  against  Spain,  but  of  the 
Spanish  commanders  against  the  United  States.  I 
informed  you  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  directed  that  the  proofs  of  this  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  of  those  Spanish  officers,  furnished 
by  Gen,  Jackson,  should  be  embodied  and  present* 
edto  the  government  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  with 
a demand  that  the  misconduct  of  those  officers 
should  be  suitably  punished.  I have  now  the  hon- 
or of  stating  to  you  that  this  has  accordingly  been 
done;  that  the  proofs  collected  by  Gen,  Jackson, 
together  with  others  accumulating  demonstration 
of  the  justice  of  his  charges  Against  Don  Jose  Ma- 
zot,  Governor  of  Pensacola,  and  Don  Francisco  C. 
Luengo,  commandant  of  St.  Marks,  have  been  for- 
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warded  to  the  Minister  oftheUnited  States  in  Spain, 
with  instructions  to  lay  them  before  your  govern- 
ment, and  to  call  for  their  just  animadversion  upon 
the  violation,  by  those  officers,  of  the  solemn  en- 
gagements of  their  country  to  the  United  States. 

After  a fall  and  deliberate  examination  of  these 
proofs,  the  President  deems  them  irresistably  con- 
clusive, that  the  horrible  combination  of  robbery, 
murder,  and  war,  with  which  the  frontier  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  bordering  upon  Florida  has,  for  several 
years  past,  been  visited,  is  ascribable  altogether  to 
the  total  and  lamentable  failure  of  Spain  to  fulfil  the 
5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by  which  she  stip- 
ulated to  restrain,  by  force,  her  Indians  from  hostili- 
ties against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out adverting  to  the  transactions  of  the  late  warbe- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  who  cau 
mistake  the  character  of  the  fact;  that  a fort  on  Span- 
ish soil  was  garrisoned  by  hundreds  of  negroes  and 
Indians,  with  an  English  banner  dying  upon  its  wall, 
for  the  desolation  of  the  American  border  and  that, 
sixteen  months  after  the  peace  of  America  and  of 
England,  the  Governor  of  Pensacola  called  upon  by 
Gen.  Jackson  to  break  up  this  lair  of  human  tigers, 
pleaded  his  inability  and  want  of  orders  from  his 
Governor  General  to  comply  with  the  request?  Who 
can  mistake  the  character  of  the  fact,  that,  six  months 
after  the  strong  hold  of  these  savage  banditti  had 
been  blown  up,  by  a shot  from  an  American  gun  ves- 
sel, a pretended  Indian  trader,  a foreigner,  both  to 
Florida  and  to  Spain,  was  permitted  to  come  into  a 
Spanish  province,  there  to  bribe  the  savages  by 
presents,  and  to  stimulate  them,  by  the  grossest 
falsehoods  and  absurdest  misrepresentations,  to  war 
against  the  Americans?  Do  the  Governors  of  Flor- 
ida, the  instant  they  leam  the  appearance  of  this  in- 
truding incendiary  within  their  jurisdiction,  seize 
and  imprison  him?  Do  they  even  command  him  to 
depart  from  the  province?  Nay,  do  they  so  much  as 
require  him  to  obey  the  laws  and  respect  the  engage- 
ments of  their  nation,  and  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tions? Far  from  it:  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  a British 
subject,  from  the  island  of  New  Providence,  lands 
in  the  Spanish  province  of  Florida,  and  there  opens 
a warehouse  for  traffic  with  the  Indians — By  whose 
license  or  permission?  It  has  not  been  the  custom  of 
Spain  to  allow  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  to  in- 
trude upon  her  colonial  possessions,  and  more  than 
one  American  citizen  is  at  this  moment  pining  in  the 
dungeons  of  Spain  for  having  set  his  foot  upon  their 
soil.  Bv  whose  permission  then  was  Arbuthnot  al- 
lowed to  intermeddle  in  the  province  of  Florida, 
even  bad  it  been  only  for  the  purpose  of  innocent 
trade  with  the  Indians?  H id  he  a license,  or  had  he 
not?  If  he  had,  it  is  for  the  Governors  of  Florida  to 
explain,  by  whom,  and  upon  what  motives  it  was 
granted.  If  he  had  not,  it  is  for  them  to  show,  why 
lie  was  suffered,  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  trample 
upon  the  laws  of  Spain  with  impunity.  But  inno- 
cent traffic  was  not  the  real  purpose  of  Arbuthnot. 
He  was  there  to  stimulate,  as  well  the  Indians  of 
Florida  as  the  fugitive  outlaws  from  the  Creek  na- 
tion among  them,  to  war  against  the  United  States. 
He  was  goading  them  by  the  absurd  pretence,  that 
the  United  States  were  bound,  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  to  give  up  to  them  the  lands  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States,  which  had  been  ceded 
by  the  Creek  nation  to  the  United  States  six  months 
before  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed.  With  the 
profoundest  treachery  to  those  Indians,  themselves, 
he  was  promising  them  that  the  British  government 
would  support  them  in  this  pretence,  and  was  writ- 


oils  in  England,  to  the  British  government,  soliciting 
arms  and  ammunition,  for  yar  against  the  United 
States.  Nor  was  this  all:  he  obtained  from  a num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  a power  of  attorney  authorizing 
him  to  write  letters  and  deliver  talks,  in  their  name 
and  behalf,  and  to  the  copy  of  that  power,  transmit 
ted  by  him  to  England,  to  be  laid  before  the  British 
government,  was  affixed  the  signature  and  approba- 
tion of  F.  C.  Luengo,  commandant  of  St.  Marks. 
By  virtue  of  the  same  power,  he  wrote,  in  the  name 
of  those  Indians,  a letter  to  the  Governor  General  of 
the  Havanna;  falsely  pretending  that  the  Americans 
were  settling  upon  their  lands,  within  the  Spanish 
territory,  and  calling  upon  him  for  force  to  drive 
them  out.  This  letter,  too,  asserts,  that  its  contents 
were  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  command- 
ant of  St.  Marks. 

Arbuthnot  was  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  St. 
Marks,  and  was  then  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  the 
commaadant.  Among  his  papers  was  found  a letter 
from  the  commandant,  written  shortly  before,  styl- 
ing him  his  friend , giving  him  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  American  force,  and  advising  him  to  come 
and  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  little  affairs , and 
hold  consultation  with  him  upon  subjects  which 
could  not  urith prudence  be  committed  to  - writing . What 
consciousness  of  participation  in  the  abominable 
purposes  of  Arbuthnot  is  betrayed  in  those  few 
words?  What  were  those  common  concerns  of  a:» 
English  Indian  trader  and  of  the  Spanish  command- 
ant of  a fort,  which  required  so  thick  a veil  of  mys- 
tery to  conceal  them  from  detection,  that  this  officer 
should  be  afraid  to  expose  them  to  the  possibility  of 
discovery,  by  committing  them  to  paper?  They 
were,  that  St.  Marks  was  the  centre  of  Arbuthnot ’s 
intrigues  with  the  Indians  against  the  United  States 
that  councils  of  the  hostile  Indians  were  held  at  the 
commandant’s  quarters,  at  which  he  personally  at- 
tended; tliat  white  men,  Spanish  subjects,  inhabit- 
ants of  Florida,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Tn- 
rbanc  under  the  influence,  and  by  the  direction  of 
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Arbuthnot,  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  torture,  de- 
livered as  prisoners  to  the  custody  of  the  command- 
ant of  St.  Marks;  received  by  him  as  prisoners,  and 
held  as  such  until  delivered  by  General  Jackson’s 
approach  to  that  place.  They  were,  in  fine,  that  £*. 
Maries  had,  in  substance,  become  an  Indian  fort,  un- 
der a Spanish  standard;  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
commaudant  countenance  the  savages  in  their  depre 
dations  upon  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  actually  contracted  with  some  of  them  to  purchase 
cattle,  to  be  robbed  by  them  from  the  citizens  of 
Georgia;  actually  purchased  them  after  they  had 
been  robbed,  and  actually  sold  them,  as  his  private 
property,  to  the  purveying  officers  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s  army,  after  he  took  possession  of  the  fort. 

It  is  to  the  artifices  and  instigations  of  Arbuthnot, 
thus,  to  say  the  least,  tolerated  by  the  governor  of 
Pensacola,  and  thus  aided  and  abetted  by  the  com- 
mandant of  St.  Marks,  that  this  war  with  the  Send 
nole  Indians  has  been  due.  Rut  for  them,  it  would 
undoubtedly  never  have  happened.  If  no  direc  t 
proof  has  appeared  that  the  governor  of  Pens""' " 
was  implicated  in  the  criminal  proceedings  of  Af- 
buthnot  as  deeply  as  the  commandant  of  St.  Marks, 
ample  evidence  has  been  produced  of  his  having 
aided,  assisted  and  sheltered  the  Indians;  of  his  hav- 
ing, as  long  as  he  dared,  furnished  them  with  sup- 
plies, including  munitions  of  war.  And  his  hostility 
to  the  United  States  has  been  sufficiently  manifest- 
ed, by  his  exposing  their  army  to  the  danger  of  fam- 
ine, from  the  impediments  opposed  by  his  orders  to 
the  passage  up  the  Escambia  river  of  their  supplies. 
That  he  harbored  one  Indian  chief  hi*  ijglp  the  Unit- 
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ed  States,  and  not  even  belonging  to  Florida,  is  ap- 
parent by  the  article  of  the  capitulation  which  he 
obtained  in  his  favor.  That  he  suffered  another, 
George  Ferryman,  to  escape  from  Pensacola  upon 
lien.  Jackson’s  approach,  and  go  toEngland,  there 
to  rehew,'  if  possible,  the  negotiations  of  the  Pro- 
phet Francis,  is  announced  as  a late  article  of  news 
in  the  English' journals.  That  a number  of  other 
Indians  were  enabled,  by  the  assistance  of  officers 
under  his  command,  to  escape  from  Pensacola  on 
the  very  day  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Jackson,  is  prov- 
ed by  the  certificates  of  several  witnesses.  And, 
lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  a letter  to  that 
commander  before  he  took  Pensacola,  threatening, 
in  the*  event  of  his  not  immediately  withdrawing 
from  Florida,  to  resist,  what  lie  termed  his  aggres- 
sions, by  force. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  conduct  of  her  own  com- 
manding officers'  that  Spain  must  impute  the  ne- 
cessity under  which  Gen.  Jackson  found  himself  of 
occupying  the  places  of  their  command.  Had  the 
engagements  of  Spain  been  fulfilled,  the  United 
Stat  ? would  have  had  no  Seminole  war.  Far,  then, 
from  being  under  obligation  to  indemnify  the  crown 
pf  Spain  for  any  losses  which  it  may  have  sustained 
in  consequence  of  this  necessity,  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  demand,  and  the  Minister  of  the 
United  n at  Madrid  has  been  instructed  ac- 
cording' . that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  indemnify 
them  fbt  the  extraordinary  and  indispensible  ex- 
penses which  they  have  been  compelled  to  incur, 
by  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  which  Spain  was 
bound  to  prevent.  The  revenue  collected,  in  the 
places  occupied,  is  very  far  from  being  adequate  to 
that  object.  As  to  losses  or  injuries  to  the  inhab- 
itants, as  private  property,  both  at  St.  Marks  and 
Pensaqola,  has  been  inviolably  respected,  no  injury 
can  have  happened  to  them,  for  which  the  United 
States  should  be  responsible. 

With  respect  to  the  other  articles  suggested  in 
your  propositions  of  24th  October,  and  your  obser- 
yations  upon  the. modifications  to  them  proposed 
by  me,  as  well  as  to  other  objects  of  minor  concern- 
ment, to  which  your  last  note  alludes,  I am  not  a- 
ware  of  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  coming  to 
an  agreement  upon  them.  Should  your  instrucT 
tions  authorize  you  to  waive  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  two  articles,  upon  which  I have  now 
communicated  to  yon  the  final  determination  of  the 
President,  and  to  proceed  in  the  discussion  of  the 
rest,  I shall  be  happy  to  confer  with  you  verbally 
concerning  them,  as  soon  as  may  suit  your  conve- 
nience. After  the  explicit  answer  given  you  in  my 
note  of  12th  March  last,  to  your  propqsal  of  refer- 
ring the  differences  between  our  governments  to  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  reasons  there  as- 
signed for  declining  that  overture,  the  offer  which 
you  make  of  referring  them  to  the  allied  monarchs, 
whom  you  state  to.be  now  assembled  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Avas  not  to  be  expected.  As  you  have,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  make  it,  I refer  you  to  my 
abovementioned  note  for  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
declined.  If  you  do  not  feel  yourself  at  liberty  to 
proceed  in  the  negociation,  on  the  terms  herein 
proposed,  postponing  the  articles  relative  to  the 
western  boundary,  and  to  the  late  transactions  in 
Florida,  I shall  be  ready,  at  your  convenience,  to  ex- 
change with  you  the  ratifications  of  the  convention 
of  1802.  ' 

I embrace  with  pleasure  the  occasion  of  renew- 
ing to  you  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


Treaty  with  Spain. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

The  treaty  which  we  this  day  publish,  is  that 
which  Was  concluded  at  Madrid,  in  1802,  but  the 
ratification  of  which,  by  Spain,  has  been  withheld 
until  recently. 

This  treaty,  it  will  be  seen,  provides  for  the  set- 
tlement, by  the  arbitration  of  commissioners,  and 
in  the  most  unexceptionable  manner,  of  all  claims, 
prior  to  the  year  1802,  of  the  citizens  of  Spain  and 
of  the  United  States,  respectively,  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  depredations  of  citizens  of  the  two  go- 
vernments, prior  to  the  year  1802. 

The  claims  for  spoliations  bv  French  privateers, 
carrying  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Spain,  during 
the  same  period,  and  which  have  been,  ever  since, 
the  subject  of  negociation,  are  not  provided  for. 
They  are,  however,  expressly  reserved,  and  the 
existence  of  the  claims  thus  distinctly  recognized. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  : 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  a convention  between  the  United  States' 
of  America  and  his  Catholic  majesiy,  made  and  con- 
cluded at  Madrid,  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  two,  by 
Charles  Pinckney,  at  that  time  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  in  Spain,  and  Don 
Pedro  Cevallos,  counsellor  of  state,  gentleman  of 
the  bed  chpmber,  first  secretary  of  state,  and  su- 
perintendant  of  posts  and  post  offices,  fully  autho- 
rised and  empowered  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments, was  duly  ratified  by  the  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate  thereof,  on  the  ninth  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four;  and  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  July,  last  past:  And  whereas  the  rati- 
fications of  the  two  governments  were  exchanged, 
in  this  city,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December,  by 
John  Quincy  Adams, secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  don 
Luis  de  Onis,  envoy  extraordrary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary from  Spain,  on  the  part  of  Spain;  which 
convention  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

A convention  between  his  Catholic  majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion of  those  who  have  sustained  losses,  damages, 
or  injuries,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  of  indti 
victuals  of  either  nation,  during  the  late  war,  con- 
trary to  the  existing  treaty,  or  the  laws  of  nations. 

His  Catholic  majesty,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  wishing  amicably  to  ad- 
just the  claims  which  have  arisen  from  the  exces- 
ses  committed  during  the  late  war,  by  individuals 
of  either  nation,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  or 
the  treaty  existing  hetween  the  two  countries:  Mis 
Catholic  majesty  has  given,  for  this  purpose,  full 
powers  to  his  excellency  don  Pedro  Cevallos,  coun- 
sellor of  state,  gentleman  of  the  bed  chamber  in 
employment,  first  secretary  of  state  and  universal 
despatch,  and  superintedant  general  of  the  posts 
and  post  offices  in  Spain  and  the  Indies;  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Charles  Pinckney,  a citizen  of  the  said  states,  and 
their  minister  plenipotentiary  near  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, who  have  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  A board  of  commissioners  shall  be  formed, 
composed  of  five  commissioners,  two  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  by  his  Catholic  majesty,  two  others  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fifth 
by  common  consent;  and  in  case  they  should  not 
be  able  to  agree  on  a person  for  the  fifth  coromis* 
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sioner,  each  party  shall  name  one,  and  leave  th  e 
decision  to  lot:  And  hereafter,  in  case  ot  the  death, 
sickness,  or  necessary  absence  of  any  of  those  al- 
ready appointed,  they  shall  proceed,  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  appoinment  of  persons  to  replace 

them.  , . 

2.  The  appointment  of  the  commissioners  being' 

thus  made,  each  one  of  them  shall  take  an  oath  to 
examine,  discuss  and  decide  on  the  claims,  which 
they  are  to  judge,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations 
and  the  existing  treaty,  and  with  the  impartiality 
justice  mav  dictate.  1JiU  . 

3.  The  commissioners  shall  meet  and  hold  their 
sessions  in  Madrid,  where,  within  the  term  of  eig 
teen  months,  (to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on 
which  they  may  assemble)  they  shall  receive  all 
claims  which,  in  consequence  of  this  convention, 
may  be  made,  as  well  by  the  subjects  ot  his  Catho- 
lic majesty,  as  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  may  have  a right  to  demand  compen- 
sation for  the  losses,  damages  or  injuries  sustained 
by  them,  in  consequence  of  the  excesses  commit- 
ted by  Spanish  subjects  or  American  citizens. 

4.  The  commissioners  are  authorised,  by  the  said 
contracting  parties,  to  hear  and  examine,  on  oath, 
every  question  relative  to  the  said  demands,  and  to 
receive,  as  worthy  of  credit,  all  testimony,  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

5 From  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  there 
shall  be  no  appeal,  and  the  agreement  of  three  of 
them  shall  give  full  force  and  effect  to  their  deci- 
sions, as  well  with  respect  to  the  justice  of  the 
claims,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnification 
which  may  be  adjudged  to  the  claimants;  the  said 
contracting  parties  obliging  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  said  awards  in  specie,  without  deduction,  at 
the  times  and  places  pointed  out,  and  under  the 
conditions  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners. 

6.  It  not  having  been  possible  for  the  said  pleni- 
potentiaries to  agree  upon  a mode  by  which  the 
abovementioned  board  of  commissioners  should  ar- 
bitrate the  claims  originating  from  the  excesses  of 
foreign  cruisers,  agents,  consuls  or  tribunals,  in 
their  respective  territories,  which  might  be  impu- 
table to  their  two  governments,  they  have  express- 
ly agreed  that  each  government  shall  reserve,  (a» 
it  does  by  this  convention)  to  itself,  its  subjects  or 
citizens  respectively,  all  the  rights  which  they  now 
have,  and  under  which  they  may  hereafter  bring 
forward  their  claims,  at  such  times  as  may  be  most 
convenient  to  them. 

7.  The  present  convention  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect  until  it  be  ratified  by  the  contracting  parties, 
and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  underwritten  plenipo- 
tentiaries, have  singed  this  convention,  aud 
have  affixed  thereto  our  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Madrid,  this  11th  day  of  August, 
1802. 

PEDRO  CEVALLOS, 
CHARLES  PINCKNEY. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  Mon- 
roe, President  of  the  United  States,  have  caused 
the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof, 

, may  be  observed,  and  fulfilled,  with  good  faith,  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty- 
««*»***  second  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 

* * our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

* L’  8‘  i and  eighteen,  and  of  Independence  the 
******'  forty-third. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

By  the  President: 

John  Quinct  Adams,  secretary  of  state. 


Bank  of  the  United  States. 

FROM  Tin:  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCES. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  President  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  accompanying 
the  Report  to  Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Bank, 
from  which  we  have  already  extracted  all  the  tabular 
statements  which  appeared  to  be  materially  im- 
portant: 

Bank  of  the  United  States , sVor.  11,  1818. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  statements 
required  by  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  15th 
of  April,  a copy  of  which  you  were  pleased  to  com- 
municate in  your  letter  of  the  11th  of  June  last. 

The  statements  are  numbered  in  the  order  of  the 
several  members  of  the  resolution,  and  the  details 
and  accompanying  remarks,  it  is  considered,  will 
render  them  perfectly  intelligible. 

In  respect  to  the  payments,  made  on  account  of 
the  cash  part  of  the  se  ond  and  third  instalments  of 
the  capital  of  the  bank,  it  is  impossible  to  designate 
tlie  amount  actually  paid  in  coin. 

When  the  second  instalment  become  due,  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  in  operation,  and  iiad 
issued  a large  amount  of  its  notes:  bills  were  also  dis- 
counted, and  passed  to  the  credit  of  individuals,  and 
specie  received  on  deposite;  therefore,  the  notes  of, 
and  checks  on  the  bank,  were  equivalent  to  specie, 
and  would  have  drawn  out  the  specie  to  pay  the 
cash  part  of  the  instalments,  if  the  literal  formality 
of  paying  in  specie  had  been  required.  The  gene- 
ral course  pursued  by  the  subscribers  was  to  depo- 
site the  coin  and  notes  in  the  bank,  and  draw  a check 
for  the  precise  amount  of  the  cash  part  of  the  in- 
stalment. 

The  banks  in  the  principal  cities  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  20th  February,  1817,  and  the  third 
instalment  become  due  on  the  1st  of  July  follow- 
ing: their  notes  were,  of  course,  received  in  all  pay- 
ments due  to  the  bank  and  to  the  revenue,  and  also 
on  deposite,  for  which  specie  Was  liable  to  be  drawn; 
of  course,  the  notes  of,  and  checks  on  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  notes  of  the  banks  actu- 
ally paying*  specie,  were  indiscriminately  received, 
with  gold  and  silver,  in  payment  of  the  cash  part  of 
this  instalment. 

In  the  statement  exhibiting  the  debts  clue  to  the 
bank  and  its  offices,  the  amount  of  bills  discounted 
bears  an  undue  proportion  to  the  relative  trade  and 
importance  of  the  respective  places;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  board  of  directors  to  produce  a more  equal 
apportionment  have  been  counteracted  by  circum- 
stances which  they  could  not  control,  the  origin  of 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  ‘of  domestic  exchange,  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  establishment'of  the  bank;  the 
consequences  of  which  are  yet  visible  in  the  monied 
operations  of  those  places. 

The  funds  of  the  cities  east  of  Philadelphia,  deT 
rived  from  the  sale  of  their  imported  commodities, 
had  been  suffered  to  accumulate  during  the  late 
war,  and,  until  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  chiefly 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  to  an 
immense  amount,  in  anticipation  of  that  event,  and 
the  prospects  entertained  of  the  consequent  iui 
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provement  in  the  currency.  The  public  revenue 
Tiad  also  accumulated  in  the  middle  and  western 
.sections  of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions,  particularly  in  the  Banks  of  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  the  District  of  Columbia:  and  the 
banks  of  those  places  were  greatly  indebted  to 
those  to  the  eastward  of  them,  respectively. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  as  you  will  recollect,  sir, 
the  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Virginia,  agreed  to  resume  specie  payments  on 
the  20th  of  February,  under  a special  agreement 
with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  order 
to  bring  about  this  desirable  and  indispensable 
event,  engaged  its  credit  and  resources  in  protect- 
ing the  debtor  banks,  and  in  liquidating  these  im- 
mense balances,  by  actual  remittances  to  the  east- 
ward, in  specie  and  bills  at  par,  as  the  only  possible 
means  of  maintaining  what  had  been  so  happily  be- 
gun. In  the  mean  time,  the  public  deposites  in  the 
banks  of  those  places,  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  revenue 
subsequently  collected  in  the  same,  were  chiefly  ex- 
pended in  the  cities  east  of  the  Susquehanna^ 

These  circumstances  have  constantly  maintained 
so  great  a demand  for  exchange  in  the  eastern  ci- 
ties, that  the  directors  have  been  unable  to  extend 
the  discounts  at  the  offices  at  New-York  and  Bos- 
ton, as  they  have  earnestly  desired  to  do,  without 
getting  into  debt  to  the  banks  of  those  places,  and 
incurring  the  immediate  liability  to  a demand  of 
payment  in  specie;  of  the  large  importations  of 
which,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  a great 
expense,  not  one  dollar  has  been  expended  south 
or  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a fact,  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  all  banks,  that  their  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  regulated  by  those  of  the 
banks  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  otherwise,  those 
which  are  most  prudent  or  parsimonious,  will  be- 
come the  creditors  of  those  who  are  the  most  libe- 
ral  or  extravagant;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  an 
immediate  specie  responsibility.  The  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  its  offices,  do  not  form  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  and  facts  have  demonstrated,  that 
a bank  of  very  limited  resources,  governed  by  an 
avaricious  policy,  and  applying  its  means,  not  to 
the  purpose  of  public  accommodation,  but  to  the 
traffic  in  specie,  by  collecting  the  bills  of  other 
banks,  drawing  out  the  specie  for  sale,  and  repeat- 
ing the  operation  daily,  may  subject  the  largest 
capital  to  incessant  contribution.  It  is  conceived; 
that  what  has  been  said  will  satisfactorily  prove,  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  could  not  remit  and 
liquidate,  debts  of  the  southern,  western,  and  mid- 
dle sections,  to  the  eastern  cities,  and,  at  the  same 
time.,  loan  a large  additional  capital  to  the  latter: 
and  that,  if  the  latter  have  not  participated  in  the 
loans  of  the  bank,  in  proportion  to  their  great 
wealth  and  commerce,  they  have  at  least  derived 
as  substantial  benefits  from  the  operations  of  the 
bank,  as  any  other  section  of  the  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  discount  on  bills,  secured  by  the 
pledge  of  public  and  corporate  stocks,  it  is  respect- 
fully observed,  that  these  loans  originated  in  the 
sudden  redemption  of  $13,000,000  of  the  funded 
debt,  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  with  the  pub- 
lic funds  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  bank 
in  the  manner  represented. 

This  event  took  place  a few  months  after  the 
bank  had  commenced  its  operations,  when  few  of 
its  offices  were  in  opei’ation,  and  while  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  precluded  the  possibility 
of  an  equitable  distribution  of  its  capital. 

It,  therefore,  became  a desirable  object  to  em- 
ploy this  capital  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  ^ 


without  delay,  and  the  only  question  which  the 
case  appeared  to  involve,  was,  whether  the  loans 
ought  to  be  made  on  the  collateral  security  of  pub^ 
lie  and  corporate  stocks,  or  on  the  more  precarious 
security  of  mere  personal  responsibility,  where  that 
species  of  accommodation  did  not  appear  to  admit 
of  so  great  an  extension.  The  board  determined 
upon  the  former  course,  and  proceeded  to  discount 
bills  on  the  pledge  of  stock,  without  reg  ard  to  per- 
sons or  place,  and  indisci’iminately  to  the  extent 
which  it  was  offered,  and  of  course  the  greatest 
loans  have  been  where  the  greatest  amount  of  stock 
was  held.  The  whole  amount  of  the  loans  on  pledg- 
ed stock  of  every  description,  have  not  at  anytime 
reached,  by  two  millions,  the  amount  of  funded 
debt  redeemed  by  the  government,  although  the 
original  amount  of  the  funded  debt  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  the  bank,  was  intended  to  have  been  §28,000- 
000.  To  have  loaned  these  funds  in  New-York 
and  Boston,  would  have  required  their  previous 
conversion  into  specie,  or  the  funds  of  those  cities, 
which,  from  the  course  of  exchange,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  specie,  was  impracticable; 
and,  to  have  demanded  the  immediate  payment  of 
specie  due  by  the  banks  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  western  country, 
would  have  been  to  require  impossibilities.  The 
funds  were,  therefore,  loaned  where  they  were  cur- 
rent, and  in  their  operation  produced  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  debts  due  by  the  banks  in  those 
places,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
had  not  the  ability  to  discharge,  in  specie,  on  de- 
mand. The  reason  why  no  part  of  the  coin  in  pos- 
session of  the  bank,  is  exhibited  in  the  statement 
No.  2,  of  the  existing  capital  of  the  bank,  is  assigned 
in  the  note  annexed  to  that  statement;  but  the  whole 
amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  and  its  offices,  at  that 
time,  was  §2,815,208  96,  as  exhibited  inthe  gene-^ 
ral  statement  rendered  to  the  department. 

The  crisis  in  which  the  directors  of  the  bank  o'f 
the  United  States  have  acted,  has  been  one  of  pecu- 
liar delicaey  and  difficulty.  The  policy  and  effect 
of  their  administration,  Cannot  be  appreciated  by  an 
abstract  view  of  any  single  measure:  it  must  be  tak- 
en in  connexion  with  every  other  which  it  involves. 
They  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  and  of  the  institution,  but  they 
disclaim  the  presumption  that  would  exempt  them 
from  error. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  great  respect, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  JONES,  President. 
The  linn.  Wm.  II.  Cranford , 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury , Washington  city . 

REMARKS  ON  THE  PRECEDING. 

We  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit  ed  States,  in 
extenso,  as  required  bv  the  resolution' of  the  senate 
of  the  15th  April  last  [see  Weeki.t  Register,  vol. 
XIV,  page  133],  but  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  preceding  letter,  with  the  tabular  statements 
recently  published  by  us,  contains  all  that  appears 
to  be  “materially  important.”  The  little  room 
that  we  have,  shall  be  occupied  with  immediate 
reference  to  this  understanding,  on  a sirgle  point. 

We  have  emphatically  designated  this  letter  as 
the  production  of  an  “ingenious  man” — cnnmelled 
to  recollect  the  trite  saying,  that  “public  bodies 
never  feel  shame,”  whilst  we  proffer  our  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  individual  whose  officially  it  has 
been  to  sign  it.  We  have  considered  it  as  the  ef- 
fusion  of  a lawyer  at  the  bar,  who  having  received 
a fee,  was  forced  (:ts  make  a speech”  no  matter 
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whether  it  was  to  the  purpose  or  not  to  the  pur- 
pose—and  evade  those  things  which  he  dared  not 
to  deny. 

The  primary  object  of  Mr.  Horsey’s  resolutions, 
adopted  by  the  senate,  April  15,  1818,  was  to  as- 
certain how  and  in  what  manner  the  several  instal- 
ments on  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
had  been  paid — how  much  in  coin,  how  much  in  the 
funded  debt.  Net  one  word  is  said  about  the  first 
instalment.  Certainly  of  that,  Mr.  Jones  might 
have  informed  us  a6  to  a cent:  it  is  impossible  that 
the  commissioners  for  taking  the  stock  should  not 
have  known  what  they  received — how  much  Jh 
cash,  how  much  in  funded  debt,  how  much  in  pro- 
mises to  pay,  on  certificates  of  specie  deposits  in 
certain  of  the  state  banks / We  are  drawn  at  t>nce  to 
the  second  instalment,  and  the  payments  on  ac- 
count of  that  are  enveloped  with  a mystery  which 
all  the  skill  of  all  the  presidents,  cashiers,  direc- 
tors and  clerks,  four  or  five  hundred  in  all , cannot 
explain  to  us!  We  are  told  about  the  bank  being 
in  “operation” — notes  issued,  deposits  made, 
checks  drawn,  &c.  kc.  To  pass  through  all  these 
things  in  review  would  occupy  more  space  than  we 
can  possibly  spare  for  such  purposes;  we  shall, 
therefore,  summarily  observe,  that  this  institution 
must  have  been  comically  managed,  indeed, — and 
its  books  most  curiously  kept,  if  the  fact  cannot  be 
ascertained  as  to  what  it  was  that  composed  its 
CAPITAL  STOCK,  seeing  that  that  was  so  speci- 
ally provided  for  in  its  charter! — Let  us  take  a few 
dates  to  ascertain  the  fofee  of  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject:  the  second  instalment  was  payable  on  the 
2nd  of  January  1817.  In  the  Register  of  Oct.  5, 
1816,  we  see  it  first  mentioned  that  its  notes  were 
to  be  engraved,  and  the  appointment  of  directors 
was  not  made  and  determined  until  the  first  of 
JVovember  following.  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  pre- 
sident and  Mr.  Smith  cashier  of  the  bank,  on  the 
ai.r/Aofthis  mdnth:  the  presidents  and  directors  of 
the  branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans  (and  no  others)  were 
fixed  upon  at  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber: and  one  month  after  the  second  instalment 
was  supposed  to  have  been  paid,  it  was  first  pub- 
licly announced  as  being  understood,  that  this 
bark  would  very  soon  give  large,  accommodations 
to  the  public.  [See  Weekly  Register, Feb.  8,  1817.] 
Now,  upon  comparing  all  these  d ues,  wbat  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  Uoited  States  can 
be  expected  to  have  been  in  circulation  on  the  Is* 
of  January  1817?  Had  there  been  any  deposits  of 
specie , in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  even 
in  the  mother  bank,  much  les3  in  any  of  the  branch- 
es, before  that  day,  on  which  checks  might  be 
drawn?*  Had  discounts  been  grunted  to  any  one 
whatsoever,  before  that  period,  except  to  stockhold- 
ers, to  enable  them  to  pay  for  their  stock?  If  either 
of  these  things  occurred,  the  facts  as  to  their  re- 
spective amounts  becomes  important,  and  we  hope 
that  the  committee  of  investigation  have  not  ne- 
glected them.  I cannot  believe  that  there  was  a 
considerable  issue  of  notes  (I  speak  in  the  com- 
mon meaning  of the  word)  if  uny  at  all,  until  after 
the  banks  in  the  principal  cities  had  resumed  spe- 
cie payments  in  Feb,  1817.  How  then  did  the  stock- 
holders get  them  to  pay  up  their  second  instalment 

*Tbe  reader  will  recollect  that  specie  was  then 
at  a premium  of  six  per  cent,  or  more,  in  most  of 
our  cities,  for  the  banks  had  not  yet  resumed  the 
payment  of  it.  Who  then  would  deposits  it,  except 
specially?  Jlnd  no  other  than  specie  depositee  could 
then  be  received. 


with?  Mr.  Jones  tells  us  the  bank  was  in  “opera-, 
tion”  when  the  second  instalment  as  due — row,  f 
I rightly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  net  i f con- 
gress, the  bank  could  not  commence  opemt-onsuutl 
the  first  Monday  in  January  1817,  ‘which  was  the 
fourth  day  after  that  instalment  was  required  to  be 
paid f — and  all  operation*  as  to  i's  issu  ■ of  i-:.per 
or  discounting  of  notes  before  that  time,  mu*  1 ave 
been  illegal.  This  provision  u:iS  mule  »o  insure 
the  bona  fide  payment  of  the  second  instalment, 
and  we  see  in  what  manner  in  has  been  managed. 

At  the  ti  ne  of  the  pa3’ment  of  the  third  nnd  Lst 
instalment,  the  bank  was  in  full  operation,  ar.d  the 
directors  may  not  be  censurable  for  the  loans  they 
granted  *o  cer  ain  stockholders,  except  for  the 
magnitude  and  manner  of  them. 

When  we  get  the  report  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring facts  as  slated,  and  perhaps,  may  touch  upon 
some  other  parts  of  the  letter  of  the  bank,  not  bet- 
ter bottomed,  we  apprehend,  than  that  we  have  no- 
ticed  above. 


The  New  Year.  With  grateful  emotions  for 
distinguished  f>vors  received,  the  editor  of  the 
weekly  register  begs  leave  to  present  “the  com. 
pliinents  of  the  season”  to  his  very  numerous 
friends. 

The  last  year  has  been  remarkably  propitiou  to 
this  establishment  The  circulation  of  the  Regis- 
ter was  extended  far  beyond  bis  hopes,  and 
perhaps,  without  example:  .-nd,  it  is  feelingly  ad- 
ded, that  he  has  been  paid  for  his  labor  with  an 
increased  punctuality,  that,  generally,  realized  his 
fondest  anticipations— though  some  have  yet  ne- 
glected him  and  his  concerns,  caused  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  sound  remittances  from  some  pla- 
ces, and  the  severe  pressure  for  money  in  others 

He  has  endeavored  to  return  this  kind  treatment 
by  increasing  the  quantity, with  a desire  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  matter.  By  the  aid  of  many  cost- 
ly supplements,  he  is  now  a-head  of  any  other  pub- 
lication in  the  United  States,  except  the  JYational 
Intelligencer,  in  spreading  before  the  people  the 
public  papers  of  their  government.  The  effort 
shall  be  continued,  and  he  soon  will  have  space 
enough  to  give  due  attention  to  other  concerns. 

With  a clear  conscience,  and  a renewed  desire 
to  give  a useful  work  to  his  countrymen,  he  c<  etr- 
fully  enters  upon  the  labors  of  the  New  Year— 
confidently  trusting  that  public  opinion  will  mantle 
his  numerous  imperfections  and  unintentional  er- 
rors: firmly  relying  upon  it  also,  as  the  proprietor 
of  a free  press , to  shield  him  from  the  ir.ai-gnity  * 
of  some,  that  a sense  of  what  he  owed  to  his  Gon 
and  country , has  caused  him  to  offend,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  that  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  usfiul 
and  necessary  truth. 


fThe  first  instalment  was  payable  on  the  first 
Monday  of  July  (which  was  the  second  day  of  the 
month)  1816— the  second,  >ix  calendar  months 
thereafter,  i.  e.  on  the  second  day  of  January  1817. 
The  charter  (sec.  9,  Weekly  Register  vol.  X,  page 
131)  says  of  the  first  directors,  kc.  they  shall  “serve 
until  the  end  and  expiration  of  the  first  Monday 
in  January  next  ensuing  [1817]—  and  they  shall 
GZ/’thkn  arid  thenceforth  COMMENCE  and  con- 
tinue the  operations  of  the  said  bank  at  “the  city  of 
Philadelphia.” 

* We  give  the  fullest  meaning  to  this  hard  word 
[“malignity.”]  In  all  our  remarks  upon  banks  and 
banking,  we  have  endeavoured  to  speak  only  to  the 
fitness  of  things,  and  have  not  named  one  indi- 
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Revolutionary  Speeches,  &c. 

The  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register  respectful- 
ly announces  his  intention  of  immediately  putting 
to  press  the  long  projected  volume  of  Revolution- 
ary speeches,  orations  and  papers — which  shall 
be  proceeded  leisurely  with,  until  it  is  completed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  of  the 
soul-stirring  orations  and  speeches  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  remain  to  claim  the  admiration  of  a 
blessed  posterity:  Still,  some  good  things  are 

left  to  us, — and,  by  a liberal  enlargement  of  the 
plan  originally  proposed,  we  feel  pretty  confident 
of  presenting  an  acceptable  gift  to  the  American 
people,  by  rescuing  from  oblivion  a great  variety 
of  fleeting,  scattered  articles,  belonging  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  anterior  to  the  sublime  epoch 
of  the  revolution,  during  its  continuance,  and  im- 
mediately after  its  glorious  termination,  whilst  its 
feelings  were  fresh  upon  the  heart  and  understand- 
ing of  our  heroes  and  sages.  As  heretofore  observ- 
ed, our  collection  of  materials  are  somewhat  ex- 
tensive, our  resources  promise  some  rich  additional 
supplies, — and  no  effort  shall  be  left  untried  to 
increase  our  store:  so'that,  on  the  whole,  though 
our  collection  will  doubtless  be  defective,  and 
perhaps,  not  equal  the  expectations  of  some,  we 
are  consoled  with  a full  belief  that  it  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public 
— zealous  to  catch  a “spark  from  the  altar  of  ’76,”, 
and  prepared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  past  times. 

The  volume  will  be  slowly  printed  as  the  matter 
presents  itself,  and  be  concluded  as  soon  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit  it — but  shall  not  be 
hurried.  Order  in  its  arrangement  can  hardly  be 
hoped  for;  but  it  will  not,  on  that  account,  suffer 
much  depreciation  of  value. 

Gentlemen  possessed  of  fugitive  pieces  or  scarce 
books— shedding  new  light  upon  the  history  of  our 
country, and  spirit  and  manners  of  our  countrymen, 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  America,  to  as  late 
a period  as  the  year  1790,  are  earnestly  invited  to 
forward  them  to  the  editor.  Such  as  are  esteemed 
as  antiquities  shall  be  carefully  handled  and  faith- 
fully returned,  if  desired,  whether  they  are  used 
or  not;  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  of  curi- 
ous papers  shall  be  recorded,  if  permitted.  In  the 
great  scope  here  allowed,  it  may  be  proper,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  we*do  not  [in  the  first  place, 
at  least]  intend  to  insert  any  thing  that  has  receiv- 
ed a permanent  form  in  any  book  generally  accessi- 
ble, unless  as  in  connection  with  some  scarce  mat- 
ter of  fact  or  opinion  necessary  to  be  preserved. 
If  such  matter  enough  cannot  be  obtained  to  make 
out  the  volume,  recourse  shall  be  had  to  some 
things  of  more  modern  dates,  partaking  of  the  fire 
or  elucidating  the  events  of  former  times. 

The  volume  will  be  printed  in  the  same  form, 
size  and  manner  of  the  Register;  but,  in  all  other 
respects,  will  be  considered  as  detached  from  it. 
Only  about  1500  copies,  of  which  5 or  600  are  al- 
ready engaged,  will  be  published — price  three  dol- 
lars, in  sheets. 


vidual,  though  we  might,  have  told  some  very  cu- 
rious tales  about  several  persons  that  we  know. 
This  courtesy  has  not  been  returned — some  seem 
disposed  to  regard  what  we  have  said  as  personal, 
and  as  determined  to  act  upon  that  principle  when 
opportunity  shall  offer  to  do  so.  We  notice  them 
for  this  time  only,  to  tell  them  that,  mighty  as 
thej’  thought  they  were,  we  are  more  independent 
of  them  than  they  are  of  us.  “Every  dog  has  his  day.” 
They  have  had  theirs,  may  we  not  also,  have  ours? 


Relations  with  Spain. 

The  documents  touching  our  relations  with 
Spain,  which  we  publish  this  week,  occupy  a space 
that  costs  us  for  “paper  and  print,”  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars:  now,  we  very  much  question 
whether  all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides,  is 
intrinsically  worth  this  amount  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States! — and,  we  have  already  another  se- 
ries of  such  document.?,  as  announced  in  the  arti- 
cle from  the  JYational  Intelligencer , inserted  below, 
which,  like  the. preceding,  must  be  published.  The 
poeple,  v/ehaveno  doubt,  are  quite  weary  of  those 
“long  talks”  to  and  From  the  agents  of  Spain — vox 
et  prxterea  nihil ; and  are  little  disposed  to  hear  any 
more  of  them. 

We  now  also  publish  a treaty  concluded  in  1802 
— between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  ago,  and  just 
ratified! — it  will  be  as  many  yeiars  more  before  we 
can  veg'oeiate  a performance  of  its  stipulations! 

What  matters  it,  that  we  have  the  best  of  the 
argument,  or  that  don  Onis,  and  others,  are  made 
to  appear  as  worthy  representatives  of  Ferdinand 
the  great! — we  gain  nothing  by  it;  we  do  not  ad- 
vance one  jot  or  tittle  nearer  to  the  justice  that 
we  claim:  nay,  we  rather  seem  to  have  retrograded 
from  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it.  Every  thingis 
evaded,  or  turned  and  twisted  into  so  many  shapes, 
that  a whole  college  of  Jesuits  could  not  decypher 
its  meaning,  if  any  meaning  it  is  intended  to  have; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we  might  as 
as  well  reason  with  a caput  mortuum : we  would 
therefore,  respectfully  propose  that  our  diploma- 
tic relations  with  Spain  should  wholly  cease— at 
least,  that  no  further  attempt  should  he  made  to 
settle  our  differences  by  written  communications, 
until  anew  spirit  influences  Spain.  Let  Mr.  Onis 
go  home,  and  Mr,  Erving  come  home — telling  Spain 
and  the  world  at  the  same  time,  that  though  yet  un- 
resolved as  to  making  war  upon  her,  now — we  are 
resolved  not  to  be  fooled  with  any  longer,  and  de- 
termined to  exact  justice  in  the  manner  most  con- 
venient to  ourselves,  without  any  more  talk  about 
it — unless  convinced  that  something  more  than 
talking  is  designed  -to  be  done.  We  seriously  be- 
lieve that  such  a course  of  conduct  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  every  dispassionate  man  in  the 
world.  It  is  really  too  much  that  our  money  should 
be  wasted  in  paying  a minister  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  precious  time  of  our  secretary  of  state  should 
be  consumed,  without  a hope  of  effecting  any  good 
whatsoever.  Spain  has  not  acted  decisively  on 
any  point  presented  to  her,  except  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Meade,  and  we  do  not  thank  her  in  the  least  for 
that.  It  was  the  energy  .of  our  own  congress,  that 
made  her  listen  to  reason  in  this  case — and  the 
like  decision  will  produce  like  effects  in  others,  or 
subject  all  questions  between  us  to  the  argument 
of  power. 

From  the  JYationai  Intelligencer , of  Fee.  29. 

There  was  yesterday  transmitted  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  by  the  president,  in  conformity  to 
the  resolution  of  that  body,  calling  for  further  in- 
formation relative  to  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Spain,  a number  of  documents;  among  which  the 
most  important  is  a letter  from  Mr.  secretary 
Adams  to  our  minister  in  Spain,  dated  on  the  28th 
of  last  month.*  This  letter  is  devoted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  the  note  from  the  Spanish  secretary  of 
state,  addressed  to  our  minister  Mr.  Erving,  re- 


*This  is  a very  able  state  paper — of  highly  inte- 
resting detail  and  profound  reasoning,  upon  the 
even's  that  occurred  in  Florida.  Kn.  Reg. 
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spectingthe  events  of  the  late  war  with  the  Se- 
minole Indians  and  the  invasion  of  Florida,  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  European  newspapers, 
has  found  its  way  to  this  country,  and  doubtless,  to 
all  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Adams  may  be  regarded  as  the  replication  of  the 
American  government  to  the  manifesto  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain;  for  such  the  letter  of  M.  Pi- 
zarro  became,  by  the  unusual  and  ostentatious 
publicity  given  to  it.  In  this  light,  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Adams  becomes  a highly  interesting  state  pa- 
per. Its  length  does  not  deter  us  from  promising 
it  to  our  readers  in  our  next;  though  we  will  not 
venture  to  say  when  we  shall  be  able  to  publish  the 
documentary  evidences  appended  to  it,  consisting 
offmore  than  seventy  different  papers,  some  of 
them  very  curious,  and  all  of  them,  from  their 
bearing  on  questions  of  late  much  agitated,  well 
worthy  of  publication. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

London  dates  to  November  1. 

The  British  army  is  to  be  reduced  33,000  men — 
recruiting  is  suspended. 

The  king  is  noticed  as  having  reigned  58  years— 
two  years  longer  than  any  former  British  sovereign. 
Query— has  he  reigned  during  his  madness?  The 
queen  is  expected  shortly  to  die;  and,  in  that  case, 
the  care  of  the  king  is  to  be  confided  to  the  duke  of 
York,  with  an  additional  allowance  for  his  services! 

American  wheat  at  Liverpool,  Oct.  20,  11s  to  11s 
6 d per  70  lbs. 

Stock®,  London,  October,  26,  3 per  cent,  consols. 
77  7-8 — 

Price  of  American  stocks  on  the  29th  Oct. — 3 per 
cents.  67 — new  6 per  cents.  101  a 102%,  U.  States’ 
bank  shares,  28/  10s  a 291. 

Some  transports  were  expected  to  leave  London 
about  the  1st  of  Xov.  with  no  less  than  1500  volun- 
teers, enrolled  in  England  for  the  insurgent  ar- 
my of  South-America. 

It  lias  been  officially  announced  to  the  prince  re- 
gent, that  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Cla- 
rence is  in  that  state  which  promises  to  realize  the 
expectations  of  the  nation!  We  understand  also 
that  the  duchess  of  Kent  is  favorably  advanced  in 
pregnancy,-  and  vve  trust  that  both  the  royal  prin- 
cesses will  return  to  England  previously  to  their 
accouchmeni! ! 

It  is  stated,  upon  the  best  authority,  that  there 
are  in  London  from  120  to  130,000  children,-  be- 
tween the  age  of  6 and  16,  without  the  means  of 
education;  and  that  from  2 to  4,000  of  these  are 
hired  to  beggars  and  employed  in  thieving. 

Various  opinions  continued  to  be  stated  respect- 
ing the  probability  of  the  bank  of  England  paying 
in  specie;  but  as  they  are  derived  from  individuals 
who  have  generally  an  interest  in  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  funds,  they  are  entitled  to  less  consi- 
deration. Three  rumors,  however,  prevailed  upon 
this  subject  yesterday,  that  perhaps  deserve  men- 
tioning 1.  That  the  standard  will  be  silver,  to  be 
made  a legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  100/.  2.  That 
the  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  issue  gold  pieces  of 
the  current  value  of  4/  Is  9 d.  per  ounce,  the  present 
standard  being  3/  17s  10$<1  3.  That  an  office  for 
the  sale  of  specie  will  be  established  at  the  Bullion 
office  in  the  bank,  ’.  V.^re  it  may  be  bought  and  sold 
like  a regular  article  of  trade. 

_ A lady , calling  herself  Harriet  Beecher,  adver- 
tises in  a Stamford  paper,  that  she  will  run  her 
hdrse  Ironsides,  against  any  three  year  old  horse, 


ridden  by  any  Lincolnshire  lady,  (being  her  own 
property)  for  100  guineas! 

A half  seive  of  Delaware  pippens,  (says  a London 
paper  of  Oct.  22)  a very  large  handsome  American 
apple,  of  which,  it  is  said,  there  are  only  two  trees 
in  England,  was  exposed  for  sale,  yesterday,  in 
Covent  Garden  market,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  sterling  each  apple. 

AIX  LA  CHArELLE. 

All  the  allied  sovereigns,  except  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  had  left  this  city,  to  visit  Paris.  Some  of 
their  ministers  remained  to  adjust  miaor  matters. 

The  fortress  of  Valenciennes  has  been  delivered 
up  to  France;  and,  after  a grand  review  of  the  army 
of  occupation,  the  troops  were  withdrawing.  Con- 
siderable desertions  are  said  to  have  occurred. 

We  are  not  distinctly  informed  of  what  has  been 
transacted  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  further  than  that 
which  related  to  France.  It  is  stated,  however,  that 
the  high  allies  {had  refused  to  interfere  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  but  considered  the  neutrali- 
ty of  the  European  powers  as  suitable  to  the  state 
of  commerce  which  they  wish  to  maintain  with  the 
new  world.  The  affairs  of  Bavaria  and  Baden  appear 
to  be  settled. 

TRANCE. 

It  is  calculated  in  a Paris  paper  that  the  French 
monarchy  contains  29,800,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 

108.000  speak  Basque,  900,000  speak  the  Kymrique, 
or  Low  Breton,  160,000  speak  Italian,  1,700,000 
speak  German,  and  the  remaining  27,000,000  speak 
French.  It  is  also  calculated,  that  of  these  there 
are  26,400,000  Catholics,  2,300,000  Calvinists, 

1.100.000  Lutherans,  60,000  Jews,  2,000  Hertenhu- 
tiens,  and  550  quakers. 

NArOLEON  RONAPARTE. 

General  Gaurand,  who  lately  addressed  a letter 
to  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  begging  her  to 
interfere  with  the  congress  in  favor  of  her  husband 
and  his  master,  is  said  to  have  received  for  answer 
to  his  application, a present  of  about  30,000  francs; 
and  positive  orders  to  address  her  imperial  high- 
ness no  more  upon  the  subject. 

SPAIN. 

We  hear  of  new  embarrassments  in  the  finances 
of  Spain'  Loans  cannot  be  raised  by  any  means — 
so  much  is  the  country  impoverished;  and  the  taxes 
cannot  be  collected. 

WEST  INMES. 

The  average  of  arrivals  of  American  vessels  at 
the  port  of  Havana,  is  given  at  from  50  to  60  per 
month! 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  not  at  present,  any  thing  important 
from  Venezuela,  except  that  the  province  of  Coro 
has  raised  the  patriot  standard,  with  some  account 
of  an  attempt  made  by  the  bloody  Morillo  to  se- 
duce the  patriot  general  Saraza  from  his  duty. 
The  latter  most  severely  retorted  on  the  former 
his  affected  reverence  o?  justice  and  religion. 

A proclamation  had  issued  for  the  election  and 
convocation  of  a new  congress. 

As  soon  as  lord  Cochrane  shall  have  fixed  upon 
his  course  of  proceeding,  we  may  expect  to  hear 
dashing  news.  Some  British  officers,  however, 
have  arrived  at  Trinidad,  who  left  the  patriots  on 
the  Oronoco  in  disgust. 

Lord  Cochrane,  besides  his  frigate,  is  said  to 
have  with  him  three  sloops  of  «ar,  well  furnished. 
An  attack  upon  Cumana  is  designed. 

An  American  vessel  has  been  sent  into  Marga- 
retta  for  a breach  of  the  blockade  of  the  coast;  the 
cargo  was  condemned,  but  the  vessel  cleared,  the 
captors  to  pay  a freight  of  3 dollars  per  barrel.  It 
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is  said  that  the  “agent  of  the  United  States”  in 
Venezuela,  has  strongly  protested  against  the  pa- 
per blockades  of  the  coast. 

Bolivar  has  resigned  his  office,  as  chief  of  the 
civil  government  of  Venezuela.  The  people  were 
to  elect  his  successor.  He  is  said  to  have  resigned 
of  necessity  only,  and  is  called  an  “imbecile  usur- 
per .** 

There  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  August  last, 
a Spanish  transport,  which  had  sailed  from  Cadiz 
for  Lima,  with  200  troops — the  men.rose  upon  their 
officers  and  killed  such  as  would  not  join  them, 
and  ordered  the  captain  and  crew  to  navigate  the 
vessel  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  patriot  government. 

We  have  just  received  accounts  from  Chili*  to 
the  27tb  September:  The  royalists  blew  up  the 

works  and  abandoned  Conception,  on  the  5ih  of 
that  month — there  were  illuminations  at  Valparaiso 
on  the  occasion.  The  expedition  just  fitting  out 
for  that  place  was  then  to  be  turned  i|*rmediate- 
ly  to  Lima , and  was  preparing  with  ^e&oubled  vi 
gor.  The  fleet  destined  to  act  in'the  hoped  for 
subjugation  of  Peru,  under  the  command  of  admi- 
ral Blanco,  consists  of  the  following  vessels — the 
San  Martin  64  guns;  (formerly  the  Cumberland, 
English  Indiaman;)  the  Lautaro,  54;  the  Coquimbo, 
20;  (formerly  the  Avon  of  Boston,)  the  Archarain 
18,  (formerly  the  Columbus,  of  New  York,)  the 
Eagle  13,  a prize  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Maypo 
16,  (formerly  the  Ariel  of  Baltimore,)  the  Santia 
go  14,  (formerly  the  Lancaster  Witch;)  three  gun 
boats,  and  several  other  armed  vessels,  besides  a 
number  of  transports.  General  San  Martin  was  at 
Mendoza  on  bis  way  to  Santiago,  with  a reinforce- 
ment, and  money,  &c.  &c. 


Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

I RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  BANKS. 

Read  in  Senate , Dec.  15,  1818. 
by  mr.  Snyder — [late  governor.] 

Whereas  it  is  a primary  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  protect  credit,  to  cherish  productive  indus- 
try and  to  foster  commerce,  and  in  order  to  effect 
these  important  objects,  it  is  bound  to  provide  a 
circulating  medium  not  liable  to  depreciation  from 
excess,  nor  subject  to  arbitrary  fluctuation  in  a- 
mount,  by  which  the  value  of  property  may  be  af- 
fected independently  of  the  operations  of  supply 
and  demand,  or  of  such  dangers.  And  whereas,  by 
the  institution  of  banks,  bank  notes  constitute  a 
Targe  portion  of  the  circulating  currency  of  the 
country,  and  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
has  proven,  that  coin  possessing  the  character  of 
merchandise,  as  well  as  that  of  money;  or  a measure 
of  value  will  be  exported,  whenever  it  will  yield  a 
profit — under  which  circumstances  banks  have  been 
compelled,  and  it  may  be  anticipated  may  again  be 
Compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments  from  an  in- 
ability to  procure  an  immediate  supply  of  coin  to 
liquidate  their  notes,  though  they  may  be  perfectly 
solvent.  And  whereas,  many  abuses  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  evils  entailed  on  society,  in  a state  of  af- 
fairs so  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  against  which 
the  legislative  authority  is  obliged  to  guard  the  pub- 
lic:— 

Therefore,  be  it  1 Resolved,  That  to  the  committee 
already  appointed  on  the  subject  of  banks,  be  sub- 
mitted the  following  propositions: — 

I.  Whether  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  any  bank 
chartered  by  the  state,  that  shall  suspend  specie 
payments  immediately  by  public  notice  in  news- 
papers to  call  a meeting  of  the  stockholders,  and  to 


them  at  such  meeting  to  submit,  a full  and  fair  state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  such  institution — to  make  a 
like  full  and  correct  statement  of  its  affairs,  stating 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  the  debts  due  to, 
and  those  due  by,  the  bank,  the  amount  of  specie 
in  its  vaults,  with  any  other  property  it  maybe  pos- 
sessed of,  which  sworn  to  and  certified  by  the  cash- 
ier or  president,  shall  be  within  one  week  from  the 
date  of  such  suspension  of  specie  payments,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Auditor  General,  to  be  by  him  laid 
before'  the  legislature  ifBthen  in  session,  or  immedi- 
ately after  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

II.  That  during  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  any  such  bank,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
such  institution  to  declare  a dividend;  but  that  it  be 
solely  confined  to  effecting  as  early  as  possible,  a re- 
sumption of  its  specie  payments. 

III.  That  whether  during  the  suspension  of  spe- 
cie payments,  it  should  not  be  made  obligatory  on 
such  bank,  so  suspending  payment  in  specie,  as  a- 
foresaid,  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  its  affairs  to 
the  Auditor  General,  under  oath  of  the  president 
or  cashier,  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature — and 
that  during  the  period  of  such  suspension,  such 
bank  should  be  restricted  in  its  issues  of  notes  so  as 
not  to  exceed  the  average  issue  of  notes  for  the 
month  last  preceding  its  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments— and  whether  in  case  of  any  excess  beyond 
that  amount  the  charter  shall  not  be  declared  for- 
feited; and  whether  the  directors  present  at  the 
time  such  excess  was  authorized,  shall  not  be  made 
liable  to  damages  in  their  private  capacities,  to  the 
amount  of  such  excess. 

IV.  That  whether  any  stockholder  living  within 
the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  by  proxy  at  an  election  for  direc- 
tors of  any  banks  chartered  in  the  said  city  or  lib- 
erties, and  whether  any  stockholder  in  any  bank 
chartered  in  any  county  in  this  state,  living  within 
two  miles  of  such  bank,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
at  any  such  election  for  directors  by  proxy  for  oth- 
ers, a greater  number  of  votes,  than  the  highest 
number  of  votes  allowed  to  a stockholder  on  his 
stock. 

V.  Whether  in  case  of  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  any  bank,  or  of  a voluntary  dissolution,  it  shall 
not  be  made  the  duty  of  the  president  or  cashier 
or  both,  to  give  notice  thereof  in  newspapers,  and 
file  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary  of  the  county 
wherein  such  bank  shall  happen  to  be,  upon  oath 
or  affirmation,  a general  and  fair  statement  of  their 
affairs  as  suggested  in  the  first  proposition,  amongst 
which  shall  be  a specific  list  of  the  notes  discounted 
and  due  the  bank,  omitting  the  names  of  the  draw- 
ers and  endorsers,  but  identifying  them  by  date* 
amount,  and  by  numbering  them;  the  whole  of  which 
to  be  subject  to  attachment  for  the  benefit  general- 
ly of  the  creditors  of  such  bank.  And  whether  in 
case  of  neglect  or  refusal  the  whole  interior  of  the 
bank  shall  not  be  open  to  inspection,  and  transcrip- 
tion on  summary  process  to  be  issued  by  a judge  of 
the  common  pleas. 

[These  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  17th  ult.] 
In  the  Senate  also,  on  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  Rag-uei 
off  ered  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  Institutions  within  this  Common  wealth,  which 
have  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  Banking, 
of  Insurance,  of  promoting-  internal  improvements, 
and  for  other  objects,  have  violated  the  provisions 
of  their  charters  by  usurious  loans  of  money  upon 
promissory  notes,  bonds  and  mortgages,  and  other- 
wise, and  by  other  illegal  transactions,  Therefore, 
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Be  it  Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed j On  motion  of  Mr.  Jjincobi , the  committee  on  In- 

to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  several  corpora*  | dian  affairs  was  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
tions  within  this  commonwealth,  against  which  ai  pediency  of  providing,  by  law,  that  it  be  the  duty 


charge  of  illegal  conduct  shall  be  exhibited,  with  of  the  several  public  agents  employed  by  the  U. 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  that  they  j States  to  transact  business  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  [ to  obtain  all  the  information  in  their  power  relative 
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power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  that  they  j 
have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  ; 

(r>On  which  the  Democratic  Press  observes—  j to  the  population,  manners  and  customs,  history 
“This  is  a very  proper  and  a very  important  reso-  languages,  or  any  thing  peculiar  to  said  tribes, 


lution.  The  facts  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Raguet  are 
well  known  and  much  deplored  in  this  city.  Vi  e 
do  not  know  a subject  more  loudly  demanding  in- 
quiry than  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  Insurance 
Companies  in  their  loans  on  rcsponde,*  ‘ia.  These 
loans  are  made  at  the  most  exorbitant  interest;  they 
are  the  ruin  of  individuals,  and  the  great  drain  by 
which  specie  is  carried  out  of  the  nation.  VI  e hope 
Mr.  Raguet  will  persevere  in  his  motion,  and  be 
countenanced  by  the  legislature. 


CONGRESS. 

SENATE. 

Dec.  24.  Mr.  Sanford  presented  the  memorial 
of  the  New  York  Society  for  promoting  the  ma- 
numission of  slaves,  and  protecting  such  of  them  as 
have  been  or  may  be  liberated;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  a committee  on  the  subject  of  slaves. 

Dec.  28.  The  senate  was  occupied  the  principal 
part  of  this  day  on  executive  business,  always  trans- 
acted with  closed  doors.  The  legislative  business 
was  of  minor  interest— ihe  bill  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Alabama  into  the  Union,  and  the 
o’her  matters  of  interest,  being  deferred  to  future 
days. 

Dec.  29.  After  some  minor  business,  the  senate 
again  went  into  the  consideration  of  executive  bu 
siness. 

Dec.  30.  Mr.  Tait  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be 
instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  au- 
thorising by  law  the  purchase  of  live  oak  timber 
suitable  for  building  sloops  of  war,  or  other  small 
vessels  necessary  for  the  naval  service. 

The  senate  Resumed  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Roberts  on  the 
29th  inst.  and  agreed  thereto:' 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs 
Be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  enquire 
whether  the  rules,  regulations,  and  instructions 
for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  com- 
municated to  the  senate  by  the  message  of  the 
president,  on  the  20th  of  April  last,  are  conforma- 
ble to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  ent  itled  “an  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  for  establishing  a 
navy  department,”  by  adding  thereto  a board  of 
navy  commissioners;  and  whether  or  not  they  in- 
conveniently interfere  with  other  acts  of  congress 
relating  to  the  naval  establishment,  and  how  far 
they  may  appear  to  be  expedient;  and  also  whether 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  legislative  provision  may  be 
necessary  to  give  them  the  force  and  effect  of  law. 

Several  bills  were  received  from  the  other  house 
Tor  concurrence. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  after  which  it  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec  24.  Mr.  Marr  from  Ten.  appeared 
and  took  his  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  the  naval  committee 
were  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  propriety  of 
authorising,  by  law,  the  purchase  of  the  timber, 
particularly  live  oak,  necessary  for  building  twenty 
sloops  dr  other  small  vessels  of  War. 


and  report  the  same  annually  to  the  secrttary  of 
war. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Cobb , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  State*! 
be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  this  house, 
if  in  his  opinion  the  same  should  no  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  public  interest,  copies  of  the  corres- 
pondence, if  any,  between  the  dep  a tment  of  war 
and  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in  answer  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  latter  to  the  former,  dated  on  the  first 
of  June  in  the  present  year,  communicated  to  this 
house  on  the  12th  inst.  and  also,  the  correspon- 
dence, if  any,  between  the  department  of  war  and 
general  Andrew  Jackson,  in  answer  to  the  letter 
of  latter,  of  the  date  of  the  7th  May,  1818,  also 
communicated  to  this  house  on  the  12lh  inst. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  James 

Dufour,  and  associates,  being  put  on  its  passage 

was  rejected  by  yeas  and  nays.  For  it  65;  against 
it  66  [On  Monday  following  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
consider this  bill,  when  it  was  referred  to  a select 
committee.  But  on  Tuesday,  by  a private  letter 
just  then  received,  it  appeared  the  payment  re- 
quested to  be  deferred  had  been  made,  though  at 
a great  loss — and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.] 

Adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

Monday,  Dec.  28.  A message  was  received  front 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  J.  J, 
Monroe,  his  private  secretary, . transmitting,  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  this  house,  of  the 
15th  inst.  a report  of  such  further  correspondence 
and  proceedings,  in  relation  to  our  affairs  with 
Spain,  as  it  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest  to  divulge.  The  message,  report 
and  documents  accompanying  it,  (comprising  a 
volume  of  about  360  pages)  wefe  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  to  be  printed. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  bouse  a letter  from 
Thomas  Dunn,  the  sergeant  at  arms  of  this  house, 
stating  that  John  Anderson  has  instituted  a suit 
against  him  on  a charge  of  false  imprisonment,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  arrested  and  held  in 
custody  the  said  Anderson,  under  an  order  of  the 
house;  which  letter  was  referred  to  the  judiciary 
oommittee. 

Af*r  debate,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ebenezer 
Stevens  was  rejected. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  29.  Mr.  H JVelson,  from  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  to  whom  lmd  been  referred  the 
letter  of  the  sergeant  at  arms,  respecting  the  suit 
commenced  against  him  by  John  Anderson,  re- 
ported a resolution  authorising  and  requesting 
the  speaker  to  employ  such  counsel,  as  he  may 
think  proper,  to  defend  the  suit  brought  by  John 
Anderson  against  the  said  Thomas  Dunn,  and  that 
the  expenses  be  defrayed  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  house:  which  resolution  was  concurred 
in. 

A reconsideration  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  E. 
Stevens,  rejected  yesterday,  was  proposed  and 
strongly  objected  to— but  after  two  hours  debate, 
it  was  agreed  to  reconsider  it— and  it  was  referred 
to  a select  committee. 

The  bill  reported  at  the  last  session,  authoring 
a subscriptTbii  tt>  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
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canal  company,  being  called  as  the  order  of  the 
day, 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tucker , that  as  Mr. 
M’Lane,  who'reported  the  bill,  was  absent,  as  one 
of  the  bank  committee — it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  internal  improvement. 

Wednesday , Dec.  30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes , 
two  thousand  additional  copies  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  of  the  message  of  the  president  and  docu- 
ments, transmitted  to  congress  on  the  28th,  (re- 
specting our  relations  with  Spain.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson , of  Ky.  the  committee 
on  the  post  office  were  instructed  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  authorising  the  establishment  of 
a post  route  from  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  to  New  Or- 
leans, Louisiana,  by  steam  boats  or  otherwise. 

This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  hearing  reports 
upon,  and  considering  private  claims. 

0 ^Thursday,  Dec.  31.  In  consequence  of  the 
decease  of  George  Mumford,  esq.  a representative 
from  North  Carolina,  no  business  was  transacted 
•Jn  congress  this  day.  The  order  of  bis  funeral  was 
arranged  to  take  place  to-morrow,  (Jan.  1,  1819) 

and  in  respect  to  the  'memory  of  this  estimable 

gentleman,  each  house  agreed  to  wear  crape  on  the 
left  arm  for  one  month. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  treaty  lately  concluded  with  Great  Britain 
. is  now  understood  to  be  before  the  senate — and  its 
provisions  will  probably,  soon  be  better  known  than 
by  common  report. 

John  Geddes , esq.  has  been  elected  governor  of 
South  Carolina.  A-  resolution  has  been  offered  by 
the  committee  to  appropriate  the  annual  sum  of 
$200,000  for  ten  years  to  internal  improvements. 

Major  gen.  William  Youngblood,  has  been  elected 
by  the  legislature,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  Same 
state. 

A bill  has  passed  the  senate  of  South  Carolina, 
and  passed  a second  reading  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  73,  nays  30— re- 
pealing the  laws  of  that  state  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves.  The  chief  reason  assigned  for 
this  proceeding  is,  that  great  numbers  are  intro- 
duced contrary  to  law.  The  bill  has  since  passed 
into  a law. 

The  governor  of  South  Carolina,  has  issued  his 
proclamation  announcing  the  election  of  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  to  serve  in  the  next  congress,  viz: — 
Charles  Pinckney , William  Lowndes,  James  Irvin , 
James  Overstreet,  Starling  Tucker(  Eldred  Simkins, 
Elias  Earle , John  M‘  Crery  and  Joseph  Brevard. 

Insolent  proceeding.  A vessel  called  the  Hornet, 
fitted  out  at  Baltimore,  being  suspected  as  in- 
tended for  a privateer,  and  having  left  the  port 
without  the  usual  formalities,  the  revenue  cutter 
was  sent  after  her,  and  took  possession  oflier  whilst 
yet  in  the  Patapsco,  leaving  the  lieut.  of  the  cutter 
m charge  to  bring  her  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Me 
Henry  as  sor-n  as  the  wind  favored.  The  next 
morning  after  that,  the  19th  ult.says  the  account,  a 
fine  breeze  blowing  from  the  N.  W.  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  brig  JJuerreydon  came  down  the  river,  and 
passing  near  to  the  Hornet,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  latter  gave  threecheers,  which  being  answered 
from  the  brig,  the  first  lieut.  of  the  Hornet,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  orders  and  remonstrance  of  lieut. 
Marshall,  (of  the  cutter)  got  the  schooner  under 
weigh,  and  proceeded  down  after  the  Ptierreydon, 
her  crew  manifesting  their  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  lieutenant,  by  answering 
them  with  three  cheers. 


As  they  were  proceeding  for  sea,  lieut.  Marshal), 
attempting  to.  speak  a vessel,  was  ordered  to  be 
seized  and  carried  below — finally,  the  pirates  re- 
leased him  at  the  Capes.  On  information  of  this 
outrage  reaching  Norfolk,  some  bustle  was  made 
to  arrest  the  Hornet,  but  before  any  thing  could  be 
done,  she  had  effected  her  escape. 

Another  account  gives  U9  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  proceeding  to  sea  with- 
out a regular  clearance,  until  the  officer  from  the 
cutter  was  put  on  board;  and  denies  the  Get  that 
that  officer  was  in  any  other  way  badly  treated, 
except  in  being  carried  off. 

The  Hornet  is  called  a Chilian  privateer — her 
captain’s,  name  is  said  to  be  Ozorei  One,  Beaty 
1st,  Lake,  2nd,  and  Smith,  3d  lieut.  Mr.  Marshall, 
however  says,  she  has  not  a commission  of  any  kind. 

Ohio.  The  votes  for  governor  lias  been  officially 
counted  and  stood  as  follows: 

For  Ethan  Allen  Brown,  30  754 

James  Dunlap,  „ 8,075 


Majority,  22,679 

Six  counties  failed  to  make  returns. 
Massachusetts.  So  far  as  the  election  of  mem- 
bers for  the  next  congress  is  ascertained,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  state  will  be  represented  by  ten  re- 
publicans and  six  federalists. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  it  is  stated,  has  made  known  his 
determination  speedily  to  return  to  the  U.  States, 
and  retire  to  his  former  residence  in  Pennsylvania. 

James  Preston,  esq.  has  been  re-elected  governor 
of  Virginia/ 

The  commissioners  of  the  navy  are  advertising  for 
a great  number  of  jackets,  trowsers,  shirts,  &c.  &c. 
—and  will  give  a preference  to  American  manufac- 
tures. 

Lake  Ene.  We  see  accounts  of  the  shipwreck, 
or  driving  ashore,  of  no  less  than  eight  vessels  on 
lake  Erie,  in  a late  storm.  This  lake  appears  to  be 
much  subject  to  such  disasters 

Missouri.  The  emigration  to  Missouri  is  so  great 
as  to  furnish  a home  market,  at  very  high  prices 
for  all  the  provisions,  raised  in  the  territory — thus, 
wheat  is  $1  per  bushel,  beef  at  6 and  pork  at  $8 
per  cwt. — corn  50  cents  per  bushel,  he. 

William  Logan,  esq.  has  been  elected  a senator 
of  the  United  Spates,  from  Kentil'  ky,  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  next,  vice  Mr.  Talbot, 
whose  period  of  service  will  then  expire.  The 
votes  were,  for  Mr.  Logan  67,  for  col.  11.  M.  John- 
son, 55— the  latter  was  not  a. declared  candidate 
for  the  office,  and  it  is  said  that  his  friends  intend 
to  support  him  for  governor  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Public  lands. — By  a report  from  the  land  office, 
in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, it  appears  that  the  amount  due  to  the 
United  Slates  for  purchases  of  the  public  lands 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  is  $7,290,489.  The 
lands  sold  prior  to  the  year  1812,  have  been  paid 
for,  or  have  reverted  to  the  United  States,  because 
the  period  of  original  credit  and  the  extension  of 
time  for  payment,  (three  years)  have  expired.  The 
whole  amount  of  sales  during  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod have  been  14,447,675;  and  there  have  been  re- 
ceived, bv  the  United  States,  8,615,055  dollars. 

Erie , Pa.  Dec.  12.  Lake  Erie  has  fallen  ab  ut 
two  feet  and  a half  perpendicular,  since  the  1st  of 
August  last.  The  prevailing  winds  have  been  from 
the  west,  and  the  season  has  been  remarkably  dry. 

Ten  thousand  and  fifty  three  barrels  of  salt  have 
been,  landed  in  this  place  the  present  season.  About 
one  hundred  flat  bottomed  boats  have  been  built  at 
Waterford,  to  transport  it  down  the  river: 
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Agricultural  Address. 


Address  of  Le  liny  tie  Chanmont,  esq.  president  of 

the  Jefferson  county  agricultural  society,  on  the 

anniversary  meeting  of  said  society,  :n  0;t.  181-5. 
Gent -emeu  of  the  agricultural  society 

of  Jefferson  county , anti  fellow  citizens — 

l feel  encouraged  by  the  indulgence  shown  me 
on  a former  occasion,  less  solemn  it  is  true,  but 
not  less  trying*  because  l was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  addressing  the  public  in  a language  which  to 
me  is  foreign. 

I must  acknowledge  that  I am  still  in  much  need 
of  your  lenity,  having  composed  this  address  while 
laboring  under  great  mental  pain.  But  it  is  not  the 
Howery  orname.it  of  diction  which  is  expected  from 
me.  No:  I flatter  myself,  that  you  will  be  content 
with  hearing,  in  plain  farmer  like  language,  the 
sentiments  of  one  so  much  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  success  of  this  association,  and  who,  hav- 
ing travelled  a great  part  of  his  life  with  a spirit  of 
agricultural  observation,  is  able,  with  due  submis- 
sion to  your  enlightened  judgments,  to  point  out 
Improvements  and  suggest  experiments  which  may 
prove  advantageous  to  our  country. 

Let  us  first  address  bur  warmest  and  most  hum- 
ble acknowledgements  to  the  great  Creator  of  man 
kind  for  the  numerous  favors  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us  this  year.  Were  they  not  recorded  in  the  re- 
port of  your  viewing  committee,  which  will  be  read 
to  you,  I would  with  gratitude  enumerate  them 
here.  How  impressive  was  that  sentiment  upon 
me,  when  returning  into  this  country  in  May  last,  I 
was  surprised  with  the  advanced  state  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  the  6th  of  that  month  I had  seen  ice  in 
fields  near  New  York,  and  severe  frosts  had,  at  the 
same  time,  done  great  injuries  in  Pennsylvania  and 
south  of  that  stale.  Certainly  those  who  judge  of 
our  climate  only  by  our  degree  of  latitude,  would 
have  thought  we  were  shivering  with  cold,  at  a time 
when  we  were  enjoying  the  most  agreeable  wea- 
ther. The  fact  is  that  since  the  23d  of  April  last  no 
frost  has  been  experienced  till  some  time  last  week, 
when  it  occasioned  no  injury;  and  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  county  in  which  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  it  even  at  that  lime.  This  will  astonish 
some  of  my  hearers,  who,  coming  from  a country 
south  of  the  Mohawk,  have  witnessed  there,  in  the 
month  of  August,  a frost  which  nipped  the  corn 
and  buck-wheat  to  such  a degree  as  to  prevent 
their  arriving  to  perfect  maturity.  1 mention  these 
fuels  respecting  our  climate,  as  they  come  in  aid 
to  prove  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  our  rela 
tive  situation  with  lake  Ontario,  f >r  the  mildness  of 
our  winters,  comparatively  with  that  of  some  more 
southern  positions. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  for  several  years  past  expe- 
rienced at  different  ti  nes,  a severity  of  weather 
which  was  a great  dis  Appointment  to  us,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  a happy  succession  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful and  benignant  seasons,  for  many  years  from  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country.  But  had  we,  in 
those  ;lays  of  vexation,  compared  our  situation  wilh 
that  of  others,  we  would  not  have  found  cause  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  our  lot.  Had  we  at  those  sea 
Sons,  instead  of  confining  our  views  to  our  own  par- 
ticular calamity,  extended  them  so  us  to  embrace 
Vol  XV.'—  2>, 


he  whole  northern  part  of  the  world,  we  would 
have  seen  the  same  cause  producing  similar  effect** 
throughout  the  whole,  for  it  is  a fad,  now  sufiaci- 
e.iiiy  notorious;  ihat  in  1816,  when  we  had  the  most 
severe  seasons,  there  was  ; ot  a month  in  the  year 
that  'hey  did  not  witness  the  presence  of  frost  in 
part  of  Virginia  not  far  from  Washington;  and  not 
only  in  N arth  America,  but  even  in  all  Europe.  The 
cause  of  this  was  not  at  that  time  known,  although 
several  unsatisfactory  ones  was  assigned;  but  at  this 
day,  most,  if  not  all,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  owing  to  immense  float i og  fields  of  ice,  which 
had  been  s. pirated  from  the  arctic  r gions.  Sortie 
ofthem  are  estimated  to  be  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  many  miles  in  circumference.  This 
wonderful  phenomenon  was  observed  in  the  sum- 
mer months  of  the  year  1815,  ’16  and  ’17,  but  par- 
ticularly in  1816  It  is  supposed  that  those  great 
masses  of  ice  which  occupy  the  mid  channel  be- 
tween Greenlaud  and  Spitsbergen,  hare  been  en- 
larged yearly  by  a succession  of  icebergs  unifing 
themselves  together,  till  their  own  accumulated 
magnitude  and  weight,  with  the  action  of  an  imped- 
ed current,  burst  their  fetters,  and  bore  them  uwav 
to  the  southward.  Mr.  Scoresby,  an  experienced 
navigator  of  the  Greenlaud  seas,  estimaies  the  sur- 
face of  tire  fields  of  ice  so  carried  away,  to  be  not 
less  than  eighteen  thousand  square  miles.  Many 
of  them  have  been  observed  as  far  south  as  the  for 
tieth  parallel  latitude,  advancing  slowly  towards 
their  annihilation,  an  event  which  we  may  confident 
ly  believe  to  have  taken  place,  since  we  have  en* 
joyed  as  good  a season  as  we  had  in  the  former 
years  of  our  settlement. 

The  disagreeable  changes  of  climate  which  have 
been  of  late  years  experienced  by  the  people  of  En- 
gland are  by  them  attributed  by  the  descent  of 
ice  in  the  Atlantic;  and  tiiey  also  charge  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ice  in  the  coast  of  Greenland,  the 
deteriorations  of  their  climate  since  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  are  so  elated  at  the  removal  of 
what  they  consider  the  principal  cause  of  this  evil, 
that  they  think  tiiey  already  hold  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  western  breeze,  and  those  soft  and  gentle 
zephyrs,  so  beautifully  described  by  their  poets^ 
They  anticipate  the  happy  moment  of  reviving  those 
vineyards  which  were  planted  with  success  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  Homans;  and  the  melting  of  those  ice 
fields  seems  for  them  the  renewal  of  the  miracle 
which  converted  the  water  into  wine. 

We  cannot,  then,  be  considered  unreasonable  in 
our  expectations  when  we  look  only  for  the  return 
of  those  seasons  which  a few  years  ago  we  enjoyed 
without  intermission. 

Let  us  then  rejoice,  but  at  the  same  time  let  u* 
improve. 

Here,  gentlemen,  I am  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
questing every  favorable  allowance,  while  endea 
voring  to  accomplish,  as  far  as  my  feeble  means 
permit,  one  of  the  most  important  objects  which 
agricultural  societies  have  had  in  view  in  appoint- 
ing annual  addresses.  I am  about  to  suggest  ideas 
of  improvement  and  sketcli  out  plana  of  experi- 
ment which  may  be  put  in  operation  with  some 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

In  Europe  and  the  old  cultivated  soUiilriesg  thf 
first  science  of  the  farmer  is  that  of-re-produstioiH 
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it  begins  by  destruction,  and  it  requires  no 
snv  11  decree  of  dexterity  and  skill  to  effect  H is  to 
ihihMt  advantage.  Hence  it  is  that  the  North 
a mericans  are  the  most  able  and  successful  woo:, 
cutters  in  the  world.  I would  suggest,  however, 
that  this  destruction  of  wood  is  not  made  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  comfort  of  their  families  or  Lie 
wants  of  their  posterity.  The  baneful  effects  of 
tins  last  error  have  been  severely  felt  m the  vicim- 
tv  of  some  great  cities  of  the  United  States  where, 
j;’,  some  winters,  fire  wood  is  as  dear  as  in  the  great 

taKhof  importance  not  to  follow  the  too  general 
practice  of  cutting  all  the  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  habitation.  I would  propose  that  you  select 
near  your  house  the  finest  grove  of  trees  giving  the 
preference  to  that  part  of  the  forest  which  is  to  the 
north  and  west,  to  protect  you  and  your  gardens 

from  the  more  unfriendly  wines;  and  while  the  l - 
moter  part  of  this  reserve  remains  m its  natural 
state  for  future  use,  the  other  may  be  gradual!) 
cleared,  as  the  want  of  wood  will  require,  reserve* 
the  sugar  maple  and  beech.  There,  in  the  spring, 
you  will  make  your  sugar  with  convenience  and 
ease.  The  distance  of  these  trees  one  from  another 
will  permit  vou  to  select  those  you  may  want,  and 
give  the  preference  to  the  decayed.  Independent!) 
of  the  advantages  which,  m this  country,  the  beech 
tree  is  known  to  possess,  in  France  they  draw  wo 
more  from  that  precis  tree.  I hey  cut  its > low 
branches  in  the  month  of  August,  and  suck  them 
like  iiav.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  sheep,  and  a 
good  substitute  for  hay.  With  the  beech  nuts 
they  make  an  oil  next  m goodness  to  the  olive.  A 
great  quantity  of  this  oil  is  made  at  Comp.egne 
near  Paris.  A farmer,  who  has  a large  family  of 
young  children,  might,  with  their  labor  aione  in 
the  year  when  the  beech  nut  is  abundant,  make  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  for  his  own  use,  if  in 
tile  vicinity  of  an  oil  mill.  The  grass  w.ll,  m pro- 
cess of  time,  grow  beautifully  under  these  lofty 
trees,  which  will  admit  the  free  circulation  of  the 
sir,  and  the  advantages  of  such  a disposition  of 
your  reserve  wood  will  be  manifold,  both  lor  man 
and  beast.  But  here,  where  th€  sugar  map  e is  so 
abundant,  and  where  the  seasons  in  general  are  so 
propitious  for  manufacturing  its  sap  into  sugar,  the 
early  produce  of  such  a reserve  would  be  more  than 
a sufficient  inducement  for  adopting  the  salutary 
measure  proposed.  An  easy  access  to  all  the  sugar 
trees  will  be  offered  jou,  and  at  the  same  time  hat 
vou  save  a great  deal  of  your  labor,  you  will  collect 
From  each  acre  a much  larger  quantity  of  sap. 

The  great  benefit  which  the  farmer  derives  from 
clearing  new  land,  is  often  the  cause  of  his  neglect- 
lng  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  after  reaping 
the  first  crop,  to  prevent  the  greatest  enemy  of 
the  farmer  from  invading  the  field  he  has  .eft  m a 
defenceless  state.  I mean  the  pernicious  weeds. 
He  may  prevent  their  growth  by  giving  full  posses 
sion  of  his  virgin  soil  to  the  friendly  plants,  winch 
would  amply  compensate  him  for  this  exclusive 
right.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  cultivator  of  nev. 
land  surrounded  by  woods,  as  the  access  to  his 
fields  is  in  the  beginning  almost  confined  to  what  he 
chooses  to  admit.  The  plants  which  were  feeding 
on  the  soil  previous  to  the  destruction  of  the  trees, 
Indebted  to  them  for  their  protection  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  are  too  weak  to  contend  with  plants  m- 
t mately  connected  with  and  bent-fitted  by  his  pow- 
erful influence.  They  give  up  to  the  new  corners, 
and,  as  a great  agriculturalist  has  observed,  “Die  r 
digenous  weeds  of  this  country  are  few,  becau.-- 
the  children  of  the  forest,  as  well  of  the  vegetable 


as  of  thear.mnal  tribes,  fly  the  haunts  of  men.”  If 
then  the  improvident  cultivator  admits  the  foreign 
foe,  he  must  be  the  sufferer,  and  submit  to  as 
much  trouble  in  dispossessing  this  intruder,  as  he 
had  originally  in  removing  the  trees.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  preference  giving  to  the  clearing  of 
new  lands  and  increasing  the  profits  so  as  to  come 
one  day  strong  in  cash  as  well  as  in  hands,  to  re- 
conquer the  invaded  fields.  It  is  true  the  tempta- 
tion is  great.  The  clearing  of  new  land  in  this 
country  has  proved  much  less  expensive  and  more 
beneficial  than  had  been  contemplated.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  that  the  clearing  of  an  acre  of  our 
land,  and  sowing  it  with  wheat,  will  cost  less  'ban 
the  working,  manuring  and  sowing  with  wheat  an 
acre  in  either  of  those  rich  counties,  Bucks  o. 
Westchester,  which  are  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
one  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  of  New  York.  In 
this  calculation  the  price  of  the  potash  is  deducted 
from  the  expense  of  clearing;  but  then  the  differ- 
ence is  such,  that  the  cultivator,  if  he  is  dexterous 
and  fortunate  in  collecting  the  ashes,  could  with 
that  difference  pay  the  whole  cost  of  his  land. 

Will  the  crop  yield  as  much?  Certainly,  and  on 
an  average  more. 

If  you  want  a new  specimen  of  the  great  produce 
of  those  new  fields,  you  will  find  it,  among  othei  s 
this  year,  in  one  of  an  hundred  acres,  belonging  to 
that  Cincinnatus  we  saw  this  morning  with  so  much 
dexterity  managing  the  plough.  Several  of  the 
viewing  committee  have  give'*  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  those  hundred  acres  would  yield  between 
three  and  four  thousand  bushels.  One  of  them  has 
declared  to  me  that  he  was  sure  it  would  not  be 
less  than  four  thousand. 

This  great  advantage,  instead  of  rendering  the 
cultivator  negligent  of  his  new  field,  ought  to 
prompt  him  to  be  more  uttenlive  to  i';  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many  by  whom 
this  attention  lias  beeu  bestowed,  and  they  are  the 
best  farmers.  , , „ 

To  those  let  me  introduce  the  most  valuable  ot 
all  grasses,  the  Luzerne,  which  is  the  best  defender 
of  a rich  soil  against  noxious  weeds;  but  you  must 
first  deliver  it  free  from  them,  and  in  a good  stater 
of  cultivation;  after  which  you  may  leave  the  Lu- 
zerne to  work  for  its  maintenance,  and  I may  add 
more  properly  for  your  own.  It  is  the  first  to  come 
to  the  sustenance  of  your  cattle  in  the  spring,  and 
the  last  to  abandon  them  in  the  fall.  You  may 
safely  calculate  upon  three  or  four  crops  during 
that  time.  Those  who  wish  to  give  themselves  to 
the  clearing  of  new  lands  without  abandoning  the 
old,  must  cherish  this  plant,  which  can  remain 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  in  the  ground  and  give  you 
abundant  crops  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 
Much  more — the  Luzerne  will,  during  that  time, 
conquer  for  vou  a new  soil,  and  offer  you  the  yearly 
tribute  it  will  draw  from  the  depth  of  three,  four 
and  five  feet,  arid  sometimes  more.  If  at  any  time 
it  is  convenient,  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years 
of  its  duration,  to  turn  the  field  into  grain,  you 
will  find  the  soil  at  least  as  productive  as  wlie  first 
cleared,  and  without  the  help  of  manure.  If  you 
have  allowed  a sufficient  time  for  the  stumps  to  r-,v, 
no  field  can  offer  more  advantage  to  the  farmer  for 
many  years  to  come. 

As  the  Luzerne  is  the  native  of  more  southern 
countries,  I thought  proper,  before  recommending 
lit.  to  make  the  trial  of  itmyse.fi  I planted  it  eight 
years  ago,  in  a place  rather  unfavorable  to  its 
growth.  On  the  26.li  of  May  last,  I brought  xe 
one  jf  our  committees  ot  agriculture  several  stalk.;' 
which  averaged  fourteen  inches.  Fifteen,  days  a*. 
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production.  The  remedy  offered  it  to  take  away, 
iu  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  the  snow  which 

surrounds  the  more  delicate  of  your  fruit  trees, 

To  those  who  have  no It  been  sparing-  enough  ofj  the  one  for  instance  which  produces  the  peach,  so 
their  fencing  wood,  I would  recommend  the  plant  ts  to  let  the  roots  have  their  share  of  the  co.d. 


7*i er,  the  stalk  of  the  same  root  measured  twenty- 
inches.  One  stalk  of  the  same  root,  which  had  not 
been  cut,  measured  thirty-two  inches 


iug  of  young  hemlock  to  make  hedg:s.  1 met  with 
s'mdi,  re* r Philadelphia,  on  the  farm  of  judge  He 


Then  let  the  snow  bo  the  cover  which  will  foster 
*his  protecting  cold  till  a period  more  desirable 


ters,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  j far  the  vegetation  of  the  tree. 


l'he  mangel  worzel,  a species  of  beet,  which 
grows  remarkable  well  in  ih is  country,  is  allowed 


ists  of  the  age,  whose  example  alone  must  have 

great  weight.  . 

It  was  for  sometime  doubted  by  many  whether  j to  be  a most  valuable  food  for  the  milch  cows, 
this  county  would  ever  become  favorable  to  the  : and  is  equally  good  for  feeding  pigs.  It  will  prove, 

■ ‘ I hope,  an  advantageous  addition  to  our  agricul- 

ture. 

I would  recommend  the  yellow  beet  for  the  use 
of  the  table,  in  preference  to  all  others.  It  13  bet- 


growth  ol  fruit  trees.  It  is  true,  that  in  many 
places,  the  first  attempts  were  rather  unsuccessful; 
but  as  those  of  a later  date  have  proved  more  for- 
tunate, I believe  that  all  are  convinced  this  early 
failure  was  owing  to  some  temporary  cause.  Per- j ter  tasted  and  sweeter,  and  cattle  of  every  kind 
haps  it  might  have  been  found  in  the  nature  of  that  I are  extremely  fond  of  it.  I have  cultivated  this 
part  of  the  soil  that  lay  quite  at  the  surface.  Gene- 1 plant  with  great  success  on  my  farm  in  France,  where 
rally,  to  the  depth  of  six  to  teji  inches,  it  is  a black  ; I make  from  it  annually  from  twenty  to  twenty  five 
mould,  made  by  the  annual  decomposition  of  the  thousand  pounds  of  very  good  sugar.  I am  very 
leaves  of  trees  and  small  vegetables.  This  mould  j fur,  however,  from  recommending  it  for  that  pur- 
may  be  top  highly  charged  with  vegetable  matter  j pose,  as  the  attempt  upon  a large  scale  would  be 
to  afford  nourishment  to  fruit  trees.  At  any  rate,  ruinous  here.  The  same  objection  prevails  wiih 
it  has  been  noticed  by  many,  that  though  orchards  greater  force,  against  cultivating  the  vine,  it  re- 


have  been  planted  on  such  land,  and  totally  failed 
yet  a new  attempt  upon  the  same  land,  after  plough- 
ing several  years,  and  warming  it  with  animal 
manure,  have  been  completely  successful.  Let 
this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  few  countries  in  the  world  are  more  congenial 


quires  loo  much  of  the  labor  of  man. 

The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  st ill  more 
valuable  in  the  estimation  of  several  good  rgri- 
culluralists.  It  grows  remarkable  well  in  tins  coun- 
try. 

1 have  observed,  in  the  wilderness  of  this  coun- 


to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  the  plumb,  many  spe-  j try,  a species^of  the  vine  growing  luxuriantly  and 
cies  of  the  cherry,  and  most  of  the  smaller  fruits,  producing  in  this  wild  .state  vary  abundantly*  On 
Such  as  the  strawberry,  raspberry,  and  currant,  J mentioning  the  Let,  I was  surprised  lo  learn  that 
whice  are  found  to  grow  iux-iantly,  producing  in  this  particular  species  was  very  common;  and  I was 
the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  much  to  be  regret-  further  informed,  that  a species  of  grape  much 
ted  that  so  many  have  neglected  this  subject,  since  larger  and  better  flavored,  had  been  brought  a con- 
tlie  result  of  late  experiments  must  have  effectuil- 1 siderable  distance  from  the  south,  and  found  to 
ly  removed  every  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  future  j flourish  admirably  well  in  this  county.  Though  I 
attempts.  The  expense  of  planting  an  orchard  is  am  led  to  believe,  from  this  circumstance,  thu;  die 


trivial,  compared  with  its  advantages,  considering 
it  merely  as  a source  of  profit.  Hut  the  comforta- 
ble luxury  it  affords  is  of  itself  a sufficient  induce- 
ment; and  I might  further  add,  if  necessary,  that  a 


grape  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  l would  not 
recommend  it  except  as  a rui  in  for  the  table.  F..r 
wine  we  have  a substitute  in  the  currant,  which 
grows  here  to  great  perfection,  and  little  expense 


man  of  spirit  would  draw  encouragement  from  the' of  cultivation. 

circumstance,  that  a good  orchard  is  the  greatest  | The  fertility  of  our  new  lands,  is  the  principal 
ornament  of  a farm,  and  gives  the  stranger  a favora-  j cause  of  our  inatteution  to  manure.  You  will  Agree 
ble  opinion  of  the  wealth,  taste,  comfort  and  econo-  j with  me,  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  none  at  all 
mv  of  the  owner;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  sight  [than  to  curry  it  ou  the  soil  in  such  a state  as  to  i.:- 
of  a farm  destitute  of  this  useful  improvement  j troduce  and  nourish  weeds.  I would  strong! v re- 
gives him  the  idea  of  barrenness  and  indolence,  j commend  the  mixture  of  lime  with  your  stable*  . 
Those  who  have  neglected  the  planting  of  fruit  nure,  by  which  means  the  seeds  and  other  noxi  us 
trees  would  do  well  to  visit  some  of  the  flourishing  j substances  are  destroyed,  and  the  quality  of  the 
orchards  at  a small  distance  from  this  village.  1 manure  improved.  Plaster  has  not  been  sufli  ie ot-- 
There  they  would  receive  a lively  rebuke  for  the  ly  tried  in  this  country.  1 have  used  it  with  gre.-.t 

success  in  sandy  loam,  from  which  I had  this  year 
three  crops  of  clover.  If  you  do  not  choose  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  plaster,  you  may  use  iirn.% 
which  has  been  employed  with  equal  success,  and 
which  may  be  procured  in  great  abundance  in  this 
country. 

Among  the  various  subjects  to  which  I would 


pasi,  and  great  encouragement  fur  amending  in  fu- 
ture. Some  will  regret  that  the  owners  of  those 
fine  orchards  have  not  extended  their  industry  to 
the  cultivation  of  peach  trees.  Why  would  they 
not  grow  here,  when  years  ago,  a number  of  those 
fruits  arrived  to  their  due  maturity  in  one  of  the 
most  northern  positions  of  this  county,  at  the  old 


ferry  upon  the  St.  Lawrence?  Hut  . I must  give  call  your  attention,  I cannot  omit  bees.  In  many  of 
place  to  a judicious  observation  made  by  an  expe-  the  extensive  forests  of  America,  these  insects  a;  e 
rienced  gardener  lately  come  into  this  country  found  in  a wild  state;  but  in  none  of  them  are  th  v 
We  do  not  lee  the  roots  of  our  fruit  trees  have  a found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  ours;  a pr  of 
sufficient  share  of  the  cold  in  the  winter.  Some-  that  our  climate  is  perfectly  congenial  to  . •;< ... 
times,  before  the  ground  is  sufficiently  frozen  to  and  that  the  flowers  'f  our  forests  affords  them  m . 


reach  the  most  nutritive  roots  of  our  fruit  trees, 
the  srtow  fills,  and  communicates  a genial  warmth 
to  the  earth,  which,  accompanied  with  the  moisture 
of  the  melting  snow,  starts  the  vegetation  too  early. 
Then  comes  the  late  fronts,  which  finding  the  trees 
too  far  advanced  gives  them  a check  fatal  to  their 


only  suitable  but  ample  supplies  of  fo 'd.  Thomdv 
I am  not  able  from  experience  to  say  much  resp«  cl- 
ing them,  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of  tbeirbei  g 
natives  of  this  country,  the  ease  and  cheapness  of, 
keeping  them,  their  w mderful  increase  aiid  great* 
industry  in  amassing  such  stores  in  so  short  a time. 
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to  :elber  with  the  various  uses  to  which  their  honey 
ss  applied,  afford  motives  sufficient  for  me  to  r*- 
eomm?nd  them  to  the  attention  of  the  practical  as 
well  as  the  philosophical  farmer. 

The  rearing1  of  oattle  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  practical  firmer;  and  being  intimately  connect 
ed  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  require 
the  earliest  and  moA  persevering  attention  of  this 
society.  I feel  confident  that  our  farmers,  aided 
by  their  good  sense,  and  native  enterprise,  and  fa- 
vored by  the  climate  and  soil,  will  make  speedy 
and  ample  amends  for  their  former  inattention  to 
this  subject.  A few  of  our  most  worthy  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  yesterday  exhibited  public  spe- 
cimens of  cattle  which  would  do  honor  to  the  old- 
est and  most  improved  parts  of  our  country.  On 
recurring  to  these  I think  I may  dispense  with  much 
that  right  otherwise  have  been  necessary  to  say, 
in  order  to  excite  a spirit  of  general  emulation. 

Your  dairies  are  susceptible  of  improvements,  es- 
pecially in  the  north  of  this  county.  You  will  find 
great  encouragement  in  making  butter  and  cheese; 
and  your  cattle  will  ftad,  in  (he  woods,  indepen- 
dently of  your  meadows,  a Nourishment  upon  which 
they  fatten  very  fast  in  the  fall. 

The  effect  of  manufactures  upon  our  agriculture 
is  generally  known.  The  promising  specimen  we 
have  of  the  product  of  this  important  branch  of  our 
Industry,  evinces  that  there  is  in  this  country  a 
laudable  spirit,  to  which  the  report  of  our  commit- 
tees will,  I trust,  do  ample  justice,  and  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  longer  on  a subject  so 
highly  interesting.  Never  trill  our  fair  country 
women  appear  more  attractive  than  when  adorned 
in  the  produce  of  their  own  industry;  and  their  ex- 
ample will  rio  doubt  have,  upon  the  community  at 
large,  the  most  desirable  effect. 

Gentlemen  of  this  society : 

I do  not  know  r more  laudable  end  our  society 
.could  have  in  view  than  that  of  preventing  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  I wish  I could,  without  tiring 
the  patience  of  my  audience,  represent  here  ali 
their  pernicious  effects  upon  the  human  mind  and 
body.  Poverty  and  ruin,  crimes  and  infamy,  dis- 
eases and  death,  would  be  found  the  leading  fea- 
tures lit  this  woeful  detail. 

livery  reflecting  man  is  sensible  of  the  infinite 
advantages  which  would  result  in  favor  of  humani- 
ty and  morality,  if  some  efficient  plan  were  devis- 
ed f>r  preventing  the  too  general  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  To  those  who  believe,  that  they  increase 
the  strength  and  fortitude  of  the  body,  against  fa- 
tigue and  hardship,  I would  oppose  the  opinion  of 
many  observing  and  experienced  men,  particularly 
of  the  celebrated  general  Moreau,  who  assent 
that  from  long  experience  in  his  army,  he  has  found 
that  those  soldiers  who  abstained  entirely  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  used  altogether  water, 
beer,  or  such  simple  drinks,  were  not  only  more 
healthy,  but  much  stronger,  could  endure  greater 
fatigue,  were  much  more  moral;  more  abedient  to 
orders;  and,  in  a word,  much  more  better  soldiers, 
lil  then,  spirituous  liquors  are  really  so  injurious  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  men,  what  reason  can  be 
alleged  for  continuing  the  use  of  them,  and  who 
will  he  their  advocate? 

Gentlemen  of  the  society-: 

The  incalculable  advantages  resulting  from  agri- 
cultural  societies  seem  to  be  daily  better  under- 
stood, and  regarded  with  increasing  favor.  Ifthera 
are  any  who  do  not  view  these  institutions  in  their 
proper  light,  let  them  attend  to  the  wonderful  ad- 
vantages produced  by  them  in  the  most  enlighten- 
ed nations  cf  Europe.  Let  them  contemplate  Eng- : 


land,  since  sir  John  Sinclair,  that  great  benefactor 
ofhis  country,  has  by  his  example  and  indefatiga- 
ble exertions,  not  only  prompted  the  mo6t  eminent 
men  of  all  ranks,  but  also  the  government,  to  give 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  agriculture.  In 
France,  they  will  find  still  more  powerful  causes  of 
conviction,  though  that  nation  has  not  arrived  to 
the  same  degree  of  improvement  as  its  rival.  This 
in  fact  could  not  be  expected,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  time  when  the  greatest  impulsion 
was  given.  During  a most  cruel  civil  war,  wheo 
millions  of  hands  were  taken  from  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  and  when  the  finest  provinces  in  France 
were  exposed  to  cruel  devastation,  encouraged 
by  private  and  public  exertions,  agriculture  made 
an  astonishing  progress.  At  no  time  did  cultiva- 
tion so  far  extend  its  progress,  nor  industry  so  mul- 
tiply its  products.  The  foreigner  who,  after  read- 
ing the  dreadful  history  of  the  sufferings  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  traverses  her  extensive  plains,  her* 
valleys  and  sloping  hills,  which  display  the  greatest 
fertility,  and  exhibit  the  happy  scenes  of  rural  and 
pastoral  life,  is  tempted  to  su.-pect  the  testimony 
of  his  own  eyes,  and  to  believe  that  be  has  been  se- 
duced by  the  charms  of  a pleasant  dream. 

The  difference  of  climate,  government  and  ha- 
bits, might,  however,  present  an  objection  calculat- 
ed to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  above  cited  ex- 
amples. 

In  my  first  address  I attempted  to  prove,  that  no 
country  in  the  world  was  more  to  be  benefitted  by 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  than  these  United  States.  Permit 
me  now  to  refer  you  to  existing  facts,  which  are  al- 
most under  our  eyes.  The  association  of  Otsego 
county,  being  now  only  at  its  second  exhibition,  is 
of  too  recent  a date  to  present  improvements 
equal  to  Berkshire,  which  began  in  1811.  Yet  in 
its  progress  we  may  find  great  encouragement,  and 
sufficient  cause  for  anticipating  the  greatest  bene- 
fits, by  treading  in  its  steps.  But,  to  carry  convic- 
tion still  further,  l will  here,  gentlemen,  give  you 
word  fur  word  a statement  of  the  prosperous  situa- 
tion of  Berkshire  in  Oct.  1817,  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  ihe  agricultural  society  of  that  county* 
“Only  six  years  ago,  the  agriculture  concerns  of 
the  county  were  stationary-  Few,  if  any  valuable 
improvements  were  attempted.  Indifference  and 
uncommon  apathy  seem  to  have  pervaded  society. — - 
In  1811  the  genius  of  the  country  shook  off  the  slum- 
bers of  our  husbandmen,  and  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment commenced.  Under  the  auspices  of  your  as- 
sociation, a career  of  usefulness  was  resumed  and 
diligently  prosecuted.  The  former  state  of  things 
has  given  way  to  a new  condition,  unfolding  on  us 
improvements,  in  variety  and  usefulness  surpassing 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Every  depart- 
ment of  rural  employment  demonstrates  an  intelli- 
gent cultivation  and  effectual  good  management. — 
In  the  selection  and  rearing  domestic  animals,  more 
correct  information  prevails,  and  greater  emulation 
is  awakened.  The  vast  increase,  variety  and  excel- 
lence in  our  crops,  satisfy  our  warmest  desires,  and 
leave  us  nothing  to  wish  and  nothing  to  envy  in  the 
most  favored  regions  of  the  west.”  Only  six  years, 
gentlemen,  have  been  sufficient  to  work  these  won- 
ders; and  yet  I must  observe,  that  they  for  a long 
time  labored  under  great  disadvantage,  before  they 
could  obtain  the  legislative,  aid  they  were  solicit- 
ing. 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  ob- 
tain in  a much  more  reasonable  time,  this  needful 
assistence;  and  our  hopes  are  consecrated  in  the  ex- 
cellent speech  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
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whose  presence  here,  while  it  merits  our  acknow- r An  early  application  was  made  to  the  command* 
ledffacnenr,  confirms  us  in  the  opinion  that  he  is  | ing  general  of  the  military  district,  for  a force  com- 
guided  by  the  maxim  of  the  great  Fhkdkiuck  o!,  potent  to  the  defence  of  our  frontier,  but  it  was 
Prussia,  that  “the  first  magistrate  ought  to  have  a several  months  before  it  was  even  noticed.  Under 
constant  attention  to  agriculture,  to  promote  plen  these  circumstances  I should  have  shewn  culpable 
tv  and  encourage  industry  and  commerce.”  insensibility  to  the  sudor  mgs  of  my  fellow-citizens, 

’ The  legislature,  during  the  last  session,  evinced  and  to  the  duties  01  the  high  and  important  trust 
a very  favorable  disposition,  which  cannot  but  re- j with  which  you  have  honored  me,  had  I hesitate  4 
ceive  additional  force  on  witnessing  the  sentiments  ■ what  course  to  pursue.  I determined  to  organ  ze 
which  prevail;  nor  can  we  belie've,  that  a state  a force  sufficient  to  inflict  condign  punishment  on 
producing  so  much  talent  and  appropriating  so  "this  miscreant  foe,  and  make  them  feel  that  the 

• 0 frontiers  of  Georgia  were  not  be  devastated  with 

impunity.  At  this  juncture  capt.  Wright  present- 
ed himself,  as  a gentleman  recently  holding*  a com- 


much  money  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of  pro- 
duce, would  neglect  the  most  efficient  means  for 
creating  an  abundance  of  that  commodity;  -an  ob- 
ject which  could  not  be  compassed  more  effectual- j mand  in  the  service  of  the  l mted  States,  and  bear 


ly  than  by  adopting  measures  for  the  support  of 
agricultural  societies. 

We  trust  the  happy  period  is  approaching,  when 
these  societies,  as  also  boards  of  agriculture,  will 
be  instituted  in  every  state;  in  the  midst  of  them  1 
see  rising  pre-eminent  the  national  board  of  agri- 


ng  recommendatory  testimonials  from  persons  of 
high  and  unquestionable  respectability.  This  per- 
son, by  a general  order  of  the  14th  of  April  (a  copy 
of  which,  and  copies  of  all  the  documents  relath  e 
to  this  subject  will  be  laid  before  you)  Avas  autho- 
rized to  collect  the  troops  and  march  them  upon 


culture,  as  the  fountain  to  which  all  information  j the  villages  notorious  as  the  residence  of  the  mur- 
will  arrive,  and  from  which  it  will  be  diffused  derers  and  marauders.  On  nearing  the  Chehaw 

town,  they  were  informed  that  one  of  the  hostile 
chiefs  Avas  harbored  there,  and  conceiving*  the  spirit 
of  their  instructions  warranted  the  measure,  they 


throughout  the  union.  May  we  yet  hail  the  glori 
ous  day,  Avhen  such  »n  institution,  like  the  sun  i: 
his  splendor,  shall  diffuse  light,  animation  and  fer-  of 
tility  wherever  its  influence  shall  extend—' Ti  en  attacked  the  toAvn,  and,  stung  with  the  recollection 
this  country  shall  have  attained  the  summit  of  true  j of  the  merciless  barbarities  exercised  on  theiraeigh- 
happiness  by  securing  her  glorious  independence ! hors  and  relatives,  and  their  supposed  perfidy  corn- 


happi 

forever 


| mitted  in  harboring  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities over  which  humanity  weeps,  and  I deeply 
an.d  sincerely  lament. 

In  the  general  orders,  it.  Avill  he  seen,  that  capt. 
Wright  was  directed  to  call  on  capt.  Bothwell  of 


Legislature  of  Georgia, 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  He-  the  militia  of  this  state,  then  in  the  service  of  the 
presentatives : j United  States,  commanding  at  Fort  Early,  for  part 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratification  and;  of  his  force  if  necessary.  I was  not  certain  that  I 
thankfulness,  that  I am  again,  by  die  blessings  of  had  the  rig’ht  to  call  on  these  troops,  hut  the  emer- 
Divinc  Providence,  permitted  to  meet  you  in  this . gency  of  the  case  left  on  my  mind  no  doubt  of  its 
place.  A retrospect  of  the  period  elapsed  since 1 propriety.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  and  the  re- 
we  last  assembled,  together  widi  something  to  re- i port  of  the  commanding  officer,  whose  statement 
gret,  furnishes  abundant  motives  for  gratitude  and!  was  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  ofli- 
exultation.  For  although  the  unexampled  pros- 1 cers  of  the  detachment,  some  of  whom  are  gent  le- 
perity  of  our  beloved  country  has  experienced)  men  of  high  standing  and  character  in  the  “late,  1 
some  abatement,  arising  from  unfavorable  seasons,  j felt,  satisfied  that  although  tli e orders  given  had 
and  other  natural  visitations,  yet  not  to  an  extent;  been  manifestly  violated,  yet  that  the  motives  which 
calculated  to  alarm  or  depress,  but  rather  to  stimu- ; influenced  the  conduct,  both  of  the  troops  and  the!  r 
late  to  vigilance  and  exertion,  and  to  awaken  in  us,  | officers,  were  more  the  result  of  a sincere  desire  to 
a Suitable  recollection  of  our  dependence  on  the  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  distressing*  scenes 
Almighty  Disposer  ©f  events,  of  which  man,  unin-j  Avhich  had  recently  been  Avitncssed  on  the  frontier, 
terruptedly  prosperous,  is  too  prone  to  be  forget-!  than  any  deliberate  cruelty  or  premeditated  severi- 
ful.  jty.  The  subject,  however,  became  a theme  of 

The  Avar  which  had  commenced  during  the  last  animadversion,  and  a number  of  opposite  state - 
year,  betAveen  the  United  States  and  the  Seminole ; ments  being  made,  both  to  the  executive  and  in 
Indians,  bordering  on  our  southern,  frontier,  has  ‘ the  public  prints,  I deemed  it  necessary,  for  the 
been  terminated  by  a mutual  cessation  of  hostili-  purpose  of  doing*  justice  to  the  Indians  as  well  as 
ties,  without  any  particular  stipulations  for  peace.  to  the  character  of  capt.  Wright,  to  have  him  ar- 

I should  not  enlarge  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  [rested.  An  order  Avas  accordingly  issued  on  the 
blit  for  an  event  connected  with  it,  which  has  ex- [20th  of  May,  directed  to  col.  Marshall  at  Savannah, 
cited  great  interest  throughout  the  state.  The  cir-!  fche  late  residence  of  capt.  Wright,  and  to  Avhich 
cumstance  to  which  I allude,  is  the  late  expedition, ! place  it  Avas  supposed  he  would  immediately  re- 
undertaken  to  retaliate,  and  to  repress  and  chastise  : turn.  Before  he  reached  there,  however,  lie  was 
the  atrocious  audacity  of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  j overtaken  by  an  officer  sent  by  gen.  .Tack  son,  Avho 
two  hostile  villages,  designated  from  their  chief  arrested  him.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hawkins,  pass- 
men Qopannee  and  Phelemme.  ; ing*  through  this  place,  capt.  Wright  was  released 

From  these  dens,  it  Avas  ascertained  they  made  from  the  custody  of  the  Officer,  by  a Avrit  cf  Habeas 
frequent  and  formidable  inroads  upon  our  defence- ; Corpus,  before  the  inferior  court  cf  this  count)  • 
less  frontiers,  marking  their  course  with  the  butch-  j On  the  same  evening,  I issued  an  order  to  the  ad- 
ery  of  our  women  and  children,  and  the  other  ter-  jutant-general  to  arrest  and  confine  him,  determin- 
rific  enormities  peculiar  to  their  barbarous  Avarfare. ! ing  to  refer  the  mode  of  trying  him  to  the  Presi- 
Afflictivc  and  alarming  intelligence  of  these  depre-jdent  of  the  United  States;  Avhich  course  I aaus  the 
dations,  accompanied  by  urgent  demands  for  pro- j more  willing  to  pursue,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been 
tection  from  those  whose  situations  were  most  cx-ithe  dhe  contemplated  by  gen.  Jackson..  But  bo- 
posed,  reached  the  Executive  almost  daily.  fore  a proper  warrant  cculd  be  obtained,  to  enable 
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the  marshal  to  take  him  into  custody,  by  means  of 
a paragraph  in  one'  of  the  Savannah  papers,  lie  as- 
certained that  the  President  had  directed  him  to 
be  prosecuted,  for  the  murder  of  friendly  Indians, 
before  a special  commission  to  be  issued  for  that 


purpose,  conformably  to  an  act  of  congress  of  the  ary  line  between  the  two  states. — They  accordin 


According  to  a resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  30th  of  December  last,  I appointed  a mathema- 
tician, commissioner  and  surveyor,  on  the  part  (f 
this  state,  to  meet  those  on  the  part  of  Tennessee? 
for  the  purpose  of  running  and  marking  the  bound - 


80th  of  March,  1802,  and  being  alarmed  I presume 
at  this  intimation  of  the  danger  that  might  result 
to  him  from  such  trial,  effected  his  escape,  and 
has  not  yet  been  apprehended. 

I have  felt  it  a duty,  to  the  outraged  character  of 
the  state,  fellow-citizens,  to  be  thus  particular  in 
noticing  this  transaction,  as  mistaken  one-sided  hu- 
manity and  meddling  malignity,  have  been  perse- 
veringly  busy  in  distorting  and  disguising,  almost 
every  circumstance  connected  with  the  expedition. 

The  operation  of  our  Penal  Code  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  expense  during  the  poli- 
tical year  just  ended;  the  articles  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  building,  raw  materials  for  the 
employment  of  the  convicts,  and  provisions  for 
their  support,  have  all  been  procured  at  extrava- 
gant prices.  From  the  experiment  of  the  new 
system,  as  far  as  it  lias  proceeded,  we  may  safely 
conclude,  the  period  is  yet  distant,  when  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  labor  of  the  persons  confined, 
will  meet  the  expenditure  incurred. — And  I grieve 
to  remark,  it  Furnishes  but  little  ground  for  the 
benevolent  expectation  being  frequently  realized, 
of  their  moral  reformation,  or  of  restoring  them  to 
society  in  the  character  of  good  citizens.  We  have, 
however,  the  consolation  of  believing,  that  this  sys- 
tem has  been  efficient,  and  by  prudent  manage- 
ment will  continue  to  be  so,  in . restraining  villany 
within  much  narrower  limits,  than  those  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  and  of  course,  impor- 
tantly diminishing  their  depredations  on  society. 

During  the  year  past,  I have  received  from  the 
United  States,  in  drafts  on  the  banks  at  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  377,042  dollars,  73,000  dollars  be- 
ing'the  balance  due  by  the  general  government,  to 
the  state  of  Georgia,  on  account  of  the  sale  of  our 


iy  met  at  the  mouth  of  Nicajack  creek,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee river,  and  after  a laborious  tour  of  several 
weeks,  completed  the  line,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  both  parties. 

By  an  act  of  the  19th  December  last,  I was  au- 
thorized by  the  Legislature,  to  appoint  a suitable 
person  to  examine  our  navigable  water  cof  rses,  who 
was  to  report  to  me  the  practicability  of  improving 
them,  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense,  and  the 
best  mode  by  which  the  object  could  bo  accom- 
plished. After  having  been  frequently  disappoint- 
ed in  attempts  to  procure  a person,  competent  to 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  growing  out  of  objections 
to  being  on  the  river  at  a season  so  unhealthy,  I en- 
gagedwith  Doctor  Willis  Roberts,  of  Putnam  coun- 
ty. He  commenced  at  Fort-Hawkins,  and  examined 
the  Ocmulgee  to  its  junction  with  the  Oconee,  and 
then  returned,  intending  to  commence  again  at 
Barnett’s  Shoals  on  the  Oconee.  Indisposition,  how- 
ever, prevented  him,  and  he  resigned. 

Owing  I apprehend  to  a press  of  business  at  the 
seat  of  government,  it  was  not  until  the  month  oV 
August  hist,  that  I received  an  answer  from  the 
Secretary  of  W ar,  to  several  letters  1 had  written., 
on  the  subject,  informing  me,  that  the  President 
had  appointed  the  Hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  a com- 
missioner, to  run  and  mark  the  lines  designated  ill 
the  late  cessions  of  lands  from  the  Indians  to  the 
United  States,  by  which  a tract  of  country  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  value,  has  been  acquired  for 
the  use  of  this  state.  Mr.  Lumpkin  has  also  been 
appointed  to  run  the  line  from  the  junction  of  Flint 
and  Chatahoochie  rivers,  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary’s, 
wltich  will  form  the  boundary  between  this  state 
and  the  province  of  East  Florida.  Conformably  to 
the  Legislature,  commissioners  have  been  appoint- 


western  lands;  these  drafts  were  deposited  in  the  Jed  on  tlie  part  of  the  state  to  attend  Mr.  Lumpkin 
State  bank  for  collection,  where  they  were  realiz-jin  the  performances  of  these  duties.  It  will  proba- 
ed and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer,  audibly  be  some  time  before  the  lines  are  completed, 
3iave  been  drawn  for  by  him  as  exig-encies  required,  jbut  that  circumstance  should  not  prevent  the  pre- 
Bv 
250, 


y an  act  of  the  last  Legislature,  the  sum  of  j sent  Legislature  from  making  a disposition  of  the 
,000  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  establish-  land,  that  must  eventually  belong’  to  Georgia, 
ment  and  support  of  Free  Schools.  A like  amount]  I beg  leave  to  direct  your  early  attention  to  that 


was  appropriated  for  the 


improvement  of  the  inter- ‘part 
e.  These  sums  I was  di-  liibit 


of  our  Penal  Code  which  was  intended  to  pro- 


| liibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  this  state,  ex- 
rected  to  vest  in  hank,  or  other  profitable  stock,  I cept  on  certain  conditions.  The  violation  of  that 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  intended  to  be  appli-  act  becomes  every  day  more  common,  and  it  is  a 
ed  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned.  The  neces-i  lamentable  fact,  that  this  abominable  traffic,  has  so 
sary  enquiry  was  accordingly  made,  relative  to  the  j many  advocates  among  us  that  an  informer,  or  even 
terms  on  which  stock  could  be  procured  in  the  se- jan  officer,  who  would  perform  his  duty  by  attempt- 
veral  chartered  banks  of  this  state,  and  it  was  ascer-iingto  enforce  the  law,  is  by  many  considered  an  ob- 
tained that  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  giving  I lie  Lous  meddler  and.  treated  with  derision  and  con- 
an  extravagant  premium,  w hich  I did  not  feel  my- j tempt. — l hope  the  Legislature  will  make  another 
self  authorized  to  do.  I was,  however,  enabled  to  ! effort  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  by 
procure  twro  hundred  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  ] adopting  such  measures  as  will  effectually  prevent 
Steam-Boat  Company,  amounting’ to  one  hundreds  this  species  of  speculation. 

thousand  dollars,  at  par;  and  Mhve  taken  the  five  I cannot  pass  over  in  silence,  the  situation  of  our 
hundred  shares  reserved  for  the  state  in  the  stock  j public  highways.  Considerable  liberality  has  here- 
of the  Augusta  Bank,  as  directed  by  a resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  19th  of  December  last. 

Propositions  have  been  made  by  several  compa- 
nies of  persons,  who  have  associated  themselves 
fin*  the  purpose  of  establishing  banks,  to  take  stock 
with  them;  but  as  the  expediency  of  chartering 
new  banks,  is  a subject  for  your  consideration  and 
decision,  and  as  in  the  event  of  granting  new  char- 
ters, the  Legislature  can  provide  for  the  interest 
of  the  state,  i declined  their  offers, 


tofore  been  displayed,  in  appropriating  funds  for 
the  improvement  of  our  navigable  water  courses, 
and  certainly,  our  great  market  roads  are  equally 
entitled  to  Legislative  assistance.  Your  own  ob- 
servations will,  I trust,  be  sufficient  to  induce  your 
early  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  appointment  of  two  Senators  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  will  devolve  pn  the  Le 
gislature  during  the  present  session;  onefto  fill  the 
vaean  cy  occasioned  by  the  resignatipn  ot  the  Hon. 
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George  M.  Troup;  and  the  other  to  supply  the.  “Whereas  information  has  been  received  by  the 
place  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Tait,  whose  term  of  ser- 1 Legislature,  from  a respectable  source,  that  a large 
vjce  wiil  empire  on  the  3d  of  March  next.  | number  of  African  negroes  have  been  introduced 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  sum  appro-  into  this  state,  which  have  been  bonded;  and,  it  api 
priated  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  pearing  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  said  ne- 
Penitentiary  Edifice,  and  for  defraying  the  current  groes  are  about  to  be  removed  from  the  state,  in  de- 
expenses of  the  institution,  has  been  found  insula-  j liancc  of  law,  it  is  therefore  Revolved,  that  liis  excel- 
lent. I have  therefore  been  compelled  to  draw  i lency  the  Governor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
on  the  contingent  fund  for  a considerable  sum  on  that  j and  required,  to  appoint  and  direct,  some  fit  and 
account.  I shall  not,  however,  be  able  to  pay  the  proper  person  or  persons,  forthwith  to  take  into 
Officers  and  Guard,  their  last  quarter’s  salaries,  un-  possession  all  such  African  negroes  as  may  have 

been  introduced  into  this  state  from  any  foreign  port 
or  place,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
passed  in  the  year  1807,  prohibiting  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  the  United  States,  and  hold  them 
until  the  future  direction  of  the  proper  authority. 
Which  said  property  may  be  replaced  by  giving  a 
bond  with  ample  security,  in  an  amount  equal  to 
£800  for  each  negro.” 


til  an  appropriation  is  made  for  tlnit  purpose. 

A list  of  Executive  appointments  made  during 
the  year  just  ended,  and  a list  of  warrants  drawn  on 
the  Treasury,  will  be  laid  before  you. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  ex- 
pressing’ the  lively  satisfaction  I feel  at  the  unex- 
ampled prosperity  of  our  common  country.  That 
the  great  Author  of  Nature  may  continue  to  watch 
over  us,  and  bless  this  favored  land,  for  ages  to 
come,  with  peace,  plenty  and  happiness,  is  the  fer 
vent  wish  of  your  de  voted  lellow-citizen, 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  RABUN. 

In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georg'ia,  on  the 
llthNov.  1818,  the  following  message  was  received 
from  the  Governor  of  the  State: 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen — Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an 
.act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed  on  the 
19th  December  last,  relative  to  the  disposition  of 
Slaves  introduced  into  this  State  contrary  to  the 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  I appointed  Colonel 
Ghaiies  Williamson,  of  Milledgeville,  agent  for  the 
State,  and  furnished  him  wit:,  the  requisite  authori- 
ty to  carry  into  effect  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  and  incur 
considerable  expense.  Suspicious  claims  have  been 
Set  up,  and  under  the  mask  of  a pretended  legal 
authority,  attempts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
State  those  Africans,  that  had  been  apprehended 
and  delivered  by  the  Collector  of  the  District  of 
Brunswick.  Those  efforts  were  repelled;  and  the 
proceeds  arisingfrom  the  sale  of  them,  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenditures  incurred,  amounts  to  £34,736 
1-8  cents,  which  sum  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Bank  at  this  place,  subject  to  my  order. 

By  an  examination  of  the  law,  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  State’s  ag'ent  was  not  authorized  to  take 
forcible  possession,  but  merely  to  ask,  demand  and 
receive  such  Africans  as  might  have  been  introdu- 
ced contrary  to  law,  by  reason  of  which,  there  are 
now  several  hundreds  held  by  individuals  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  without  any  legal  claim  what- 
ever. I earnestly  recommend  to  the  Legislature 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  calculated 
to  secure  tills  property  to  the  state. 

I cannot  take  leav  e of  this  subject,  without  urging 
the  justice  and  propriety  of  making  ample  compen- 
sation to  the  Collector  of  the  District  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  services  in  apprehending  upwards  of  ninety 
Africans,  that  were  lost  to  the  state,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  unremitting  exertions — and  indeed  1 am  per- 
suaded,- that  the  interest  of  the  state  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  offering  a liberal  compensation 
to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  engage  in  the  sup- 
pression of  this  abominable  speculation,  which  has 
lung  been  canned  on  upon  our  sea  coast,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  country,  and  t6  the-  cause  of  suffering 
humanity.  WILLIAM  RABUN. 

On  a subsequent  day,  the  following  Resolution 
vdis  rforreed  tb; 


Winged  Gudgeons. 

Our  readers,  by  turning  to  the  282nd  page  of  the 
12th  volume  of  the  Weekly  Register,  will  see  a 
report  of  a trial  at  Baltimore,  Kirk  vs  Withers, 
in  which  the  fact  was  broadly  established,  that  no 
patent  right  existed  to  interfere  with  the  use  of 
winged  gudgeons  in  machinery.  Still,  it  seems,, 
persons  claiming  under  Withers’  pretended  right 
to  the  invention  of  those  gudgeons,  are  still  prowl- 
ing through  the  country  to  defraud  the  unwary 
and  alarm  the  timid — to  extort  money  from  them. 
Further  to  assist  in  terminating  this  imposition,  we 
copy  the  following  report  of  a case  recently  de- 
cided at  West-Chester,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

4 

Commonwealth  vs  Wjtiieiis. 

This  cause  was  tried  at  the  Cour.  of  Quarter 
Sessions  lately  held  in  Chester  county,  before  the 
lion.  John  Ross,  President,  and  his  associates. 

Darlington,  T 

Hemphill,  Cfor  prosecution. 

T.  Ross,  3 

J.  Edwards,  > r c , 

and  Duer,  j ^ defendants. 

There  were  two  bills  of  indictments;  one  Forh 
conspiracy  to  cheat,  and  cheating  Wm.  Thomas — ■ 
the  other  charging  defendant  with  the  same  of- 
fence in  relation  to  Benjamin  Hickman. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Withers,  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  conspiracy,  was  suggested,  and  the  trial  of 
Augustus  Withers,  the  surviving  defendant,  pro- 
ceeded upon  both  bills  of  indictment  at  the  same 
time,  after  exception  by  his  counsel,  overruled  btf 
the  court,  and  the  exception  noted. 

Defendant  claimed  his  right  to  double  challen- 
ges, and  was  allowed  to  exercise  it  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. 

The  principal  facts  which  appeared  in  evidence 
to  support  the  prosecution  were,  that  Augustus 
Withers  and  Joseph  Withers  had  visited  most  of 
the  mind’s  in  this  vicinity,  endeavoring’  to  extort 
from  them,  under  a patent  right,  obtained  by  one 
Michael  Withers — from  whom  they  held  a power 
of  attorney — for  the  wing  gudgeon:  They  in  all  in- 
stances asserted  that  the  common  wing  gudgeons 
used  by  the  miller?,  and  which  have  been  in  use 
about  thirty  years,  were  included  in  their  patent, 
and  by  various  false  and  fraudulent  pretences,  and, 
artful  misrepresentations,  were  frequently  success- 
ful in  obtaining  money.  Sometimes  they  said  that 
the  patentee  was  their  father;  sometimes  an  aged 
uncle,  although  in  fact,  he  is  their  brother.  They' 
alleged  that  a specification  of  the  invention  ov  diy 
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covery,  with  a model,  had  been  deposited  in  the 
patent  olfice  a long1  time  ago,  although  in  fact  no 
such  specification  or  model  was  deposited  until  the 
time  the  patent  was  taken  out,  to  wit;  in  1813. 
They  produced  a long  list  of  persons  from  whom 
they  said  they  had  collected  the  money-  They 
pretended  to  have  prosecuted  one  man  and  reco- 
vered treble  damages;  but  it  did  not  appear  at  the 
trial  that  any  one  suit  had  ever  been  brought  under 
their  patent. 

In  the  case  of  Wm.  Thomas,  one  of  them  person- 
ated an  officer  of  justice,  and  claimed  the 
power  to  enforce  immediate  payment,  and  threat- 
ened to  seize  his  goods,  unless  the  claim  was  satis- 
fied. 

It  also  appeared  that  Caleb  Kirk,  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals from  whom  they  had  extorted  money,  and 
whose  name  they  had  made  great  use  of  to  impost 
upon  others,  had  heretofore  obtained  a Ride  upon 
Michael  Withers  from  the  District  Court  of  Mary- 
land, to  shew  cause  why  his  patent  should  not  be 
vacated — that  upon  the  hearing  under  that  rule  all 
claim  to  the  common  winged  gudgeon,  had  been 
expressly  abandoned — that  he  confined  his  claim 
to  a pretended  Improvement,  consisting*,  as„he  al- 
leged, and  exemplified  by  model,  in  a bevel  upon 
only  one  side  of  the  wings  nearest  to  the  neck  of 
She  gudgeon. 

The  common  wing  gudgeon  is  slightly  bevelled 
on  both  sides.  Models  of  both  kinds  were  pro- 
duced to  the  Court.  No  person  could  be  found 
who  had  ever  seen  a wing  gudgeon  in  use  corres- 
ponding to  the  model  produced  by  the  patentee,  at 
the  District  Court  upon  the  above  hearing,  as  com- 
prising his  improvement,  and  the  general  opinion 
was  that  it  would  be  useless.. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant,  after  calling  one 
pr  two  witnesses,  rested  his  case  upon  the  grounds, 
that  the  facts  proved  did  not  amount  to  a conspira- 
cy in  Law,  and  that  there  had  been  no  cheating 
with  false  tokens  sufficiently  laid  in  the  indictment 
or  proved  upon  the  trial. 

The  cause  was  submitted  to  the  Jury  after  a pa- 
tient hearing  of  a day  and  a half,  full  argument  of 
counsel,  and  an  elaborate  charge  from  the  bench. 

The  Defendant  was  found  ouiltv  upon  both  in- 
dictments, and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  fifty  dol- 
lars and  to  three  months  imprisonment  under  each. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  case  will  prove  a warning  to 
all  rogues,  and  particularly  to  surreptitious  paten- 
tees. It  has  been  reported  at  large,  in  order  to 
advise  tiie  millers  fully  of  their  rights,  and  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  future  uttempts.at  im- 
position.— Village  Record. 

[We  are  informed  the  actual  sentence  passed  or 
-imposed,  was — “One  hundred  dollars  to  the  com- 
monwealth, six  months  imprisonment,  and  the  costs 
of  prosecution,  and  to  stand  committed  until  com- 
plied with.”— -En.  Reg.] 


Remains  of  Capt.  Hart. 

From  the  Detroit  Gazette, 

•Messrs.  Sheldon  an  i Reed. — I will  thank  you  to 
'insert  in  your  next  paper  the  subjoined  extract  of 
a letter  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  which  I have 
•recently  received.  I cannot  comply  with  his  re- 
quest in  any  better  mode,  and  our  citizens  will 
have  the  pleasure  ofperceiving  that  their  generous 
and  disinterested  attentions  to  the  remains  of  our 
unfortunate  countrymen,  who  fell  at  the  river  Rai- 
sin, are  fully  appreciated  and  feelingly  acknowledg- 
ed.- * LEWIS  CASS. 


Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  to  go- 
vernor Esxvis  Cass. 

* I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  present  to  you, 
and  through  you  to  t\je  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  the 
thanks  of  ihe  surviving  connexions  of  the  late  cap- 
tain Haiit,  and  my  own  *-s  one  of  them,  for  the  re- 
spectful notice,  which  you  have  h d the  kindness 
to  take  of  his  remains.  We  can  never  cease  to  de- 
plore his  untimely  end,  but  the  generous  conduct 
of  yourself  and  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit,  h s 
tended  to  mitigate  our  afflictions,  by  the  melancho- 
ly consolation  which  is  given  us,  that  those  remains 
have  been  identified,  and  have  been  committed  to 
Christian  burial  by  Christian  hands.” 


Commerce  of  Savannah. 

We  have  before  us  an  abstract  of  the  goods*,, 
wares  and  mercandize,  of  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  exported  from 
Savannah,  in  the  year  ending  September  30.  1818 — 
the  aggregate  value  is  estimated  at  $14,183,113  19 
— articles  as  follows: 

25,828,273  ibs.  upland,  cotton,  to  fore  ign  ports,  at 
31  to  33  cents  per  lb. 

3,246.057  lbs.  ditto,  coastwise. 

2,141,121  lbs.  sea-island  ditto,  to  foreign  ports,  at 
53  to  70  cents. 

14.619  tierces  rices,  to  foreign  ports,  at$35-43. 

1 662  do..  coastwise. 

3,084  hhds  tobacco,  foreign  ports,  $100-110. 
951  do.  coastwise. 

75,606  dolls,  worth  Limber — to  foreign  ports'. 
148,037  do.  all  o'ther  articles,  do. 


Exports  of  New-Orleans. 

Jlcconnt  of  tobacco  and  cotton  exported  from  AVvt»- 
Or leans  sirce  the  1*/  of  January  to  the  end  of  Sept, 
in  the  present  year , 1818. 


TOBACCO — HMDS. 


Hamburg, 

1,123 

Liverpool, 

1,533 

Bremen, 

1,998 

London, 

647 

Amsterdam, 

2,544 

France,  since  the  1st 

Rotterdam, 

626 

Nov.  1817, 

2,774 

Copenhagen, 

471 

Middleburg, 

200 

20,126 

Stockholm, 

249 

Coastwise, 

8,000 

Gottenburg, 

172 

Gibraltar, 

4.061 

28,126 

Do.  and  Alicant,  560 

Stock  on  hand, 

40Q 

Cowes,  Sc  a market,  1,355 

Falmouth,  do. 

1,452 

Total, 

28,526 

Greenock, 

293 

cotton- 

— BATES. 

Liverpool, 

43,310 

Brought  up. 

72,409 

Clyde, 

4,651 

Coastwise, 

8,000 

Portsmouth, 

1,500 

Havre, 

24,401 

80,409 

Boj  deaux. 

5,241 

Stock  on  hand, 

1,000 

Nantz, 

2,611 

Marseilles, 

695 

Total, 

81,409 

72,409 

Commerce  of  Havanna. 

From  the  beginningof  January,  1818,  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  September  last,  there  were  exported 
from  H ivanna— 

182,334  boxes  of  clayed  sugars,  and 
532.550  arobes  of  coffee. 

And  imported  in  the  whole  year  of  1817 — 

24,124  negro  slaves. 
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QT/^The  never-ceasing  desire  of  getting  as  much 
matter  into  sixteen  regular  pages  as  makes  18  or 
20,  generally  causes  us  to  have  a large  quantity  in 
type.  Thus  situated  at  present,  to  regain  the  use 
of  some  of  our  type,  we  issue  a half  sheet  as  sup* 
rzBMKSTAax  to  the  last  number  of  the  Register. 

We  have  thrown  Mr.  Adams’  letter  to  Mr.  Ri- 
ving into  the  last  of  our  sheet,  that  yet  further  do- 
cument s concerning  our  relations  with  Spain  may 
immediately  follow  it,  in  our  next.  We  shall  use 
our  small  type  for  these,  and  publish  them  in  a 
supplement — though  few  will  read  them,  no  one 
would  be  pleased  with  their  omission,  as  they  may 
be  wanted  for  reference. 

djr’We  have  a collection  of  items  of  foreign  news, 
needful  to  be  preserved,  but  which  must  be  post, 
por.ed.  There  is  nothing  important  among  them, 
however,  except  an  account’ of  the  decease  of  the 
queen  of  England — the  old  lady  died  on  the  17th  of 
November;  and  some  speculations,  &c-  about  Bona- 
parte, and  a rumored  discovery  of  a plan  to  effect 
his  escape. 

The  committee  of  the  bouse  of  representatives, 
for  investigating  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  having  finished  their  business  at 
Philadelphia  the  day  before  Christmas,  it  seems 
agreed  among  themselves  that  messrs.  Spencer , 
lturwell  and  M'Lane,  should  proceed  to  look  into 
things  at  Baltimore;  Mr.  Lowndes,  to  take  a peep 
into  the  office  at  Washington  city;  and  Mr.  Tyler , 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  concern  at  Richmond. 
All  we  yet  know  is — that  the  committee  jointly,  as 
well  as  since  its  separation,  has  been  jointly  and 
severally,  with  great  apparent  industry,  employed 
on  the  subjects  submitted  to  their  consideration. 
Their  report  may  be  expected  next  week. 

If  all  the  statements,  reports,  declarations,  noti- 
fications, exculpations,  refutations,  and  as  many 
other  ations  as  would  till  ten  or  twelve  lines  re- 
lating to  banks,  which  have  appeared  within  the 
last  three  or  four  months  were  published  in  the 
Register,  the  doggrel  of  Jonathan's  visit  to  town 
might  be  taken  for  a motto: 

‘“He  swore  he  couldn't  see  the  town, 

There  were  so  many  houses!" 

Or,  in  honest  Paddy's  phrase,  there  would  be 
“so  much  about  them  that  there  would  be  nothing 
at  all  in  the  paper.” 

The  pr  pie  are  alive  to  this  great  concern  and  will 
rectify  it. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  for  the  last  six 
months.  This  is  well.  If  the  first  dividend  had 
been  at  this  rate,  it  would  have  prevented  many 
injurious  impressions. 

Things  are  turned  tepsy  turvey.  Barks  that  other- 
wise stand  fair  and  make  the  lowest  dividends,  are 
considered  the  best! 

A number  of  the  state  banks  are  crying  peccavi , 
on  account  of  the  oppressions  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  they  call  them.  Let  us  be  just 
* — i*»  as  at  Cincinnati,  any  of  them  are  “over  head 
and  ears”  indebted  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
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•States,  let  the  n pay  up,  and  then  grumble — but 
until  then  hold  their  p -ace,  lest  they  he  suspected 
of  impudence;  and  of  craving  for  themselves  that 
v'bich  they  never  extended  to  others,  in  similar 
circumstances. 

It  is  stated  that  mos*  of  the  “Independent 
Banks”  of  Kentucky,  lately  represented  in  conven- 
tion at  Glasgow,  when  it  was  resolved  to  suspend 
specie  payments,  have  refused  to  ratify  said  pro- 
ceedings, and  continue  to  pay  specie  as  thereto- 
fore! 

“Two  or  three”  bunks  in  Ohio , still  pay  specie — 
but  there  are  very  few  of  their  notes  in  circu- 
lation This  state  is  a p ey  to  Jewdirokers  and 
bank  directors,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  oilier. 
The  legislature  is  disposed  to  try  to  do  something 
to  soften  the  operations  of  the  system.  To  retire 
their  notes  from  circulation  and  make  a shew  of  sol- 
vency, it  is  said  that  some  of  the  banks  have 
given  written  obligations  to  the  branches  of  the 
U.  S bank,  for  very  large  amounts.  Bank  directors 
otiglit  not  to  Vote  on  an}'  question  touching  an  en- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  such  institutions,  in  any 
legislative  body. 

Error  corrected! — “Whose  palace  is  that?”  said  a 
British  tourist  to  a stage  driver , just  leaving  a lit- 
tle village  ys  they  passed  an  elegant  mansion.  “1* 
is  the  president’s,”  replied  the  stage  driver.  “The 
president’s! — why,  zounds,  I thought  the  president 
lived  in  Washington  city.”  “So  one  of  them  does,” 
said  the  stage  driver,  with  perfect  composure — 
“but  the  president  t mean,  is  not  the  president  of 
the  United  States;  he  is  president  of  the  Moonshine 
Bank!" 

(jfj^The  above  may  baVe  many  locations,  without 
the  least  injury  to  the  point  of  the  story. 

Money  is  scarce  in  Europe.  In  Russia,  Prussia,- 
Austria  and  Spain,  ail  supremely  blessed  with  a 
“national  currency,” — of  paper,  the  circulating 
medium  might  bear  a comparison  with  the  notes 
of  tbe  Owl  Creek  bank,  except  there  is  a hope  that 

it  may  get  better  by  and  bye. The  interest 

for  money  has  raised  in  the  Netherlands— \i  is  worth 
5 per  cent,  at  Amsterdam , and  7 1 2 at  Antwerp ■*•-. 
and  at  Hamburg  is  quoted  at  ten.  France  also  fee  Is  a 
pressure — her  5 per  cent,  stocks  are  at  69,  but  they 

are  sold  for  cash; the  3 per  cents  in  England 

are  at  77  to  78 — and  they  are  nominal,  or  if  really 
sold  at  that  price,  paid  for  in  paper.  In  that  coun- 
try also,  there  is  a project  to  raise  the  current  va- 
lue of  the  precious  metals  considerably  above  the 
standard  value.  This  is  a sorry  expedient — it  may 
afford  a temporary  relief  but  will  be  productive  of 
permanent  injury. 

Counterfeits.  A gentleman  residing  on  the  Mis- 
souri, on  our  returning  to  him.  a counterfeit  bill, 
observes— ‘“.hat  most  genuine  notes  art  as  re  .il  / 
counterfeits  as  any  other!”  I 'deed,  some  of  the 
deceptions  are  worthy  of  sjight  of  haod-roen.  \ 
person  this  day  paid  us  a r.o.e,  which  he  recce 
ed  a 3 having  been  issued  at  Philadelphia — an  i 
! it  was;  but.,  unfortunately  for  LUp,  it  was 
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Philadelphia;” — the  “new”  printed  very  small  and 
the  “Philadelphia”  very  large — ail  captandum!  Is 
this  right — is  it,  indeed,  lawful ? 

Several  plates  for  making  bank  notes,  and  many 
notes  partially  manufactured,  were  found  deposited 
in  a hollow  log,  in  Hopkins  county,  Kv.  A fellow 
named  Bay  ley  has  also  been  detected  with  six 
other  plates  for  making  notes,  in  his  possession.1" 

A famous  counterfeiter,  named  Briggs,  has  been 
detected  at  Boston,  lie  had  a large  assortment 
of  bills— from  twenty  to  twenty  five,  of  different 
denominations,  on  different  bank';!  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  particularize  them.  Many 
genuine  bills  are  as  much  counterfeits  as  those 
found  in  the  possession  of  Briggs.  But  thexnakers 
of  the  former  escape,  whilst  this  little  dealer  is 
punished!! — So  mucu  for  a name. 

Terrifying.  One  of  the  hanks  at  New  York  re- 
ceived twenty-two  100  dollar  bills  of  the  Bank  of 
America  (a  bank  in  that  city),  and  another  bank  re- 
ceived one  or  two  more  from  the  same  manufactory 
—which  were  altered  from  some  other  denomina- 
tion. (hurries  connected  with  banking,  multiply 
upon  us  as  time  rolls  on,  like  a snow  balk  and  the 
wisest  heads  cf  cur  country  are  needful  to  check 
their  progress,  whether  committed  by  incorporated 
speculators  in  open  day,  or  gangs  of  unincorpo- 
rated 3.coundrels  in  the  dark. 

State  of  Maryland  and  United  States’  bank. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  Maryland,  le- 
vied a tax  upon  the  branch  the  bank  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  located  at  Baltimore,  and  that  all  the 
banks  in  this  city  are  in  like  manner  taxed.  The 
case  is  Vet  undecided;  a letter  from  Annapolis,  of 
the  19th  ult.  says — “The  house  this  day  decided 
on  the  expediency  of  employing  counsel  in  the  case 
of  the  resistance  of  the  United  States  bank,  to  the 
taxation  imposed  upon  that  institution  by  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state;  and  passed  an  order  re- 
questing the  governor  and  council  to  employ  what 
number  of  counsel  they  shall  judge  expedient  to 
manage  on  the  part  of  the  state,  the  case  of  “ James 
IK  AT  (hillok  vs.  the  state  vf  Maryland  and  John 
James being  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  appeals 
on  the  Western  Shore,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States;  it  having  been  decided  in  the  former 
court,  that  the  said  bank  was  constitutionally  liable 
to  taxation,  which  is  the  question  on  which  the  ap- 
peal is  made.* 

The  “letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting sundry  statements  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
Suites , of  its  concerns  and  transactions,  in  obedience 
to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  15th  April  last” 
though  read  in  senate  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  was 
not  printed  and  laid  on  the  desks  of  the  members 
of  congress  until  Wednesday  the  6th  instant!  It 
contains  about  as  much  matter  as  would  fill  three 

or  four  pages  of  the  Register. But,  w a were 

favored,  at  three  distant  periods,  with  three  ex- 
tracts from,  or  abstracts  of,  this  “letter”— the  rea- 
der may  find  them  in  pages  282,  328  and  345  of 
the  present  volume,  and  put  them  together  to  get  “a 
view  of  the  whole  ground,”  as  well  as  he  can.  We 
frankly  confess,  we  are  not  pleased  with  the  dila- 
tory, half-way  manner  in  which  the  letter  has  reach- 
ed us:  the  meagre  facts  it  contains  have  lost  much 
of  their  interest  and  utility  by  it. 

At  present,  perhaps,  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  investigation  may  be  speedily  expected, 
it  is  hot  necessary  to  say  much  about  those  things 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  either  of  the  three  arti- 
cles referred  to.  The  following  sterns  the  most 


important — the  whole  amount  of  U S.  stock  paid  in, 
as  capital  of  this  bank,  was  $13,872,610  66.  See 
what  we  said  about  tlqs  in  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Regis 
ter,  page  20.  .The  amount  which  it  was  expected 
would  have  been  paid  in,  was — twenty-one  millions. 
The  table  that  exhibits  the  preceding  is  a curious 
one— it  calls  the  deposites  and  discounts,  “stock- 
notes  and  all”— coin!  The  bank  still  holds  430,926 
dollars  60  cents,  of  the  funded  debt,  besides  the  5 
per  cent,  stock  created  for  a pari  of  its  capital,  and 
its  whole  capital  is  given  at  $34,972,568  63. 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  senate,  else  that  body  would  not  have  so  long 
deferred  acting  upon  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent; who,  eight  or  ten  days  ago,  recommended  a 
re-appointment  of  the  old  directors— as  stated  in 
another  article  below.  They  were  willing,  at 
least,  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 


On  Wednesday,  the  30th  ult.  the  senate  had 
under  consideration  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent for  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  five  old  direc- 
tors, Messrs.  Jones,  Butler , Connelly , Williams  arid 
Browne.  The  secret  proceedings  of  that  body  on 
this  subject  have  somehow  leaked  out — it  appeal’s 
that  a motion  was  made  to  suspend  these  appoint- 
ments until  the  result  of  the  recent  enquiry  by  the 
house  of  representatives  should  be  known.— This 
was  opposed  with  great  warmth — it  would  sanc- 
tion the  imputations  thrown  upon  the  directors, 
might  cause  the  turning  out  of  Mr.  Jones  from  the 
presidency,  \kc. — but,  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  there 
appeared  20  for  and  14  against  the  postponement. 

The  election  by  the  stockholders  coming  on  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  the  ensuing  year: 


of 


William  Jones , 

James  C.  Fisher, 

John  Sergeant,  , 

John  Bolton, of  Savan- 
nah, 

Joshua  Lippincott, 

John  Coulter, 

John  Lisle, 

Gustavus  Calhoun, 

John  Connelly , 

Daniel  Lammot, 

Charles  Chauncey, 

And  at  a meeting  of  the  directors,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  inst.  William  Jones,  esq.  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president. 

Those  marked  in  italic  are  three  of  the  gentle- 
men heretofore  appointed  by  the  president  and 
senate.  An  opposition  ticket  was  run,  but  it  re- 
ceived only  about  one  third  of  the  votes  given.  It 
was  the  design  of  some  to  have  made  Mr.  Cheves 
the  president. 


Joseph  Dugan 
James  Schott, 

Henry  Toland, 

Langdon  Cheves, 
Charleston, 

John  Potter,  of  ditto. 
John  Oliver,  of  Baltimore 
Geo.  Williams,  of  ditto. 
Geo.  Hoffman,  of  ditto. 
Archibald  Gracie,  of> 
New  York.  5 


Ofptjgnation. From  Philadelphia  papers-^- A 

statement  has  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, and  has  been  re-published  in  the  newspapers, 
generally,  purporting  to  be  extracted  from  a report' 
from  the  treasury  department,  respecting  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  30th  of  September  last. 

The  statement  of  debts  due  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  introduced  with  the  following  re- 
marks:— 

“The  amount  of  debts  due  “from  banks  paying 
“specie”  to  the  bank,  and  several  branches,  and 
“thenotts  of  banks  paying  specie,  ou  hai\d,  after 
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“deducting  therefrom  the  amounts  due  by  the 
“bank  and  its  branches  to  the  said  banks,  respec- 
tively, 19  thus  stated: 

“At  Philadelphia  §1,745,375  73.” 

From  this  statement,  a belief  prevails,  that  the 
state  banks  of  this  city  were  indebted  that  amount 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of 
September  last.  To  counteract  this  impression, 
and  to  give  the  public  correct  information  on  the 
subject,  the  undersigned  cashiers  of  the  City  Banks, 
and  of  the  bank  of  the  Northern  Liberties,  met  at 
the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1819,  and  reported  the  balances  of  the 
accounts  of  their  respective  institutions,  with  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  as  they  stood  on  the 
30th  of  September  last;  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  taking  the  several  debits  against  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  giving  it  the  several  cre- 
dits to  which  it  was  entitled  with  the  banks  afore- 
said, the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  that  day, 
was  collectively  indebted  to  them  the  sum  of 
§49,829  14. 

Henry  Drinker , Sami.  Wilcox , 

Elihu  Ciiauncey,  J.  Williams, 

Quin  tin  Campbell , D.  JVTandexnlle, 

Henry  Xu  hi , 'J'hos.  Wilson. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  2d,  1819. 

(Cj’Editors  who  have  re-published  the  statement 
from  the  National  Intelligencer,  will  please  to  in- 
sert the  above  in  their  Respective  papers. 

The  Democratic  Press,  as  a “communication, ’’says 
— we  are  authorised  to  say,  that  the  statement  al- 
luded to  in  the  publication  of  the  cashiers  of  the 
state  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Northern 
Liberties,  dated  2d  inst.  not  having  been  furnished 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  treasury 
department,  is  incorrect . 

Jan.  5,  1819. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  of  Thursday  last,  on 
publishing  the  preceding  statement,  says — 

“Let  it  should  be  supposed  the  error,  if  any, 
rests  on  our  shoulders,  we  transcribe  from  the  re- 
port, verbatim,  all  that  relates  to  the  amount  of 
debts  due  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  Phila- 
delphia, as  follows: 

To  bank  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

In  London,  Paris  and  Amster- 
<Lm,  §1,530,576  04 

For  the  funded  debt, 
part  of  the  capital  7,430,925  60 
For  bills  discounted,  8,834,089  62 
From  sundry  banks, 

^paying  specie,) 

§2,079,485  77 
For  notes  of 
sundry  banks 
do.  on  hand,  455,284  57 


2,534,770  34 
Drd’ct  am’t 
due  sundry 
banks,  ( pay- 
ing specie)  789,394  61 


1,745,375  73 


Debts  due  bank  U.  States,  at  Phi- 
ladelphu,  819,540,967  99 

Having  done  thus  much  justice  to  the  Philadel- 
phia state  banks  and  to  ourselves,  we  will  only 
add,  in  justice  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  “amount  due  from 
sundry  banks”  at  Philadelphia,  does  not  mean 
banks  i*  Philadelphia,  but  includes  all  other  banks 


owing  balances  to  the  bank  at  Philadelphia.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  incompatibility  whatever  between 
the  statement  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  above  statement  of  thePhiladelphia  banks.” 
[Now,  as  the  United  States  bank  was  really  in- 
debted to  the  Philadelphia  banks,  collectively, 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  reconciling  the  appa- 
rently discording  statements,  but  in  believing 
that  by  the  amount  due  at  Philadelphia  it  was 
meant  to  include  the  sums  deposited  in  several  of 
the  state  banks,  but  passed  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  on  the  books  of  the  mother  bank,  in 
that  city,  (which  shew  an  amount  of  about  830,000 
dollars,  see  page  328)  and  the  notes  of  some  “*/><?• 
cie paying”  banks  yet  on  .band,  which  the  U.  S.  uesJ 
bank  received  when  it  first  commenced  its  opera- 
tions: for  it  is  believed  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia,  has  not  received  the  notes 
of  any  of  the  state  banks,  except  those  in  that  city, 
and  in  New  York  and  Bos«on,  &c.  which  there  is  no 
sort  of  difficulty  in  passing  off,  in  the  present  staf'e 
of  the  trade  of  the  country.  But,  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  banking-  the  initiated,  only,  can  tell  us  hotv 
it  is— if  they  please,  ed.  keg.] 


The  Pennsylvania  litter.  A Harrisburg  paper 
publishes  the  yeas  and  nays  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  that  state,  when  the  “bill  for  re- 
gulating banks,”  was  enacted  into  a law  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  of  gov.  Snyder— as  follows: 
Extract  from  the  Journal  oj  the  house  of  representa- 
tives for  the  session  of  1813-14,  page  534. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  house 
proceeded  to  re-consider  the  bill  entitled  “an  act 
regulating  banks,”  returned  by  the  governor  with 
his  objections  to  its  passage. 

And  on  the  question  being  put  shall  this  bill 
pass?  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  agreeable  ta 
the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. — 


Allshouse 

Bean 

Bollinger 

Burchfield 

Clunn 

Deckbert 

Dickerson 

Dingman 

Ellmaker 

Feger 

Ferguson 

Foster 

Graff 

Grosh 

Heart 

J.  Hays 

S.  Hays 

Heaton 

Harrington 

Heston 

Hudson 

Hyde 


Yeas.— Messrs. 
Jordan 
Kerr 
Krebs 
Kremer 
Law 

Lawrence 
Ligbtner 
D.  Mac  lay 
J.  Mac  lay 
W.  Marks 
G.  Mars 
Maxwell 
M’Call 
M’Cornb 
Metsger 
Miller 
Millikin 
Jac.  Mitchell 
Jas.  Mitchell 
J.  S.  Mitchell 
Plumer 
Potts 

Nays. — Messrs. 


Pruner 

P.  Reed 

Reigart 

Rinker 

Robinette 

Rotlirocfe 

Sellers 

Sergeant 

Shindle 

Sheaver 

R.  Smith 

S Smith 

Souder 

Sterne 

Stevenson 

Stoy 

Wallace 

Watson 

Weston 

Winters— and 

St.  Clair,  speaker 


Bond 

Brooke 

Carter 

Cheyney 

Connelly  ' 

Courtney 

Darlington 


Murray 


Fackenthall  Powell 

Frysinger  J.  Reed 

Harris  Reiif 

Heckert  Roland 

Hindman  Rupert 

Holmes  Sutherland — and 

. M’Coy  Thompson— 24 

0*We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  Chronicle  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
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what  number  of  those  persons  who  voted  in  the 
affirmative  were  made  presidents,  cashiers  and  di- 
rectors— and  how  many  of  their  relatives  were 
provided  for,  by  the  operation  of  the  act? 

Vermont.  Two  banks  were  authorised  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state  at  its  late  session.  The 
capitals  are  about  100,000  dollars  each;  security 
is  required  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  directors, 
.and  twelve  per  cent,  interest  to  be  paid  on  any 
bills  or  notes  of  the  banks  which  are  refused  to 
be  paid  with  coin,  on  demand— with  power  in  the 
supreme  court  to  declare  the  charter  forfeited  in 
certain  contingencies. 

Wavs  and  means— state  of  TtlE  oounthy — issue. 
The  curses  of  the  paper  system  are  falling  heavily 
upon  the  people — and  to  relieve  them,  powerful  ef- 
forts are  making  to  seduce  congress  to  become  ma- 
nufacturers of  paper  money.  Scheme  follows 
scheme,  and  project  is  heaped  upon  project — some 
of  which  out-do  Laws’  famous  Mississippi  balloon- 
ing in  France,  or  the  not  much  less  celebrated 
South  sea  bubble  in  England.  Projectors  will  ex- 
ist in  every  age;  and  men  will  build  castles  in  tire 
air  and  support  them  by  calculation , and  do  away 
the  results  of  experience  by  hypothecated  facts. 
There  are  many  also,  that,  if  a thing  “will  do  for 
the  present,”  care  nothing  about  the  future. 

The  success  of  the  paper  currency  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  constantly  referred  to,  to  induce  us  to  adopt 
it.  It  has  succeeded  there,  with  a vengeance!— 
in  less  than  thirty  years  it  has  raised  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  poor  to  an  amount  equal  to  what 
was  required  to  support  the  government'— it  has 
enabled  the  disciples  of  Pitt  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  the  uttermost  parts  c-f  the  habitable  world, 
and  wade  knee  deep  in  the  blood  of  nations!— to 
depopulate  vast  countries  in  Asia,  and  destroy 
millions  of  men  in  Europe!— but  entailed  eternal 
misery  at  home,  unless  relieved  by  a civil  war,  in 
which  there  will  be  a cutting  of  the  throats  of 
princes  and  priests,  and  their  panders  and  p*rti- 
zms!  The  debt  never  can  be  paid— and  when  mo- 
ney takes  the  place  of  paper,  the  interest  must  fail 
—for  we  have  seen  that  the  people  cannot  pay  the 
taxes  in  such  a slate  of  things.  Yes — the  system 
lias  succeeded  in  England!— it  has  succeeded  in 
the  subversion  of  every  thing  like  liberty , which  the 
rapacity  of  its  rulers  had  yet  left  to  that  country: 
it  has  succeeded  in  the  annihilation  of  a yeomanry, 
Which,  thiny  years  ago,  was  an  ornament  of  human 
nature.'And  it  is  this  system  which  is  held  up  for 
the  imitation  of  Republican  America! — now  en- 
joying profound  peace,  and  the  most  ample  resour- 
ces, with  all  the  elasticity  of  youth  and  power  of 
manhood— provided  only,  her  means  are  rightfully 
us-  d. 

If  our  country  has  over-traded,  we  must  meet 
its  consequences.  If  the  evils  we  suffer  come  out 
of  unreasonable  issues  of  paper — shall  we  remedy 
them  by  making  more  paper?  Before  any  scheme 
few  ibis  purpose  is  adopted,  we  hope  that  a solemn 
pause  will  be  made,  to  consider  whether  procrasti- 
uation  will  not  add  to  our  difficulties  at  the  day  of 
settlement — which  evehy  body  knows  must  come: 
ma)  it  not  come  upon  us  in  the  “night  season”-— In 
time  of  war,  or  some  other  public  calamity,  when, 
;>s  was  tiie  rase  in  Great  Britain,  instead  of  les^en- 
i:  g the  heap  of  trouble,  we  may  be  compelled  to 
increase  i,?  Now  is  the  best  time  to  relieve  our- 
selves and  purge  the  country  of  speculation— the 
present  time  only  is  ours.  Let  no;  the  work  of  re 
ihriuation  be  impeded  by  any  expedient—  we  are 


able  to  bear  the  operation,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better.  Whilst  it  endures,  we  must  remain 
stationary;  but  the  cure  being  effected,  we  may 
advance  again. 

Persons  residing  in  towns  have,  generally,  a very 
faint  idea  of  the  distress  that  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  the  country — the  product  of  years  of  in- 
dustrious economy  is  swept  away  by  the  genius  of 
speculation , rapacious  as  the  grave,  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing as  death!  Hundreds  of  late  happy  and  late  in- 
dependent farmers,  by  the  whoredoms  of  the  sys- 
tem, are  driven  from  their  homes  and  made  bank- 
rupts and  beggars'  These  people  are  greatly  to 
be  pitied;  but  their  imprudence  is  as  reprehensible 
as  the  authors  of  their  wrong  are  detestable.  The 
amount  of  destruction  is  awful- — but  if  it  serves  as 
a monument  to  warn  the  people  hereafter;if  it  causes 
every  reflecting  farmer  typically  to  take  his  infant 
son  to  the  altar,  and  there  make  him  swear  “eter- 
nal enmity’  * to  speculation,  teaching  him  to  con- 
fide in  the  good  old  way  of  money  making,  by  ho- 
nest labor— future  happiness  may  be  hoped  for  to 
compensate  present  misery.  I have  just  heard 
a plain  story  about  the  sale  of  ft  farm  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, by  the  sheriff,  for  nine  thousand  dollars,  at  the 
instigation  of  a neighboring  bank,  which  was  worth 
at  least  twenty  five  thousand.  And  thus  the  sys- 
tem is  consummating  every  where,  in  making  no- 
bles and  paupers. 

The  issue  must  be-*-lhat  our  paper  money  making 
shops  will  go  down,  by  dozer  s;  money  rise  to  its  le- 
gitimate value,  and  economy  supply  the  waste  which 
prodigality  has  caused. 


Correspondence  with  Spain. 

The  American  people  have  always  had  good  rea- 
son to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  ability  of 
their  diplomatic  characters,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Jefferson’s  correspondence  with  Hammond,  Madi- 
son’s with  Rose,  and  the  communications  of  our 
ministers  at  Ghent,  are  proud  specimens  of  the  ta- 
lents of  our  countrymen,  and  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  who  read  them.  Mr.  Adams’  letter 
to  Mr.  Erving,  in  reply  to  M.  Pizarro’s  note,  does 
not  suffer  perhaps,  in  a comparison  with  any  of 
these — it  is  nervous  and  graceful,  always  intelli- 
gent and  sometimes  sublime;  and  cannot  fail  pf 
having  great  effect  upon  every  honest  man.  It 
clearly  sets  forth  the  nature  and  spirit  of  cur  con- 
duct in  Florida,  and  abundantly  proves  that  Spain, 
instead  of  having  cause  of  complaint  against  us, 
must  be  considered  as  ihe  aggressor!  Retribution 
is  demanded  with  firmness,  tempered  with  forbear- 
ance. Mr.  Adams  speaks  as  the  organ  of  a nation 
sensible  of  its  own  power  to  redress  its  own 
wrongs — jet  loath  to  appeal  to  force  to  obtain 
what  reason  and  justice  should  voluntarily  give  to 
our  hand.  But— we  hope  every  one  will  deliberate- 
ly read  the  letter  for  himself. 

By  this  exposition  the  govemment'has  identified 
itself  with  general  Jackson , sanctioning  all  his  pro- 
ceedings in  the  I vie  campaign.  There  was  some-, 
thing  very  repulsive  to  the  humane  mind  in  the  exe- 
cution of  Arb ut knot  and  Ambrister , after  their  pow- 
er to  do  injury  seemed  co  be  at  an  end;  but  those 
who  have  spoken  of  these  executions  as  murders , 
have  mentally  applied  the  rules  of  what  is  called 
civilized  War  o parties  in  a controversy  that  disa- 
vow them — rhthless  savages,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex;  who.’  burn  prisoners  to  death,  and  dvsli 
out  the  brains  of  captured  infants!  The  unfortu- 
nate Englishmen  are  ess  to  be  pitied  than  any  of 
ihe  iudiana  who  fell  in  the  contest — they  knew  b£t-> 
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ter;  and  were  undoubtedly,  the  chief  supporter*,  if 
not  the  very  authors,  of  the  savage-negro  war. 
Spain,  herself,  would  have  executed  them  under 
her  colonial  system,  if  her  officers  in  Florida  had 
done  their  duty — if  she  herself  had  not  sanctioned 
the  proceedings  of  Nicholls,  Woodbine  and  the 
rest  of  the  banditti  that  so  long  infested  that  coun- 
try, i wantonly  to  murder  and  annoy  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  Creek  war  which  has  swept 
half  the  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  in- 
fernal massacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  &c.  &c.  was  caused 
by  <bese  wretched  men — and  the  fact  stated  by 
Mr.  Adams  is  worthy  of  great  attention,  wherein 
he  'ells  us  that  every  Indian  war  we  have  had,  had 
.its  origin  in  a foreign  influence.  If  any  men  ever 
deserved  death  for  crimes  committed,  Arbutfmot 
and  Ambrister  justly  suffered;  and  the  example 
may  prevent  a recurrence  of  their  horrible  offences, 
in  other  quarters.  It  may  prevent  an  extensive  In 
dian  war  on  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississip 
pi,  and  save  the  lives  of  thousands — checking  i 
spirit  of  trade  that  would  deluge  the  wilderness 
with  the  blood  of  men  for  a pack  of  beaver  skins. 
We  are  not  sufficiently  learned  in  the  law  to  speak 
in  a.lawyer-like  manner  upon  the  legality  of  gen 
Jackson’s  proceedings— but  must  believe  that  Ar 
buthnotand  Ambrister  justly  merited  death,  leaving 
the  quesiion  to  be  decided  by  others  whether  in 
its  manner  it  was  just  or  not. 


CONGRESS. 

IX  SENATE. 

Jan.  4.  The  following  message  was  received  from 
the  presidtnt  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  J.  J 
Monroe  his  private  secretary. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

1 lay  before  the  senate  a report  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  accompanied  with  a copy  of  a letter 
from  governor  Rabun,  which  was  not  communi- 
cated on  a former  occasion  from  that  department. 

JAMES  MONIiOE. 

January  4,  1819. 

The  message  and  accompanying  documents  were 
read,  and  four  hundred  copies  thereof  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Tichenor  submitted  a motion  to  call  on  the 
secretary  of  war  for  a statement  of  the  effective 
force  of  the  military  establishment;  a statement  of 
the  different  posts  and  garrisons,  the  number  of 
troops  in  each;  also  the  number  of  artillerists,  the 
number  and  caliibre  of  the  ordnance  at  each  post, 
&c. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
appointment  of  circuit  judges — the  following  mo- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Harbour , when  the  subject  was 
up  before,  being  still  under  consideration. 

“Resolved,  That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee  that  brought  it  in,  with  instructions  so 
to  amend  it  as  to  abolish  the  circuit  courts  and 
transfer  their  jurisdiction  to  the  district  courts,  to 
authorise  an  appeal  directly  from  such  courts  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  to  enlarge  the  right  of  ap- 
peal by  reducing  the  amount  on  which  that  right 
may  be  exercised.” 

After  considerable  discussion,  this  motion  was 
decided  in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

For  the  motion.— Messrs.  Barbour,  Dickerson,  Lacock,  Macon, 
Roberts,  Sanford,  Smith,  Stokes,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Williams  of 
Miss.— II. 

Aoainst  it. — Messrs.  Burrill,  Daggett,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Fro- 
mentiu,  Gaillard,  Goldsborougli,  Horsey,  Hunter,  Johnson, 
King,  Leake,  Mellen,  Morril,  Morrow,  Otis,  Palmer,  Storer,  Taitl 
-xalbot,  Tichenor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of  Tcnn— 23. 


After  some  further  progress  on  the  bill,  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

Jan.  5.  The  president  communicated  to  the 
senate  a letter  from  Benjamin  II.  Latrobe,  late  sur- 
veyor, of  the  public  buildings,  in  explanation  of 
his  plans,  in  reply  to  a part  of  the  report  of  the 
present  architect,  Stc.  which  was  read,  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

After  some  minor  business — the  senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  organise  anew  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  circuit  judges. 

Much  time  was  bestowed  in  filling  the  numer- 
ous blanks  in  this  bill  and  maturing  its  detail?;  and 
before  it  was  gone  through  the  senate  adjourned. 

Jaji.  6.  Several  matters  of  no  present  interest 
being  disposed  of— 

The  senate  went  into  the  consideration  of  exe- 
cutive business;  after  which,  it 

Adjourned. 

Jan.  7.  The  bill  to  establish  a supreme  court, 
Sec.  &c.  was  again  debated,  as  it  has  been,  ably,  for 
two  days  past. 

A variety  of  ordinary  and  preparatory  business 
was  transacted. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Jan . 4. — Several  reports  were  received 
— which  shall  be  noticed  in  their  progress. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 

Treasury  Department,  January  1,  1819. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  a statement  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
ending  the  30th  Sept.  1818,  amounting  in  value,  in 
articles  of 

Domestic  manufacture  and  produce,  73,854,437 

Foreign  do.  do.  19,420,696 


893,281,133 

Which  articles  appear  to  have  been  exported  to 
the  following  countries,  viz. 

Domestic.  Foreign . 

To  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe,  1,5.54,259  1,081,424 

To  dominions  of  Netherlands,  4,192.776  3,022,711 

Great  Britain,  44,425,552  2,292,280 

France,  10,666,798  3,2 *3,791 

Spain,  4,589,661  2,967,252 

Portugal,  2,650,019  248,158 

The  Hanse  Towns  and  ports 

of  Germany,  2 260,002  1,073,491 

All  others,  3,515,355  4,915.589 


§73.854,437  19,426,696 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Wm.  H Crawford. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  letter,  with  its  enclosures,  were  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Palmer,  of  N,  Y.  offered  for  consideration  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  ways  ami  means 
be  instructed  to  enquire  whether  any.  and,  if  any, 
what  provisions  are  necessary  to  be  made  more  ef- 
fectually to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  on  goods, 
8ic.  imported  by  land,  from  the  British  provinces 
in  America,  into  the  United  States:  Also,  that  the 
same  committee  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  4th  section  of  a law 
of  congress,  passed  the  3d  day  of  March,  1817,  that 
the  provisions  therein  contained  .shall  apply  only  to 
steam  boats  on  Lake  Champlain,  that  ure  employed 
wholly  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  the^* 
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baggage,  and  that  the  said  section  shall  no.  extend 
to  authorise  the  entry  of  any  goods,  &c.  except  pas* 
senger’s  baggage,  in  any  district  other  than  the  one 
into  which  they  are  to  be  landed,  with  leare  to  re* 
port  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  P.  stated  the  reasons  which  had  caused  him 
to  introduce  this  resolution,  and  clearly  shewed 
the  inadequacy  of  our  revenue  laws  to  prevent 
smuggling  from  the  British  possessions,  in  a speech 
of  considerable  length.  The  resolution  was  agreed 
o. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president,  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  house,  relative 
to  the  incresse  of  the  navy,  he.  -which  we  expect 
to  publish  entire,  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Another  message  was  also  received  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  S sates,  enclosing  the  following 
report  from  the  secretary  of  war: 

The  secretary  of  war,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  24th 
inst.  “requesting  the. president  of  the  United  States 
to  cause  to  be  laid  b.-b  ’e  this  house,  if,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  same  should  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest,  copies  of  the  correspondence,  if 
any,  between  the  department  of  war  and  the  go- 
vernor of  Georgia,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  dated  on  the  1st  of  June  of 
the  present  year,  communicated  to  this  house  on 
the  12th  instant;  and  also  the  correspondence,  if 
any,  between  the  department  of  war  and  general 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  the  date  of  the  7th  May,.  1818,  also  comma 
nicated  to  this  house  on  the  12th  inst.”  has  the 
honor  to  transmit  an  extract  of  a letter  written  by 
major  Vandeventer,  chief  clerk,  department  of  war, 
in  reply  to  general  Jackson’s  letter  of  the  7lh  of 
May,  1818,  and  to  state  that  no  letter  was  written 
by  this  department  to  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in 
answer  to  his  letter  of  the  1st  of  June,  1818. 

3 . C.  Caihoust. 

Department  of  -war,  30 th  Dec.  1818. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 

Extract  nfa  letter Jrom  major  C.  Vandeventer , chief 
cleric , to  major  general  Andrew  Jackson , dated 
“ Department  of  war,  June  2, 181& 
“Your  letters  of  the  7th  of  April,  one  without 
date,  ard  of  the  26th  of  April,  are  received. 

“ The  president  of  the  United  States  and  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  are  out  of  town.  The  former  will 
return  about  the  15th  instant,  the  latter  not  before 
the  middle  of  next  month.  So  soon  as  the  president 
returns,  your  despatches,  together  with  your  orders 
to  major  Davis,  commanding  the  arrest  of  captain 
Wright,  and  a copy  of  your  letter  to  the  governor 
cf  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  horrid  and  atrocious 
destruction  of  the  Chehaw  village,  will  be  laid 
before  him.  In  the  mean  lime  I am  advised  to 
communicate  the  “opinion”  that  the  trial  of  cap- 
tain Wright,  by  court  martial,  is  decidedly  prefera- 
ble to  a civil  prosecution  in  the  Federal  court.,* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  Mercer  offered  the  following  resolution — 
Itesnix'ed,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  di- 
♦ecCed  to  report  to  this  house  a copy  of  such  in- 
structions, if  any,  as  may  have  been  issued  by  his 
department,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress  of 
1807,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  to  the 
commanders  of  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  such  vessels  as  have 
been  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

Mr,  M.  in  offering  the  preceding,  gave  his  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  many  vessels  had  been  fit- 
ted out  in  the  United  States  for  carrying  on  the 


slave  trade — that  the  names  of  American  citizens 
engaged  in  the  detestable  trade  were  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  British  court,  &c.  The  re- 
solve was  agreed  to. 

He  also  submitted  the  following— 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed  to  report  to  this  house  the  number  and 
names  of  the  slave  ships,  if  any,  which  have  been 
seized  and  condemned  within  "the  United  States 
for  a violation  of  the  laws  thereof  against  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  and  if  any  negroes,  mulattoes, 
or  persons  of  color,  have  been  found  on  board  such 
vessels,  their  number,  and  the  disposition  which 
has  been  made  of  them  by  the  several  state  go- 
vernments under  whose  jurisdiction  they  have  fal- 
len. 

After  this  had  been  amended  so  as  to  designate 
the  names  of  those  places  where  such  vessels  be- 
longed, with  the  names  of  their  owners,  &c.  it  was 
also  agreed  to. 

Tuesday , Jan.  5. — Among  the  many  petitions 
presented  to  the  house  this  morning,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

By  Mr.  Sergeant,  from  sundry  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, remonstrating  against  the  condemnation 
and  sale  of  slaves,  in  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  their  importation. 

By  Mr.  Little , the  memorial  of  sundry  merchants 
of  Baltimore,  whose  vessels  were  sunk  for  defence 
of  the  place  during  the  late  war,  praying  for  com- 
pensation. 

Many  reports  on  private  petitions  w ere  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  daily  hour  of  meet- 
ing of  this  house  was  directed  to  be,  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  session,  11  o’clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smyth,  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sampson , the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  were  instructed  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  amending  the  5th  section  of  the 
act  laying  a duty  on  imported  salt,  &c.  so  that  the 
owner  of  every  vessel  above  20  tons,  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  shall  receive  an  allowance  of  four 
dollars  for  each  and  every  ton  of  such  vessel’s 
burthen.  Provided,  that  the  allowance  aforesaid, 
for  any  one  vessel,  for  one  season,  shall  not  exceed 
340  dollars. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  navy  departmen  , accompanying  a number  of 
copies  of  the  Navy  Register  for  1819;  and  a list,, 
transmitted  by  the  first  comptroller  of  the  treasu- 
ry, of  those  persons  who  have  not  rendered  ac- 
counts for  settlement  within  the  year  preceding. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  his  private  secretary,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  house,  a copy 
of  the  convention  with  Spain,  (lately  published) 
and  a copy  of  a letter  from  Don  Louis  de  Onis,  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  of  30th  November! 

The  consideration  of  several  private  claims  con- 
sumed the  rest  of  this  day. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  6.  After  receiving  the  usual  re- 
ports, &c.  the  house,  having  agreed  to  postpone  all 
the  orders  of  the  day  that  preceded  it,  took  up  the 
bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military  estab- 
lishment for  1819. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place.  The  follow- 
ing account  ofit  is  from  the  National  Intelligencer 
— “The  topic  which  was  the  subject  of  most  of  the 
debate,  was  the  constitutionality,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  propriety,  on  the  other,  of  the  construction. 
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by  order  of  the  executive,  of  military  roads,  and  of 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  thereof  out  of  the 
fund  annually  appropriated  under  the  head  of  con- 
tingent expenses  for  the  army.  No  question  was 
taken  involving  a decision  on  this  or  any  other 
point. 

The  most  interesting  feature  ofthe  debate  which 
is  to  take  place  is,  probably,  the  discussion  (which 
notice  has  been  given,  will  be  brought  on,  whilst 
in  committee  of  the  whole  on  this  bill)  respecting 
tli e Seminole  wav,  and  particularly  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  commanding  general.  I bis  inten- 
tion was  distinctly  annouoced  by  Mr.  Jfercer,  an  ! 
the  shape  in  which  the  question  will  be  presented, 
will  be  that  of  a proposition  to  appropriate  for  In- 
payment of  one,  only,  instead  of  two  major  gene- 
rals in  the  army.’* 

The  debate  lasted  three  hours — in  the  course  of 
which  Messrs.  Clay,  Harbour,  Smith,  of  Md.  Trimire , 
'Tucker,  Mercer,  William s,  of  N.  C.  Lowndes,  John- 
son, of  Va.  Johnson,  of  Ken.  bore  a part. 

The  result  was  that  the  committee  ro^e,  report- 
ed progress  and  had  leave  to  sit  again. 

After  ordering  some  papers  relative  to  one  of  the 
items  of  the  bill  to  be  printed,  it  was, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer , 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed 
to  report  to  this  house  the  present  strength  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  army  of  the  Uuited  States,  and  to 
subjoin  to  such  report  the  number  and  value  ofthe 
extra  days’  labor  performed  by  the  several  detach- 
ments thereof,  respectively,  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  50th  day  of  October  last,  upon  roads  or  o her 
objects  of  fatigue  duty,  together  with  statements 
of  such  objects,  if  any  there  are,  of  a similar  nature, 
to  which  it  is  contemplated  to  direct  the  labor  of 
the  troops  in  the  current  year,  distinguishing  the 
sums  expended  on  roads. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  7 ■ Several  reports  from  com' 
mitlees,  on  private  claims,  were  received. 

0:i  -motion  of  Mr.  Herbert, 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
instructed  to  report  to  this  house  a statement  of 
the  debts,  credits  and  funds  of  the  incorporated 
banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  required  by 
the  19th  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  entitled, 
“an  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  certain 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  the  notes  of  unincorporated  as- 
sociations within  the  said  District.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
creating  a law  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  house  again  resumed,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Hugh  Nelson  in  the  chair,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  military  establishment 
lor  the  year  1819. 

The  discussion  of  a particular  provision  of  this 
bdi,  commenced  yesterday,  was  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time. 

The  committee  did  not  get  through  the  bill, 
before  it  rose  and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed 
to  include  in  the  report  of  the  strength  ofthe  ar- 
my called  for  by  the  resolution  of  yest  . -day,  the 
a nount  in  value,  it  any,  of  the  extra  compensation, 
*n  subsistence,  clothing  or  pay,  allowed  the  troops 


for  ffxtra  labor,  during  the  year  end  ng  on  the  30th 
October  last,  in  fatigue  duties,  distinguishing  that 
which  lias  been  bestowed  in  compensation  for  labor 
on  roads. 

Mr.  Mercer  then  laid  on  the  table  the  fallowing 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
be  instructed  to  report  to  this  house,  a bill  to  re- 
duce to  one  the  number  of  major  geuer Jls  of  the 
army  ofthe  United  States. 

The  house  adjourned. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  ad  j urned  on 
the  25th  ult.  One  of  their  last  nets  was  to  lay  a 
tax  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or* 
the  United  States  branch  bank,  at  Fayetteville,  in 
that  state. 

The  vice  president  ofthe  United  States,  and  the 
new  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Thompson,  arrived 
at  Washington  city  on  the  3d  inst. 

Cap'  . Gamble,  fate  of  the  United  States  sloop 
of  war  Erie,  died  at  Pisa  on  the  10th  Oct.  ult. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  long  arid  rancorous  dispute 
between  generals  Jackson  and  d/loir,  has  been 
amicably  and  honorably  ad  justed  through  the  in- 
terference of  the  venerable  governor  Shelby,  of 
Kentucky. 

John  Graham,  late  commissioner  to  South  Ameri- 
ca, is  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  senate,  to 
be  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  Rio  Janeiro, *vice  Mr.  Sumpter,  who  desires  per- 
mission to  return. 

Waller  Taylor,  at  present  a senator  in  congress 
from  the  state  of  Indiana,  is  re  elected  >o  that  sta- 
tion, for  six  years,  from  and  after  the  3d  day  of 
March  next. 


Our  relations  with  Spain. 

Hamburg , Oct.  1.  We  have  received  the  follow- 
ing document,  the  importance  of  which  renders  it 
worthy  of  public  attention.  It  is  the  Note  lately 
presented  by  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, to  the  Ambassador  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  which  contains  the 
protest  against  the  occupation  of  a part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florida. 

NOTE. 

Sir — In  the  department  confided  to  me,  disc* 
greeable  accounts  continue  to  be  received  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  late  b vents 
in  Florida,  and  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  Amer- 
ican General  Jackson,  and  the  troops  under  his 
command,  in  the  territory  of  those  provinces  which 
belong  to  his  Majesty.  Besides  the  facts  to  which 
I invited  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  in  my 
Notes  of  the  26th  July,  and  of  the  6th  and  11th  of 
this  month,  I have  now  before  me  the  copy  of  a ca- 
pitulation, which,  it  appears,  followed  the  hostilities 
committed  by  that  General  against  the  fortress  qf 
Pensacola,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Span- 
ish garrison  has  been  conveyed  to  the  Havana.  5ri 
my  preceding  Notes  I had  the  honor  to  inform  your 
Excellency,  that  notwithstanding  the  particular 
character  of  violence  which  seemed  to  mark  the  ac- 
tions and  operations  of  Gen.  Jackson,  since  his  first 
entrance  into  Florida — His  Majesty,  although  will- 
ing to  consider  these  proceedings  as  the  arbitrary- 
acts  of  the  said  General,  was  convinced  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  no  longer* 
delay  to  disapprove  them*  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
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its  knowledge  , and  that  proper  orders  would  imme- 
diately be  given,  not  only  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory  invaded,  but  also  for  the  reparation  of  the 
damage  occasioned,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
property  taken,  which  belonged  as  well  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  Spanish  subjects,  as  also  to  strangers  who 
lived  there  under  the  protection  of  hies  Majesty’s 
government. 

“It  could  not  be  presumed,  without  offence  to 
the  integrity  of  the  American  Government,  that 
there  would  be  any  delay  in  giving  satisfaction  to  a 
friendly  power,  and  to  all  civilized  nations  this  tes- 
t imony  of  respect  for  those  principles  on  which  the 
maintenance  of  social  order  depends.  It  was  with 
profound  affliction  that  his  Majesty  learnt  from  the 
subsequent  report  of  his  Minister  at  Washington, 
that  as  the  first  excesses  of  General  Jackson  had 
not  been  disapproved,  he  had  not  hesitated  toconti- 
nue  his  acts  of  violence,  and  desolated  with  fire 
and  sword  every  thing  upon  the  Spanish  territory, 
when  he  met  with  a resistance  which  a sense  of  honor 
prescribed  to  some  small  garrisons  which  were  at- 
tacked in  the  midst  of  peace  by  a numerous  body 
pf  troops.  In  general  the  territory  of  his  Majesty 
■was  attacked  in  the  most  revolting  manner,  the  for- 
tresses and  depots  of  arms  have  been  taken  by 
force,  the  garrisons  made  prisoners,  and  then  sent 
out  of  the  provinces,  where  his  Majesty  had  order- 
ed them  to  serve.  Nay,  subjects  of  powers  in 
friendship  with  liis  Majesty  have  been  executed 
upon  Spanish  ground,  and  this  act  of  barbarity 

irlnnlrp.'l  with  iurlirial  fhi'ins.  which,  in  that  Sltua- 


under  pretences,  which,  if  they  had  been  even  well 
founded,  ought  never  to  have  been  enforced  by 
violence;  and  the  late  improper  attack  on  Amelia 
Island,  were  facts  of  the  same  nature  and  tendency, 
equally  unjust  in  their  principle,  and  equally  pro- 
tested against  on  the  p rt  of  Spain;  but  as  they  were 
less  offensive  in  their  kind  and  under  these  circum- 
stances his  Majesty  believed  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  proofs  of  his  moderation,  that  he  might  wait 
for  satisfaction  on  these  points  till  the  definitive  ar- 
rangements of  the  points  in  dispute,  which  it  w^s 
expected  would  soon  take  place.  The  same  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  Americans 
have  no  claim,  either  founded  or  unfounded,  to  the 
territory  which  Gen.  Jackson  has  attacked — no  real 
or  pretended  revolution  of  the  inhabitants  'could 
serve  as  a pretext — no  previous  attack  by  robbers, 
which  was  alleged  as  a reason  for  the  unjust  seiz- 
ure of  Amelia  Island;  the  Spanish  flag  was  flying  on 
the  fortresses  of  San  Marcos  and  Pensacola,  when 


Majesty  had  offered  in  the  pending  negoc 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  in  an  honorable  man- 
ner, so  that  it  seems  to  have  been  preferred  to  seize 
it  by  violence,  rather  than  to  acquire  it  from  the 
generous  friendship  of  the  King.  These  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  has  induced  his  Majesty  to  take 
the* resolution,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  his  exalted  character  to  continue  negotia- 
tions, till  an  affair  has  been  settled  and  terminated 
cloaked  v/ith  judicial  forms,  which,  in  that  situa-  jn  a suitable  manner,  which  takes  the  precedence  of 
fion,  and  in  those  circumstances,  can  only  be  con-  j all  other  points  in  dispute  between  the  two  Go- 
sidered  as  a refinement  of  cruelty.  It  cannot  be  vernments,  and  which,  from  its  importance,  is  cal- 
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doubted  fiut  these  excesses  are  known  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  Washington;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
orders  are  given  to  put  an  end  to  them,  or  give  to 
the  Spanish  Government  the  only  satisfaction  which 
they  adinit  of.  In  this  situation  his  Majesty  consi- 
ders it  to  be  due  to  his  o\yn  dignity,  and  that  of  the 
people  whom  he  governs,  to  order  me,  at  the  same 
time  that  I again  most  solemnly  protest  against  all 
that  has  been  done  by  General  Jackson,  from  the 
day  that  he  set  his  foot  on  the  territory  of  Florida, 
to  add  further  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased 
to  inform  your  Government  that  the  King  is  of 
opinion,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  said  injuries, 
and  really  hostile  proceedings,  the  course  of  the  ne- 
gotiations pending  between  the  two  powers  is,  and 
must  remain,  interrupted  and  broken  off,  till  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  marked  the 
conduct  of  General  Jackson  in  a manner  suitable  to 
its  honor,  and yv liicli,  it  seems,  can  be  no  other  than 
to  disapprove  of  the  excesses  committed;  to  give 
orders  to  place  things  on  the  same  footing  as  they 
were  in  before  the  invasion;  and  to  inflict  an  ap- 
propriate punishrpent  on  the  author  of  so  many  dis- 
. orders. 

‘‘It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty  to 
be  compelled  to  this  declaration,  which  is  a more 
pecessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  affair, 
than  an  act  of  his  royal  will,  whose  wishes  and  en- 
deavors have  always  been  directed  to  making  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  the  mutters  in  debate  be- 
tween the  two  governments;  but  the  whole  impar- 
tial world  will  equally  recognize  in  the  present 
state  of  things  the  impropriety  that  must  ensue,  if 
iiego  abons,  which  suppose  a state  of  perfect  politi- 
cal friendship,  were  tq  be  continued  at  a time  when 
such  great  insults  have  been  offered  without  provo- 
cation. The  occupation  of  the  larger  and  better 
part  of  Florida  in  1810,  by  the  United  States,  who 
deprived  his  Majesty,  during  his  captivity,  of  a 
country  in  which  lie  was  in  peaceable  possession, 


ciliated  essentially  to  change,  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, the  political  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

‘‘At  the  same  time,  to  give  a proof  of  the  peace- 
able and  moderate  sentiments  which  characterized 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government,  I must  ac- 
quaint your  Excellency,  that  his  Majesty  has,  in 
charging  me  to  communicate  to  his  Minister  at 
Washington  the  declared  rupture  of  negotiations, 
has  likewise  commanded  me  to  inform  him,  that  it 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  given  or 
should  give  the  only  satisfaction  which  the  circum- 
stance admits  pf,  and  which  his  Majesty  may  expect 
from  the  justice  and  probity  of  that  government,  he 
may  in  this  case  continue  the  negociations  begun, 
without  applying  to  his  Majesty  for  new  orders  to 
authorise  him  to  continue  them. 

“In  making  to  your  Excellency  this  communica- 
tion, I cannot  omit  to  state  to  you  how  painful  it 
has  been  to  me,  that  this  unexpected  obstacle  should 
occur  just  at  the  time  when  l flattered  myself  with 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  political  relations,  and  the 
most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  govern- 
ments re-established  upon  solid  and  durable  foun- 
dations. I renew  to  your  Excellency  the  assur- 
ance of  my  distinguished  respect,  and  pray  to  Gon 
to  preserve  your  Excellency  many  years. 

“Your  Excellency’s  most  devoted  servant, 

“JOSEPH  PIZARRO. 
“Madrid,  Aug.  29,  1818. 

« To  the  Minister  of  the  United  States , 
from  his  Catholic  Majesty .” 

American  Reply. 

DOCUMENTS  TRANSMITTED  t O CONGRESS. 

I'UOM  THE  NATIONAL  1 NT*  LLTGKNCKU. 

The  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  to  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  oj  the  l irJed  htutc£  to 
Spain > at  Madrid.  ( 7 ■_  ) 
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Department  op  state, 

Washington,  28th  November,  1818. 

Sir — Your  despatches,  to  No.  92,  inclusive,  with 
their  enclosures,  have  been  received  at  this  de- 
partment. Among  these  enclosures,  are  the  seve- 
ral  notes  addressed  to  you  bv  Mr.  Pizarro,  in  re- 
lation to  the  transactions  during  ihe  campaign  of 
general  Jackson  ?guinst  the  Seminole  Indians  and 
the  banditti  of  Negroes  combined  with  them,  and 
particularly  to  his  proceedings  in  Florida,  without 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  of  those  notes  of  Mr.  Pizar- 
ro, he  has  given  formal  notice  that  the  king,  his 
master,  has  issued  orders  for  the  suspension  of  the 
negociation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
untii  satisfaction  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Ame- 
rican government  to  him  for  these  proceedings  of 
gen.  Jackson,  which  he  considers  as  acts  of  unequi- 
vocal hostility  against  him,  and  as  outrages  upon 
his  honor  and  dignity;  the  only  acceptable  atone- 
ment for  which,  is  stated  to  consist  in  a disavow- 
al of  the  acts  of  the  American  general,  thus  com- 
plained of — the  infliction  upon  him  of  a suitable 
punishment  for  his  supposed  misconduct,  and  the 
restitution  of  the  posts  and  territories  taken  by 
him  from  the  Spanish  authorities,  with  indemnity 
for  all  the  property  taken,  and  all  damages  and 
injuries, public  or  private,  sustained  in  consequence 
of  it. 

Within  a very  few  days  after  tbi9  notification, 
Mr.  Pizarro  must  have  received,  with  copies  of  the 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Onis  and  this  depart- 
ment, the  determination  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  president,  to  restore  the  place  of  Pensacola, 
with  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  to  any  person  properly 
authorised,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  receive  them, 
and  the  fort  of  St.  Marks  to  any  Spanish  force  ade- 
quate to  its  protection  against  the  Indians,  by 
whom  its  forcible  occupation  had  been  threatened, 
for  purposes  of  hostility  against  the  United  States. 
The  officer  commanding  at  the  post,  has  been  di- 
rected to  consider  250  men  as  such  adequate  force; 
and  in  case  of  their  appearance,  with  proper  autho- 
rity, to  deliver  it  up  to  their  commander  accord- 
ingly. 

From  the  last  mentioned  correspondence,  the 
Spanish  government  must  likewise  have  been  sa- 
tisfied that  the  occupation  of  these  places  in  Spa- 
nish Florida,  by  the  commander  of  the  American 
forces,  was  not  by  virtue  of  any  order  received  by 
him  from  this  government  to  that  effect,  nor  with 
any  view  of  wresting  the  province  from  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  ncr  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
Spanish  government;  that  it  arose  from  incidents 
which  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Indians — from  the  imminent  danger  in 
which  the  fort  or  S . Marks  was  of  being  seized  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  and  from  the  manifesta- 
tions of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  by  the  com- 
mandant of  S'.  Marks  and  the  governor  of  Pensa- 
cola, the  proofs  of  which  were  made  known  to  gen. 
Jackson,  and  impelled  him,  from  the  necessities  of 
self  defence,  to  the  steps  of  which  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment complains. 

It  might  be  sufficient  to  leave  the  vindication  of 
these  measures  upon  those  grounds,  and  to  furnish, 
in  the  enclosed  copies  of  general  Jackson’s  letters, 
and  the  vouchers  by  which  they  are  supported,  the 
evidence  of  that  hostile  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  commanders,  but  for  the  terms  in  which 
Mr.  Pizarro  speaks  of  the  execution  of  two  suiv 
jects,  of  Great  Britain,  taken,  one  at  the  fort  of  St. 
Murks,  am!  the  other  at  Suwany,  and  the  intima- 


tion that  these  transactions  may  lead  to  a change 
in  the  relations  between  the  two  nations,  which  is 
doubtless  intended  to  be  understood  as  a menace 
of  war. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  proper  to  remind  the  go- 
vernment of  bis  Catholic  majesty  of  the  incidents 
in  which  this  Seminole  war  originated,  as  well  as 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  in  the  re- 
lations between  Spain  and  her  ally,  whom  9he  sup- 
poses to  have  been  injured  by  the  proceedings  oF 
general  Jackson,  and  to  give  to  the  Spanish  cabinet 
some  precise  information  of  the  nature  of  the  bu- 
siness, peculiarly  interesting  to  Spain,  in  which 
these  subjects  of  her  allies,  in  whose  favor  she 
takes  this  interest,  were  engaged,  when  their  pro- 
jects of  every  kind  were  terminated,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  falling  into  the  hands  gen.  Jackson. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1814,  "‘life  a war  of  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
to  which  Spain  had  formerly  declared  herself  neu- 
tral, a British  force,  not  in  the  fresh  pursuit  of  a 
defeated  and  flying  enemy — not  overstepping  an 
imaginary  and  equivocal  boundary  between  their 
own  territories  and  those  belonging,  in  some  sort, 
as  much  to  their  enemy  as  to  Spain,  but  approach- 
ing  by  sea,  and  by  a broad  and  open  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  province,  at  a thousand  miles,  or  an  ocean’s 
distance  from  any  British  territory,  landed  in  Flo- 
rida, took  possession  of  Pensacola  and  the  Fort  of 
Barrancas,  and  invited,  by  public  proclamations, 
all  the  runaway  negroes — all  the  savage  Indians — 
all  the  pirates,  and  all  the  traitors  to  their  country, 
whom  they  knew  or  imagined  to  exist  within  reach 
of  theicLsummons,  to  join  their  standard,  and  wage 
an  exterminating  war  against  the  portion  of  the 
United  States  immediately  bordering  upon  this 
neutral,  and  thus  violated  territory  of  Spain.  The 
land  commander  of  this  British  force,  was  a certain 
col.  Nicholls,  who,  driven  from  Pensacola  by  the 
approach  of  general  Jackson,  actually  left,  to  be 
blown  up,  the  Spanish  fort  of  Barrancas,  when  he 
found  it  could  not  afford  him  protection,  and,  eva- 
cuating that  part  of  the  province,  landed  at  ano- 
ther, established  himself  on  the  Appalachicola  ri- 
ver, and  there  erected  a fort,  from  which  to  sally 
forth  with  his  motley  tribe  of  black,  white  and  red 
combatants,  against  the  defenceless  borders  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  vicinity.  A part  cf  this 
force  consisted  of  a corps  of  colonial  marines,  le- 
vied in  the  British  colonies,  in  which  George 
Woodbine  was  a captain,  and  Robert  Chrystie 
II— -2  ] Ambrister  was  a lieutenant. 

LIX.]  As  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
LX.]  Britain,  we  should  be  willing  to  bury  this 
transaction  in  the  same  grave  of  oblivion  with  other 
transactions  of  that  war,  had  the  hostilities  of  col. 
Nicholls  terminated  with  the  war.  But  he  did  not 
consider  the  peace  which  ensued  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  as  having  put  an  end 
either  to  his  military  occupations  or  to  his  negoci- 
ations  with  the  Indians,  against  the  United  Stale?. 
Several  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  he  retained  his  post  and  his  party-color- 
ed forces,  in  military  array. 

II — 2 ] By  the  9th  article  of  that  treaty,  the 
United  Slates  had  stipulated  to  put  an  end,  imme- 
diately after  its  ratification,  to  hostilities  with  all 
the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indians  with  whom  they 
might  be  at  war  at  the  time  of  the  ratification,  and 
lo  restore  to  them  all  the  possessions  which  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  year  1S11.  This  article  had  no 
application  to  the  Creek  nation  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  already  made  peace,  by  a treatr 
concluded  on  the  9di  day  of  August.  1814,  move 
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than  four  months  before  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was 
Signed.  Yet,  colonel  Nicholls  not  only  affected  to 
consider  it  as  applying  to  the  Seminoles  of  Florida, 
and  the  outlawed  Red  Sticks  whom  he  had  induc- 
ed to  join  him  there,  but  actually  persuaded  them 
that  they  were  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  to  all  the  lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Creek  nation,  within  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1811,  and  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
IT.  • III.]  would  support  them  in  that  pretension. 
He  asserted  also  this  doctrine  in  a correspondence 
with  col.  Hawkins,  then  the  agent  of  the  United 
Slates  with  the  Creeks,  and  gave  him  notice,  in 
their  name,  with  a mockery  of  solemnity,  that  they 
had  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  a treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce 
IX.]  with  Great  Britain,  of  which  more  was  to  be 
heard  after  it  should  be  ratified  in  England.  Col. 
Nicholls  then  evacuated  his  fort,  which,  m some  of 
the  enclosed  papers,  is  called  the  fort  at  Prospect 
Bluff,  but  which  he  had  denominated  the  British 
post  on  the  Appalachicola;  took  with  him  the  white 
portion  of  his  force,  and  embarked  for  England, 
with  several  of  the  wretched  savages  whom  he  was 
thus  deluding  to  their  fate — among  whom  was  the 
Prophet  Francis,  or  Hillis  Hadjo — and  left  the  fort, 
a,mply  supplied  with  military  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion. to  the  negro  department  of  his  allies  It  af- 
IV.  V.l  terwards  was  known  by  the  name  of  Negro 
fort.  Col.  Hawkins  immediately  communicated  to 
this  government  the  correspondence  between  him 
and  Nicholls,  here  referred  to,  (copies  of  which, 
marked  No.  1 to  5,  are  herewith  enclosed,)  upon 
which  Mr.  Monroe,  then  secretary  of  state,  addres- 
sed a letter,  (copy  marked  G.)  to  Mr.  Baker,  the 
British  Charge  d’Affaires,  at  Washington,  com- 
plaining of  Nieholls’s  conduct,  and  shewing  that 
his  pretence  that  the  9 h article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  could  have  any  application  to  his  Indians, 
XI.]  was  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  Copies 
of  the  same  correspondence  were  transmitted  to 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  then  in  England, 
with  instructions  to  remonstrate  with  the  British 
government  against  these  proceedings  of  Nicholls, 
and  to  shew  how  incompatible  they  were  with  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two 
XII  a.  b.]  nations.  These  remonstrances  were  ac- 
cordingly made,  first  in  personal  interview 
XIII.  a.  b.]  with  earl  Bathurst  and  lord  Castlereagh 
and  afterwards  in  written  notes,  addressed 
successively  to  them,  (copies  of  which,  together 
with  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  the  American 
minister  to  the  secretary  of  state,  reporting  what 
passed  at  those  interviews,  are  enclosed.)  Lord 
Bathurst,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  confirm- 
ed the  facts,  and  disavowed  the  misconduct  of  Ni- 
eholls;  declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  pretend- 
ed treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  which 
he  had  made;  assured  the  American  minister  that 
the  British  government  had  refused  to  ratify  that 
treaty,  and  would  send  back  the  Indians  whom 
.Nicholls  had  brought  with  him,  with  advice  to 
make  their  peace  on  such  terms  as  they  could  ob- 
tain.  Lord  Castlereagh  confirmed  the  assurance 
that  the  treaty  would  not  be  ratified;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time  that  these  assurances  were  given, certain 
distinctions  of  public  not  oriety,  were  shewn  to  the 
Prophet  Hillis  Hadjo,and  he  was  actually  honored 
with  a commission,  as  a British  officer,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  these  favors  were  granted  him  as  re- 
wards of  past  services,  and  not  as  encouragement 
to  expect  any  support  from  Great  Britain,  in  a con- 
tinuance of  savage  hostilities  against  the  United 
States,  all  intention  of  giving  any  such  support 


having  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly  disavowed. 

The  Negro  fort,  however, ’abandoned  by  col.  Ni- 
cholls, remained  on  the  Spanish  territory,  occupied 
by  the  banditti  to  whom  he  had  left  it,  and  held  by 
them  as  a post,  from  whence  to  commit  depreda- 
tions, outrages  and  murders,  and  as  a receptacle 

XIV. ]  for  fugitive  slaves  and  malefactors,  to  the 
great  annoyance  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Spanish  Florida.  In  April,  1816,  general  Jackson 
wrote  a letter  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  calling 
upon  him  lo  put  down  this  common  nuisance  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  That  let- 

XV. ]  tertegether  with  the  answer  of  the  governor 
of  Pensacola,  have  already  been  cofnmunicated  to 
the  Spanish  minister  here,  and  by  him,  doubtless, 
to  his  government.  Copies  of  them  are  nevertheless, 
XXIII.]  now  again  enclosed;  particularly  as  the 
letter  from  the  governor  explicitly  admits— that 
this  fort,  constructed  by  Nicholls,  in  violation 
both  of  the  territory  and  neutrality  of  Spain,  was 
still  no  less  obnoxious  to  his  government  than  to 
the  United  States;  but,  that  he  had  neither  suffi- 
cient force,  nor  an  authority,  without  orders  from 
the  governor  general  of  the  Havanna,  to  destroy  iC 
It  was  afterwards,  on  the  27th  July,  1816,  destroy- 
ed by  a cannon  shot  fi*om  a gun  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  which,  in  its  passage  up  the  river,  was  fired 
upon  from  it.  It  was  blown  up,  with  an  English 
flag  still  flying  as  its  standard,  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  barbarous  murder  of  a boat’s  crew,  belong- 
ing to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  by  the  ban- 
ditti left  in  it  by  Nicholls. 

In  the  year  1817,  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  of  the 
Island  of  New  Providence,  a British  subject,  first 
appeared,  as  an  Indian  trader,  in  Spanish  Florida, 
and  as  the  successor  of  colonel  Nicholls,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  instigating  the  Seminole  and  out- 
lawed Red  Stick  Indians  to  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  by  reviving  the  pretence  that  they 
were  entitled  to  all  the  lands  which  had  been  ced- 
ed by  the  Creek  nation  to  the  United  States,  in 
August,  1814.  As  a mere  Indian  trader,  the  intru- 
sion of  this  man,  into  a Spanish  province,  was  con- 
trary to  the  policy  observed  by  all  the  European 
powers  in  this  hemisphere,  and  by  none  more  rigo- 
rously than  by  Spain,  of  excluding  all  foreigners 
from  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  within  their 
territories.  It  must  be  known  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, whether  Arbutbnot  had  a Spanish  li- 
cense for  trading  with  the  Indians  in  Spanish  Flori- 
da or  not;  but  they  also  know  that  Spain  was  bound 
by  treaty,  to  restrain  by  force  all  hostilities  on  the 
pa^t  of  those  Indians,  against  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  for  them  to  explain  how, 
consistently  with  those  engagements,  Spain  could, 
contrary  to  all  the  maxims  of  her  ordinary  policy, 
grant  such  a license  to  a foreign  incendiary,  whose 
principal,  it  not  his  only  object,  appears  to  have 
been,  to  stimulate  those  hostilities  which  Spain  had 
expressly  stipulated  by  force  to  restrain.  In  hi3 
XLIX  ] infernal  instigation  he  was  but  too  success- 
ful. No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance  among 
the  Indians,  accompanied  by  the  Prophet  Hillis 
L.]  Hadjo,  returned  from  his  expedition  to  England, 
than  the  peaceful  inhabitants  on  the  borders  oft  he 
United  States,  were  visited  with  all  the  horrors  of 
savage  war;  the  robbery  of  their  property,  and  the 
barbarous  and  indiscriminate  murder  of  woman, 
infancy  and  age. 

After  the  repeated  expostulations,  warnings  and 
offers  of  peace,  through  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1817,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  had  been 
LI.  a.]  answered  only  by  renewed  outrages,  and  a f- 
LXf.]  ter  a detachment  of  forty  men,  under  lieut. 
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Scrtt,  accompanied  by  seven  women,  had  been  way- 
la^  and  murdered  by  the  Indians,  orders  were  gi- 
ven to  general  Jackson,  and  an  adequate  force  was 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  terminate  the  war.  II 
was  ascertained  that  the  Spanish  force  in  Florida 
was  inadequate  for  the  protection  even  of  the  Spa 
nish  territory  itself,  against  this  mingled  horde  of 
lawless  Indians  and  negroes;  and,  although  their 
devastations  were  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States,  they  immediately  sought  refuge 
within  the  Florida  line,  and  there  only  were  to  be 
overtaken.  The  necessity  of  crossing  the  line  was 
indispensable;  for  it  was/rom  beyond  the  line  that 
the  Indians  made  their  murderous  incursions  with- 
in that  of  the  United  States.  It  was  there  that 
they  had  there  abode,  and  the  territory  belonged 
in  fact  to  them,  although  within  the  borders  of  the 
Spanish  jurisdiction.  There  it  was  that  the  Ame- 
rican commander  met  the  principal  resistance  from 
XXXVIII.]  them;  there  it  was,  that  were  found  the 
still  bleeding  scalps  of  our  citizens,  freshly  butch- 
ered by  them;  there  it  was  that  he  released  trie 
only  woman,  who  had  been  suffered  to  survive  the 
massacre  of  the  party  under  lieutenant  Scott.  But 
it  was  not  anticipated  by  this  government  that  the 
commanding  officers  of  Spun,  in  Florida,  whose 
especial  duty  it  was,  in  conformity  to  the  s’olemn 
engagements  contracted  by  their  nation,  to  restrain , 
by  force,  those  Indians  from  hostilities  against  the  j 
United  States,  would  be  found  encouraging,  aid- 1 
ing  and  abetting  them,  and  furnishing  them  with 
supplies,  for  carrying  on  such  hostilities.  The 
officer  in  command,  immediately  belore  general 
Jackson,  was,  therefore,  specially  instructed  to  re- 
spect, as  f;  • as  possible,  the  Spanish  authority, 
wherever  it  was  maintained,  and  copies  of  those 
orders  were  also  furnished  to  general  Jackson, 
upon  his  taking  the  command.  In  the  course  of 
his  pursuit,  as  he  approached  St,  Murks,  he  was 
informed,  direct  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola, 
that  a party  of  the  hostile  Indians  had  threatened 
to  seize  that  fort,  and  that  he  apprehended  the 
Spanish  garrison  there  was  not  in  strength  suffici- 
ent to  defend  it  against  them.  This  information 
was  confirmed  from  other  sources,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence produced  upon  the  trial  of  Ambrister,  it 
proved  to  have  been  exactly  true.  By  all  the  laws 
of  neutrality  and  of  war,  as  well  as  of  prudence  and 
of  humanity,  he  was  warranted  in  anticipating  his 
enemy,  by  the  amicable,  and  that  being  refused,  by 
the  forcible  occupation  of  the  fort. — There  will 
need  no  citations  from  printed  treatises  on  interna- 
tional law,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  princi- 
ple. It  is  engraved  in  adamant  on  the  common 
sense  of  mankind;  no  writer  upon  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ever  pretended  to  contradict  it;  none  of  any 
reputation  or  authority  ever  omitted  to  assert  it. 

XXXLV.]  At  Fort  St.  M:irks,  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot,  t he  British  Indian  trader  fro.’  beyond  the 
sea3,  the  firebrand,  by  whose  torch  this  negro-In- 
dian  war  against  our  borders  had  been  rekindled, 
was  found  an  inmate  of  the  commandant’s  family; 
and  it  was  also  found  that,  by  the  commandant 
himself,  councils  of  war  had  been  permitted  to  be 
held  within  it,  by  the  savage  chiefs  and  warriors; 
that  the  Spanish  store-houses  had  been  appropriat- 
ed to  their  use;  that  it  was  an  open  market  for  cat- 
tle, known  to  have  been  robbed  by  them  from  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  which  had  been  con- 
tracted for  and  purchased  by  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  That  information  had  been  afforded 
from  this  fort  by  Arbutlinot,  to  the  enemy,  of  the 
strength  and  movements  of  the  American  army; 
that  the  date  of  the  departure  of  express  had  been 


noted  by  the  Spanish  commissary,  and  ammunition, 
munitions  of  war,  and  all  necessary  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  Indians. 

The  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola  was 
not  less  marked  bv  a disposition  of  enmby  to  th« 
United  States,  and  by  an  utter  disregard  to  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  restrain,  by  force,  the  Indians  from  hostilities 
against  them.  "When  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
territorial  rights  and  authority  of  Spain,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  negro  fort,  his  predecessor  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  not  less  annoying  and  pernicious  td 
the  Spanish  subjects  in  Florida,  \l;an  to  the  United 
States,  but  had  pleaded  his  inability  to  subdue  it. 
He,  himself,  had  expressed  his  apprehensions  that 
Fort  St.  Murks  would  be  forcibly  taken  by  the  sa- 
vages, from  its  Spanish  garrison;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  refused  the  passage  up  the  Escambia 
river,  unless  upon  the  payment  of  excessive  duties, 
to  provisions  destined  as  supplies  for  the  American 
army,  which,  by  the  detention  of  (hem,  was  subject- 
ed to  the  most  distressing  privations.  He  bad 
permitted  free  ingress  and  egress  at  Pensacola  to 
the  avowed  savage  enemi-s  of4he  United  States. 
Supplies  of  ammunition,  munitions  of  war  and  pro- 
visions had  been  received  by  them  from  thence.' 
They  had  been  received  and  sheltered  there,  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  American  forces,  and  suffered 
again  to  sally  thence,  to  enter  upon  the  American 
■ territory  and  commit  new  murders.  Finally,  on 
XXXlll.]  the  approach  of  general  Jackson  to  Pen- 
sacola, the  governor  sent  him  a letter,  denouncing 
his  entry  upon  the  terriu  -v  of  Florida,  as  a violent 
outrage  upon  the  rights  of  Spain,  commanding  him 
to  depart  and  withdraw  from  the  same,  and  threa- 
tening, in  case  ofhis  non-compliance,  to  employ 
force  tt)  expel  him. 

It  became,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  gen.  Jack- 
son,  indispensably  necessary  to  take  from  the  gc- 
LIV.]  vernor  of  Pensacola  the  means  of  carrying 
his  threat  into  execution.  Before  the  forces  under 
his  command,  the  savage  enemies  of  his  country 
had  disappeared.  But  he  knew  that  the  moment 
those  forces  should  be  disbanded,  if  sheltered  by 
Spanish  fortresses,  if  furnished  with  ammunition 
and  supplies  by  Spanish  officers,  and  if  aided  and 
supported  by.the  instigation  of  Spanish  encourage- 
ment, as  he  had  every  reason  to  expect  they  would 
be,  they  wpuld  reappear,  and  fired,  in  addition  t<> 
their  ordinary  ferociousness,  with  revenge  for  the 
chastisement  they  had  so  recently  received,  would 
again  rush  with  the  war  hatchet  and  scalping  knife, 
into  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  murk 
every  foot-step  with  the  blood  of  their  defenceless 
citizens.  So  far  as  all  the  native  resources  of  the 
savages  extended,  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  gen, 
Jackson  was  about  to  restore  to  their  families  and 
their  homes,  the  brave  volunteers  who  had  followed 
his  standard,  and  who  had  constituted  the  princi- 
pal part  of  his  force.  This  could  be  done  with 
safety,  leavingthe  regular  portion  ofhis  troops  t{J 
garrison  his  line  of  forts,  and  two  small  detach- 
ments of  volunteer  cavalry,  to  scour  the  country 
round  Pensacola,  and  sweep  off*  the  lurking  rem- 
nant of  savages,  who  had  been  scattered  and  dis- 
persed before  him.  This  was  sufficient  Ao keep  in 
check  the  remnant  of  the  banditti,  against  whom 
he  had  marched,  so  long  as  they  should  be  desti- 
tute of  other  aid  and  support,  it  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, not  sufficient,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to 
rally  their  numbers  under  the  protection  of  Spanish 
forts,  and  to  derive  new  strength  from  the  impo- 
tence or  the  ill  will  against  the  United  States  Of 
the  Spanish  authorities. 
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He  took  possession,  therefore,  of  Pensacola  and 
of  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  as  lie  had  done  of  St. 
Marks,  not  in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  Sprain,  but  as  a 
necessary  measure  of  self  defence;  giving  notice 
that  they  should  be  restored  whenever  Spain  should 
place  commanders  and  a force  there,  able  and  will- 
ing to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  Spain  towards  the 
United  States,  of  restraining,  by  force,  the  Florida 
Indians  from  hostilities  against  their  citizens.  The 
president  « f the  United  States,  to  give  a signal 
manifestation  of  his  confidence  in  the  disposition 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  perform  with  good,  faith 
this  indispensable  engagement,  and  to  demonstrate 
to  ‘he  world  that  neither  the  desire  of  conquest 
nor  hostility  to  Spain,  had  any  influence  in  the 
councils  of  the  United  States,  has  directed  the  un- 
conditional restoration  to  any  Spanish  officer,  duly 
authorised  to  receive  them,  of  Pensacola  and  the 
Barrancas,  and  that  of  St.  Marks  to  any  Spanish  force 
adequate  for  its  defence  against  the  attack  of  the  sa- 
vages. But  the  president  will  neither  inflict  pu- 
nishment, nor  pass  a censure  upon  general  Jackson 
for  ih at  conduct,  the  motives  for  which  were  found- 
ed in  the  purest  patriotism,  of  the  necessity  for 
which  he  had  the  most  immediate  and  effectual 
means  of  forming  a judgment,  and  the  vindication 
•of  which  is  written  in  every  page  of  the  law  of  na- 
tion-*, as  well  as  in  the  first  law  of  nature,  self- 
defence.  He  thinks  it,  on  the  contrary,  due  to  the 
justice,  which  the  United  States  have  a right  to 
claim  from  Spain,  and  you  are  accordingly  instruct- 
ed to  demand  of  the  Spanish  government,  that  en- 
quiry  shall  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of  Don 
Jose  Masot,  governor  of  Pensacola,  and  of  Don 
Francisco  C.  Luengo,  commandant  at  St.  Marks, 
and  a suitable  punishment  inflicted  upon  them  for 
having,  in  defiance  and  violation  of  the  engage- 
ments of  Spain  with  the  United  States,  aided  and 
assisted  these  hordes  of  savages  in  those  very  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  which  it  was 
their  official  duty  to  restrain.  This  enquiry  is 
due  to  the  character  of  those  officers  themselves, 
and  to  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  government.  The 
The  obligation  of  Spain  to  restrain,  by  force,  the 
Indians  of  Fiorida  from  hostilities  against  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  their  citizens,  is  explicit,  is  positive, 
is  unqualified.  The  fact,  that  for  a series  of  years 
they  have  received  shelter,  assistance,  supplies 
and  protection,  in  the  practice  of  such  hostilities 
from  the  Spanish  commanders  in  Florida,  is  clear 
XXXI 1]  and  unequivocal.  If,  as  the  commanders, 
XLII  ] both  at  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks  have  al- 
leged, this  has  been  the  result  of  their  weakness, 
rather  than  their  will,  if  they  have  assisted  the  In- 
dians against  the  United  States  to  avert  their  hos- 
tllities  from  the  province,  which  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient force  to  defend  against  them,  it  may  serve, 
in  some  measure,  to  exculpate,  individually,  those 
officers,  but  it  must  carry  demonstration  irresisti- 
ble to  the  Spanish  government,  that  the  right  of 
the  United  States  can  as  little  compound  with  im 
potence  as  with  perfidy,  and  that  Spain  must  im- 
mediately make  her  election,  either  to  place  a force 
in  Florida  adequate  to  the  protection  of  her  terri- 
tory and  to  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements,  or 
cede  to  the  United  States  a province,  of  which  she 
retains  nothing  but  the  nominal  possession;  but 
which  is,  in  fa.ct,  a direlict  open  to  the  occupancy 
of  every  enemy,  civilized  or  savage,  of  the  United 
States,  and  serving  no  other  earthly  purpose  than 
as  a post  of  annoyance  to  them. 

That  the  purposes,  as  well  as  of  the  Negro-Indian 
banditti,  with  whom  we  have  been  contending,  as 
of  the  British  invaders  of  Florida,  who  first  assem- 


bled and  employed  them,  and  of  the  British  intrud- 
ing and  pretending  traders,  since  the  peace,  who 
have  instigated  and  betrayed  them  to  destruction, 
have  been  not  less  hostile  to  Spain  than  to  the 
United  States,  the  proofs  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments herewith  enclosed,  are  conclusive.  Mr.  Pi- 
zarro's  note  of  the  29th  August,  speaks  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty's  profound  indignation  at  the  “san- 
guinary executions  on  the  Spanish  soil,  of  the  sub  - 
jects of  powers  in  amity  with  the  king” — meaning 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Let  Mr.  Pizarro’s  suc- 
cessor take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  enclosed 
documents,  and  he  will  discover, who  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  were,  and  what  were  their  pnr- 
XLIX.]  poses:  That  Arbuthnot  was  only  the  suc- 

LYI1I.]  cessor  of  Nicholls,  and  Ambrister  the 
agent  of  Woodbine,  and  the  subaltern  of  McGre- 
gor. Mr.  Pizarro  qualifies  gen.  Jackson's  necessa- 
ry pursuit  pf  a savage  enemy  beyond  the  Spanish 
Florida  line,  as  a shameful  invasion  of  his  majesty's 
territory — yet,  that  territory  was  the  territory  also 
of  the  savage  enemy,  and  Spain  was  bound  to  re- 
strain them,  by  force,  from  hostilities  against  the 
United  States—and  it  was  the  failure  of  Spain  to 
fulfil  this  engagement,  which  had  made  it  necessa- 
ry for  general  Jackson  to  pursue  the  savages  across 
the  line.  What  then  was  the  character  of  Nicholl's 
invasion  of  his  majesty’s  territory f and  where  was 
his  majesty's  profound  indignation  at  that?  Mr.. 
Pizarro  says,  his  majesty's  places  and  forts  have 
been  violently  seized  on  by  general  Jackson.  Had 
they  not  been  seized  on,  nay,  had  not  the  principal 
of  his  forts  been  blown  up  bv  Nicholls,  and  a Bri- 
tish fort  on  the  same  Spanish  territory  been  erected 
during  the  war,  and  left  standing  as  a Negro  tort, 
in  defiance  of  Spanish  authority,  after  the  peace? 
Where  was  his  majesty’s  profound  indignation  at 
that?  lias  his  majesty  suspended  formally  ail  nego- 
ciation  with  the  sovereign  of  colonel  Nicholls,  for 
the  shameful  invasion  of  his  territory  without  color 
of  provocation,  without  pretence  »f  necessity,  with- 
out the  shadow  or  even  avowal  of  a pretext?  Has 
his  majesty  given  solemn  warning  to  the  British 
government,  that  these  were  incidents  “of  irans- 
cendant  moment  capable  of  producing  an  essential 
and  thorough  change  in  the  political  relations  of  the 
two  countries?”  Nicholls  and  Woodbine,  in  their 
invitations  and  promises  to  the  slaves  to  runaway 
from  their  masters  stud  join  them,  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  slaves  of  the  United  States — they 
received  with  as  hearty  a welcome,  and  employed 
with  equal  readiness,  the  fugitives  from  their  mas- 
XXY.]  ters,  in  Florida,  as  those  from  Georgia. 
Against  this  special  injury  the  governor  of  Pensa- 
cola did  earnestly  remonstrate  with  the  British  ad- 
miral Cockburn  (see  the  document  marked  XXV.) 
but  against  the  shameful  invasion  of  the  territory — 
against  the  violent  seizure  of  the  forts  and  places — 
against  the  blowing  up  of  the  Barrancas,  and  the 
erection  and  maintenance  under  British  banners,  of 
the  Negro  fort  on  Spanish  soil — against  the  nego- 
ciation  by  a British  officer  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
of  pretended  treaties,  offensive  and  defensive,  and 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  upon  Spanish  territo- 
ry, between  Great  Britain  and  Spanish  Indians, 
whom  Spain  Was  bound  to  control  and  restrain — if 
a whisper  of  expostulation  was  ever  wafted  from 
Madrid  to  London,  it  was  not  loud  enough  to  he 
heard  acrosss  the  Atlantic,  nor  energetic  enough 
to  transpire  beyond  the  walls  of  the  palaces  from 
which  it  issued,  and  to  which  it  w?s  borne. 

The  connection  between  Arbuthnot  and  Nicholls, 
and  between  Ambrister,  Woodbine  and  McGregor, 
is  established  beyond  all  question,  by  the^evidence 
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produced  at  the  trials  hefore  the  court  martial.  I 
have  already  remarked  to  you  on  the  very  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  that  a British  trader  from  be- 
yond the  seas,  should  be  permitted,  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Florida. 
From  his  letter  to  Hambly,  dated  3d  May,  1817, 
(seethe  documents  marked  G.  in  the  proceedings 
Of  the  court  martial)  it  appears  that  his  trading 
was  but  a pretence;  and  that  his  principal  purpose 
was  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Indians  in  Florida, 
and  outlaws  from  the  Creek9,  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  British  government,  in  their  hostilities  against 
the  United  States.  He  expressly  tells  Humbly 
there,  that  the  chief  of  those  outlaws  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his,  Arbuthot’s,  being  in  the  country; 
and  that  he  had  come  with  an  answer  from  earl 
Bathurst,  delivered  to  him  by  governor  Cameron, 
of  New  Providence,  to  certain  Indian  talks,  in 
which  this  aid  of  the  British  government  had 
been  left  by  Nicholls,  as  the  agent  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  British  government;  but  having  found 
that  Nicholls  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  prevail 
upon  the  British  government  to  pursue  this  clan- 
destine war,  in  the  midst  of  peace;  and  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  support  his  pretence,  that 
half  a dozen  outlawed  fugitives  from  the  Creeks 
■were  the  Creek  nation;— when  Arbuthnot,  the  in- 
cendiary, came  and  was  instigating  them,  bv  pre- 
mises of  support  from  Great  Britain,  to  commence 
XI.  VII.  b.)  their  murderous  incursions  into  the 
United  States,  Hambly,  at  the  request  of  the  Creeks 
themselves,  wrote  to  him,  warning  him  to  with- 
draw from  among  that  band  of  outlaws,  and  giving 
him  a solemn  foreboding  of  the  doom  that  awaited 
him,  from  the  hand  of  justice,  if  he  persevered  in 
the  course  that  he  pursued.  Arbuthnot,  neverthe- 
less, persisted;  and  while  he  was  deluding  the 
wretched  Indians  with  the  promise  of 
fXLIX  ] support  from  England,  he  was  writing 

b.  letters  for  them  to  the  British  minister 

c.  in  the  United  States,  to  governor  Came- 

d.  of  New  Providence,  to  colonel  Nicholls; 

e.  to  be  laid  before  the  British  govern- 

f.  ment:  and  even  to  the  Spanish  governor 
of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral of  the  Havana,  soliciting,  in  all  quar- 
ters, aid  and  support,  arms  and  ammunition,  for 
the  Indians,  against  the  United  States;  bewailing 
the  destruction  of  the  Negro  fort,  and  charging 
the  British  government  with  having  drawn  the  In- 
dians into  war  with  the  United  States,  and  desert- 
ing them  after  the  peace. 

You  will  remark  among  the  papers  produced  on 
XL1X.  No.  1 ] his  trial,  a power  of  attorney,  dated 
I7‘.h  June,  1817,  given  him  by  twelve  Indians,  part- 
ly of  Florida,  and  partly  of  the  fugitive  outlaws 
from  the  United  Slates,  lie  states  that  this  power, 
and  bis  instructions,  were,  to  memorialize  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  the  governor  general  of  the 
Ilavanna.  These  papers  are  not  only  substantially. 
[Compare  XLVIl.  a.  proved  as  of  his  hand  writing, 
and  XL1X.  b ] on  the  trial,  but  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  London,  of  the 
XLVIl.  c.]  24th  and  25th  of  August  last, 

his  letter  to  Nicholls  is  pub- 
lished, (somewhat  garbled) 
[Compare  XLVIL  c.  with  a copy  of  Hambly’s  above 
and  XLIX  No.  1 ] mentioned  letter  to  him,  aad  a 
reference  to  this  Indian  power  of  attorney  to  him, 
approved  by  the  commandant  of  St.  Marks,  F.  C 
XLVIL]  Luengo*  Another  of  the  papers  is  a let- 
ter, written  in  the  name  of  the  same  chiefs,  by  Ar- 
buthnot, to  the  governor  general  of  the  Ilavanna, 
asking  of  him  permission  for  Arbuthaot  to  estub- 
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lish  a warehouse  on  the  Appalachicela;  bitterly 
and  falsely  complaining  that  the  Americans  had 
made  settlements  on  their  lands,  within  the  Spa- 
nish lines,  and  calling  upon  the  governor  general 
to  give  orders  to  displace  them,  and  send  them 
back  to  their  own  country.  In  this  letter  they  as- 
sign, as  a reason  for  asking  this  license  for  Arbuth- 
not, the  want  of  a person  to  put  in  writing  for 
them  their  talks  of  grievances  against  the  Ame- 
ricans. And  they  add,  “the  commander  of  the  fort 
of  St.  Marks  has  heard  all  of  our  talks  and  com- 
plaints. He  approves  of  what  we  have  done,  and 
what  we  are  doing;  and  it  is  by  his  recommenda- 
tion we  have  thus  presumed  to  address  your  ex- 
cellency ” You  will  find  these  papers  i»  the  print- 
ed newspaper  enclosed,  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  martial,  and  will  point  them  out  to 
the  Spanish  government,  not  only  as  decisive  proofs 
of  the  unexampled  compliances  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cers in  Florida,  to  foreign  intrusive  agents  and  in- 
stigators of  Indian  hostilities  against  the  United 
Slates,  but  as  placing,  beyond  a dcubt,  that  parti- 
cipation of  this  hostile  spirit  in  the  commandant  of 
St.  Marks,  which  general  Jackson  so  justly  com- 
plains of;  and  of  which  we  have  so  well  founded  a 
right  to  demand  the  punishment.  Here  is  the  com- 
mandnnt  of  a Spanish  fort,  bound  by  the  sacred  en- 
gagement of  a treaty  to  restrain,  by  force,  the  In- 
dians within  his  command  from  committing  hostili- 
ties against  the  United  States,  conspiring  with 
those  same  Indians,  and  deliberately  giving  his 
written  approbation  to  their  appointment  of  a fo- 
reigner, a British  subject,  as  their  agenf,  to  solicit 
assistance  and  supplies  from  the  governor  general 
of  the  Ilavanna,  and  from  the  British  government^ 
for  carryingon  these  same  hostilities. 

Let  us  come  to  the  case  of  Ambrister — He  was 
taken  in  arms;  leading  and  commanding  the  Indi- 
ans, in  the  war  against  the  American  troops;  and 
to  that  charge,  upon  his  trial,  pleading  guilty.  But 
the  primary  object  of  his  coming  there,  was  still 
LVIIL]  more  hostile  to  Spain,  than  to  the  United 
States.  You  find  that  he  told  three  of  the  witnes* 
se.s,  who  testified  at  his  trial,  that  he  bad  come  to 
this  country  upon  Mr.  Woodbine’s  business  at 
Tampa  Bay — to  see  the  negroes  righted;  and  one 
of  them,  that  he  had  a commission  in  the  patriot  ar - 
?ny,vnder  McGregor;  and  that  he  had  expected  a 
captaincy.  And  what  was  the  intended  business 
of  McGregor  and  Woodbine,  at  Tampa  Bay?  It  was 
the  conquest  of  Florida  from  Spain,  by  the  use  of 
those  very  Indians  and  negroes,  whom  the  com- 
mandant of S».  Marks  was  so  ready  to  aid  and  sup- 
port in  the  war  against  the  United  States.  The 
chain  of  proof  that  establishes  this  fact,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  documents  communicated  by  the  presi- 
dent" to  congress  at  their  last  session,  relating  to 
LVL]  the  occupation  of  Amelia  Island  bv  M'Gre- 
gor.  From  these  documents  you  will  find,  that 
while  McGregor  was  there,  Woodbine  went  from 
New  Providence,  in  a schooner  of  his  own,  to  join 
him:  That  he  arrived  at  Amelia  Island,  just  as  Mc- 
Gregor, abandoned  the  companions  of  his  achieve- 
ment there,  was  leaving  it:  Tnat  McGregor,  quit- 
ting  the  vessel  in  which  he  ' ad  embarked  at  Ame- 
lia, went  on. hoard  that  of  Woodbine,  and  returned 
with  him  to  New  Providence:  That  Woodb.ne  had 
persuaded  him  they  could  yet  accomplish  the  con- 
q.test  of  Florida,  with  soldiers  to  be  recruited  at 
Nassau,  from  the  corps  of  colonial  marines,  which 
had  served-  under  Nicholls  during  the  late  war 
with  the  United  States,  which  corps  had  been  late- 
ly  disbanded;  and  with  negroes  to  be  found  at 
Tampa  Bay,  and  1500  Indians,  already  then  ert- 
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gaged  to  Woodbine,  who  pretended  that  they  had 
made  a grant  of  all  their  lands  there  to  him. 
LVII.  a.  b.]  Among  the  papers,  the  originals  of 
which  are  in  our  possession,  in  McGregor’s  own 
hand  writing,  instructions  for  sailing  into  Tampa 
Bay,  with  the  assertion  that  he  calculated  to  be 
there  by  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May,  of  the 

d. ]  present  year;  a letter  dated  27th  December 
last,  to  one  of  his  acquaintance  in  this  country,  dis- . 

e. ]  closing  the  same  intention;  and  the  extract  of  a 
proclamation  which  was  to  have  been  issued  at 
Tampa  Baj  , to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  by  the 
person  charged  with  making  the  settlement  there, 
before  his  arrival,  announcing  his  approach,  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  them  from  the  despotism  of 
Spain,  and  of  enabling  them  to  form  a government 
for  themselves.  He  has  persuaded  those  who 
would  listen  to  him  here,  that  bis  ultimate  object 
Was  to  sell  the  Flqfidas  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  made  indi- 
rect overtures,  of  a similar  nature,  to  the  British 
government.  This  was  Ambrister’s  business  in 
Florida.  He  arrived  there  in  March,  the  pre- 
XJLlX.]  cursor  of  McGregor  and  Woodbine,  and, 
immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  is  found  seizing 
upon  Arbuthnot’9  goods,  and  distributing  them 
among  the  negroes  and  Indians;  seizing  upon  his 
vessel,  and  compelling  its  master  to  pilot  him, 
with  a body  of  armed  negroes,  towards  the  fort  of 
St.  Marks,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  taking  it 
by  surprise,  in  the  night,  Writing  letters  to  go- 
vernor Cameron,  of  New  Providence,  urgently  cal- 
ling for  supplies  of  munitions  of  war,  and  of  cannon 
for  the  war  against  the  Americans;  and  letters  to 
col.  Nicholls,  renewing  the  same  demands  of  sup 
plies;  informing  him,  that  lie  is  with  300  negroes, 
«a  few  of  our  Bluff’  people,*  who  had  stuck  to  the 
cause,  and  were  relying  upon  the  f ith  of  Nicholls’ 
promises.  Our  Bluff  people  were  the  people  of 
the  negro  fort,  collected  by  Nicholls’  and  Wood- 
bine’s proclamations, during  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish war,  and  the  cause  to  which  they  stuck,  was 
the  savage,  servile,  exterminating  war  against  the 
United  States. 

Among  the  agents  and  actors  of  such  virtuous 
enterprizes  as  are  here  unveiled,  it  was  hardly  ex 
pected  that  there  would  be  found  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  their  respect,  confidence  and  good  faith 
towards  one  another.  Accordingly,  besides  the 
violent  seizure  and  distribution,  by  Ambrister,  of 
Arbuthnot’s  property,  his  letters  to  governor  Ca- 
meron, and  to  Nicholls,  are  filled  with  the  distrust 
and  suspicions  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were  de 
ceived  and  betrayed  by  Arbuthnot;  while  in  Arbuth- 
not’s letters  to  the  same  Nicholls,  he  accuses 
XLIX.  f]  Woodbine  of  having  taken  charge  of  poor 
Francis,  the  prophet,  or  Hiliis  Had  jo,  upon  his  re 
turn  from  England  to  New  Providence,  and  under 
pretence  of  taking  care  of  him  and  his  eff’airs 
having  defrauded  him  of  a large  portion  of  the 
presents  which  had  been  delivered  out  from  the 
Icing’s  stores  to  him,  for  Francis’s  use.  This  is 
XLVIL  a.]  one  of  the  passages  of  Arbuthnot’s  le 
ter  to  Nicholls,  omitted  in  the  publication  of  it  last 
Angus',,  . c:  London  newspapers. 

!s  this  narrative  o?  dark  and  complicated  depra 
vhy.;  this  creeping  and  insidious  war,  both  against 
Spain  and  the  United  Srates;  this  mockery  of  pa 
WioUsw:;  these  political  philters  to  fugitive  slaves 
and  Indian  outlaws;  these  perfidies  and  treache- 
ries of  villains  incapable  of  keeping  their  faith  even 
to  each  other,  lr..  the  name  of  South  American 
liberty,  of  the  rights  of  runaway  negroes,  and  the 
wrongs  of  savage  murderers — all  combined  and 


projected  to  plunder  Sp«in  of  her  provinces,  and 
to  spread  massacre  and  devastation  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States?  Is  all  this  sufficient  to 
cool  the  sympathies  of  his  Catholic  majesty’s  go- 
vernment, excited  by  the  execution  of  these  two 
“subjects  of  a power  in  amity  with  the  king?”  The 
Spanish  government  is  not  at  this  day  to  be  inform- 
ed that,  cruel  as  war,  in  its  mildest  forms,  must  be, 
it  is,  and  necessarily  must  be  doubly  cruel,  when 
waged  with  savages;  that  savages  make  no  prison- 
ers, but  to  torture  them;  that  they  give  no  quarter; 
that  they  put  to  death  without  discrimination  of 
age  or  sex;  that  these  ordinary  characteristics  of 
Indian  warfare  have  been  applicable,  in  their  most 
heart-sickening  horrors,  to  that  war,  left  us  by  Ni- 
cholls, as  his  legacy,  reinstigated  by  Woodbine, 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  stimulated  by  the 
approbation,  encouragement,  and  the  aid  of  the 
Spanish  commandant  at  St.  Marks.  Is  proof  requir- 
ed? Intreat  the  Spanish  minister  of  state,  for  a mo- 
ment, to  overcome  the  feelings  which  details  like 
these  must  excite,  and  to  reflect,  if  possible,  with 
composure,  upon  the  facts  stated  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  documents  enclosed: 

Latter  from  sailing  master  Jairus  Loomis  to  com- 
modore. Daniel  T.  Patterson,  13th  August,  1816, 
XXII 1 ] reporting  the  destruction  of  the  negro  fort. 

“ On  examining  the  prisoners,  they  stated  that 
Edward  Daniels,  O.  S.  who  was  made  prisoner  in 
w the  boat,  on  the  17th  July,  ivas  tarred  and  burnt 
alive.” 

Letter  from  Archibald  Clarke  to  gen.  Gaines, 
26th  Feb.  1817.  (Message  of  the  president  of  the 
U.  States  to  congress,  25th  March,  1818,  p.  9.) 

“ On  the  24th  inst.  the  house  of  Mr.  Garrett,  re- 
“ siding  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county,  near  the 
boundary  of  Wayne  county,  (Georgia)  was  at- 
tacked, during  his  absence,  near  the  middle  of 
the  day,  by  this  party,  (of  Indians)  consisting  of 
“ about  fifteen,  who  shot  Mrs.  Garret, in  two  places, 

44  and  then  despatched  her  by  stabbing  and  scalp- 
ing. Her  two  children,  one  about  three  years, 
and  the  other  two  months  old,  were  also  murdered 
“ and  the  eldest  scalped;  the  house  was  then  plun- 
dered of  every  article  of  value,  and  set  on  fire.” 
LXf.]  Letter  from  Peter  B.  Cook  (Arbuthnot’s 
clerk)  to  E!iz.  A.  Carney,  at  Nassau,  dated  Su- 
wahnee,  19th  Jan.  1818,  giving  an  account  of  their 
operations  with  the  Indians,  against  the  Americans, 
and  their  massacre  of  lieut.  Scott  and  his  party. 

“ There  was  a boat  that  was  taken  by  the  Indi- 
ans, that  had  in  it  thirty  men,  seven  women,  four 
“ small  children.  There  were  six  of  the  men  got 
clear,  and  one  woman  saved,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them  got  killed.  The  children  were  took  by  the 
leg,  and  their  brains  dashed  out  against  the 
boat.” 

If  the  bare  recital  of  scenes  like  these  cannot  be 
perused  without  shuddering,  what  must  be  the 
agonized  feelings  of  those  whose  wives  and  chil- 
dren are,  from  day  to  day,  and  from  night  to  night, 
exposed  to  be  the  victims  of  the  same  barbarity? 
Has  mercy  a voice  to  plead  for  the  perpetrators 
and  instigators  of  deeds  like  these?  Should  enqui- 
ry hereafter  be  made,  why,  within  three  months 
after  this  event,  the  savage  Kamathli  Micco,  upon 
being  taken  by  the  American  troops,  was,  by  order 
of  their  commander,  immediately  hung,  let  it  be 
told  that,  that  savage  was  the  commander  of  the 
party  by  which  those  women  were  butchered,  and 
those  helpless  infants  were  thus  dashed  against 
the  boat.  Contending  with  such  enemies,  although 
humanity  revolts  at  entire  retaliation  upon  them, 
and  spares  the  lives  of  their  feeble  and  defenceless 
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women  and  children,  yet  mercy  herself  surrenders 
to  retributive  justice  the  lives  of  their  leading  war- 
riors taken  in  arms — and  still  more  the  lives  of  the 
foreign,  white  incendaries;  who,  disowned  by  their 
own  governments, and  disowning  their  owi.  natures, 
degrade  themselves  beneath  the  savage  character, 
by  voluntarily  decending  to  its  level.  Is  not  this 
the  dictate  of  common  sense?  Is  it  not  the  usage 
of  legitimate  warfare?  Is  it  not  consonant  to  the 
soundest  authorities  of  national  law?  ‘‘When  at 
“ war  (says  Yattel)  with  a ferocious  nation,  which 
“ observes  no  rules  and  grants  no  quarter,  they 
“ may  be  chastised  in  the  persons  of  those  of  them 
" who  may  be  taken-,  they  ace  ot  the  number  of  the 
"guilty;  and  by  this  rigor  the  attempt  may  be 
•*  made  of  bringing  them  to  a sense  of  the  laws  of 
V humanity. ” And  again:  "As  a general  has  the 
« right  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his  enemies  to  his 
own  safety  or  that  of  his  people,  if  he  has  to  con- 
“ tend  with  an  inhuman  enemy,  often  guilty  o.f 
" such  excesses,  he  may  take  the  lives  of  some  of 
“ his  prisoners,  and  treat  them  as  his  own  people 
‘‘have  been  treated.”  The  justification  of  these 
principles  is  found  in  their  salutary  efficacy,  for 
terror  and  for  example.  It  is  thus  only  that  the 
barbarities  of  Indians  can  be  successfully  encoun- 
tered. It  is  thus  only  that  the  worse  than  Indian 
barbarities  of  European  imposters,  pretending  au- 
thority from  their  governments,  but  always  disa- 
vowed, can  be  punished  and  arrested.  Great  Bri- 
tain yet  engages  the  alliance  and  co  operation  of 
savages  in  war.  But  her  government  has  invaria- 
bly disdained  all  countenance  or  authorization  to 
her  subjects  to  instigate  them  against  us  in  time  of 
peace.  Yet  so  it  has  happened,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod ofour  established  independence  to  this  day,  all 
the  Indian  wars  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted 
have  been  distinctly  traceable  to  the  instigation  of 
English  traders  or  agents,  always  disavowed,  yet 
always  felt,  more  than  once  detected,  but  never 
before  punished.  Two  of  them,  offenders  of  the 
deepest  dye,  after  solemn  warning  to  their  govern- 
ment, and  individually  to  one  of  them,  have  fallen, 
flagrante  delicto , into  the  hands  of  an  American  ge- 
neral: -.and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them 
has  fixed  them  on  high  as  an  example,  awful  in  its 
exhibition,  but,  wre  trust,  auspicious  in  its  results, 
of  that  which  awaits  unauthorised  pretenders  of 
European  agency,  to  stimulate,  and  interpose  in 
wars  between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians, 
within  their  control. 

This  exposition  of  the  origin,  the  causes,  and  the 
character  of  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians  and 
part  of  the  Creeks,  combined  with  McGregor’s 
mock  patriots  and  Nicholls*  negroes,  which  neces- 
sarily led  our  troops  into  Florida,  and  gave  rise  to 
all  those  incidents  of  which  Mr.  Pi2arro  so  vehe- 
mently complains,  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  you  to 
present  other  and  sounder  views  of  the  subject  to  his 
Catholic  majesty’s  government.  It  will  enable  you  to 
show  that  the  occupation  of  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks 
was  occasioned  neither  by  a spirit  of  boss  ility  to 
Spain,  nor  with  a view  to  extout,  prematurely,  the 
province  from  her  possession;  that  it  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  neglect  of  Spain  to  perform  her 
engagements  of  restraining  the  Indians  from  hosti- 
lities against  the  United  States,  and  by  the  culpable 
countenance,  encouragement  and  assistance  given 
ib  those  Indians  in  their  hostilities,  by  the  Spanish 
governor  and  commandant  at  those  places:  That 
the  United  States  have  a right  to  demand,  as  the 
president  does  demand,  of  Spain  the  punishment  of 
those  officers  for  this  misconduct;  aud  he  further 
demand  k of  Spain  a just  and  reasonably  indemn'ity 


to  the  United  States  for  the  heavy  and  necessary 
expenses  which  they  have  been  compelled  to  incur, 
by  the  failure  of  Spain  to  perform  her  engagement, 
to  restrain  the  Indians,  aggravated  by  this  demon- 
strated complicity  oflier  commanding  officers  with 
them,  in  their  hostilities  against  the  United  States: 
That  the  two  Englishmen  executed  by  order  of 
general  Jackson  were  not  only  identified  with  the 
savages,  with  whom  they  were  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  United  States,  but  that  one  of  them  was 
the  mover  and  fomenter  of  the  war,  which,  without 
his  interference  and  false  promises  to  the  Indians  of 
support  from  the  British  government,  never  would 
have  happened — that  the  other  was  the  instrument 
of  war  against  Spain  as  well  as  the  United  Stales, 
commissioned  by  McGregor,  and  expedited  by 
Woodbine,  upon  their  project  of  conquering  Flo- 
rida with  these  Indians  and  negroes:  That,  as  ac- 
complices of  the  savages,  and,  sinning  against  their 
better  knowledge,  worse  than  savages,  gen.  Jack- 
son,  possessed  of  their  persons  arwl  of  the  proofs  of 
their  guilt,  might,  by  the  lawful  and  ordinary 
usages  of  war,  have  hung  them  both  without  the 
formality  of  a trial:  That,  to  allow  them  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  refuting  the  proofs,  or  of  shov- 
ing any  circumstance  in  extenuation  of  their  crimes, 
he  gave  them  the  benefit  of  a court  martial,  of 
highly  respectable  officers:  That  the  defence  of  one 
consisted,  solely  and  exclusively,  of  technical  ca- 
vils at  the  nature  of  part  of  the  evidence  against 
him,  and  the  other  confessed  his  guilt.  Finally, 
that,  in  restoring  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks  to  Spain* 
the  president  gives  the  most  signal  proof  of  his 
confidence,  that  hereafter  her  engagement  to  re- 
strain, by  force,  the  Indians  of  Florida  from  all  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  will  be  effectually 
fulfilled;  that  there  will  be  no  more  murders,  no 
more  robberies  within  our  borders,  by  savages 
prowling  along  the  Spanish  line,  and  seeking  shel- 
ter within  it,  to  display  in  their  villages  the  scalps 
of  our  women  and  children,  their  victims,  and  to 
sell,  with  shameless  effrontery,  the  plunder  from 
our  citizens  in  Spanish  forts  and  cities;  that  we 
will  hear  no  more  apologies  from  Spanish  govern- 
ors and  commandants,  of  their  inability  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  office  and  the  solemn  contracts 
of  their  country — no  more  excuses  for  compliances 
to  the  savage  enemies  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  dread  of  their  attacks  upon  themselves — no 
more  harboring  of  foreign  impostors,  upon  compul- 
sion; that  a strength  sufficient  will  be  kept  in  the 
province  to  restrain  the  Indians  by  force,  and  offi- 
cers empowered  and  instructed  to  employ  it  effec- 
tually to  maintain  the  good  faith  of  the  nation,  by 
the  effective  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  duty  of 
of  this  government  to  protect  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  our  fellow-citizens,  on  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  is  imperative — it  viust  be  discharged 
— and  if,  after  all  the  warnings  that  Spain  has  had 
— if,  after  the  prostration  of  all  her  territorial  rights 
and  neutral  obligations,  by  Nicholls  and  his  ban- 
ditti, during  the  war,  and  of  all  her  treaty  stipula- 
tions, by  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  abetted  by  her 
own  commanding  officers,  during  peace,to  the  cruel 
annoyance  of  the  United  States — if  the  necessities 
of  self-defence  should  again  compel  the  United 
States  to  take  pot  ession  of  the  Spanish  forts  and 
places  in  Florida,  declare,  with  the  candor  and 
frankness  that  become  us,  that  another  uncondi- 
tional restoration  of  them  must  not  be  expected; 
that  even  the  president’s  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  ultimate  justice  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment will  yield  to  the  painful  experience  of  conti- 
nual disappointment;  and  that*  after  unwearied  and 
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almost  unnumbered  appeals  to  them,  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  stipulated  duties,  in  vain,  the  U. 
States  will  be  reluctantly  compelled  to  rely,  for  the 
protection  of  their  borders,  upon  themselves  alone. 

You  are  authorised  to  communicate  the  whole  of 
this  letter,  and  the  accompanying  documents,  to 
the  Spanish  government.  I have  the  honor,  &c. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Extract  of  a letter  f No.  9j  from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr. 

Erving , dated 

Department  of  state, 
Washington,  December  2,,  1818. 

"On  the  27th  of  March  last  the  Spanish  minister 
here,  Mr.  Onis,  addressed  a letter  to  this  depart- 
ment, for  the  professed  purpose  of  vindicating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Spanish  commanding 
officers  in  Florida,  afrd  of  proving  that  they  had  in- 
variably  discharged  their  duties  of  friendly  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  United  States,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by  which  Spain  was 
bound  to  restrain,  by  force,  the  hostilities  of  her 
Indians  in  Florida  against  the  United  States.  To 
this  letter  are  annexed  fourteen  documents;  the 
greater  part  of  which  consist  of  remonstrances, 
addressed,  during  the  late  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain,  to  British  officers, 
against  their  continual  violations  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  Spanish  territory.  It  is  not  however  to  these 
66]  documents,  but  to  the  two  numbered  13  and 
14,  as  annexed  to  that  letter,  that  1 wish  to  invite 
67  ] your  attention.  No.  13  is  the  translation  of  a 
letter,  purporting  to  be  from  Bowlegs,  one  of  the 
Indian  Seminole  chiefs  most  inveterately  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  to  Don  Jose  Coppinger,  gover- 
nor of  St.  Agustine— a translation,  you  will  say- 
why  a translation:  and  from  what  language?  Nei- 
ther governor  Coppinger  nor  Mr.  Onis  furnish  the 
means  of  answering  that  question.  They  are  fur- 
nished however  by  the  papers  of  Arbuthnot,  which 
fell  into  gen.  Jackson’s  bands— the  language  was 
49.]  English,  and  the  original  was  written  by  Ar- 
buthnot. The  draft  was  found  among  his  papers. 
No.  2,]  and  was  produced  to  the  court  martial 
upon  his  trial.  We  naturally  suppose  that  gover- 
nor Coppinger,  upon  receiving  a letter  in  English, 
from  a Seminole  Indian  chief,  must  have  been  sur- 
prised, unless  he  knew  from  whom  and  whence  it 
came.  The  substance  of  kis  answer  shews  that  he 
did  know,  both  whence  it  came  and  the  character 
of  him  by  whom  it  was  written.  By  the  copies  of 
the  two  letters  which  are  enclosed  you  will  see,  in 
that  of  Bowlegs,  a part  of  the  systematic  intrigues 
of  Arbuthnot  to  instigate  as  well  the  Spanish  com- 
manders in  Florida,  as  the  savages,  against  the 
United  States— and  in  that  of  governor  Coppinger, 
a direct  declaration  to  the  Indian,  that  all  his  sup 
posed  causes  of  alarm  and  complaint  "proceed  from 
*«  the  information  of  persons  in  whom  he  ought  not 
« to  place  the  smallest  confidence,  it  being  their 
" principle  to  employ  such  opportunities  for  the 
« purpose  of  seducing  him  and  his  people  from 
'‘their  daily  labor.”  After  offering  his  own  friend- 
ly advice,  the  governor  adds,  "lam  fearful  hovve- 
«i  ver  that  the  sentiments  of  those  who  come  into 
« the  territory,  under  the  appearance  of  friendship, 
"but  with  bad  intentions,  may  influence  your 
<« -minds,  and  obtain  your  confidence,  by  their  flat- 
" tering  representions.  And,  finally,  he  complains, 
"that  two  persons  had  lately  presented  them- 
« selves,  as  commissioners  of  the  English  nation, 
"and  carried  of  several  runaway  negroes,  belong; 
" ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.”  It  U ap- 
parent from  this  letter,  that  governor  Coppinger 


was  well  informed  of  the  operations  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Woodbine,  and  that  he  saw  them  in  their  true 
colors.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  a year  af- 
terwards the  Spanish  commandant  ofSt.  Marks  is 
so  entirely  leagued  with  Arbuthnot,  as  to  sign  his 
name  to  the  approbation  of  a power  of  attorney  gi- 
ven to  him  by  the  hostile  chiefs,  to  write  letters 
and  deliver  talks  in  their  names — to  hold  councils 
of  war  with  them  at  his  quarters — to  hold,  as  pri- 
soners, white  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
taken  by  them — and  to  write  a letter  to  Arbuthnot, 
asking  him  to  come  and  confer  with  him  upon  sub- 
jects which  could  not  be  committed  to  paper?  The 
original  of  that  letter,  which  is  in  bad  French,  and 
40.]  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  commandant  of 
St.  Marks,  signed  by  him,  is  in  our  possession,  a 
copy  of  it  is  among  the  papers  enclosed.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  the  Spanish  government  will  consi- 
der it  as  a proof  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  comman- 
dant of  St.  Marks  with  Arbuthnot  and  the  Indians 
against  the  United  States.  Should  he  be  put  upon 
his  trial,  as  you  are  instructed  to  demand,  the  ori- 
ginal letter,  itself,  will  be  transmitted,  to  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  court. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  original  draft,  in 
the  hand  writing  of  the  letter  of  Bowlegs  to  gov. 
Coppinger,  differs  in  several  paragraphs  from  the 
translation  communicated  by  Mr.  Onis,  as  received 
by  him  from  gov.  Coppinger.  The  following  pas- 
sage particularly,  which  appears  in  the  draft  pro- 
duced before  the  court  martial,  is  not  in  the  trans- 
lation furnished  by  gov.  Coppinger:  "The  Spa- 

nish subjects  in  thefFloridas,  are  too  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  Americans  to  be  our  friends:  for 
the  governors  I shall  always  entertain  the  greatest 
regard;  but  for  the  people,  they  do  not  act  so  as  to 
merit  my  esteem  and  protection.”  The  remainder 
of  the  letter  is  nearly  the  same.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  omission  was  made  by  the  governor, 
but  rather  that  Arbuthnot,  yet  uncertain  how  such 
a reflection  would  be  received,  omitted  it  from  the 
letter  itself,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  go- 
vernor. 

The  papers  marked  LXI1.  LXIII  and  LXVIII.  are 
copies  of  originals,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Arbutli- 
not,  taken  with  the  rest  of  his  papers,  but  not  ex- 
hibited before  the  court  martial.  The  sheet  of  his 
journal  is  of  some  importance,  as  establishing  his 
connection  and  dissatisfaction  with  Woodbine. 
LXV.  is  a letter  from  him,  said  to  be  to  an  officer 
of  rank  in  England,  (no  doubt  Nicholls,)  dated 
30th  January,  1818,  only  three  months  before  he 
was  taken.  The  sheet  of  the  journal  shews  that 
Arbuthnot  arrived,  with  Woodbine,  from  New  Pro- 
vidence, at  Suwany,  about  the  last  of  October,  1816, 
and  that  they  immediately  commenced  their  opera- 
tions with  the  Indians  against  the  United  States. 
Bowlegs’  letter  to  governor  Coppinger,  is  dated  the 
18ih  of  November,  of  that  year,  and  apologises  for 
h;s  not  having  sooner  answered  a letter  of  Septem- 
ber, from  the  governor,  by  the  impossibility  he 
had  been  under,  of  finding  a person  to  write  the  an- 
swer for  him.  Among  other  complaints  against 
Woodbine,  in  this  journal,  there  is  one  distinctly, 
that  he  had  promised  the  savages  assistance  from 
the  British  government,  without  authority,  and  by 
direct  falsehood;  and  he  expresses  an  appprehen-' 
sion,  ihat  when  the  Indians  find  out.  that  none  of 
those  promises  are  realized,  their  fury  will  fall  upon 
himself.” 

CffThe  numeral  le  'ters  and  figures  in  the  margin 
of  the  above  letters , refer  to  documents  contained  in. 
the  appendix  thereto , the.  most  important  of  ivhich  may 
be  published  so  soon  as  ive  obtain  copies  of  them. 
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Our  relations  with  Spain. 

DOCUMENTS  l RANSAim  ED  TO  CONGRESS 

FROM  the  N ATIONAL  INTI.  LLTCrEKCKR. 

The  following,  our  readers  will  observe,  is  of  an 
anterior  date  to  the  pa  ers  a: ready  published 
resDectintf  out-  relations  with  Spain. 

C arreslwiidencc  of  Mr.  G.  IF.  Ervin#,  minister  plenipotentiary  of 


the  United  States  at  Madrid,  and  Don  Jose  Pizarro,  first  sec ' e- 
tarj  »f  state,  referred  to  in  the  president's  message  of  17th  of 
November,  1318. 

TRANSLATION. 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving. 

The  first  secretary  of  state  has  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States,  a copy  of  some  paragraphs  of  a note 
of  the  7th  of  February,  1803  (and  propositions  which  accompanied 
it)  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  and  he  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  repeat  the  assurance  of  his  consideration. 

The  Palace,  8rli  July,  1818. 

Copy  of  some  paragraphs  of  a note , directed  to  Don  Pedro'Ccvallos . 
oil  the  7 th  of  February,  *1803,  by  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  minister 
of  the  United  States. 

“To  obtain  this,  they  have  authorized  me  to  say  that,  should  his 
majesty  be  now  inclined  to  sell  to  the  United  Slates  his  possessions 
on  the  east  side  ot  the  Mississippi,  or  between  that  an  ! the  river 
Mobile  (agreeably  to  the  propositions  enclosed)  the  United  States 
Mill  make  to  Ids  majesty,  and  I do  now  make,  in  their  name,  the 
important  offer  of  guaranteeing  to  him  and  his  successors  his  I ed  States,  an  exchange  o 
dominions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  *"  *k“  v,‘“” 

'Propositions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 


veriinient.  I can  only  say  that,  if  my  suggestion  should  be  adopted* 
1 shall  he  ready  to  put  it  into  form,  anil  with  that,  1 consider  that 
the  only  great  difficulty  toa  happy  termination  ol' our  duff retux-s 
is  removed. 

1 renew  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  distinguished  con 
sideration. 

GEO.  VV.  ERVING. 


T'.!A'*I.ATI<>* 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving. 

SIR;— In  several  late  conferences  with  you,  I have  had  tins 
honor  to  manifest  to  you  the  regrets  of  J»is  majesty  that  if  has  not 
been  possible  yet  to  terminate  the  discussions  depending  between 
the  two  governments,  as  Ids  majesty  flattered  hiniselj  might  be. 
done,  in  consequence  ol  the  instructions  given  to  ids  mirisf-r 
plenipotentiary,  especially  since,  on  the  part  ol  the  king,  there 
had  not  been,  nor  is  there  any  objection  to  cany  into  ed.-ct  the. 
arrangement  of  the  indemnities  reciprocal  y claimed  by  Spaniards 
and  Americans,  nor  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  limits,  upon 
grounds  conforming  to  the  treaties  and  to  continual  and  uninter- 
rupted possession,  nor  for  Spain  to  cede  to  the  United  Stales  the 
two  Floridas,  for  a reasonable  equivalent  exchange  in  territory, 
to  the  west  of  Mississippi;  nor  finally,  in  case  of  not  being  able  to 
come  to  accord  on  aii  the  pending  qu  .-stums,  and  especially,  those 
of  limits;  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  or  mediation  of  hue,  two  or  more 
powers,  friends  of  both  parties;  witnoui  preventing,  after  the  limit 
winch  should  appear  to  be  just  should  be  sett  leal  oy  such  arbitra- 
tion or  mediation,  that  w - should  proceed  to  effect  by  means  of  the 
same  mediation,  or  without  it,  it  it  should  accommodate  the  Unit- 
change  of  the  two  Floridas  lor  equivalent  territory 
to  tne  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

lie  king  thought  of  this  arbitration  as  the  most  certain  and 


"1st.  The  United  States  will  purchase  the  possessions  of  his!  prompt  mean  of  terminating  the  discussion  ol  limits,  each  : *a r . 
Catholic  mejesty,  on  tin  east  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  for  which  exposing,  before  the  arbitrating  or  mediating  pow  ei  s,  the  titles  or 
they  wil-  pay  dollars.  grounds  on  which  it  rested  its  rights  ami  pretensions,  a.ol  lie  has 

“2d.  They  will  purchase  these  possessions,  for  which  they  will!  noc  been  able  to  change  his  opinion  on  seeing  the  answer  given 
- ■■  ‘ ...  - - - I upon  this  point  by  the  secretary  ol  state  o,  the  United  States,  to 

Don  Luis  de  Onis.  for,  in  the  proposal  made  by  that 
potentiary,  by  express  order  of  hislnajesty,  res  pec  ti 


pay  dollars,  and  moreover  guarantee  to  liis  majesty  and  his 
successors,  his  possesssions  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

“3d.  They  will  purchase  the  country  between  the  rivers  Missis- 
sippi and  Mobile,  belonging  to  Ins  Catholic  majesty,  and  also  places 
of  deposit  near  the  mouths  of  the  other  navigable  rivers  passing 
from  this  territory  through  either  of  the  Floridas,  for  which  they 
will  pay  dollars,  or  enter  into  other  obligations  which 

may  be  thought  equivalent  to  tire  acquisition. 

“4th.  Ifni-iiher  of  these  propositions  can  be  acceded  to,  they 
will  then  purchase  certain  tracts  of  country  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  other  rivers  passing  from  their  territory  into 
that  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  for  which  they  will  pay  dollars, 

or  enterinto  other  obligations  which  may  be  thought  equivalent  to 
the  acquisition.” 

• 

Mr.  Erving  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro. 

Madrid,  July  9,  1818. 

SIR— T have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  note  ot 
yesterday’s  date,  enlosing  a paragraph  from  a note  addressed  to 
this  government,  on  the  7th  February,  1803,  by  Mr.  Pinckney, 
at  that  time  minister  of  the  United  States  at  this  court;  together 
with  certain  proposals  of  the  same  minister,  to  w hich  the  paragraph 
cited  refers. 

Though  I find  that  these  proposals  are  as  explicit  in  their  form 
as  your  excellency,  in  conversation  stated  them  to  be,  yet.  I aiso 
find,  as  I presumed,  that  they  were  not  made  or  renewed  by  the 
special  mission  which  treated  with  Mr.  Cevallos  in  the  year  1805, 
and  that  they  do  no  affect,  and  cannot  receive  any  application  to 
the  great  que  stions  now  under  consideration.  They,  in  fact,  offer 
the  United  States,  as  guarantee  of  his  majesty’s  possessions,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  part  consideration  for  cessions 
which  he  was  to  make  of  the  whole  of  his  then  possessions,  or  cer- 
tain districts  of  tlnm  to  the  eastward  of  that  river;  but,  posterior 
to  this  offer,  namely,  on  the  2>0th  April,  1803,  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  thus  proposed  to  be  purchased,  and  the  whole  thus 
proposed  to  be  guaranteed,  passed  into  the  possession  of,  and  now 
make  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  state  of  possession  in 
that  quarter  having  been  changed,  the  motive  to  guarantee  on  one 
side,  and  the  necessity  to  receive  a guarantee  on  the  other  having 
ceased,  all  that  passed  upon  the  subject,  therefore,  is  as  though  it 
were  obliterated  from  the  records. 

The  only  security  which  occurs  to  me  as  possible  to  be  stipulated, 
under  present  circumstances,  is  that  of  thirty  leagues  desart,  which 
1 mentioned  in  my  two  last  conversations,  and,  in  fact,  this  kind 
of  material  security  in  transactions  between  two  great  nations, 
ought,  according  to  my  apprehension,  always  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence  over  the  other  kind  of  stipulations;  for  though  such  stipula- 
tions should  be  most  religiously  observed,  even  in  the  e xtreme 
cases  wherein,  by  the  universal  practice  of  nations,  they  are  deviated 
from,  or  altogether  dispensed  with,  yet,  in  the  still  greater  extremity 
ot  war,  they  cease  to  be  binding  of  course,  and  cannot  be  renewed 
but  after  the  war,  and  then  the  inducement  to  renew  them  may 
have  ceased:  whereas,  the  material  security  of  which  I speak 
always  remains.  War  does  not  cultivate  desarts,  but  it  makes 
them;  however,  these  and  other  important  considerations  belong- 
ing to  the  subject,  will  be  duly  deliberated  on  by  bis  majesty’s  go- 
Vgl  X’/. 23. 


sinister  pleni- 
pet  ting  said  media  - 
tion  or  arbitration,  there  has  not  been,  nor  is  ilit-re  a question,  as 
Mr.  Adams  seems  to  suppose,  of  inviting  the  United  States  t > 
take  part  in  relations  or  ramifications  belonging  to  any  interest 
of  the  European  powers,  nor  in  what  he  calls  the  labyrinth  ot 
their  politics,  hut  merely  that  one  or  more  impartial  govt  rnmeiits. 
friendly  to  both  parties,  should  take  cognizauae  of  the  data  ot  fact 
and  right  on  which  they  found,  respectively,  the  deniarkation  of 
limits,  which  each  pretends  to  substantiate;  which  measure  is.  iu 
effect,  the  same  as  that  which  the  United  States  adopted  i.i  i: *•; 
last  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  adjustment  of  a similar  kind, 
there  being  no  other  difference  between  the  two  cases,  but  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  importance  of  the  territories  in  dispute. 

For  this  state  of  things,  and  his  majesty,  animated  with  the  most 
efficacious  desire  to  employ  whatever  means  are  in  his  power  to 
terminate,  satisfactorily,  all  arvd  every  one  of  the  points  in  question, 
I represented  to  his  majesty  that  you  and  I,  in  our  late  conferences, 
had  been  of  opinion  that  it  might  contribute  to  facilitate  the 
arrangement  of  those  points  on  which  hitherto  both  go*,  rumen-* 
hare-  not  been  able  to  come  to  accord,  to  carry  forthwith  into  ef- 
fect that  on  which  they  are  already  agreed,  that  is,  the  settk  ment 
of  the  reciprocal  indemnities  ol  Americans  and  Spaniards,  which 
were  the  object  of  the  convention  of  1802,  for  w hich  only  was 
wanting  the  ratification,  on  tin-  part  ol  Spain,  suspended  for  rea- 
sons ami  by  circumstances  which  are  notorious.  The  king  instancy- 
applauded  tins  suggestion  of  mine  and  yours,  and  desirous  ol  git  ■ 
ing  to  the  United  States  efficient  proofs  of  his  desire  ot  an  arrange- 
ment on  all  the  points,  command,  d me  immediately  to  draw  out  a 
ratification  of  the  said  convention  of  August  11,  1302,  to  be  sent 
to  Don  Luis  de  Onis,  to  the  end.  that  he  may  present  the  same,  and 
exchange  it  for  that  of  the  United  States, and  I have  the  honor  to 
enclose  the  enjoined  copy  for  your  due  information.  1 he  termina- 
tion of  this  point,  already  agreed  oh,  in  no  respect  can  embarrass 
the  ulterior  progress  of  the  negociatipn  upon  the  others,  and  if 
Don  Luis  dc  Onis,  pursuant  to  his  first  instructions,  or  to  the  ex- 
planation which  subsequently,  on  two  occasions,  have  been  given 
to  him.  or  if  because  the  government  ol  the  United  States  ha* 
reduced  its  demands  to  terms  more  compatible  with  the  rights  ol 
Spain,  shall,  on  the  arrival  of  said  ratification,  have  already  settled 
this  point  conjointly  with  the  others,  there  will  not,  therefore, 
result  any  kind  ut  embarrassment  or  contradiction,  since  the  re- 
cognition of  the  reciprocal  indemnities  between  Spaniards  a. el 
Americans,  and  the  mode  of  liquidating  them  (the  only  objects 
comprehended  by  the  convention  of  1802)  will  always  have  t*» 
enter  into  the  arrangement  which  may  have  been  (-fleeted,  or  may 
take  place;  and  only  in  the  manner  of  paying  the  debt  which  shad 
result  from  the  liquidation  made,  can  there:  be,  or  arise,  herealcci', 
any  alteration,  in  case  the  territorial  arrangements  shomd  be  com- 
bined vvirh  the  other  indemnlications. 

His  majesty  hopes  that  the  United  States  will  see  in  this  measure 
a proof  of  his  friendly  disposition;  and,  if  he  may  flatter  hiu.s.  j. 
with  others  equal  and  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  government  ut 
toe  Unifetl  States,  he  do-s  not  doubt-that  shortly  will  disappear  the 
difficulties  which  hitherto  have  opposed  themselves  to  the  ik.»*rev 
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arrangement.  The  political,  commercial,  and  territorial  interests 
of  the  United  States  ant!  Spain  are  not  opposed  to  each  other, 
extraneous  circumstances,  and  independent,  perhaps,  of  the  will 
of  both  governments,  have  been  able  to  complicate  and  embarrass 
their  political  relations.  A sincere  desire  to  understand  each  other 
end  to  approximate  cordially,  each  ceding  so!  •ething  ofthatwhich 
he  supposes  that  he  has  a right  to  exact  of  the  other,  may  perhaps 
be  the  commencement  of  a new  order  of  things,  in  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  and  that  of  the  United  States,  far  from  occupy- 
ing themselves  in  disagreeable  discussions,  will  mutually  contribute 
to  augment  the  prosperity  and  well  being  of  both  nations. 

No  occupation  will  he  to  me  more  agreeable  than  that  of  em- 
ploying my  weak  efforts  in  serving  the  king  my  master,  in  so  in- 
teresting an  object;  and  I should  not  do  the  justice  which  I owe  to 
your  rights  and  conciliatory  and  friendly  dispositions,  ir  1 was  not 
persuaded  that  you  will  lay  the  whole  before  your  government  in 
the  same  temper. 

As  Don  Jose  Martinez,  who  came  from  the  United  States  last 
mouth  with  dispatches  from  Don  Luisde  Onis,  isto  return  thither, 

1 notify  you  thereof,  that  you  may,  if  you  please,  profit  of  this 
opportunity  to  send  jours  to  that  country,  I renew  to  you,  &c. 

JOSE  PIZARRO. 

Palace,  9th  July,  1818. 

Copy  of  a ratification  given  by  his  Catholic  majesty  to  the  conven- 
tion settled  on  Mth  August,  1802,  between  Don  Pedro  Cevallus, 
first  secretary  of  state  and  despatch  as  plenipotentiary  of  Don 
Carlos  the  4th,  and  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  as plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America. 

Whereas,  on  t he  ilth  day  of  August,  1802,  there  was  concluded 
au{l  signed,  in  Madrid,  between  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  fit  st  secretary 
of  state  of  the  king  my  august  father  and  lord,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  my  great  and  good  friends 
the  United  States  of  America,  competently  authorized  thereto  by 
their  respective  governments,  a convention,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  reciprocal  indemnity  foil  losses,  damages,  and  injuries 
which  accrued  during  the  war,  then  concluded,  in  consequence  of 
excesses  committed  by  individuals  of  both  nations  against  the  law 
of  nations  or  the  existing  treaty;  and  no  determined  time  having 
been  fixed  for  the  correspondent  ratification,  the  said  convention 
was  ratified,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  with  consent 
of  the  senate  of  the  same,  a year  and  a half  after  its  conclusion, 
and,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  the  ratification  was  further  deferred, 
on  account  of  the  desire  manifested  to  regulate,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  not  only  the  point  determined  on  by  the  said  conven- 
tion, but  also  those  which  had  remained  undecided  on  in  the  same, 
and  others  of  a different  nature,  though  of  not  less  importance, 
which  could  not  take  effect  on  account  of  posterior  occurrences  j 
in  Spain,  which  are  quite  notorious;  and  I now,  considering  that,  | 
in  the  present  circumstances,  to  carry  forthwith  into  pure  and  due  j 
effect  the  stipulations  of  the  said  convention  of  11th  August,  1802,  j 
f ar  from  impeding  the  course  and  desired  termination  of  the  other  ' 
questions  depending  between?  the  two  governments,  may  contri* ! 
Oute  to  facilitate  the  most  prompt  and  satisfactory  arrangement  i 
of  all  of  them;  and  having  seei>  and  examined  the  said  convention,  j 
which  contains  seven  articles,  the  form  and  tenor  of  which  is  as  j 
follows: 


[Here  the  convention  j 


Therefore,  have  concluded  to  approve  and  ratify,  whatever  the  ! 
said  convention  contains  in  its  seven  articles,  as,  in  virtue  of  these  ! 
presents,  I do  approve  and  ratify  in  the  best  aiid  most  ample  form 
that  1 can,  promising,  on  the  faith  and  word  of  a king,  to  fulfil 
it  and  observe  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  fulfilled  and  observed  wholly 
as  though  1 myself  had  made  and  signed  it.  In  testimony  whereof; 
I have  ordered  to  he  dispatched  the  present, signed  with  my  hand, 
sealed  with  my  secret  seai,  and  attested  by  my  underwritten  coun- 
sellor and  first  secretary  of  state  and  despatch.  Given  in  Madrid, 
this  9th  of  July,  1818. 

YO  EL  REY. 

JOSE  P1ZARRO. 

Mr.  Erving  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro,  at  Sacedon . 

Madrid,  July  1(%  1818* 

SIR:— It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  13th  instant  that  l had 
the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  note  of  the  9th,  communicat- 
ing to  me  a copy  of  his  Catholic  majesty’s  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  on  the  nth 
August,  1802. 

In  the  late  conferences  which  I have  had  with  von,  I have  re- 
ceived with  great  satisfaction  the  assurances  which  you  have 
given  to  me  of  your  sincere  desire  to  terminate  hy  a-  general 
arrangement  all  the  questions  in  discussion  between  our  two  go- 
vernments; I do  full  justice  to  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of 
your  excellency,  and  am  persuaded  that  the  pressing  importance 
of  such  an  adjustment  has  not  escaped  your  enlightened  mind- 
but  however  painful  may  be  the  disappointment  of  his  majesty 
at  finding  that  a favorable  conclusion  to  the  negociations  lias  not 
resulted  from  the  instructions  heretofore  sent  to  Dim  Luis  de  Onis 
I cannot  but  remind  you  that  I have  not  omitted  to  assur  his 
majesty  s cabinet,  through  you,  that  those  instructions  would  be 
found  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  objecl:  the  causes  of  their 
failure  are  so  perfectly  apparent  iri  the  correspondence  betw,  .n 
that  minister  and  die  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  which 
by  order  ot  the  president,  has  been  laid  before  congress,  that  I may 
be  excused  from  enferingfartherinto  the  matter.  I 

I receive  with  pleasure  whatever  may  contribute  to  the  great 
object  in  view;  and  though  the  convention  of  1802  embraces  but  I 
a portion  of  the  Claims  of  the  United  States  of  the  same  nature  I 
yet,  cons  dermg  it  asa  preliminary  to  a similar  adjustment  of  the  ! 
whole  pf  such  claims,  as  w 11  as  of  those  for  French  spoliations 1 
specially  reserved  hy  it,  and  trusting  that  it  may.  as  your  excel  I 
.eney  hopes,  fay  a foundation  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  tee 


territorial  questions  now  in  discussion,  I have  lost  no  time  in 
transmitting  a copy  of  yotir  communication  to  my  government. 

I understand  also,  with  your  excellency,  that  this  ratification 
can  be  no  obstaale  to  any  general  transaction  on  die  whole  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  which  may  be  hereafter  made,  and  that  if  i« 
not  to  interfere  with,  but  to  be  made  wholly  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  whatever  arrangement  Mr.  Onis  may  possibly  have 
entered  into  with  my  government,  in  pursuance  of  the  instruction* 
which  you  have  lately  sent  to  that  minister. 

I tic  sire  to  avail  myself  of  your  obliging  offer  to  transmit  ray 
dispatches  for  the  Unite <1  Slates  by  Don  Jose  Martinez,  and  request 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  when  that  gentleman  will 
leave  Madrid. 

I renew  to  your  excellency  assurrances  of  my  distinguished  con- 
sideration. 

GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 
thanslatiu  > 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving. 

Sac'-don,  19th  July,  1818. 

SIR:— In  one  of  our  late  conferences,  I had  the  honor  to  state 
to  you  anew  his  majesty’s  readiness  to  cede  both  the  Floridas  to 
the  United  States,  the  acquisition  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Anitrican  Union,  in 
consideration  of  a suitable  equivalent  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
in  a district  of  territory  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi. 
In  adverting  to  the  great  importance  of  this  cession,  1 was  natu- 
rally led  to  recal  to  your  recollection  the  contents  of  different 
notes,  addressed  by  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney,  to  his  majesty’s  government,  upon  this  subject,  and 
particularly  of  that  of  the  7th  February,  J803— in  which,  having 
earnestly  so'ieited,  as  he  had  already  done  in  several  preceding 
notes.,  the  decision  of  his  majesty  to  sell  to  the  American  govern- 
ment I with  Floridas,  or  at  least  that  part  of  West  Florida  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile,  he  offered  formally,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  not  only  to  pay  in  money 
the  value  of  the  territory  so  ceded,  but  that  the  United  States,  in 
case  the  said  cession  should  take  effect,  would  further  guarantee 
to  the  king,  and  his  successors,  hrs  dominions  situated  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  cession  of  the  two  Floridas  being  one  of  the  oIk 
jects  contemplated  in  the  proposed  adjustment,  I stated  to  you 
that  the  contingency  appeared  to  have  approached,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  the  formal  offer  had  been  marie  to  his  majesty,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  guarantee  of  his  dominions 
situated  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or  otherwise  beyond  the  western 
boundary'  line,  to  be  agreed  upon  iu  the  final  adjustment;  th<? 
guarantee  of  which,  forming  a part  of  the  stipulations  of  that  ad- 
justment. would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a more  effectual  means  of 
facilitating  the  final  conclusion  of  the  pointsdepending,  not  only 
from  its  essential  importance,  hilt  as  being  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  a desire,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  a good  intelligence  with  the  government  of  Spain, 
and  the  more  agreeable  to  his  majesty,  as  being  a spontaneous 
offer  of  tlie  United  States,  on  whose  behalf  the  propo  sition  was 
formally  made,  without  any  previous  transaction  or  request  on 
til-  prtof  the  Spanish  government. 

Upon  which  you  wr  re  pleased  to  state  to  me,  that  you  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of  the  said  offer  of  a guarantee  being  made 
by  your  predecessor,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  which  you 
attributed  to  the  dispersion  and  loss  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  American  legation,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  French.  I then  offered  to  furnish  you  with  a copy  of  the 
proposals  made  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  of  that  part  of  the  note  of 
7th  February,  18c 3.  which  enclosed  them,  and  specified  their  object 
—which  copies  were  sent  to  you  on  the  8th  instant. 

In  your  answer  of  the  0th,  you  were  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  those  copies;  and  at  the  same  time  you  had  tho 
goodness  to  enter  into  the  subject  matter  not  only  on  the  particular 
point  of  the  proffi  led  guarantee,  but  you  also  offered  otlter  obser- 
vations connected  wit'ii  the  matters  depending  between  the  two 
governments,  the  adjustment  of  which,,  is  so  interesting  to  both 
countries. 

In  adverting  to  your  observations,  you  will  permit  me  to  remark, 
that  I cannot  agree  with  you  so  far  as  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  guarantee  offered  to  his  majesty  by  the  United  States, on  the 
7th  ol  February,  1803,  in  case  of  his  disposition  to  sell  to  them 
the  Flor  das  or  part  of  West  Florida,  was  Confined  to  the  guarantee 
ol  tlie  lei t bank  of  the  Mississippi,  or  western  Louisiana,  as  j'ou 
conceive;  and  that  the  United  States,  having  acquired  the  whole 
of  Louisiana  by  tlie  treaty  of  the  3Cth  of  April,  1803;  and  the  ter- 
ritory offered  to  be  guaranteed,  having  been  severed  from  bis  ma- 
jesty’s dominions,  the  said  offer  had  been  annulled,  or  become 
extinct  of  itself;  or  by  the  want  of  its  particular  object.  If  jots 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  attentively  that  offer,  and  the 
proposals  accompanying  it,  (for  which  purpose  I think  it  pro- 
per lo  enclose  a copy  of  the  whole  note  of  the ’7th  of  February, 
1803,)  yuu  will  distinctly  see  that  what  tlie  United  States  offered 
to  guarantee  to  his  majesty,  was  not  the  right  hank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  his  dominions  situated  beyond  tlie  Mississippi:  "his 
dominions  beyond  the  Mississippi as  expressed  in  the  said  note, 
or  his  possessions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  expressed  in  the  pro- 
posal. A proof  that  that  offer  eni braced  generally  all  the  dominions 
of 'his  majesty  in  America,  or  at  least  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  is  the  great  importance  attached  in  the  same  note  to  the 
offer,  which  would  have  been  not  only  unimportant,  but  delusive, 
ami  of  no  value,  if  applied  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi; 
which,  independent  of  its  being  sufficiently  guaranteed  hy  its 
local  position,  had  been,  as  was  well  known,  in  February,  1303, 
retroceded  to  France  some  three  years  before;  and  that  Mr.  Mon- 
roe was  at  Paris,  or  on  his  way  thithfr,  to  acquire  it  from  Fiance, 
whose  sovereignty  was  already  acknowledged  by  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  guarantee  offered  must  have 
been  of  the  territories  on  the  North  American  contineut,  belong- 
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■*ng  to  liis  majesty,  to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
Louisiana,  which  no  longer  belonged  to  Spain  at  rh  • time  the 
said  offer  was  made:  and  nothing  so  clearly  evinces  the  under- 
-standing  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  asihe  verj 
expressions  employed  by  him  in  his  note,  to  prove  the  magnitude 
of  the  offer.  He  says:  “ The  immense  importance  of  this  oner 
to  the  crown  of  Spaiu  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  ministers,  when  we  reflect  that  no  other  nation  can 
make  an  offer  so  highly  advantageous:  it  is  one  which  the  United 
States  would  never  have  decided  on  making,  but  from  a conviction 
that  the  territories  they  now  solicit  of  Spain  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  them.”  You  can  judge  how  far  these  expressions 
were  applicable  in  February.  1803  to  the  guarantee  of  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which  no  longer  belonged  to  his  majesty 
since  1800,  which  was  retroceded  to  France,  and  the  acquisition 
of  which,  by  the  United  States,  was  then  ni  gociating  at  Paris,  by 
Mr,  Monroe;  and  whether  their  obvious  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  object  of  the  guarantee,  could  be  applicable 
to  any  thing  other  than  that  of  all  the  possessions  of  his  majesty 
in  America,  or  at  least  of  the  dominions  of  Spain  on  the  continent 

of  North  America,  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  in  exehangefot  4 a 

the  advantages  which  the  United  States  contemplated  on  deriving  ta;as  some  j-.., narks  upon  tne  proposals  made  to  the  Spanish  go- 
by the  purchase  of  the  two  Flori<ias,  or  at  least  t hat  part  of  West  vernment  by  Mr.  Pinckney  on  the  6th  February,  1803,  and  trans- 
Florida  lying  between  the  Mississippi  ?j,d  the  Mobile.  You  can*  niiited  to  me  by  your  note  of  the  8th  instant, 
not,  therefore,  be  surprized  that,  as  his  majesty  is  now  deliberating  j j declare  to  your  excellency  that,  after  the  best 
on  a general  adjustment  with  the  American  government,  including  which  I was  able  to  give  to  tiiosc  proposals, not  bavin 


St.  Bernard;  and  under  the  impression  that  in  your  note  o.  the 
9th  iust  you  offer  to  enter  into  official  explanations  upon  these 
subjects,  I invite  you  in  the  name  of  union  ami  good  understanding 
to  |V  pleased  to  present  tlieni  tome:  since,  although  I consuls  rtne 
communications  which  you  hod  the  goodness  to  make  me  in  your 
abovementioned  note  as  important,  I hitherto  conceive  them  to 
be  only  verbal  communications, resulting  from  the  intimation  you 
were  pleased  to  give  me.  I therefore  hojie  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  present  its  contents  in  a more  formal  shape,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  employment  of  your  talents  and  good  wishes, 
combined  with  my  earnest  endeavors,  may  finally  terminate  these 
painful  disputes  on  principles  mutually  honorable  and  aatisfaciory. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance* 
of  my  viry  distinguished  consideration,  and  1 pray  God  to  pre- 
serve you  many  years. 


JOSE  PIZA1UIO. 


Mr.  Erring  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro , at  Saeedon. 

Madrid,  July  24,  1818. 

SIR:— I had  the  honor  to  receive  yesterday  your  excellency’s 
note  of  the  Qtliinst.  replying  to  mine  of  file  9th  inst<  which  con- 


anicle  by  which  it  ri  proposed  to  cede  the  two  Floridas  to  the 
United  States,  for  a suitable  equivalent  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  should  advert  to  the  formal  off-r  of  a guarantee 
made  bv  the  United  States,  for  this  special  purpose,  of  his  do 


consideration 
ing  the  archives 

of  tli*-  legation  to  refer  to  and  correct  my  judgment  wherever  it 
might  err,  1 was  compelled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Pinckney  was 
at  that  time  uninformed  of  the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France 
which  had  been  previously  made  by  Spain;  on  this  hypothesis  I 


minions  and  possessions  beyond  the  Mississippi— that  is,  beyond  J wrote  to  you  on  the  9th  iust.  and  it  will  explain  whatever  may 


the  western  line,  stipulated  in  the  sa  ne  general  adjustment,  as 
the  boundary  between  the  American  territories  and  those  of  his 
majesty  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

In  cousequence  of  the  abovementioned  note  of  Mr,  Pinckney 
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appear  to  you  incongruous  in  that  note.  It  was  not  possible  for 
me  otherwise  to  understand  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Pinckney, 
because  it  was  not  possible-  to  suppose  that  lie  had  been  authorized 
by  the  American  government,  or  that  it  had  ever  entered  inu* 


and  the  communication  made  to  his  majesty’s  government  by  the  | |m  (,wn  imagination  to  guarantee  the  poss'-ssions  of  his  majesty 
government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1803,  i t0  the  westward  of  Louisiana  on  both  American  continents,  or 
1 deem  it  necessary  further  to  remark,  that,  iu  1803,  nearly  three  even  as  far  down  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  besides  that  such  a 
years  after  liis  majesty  had  ceded  back  Louisiana  »o  France,  ami  j guarantee  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and,  tlmre- 
when  Mr*  Monroe  was  about  concluding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, ; fore,  not  worth  the  acceptance  of  Spain:  he  meant,  then,  what 
at  Paris,  with  the  government  of  Bonaparte,  the  American  govern- ; was  within  the  reach  and  competency  of  the  United  States,  a 
merit  admitted,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that  the  territory  guarantee  of  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  is  os  the  right  bank  of 
situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile  belonged  to  his  the  Mississippi;  this  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  words  he 
Catholic  majesty,  and  formed  a part  of  West  Florida,  and  not  ot  | llSc.j  ‘-beyond  the  Mississippi:”  for  in  the  other  supposition,  and 
Louisiana,  as  it  has  since  been  wish  d to  be  supposed,  his  majesty  hail  he  been  aware  of  the  transfi  r of  Louiriana  to  France,  li-  would 


Madrid,  solemnly  off.  r-d  the  king  of  Spain  the  guarantee  of  his  whatever  claims  Spain  may  yet  make  to  that  territory,  it  could 
dominions  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  case  his  majesty  would  agree  j not  (mu  be  known  to  Mr.  Piiickn  -y  tiiat  iu  fact  it  was  a part  of 
to  sell  to  the  Unitt  d States  at  least  the  territory  lying  between  the  j Louisiana.  The  conclusion  which  1 have  made  is  still  further  and 
MisslisiUf)’  and  the  Mobile,  belonging  to  his  Catholic  majesty:  THEY  more  particularly  forced  upon  me  by  Mr.  Pinckney’s  fourth  pro- 
YVII.L  PURCHASE  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN  THE  HI-  j p09al,  which  is  thus: 

VERS  MISSISSIPPI  AND  MOBILE,  BELONGING  TO  HIS  >itb.  “If  neither  of  these  propositions  can  be  acceded  to,  they 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTY.  It  is  impossible  more  explicitly  to  ae- ; will  then  purchase  certain  tracts  of  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
knowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his  majesty  over  that  territory,  in  Mississippi,  and  the  other  rivers  passing  from  their  territory  into 
>tddi<ioM  to  the  acknowledgement  implied  by  the  very  act  of  ap*  j that  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  for  which  they  will  pay,”  &e. 
plying  to  die  king  for  the  purchase  of  it,  since  no  one  purchases  What  certain  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  could  bs 
hut  of  the  owner  of  the  object  wished  to  he  purchased.  If  the  j purchased  of  SpBin  after  Louisiana  had  been  transferred  to  France? 
territory  in  question  had  belonged  to  France*  ?s  an  integral  part  | What  rivers  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  Unired  States 
of  Louisiana,  would  it  not  have  been  more  natural  that  Mr.  Mon-  went  into  thus.-  of  in,  majesty?  This  part  of  the  argument  is 
roe  should  have  negociated  (lie  purchase  of  it  at  Paris,  where  he  j confirmed  by  wiiat  your  excellency  savs,  in  your  last  note,  to 
then  was,  than  that  Mr.  Pinckney  should  have  solicited  it  at  Madrid  i prove  to  me  that  Mr.  Pinckney  m*-ant  to  off  r a guarantee  of  all 
at  the  same  time?  His  majesty,  therefore,  taking  into  eonsidera  his  majesty’s  possessions:  you  observe  that  he  could  not  have 
tton  the  important  fact,  that  his  right  of  sovereignty  to  the  said  ter- ; meant  only  those  immediately  oil  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
rkory  remains  unimpaired,  notwithstanding  his  being  dispossessed  j for  that  “such  an  offi-r  had  been  not  only  unimportant,  but  vaia 
of  the  same  under  well  known  circumstances,  lie  cannot  omit  to  ■ and  illusory  applied  to  the  west  bank,  which,  besides  being  suf- 
declare,  on  all  occasions,  that  it  never  has  been,  nor  will  he,  his  | ftciently  guaranteed  by  its  locality,  it  -was  notorious , in  February , 
intention  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  his  rights  in  that  quarter;  j i803,t/ied  it  had  been  for  three  years,  then  fiast,  retroceded  to  France." 
while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  willing,  by  means  of  a suitable  j i say,  then,  that  if  this  notoriety  had  reached  >ir.  Pinckney,  he 
Arrangement  in  the  proposed  adjustment,  or  for  a satisfactory  could  not  have  mentioned  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  as  belong- 
*— .h-  — . -v.i-  i ing  to  his  inajesty,  or  have  spoken  of  that  and  other  rivers  from 
the  United  States  passing  through  his  territory. 

The  opinion,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  meant  to  guarantee  all  the 
possessions  of  Spain,  you  find  to  he  "confirmed  by  the  great  import- 
ance which  he  gives  to  that  offer,  in  the  words  which  you  quote 
from  his  note;  but  allow  me,  to  observe  that,  though  he  intended 
only  a guarantee  of  that  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  westw  ard 
of  the  Mississippi,  his  proposal  merits  all  the  importance  whiefy 
he  has  given  to  it.  Again,  how  could  he  pretend  to  offer  to  such 
a power  as  Spain  a guarantee  of  her  possessions  to  the  westward  of 
Louisiana,  knowing  that  the  territory  of  such  a power  as  France 
interposed  between  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  to  he 
guaranteed.  Such  a proposal  had  been  preposterous  and  offen- 
sive. 

These  observations  render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  reply 
specially  to  the  inferences  which  your  excellency  is  pleased  to 
draw  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  pretension  to  East  Florida  from  the 
offers  made  by  Mr.  Pinckney;  for  these  offers,  even  though  they' 
had  not  originated  in  an  acquaintance  with  or  a misapprehension 
of  the  then  state  of  affairs,  caunot  now  impugn  the  right,  or  affect 
the  claims  of  the  United  States. 

The  context  of  Mr.  Pinckney's  note  and  nropostls  shows  that 
he  was  then  under  an  impression  that  his  Catholic  majesty  was 
~ lhe  ballL, 


equivalent,  to  cede  the  said  territory,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Floridas,  to  the  United  States,  as  well  from  a desire  to  meet  their 
wishes,  as  from  a conviction  of  its  importance  to  the  American 
government,  as  was  formerly  stated  in  tne  strongest  terms  by  Mr. 
Pinckney,  in  his  note,  just  referred  to. 

You  ar-  pleased  to  point  out  in  your  note,  as  a mode  of  settling 
the  question  of  boundaries  more  certain  than  that  of  any  guarantee, 
the  establishment  of  adesart  of  thirty  leagues  between  the  frontier 
of  Louisiana  and  that  of  the  Spanish  possessions.  Altho’  his  ma- 
jesty has  a due  respect  for  the  good  faith  and  strict  punotuallity 
of  the  A merican  government,  yet  he  does  not  perceive  any  security 
preferable  to  the  guarantee;  nor  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty, 
in  connecting  the  one  with  the  other;  and  with  a view  to  avoid 
disagreements  on  the  frontiers,  in  stipulating  the  establishment 
of  such  a desart,  provided  both  governments  could  agree  on  the 
requisite  measures  for  preventing  this  intermediary  desart  from 
being  converted  into  a rallying  point  for  adventurers  and  banditti. 
Where  they  might  exercise  their  pernicious  activity  in  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  majesty's  dominions  as  w-ell  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  principal  difficulty  still  subsists,  namely:  that, 
although  the  establishment  of  this  desart  might  be  considered  ex- 
pedient, yet  we  may  not  agree  on  the  exact  line  of  division,  keeping 
m view  the  rights  of  each  party  to  the  territory  w’est  of  the  Missi 


sippi,  and  to  that  which  ought  to  afford  to  liis  majesty  in  that  I yot  master  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas;  lit  sp 
quarter  an  equivalent  for  the  two  Floridas  which  are  proposed  of  the  Mississippi  as  he  speaks  of  the  Floridas,  and  equally  ot- 
to be  ceded  to  the  United  States  iu  consideration  of  such  equivalent,  j Knowledges  the  sovereignty  of  his  majesty  in  both  territories 
If  I rightly  comprehended  your  verbal  communications  relative  I proposing  to  purchase  iu  both:  hut  whatever  may  have  been  l>:s 
to  the  establishment  of  this  intermediary  desavt,  I persuade  my- 1 impressions,  and  whatever  value  might  belong  to  such  a kind 
self  that  the  understanding  is,  that  the  thirty  leagues  intended  to  l acknowledgement  whilst  Louisiana  was  iu  possession  of  Fra 
fee  comprehended  in  it  will  he  fixed  to  tb:  eastward  t»f  the  hay  of ‘these  became  of  uo  importance,  after  the  province  wa>  trausi'ei 
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tn  the  United  States,  for  the  claims  of  the  United  States  do  no* 
test  upon  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  but  on  the  transfer  made 
by  Fringe. 

I do  but  justice  then  to  the  good  faith  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, when  I suppose  that  it  declined  Mr.  Pinckney’s  offers, 
because  it  had  already  disposed  of  the  country  proposed  to  be 
purchased  as  well  as  of  that  proposed  to 'be ’guaranteed;  I should 
not  do  justice  to  if*  politic#!  forecast  if  I could  suppose  that, 
being  the  sovereign  of  East  Florida,  it  had  declined  to  sell  it  for  a 
reasonable  equival  -fit  in  money  superadded  to  a guarantee  “im- 
mensely important”  x'#s  Mr.  Pinckney  well  says)  of  his  majesty’s 
Remaining  possessions  on  that  continent. 

"With  respect  more  particularly  to  the  guarantee,  whatever  might 
have  he  !i  the  dispositions  of  Mr.  Pinckney,  or  even  of  the  Ameri- 
can government,  at  the  epoch  refrr.-d  to,  your  excellency  must 
be  s amble,  that  the  relative  state  «f  possessions  is  at  this  time  so 
altogether  different,  that  no  motive  sufficiently  powerful  can  be 
found,  to  induce  the  United  States  to  enter  into  any  similar  obli- 
gation, as  to  any  portion  of  his  majesty’s  territories  west  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Referring  to  a suggestion  made  in  my  last  notp,  as  well  as  in 
our  two  pr  vious  conferences,  respecting  a desart  of  30  leagues, 
between  the  confines  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spanish  possessions, 
as  a Ivtter  security  than  a guarantee,  your  excellency  is  pleased 
to  inform  me,  that  tbu’  his  majesty  thinks  that  no  security  is 
better  thsn  a guarantee,  vet,  lie  has  no  objection  that  the  one 
kind  should  be  added  to  the  other;  and,  though  the  principal  dif- 
ficulty remains,  that  is  to  say,  where  this  d'-uart  shall  be  established, 
your  excellency  inyites  me  to  put  my  suggestion  in  the  shape  of 
a formal  proposal.  I le  g leave  to  remind  your  excellency,  that, 
?n  my  note  of  the  9th,  I leave  said,  that  this  plan  of  a desart  is  the 
only  kind  of  security  which  occurs  to  me.  It  was  not  then  my 
intention;  nor  can  it  be  now;  as  you  will  observe  by  what  is  above 
S lid,  to  adl  fhis'r.s  any  other  kind  of  security;  nor  was  it  mv  inten- 
tion to  offer  ibis,  but  upon  t!te  supposition  that  bis  majesty’s  go- 
vernment should  consent  to  the  Colorado  as  the  western  limit  of 
Louisiana;  net  doubting,  hot,  that  point  agrted  on.  we  should  he 
a hi-  to  arrange  all  tin  others  with  great  facility.  I have  nohesita- 
t >oa  jn  ••  • pressing  myself  to  your  excellency,  in  writing,  explicitly 
and  frankly,  i hav  • always  done  in  conversation,  and  nothing 
would  moke  tn-  so  happy,  a>  to  unite  my  most  earnest  efforts  With 
yo  u‘s,  directed  by  your  conciliatory  temper  and  superior'  intelli- 
gent- , to  bring  to  nn  honorable  stmt  harmonious  conclusion  jhedii- 
fer-nces  which  unhappily  exist  between  our  two  countries. 

My  government  will  never  consent,  upon  any  consideration 
lo, give  any  guarantee  to  his  majesty,  of  any  part  of  his 
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possessions;  bn?  1 will  undertake,  on  its  part,  to  stipulate,  that  a 
desart  shall  b • placed  between  his  possessions  ana  those  of  the 
Unded  States,  if,  by  that  means,  we  can  arrive  at  an  accord  with 
Regard  to  the  western  boundary,  as  well  as  on  all  the  ofher  existing 
questions;  and  whenever  your  *-xe  llency  will  inform  me,  that  the 
pret-ttsion  t<*  receive  any  other  species  of  security  is  withdrawn, 
? will  then  state  where  I propose  that  this  desart  should  be  placid. 

I r new  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  very  distinguished 
consideration. 

GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving. 

[TRANS  ATIOV.] 

fvIR:— It  is  some  da\  s since  this  government  has  received  in* 
felljgehce,  in  an  unofficial  wav,  that  the  American  troops,  under 
the  command  of  general  Jackson,  had  entered  his  majesty’s  ter- 
ritory in  the  Florida*,  and  stating  that  he  has  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  Spanish  fort  of  St.  Marks,  at  Apalache,  the  feeble 
garrison  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  surrendered  to  him  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial  details  of 
this  intelligence,  and  the  probability  attached  to  them,  from  the 
H*col|e'ction  of  what  took  place  in  1810.  in  West  Florida,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Perdido,  and  more  recently  at  Amelia  Island;  his 
majesty  could  not  persuade  hints- If,  that  at  the  very  time  he  was 
so  zealously  and  faithfully  promoting,  as  must  he  evident  to  you, 
the  satisfactory  termination  Of  the  negotiation?  pending  between 
the  two  governments,  the  generals  and  officers  of  the  United 
States  would  conduct  themselves  in  so  hostile  a manner, by  violat- 
ing and  attacking,  in  a state  of  profound  peace,  the  territories  and 
establishments  of  a friendly  power. 

But  subsequent  confidential  advices,  which  have  been  received, 
of  these  occurrences,  not  only  confirm  the  truth  of  former  reports, 
hut  present  circumstances  of  the  most  serious  character,  respecting 
the  violation  of  the  Spanish  territory,  the  capture  of  the  fort  of 
St  Marks,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of'  war; 
bn  which  particular  circumstance  his  majesty  finds  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  demanding  an  immediate  explanation  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States.  Information ' has  also  been  re- 
< ■ ived,  of  an  intimation  of  a most  violent  nature,  made  to  the 
rmnmsndaot  of  Pensacola  by  geii.  Jackson,  who  seems  to  have 
token  an  attitude,  indicating  a determination  to  pursue  the  course 
ol  h s unprovoked  Violences  and  aggressions. 

'I’be  contrast  present,  d by  the  moderate  and  friendly  conduct 
of  ibb  Spanish  government  with  that  of  the  American  generals 
and  officers'  ip  that  Quarter,  has  excited  feelings  of  the  inostpuin- 
Jill  kind  in  the  mint!  ol  his  majesty’;  and,  as  a final  and  solid  ar- 
i*a.  gi'ineut  can  only  be  produced,  by  the  reciprocal  combination 
bf  conciliatory  disposition's  oil  both  sides,  and  as  these  dispositions 
• fin  not  appear,  from  a view  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  just 
blinded  to,  to  he  manifested  by  the  United  States,  I have  received 
his  majesty’s  commands  to  make  this  frank  communication  to  you, 
i i ordi.-v  that,  your  answer  may  serve  lor  his  government  upon  the 
inai  t.  r in  question,  • '•  • 

The  king,  nevertheless,  entertains  the  hop  *,  that  the  American 
government,  actuated  by  those  principles  of  justice,  vyhich  con 


stitutethe  only  real  and  solid  support  of  all  governments  will  not 
hesitate  to  disapprove  proceedings,  which  ar*-  not  only  repugnant 
to  Jhe  laws  of  nations,  aud  the  principles  which  regulate  the  con- 
ductor all  civilized  powers,  but,  hv  tne  experience  of  all  ages,  not 
excepting  our  own.  ultimately  produce  the  most  serious  evils  to 
those  which  commit  them, or  tolerate  their  commission.  His  mar 
jesty  therefore  flatters  himself,  that  the  government  of  (he  United 
States,  anxious  to  preserve  its  just  reputation  for  good  faith,  will, 
in  giving  positive  orders  for  the  evacuation,  bv  {he  American 
troops,  ol  the  fort  of  St.  Marks,  ami  the  whole  Spanish  territory, 
likewise  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
sitmlar  proceedings,  which,  if  authorized  and  countenanced,  must 
inevitably  produce  a suspension  of  all  negotiations. 

Under  this  impression.  1 have  to  request,  that,  if  you  are  au- 
thorized to  give  any  explanation  upon  those  occurrences,  yon 
will  communicate  them  to  me  for  his  majesty's  information; and 
in  case  you  are  not,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  transmit 
this  communication  to  your  government,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
answer  which  may  fix  big  majesty’s  ideas  upon  a subject  of  such 
Ifigh  importance,  and  direct  his  views  in  relation  tn  the  definitive 
i”  gociation  now  carrying  on.  the  prosecution  of  which  must,  in 
one  way  or  another,  be  decisively  influenced  hy  the  spirit  in  which 
these  events  are  \iewed  by  the  American  government. 

I reiterate  to  you,  sir,  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  respect ; 
and  pray  God  to  preserve  you  many  years. 

JOSE  PIZARRO. 

Sacedon,  26th  July,  1818. 

Mr.  Ervir,g  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro. 

Madrid,  July  27,  1818. 

SIR: — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  note 
of  the  22d  inst.  enclosing  an  entire  copy  of  Mr.  Pinckney’s  let- 
ter of  February  7,  1803,  adverted  to  and' intended  to  have  h*-en 
transmitted  to  me  in  your  note  of  th>-  19th  in$t.  o:i  reading  that 
letter,  I remain  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I expressed  to 
yon  in  my  reply  of  the  24th  inst  that  Mr.  Pinckney  could  not 
have  been  aware,  when  he  wrote  it,  of  the  retrocession  to  France 
which  had  been  marie  by  S:»ain.  The  manner  in  which  lie  treats 
of  tlie  misconduct  of  the  intendant  at  New-Orleaus.  and  of  the 
necessity  thence  arising  of  the*  United  States  acquiring  a perman- 
ent establishment  on  the  Mississippi,  leave  not  a possibility  of  sup- 
posing that  he  wav  acquainted  with  the  transfer  to  France.— 
Evidently,  according  to  his  understanding,  New-Oiteans  belonged 
to  Spain;  he  of  course  considered  Louisiana  ps  belonging  to  Spain 
hence  his  proposal  to  purchase  certain  tracts  of  that  colony,  on 
the  east  bank  ol  tin  - Mississippi.  And  it  such  a virtual  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  at  that  time,  in  East  Florida,  founded 
on  an  acquaintance  with  facts,  could  be  worth  any  tiling,  it  were 
equally  good  as  regards  New-Qr)eans,  respecting  which,  indeed, 
it  was  more  formal;  for  there  he  demanded  the  interposition  of 
the  sovereign  authority, to  remedy  an  evil  arising  out  of  the  mis- 
conduct  of  the  iutendant. 

I renew,  &c.  GEORGE  W.  ERVING. 

Mr.  Erving  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro. 

Madrid,  July  28,  1818. 

SIR:— I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency's  note 
of  the  26th  inst.  stating  the  mtoffioial  and  confidential  informa- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  this  government  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  general  Jackson  in  Florida.  Btiug  now  for  a long  time 
without  advices  from  my  government,  I am  wholly  unable  to  give 
the  explanations  which  your  require,  but  shall  not  fail,  in  pursu- 
ance to  your  desire,  to  transmit  to  the  United  States,  without  lo-s 
of  time,  a copy  of  your  communication.  Ia  the  meanwhile,  if 
your  excellency  can  see  any  prospect  of  terminating,  by  a friendly 
arrangement,  to  be  made  either  here  or  at  Washington,  the  ne- 
gotiations pending  between  the  two  governments,  1 trust  that 
these  reports  can  be  no  obstacle  to  its  success;  it  ought  to  be 
presumed  that  my  government,  wljose  just  sentiments  his  man-sty 
is  well  persuaded  of,  has  acted  on  sufficient  motives;  or  that,  if  its 
officers  have  transgressed  its  orders,  their  conduct  will  b*  disap- 
proved of.  The  outrages  and  violences  practise^  on  the  p<  rsons 
and  property  of  American  c-tizens  for  many  years  past,  by  go- 
vernors and  other  officers  of  bis  majesty,  in  his  American  colonies 
in  contempt  of  the  rights  of  individuals, of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
tlie  existing  treaty,  have  ex-  ited  the  constant  reclamations  of  the 
American  government,  renewed  by  me  in  a note  to  you  as  late  as 
the  12th  irnt.  .Does  your  excellency’s  reply  to  that  note  give  the 
satisfaction  required  l Yet  the  moderation  and  conciliatory  policy 
of  my  government  has  never  relinquished  the  hope  of  obtaining, 
by  conciliatory  means,  a reparation  of  the  wroi  gs  which  it  lias 
suffered;  and  these  have  never  been  taken  as  a ground  for  sus- 
pending negotiation.  However,  then,  tlie  facts  now  in  question, 
may  prove  to  have  been,  I hope  that  they  will  not  be  made  an 
impediment  to  such  an  amicable  and,  prompt  adjustment 'of  all 
the  points  in  discussion  between  the  two  countries,  as  may  remove 
ali  possibility  of  future  collision,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  per- 
manent friendship:  and  the  less  an  impediment,  as  his  ma  jesty 
having  long  since  signified  his  disposition  to  cede  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  the  military  operations  which  the  United  States 
may  he  forced  to,  in  the  war  made  or.  diem  by  th  savages  and 
! others,  from  that  territory,  cannot  he  considered  important,  as 
1 aill-cthig  the  permanent  interests  of  Soain.  I r<  new.  Ike. 

GEO.  W.  ERVING. 

TH  A N M I.  ATI  07V . 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Erving. 

SIR— I have  received  your  esteemed  note  under  date  of  the 
28th  oftlie  last  month,  in  reply  to  mine  oft  be  26r,b  of  the  same 
month,  touching  the  positive,  although  as  jet  unofficial  infurnta- 
riuii,  which  this  government  has,  respecting  the  entrance  of  life 
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American  army  under  the  command  of  general  Jackson,  into  the 
Spanish  territory  .and  the  taking  of  the  fort  o!  St.  Marks  and  its 
garrisonas  prisoners  of  war;  with  other  eircums tances  as  disagree- 
able as  they  arc  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations. 

You  are  pl.  a.ed  to  make  known  to  me,  that  you  want  informa- 
tion and  instructions  fro  n your  government  on  this  art'air,  and 
consequently  that  you  are  not  in  a situation  to  give  me  the  ex- 
planations which  his  majesty  might  desire:  but  I promise  myself 
from  your  good  faith,  that'  you  will  not  fail  without  loss  of  time, 
to  communicate  the  contents  of  my  note  to  your  government 
that  this  utw  and  unexpected  obstacle  which  presents  itsell  to 
the  course  of  the  pending  negotiation,  may  he  removes!.  L*n  no 
doubt,  by  the  same  desire  which  animates  me,  to  arrive  at  the 
wished  Cor  arrangement,  you  have  believed  that  there  could  he 
no  difficulty  in  the  continuation  of  tlip  pending  negotiations, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  occurrences  in  the 
Floridas;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion,  von  are  pleased  to  add, 
that  inasmuch  as  the  negotiation  was  not  interrupted,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  arts  committed  in  farmer  titties  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  against  the  property  and  persons  of  American 
Citizens,  so  neither  ought  it  to  be  suspended  in  this  case,  on  ac- 
count of  th  * aforesaid  events,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  have 
been.  Rut  I ask  you  to  consider  what  an  immense  difference 
there  is  between  the  two  cases.  Partial  violence,  or  injustice,  it 
it  did  take  pine*-  against  one  or  more  individuals  and  their  pro- 
perty, although  it  may  indirectly  fall  upon  and  touch  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  belong,  and  authorize  it  to  set  up  claims  and 
even  to  ask  indemnity;  it  is  not  in  any  manner  equal  to  the  direct 
offence  which  is  off- red  to  the  majesty  ot‘a  Sovereign  and  that  oj 
the  nation  he  governs,  when  his  territory  is  invaded  by  an  armed 
force, Iiis  fortified  towns  are  besieged  and  taken,  and  their  garrison 
made  prisoners  of  war.  These  acts  essentially  hostile,  do  not 
admit  of'  any  other  explanation,  than  the  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  military  chief  who  has  committed  tht  in,  and  the 
evacuation  of  the  imaded  territory;  and  unless  this  is  first  done, 
it  is  incompatible  with  decorum  and  the  dignity  of  the  oft.  nueo 
nation  to  continue  other  negociations,  for  these  are  acts  of 
political  friendship,  which  must  necessarily,  at  least,  be  very 
much  cooled  by  the  aforesaid  excesses  until  the  governments 
come  to  an  undertsanding  upon  a point  which  is  preliminary  to 
friendship. 

ff  the  United  States  have  continued  the  nictations,  notw.th- 
standingany  particular  acts  of  violence  which  may  have  occtirtd, 
and  for  which  the  king  has  never  refused  to  make  satisfaction  by 
legitimate  means;  Spain  has  given  no  less  prools  of  moderation 
on  her  part,  by  cotninuitig  tit ■-  negociations,  notwithstanding  the 
invasion  of  \V.  st  Florida  in  1810,  of  the  Island  of  Amelia  more  re- 
cently, and  the  immense  damages  which  the  commerce  and  the 
subjects  of  Spain  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  armaments 
made  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  contravention  of  the 
laws  of  nations  and  the  existing  treaty.  Without  mounting  (for 
his  majesty  never  can  renounce)  the  just  claims  and  rights  which 
he  holds  to  he  manifest,  on  these  points,  he  has  continued  the* 
negotiation,  although  prompt  justice  has  not  been  done  to  him 
on  them — because  the  circumstances  under  which  some  of  them 
took  place,  may  without  committing,  in  any  great  degree,  the 
dignity  ofhis  august  character,  give  room  to  hope  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  of  them,  in  the  final  decision  of  pending  affairs. 
It  is  not  s >,  with  tite  recent  aggression,  which  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  of  negotiation;  it  was  unprovoked,  and  was 
committed  upon  a territory  to  which  the  United  States  have  never 
set  up  the  least  pret>  ns'ou,  well  or  iU  founded;  and  was  the  act 
of  a considerable  corps  of  the  army,  which,  with  all  the  apparatus 
of  war,  proceeded  to  besiege  the  iorts  and  to  make  prisoners  of 
th.ir  small  garrisons,  who  in  the  confidence  of  peace  could  only 
have  been  suspicious  of  an  attack  from  some  party  of  savage  In- 
dians. 

The  circumstance  ofhis  majesty’s  having  offered  to  the  Unitpd 
States  to  < xchange  the  Floridas  lor  reasonable  a equivalent,  lar 
from  exculpating  the  irregular  conduct  of  general  Jackson,  as 
you  suppose,  contributes  to  aggravate  it  beyond  measure,  because 
it  is  th J height  of  violence  and  of  insult  to  sieze  by  force  the  very 
thing  which  by  legal  and  honorable  means  through  an  exchange 
mutually  beneficial,  might  haw  been  promptly  and  easily  obtained. 
His  majesty  hopes,  then,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
on  s-.eing  the  representation  made  to  you  by  me,  and  that  which 
will  have  been  likewise  made  by  his  minister  in  Washington,  will 
disapprove  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  and  give  orders  lor  the 
evacuation  of  the  Spanish  territory;  not  only  because  the  dignity 
of  the  king,  and  the  laws  of  nations  require  it;  hut  on  account 
of  the  interest  which  the  American  government  must  feel  itt 
sustaining  before  the  world,  the  opinion  of  its  good  faith,  by  pre- 
serving without  a stain  that  reputation,  which  is  as  essential  to 
governments,  as  to  individuals. 

Whilst  this  hope  lasts,  I shall  have  no  objection  to  continue 
discussions  with  you  upon  all.  or  any  one  of  the  points  of  the 
pending  negotiation,  as  I have  indicated  in  my  other  note  under 
this  date:  but  if  the  American  government,  on  being  informed  as 
to  tlie  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  in  Florida,  should  not  disapprove 
it,  by  causing  the  territory  of  his  tnaj* sty  to  be  evacuated,  I do 
not  see  by  what  mode  the  prior  and  preliminary  nature  of  this 
new  occurrence  can  be  conciliated  with  further  discussions  and 
negociations.  until  that  incident  is  terminated  in  a manner  pro- 
per  and  corresponding  with  the  character  and  dignity  of  both  go- 
vernments. 

I renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration, 
&c.  ' JOSE  PiZARRO. 

Palace,  August  6th,  1818. 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr  Ervins'. 

SIR — In  your  two  esteem- d notes  of  the  2-ltlt  and  27th  ultimo, 
you  were  pleased  to  -reply  to  mine  of  the  lPtlt,  relative  to  the 


guarantee  of  his  majesty’s  possessions,  formally  off -red  by  Mr. 
Pinckney,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  event  of  his  majesty's  agre  ing  to  sell  or  cede, 
in  any  other  manner,  to  the  United  States,  the  two  Floridas,  or 
that  part  of  West  Florida,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Mobile. 

The  said  cession  being  one  o the  objects  of  the  per>di  g ne- 
ociation  which  his  majesty  contemplated  making  to  the  United 
fates,  in  consideration  of.*  just  equivalent,  it  was  very  natural 
that  lie  should  recur  to  the  off.  r made  to  him  by  the  Aoierican 
government  in  this  contingency . the  accomplishment  ot  which 
would  tend  to  remove  many  difficulties,  as  affording  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  that  tlie  United  States  still  preserved  those  concilia- 
tory dispositions  which  had  produced  that  spontaneous  offer  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  wholly  uusolitited  by  his  ma- 
jesty. 

In  replying  to  your  note,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  you 
by  engaging  in  a discussion  of  the  opinion  too  have  advanced, 
that  the  guarantee  offered,  applied  only  to  West  Louistina;  nnd 
I shall  ni  r ly  recal  to  your  attention,  that  in  the  year  1803, 
whin  more  titan  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  retrocession 
of  Louisiana  to  France,  this  fact  was  so  universally  known,  that 
no  one.  t ither  in  Europe  or  America,  could  be  ignorant  of  it.  In 
addition  to  the  treaty  of  1SOO,  a public  and  solemn  act  had  been 
issued,  under  the  sign-manual  of  his  majesty,  in  1802.  for  the 
delivery  of  the  colony  to  France.  All  th"  acts  and  publications 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  year.  1802,  and 
the  commencement  of  '.803,  were  full  of  tlie  same  subject;  ami  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
the  cwlony  of  thr  French  government,  was  a matter  of  notoriety. 
How,  then,  could  a public  character,  in  tlie  situation  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, be  ignorant  of  a fact,  constantly  referred  to  in  the  corres- 
pondence ofhis  government,  and  familiar  to  every  one.  even 
moderately  conversant  with  politics,  wlto  would  rea  l the  gazettes 
of  the  day. 

It  is  therefore  beyond  a doubt,  that  Mr.  Pinckney  knew  that 
Louisiana  belonged  to  France,  and  that  the  guarantee  oif.  red  by 
him  to  hi3  majesty,  was  that  of  his  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  or,  to  tlie  westward  of 
Louisiana;  a guarantee  the  mors  interesting  at  that,  period,  as  the 
establishment  on  that  continent  of  a great  power,  like  that  of 
France,  was  the  motive  which  appeared  to  give  greater  importance 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Floridas  by  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
guarantee  offered  to  Spain  as  part  of  their  purchase  of  them. 

The  contradiction  which  you  conceive  exists  betwe.  n this  ex-* 
planation.  and  the  terms  employed  in  Mr.  Pinckney’s  offer,  is, 
in  tny  judgynent,  entirely  without  foundation.  All  your  difficulty 
consists  in  the  enquiry,  what  were  the  places  on  the  Mississippi 
that  Mr.  Pinckney  might  demand  of  Spain,  which  did  not  form 
part  of  Louisiana  < Or  what  was  pointed  out  hy  him  in  th.=  phrase 
“certain  tracts  of  country  on  the  hanks  of  tlie  Mississippi,”  &c. 
To  which  I reply,  that  they  were  Maushak,  Baton  Rouge,  and  the 
wilds  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  Manshnk  to  th"  river  Iberville, 
which  communicates  with  the  lak"s  Maurepas,  Ponchartrnin  and 
Borgne.  You  likewise  inquire,  what  were  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  United  States,  and  run  through  the  Spanish  territory  ? I 
reply  that  Mr.  Pinckney  pointed  out,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
expressly  named  all  those  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile, 
which  rise  beyond  the  31st  degree,  and  eniptx  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  viz. the  Amite. the  Pearl,  the  Pascagoula,  and  the  Mobile 
itself  together  with  other  smaller  intermediary  streams.  The  ter- 
ritory watered  by  them  was  that  which  Mr.  Pinckney  wished  to 
purchase  of  Spain,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  negotiating 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  at  Paris.  This  was  and  is  tlie  territory, 
forming  part  of  West  Florida,  as  admitted  by  Mr.  Pim  kney;  it  is 
that  which  is  expressly  declared,  by  the  American  geographer, 
Mr.  Ellicot,  to  belong  to  his  Catholic  majesty  after  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States ; and  it  is  that  which  Spain  con- 
tinued in  possession  of,  even  after  the  delivery  of  Lmisiaua  to 
Fumce  and  to  the  United  States,  until  she  was  violently  dispossessed 
of  it  in  1810,  during  his  majesty’s  absence. 

What  is  stated  in  Mr.  Pinckney’s  letter  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Inteiidant  at  New-Orleans,  by  no  means  provi  s that 
that  minister  understood  that  Louisiana  was  still  to  continue  in 
the  possession  of  Spain,  as  it  merely  referred  to  a fact  connected 
with  the  actual  possession  and  exercise  of  jurisdiction  which  Spain 
still  preserved,  so  long  as  the  delivery  of  the  colony  to  France,  was 
not  actually  carried  into  execution. 

These  points  being  established  in  relation  to  the  aforementioned, 
guarantee,  its  object  and  circumstances,  bis  majesty's  attention 
lias  necessarily  been  called  to  the  positive  certainty  which  you  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  in  your  answer,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
agree  to  any  kind  of  guarantee,  notwithstanding  the  otter  above 
referred  to;  and  to  the  demand  you  seem  to  advance,  as  a pre- 
liminary condition  of  yonrstating  your  ideas  on  the  establishment 
of  the  intermediary  desart.  or  n-ntral  territory,  between  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  two  countries— that  his  majesty  shall  renounce  all 
further  pretensions  in  relation  to  the  said  guarantee. 

The  offer  of  it,  as  I have  had  the  honor  repeatedly  to  state,  lies 
ing  been  voluntarily  made  on  the  part  of  th*-  United  States,  in 
contemplation  of  an  event  now  under  consideration;  and  it  being 
one  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  a final  adjustment, 
his  majesty  lias  also  charged  his  minister  in  the  Unit  I Stau*  to 
negotiate  with  tluir  government  upon  that  point,  it.  therefore, 
appears  to  he  iiurtasonahli- to  give  up  this  pretension,  which  yon 
seem  to  require,  to  enable  you  to  explain  yourself ' t:p»m  otjjcr 
points  wholly  unconnected  with  if.  And,  as  I have  not  expr  s-evf  to 
you  that  the  saul  guarantee  is  to  he  a condition,  sine  qua  non,  of 
the  definitive  arrangement,  although  your  government  objects  u 
it,  Ido  not  at  present  .see  any  inconvenience  to  ymir  explaining 
yourself  at  once  upon  other  points,  as  I have  air  udy  invited  you. 
lodo  ill  my  note  of  the  19ih  oil.  witiiopt  pr-jude  . to  w ! ■ t nn;  be' 
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agreed  upon  between  don  Luis  de  Onis  and  the  American  govern- 
ment, as  well  in  respect  to  the  said  guarantee  as  to  the  other  ob- 
jects  of  the  negociation. 

I persuade  myself  that  in  the  present  communication,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  Siave  preceded  it,  you  will  discover  fresh  proofs  of 
liis  majesty’s  desire  to  conclude  an  arrangement  upon  terms  mutu- 
ally satisfactory;  and  I seize  this  opportunity  of  renewing  to  you 
the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  respect.  I pray  God  to  preserve 
you  many  years.  JOSE  PIZARRO. 

Palace,"  6th  of  August,  1818. 

Mr.  Ervin g to  Don  Jose  Pizarre. 

Madrid,  August  9,  1818. 

SIR— On  the  evening  of  the  7th  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
•scellency’s  two  notes  of  the  6th  inst. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  call  in  question  the  importance  of  those 
circumstances  which  you  enumerate,  as  of  a nature  to  have  ren- 
dered universally  notorious,  in  1803,  (he  cession  of  Louisiana  to 
Prance  in  1800;  hut  not  having  in  my  hands  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Pinckney  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  from 
which  I might  be  able  to  ascertain  what  knowledge  he  may  have 
had  on  the  subject— to  what  extent  and  to  what  period  he  was  in- 
structed relative  to  the  proposals  which  he  made  to  Mr.  Cevallos, 
I have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  such  notoriety  had  not  reached 
Tiim,  or  that  lie  was  not  aware  of  the  true  boundaries  of  Louisiana. 
It  may  have  been,  also,  that,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  1800, 
and  notwithstanding  the  royal  cedilla  of  1802.  that  minister  may 
have  doubted  in  1803  of  the  bona  fide  transfer  to  France,  s-eiug 
that  the  colony  then  still  rt  maim  d under  the  government  of  Spain. 
It  is  only  by  such  suppositions  that  1 can  account  for  his  proposing 
to  purchase  of  Spain,  territories  which  had  been  ceded  to  France, 
pud  to  guarantee  territories  of  bis  Catholic  majesty  on  the  west  of 
lire  Mississippi— which  could  be  no  other  than  Louisiana— it  not 
being  possible  for  me  to  imagine  that  he  intended  any  country 
beyond  Louisiana,  much  less  all  the  vast  colonies  of  Spain. 

1 beg  voui  excellency  to  observe  that  it  wo  where  appears  in  Mr. 
Pinckney’s  communication,  that  the  acquisition  made  by  France 
Lad  given,  as  you  conjecture,  importance,  in  the  mind  of  that  me 
sister,  to  the  acquisition  sought  for  by  the  United  States;  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  very  explicit  in  the  motives  which  h assigns  for 
bis  off’  r:  these  arose  out  of  the  misconduct  of  the  Iotcndant  at 
Kew-Orleans,  which  bud  confirmed  an  opinion  previously  enter- 
tained in  the  United  States,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  acquire  9ome  permanent  establishment  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  or  on  the  Mobile:  to  that  end  Mr.  Pinckney  asks 
for  the  whole  of  his  majesty’s  possessions  p>  the  eastward  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  for  what  is  ''between  that  river  and  the  Mobile /”  this 
proposal  includes  New-Orleans  of  course.  And  again,  he  speaks  of 
the  '’indispensable  necessity  of  their  (the  United  States)  possessing 
h suitable  establishment  on  that,  river meaning  the  Mississippi: 
here  also  he  alludes  to  Ncw-Orleans,  nr,  if  not,  to  other  points 
within  the  territory  of  Louisiana.  Mow.  though  it  should  V allow- 
ed that  Mr.  Pinckney,  as  well  as  Mr.  EIJicott.  had  fallen  into  the 
error  of  supposing  that,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
the  whole  of  West  Florida  yet  belonged  to  Spain,  neither  he  nor 
Mr.  Ellicott  could  have  supposed  that,  after  such  cession,  New- 
Orleans  belonged  to  Spain,  or,  indeed,  any  other  such  point  on  the 
Mississippi  as  Mr.  Pinckney  sought  to  obtain. 

The  replies  of  your  ( xeelleney  to  these  questions  of  mine,  which 
you  consider  as  constituting  the  principal  force  of  my  argument, 
but  which  offer  to  you  no  difficulty,  only  prove  that  our  opinions, 
as  to  what  districts  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Louisjana, 
arc  at  variance;  and  since  they  prove  nothing  more,  I may  be  ex- 
cused front  now  entering  in;i  the  various  reasons  by  which  either 
government  lias  supported  its  pretensions. 

Your  excellency  supposes  that  Mr.  Pinckney’s  negotiation  was 
-concurrent  with  that  contemplated  and  then  on  the  point  of  being 
made  with  the  French  government, for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana; 
that  it  was  therefore  besought  to  procure  “places  of  deposit  on 
The  mouths  of  navigable  river*”  passing  through  the  Floridas; 
but,  Louisiana  purchased  of  France,  Mr.  Pinckney’s  gre  at  purpose, 
‘To  secure  to  the  citizens  of  one  half  of  the  United  States  the 
certain  means  of  exporting  their  products, ’’  was  obtained.  He 
wanted  a “permanent  establishment”  on  the  Mississippi;  he  could 
not  have  desired  a better  than  New  Orleans;  it  was  not  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  points  of  enterpot  on  such  streams  as  the  “Amite,”  the 
“Pearl,” and  the  “Pascagoula,”  and  those  intermediate,  which  are 
Too  diminutive  to  find  a place  on  the  chart,  or  a name,  that  Mr. 
Pinckney  could  have  thought  of  < If  cting  his  object, ‘ to  secure 
the  citizens  of  one  half  of  the  United  States  the  certain  means  of 
exporting  their  products;”  these  were  not  the  “navigable  rivers” 
which  he  spoke  of ; he  could  not  be  desirous  of  obtaining  these  lit- 
tle spots,  whilst  Mr.  Monroe  was  purchasing,  at  Paris,  real  enter- 
pots,  rich  territories  on  both  bank$  oft’ne  Mississippi,  ri.'  rs  which 
come  some  hundred  leagues  from  the  interior,  which  may  carry 
on  their  capacious  surfaces  the  products,  not  of  America  only,  but 
of  the  whole  world;  whilst  the  Uniied  States  were  acquiring,  in 
fine,  (according  to  their  construction,)  the  very  territory  in 
winch  the  above  mentioned  rivulets,  as  wellas  the  more  impor- 
tant “Mobile,”  run. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Pincliqry’s  knowledge  of  the 
then  state  of  affairs,  whatever  were  his  views  or  offers,  his  plan 
of  a guarantee  was  not  reproduced  in  the  negot  iation  which  soon 
afterwards  took  place  at  Aranjuez  by  the  special  mission  of  which 
be  was  a member;  the  actual  negotiations  are  but  a renewal  of 
^hat  winch  then  failed.  If  the  United  States  then  abstained  from 
offering,  or  refused  to  give  a guarantee,  a fortiori,  they  will  do  so 
row.  Under  no  circumstance  whatever  could  the  orfer  made  bv 
Mr.  PinCkney,  not  accepted  at  the  time,  have  been  Hindi  fig  on 
the  United  States,  or  haVe  formed  a rule  for  its  conduct  in  subse- 
?ue«t  oegagiatioiii,  much  Jess  can  that  offer  bp  admitted  to  con- 


sideration at  this  day,  under  a total  change  of  circumstances;  amf 
of  relative  possession  in  the  territories  which  were  then  tho  sub- 
ject of  negociation. 

Your  excellency  seems  surprised  at  the  confidence  with  which 
I assure  yon  that  the  United  States  will  not  give  any  guarantee  of 
any  part  of  his  majesty’s  possessions.  I beg  your  excellency  to  l<e 
persuaded  that  I have  not  spoken  at  hazard.  I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  no  such  guarantee  will  be  given  upon  any  consideration 
whatever;  and, therefore,  nothing  was  more  reasonable  than  that, 
in  treating  with  you,  I should  pretend  to  have  it  altogether  ex- 
cluded from  our  view.  In  the  present  state  of  the  negociation, 
after  it.  has  been  repeatedly  transferred  and  re-transferred  from 
Madrid  to  Washington,  it  were,  on  my  part,  worse  than  a waste 
of  time,  to  encourage  a discussion  on  an  article  which  I knew  to 
be,  in  any  form,  inadmissible;  it  would  be  a procrastination  almost 
criminal,  in  this  most  pressing  and  difiicult  crisis  of  our  affairs;  nor 
would  it  comport  with  the  sincerity  which  has  marked  all  my  com- 
munications with  your  excellency,  since,  as  no  reason  for  taking 
the  guarantee  into  consideration,  in  the  year  1818,  can  be  deriv- 
ed from  what  the  minister  of  the  United  States  proposed  in  the 
year  1803,  even  “voluntarily,”  in  “the  most  plain  terms^”  or  by  the 
express  orders  of  liis  government;  such  a course,  far  from  faci- 
litating a general  arrangement,  as  you  have  supposed,  could  but 
retard  it,  and  might  possibly  so  retard  it  as  to  be  fatal  to  it.  Your 
excellency  ought,  then  to  conclude,  that  the  answer  which  will 
begivento  his  majesty’s  mi  nisteron  this  point  will, in  substance 
conform  to  that,  which  I have  given;  and  since,  as  you  inform  me, 
the  guarantee  is  not  made  a sine  qua  non  by  his  majesty's  govtru* 
ment,  I trust  that  it  will  be  altogether  put  aside. 

Your  excellency’s  other  note  respecting  the  conduct  of  general 
Jackson  I shall  hasten  to  transmit  to  my  government,  together 
with  your  note  of  26th  July  on  the  same  subject’  though  I should 
allow  all  force  to  the  distinction  which  your  excellency  makes  be- 
tween this  case  and  those  acts  of  his  majesty’s  vice  roys  and  other 
officers  in  America,  of  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  , 
audits  citizens  have  had  such  frequent  reason  to  complain,  and 
though  it  should  not  be  allowed  that  an  accumulation  of  such 
wrongs  make  a ease  as  strong  as  can  be  stated — yet  it  would  sut- 
fice  to  shew  that  amongst  the  acts  referred  to,  could  be  found  at 
any  time  pretexts  for  breaking  off  negociation,  and  this  would  not 
be  difficult;  the  moderation  and  conciliatory  policy  of  the  ^ Amen  • 
can  government  lias  been  put  to  the  severest  trials;  but  far  from 
desiring  to  make  out  such  acts  a plea  for  the  discontinuing  nego- 
ciation, they  seem  to  me  to  press  upon  the  necessity  of  hastening  to 
its  conclusion. 

If  then,  your  excellency  is  now  prepared  to  make  any  such  pro- 
posals for  a general  arrangement  of  the  points  in  discussion,  spe- 
cified in  Mr.  Adams’  letter  to  Mr.  Onis,  of  January  16th,  as  lam 
authorised  to  accept,  I shall  adopt  them  without  hesitation.  But 
if,  from  whatever  cause,  your  excellency  should  not  be  dispose!. 
t.p  offer  such  proposals,  then  I entreat  you.  considering  the  great 
importance of  tlie  matter,  and  the  delicacy  of  my  situation  in  re- 
gard to  it,  as  explained  to  you  on  a similar  occasion  last  year, 
that  von  would  lie  pb-ased  to  make  to  mesuch  an  explicit  com- 
munication as  will  enable  me  to  sht-w  to  my  government  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  conclude  a 
treaty  here. 

To  give  your  excellency  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  earn- 
nestness  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  the  desired  object,  t 
will  accede  to  your  instances  by  stating  in  precise  terms  my  pro- 
posal of  the  desart  which  I first  suggested  to  you  in  our  confer- 
ences of  the  3d  and  5th  July, after  your  excellency  had  assured  me 
of  his  majesty’s  intention  to  ratify  the  convention  of  1802.  I hat 
important  point  being  settled  and  at  the  same  time  liis  majesty  s 
dispositions  to  cede  his  possession, s to  the  east  ot' the  Mississippi 
fora  reasonable  equivalent  being  announced,  it  appeared  to  rue 
that  the  remaining  reclamations  of  the  United  States  might  easily 
be  ad  justed  in  the  “transaction.”  and  therefore,  that  the  only  real 
existing  difficulty  was  to  establish  the  boundary  on  the  west  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  his  maj'sly  and  those  of  the  United  St.at  s, 
or  in  other  words,  to  determine  the  extent  of  territory  east  ol  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  to  be  ceded  to  his  majesty.  The  line  o I the  Colo  - 
rado  appeared  to-  I*  objectionable  to  liis  majesty  government, 
without  a guarantee  sueh  as  it  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
give.  I proposed  to  substitute  for  it  what  I considered  as  better 
for  Spain— a barrier  between  its  possessions  and  those  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  I now  propose,  then,  that  the  desart  which  is  to  form 
this  barrier,  be  of  30  leagues  breadth— t bat  is,  15  leagues  on  the 
right  bank,  and  15  leagues  oh  the  left  hank  of  the  Colorado  , and 
extending  in  length  from  the  nimjtli  of  that  river  as  high  vq> 
towards  its  source,  asthe32d  degree  of  latitude.  If  S)>ain  should 
not  consider  it  necessary  that  the  desart  should  be  as  broad  as -30 
leagues,  site  may  diminish  it  to  her  own  side  of  the  river  as  much 
as  she  may  judge  fit.  Within  the  desart  no  persons  shall  he  ad- 
mitted to  settle  or  establish  themselves;  and  each  party  may  es- 
tablish military  posts  on  its  own  portion  of  the  desart,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  keeping  off  intruders  or  settlers  of  any  kind. 

This  proposal,  which  originates  in  a sincere  desire,  on  my  part, 
to  meet,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  views  of  your  excellency,  I hope, 
may  prove  acceptable  to  his  majesty’s  government;  but,  in  making 
it,  i must  at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to  state  explicitly,  that,  in 
case  it  should  not  be  accepted,  and  become  the  means,  as  I trust 
it  will,  of  enabling  us  to  settle  by  treaty',  to  be  now  made  here,  all 
the  other  points  in  discussion,  then  it  cannot  he  recurred  to,  or 
have  any  force  in  future  negotiations,  either  here  or  at  Washing- 
ton, or  he  considered  at  any  time  hereafter,  as  in  anywise  bind- 
ing my  government,  either  in  what  relates  to  the  Colorado,  in- 
stead of  ibe  Rio  del  Norte,  :»s  the  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  what  relates  to  a desart  on  that  boundary. 

I renew  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  very  distinguished 
consideration,  " GEORGE  W. ERVIN®, 
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TRANSLATION. 

Don  Jose  Pizurro  to  Mr.  Ewing. 

Palace,  11th  August,  1918. 

The  letters  of  Don  Louis  de  Onis,  under  date  of  26th  June  last, 
assure  us  that  it  was  publicly  known  in  the  United  States,  and 
inserted  in  the  gazettes  of  that  country,  that  general  Jackson,  con- 
tinued his  hostile  incursions  within  the  territory  of  his  majesty, 
in  the  Floridas,  had  taken  by  assault .the  fortified  town  (plaza)  oi 
Pensacola,  whose  small  garrison,  it  is  said,  did  its  duty,  and  pre- 
served the  honor  of  the  king’s  arms,  by  forcibly  resisting,  aslaras 
was  possible  for  it  to  do,  the  unjust  and  unexpected  aggressor- 

Although,  as  yet,  no  direct  information  has  been  received  from 
the  Floridas,  respecting  these  disagreeable  events,  no  doubt  now 
remains  that  gen.  Jackson,  trampling  under  foot  all  laws, has  com- 
mitted, in  the  territory  of  his  majesty,  outrages  ana  excesses 
of  which  there  are  11  w examples  in  the  civilized  world.  It  will, 
one  day  or  other,  be  stated,  with  surprize,  that  the  theatre  ol  such 
devastation  and  unprovoked  offence,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  was 
the  very  same  on  which  Spain,  not  many  years  since,  sheu  her 
blood,  and  poured  out  her  treasure  for  the  United  States,  iu  the 
days  of  their  calamity. 

After  what  I have  had  the  honor  of  stating  to  you  in  my  notes 
of  the  26th  of  the  last,  and  6th  of  the  present  month,  in  consequence 
of  the  first  hostilities  and  excesses  of  general  Jackson,  in  the  rlo- 
ridas,  1 will  only  now  add,  that,  on  account  of  the  occurrences  at 
Pensacola,  the  king  has  commanded  me  to  communicate  to  Ins 
minister  iu  Washington,  the  most  express  orders  that,  at  the  same 
time  he  presents  to  the  government  there  the  most  solemn  pro- 
test. in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  against  the  invasion  ol  the  blori- 
das,  and  against  the  taking  of  the  torts  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensaco- 
la, by  the  American  troops,  he  should  solicit  that  things  be  placed 
in  the  same  state  and  situation  in  which  they  were  before  the  in- 
vasion, and  that  the  artillery,  munitions,  and  effects  which  were 
found  in  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  at  the  time  of  their  surrender, 
should  be  delivered  to  tbe  Spanish  governors  of  that  territory;  that 
reparation  be  made  by  the  American  government  for  what  may 
have  been  destroyed  in  them, and  that  it  lie  accountable  lor  the 
damages  or  injuries  occasioned  hv  said  aggression;  and  1 have 
likewise,  by  royal  order,  apprized  the  said  Don  Luis  deOnis  that 
he  should  give  advice  of  the  result  of  these  proceedings,  without 
delay,  chat  it  may  be  made  known  to  his  majesty. 

The  king  persuades  himself  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  refuse  an  act  of  justice  so  becoming  its  good  faith; 
and  1 send  to  you  this  exposition,  to  the  end,  that  you  may  trans- 
mit it  to  your  government,  in  connexion  with  those  which  preced- 
ed it,  and  with  the  same  object. 

I renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished  conside- 
ration. josEPiZAU.no. 

Mr.  Ewing  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro. 

Madriit . \4th  August,  1818 

Sir— I have  find  the  honor  to  receive  your  excellency’s  note  of 
the  lltli  inst.  containing  the  information  which  you  have  received 
from  his  majesty’s  minister  in  the  United  States,  respecting  an  as- 
sault made  ini  the  place  of  Pensacola,  by  general  Jackson,  and  com- 
municating to  me  the  orders  which  his  majesty  has  consequently 
given  to  that  minister.  1 shall  not  lose  a moment  in  transmitting 
te  my  government  a copy  of  your  excellency's  note,  having  al- 
ready despatched  your  two  former  communications  relative  to  the 
anterior  proceedings  of  general  Jackson. 

I renew  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  my  distinguished  con- 
sideration. GEORGE  W.  KRVING. 

Don  Jose  Pizarro  to  Mr.  Ewing. 

Sir— A continuation  of  disagreeable  intelligence,  on  the  nature 
and  circumstances  uf  the  late  events  in  the  Floridas,  and  on  the 
hostile  proceedings  of  the  American  general  Jackson,  and  the 
troops  under  li is  command,  within  the  limits  of  those  provinces 
belonging  to  his  majesty  has  been  received  at  this  office.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  facts  to  which  1 called  your  attention  in  my  notes  of 
2Gth  July,  6th  and  lltli  instant,  I have  in.*/  before  me  a copy  of 
the  capitulation  which  appears  to  have  resulted  from  the  hostili- , 
ties  committed  by  the  said  general  betbre  the  place  of  Pensacola, 
in -consequence  of  which  the  Spanish  garrison  tfas  been  sent  to 
Ilavanna. 

In  my  former  notes,  I bail  the  hortor  to  state  to  you,  that  not- 
withstanding the  particular  character  of  violence  which  appear  to 
have  mark' d the  operations  of  general  Jackson,  from  his  lirst 
movements  in  Florida,  his  majesty,  willing  to  attribute  these  acts 
to  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  that  officer,  was  persuaded  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  would  not  hesitate  to  disapprove, 
as  soon  as  they  would  be  informed  of  them,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quent , suitable  orders  would  be  given,  not  only  for  t fie  evacua- 
tion ol  the  invaded  territory,  but  aisofor  indemnity  of  ail  injuries 
sustained,  and  the  restoration  of  property  belonging  as  well,  to 
the  Spanish  government  as  to  its  subjects,  and  likewise  that  of 
foreigners  then  under  the  protection  ol  his  majesty’s  government. 
It  was  not  to  be  presumed,  without  offering  an  insult  to  Hie  good 
fuith  of  the  American  government,  that  it  would  delay  to  givcthis 
sathfsetion  to  a friendly  power, and  this  testimony  to  all  civilized 
nations,  of  their  respect  for  the  principles  of  social  order.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  his  majesty  perceives,  by  subsequent  advices 
from  his  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  first  excesses  of  general 
Jackson  having  received  no  marks  of  disapprobation,  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  pursue  Ids  violences  by  forcibly  taking  possession  of 
every  thing  within  the  Spanish  territory,  when  he  met  with  re- 
sistance from  tbe  few  feeble  garrisons,  attacked  in  a state  of  pro- 
found peace  by  iarge  force,  which  their  honor  rendered  an  in- 
disp.n  sabie  duty.  lit  fiat,  his  majesty’s  territory  has  been  shame- 
fully invaded:  his  forts  and  pi.  ces  have  been  violently  seized  on: 
their  garrisons  made  prisoners  anti  conveyed  out  of  the  province  in 
which  they  wtrt  employed  in  his  majesty’s  service;  and, on  the i 


Spanish  soil,  sanguinary  executions  have  taken  place  of  the  sub- 
jects of  powers  in  amity  with  the  kine:  an  act  of  barbarity,  gloss- 
ed over  with  the  forms  of  justice,  and  thereby  rendered,  on  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  the  place  and  other  circumstances,  a refine- 
ment of  cruelty. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  excesses  InAe  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  government  at  Washington;  butas  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  auy  measures  have  been  taken  to  restrain  them,  or  give 
the  Spanish  government  the  only  satisfaction  admissible.  In  this 
state  of  things  his  ma  jesty  has  thought  it  becoming  his  honor  and 
that  of  the  nation,  todirect  me  to  renew  to  you.  as  1 now  do,  the 
most  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  proceedings  of  gen.  Jack- 
son,  from  the  moment  of  his  entry  into  the  Floridas;  and,  moreo- 
ver, to  the  end  that  you  may  in  like  manner  lay  the  same  before 
your  government,  that,  m consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  said 
injuries  and  acts  essentially  hostile,  the  course  of  the  pending  ne- 
gociatiou  between  tbe  two  governments  shall  be,  and  accordingly 
is  suspended  and  interrupted, until  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  mark  tbe  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  in  a manner  cor- 
respondent with  its  good  faith,  which  appears  to  be  no  other  that* 
by  disapproving  the  aforementioned  excesses,  giving  orders  to  re- 
instate every  thing  as  it  was  previous  to  the  invasion,  and  inflict- 
ing a suitable  punishment  on  the  author  of  such  flagrant  disorders. 

It  is  matter  of  great  concern  to  his  majesty  to  be  miller  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  declaration,  which' is  more  the  neecssary  ef- 
fect of  the  nature  of  things  than  an  act  of  his  royal  will;  it  having 
bet  n his  constant  wish  and  endeavor  to  combine  a suitable  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  points  in  discussion  between  tbe  two  governments, 
with  an  activity  which  is  evident;  but  the  impartial  world  cannot 
fail  to  admit  the  ^impropriety,  in  the  present  posture  of  things,  of 
continuing  negotiations  which  suppose  a state  of  perfect  political 
friendship,  at  the  very  moment  when  enormous  injuries  are  com- 
mitted, equally  unprovoked  and  unprecedented. 

The  occupation  of  the  greater  and  the  best  part  of  Florida  hr 
the  United  Slates  in  lolO,  by  which  bis  majesty  was  dispossessed, 
during  his  captivity,  of  the  peaceful  occupation  of  that  territory, 
under  pretence  of  claims  which,  even  if  well  fonided,  ought 
never  to  have  been  enforced  by  act*  of  violence,  and  the  more  re- 
cent invasion  of  Amelia  Island,  were  acts  of  the  same  nature  and 
tendency  witii  those  now  alluded  to,  equally  unjust  in  their  princi- 
ple, and  in  like  manner  remonstrated  and  protested  against  by 
Spain;  nut  as,  from  the  mode  and  circumstances  attending  them, 
they  were  less  offensive,  his  majesty,  actuated  by  sentiments  of 
moderation,  thought  that  he  might  await  the  period  of  the  defini- 
tive arrangement  of  the  pending  differences,  which  was  speedily 
looked  for. 

But  nothing  of  the  same  nature  has  occurred  in  the  prt  sent  case. 
No  claim  to  the  territory  invaded  by  gen.  Jackson,  whether  found- 
ed or  unfounded,  has  been  advanced  by  the.  Anwrican  govern- 
ment. No  revolution  of  the  iuhabita nis,  real  or  supposed,  offered 
a pretext.  No  previous  aggressions  by  banditti,  as  was  urged  ou 
the  occasion  of  the  unjust  occupation  of  Amelia-Island:  the  Spa- 
nish Hag  waved  on  the  fortress  of  St.  Marks  and  Pens-  cola  at  the 
time  they  were  attacked:  and,  to  complete  the  often ee,  that  terri- 
tory was  seized  on  by  violence,  which  bis  majestv  bad  offered  to 
Cede  to  the  United  States,  in  the  pending  negotiation,  by  means  of 
an  honorable  arrangement— from  which  it  appears  that  a forcible 
occupation  was  preferred  to  a peaceful  acquisition,  resulting  from 
the  generous  friendship  of  the  king. 

It  is  tliese  extraordinary  circumstances  which  have  convinced  his 
majesty  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  honor  of  his  august  cha- 
racter to  pursue  further  negotiation,  until  a suitable  termination 
be  put  to  an  incident  which,  from  its  neture,  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  ch  ims  a preference  to  all  other  matter  now  treated  of 
between  the  two  governments— an  incident  which,  from  its  trails* 
Cendant  moment,  is  capable  of  producing  an  essential  and  tho- 
rough change  in  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  to  evince  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  dispo- 
sition  which  characterizes  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government, 
I have  to  add,  that  bis  majesty,  in  directing  me  to  communicate 
to  his  minister  at  Washington  this  suspension  of  the  lu-gociation, 
has  likewise  charged  me  to  inform  him,  that  in  case  the  gevern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  have  given,  «r  will  give,  t lie  only 
satisfaction  which  is  admissible  in  the  present  case,  and  which  hi* 
majesty  has  a right  to  expect  from  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
that  government,  he  will  be  at  lilierty  to  proceed  in  tbe  negotiation 
which  has  been  carried  on,  without  being  under  the  necessity  of 
consulting  his  majesty,  or  of  awaiting  fresh  instructions  authoris- 
ing him  to  continue  it. 

In  making  this  communication  to  you,  sir.  I cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  the  deep  regret  I have  felt  at  the  unfortunate  occur- 
rence which  has  thus  produced  an  un-xpected  interruption,  at  the 
moment  I flattered  myself  .vitli  tbe  hope  <>f  seeing  the  political 
relations  of  the  two  governments  established  on  the  solid  basis  of 
the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  understanding. 

I renew  the  assurances  ol  my  distinguished  consideration,  and 
pray  God  to  grant  you  many  years.  JObE  PIZARRO. 

Palace,  29th  August,  1818. 

Mr.  Ewing  to  Don  Jose  Pizarro. 

Madrid,  August  31,  18  I. 

SIR— I had  tli"  honor  to  receive  yesterday  you  r excellency’s  note 
of  the  29th  inst.  and  shall  not  lose  a moment  in  submitting  a copy 
of  it  to  my  government. 

I cannot  but  express  to  yonr  excellency  my  sincere  regret  on 
seeing  the  determination  taken  by  bis  majesty  to  siis|iend  the 
negotiations  in  consequence  of  the  military  operations  of  general 
Jackson  in  Florida,  which  regret  is  ang  n i>t  d by  considering 
that,  on  the  6th  of  August,  when  yourexe  dh-ncy,  after  insisting  at 
large  ou  what  you  considered  to  be  the  violent  character  and  unjust 
tillable  nature  of  those  proceedings,  nevertheless,  at  the  same 
time;  invited  me  to  continue  the  negotiation,  hereby  acquiescing 
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iii  the  desire  expressed  in  your  note  of  July  19th,  and  stating,  in 
precise  terms,  my  proposal  of  a barrier  on  the  western  frontier  of. 
Louisiana:  an  invitation  which,  relying  on  the  good  faith  in  which 
it  was  made,  and  having  entire  confidence  in  the  conciliatory  dis- 
positions of  your  excellency,  I had  no  hesitation  to  accept.  My  J 
proposal  was  formally  stated  in  my  note  of  August  9th  to  which  1 
your  excellency  has  not.  seen  fit  to  reply.  It  only  remaius,  then, 
for  me,  in  this  place,  to  renew  the  reserve  expressed  at  the  end  j 
of  that  note,  and  to  declare,  that  the  said  proposal  cannot  be  con-  \ 
sidered  as  in  any  sort  binding  on  my  government  in  any  future  ' 
uegociation. 

I renew  to  your  excellency  assurances  of  mv  distinguished  con- 
sideration, GEORGE  VV.  ERVING. 


Miscellaneous  Scraps. 


Alabama.  The  late  enumeration  of  the  people 


of  Alabama , gives 

the  following  results. 
No.  of  free 
Inhabitants. 

No  of 
Members- 

Madison 

8780 

8 

Limestone 

3473 

3 

Lauderdale. 

1698 

1 

Franklin 

2253 

2 

Lawrence 

— 

2 

Cotaco 

2101 

2 

Marion 

— 

1 

Blount 

3229 

3 

Tuskaloosa 

2365 

2 

*St.  Clair 

— 

1 

Shelby 

3287 

2 

Cahawba 

1031 

1 

Marengo 

1164 

1 

Montgomery 

3464 

2 

* Autauga 

— 

1 

Dallas 

1320 

1 

Monroe 

4307 

4 

Conecuh 

1692 

1 

Clark 

2674 

2 

Washington 

2147 

2 

Baldwin 

504 

1 

Mobile 

982 

1 

Total 

45,871 

44 

The  free  population  of  Lawrence  is  estimated 
at  2000,  and  of  Marion  1000.  The  ratio  of  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  is  fixed  at  one  mem- 
ber for  every  1000  free  inhabitants.  The  counties 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  have  their  population 
included  in  the  counties  from  which  they  were 
very  recently  taken  The  flourishing  town  of 
Huntsville,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory,  is 
to  be  the  present  seat  of  government — but  it  is  to 
be  permanently  fixed  at  Cahawba,  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Tuskaloosa, 
and  described  as  a very  healthy  situation,  at  the 
bead  of  the  navigation,  and  abounding  with  springs 
of  water. 

The  following  is  total  amount  of  souls  in  the  Ala- 
bama territory,  agreably  to  the  late  census. 


White  males  over  21  years,  9974 

White  males  under  21  years,  14,749 

White  females  over  21  years,  7549 

White  females  under  21  years,  13,599 

Total  of  whites,  45,871 

Free  people  of  color,  339 

Total  of  slaves,  21,384 

Total  of  inhabitants,  67,694 


No  returns  from  Lawrence  and  Mari&n  counties. 

The  legislature  of  the  territory  was  recently  in 
session,  during  which  a number  of  important  laws 
were  passed. 

Alabama  College.  The  tract  of  land  granted  by  I 
congress,  for  the  support  of  a college  in  this  terri- ! 
tory,  has  been  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  | 
treasury.  It  contains  20,000  acres,  adjoining  the  j 
^Tennessee  river,  and  is. “moderately  calculated’*  | 
as  being  worth  half  a million  of  dollars.  J 


Rates  of  fare  established  by  the  steam  boats  on  the 
.Mississippi. 

PASSAGE  UP. 


From 

Miles. 

Bolls. 

New  Orleans  to  Notches, 

515 

30  00 

Warrenton, 

413 

35  00 

Th;*  sedement  at  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Sc.  Francis, 

354 

35  00 

FoYt  Pickering,  at  the  Chickesaw 

Bluff, 

906 

80  00 

The  Little  Prairie, 

1045 

85  00 

New  Madrid, 

1078 

90  00 

The  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 

1140 

95  00 

The  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  or 

Smitidand, 

1215 

100  00 

Shawnee  Town, 

1310 

105  00 

Henderson, 

1375 

110  00 

Shippingport,  at  the  fails  of  Ohio, 

1600 

125  00 

Children  from  two  to  ten  years  old,  hal.  price. 

Those  under  two  years,  one  fourth 

Servants  'lair 

price.  Way-passengers,  12^  cents  per  mile. 

&10 
12  50 
15 
20 

22  50 
25 
30 
35 
50 
60 
75 


PASSAGE  DOWN. 

From  Shippenport  to  Henderson, 
to  Shawnee  Town 
the  mouth  of  Cumberland, 
the  mouth  of  Ohio, 

New  Madrid, 

Little  Prairie, 

Chickasaw  Bluffs, 

St.  Francis, 

Warrenton, 

"Natchez, 

New  Orleans, 

Passage  of  children  and  servants,  reduced  in  the 

same  ratio  as  above. Way  passengers  down,  the 

same  as  up. 

Summary  justice. — A tin  pedlar  at  Faston,  Pa.  was 
discovered  to  have  two  negro  children  in  his  cart. 
Oil  examination,  one  of  the  little  sufferers  was  found 
to  have  been  crammed  in  in  such  a manner,  that 
his  ear  was  rubbed  off!  The  people  indignantly 
rose  and  cut  off*  the  fellow’s  ear.  1 am  no  advo- 
cate for  the  violation  of  the  laws,  but  from  my 
heart  I can’t  feel  sorry  for  him. — Village  Recorder. 

Steam  batteries.— The  navy  commissioners  have 
agreed  with  Messrs.  Robert  JM*  Queen  and  Co.  pro- 
prietors of  the  Columbian  foundery  and  steam  en- 
gine manufactory,  of  this  city,  for  ti  e engine  and 
machinery  for  a new  steam  frigate,  which  govern- 
ment have  authorised  to  be  built  under  the  law  for 
the  gradual  increase  qf  the  navy. 

The  model  of  the  vessel  they  have  had  prepared, 
and  which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  commission- 
ers, is  entirely  different  from  the  Fulton  battery, 
and  will  possess  all  the  qualities  of  ordinary  ships 
of  war. — N.  Y.  Nat  * Ad. 


Paintings. — Mr.  West’s  picture  of  “Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse;”  also,  “Christ  Rejected,”  and  “St. 
Peter’s  First  Sermon,”  are  now  exhibiting  in  Lon- 
don to  crowded  assemblies. 

It  is  a fact  that  during  the  first  year’s  exhibition 
in  Philadelphia,  of  Mr.  West’s  painting,  at  Christ 
Healing  the  sick,  33,000  persons  visited  it. 

The  Boston  Palladium  says,  “colonel  Trumbull’s 
painting  of  the  declaration  of  independence  has 
been  removed  to  the  southward. — The  receipts  tor 
the  three  weeks  it  was  exhibited  in  Boston,  were 
$1701.” 

Gen.  Stark. — The  late  act  of  congress  settles  a 
pension  of  sixty  dollars  per  month,  to  commence 
in  August,  1817,  on  this  venerable  soldier  of  the 
revolution.  He  is  now  in  his  91st  year,  in  good 
health,  but  with  a memory  impaired. 
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An  extra  half  sheet  as  supplementary  to  the 
last  number,  is  issued  with  the  present.  Another 
supplement,  to  dispose  of  certain  meteorological  and 
pluviomrtrical tables  shall  be  published,  and  then 
we  must  refrain  for  a-while.  The  extra  expence 
caused  by  them,  exceeds  five  hundred  dollars , for 
the  present  volume  of  the  Register. 

(Cj'Having  with  much  exertion,  arrived  at  a stop- 
ping place  in  the  interminable  correspondence  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain,  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  that  we  should  this  week 
dispose  of  a quantity  of  things  that  have  long  been 
waiting  for  room — when  the  long  proceedings  of 
the  military  committee  in  congress,  presented 
themselves  and  demanded  precedence.  These  im- 
portant papers  are  given  at  length  in  this  sheet 

(TjTt  is  very  gratifying  to  the  editor  to  be  informed, 
That  the  Register  is  frequently  used  in  courts  of 
law,  and  sometimes  partially  admitted  as  evidence 
in  the  proof  of  facts.  Indeed,  there  are  several  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  of  the  bar  who  tell  us  that 
they  use  this  work  as  much  in  their  professional  c ha- 
racter,  as  any  other  in  their  library,  its  volume  of 
facts  is  exceedingly  great;  and,  by  the  help  of 
the  general  index , easily  referred  to.  Complete 
files  may  still  be  had. 

We  intend,  next  week,  to  bid  adieu  to  banking, 
as  the  leading  subject  discussed  in  the  Register. 
We  think  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  and  believe 
that  a spirit  is  roused  that  will  reform  the  evils 
which  press  upon  the  people;  and  are  desirous  of 
devoting  apart  of  our  attention  to  other  matters  of 
moment — political  economy,  statistics,  and  general 
essays  in  support  of  the  national  interest  and  cha- 
racter. 

We  see  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  several 
banks  called  for  th*:  purpose  of  taking  into  cons-- 
deration  the  expediency  of  dissolving  their  institiu 
lions;  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  many  determine 
to  do  it. 

United  States’  bank  stock  is  said  to  have  been 
offered  at  101,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a respectable 
gentleman  of  Baltimore  tells  us  that  100  shares 
were  offered  to  him  at  98!  The  late  election  of  di- 
rectors does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactofy  to  many  of 
the  stockholders — but  as  money  rises  to  its  value, 
all  sorts  of  stocks  must  fall  in  price. 

The  salaries  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  have  been  reduced  from 
7000  to  6000  dollars  per  annum. — And  those  of 
the  other  officers  and  clerks  have  been  reduced  20 
percent. 

A Kentucky  paper,  after  shewing  the  amount  of 
debts  due  to  the  two  branches  of  the  bank  of  the 
U.  S.  in  that  state— $2, 690,760,  says— “This  is 
the  trifing  sum  which  the  people  of  Kentucky  are 
called  upon  to  pay  in  specie ,•  for  the  notes  of  these 
branches  have  long  since  vanished.  Indeed,  we  be- 
lieve that  all  the  U.  S.  bank  paper,  bank  of  Ken- 
lucky  paper  and  specie  circulating  in  the  state, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  redeem  this  debt.  The 
discounts  alone  which  are  paid  dn  this  sum  everv 
V or..  XV,- 29. 
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month,  amount  to  upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  doP 
lars. 

Add  to  this,  the  millions  due  to  the  land  offices, 
which  must  now  be  paid  in  specie  or  U.  S.  Bank 
paper,  and  our  situation  becomes  truly  appalling. 

Our  extravagance  in  the  importation  and  consun.p - 
tion  of  foreign  luxuries  must  be  checked , or  we  are  n 
ruined  people .” 

The  above  enormotts  amount  due  to  the 
branches,  is  used  as  an  argument,  and  a powerful 
one  it  is  too,  in  favor  of  legislative  courtesy  to  the 
United  States’  bank! — As  well  might  it  be  said  that 
a man  whose  note  was  shaved  at  3 per  cent,  pe^ 
month  ought  to  bow  himself  to  the  kind  person 
that  shaved  it!  “l-awer  does  not  beget  rigid.” 

The  following  resolutions,  accompanied  by  a pre- 
amble of  some  length,  have  been  introduced  uio  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky. 

‘“Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky, 
that  it  is  the  wish,  desire,  and  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  this  State,  that  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  United  States’  bank,  recal  their  branched 
located  in  this  states 

Resolved,  that  our  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress  be  requested  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  expediency  and  constitutionality  of  re- 
pealing by  law,  or  otherwise,  the  charter  of  said 
bank. 

Resolved,  that  the  executive  of  this  state  be  re- 
quested to  forward  to  each  of  our  senators  and  re- 
presentatives in  congress,  a copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions. 

Resolved , that  he  forward  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  a copy* 
of  these  resolutions  and  request  their  attention  to 
the  same,  and  their  determination  upon  the  sub- 
ject.” 

The  notes  of  some  of  the  “independent  banks’* 
in  Kentucky,  are  (within  the  state,)  at  a discount 
of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Two  or  three  banks  in 
Maryland  are  not  better,  and  some  are  at  a much 
greater  discount!— yet  a petition  for  a new  bank 
has  been  presented  to  the  legislature!  We  would 
advise  the  house  of  delegates  to  refer  it  to  the  at  - 
tending physicians  of  the  Baltimore  Hospital, 
whose  akill  in  the  management  of  insane  persons  fo 
highly  spoken  of. 

%*  Just  at  the  moment  this  sheet  was  going  tt? 
press,  we  received  a letter  from  Frankfort,  Ky  , 
stating  that  a resolution  liad  just  beeft  reported  to 
the  legislature,  to  tax  the  branches  of  the  bank  of 
the  U.  S.  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a, 
year,  payable  monthly1 

Pennsylvania. — A regular  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
dividends  of  the  banks  in  this  state.  The  Farmers* 
bank  of  Lancaster,  in  part  pay  ment  of  this  tax,  ten* 
dered  to  the  state  treasurer,  the  notes  of  certain 
incorporated  banks  within  the  commonwealth,  which 
bad  ceased  to  redeem  their  paper.  The  treasurer 
refused  to  receive  these  notes,  and  insisted  that  the 
Farmers’  bank  ought  to  pay  its  debts  in  its  own 
notes:  the  cashier,  having  laid  the  letter  before  the 
directors,  replied,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  com- 
monwealth was  bound  to  receive,  in  pay  ment  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  it,  the  notes  of  any  and  every  bank 
chartered  in  it.  In  this  stage  of  the  business,  tl-s* 
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matter  was  represented  to  rhc  legislature,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  banks — and,  a few  days 
after,  Mr.  Snyder , on  behalf  of  said  committee  of 
the  senate,  reported  a bill,  the  object  of  which  is, 
to  declare  null  and  void  the  charter  of  any  bank 
tendering  in  payment  to  the  commonwealth  any 
bank  notes  for  which  payment,  in  specie , jshall  not 
actually  be  paid  on  demand;  and  taking  from  the 
bank  all  power,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  close  its  concerns.  The  state  treasurer  to 

give  notice  in newspapers  when  the  charter 

of  any  bank  shall  be  revoked.  Thus  the  case  stands 
at  present.  If  the  bank  feels  itself  able  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  legislature,  (for  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  bill  will  pass)  it  will  be  required  of 
the  judiciary  to  interpret  the  law. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  state  treasurer  can- 
not rightfully  refuse  the  bills  of  any  bank,  issued 
under  authority  of  the  state,  until  after  the  state 
authorities  shall  have  declared  its  charter  forfeited 
— and  the  slate,  certainly,  ought  to  bear  its  full 
proportion  of  the  evils  which  its  own  foolish  pro- 
ceedings have  inflicted  upon  the  people.  If  this 
view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  and  we  think  it.  is 
reasonable,  the  legislature  cannot  too  soon  adopt 
measures  to  dissolve  the  incorporation  of  such  banks 
as  fail  to  pay  their  debts.  The  act  of  incorporation, 
while  it  exists,  is  the  sanction  of  the  state,  and 
implies  an  ability  to  meet  all  the  engagements  made 
>tnder  it. 

Among  the  multitude  of  petitions  presented  about 
banks,  are  the  following: 

“To  annul  the  charter  of  all  the  banks,  except 
those  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia.” 

“To  annihilate  the  charters  of  all  the  banks  within 
this  commonwealth:  to  make  the  property  of  stock- 
holders liable  for  the  debts  of  the  company;  and 
to  tax  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  branches.” 

Taws  about  banks. — The  Baltimore  “Federal 
Gazette”  of  Tuesday  last  says — “We  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  the  consideration  we  have  given 
the  subject,  that  any  interference  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  enforce  the  banks  to  pay  specie  promptly 
for  their  notes,  or  to  compel  the  citizens  to  receive 
or  pay  them  at  their  nominal  value,  would  neither 
be  just  wor  useful.  The  legal  remedies  against 
banks,  under  the  existing  laws,  are,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  the  same  as  against  individuals;  and  as  it  is 
wholly  a matter  of  choice  in  the  case  of  bank  notes, 
as  of  the  notes  of  individuals,  whether  tliey  will  be 
received  in  payment  or  not,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  any  distinction  as  to  the  remedy,  in  case  of 
non-payment.” 

REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR  OE  THE  REGISTER. 

This  alludes  to  certain  projects  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  to  compel  the  banks  to  pay 
then  debts,  and  prevent  a trade  in  their  notes*  The 

* A bill  for  this  purpose  is  before  the  Senate — it 
provides  that  if  any  person  sells  or  buys  any  bank 
note  for  a less  sum  than  the  nominal  value,  such 
person,  the  seller  and  buyer,  shall  forfeit  treble 
the  amount  of  the  note  or  notes  so  sold  or  purchas- 
ed! 

Really,  this  would  place  the  people  in  a pretty 
predicament,  and  compel  many  of  us  very  soon 
to  stop  business.  In  tht  present  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, those  very  accommodating  gentlemen  called 
brokers,  are  just  a6  needful  to  the  public  as  sca- 
vengers are  to  a city.  Filth  will  accumulate  without 
Our  consent,  and  happy  it  is  that  the  vocation  of 
certain  persons  makes  it  produce  something  bene- 
fLslaij 


former  is  difficult,  and  the  latter  impracticable;  or, 
if  practicable,  must  immediately  issue  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  many  of  the  country  banks,  by  a sudden 
demand  for  the  payment  of  nearly  all  their  bills  in 
circulation. 

The  reasoning  of  the  paragraph  is  very  specious 
— but  neither  of  the  facts  on  which  it  hinges  really 
exist.  “The  legal  remedies  against  banks,”  are  not, 
virtually,  the  same  “as  against  individuals;”  nor  is 
it  a “matter  of  choice”  in  respect  to  bank  notes,  as 
of  the  notes  of  individuals,  whether  we  will  receive 
them  or  not.  Some  men  are  said  to  be  below  the 
law — but  their  acts  of  incorporation,  secret  influence, 
and  power  to  do  mischief  may  be  considered  as  plac- 
ing the  banks  above  the  law:  they  are  like  a great 
tall  bully,  saying  to  a dwarf,  “you  ought  to  whip 
me,  and  do  it — if  you  can .”  Three  fourths  of  our 
justices  of  the  peace,  (as  the  title  says  that  they 
are!)  would  be  seized  with  an  ague  if  I were  to  de- 
mand of  them  a warrant  against  a bank;  and  a no- 
tary would  protest  one  of  their  bills  very  reluctant- 
ly, and  perhaps,  of  compulsion  only,  if  required — 
though  either  would  be  glad  to  sell  a warrant  or  a 
protest  against  me — in  the  way  of  their  business. 
And  here  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty 
that  meets  an  individual  contending  with  a bank— 
the  lawyers  and  judges  are  often  heavy  stockhold- 
ers or  directors,  and  the  “law’s  delay”  with  the 
underhanded  persecution  by  the  whippers-inof  such 
establishments,  assisted  by  all  the  power  of  its 
sisters  in  iniquity,  will  frighten  any  dependent  man 
from  engaging  in  the  unequal  controversy:  else  how 
is  it,  that  whilst  we  know  that  the  banks  in  all 
quarters  are  sueing  the  people  and  selling  their 
houses  and  lands,  we  hear  of  few,  if  any,  judg- 
ments against  such  of  them  as  refuse  to  pay  their 
own  debts?  True,  the  law  says  they  may  be  sued, 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  like  individuals — but 
who  will  run  the  risk  of  immolating  himself  on  the 
altar  of  public  justice?  We  pocket  the  injury,  for 
fear  that  a greater  evil  will  result  from  resenting  it. 
I speak  generally — A few  are  resolved  to  do  to  anyr 
bank  exactly  that  which  it  would  do  unto  them,  in  si- 
milar circumstances;  and  I am  happy  in  the  belief  that 
such  a determination  among  the  people  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending. 

The  best  regulation,  however,  upon  the  subject 
of  banks,  appears  to  me  to  be  this:  let  it  be  enact- 
ed that,  on  the  fact  being  proved  before  the  court 
of  any  county  in  which  a bank  is  located,  that  such 
bank  has  refused  to  pay  its  debts  as  promised,  that 
said  court  shall  instantly  demand  a list  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  cause  the  same  to  be  officially  publish- 
ed, against  any  one  of  whom  a creditor  may  have 
redress,  by  consent  of  parties — or,  if  such  consent 
is  not  given,  the  court  shall  then  be  required  to 
declare  the  charter  null  and  void:  with  some  pro- 
visions to  compel  the  bank  to  cease  to  do  business, 
except  tawind  up  its  affairs.  This  regulation  maybe 
rightfully  adopted  tor  the  banks  that  ere,*  if  any  are 
hereafter  established,  known , individual  responsibi- 
lity should  be  the  guarantee  of  their  credit  and  of 
the  payment  of  their  bills.  Nothing  else  will  do  until 
we  have  waded  through  the  slough  of  speculation. 
that  mires  us. 

South  America.  We  have  not  yet  published 
any  of  the  documents  attached  to  Mr.  Rodney’s 
report,  though  some  of  them  are  highly  interest- 
ing— we  have  also  judge  Bland's  report,  and  Mr. 
Poinsett’s  letter  to  the  secretary  of  state— in  the 
whole,  very  volumnious;  but  shedding  more  light 
upon  the  history  and  geography,  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  provinces  on  the  Rio  del 
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Plata  and  Chili,  than  perhaps  all  the  matter  that 
before  appeared  respecting-  those  counties. 

We  cannot  touch  these  long-  articles  at  present 
— but  think  it  probable  that,  in  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer we  shall  be  able  either  by  extract  or  abstract, 
to  lay  before  our  readers  the  “pith  and  marrow” 
of  them. 

Bankrupt  law.  We  have  been  favored  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  before  the  house  of  representatives 
“to  establish  an  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States.”  ' It  appears  to  us 
that  this  bill,  as  it  stands  at  present,  will  not  bear 
upon  incorporated  companies  as  upon  individuals. 
Such  institutions  are  already  powerful  enough, 
from  their  exclusive  privileges  and  virtual  exemp- 
tion from  the  operation  of  the  law. — any  thing  that 
tends  to  give  them  further  advantages  over  the 
people,  cannot  be  tolerated.  But  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a satisfactory  amendment  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  some  other  amendments,  will  be  made, 
before  it  is  passed  into  a law. 

“Kti q.ukttb.”  We  are  disgusted  in  hearing  this 
word  so  frequently  used  at  Washington  city;  and 
more  so  to  believe  that  it  has  a “form  and  pres- 
sure.” What  is  now  mere  matter  of  cowetesy  may 
easily  grow  into  an  established  order,  and  approxi- 
mate to  the  court  rules  of  the  Chinese,  which  de 
signate  with  great  solemnity,  how  many  times  a 
man  must  bump  his  headon  the  floor  upon  arriving 
in  the  imperial  presence,  &c.  Every  gentleman 
should  be  treated  politely  and  respectfully;  but 
.when  any  particular  time, or  form, is  allotted  for  tes- 
timonies of  such  politeness  or  respect — the  breed 
of  courtiers  and  race  of  hypocrites  begins,  and  a 
corruption  manners  ensues.  The  honest  and  re- 
fecting republican  will  avoid  senseless  ceremonies, 
without  failing  in  the  respect  due  to  official  cha- 
racters or  distinguished  gentlemen. 

Manufactures.  The  Aurora  says — “It  is  not  a 
week  since  the  following  facts  were  stated  to  us, 
and  the  means  of  substantiating  them  promised — 
An  American  citizen  residing  in  England,  -was  re- 
quested to  ascertain  from  the  American  agent  in  Lon- 
don -what  probability  there  -was  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry obtaining  suitable  protection  in  the  United 
States;  because  if  the  state  of  things  was  to  remain 
as  established  by  the  tariff  lately  established , it  would 
be  more  to  hie  interest  to  remain  in  England;  but  that 
if  America  meant  to  protect  her  own  industry,  and  ma- 
nufacture for  herself,  he  would  prefer  removing  with 
his  capital  and  family  to  America. 

The  American  gentleman  did  seek  this  informa- 
tion for  the  eminent  English  manufacturer,  and  he 
receivedybr  attswer,  that  there  was  an  understanding 
between  the  two  governments,  and  that  American  ma- 
nufactures would  not  be  protected 7” 

The  editor  then  remarks,  that  he  has  not  the 
least  doubt  of  a secret  understanding  as  stated. 
When  the  “means  for  substantiating  it”  are  given, 
we  shall  revert  to  the  subject— but  until  the  proof  is 
afForded,«must  remain  incredulous,  though  as  ar- 
dently devoted  to  the  promotion  of  home  industry  as 
any  persons  in  the  United  States. 


Maryland  liepresentation. 

The  project  of  giving  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
two  additional  representatives— in  A\four,  is  again 
before  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  At  about  this 
time  last  year,  we  stated  our  reasons  at  length  in 
opposition  to  this  project,  because  we  would  not 
“bargain  with  iniquity,”  nor  compromise  right.  We 
shewed  that  this  city,  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture by  two  member?,  contained  as  many  free  per- 


sons as  eight  counties  sending  thirty-two  member?; 
and  that,  considering  the  whole  state  in  one  view, 
either  as  to  population  or  wealth,  we  were  entitled 
to  sixteen  of  the  eighty  members  of  which  the  house 
of  delegates  is  composed.  Shall  we  then"  accept 
of  four,  even  if  there  is  liberality  enough  to  allow 
them  to  us? — No! 

It  is  a fact,  that  no  two  delegates  can  do  justice 
to  the  multitudinous  business  which  this  growing 
city  has  to  do  with  the  legislature,  though  they 
make  slaves  of  themselves  in  attending  to  it.  But 
—let  it  go  on;  when  the  evil  reaches  the  point 
beyond  which  its  endurance  cannot  be  suffered, 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  it. 

The  constitution  of  Maryland  is  compounded  of 
the  grossest  political  absurdities  existing  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  has  been  tinkered  so 
much  that  I do  not  believe  there  are  twenty  men 
in  the  state  who  can  tell  us  correctly  what  it  is! 
The  appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  Rtnis  rEn  contains 
the  best  copy  of  the  constitution  that  I believe  has 
been  published;  it  was  carefully  collated  'by  two 
very  respectable  gentlemen  ofthe  bar,  but  still  is 
imperfect.  These  are  strange  things — but  they  are 
true.  And,  what  is  more  wonderful,  there  are  not 
wanting  persons  who  affect  a veneration  for  an 
instrument  so  aristocratical  and  unjust,  so  difficult 
of  comprehension!  Truly,  if  any  believe  that  one 
man  in  Calvert  county  ought  to  hive  the  political 
weight  of  thirty  other  as  good  men  as  he  is,  located 
in  another  part  of  the  state — the  straight  jacket 
should  be  immediately  prepared  for  them;  to  rea- 
son with  them  would  be  as  useless  as  to  argue  with 
a hurricane!  Still  we  see,  in  a Baltimore  newspa- 
paper,  “that  the  attemps  now  making  to  break  up  the 
present  constitutional  distribution  of  power  ,and  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  the  weight  of  the  counties  in 
the  political  scale f is  deprecated! 

It  used  to  be  said,  “ taxation  without  representa- 
tion was  tyranny ;”  and  though  our  gentle  friend. 
Dr.  Sam.  Johnson  “made  a book”  to  prove  that  it 
was  not  so — he  himself  did  not  believe  what  he 
wrote  with  a hireling  pen;  much  less  are  we  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  axiom.  As  a curio- 
sity, we  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  can  grave- 
ly assert,  that  numbers  and  wealth  ought  not  be 
considered  in  a representation  of  the  districts  or 
counties  of  a state! 


Foreign  Correspondence. 

The  following  are  literal  extracts  from  a letter  of 
a distinguished  subject  of  Gveat  Britain  to  the 
editor  of  the  Register.  They  give  us  the  views 
of  a good  man  on  several  things  interesting-  to  us. 

“What  is  thought  of  the  constitution  of  the  na- 
tional bank.? — seeing  the  effects  of  our  blessed 
establishment,  I confess  that  I tremble  for  its  na- 
tural consequences,  in  raising  up  a cursed  monied 
aristocracy. 

“I  am  glad  to  find  that  Connecticut  is  likely  to  be 
freed  from  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  and  obtain 
a liberal  constitution.  Virginia,  I see,  has  rejected 
the  reasonable  propositions  of  the  [Staunton]  con- 
vention: how  long  will  that  noble  state  and  her  sis- 
ter Maryland , be  deprived  of  free  constitutions? 
That  of  Maryland,  in  its  present  manner  «f  repre- 
sentation, is  a disgrace  to  a republican  country — 
but  the  operation  of  a free  press  may  make  your 
nobles  ashamed  of  apeing  the  despots  of  Europe, 
who  retain  power  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

“I  look  1o  the  approaching  session  of  congress 
with  great  interest.  I am  gHd  to  he.sr  from  you, 
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that  that  body  is  becoming  a national  body — and 
gi’adnally  attaining  some  enlighteped  views  for  the 
good  of  your  country  and  that  of  mankind.  I 
hope  they  will  not  any  more  waste  their  precious 
time  in  pitiful  squabbles  and  idle  debate — but  act 
up  to  the  proud  eminence  on  which  they  ought  to 
stand. 

Speaking  of  Bristed's  late  book — “Resources  of 
the  United  States,”  he  says,  “He  is  too  much  a 
servile  admirer  of  our  old  country  with  all  its 
absurdities  and  imperfections.  You  have  too  many 
such  amongst  you.  But  I trust  that  the  good 
sense  of  your  yeomanry  renders  them  ridiculous. 
Would  to  God,  that  the  age  statesmen  had  arrived! 
-knowledge  is  progressive,  and  the  politicians  of 
Europe  must  at  last  give  way  to  then*.  At  present, 
their  vision  does  not  extend  beyond  party,  and  a 
miserable  scramble  for  places.  I am  disgusted 
with  and  mourn  over  my  country,  and  I see  little 

to  cheer  the  prospect Our  yeomanry,  the  best 

blood  of  England,  has  gonei  the  contrast  between 
that  class  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and  the  present 
race,  is  humilia  ting;  and  the  shackles  of  our  praes 
renders  free  discussion  impracticable; — all  that  re- 
mains, is  hope  to  relieve  us  from  the  merciless  load 
of  distress  and  taxation  that  overwhelmns  our  un- 
fortunate isle. 


Higkts  of  Conscience. 

We  have  an  able  report  from  a committee  of  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  “ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
extending  to  persons  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, the  same  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  Chris- 
tians.” 

This  report  contains  some  interesting  historical 
facts,  and  abounds  with  sound  arguments  in  .favor 
©f  the  emancipation  of  this  people  from  political 
slavery— and  concludes  with  a proposition  to  amend 
the  constitution,  so  that  no  religious  test  shall  be 
required  “of  any  person  of  the  sect  of  Jews,  as  a 
qualification  to  hold  or  exercise  any  office  or  em- 
ployment of  profit  or  trust  in  this  state” — and  that 
oaths  shall  be  administered  to  them  on  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  When  the  room  is  allowed,  we 
shall  give  this  report  in  the  Register. 

The  number  of  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion  in  the  state  of  Maryland, is  very  small — but 
if  there  were  only  one  such,  the  constitution  ought 
to  be  altered  in  his  favor.  The  day  of  fire  and  fag- 
got has  passed  away,  and  tests  of  belief  in  any 
particular  set  of  dogmas,  only  tend  to  make  hypo- 
crites. The  good  man  does  not  require  them,  and 
the  bad  fearlessly  march  through  them. 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  a fragment  of  that 
spirit  which  we,  ourselves,  as  Christians,  prefer  in 
complaint  against  their  ancestors’  reversing  the 
great  rule  of  our  Divine  Teacher,  of  doing  unto 
others  as  we  would  that  they  should  dp  unto  us— 
a rule  worth  all  the  political,  priestly, creeds  or 
confessions  of  faith  that  ever  were  made;  and,  in- 
deed. most  generally  in 'direct  opposition  to  them. 
Christ’s  “kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;”  He  nei- 
ther persecuted  nor  resisted  persecution,  though 
he  might  have  called  “legions  of  angels”  to  enforce 
bis  will:  yet  most  of  those' who  profess  to  follow 
his  leading's,  by  uniting  the  affairs  of  religion  with 
those  of  the  state,  do  «it  that  they  can  to  pretend 
to  establish  for  him  a kingdom  here,  provided  they 
■themselves  may  govern  it,  and  persecute  those  who 
do  not  come  up  to  iheir  standard  of  political  reli- 
gion! What  strange  inconsistency— how  absurd 
and  unjust! 


It  has  several  times  before  been  attempted  to 
expunge  this  odious  remnant  of  politicaireligion 
from  the  constitution  of  Maryland — whether  there 
is  a sufficient  degree  of  liberality,  enough  of  true 
Christianity,  in  the  legislature  to  expunge  it  now,  a 
few  days  will  shew  us. 


Baltimore  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Abstract  from  the  official  report  for  the  year  eniling 
December  31,  1818. 
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January,  : : 

65 

50 

113 

41 

February,  : : 

65 

44 

109 

43 

March,  r : 

52 

36 

88 

29 

April,  : : 

72 

60 

132 

48 

May,  : : : 

65 

39 

124 

50 

June, : : : 

64 

48 

112 

31 

July,  : : : 

143 

108 

251 

68 

August,  i : 

158 

84 

242 

71 

September,  : : 

108 

95 

203 

53 

October,  : : 

106 

88 

194 

54 

November,  : : 

61 

47 

108 

32 

December,  : 

98 

58 

136 

54 

Total,  : ; 

1055 

757 

1812 

574 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  1817  (see  vol  XIH, 
page  331)  was  1323— but  the  interments  at  the 
Alms  house  (96)  were  not  reported  in  the  bills  for. 
that  year.  Still,  we  have  an  increase  of  about  40© 
deaths.  Though  the  increase  of  our  population  is 
still  very  rapid,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  bears 
a ratio  equal  to  the  increase  of  deaths. 

Of  those  interred  in  1818—  96  were  s‘ill-born;  499 
under  one  vear,  and  190  between  one  and  two;  115 
from  2 to  10;  154  from  10  to  20;  251  from  20  to  30; 
219  from  30  to  40;  107  from  40  to  50;  69  from  50  to 
60;  43  from  60  to  70  ;37  from  70  to  80;  26  from  8© 
to  90;  13  from  90  to  100;  2 over  an  hundred. 

Fewest  interments  in  March,  88— in  the  last 
year,  the  fewest  was  in  April — greatest  number  in 
July;  the  year  before, in  August. 

Diseases,  &c.  Consumption  306;  Cholera  morbufc 
280;  convulsions  115;  fevers — typhus  8.5,  billious 
70— other  fevers  17;  still  born  96;  decay  86;  vari- 
ous inflammations  50;  croup  52;  old  age  62;  casual- 
ty 19,  drowned  27,  sudden  34,  suicide  9,  murdered 
3;  worms  91;  pleurisy  63;  dysentary  31;  dropsy  37, 
do.  in  the  head  18;  child  bed  19,  &c.  &c. 


Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  are  the  regulations  on  the  subject 
of  extra  allowance  to  soldiers  detached  for  labor. 
“The  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates,- 
who  may  be  drawn  as  artificers  to  work  constantly 
on  fortifications,  bridges,  barracks,  roads  or  other* 
public  works,  for  a term  of  not  less  than  ten  days* 
Sundays  excepted,  shall  be  allowed  for  each  day’s 
actual  labor,  fourteen  cents  and  one  gill  of  spirits 
each,  in  addition  to  their  pay  and  rations. 

“Other  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates, 
not  artificers,  who  shall  be  drawn  for  constant  labor 
on  fortifications,  roads,  bridges,  barracks,  or  other 
public  works,  for  a term  of  not  less  than  ten  days, 
Sundays  excepted,  shall  be  allowed  for  each  day’s 
actual  labor,  ten  cents  and  one  gill  of  spirits  each? 
in  addition  to  their  pay  and  rations.” 

The  above  reguition  established  in  1808. 
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“Noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  employ- 
ed at  work,  on  fortifications,  in  surveys,  in  cutting 
roads,  and  other  constant  labor,  will  be  allowed 
fifteen  cents  and  an  extra  gill  of  whiskey,  per  day, 
while  so  employed,  which  will  be  paid  by  the  officer 
or  agent  disbursing  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
'work  or  expedition.” 

The  above  regulation  established  in  1816. 


Duties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury , transmit- 
ting a statement  giving  a comparative  view  of  the 
duties  which  accrued  upon  imports  and  tonnage  dur- 
ing the  two  first  quarters  of  the  years  1817  and 
1818.  Read  in  Senate , Dec.  16. 

Treasury  Department,  Dec.  9th,  1818. 
Sir— The  enclosed  statement,  giving  a compara- 
tive view  of  the  duties  which  accrued  upon  imports 
and  tonnage,  during  the  two  first  quarters  of  the 
years  1817  and  1818,  is  submitted  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  committee  of  finance. 

It  furnishes  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  act 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  supplementary  to 
the  several  collection  laws,  has  had  the  happiest 
effects  in  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  reve- 
nue. 

The  facts  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn, 
are,  1st,  That  the  duties  secured  during  the  latter 
period,  exceed  those  of  the  former  by  nearly 
$2,000,000.  2d,  That  the  increase  is  exclusively 
confined  to  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties;  and, 
3d,  That  whilst  the  duties  upon  imports  have  great- 
ly increased,  the  duty  upon  the  tonnage  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandize,  has 
more  considerably  diminished. 

The  statement  also  shows  a greater  diminution 
of  foreign  tonnage,  than  in  the  amount  of  mer- 
chandise imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign 
shipping,  during  the  latter  period. 

The  statement  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the 
return  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
sljall  be  received  from  Philadelphia,  and  immedi- 
ately thereafter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee. 

I remain,  with  sentiments  of  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
Honorable  John  IV.  Eppes,  C,  C.  of  Finance. 

DUTIES  COLLECTED  ON  MERCHANDISE. 


1817. 

1818. 

per  cent  duty 

$54,960 

$79,572 

15  per  cent. 

956,028 

1,362,249 

24  per  cent. 

622,363 

761,738 

26  per  c&nt. 

1,527,588 

2,491,760 

34  per  cent. 

722,014 

354,859 

^Specific  duties. 

7,074,151 

6,026,914 

Total,  $10,957,107 

$11,073,094 

Estimate  of  Philadelphia,  the  second 

quarter  of  1818. 

1,650,000 

$12,723,094 

^DUTIES  ON  T0NNA8E. 

1817. 

1818. 

Register’d  in  foreign  trade,  22,184 

21,520 

Coasting  and  fisheries. 

13.288 

17,874 

Foreign  vessels. 

157,773 

90,079 

Light  money. 

44,464 

29,932 

GTj*The  increase  of  the  value  of  the  merchan 
dise  imported,  though  there  was  a great  decrease 
of  the  amount  paid  for  tonnage,  furnishes,  as  the 
secretary  observes,  “strong  presumptive  evidence” 
qf  the  advantages  of  our  present  revenue  laws. 


The  Militia. 

PROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

In  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  Senate,  at  its 
last  session,  requiring  from  the  Department  of 
War  statements  of  *he  strength  and  organization  Of 
the  Militia  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  M ilitia 
Laws  of  the  several  states,  a report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  that  body,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun, 
f om  the  Adjutant  General  ofthe  United  States.  We 
are  sorry  to  find,  from  the  report,  that  the  returns 
are  generally  very  defective,  where  returns  are  re- 
ceived, but  that  in  some  cases  no  returns  at  all 
have  been  received  at  the  War  Department;  altho* 
letters  were  addressed,  specially  requesting  re- 
turns to  be  made,  and  the  request  was  made  a se. 
cond  time  to  those  who  had  failed  to  attend  to  it 
in  the  first  instance.  From  Vermont,  from  Dela- 
ware, from  Georgia,  from  Tennessee,  from  India- 
na, from  Mississippi,  and  from  Michigan  and  Ala- 
bama territories,  no  returns  have  been  received. — 
From  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  returns  have 
been  received  of  the  Militia  laws,  hut  not  of  the 
strength  of  the  Militia;  from  Virginia,  the  strength 
of  the  Militia  has  been  returned,  but  not  the  Mili- 
tia laws.  From  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, 
the  effective  strength,  but  not  the  organization  of 
the  Militia,  is  returned.  “Letters  have  been  re- 
ceived,” says  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector  General, 
“from  the  Adjutants  General  of  South  Carolina,  Ma- 
ryland, Mississippi,  and  Delaware,  stating  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  report  the  organization  and 
strength  of  the  Militia  of  their  states,  conformably 
to  the  resolution.  The  Adjutant  General  of  Vir- 
ginia reports,  that  their  Militia  laws  are  so  distri- 
buted through  the  several  acts  of  Assembly,  that  a 
digest  cannot  readily  be  made.” 

From  such  defective  materials,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  valuable  information  cannot  be  gleaned.  We 
have  official  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  Militia  sys- 
tem is  wretchedly  defective;  but  that  we  knew  too 
well  before. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  War, 
loose  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  following  result: 


Massachusetts,  70,736  I S.  Carolina,  No  return 

New-Hampshire,  25,794  | Georgia,  28,40l 

Rhode-I  -land,  8,350  I Kentucky,  52,745 

Connecticut,  29,573  j Ohio,  61,938 

Vermont,  No  return  Tennessee,  No  return 
N^w-York,  112,586  | Louisiana,  9,894 

New-Jersey,  35,169  Indiana,  No  return 

Pennsylvania,  118,018  | Mississippi,  No  return 

Delaware,  No  return  I Illinois,  2,123 


Maryland,  No  return  ) Missouri  Territory  6,502 
Virginia,  85,758  I Michigan  Ter.  No  return 

North-Carolina,  50,387  | Alabama  Ter’y.  10,309 

From  such  data  as  the  above  facts  present,  the 
Militia  of  the  states  from  which  the  returns  are 
wanting,  may  be  estimated  at  120,000;  which,  with 
the  returns  that  are  received,  will  make  the  total 
upwards  of  800,000.  We  are  quite  sure,  if  the  re- 
turns were  as  precise  as  they  might  be,  that  the 
numbers  enrolled  in  the  Militia  would  be  found 
considerably  to  exceed  a million. 

A New  Jersey  paper  thus  remarks  on  the  prece- 
ding— “Those  returns  you  will  observe  are  very  de- 
ficient, inasmuch  as  none  at  all  has  been  received 
from  eight  of  them — From  what  are  produced,  how- 
ever, you  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
disparity  of  their  numbers,  in  relation  to  their  po- 
pulation, as  ascertained  by  the  last  census. — To 
place  this  matter  in  a commanding  point  of  view,  I 
have  selected  five  of  the  states,  having  ro  slave. 
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representation  in  congress,  and  whose  population 
has  not  since  been  affected  by  any  extraordinary 
eirpumstance,  from  which  I form  the  following  ta- 
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New  Jersey,  36\169 

Pennsylvania,  118,018 

New  York,  112,586 

Massachusetts,  70,736 

Connecticut,  20,573 

As  it  is  presumed  that  New  Jersey  has  not  re- 
turned a greater  number  of  Militia  than  are  enroll- 
ed in  the  state,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  other  states,  have  not  acted 
fairly  in  this  matter— it  is  a circumstance  about 
which  New  Jersey  has  a right  to  complain,  as  in 
case  of  emergency  a draft  that  would  call  29  men 
from  the  constituents  of  a member  from  Connect*, 
cut,  would  require  58  from  the  constituents  of  a 
member  from  New- Jersey. — This  cannot  be  right 
— it  ought  to  be  remedied.” 


Treaty  with  Sweden. 

£Y  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Sweden,  made  and  concluded  at  Stockholm 
on  the  fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  by  Jonathan 
Russell,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
count  d’Engerstrom,  minister  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  count  Adolphe  George  de  Morner 
counsellor  of  state,  fully  authorised  and  empower- 
ed by  their  respective  governments,  was  duly  rati 
fied  on  the  27th  day  of  May  last,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  third; 
fourth  and  sixth  articles,  and  by  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, on  the  24th  day  of  July  last  past,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  articles  referred  to;  and  the 
ratification  of  the  two  governments,  as  aforesaid, 
have  been  duly  exchanged  at  Stockholm,  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  and  Swe- 
den on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments, 
which  treaty  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following, 
to  wit: 

Jn  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  equally  animated 
with  a sincere  desire  to  maintain  and  confirm  the 
relations  of  friendship  and  commerce  which  have 
hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  and 
being  convinced  that  this  object  cannot  be  more 
effectually  accomplished  than  by  establishing,  reci- 
procally, the  commerce  between  the  two  states 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  liberal  and  equitable  princi 
pies,  equally  advantageous  to  both  countries,  have 
named,  to  this  end,  plenipotentiaries,  and  have  fur 
nished  them  with  the  necessary  full  powers  to  treat 
and,  in  their  name,  to  conclude  a treaty,  to  wit: 
The  president  of  the  United  States,  Jonathan  Rus 
sell,  a citizen  of  the  Said  United  States,  and  now 
their  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court  of  Stock 
holm;  and  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  his  excellency  the  count  Laurent  d’Enger 
strom,his  minister  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  chan 


cellor  of  the  university  of  Lund,  knight  comman- 
der of  the  order  of  the  king,  knight  of  the  order 
of  Charles  the  13th,  grand  cross  of  the  orders  of 
St.  Etienne  of  Hungary,  of  the  legion  of  honor  of 
France,  of  the  black  eagle  and  of  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  and  the  count  Adolphe  George  de  Morner, 
his  counsellor  of  state  and  commander  of  the  order 
of  the  polar  star:  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries, 
after  having  produced  and  exchanged  their  Full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
on  the  following  articles: 

Article  first. 

There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  under 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  a 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants 
of  either  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  liberty, 
with  all  security  for  their  persons,  vessels  and  car- 
goes, to  come  freely  to  all  ports,  places  and  rivers 
within  the  territories  of  the  other,  into  which  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  nations  are  permitted 
to  enter.  They  can  there  remain  and  reside  in 
any  part  whatsoever  of  the  said  territories;  they 
can  there  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses 
for  their  commerce;  and,  generally,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  each  of  the  two  nations,  shall  enjoy 
in  the  other  the  most  complete  security  and  pro- 
tectio*  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  being 
bound,  alone,  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Article  2 d. 

No  other  or  higher  duties,  imports,  or  charges^ 
whatsoever,  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
Into  the  territories  of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  nor  on  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  the  territories  of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  than  those  to  which  the  same  arti- 
cles would  be  subjected  in  each  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, respectively,  if  these  articles  were  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  coun., 
try.  The  same  principle  shall  likewise  be  observ- 
ed, in  respeot  to  exportation,  in  such  manner  that  * 
in  each  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  the  arti- 
cles which  shall  be  exported  for  the  other,  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  duty,  impost  or  charge,  what- 
soever, higher  or  other  than  those  to  which  the 
same  articles  would  be  subjected  if  they  were  ex- 
ported to  any  other  country  whatever. 

Nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation or  importation  of  any  article,  the  growth, 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  territories  of  his 
majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  of  the 
United  States,  to  or  from  the  said  territories  of  his 
majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  to, 
or  from  the  said  United  States,  which  shall  not 
equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels  arriving  in  ballast, 
or  importing  into  the  United  States  the  produce 
or  manufactures  of  their  countries,  or  exporting 
from  the  U.  States  the  produce  or  manufactures  of 
said  states,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay,  either  for 
the  vessels  or  the  cargoes,  any  other  or  higher 
duties,  imposts,  or  charges,  whatsoever,  than  those 
whi-.h  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  would  pay 
in  the  same  circumstances,  and,  vice  versa,  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  arriving  in  ballast,  or 
importing  into  the  territories,  under  the  dominion 
of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the 
produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  or 
exporting  from  the  territories  under  the  dominion 
of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these  territories, 
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shall  not  pay,  either  for  the  vtsseU  or  the  cargoes, 
any  other  or  higher  duties,  imposts  or  charges 
•whatsoever,  than  those  which  would  be  paid  if 
these  articles  were  transported  by  Swedish  or  Nor- 
wegian vessels,  respectively. 

That  which  is  here  above  stipulated,  shall  also 
extend  to  the  Swedish  colony  of  St.  Barthelemev, 
as  well  in  what  relates  to  the  rights  and  advan- 
tages which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall 
enjoy  in  its  ports,  as  in  relation  to  those  which  the 
vessels  of  the  colony  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  provided  the  owners  are  inhabitants 
of  St.  Ilarthelemey,  and  there  established  and  natu- 
ralized, and  shal  1 have  there  caused  their  vessels 
to  be  naturalized. 

Article  3d. 

His  majesty,  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
agrees  that  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  West  Indies,  which  are  permit- 
ted to  be  imported  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian  ves- 
sels, whether  these  articles  be  imported,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  said  Indies  may  likewise  be  im- 
ported into  its  territories  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  shall  not  be  paid,  either  for  said 
vessels  or  the  cargoes,  any  higher  or  other  duties, 
imposts,  or  charges,  whatsoever  than  those  which 
would  be  paid  by  Swedish  or  Norwegian  vessels  in 
the  same  circumstances,  with  an  addition  only  of 
ten  per  centum  on  the  said  duties,  imposts  and 
charges,  and  no  more. 

In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  expressly  declared  that  the  term  “West 
Indies”  ought  to  be  taken  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  the  earth, 
whether  mainland  or  islands,  which  at  that  time 
has  been  denominated  the  West  Indies,  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  other  portion  of  the  earth  de- 
nominated the  East  Indies. 

Article  4. 

The  United  States  of  America,  on  their  part, 
agree,  that  all  articles  the  growth,  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic 
sea,  or  bordering  thereon,  which  are  permitted  to 
be  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  whe- 
ther these  articles  be  imported  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  Baltic,  may  likewise  be  imported 
into  the  United  States,  in  Swedish  or  Norwegian 
vessels;  and  there  shall  not  then  be  paid  for  the 
said  vessels,  or  for  the  cargoes,  any  higher  or 
other  duties,  imposts  or  charges  whatsoever,  than 
those  which  would  be  paid  by  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  same  circumstances,  with  an  addi- 
tion only  of  ten  per  centum,  on  the  said  duties,  im- 
posts and  charges,  and  no  more. 

In  order  10  avoid  all  uncertainty  in  respect  to 
the  duties,  imposts  or  cliarges  whatsoever,  which 
a vessel  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  ought  to  pay,  on  ar 
riving  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  with  a cargo  con- 
sisting partly  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs,  and  partly  of  any  other  merchandise, 
which  the  said  vessel  is  permitted  to  import  by  the 
preceding  articles,  it  is  agreed  that,  in  case  a car- 
go should  be  thus  mixed,  the  vessel  shall  always 
pay  the  duties,  imposts  and  charges,  according  to 
the  nature  of  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  highest  duties,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  vessel  imported  this  sort  of  merchandise 
only. 

Article  5. 

The  high  contracting  parties  grant  mutually  the 
liberty  of  having  in  the  places  of  commerce  and 
ports  of  the  other,  consuls,  vice  consuls  or  com- 


mercial agentp,  who  shall  enjoy  all  the  protection 
and  assistance  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of 
their  functions.  Rut  it  is  here  expressly  declared 
that  in  case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  laws  or  government  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  sent,  the  said  consul,  vice  consul 
or  agent,  may  be  either  punished  according  to  law, 
dismissed  or  sent  away  hy  the  offended  govern- 
ment,  that  government  assigning  to  the  other  the 
reasons  therefor. 

It  is,  nevertheless  understood  that  the  archives 
and  documents  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the  consu- 
late shall  be  protected  from  all  examination,  and 
shall  he  carefully  preserved,  being  placed  under 
the  seal  of  the  consul  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
place  where  he  shall  have  resided. 

The  consuls  and  their  deputies  shall  have  the 
right,  as  such,  to  act  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in 
the  differences  which  may  arise  between  the  can- 
tains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  of  the  nation  whose 
affairs  are  entrusted  to  their  care.  The  respective 
governments  shall  have  no  right  to  interfere  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  except  the  conduct  of  the 
captain  and  crew  shall  disturb  the  peace  and  tram 
quilily  of  the  country  in  which  the  vessel  may  be, 
or  that  the  consul  of  the  place  will  feel  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  interposition  and  support 
of  the  executive  authority  to  cause  his  decision 
to  be  respected  and  maintained.  It  being,  never- 
theless, understood,  that  this  kind  of  judgment  or  ' 
award  shall  not  deprive  the  contending  parties  of 
the  right  which  they  shall  have,  on  their  return,  to 
recur  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their  own  coup 
try. 

Article  6. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  dispute  and  uncertainty 
in  respect  to  what  may  be  considered  as  being  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  contracting 
parties  respectively,  it  is  agreed,  that  whatever  the 
chief  or  iatendant  of  the  customs  shall  have  desig- 
nated and  specified  as  such,  in  the  clearance  deli- 
vered to  the  vessels  which  depart  from  the  Euro- 
pean ports  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  shall  be  acknowledged  and  admitted’  as 
such  in  the  United  States;  and  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  whatever  the  chief  oV  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  shall  hare 
designated  and  specified  as  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged and  admitted  as  such  in  the  territo- 
ries of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way. 

The  specification  or  designation  given  by  the 
chief  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  confirmed  bv 
the  governor  of  th<*  colony,  shall  be  considered  as 
sufficient  proof  of  the  origin  of  the  articles  thus 
specified  or  designated  to  obtain  for  them  ad* mis- 
sion into  the  ports  of  the  United  Spates  according! 

Article  7. 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  contract 
ing  parties,  arriving  with  their  vessels  on  any  coast 
belonging  to  the  other,  but  not  willing  to  enter  in- 
to port,  or  being  entered  into  port  and  not  willing 
to  unload  or  break  bulk,  shall  have  liberty  to  de- 
part, and  to  pursue  their  voyage,  without  molesta- 
tion and  without  being  obliged  to  render  account 
of  their  cargo,  or  j pay  any  duties,  imports,  or 
charges  whatsoever,  on  the  vessels  and  cargo,  ex- 
cepting only  the  dues  of  pilotage,  when  a pilot 
shall  have  been  employed,  or  those  of  quayage  or 
light  money,  whenever  these  dues  are  paid  in  the 
same  circumstances  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  country.  It  being,  nevertheless,  understood, 
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that  whenever  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  they  shall 
conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  concerning 
navigation,  and  the  places  and  ports  into  which  it 
may  be  permitted  to  enter,  which  are  in  force  with 
regard  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country; 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms in  the  district  where  the  said  vessels  may  be, 
to  visit  them,  to  remain  on  board,  and  to  take  such 
precautions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  all  il- 
licit commerce  while  such  vessels  remain  within 
•the  said  jurisdiction. 

Article  8. 

it  is  also  agreed,  that  the  vessels  of  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  entering  the  ports  of  the  other, 
phall  be  permitted  to  discharge  a part  ontv  of  their 
Cargoes,  whenever  the  captain  or  owner  shall  desire 
so  to  do,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  freely 
with  the  remainder,  without  paying  any  duties,  im- 
posts, or  charges  whatsoever,  except  on  that  part 
which  shall  have  been  landed,  and  which  shall  be 
marked  and  noted  on  the  list  or  manifest  contain 
ingthe  enumeration  of  the  merchandise,  which  the 
vessels  ought  to  have  on  hoard,  and  which.  li*t 
ought  always  to  be  presented,  without  reservation, 
to  Uie  officers  of  the  customs  at  the  place  where 
the  vessel  shall  have  arrived;  and  nothing  shall  be 
paid  on  the  part  of  the  cargo  which  live  vessel 
takes  away;  and  the  said  vessel  may  proceed  there- 
with to  any  other  port  or  ports  in  the  same  country, 
into  which  vessels  of  tiie  most  favored  nations  are 
permitted  to  en  ter,  and  there  dispose  of  the  same; 
Pr  the  said  vessel  may  depart  therewith  to  the  ports 
pf  any  other  country.  It  is,  however,  understood, 
that  the  duties,  imposts,  or  charges  which  are  pay- 
able on  the  vessel  iiselfi  ought  to  be  paid  at  the 
iirst  port  where  it  breaks  bulk  and  discharges  a 
part  of  the  cargo,  and  that  no  such  duties  or  impo- 
sitions shall  be  again  demanded  in  the  ports  of  the 
fame  country  where  the  said  vessel  may  hereafter 
enter,  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  be 
subjected  to  further  duties  in  the  same  circum- 
stitppeg. 

Article  9- 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
as  well  for  their  vessels  as  for  their  merchandize, 
fill  the  rights  and  privileges  of  entrepot,  which  are 
enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  same 
.ports. 

Article  10. 

In  case  any  vessel,  belonging  to  either  of  the  two 
States,  or  to  their  citizens  or  subjects,  shall  be 
stranded,  shipwrecked,  or  have  suffered  any  other 
damage  on  the  coasts  under  the  dominion  of  either 
pf  the  parties,  all  aid  and  assistance  shall  be  given 
to  the  persons  shipwrecked,  or  who  may  be  in  dan- 
ger thoreof,  and  passports  shall  be  granied  them 
».Q  return  to  their  own  country.  ?J'he  ships  and 
merchandise  wrecked,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  if 
the  effects  be  gold,  being  claimed  in  a year  and  a 
pay,  by  the  owners,  or  their  attorney,  shall  be  re- 
stored on  paying  the  same  costs  of  salvage,  con- 
formably to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  two  nations, 
which  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  would 
pay  in  the  same  circumstances.  The  respective 
governments  shall  watch  over  t]ie  companies  which 
are  ©r  may  be  instituted  for  saving  shipwrecked 
persons  and  property,  that  vexations  and  abuses 
£nay  pot  take  place. 

Article  11. 

It  is  agreed,  that  vessels  an  iving  direct  from  the 
•ffnjted  States,  at  a uort  under  the  dominion  of  his 


majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  or  from 
the  ports  of  his  said  majesty  in  Europe,  at  a port  of 
the  United  Spates,  furnished  with  a certificate  of 
health  from  the  competent  health  officer  of  the  port 
whence  they  took  their  departure,  certifying  that 
no  malignant  or  contagious  disease  existed  at  that 
port,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  other  quaran- 
tine than  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  visit  ©f 
the  health  officer  of  the  port,  at  which  they  may 
have  arrived;  but  shall,  after  such  visit,  be  permit- 
ted immediately  to  enter  and  discharge  their  car-- 
goes;  provided,  always,  dial  there  may  not  be  found 
any  person  on  board,  who  has  been,  during  tbe  \oy-> 
age,  afflicted  with  a malignant  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, and  that  the  country  from  which  the  vessel 
comes  may  not  be  so  generally  regarded  at  the 
time  as  infected,  or  suspected,  that  it  has  been 
previously  necessary  to  issue  a regulation  by  which 
all  vessels  coming  from  that  country  are  regarded 
as  suspected,  and  subjected  to  quarantine. 

Article  12. 

The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  concluded 
at  Paris,  in  1783,  b.  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, is  renewed  and  put  in  force  by  the  present 
treaty,  in  respect  to  a’- 1 which  is  contained  in  the 
second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
twenty  first,  twenty  second,  twenty  third  and  twenT 
ty  fifth  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  as  well  as  the  se- 
parate articles  one,  two,  four  and  five,  which  were 
signed  the  same  day  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries* 
and  the  articles  specified  shall  be  considered  to 
have  as  full  force  and  vigor  as  if  they  were  insert- 
ed word  for  word:  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  articles  above  men- 
tioned shall  always  he  considered  as  making  no 
change  in  the  conventions  previously  concluded, 
with  other  friendly  and  allied  nations. 

Article  13. 

Considering  the  distance  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  and  the 
uncertainty  that  results  therefrom  in  relation  to  the 
various  events  which  may  take  place,  it  is  agreed 
that  a merchant  vessel,  belonging  to  one  of  the  con, 
trading  parties,  and  destined  to  a port  supposed  to 
be  blockaded  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  shall 
not,  however,  be  captured  or  condemned  for  hav- 
ing a first  time  attempted  to  enter  the  said  port, 
unless  it  may  be  proved  that  the  said  vessel  could 
and  ought  to  have  learned,  on  her  psssage,  that  the 
place  in  question  continued  to  be  in  a state  of  block- 
ade. But  vessels  which,  after  having  been  once 
turned  away,  shall  attempt  a second  time,  during 
the  same  voyage,  to  enter  the  same  port  of  the  ene- 
my, while  the  blockade  continues,  shall  be  liable 
to  detention  and  condemnation. 

Article  14. 

The  present  treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have 
been  ratified  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with, the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
and  by  his  majesty  the  kiri£  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, shall  continue  in  force,  and  be  obligatory  on 
the  United  Slates  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  for  the  term  of  eight  years 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications;  and  the  ra- 
tifications shall  be  exchanged  in  eight  months  from 
I the  signature  of  this  treaty,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  present  treaty,  and  have  there- 
unto set  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

pone  at  Stockholm,  pie  fourth  day  of  Septein 
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fcer,  in  ihe  year  of  Grace,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixteen. 

Jona.  Russell, 

Le  Comte  d’EsoT.RSTHOM, 

Le  Comte  A.G.  de  Morxir. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  1,  James  Mon- 
roe, President  of  the  United  States,  have  caused 
the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that 
the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof,  with 
the  exception  of  the  three  articles  above  referred 
to,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by 
ihe  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  try 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  (his  51st  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
the  forty-third. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Jhj  the  President: 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

Secretary  oj  State. 


CONGRESS. 

IN  SENATE. 

January  8.  The  senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  the  more  convenient  organization  of 
tfbe  courts  of  the  United  States;  and,  without  decid- 
ing any  question,  it  was  postponed  to  Monday. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  hill  providing  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
over  the  remains  of  general  George  Washington, 
where  they  now  lie. 

Mr.  Barbour  moved  that  the  bill  be  recommitted, 
with  instructions  to  report  a bill  appropriating  mo- 
ney for  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  gen. 
George  Washington,  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  congress  of  1783. 

[This  resolution  was  passed  on  the  ^th  of  August, 
1783,  and  directs  substantially,  that  an  equestrian 
statue  of  bronze  be  erected  at  the  seat  of  government 
— that  the  general  be  represented  in  a Roman  cl:  ess, 
holding  a truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  his  head  en- 
circled with  a laurel  wreath;  that  the  pedestal  be 
of  marble,  on  which  to  be  represented,  in  relief,  the 
following  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  which  gen. 
Washington  commanded  in  person,  viz:  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston;  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at 
Trenton;  the  battle  of  Princeton;  the  action  at 
Monmouth,  and  the  surrender  of  York.  The  reso- 
lution directed  also  the  inscriptions;  thfit  it  shall 
be  executed  by  the  beat  artists,  &c.] 

The  motion  produced  a short  debate,  and  was 
finally  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

* YEAS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Burrill,  Crittenden,  Daggett,  Eaton, 
Edwards,  Forsyth,  Fromentin,  Gaillard.  Goldsborough,  Horsey, 
Hunter,  Johnson,  King,  Leake.  Macon,  Mellen,  Morrill,  Otis,  Pal- 
mer, Sanford,  Stokes,  Storer,  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tich- 
enor.  Van  Dyke,  Williams  of  Tenn.— 30. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Lacoek,  Morrow,  Noble,  Roberts,  Ruggle*, 
8mith— fi. 

Executive  business  occupied  a part  of  this  day’s 
sitting. 

January  11 — Mr.  Otis  submitted  the  following 
motion  f r consideration: 

Jiesolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  die  senate  any  in- 
formation in  his  possession,  and  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  public  interest  may  permit  to  be  disclosed, 
relating  to  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  pro- 
perty of  American  citizens,  by  the  government  of 
the  island  of  Havti,  and  the  statement;  of  any  nego-  ] 


ciation,  or  attempts  at  r.egociaiiou,  bo  procure  re- 
stitution. [Agreed  to  next  day.] 

Some  discussion  took:  place  on  a proposition  to 
require  the  secretary  of  war  to  cause  the  arrny  of 
the  United  States  to  be  clothed  in  domestic  manu- 
factures— after  which 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
authorising  the  territory  of  Alabama  to  form  a state 
government,  8cc. 

The  question  pending  was  on  a motion  made  by 
Mr  Leake , when  the  subject  was  up  before,  to 
amend  the  bill,  by  altering  the  boundary  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  f >r  the  new  stale,  so  as  to  transfer 
to  the  state  of  Mississippi  all  the  territory  west  of 
Mobile  bay  and  Yombigbee  river,  up  to  the  Coi  ron 
G>n  Port,  which  motion  Mr.  L.  when  he  submitted 
it,  supported  in  a speech  of  considerable  length. 

He  w*s  r eplied  to  to-day,  succinctly,  but  com- 
prehensively, by  Mr.  'Tait;  after  which  the  ques- 
tion W iS  decided  against  the  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Johnson,  Leake,  and  Williams,  of  Miss— 3. 

NAYS— Barbour.  Burrill,  Crittenden,  Daggett,  Diektrson.Katon, 
F ppes,  Forsyth.  Fromentin,  Gaillard,  Horsey,  Hunter,  King.  La- 
cock,  Macor.  Mellin,  Morrill,  Morrow,  Otis  Pahner,  Roberts,  Rug- 
gfes,  Sanford,  Smith,  Stokes.  Tait,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tica- 
enor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams,  of  Ten.— 32. 

Another  proposition  to  alter  the  boundary  being 
negatived*— the  senate  went  through  the  bill  and 
ordered  it  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading.—. 
[Passed  next  day.] 

The  bill  prescribing  the  mode  of  commencing, 
prosecuting,  and  deciding  controversies  between 
two  or  more  states,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Critten- 
den, recommitted  to  the  committee  that  reported 
it;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  12. — Mr.  Iturrill,  from  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  to  whom  was  recommitted  the  bill 
prescribing  the  mode  of  commencing,  prosecuting 
and  deciding,  controversies  between  two  or  more 
states,  reported  the  same  with  an  amendment,  not 
affecting  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  by  his  private  secretary,  trans- 
mitting from  the  war  department  a statement  of 
the  effective  force  of  the  army;  of  the  different 
posts  and  garrisons  where  distributed;  the  num- 
ber and  calibre  of  ordnance,  &c.  agreeably  to  the. 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  5th  inst. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
further  to  suspend,  (until  the  31st  day  of  March,  ir> 
the  year  1820)  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  lands  for 
failure  in  completing  the  payments  thereon. 

After  the  failure  of  a motion,  by  Mr.  JVbble , to 
insert  a provision,  to  release  a part  of  the  interest 
that  would  accrue — the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading. 

The  other  business  transacted  will  be  noted  in 
its  progress— the  senate  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  executive  business, 

January  13.  Several  bills  had  their  second  read- 
ing, Sic. 

The  bill  to  suspend  for  a further  limited  time 
the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  lands,  for  failure  in  making 
the  payments,  was  read  the  third  time,  passed  and 
se  .t  to  the  other  house  for  concurrence. 

The  president  communicated  to  the  senate  a let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual statement  of  the  expenditure  and  application 
of  monies  drawn  from  the  treasury  by  Hie  secreta- 
ry of  war,  for  the  military  establishment  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  seriate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
j constitution,  so  as  to  produce  an  uniform  mode  (by 
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districts)  throughout  the  several  states,  of  elect- 
ing electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  representatives  to  congress. 

The  resolution  was  elaborately  supported  by 
Mr.  Diefcerson , and  opposed  at  considerable  length 
by  Mr.  Barbour  and  Mr.  Forsyth . 

The  question  Was  taken  on  ordering  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bun-ill,  Crittenden,  Dickerson,  Eaton,  Edwards. 
Tromentin,  Goldsborou^h,  Hunter,  Joliuson,  King,  Laeock,  Ma- 
con, Mellen,  Morrill,  Morrow.  Noble,  Otis,  Palmer,  Sanford,  Smith, 
Stokes,  Storer, -Talbot,  Thomas,  Tichenorr  Van  Dyke  Williams, 
of  Miss.  Williams,  of  Ten.— 28. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Daggett,  Eppes,  Forsyth,  Gaillard, 
Horsey,  Leake,  Heberts,  Buggies,  Tait,  Taylor— 11. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  14.  After  other  business — the  biH  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  establishing  of  a district  su- 
preme court  and  the  appointment  of  new  circuit 
judges  Was  taken  up. 

And  finally  ordered  to  a third  reading  by  yeas 
ud  nays — yeas  25,  nays  14.  A part  of  this  day’s 
Bitting  was  occupied  on  executive  business. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , Jan.  8.  Mr.  Tucker , of  Virginia,  from  tbe 
committee  on  roads  and  canals,  reported  a bill  to 
appropriate  a fund  for  internal  improvement;  twice 
read  and  committed. 

The  house  again  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  //  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  establish- 
ment for  the  year  1819.  The  committee  proceed- 
ed in  filling  up  the  blanks  of  the  bill,  receiving 
from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  explanations  of  the  different 
appropriations  which  he  moved  to  insert  in  the  bill. 
Having  gone  through  the  bill, 

The  committee  next  took  up  the  bill  “concern- 
ing the  military  establishment  uf  the  U.  States.” 

(The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides  that,  in 
addition  to  the  present  officers  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  that  corps  shall  consist  of  one  brigadier 
general,  one  lieutenant  colonel,  two  majors,  two 
captains,  four  first  and  four  second  lieutenants  to 
receive  the  same  pay  and  emoluments  as  officers 
of  the  same  grade  in  the  corps  of  ordnance.] 

Some  debate  took  piace  on  this  provision — the 
committee  rose  and  r«  ported  progress — 

The  house  then  concurred  in  all  the  amendments 
to  the  appropriation  bill,  except  that  which  appro- 
priates ten  thousand  dollars  for  extra  pay  for  sol- 
diers employed  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
military  roads. 

On  concurring  in  this  appropriation,  a debate 
took  place  which  continued  until  a late  hour,  and  in 
which  Messrs.  Pitkin , Storrg , Mercer , Smith  of  Md, 
Mills , Lrwndes,  Tucker  of  Va.  and  Poindexter  took 
part. 

Before  deciding  the  question,  and  after  once  re- 
fusing to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  rejecting  two 
or  three  different  motions  to  adjourn. 

The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table;  and 

The  house  adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday,  Jan.  11.  Mr.  Sergeant,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  roads  and  canals,  to  which  was  recom- 
mitted a bill  authorising  the  subscription  of  stock 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company,  re- 
ported the  same  without  amendment,  which  was 
committed  to  a committee  of  the  whole. 

The  speaker  laid  before  ..the  house  of  representa- 
tives a letter  from  Wm.  Lambert,  accompanying 
200  copies  of  abstracts  of  calculations  to  ascertain 
the  longitude  of  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 


The  house,  according  to  the  order  of  the  day.  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  making  aopro- 
priations  for  the  support  of  the  military  establish- 
ment during  the  year  1819. 

The  question  was  stated  on  the  amendment  made 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  taking  the  sum  of 
10,000  dollars  from  the  general  appropriation  for 
the  quarter  master’s  denartment,  and  inserting  the 
same  as  a specific  appropriation  for  extra  pay  to 
soldiers  employed  in  the  construction  and  repairs  of 
military  roads. 

Mr.  Beecher  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  words  in  Italic , and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  works  “-working  on.” 

This  motion  was  negatived — 87  to  65. 

Two  other  proposed  amendments  being  rejected 
by  large  majorities — 

After  a long  debate  on  the  main  question,  and  on 
the  amendments  thereto,  in  which  Messrs.  Lincoln, 
Beecher,  Pindall,  Alex.  Smith,  Fuller,  Nelson,  Miller , 
Rhea,  Barbour,  Lowndes,  and  Hopkinson  took  part, 
the  question  on  the  main  amendment  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays;  when  there  were. 

For  the  amendment  90 

Against  it  75 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading,  ayes  103;  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  T,  M.  Nelson , from  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  delivered  in  thefoU 
lowing  report: 

“The  committee  on  military  affairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  that  part  of  the  president’s  message,  of 
(he  17th  November  1818,  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial,  in  tbe  trial  of  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Ambrister,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the 
War  against  the  Seminple  Indians,  report: 

That,  after  a perusal  of  the  various!  documents' 
submitted  to  congress,  on  the  subject  of  the  Semi- 
nole war,  they  find  much  difficulty  in  separating  the 
responsibility  of  the  commanding  officer,  to  his  go- 
vernment, from  the  obligations  of  the  UnitedJStates 
to  Spain:  But,  as  the  occupation  and  capture  of 

Pensacola,  and  St.  Marks,  are  subjects  of  negocia- 
tion  and  correspondence,  at  this  time  between  the 
two  governments,  and  as  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  will,  probably,  consider  this  paid  of  the 
President’s  message  more  immediately  connected 
with  their  branch  of  the  subject,  your  committee 
will  confine  themselves,  in  this  report,  to  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert 
C.  Ambrister. 

On  the  26th  April,  1818,  a general  order  issued 
at  head  quarters,  fort  St.  Marks,  by  major  general 
Jackson,  signed  by  colonel  Robert  Butler,  adjutant 
genera],  detailing  “a  special  court  martial,  to  meet 
at  12  o’clock,  M.  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
charges  exhibited  against  A.  Arbuthnot,  R.  C.  Am- 
brister, and  such  others  who  are  similarly  situated 
as  may  be  brought  before  it.” 

Your  committtee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
attach  to  their  report  the  proceedings  of  that  court, 
as  every  member  of  the  house  has  been  furnished 
with  several  copies,  to  which  reference  can  be  made. 

Your  committee  can  find  no  law  of  the  U.  States, 
authorizing  a trial  before  a military  court,  for  such 
offences  as  are  alledged  against  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister, (except  so  much  of  the  second  charge,  as 
charges  Arbuthnot  with  “acting  as  a spy,”  of  which 
part  of  the  charge  the  court  found  him  “not  guilty”) 
nor  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  does  any 
usage  authorize,  or  exigency  appear  from  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  report  of  the  trial,  which 
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can  justify  the  assumption  and  exercise  of  power 
by  the  court  martial,  and  the  commanding-  general, 
on  this  occasion. — It  is  admitted,  as  a maxim  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that,  when  the  war  is  with  a savage 
nation  which  observes  no  rules,  and  never  gives 
quarter,  we  m*y  punish  them  in  the  person  of  any 
of  their  people,  whom  we  may  take,  (belong  ing  to 
the  number  of  them)  and  endeavour  by  this  rigor- 
ous proceeding  to  force  them  to  respect  the  laws  of 
humanity.  Wherever  severity  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  mercy  becomes  a duty. — In  vain  has 
3 our  committee  sought  among  the  documents  on 
the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war  for  a shadow  of 
necessity  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners  arraigned 
before  The  court.  The  war  was  at  an  end,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes — the  enemy’s  strong  holds 
had  been  destroyed — many  .of  them  killed  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  remainder  a feeble  band,  dis- 
persed and  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  Spa- 
nish fort  of  St.  Mark’s,  which  it  was  supposed,  (and 
no  doubt  justly)  had  protected  them,  was  also  in  our 
possession,  and  so  entirely  was  the  war  considered 
to  be  terminated,  that  the  Georgia  militia,  uuder 
general  Glasscock,  had  returned  to  their  homes. 
Then  where  was  the  absolute  necessity , which  alone 
could  warrant,  a departure  from  the  exercise  of 
that  clemency,  of  which  the  U,  S.  lias  heretofore  so 
justly  boasted.'’ 

Your  committee  find,  in  the  general  order  «f  the 
29th  April,  in  which  General  Jackson  orders  the 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  this  re- 
markable reason,  intended  as  a justification  of  the 
executions,  principally  of  Ambrister,  but  applying 
to  both  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister:  “It  Is  an  establish- 
ed principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any  indi- 
vidual of  a nation,  making  war  against  the  citizens  of 
another  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  al- 
legiance, and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  a pirate.” 
It  may  be  asked  by  what  system  of  interpretation 
the  offences  charged  could  be  considered  as  pi- 
racies, which  implj-,  in  common  acceptation,  offen- 
ces upon  the  high  seas,  of  which  the  court  could  not 
assume  cognizance;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  un- 
derstand the  propriety  of  the  application  of  the 
term  “outlaw,”  to  the  off  enders — a term,  which  ap- 
plies only  to  the  relations  of  individuals  with  their 
o~u>n  governments.  It  will  not  be  pretended,  that 
La  Fayette,  who  volunteered  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  America,  in  the  war  which  established  our 
independence,  forfeited  his  allegiance,  became  an 
outlaw  and  subjected  himself  to  an  ignominious 
death,  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Or  can  it  be  believed  that  one  voice  would  be  heard 
in  justification  of  Spain,  if  she  were  to  execute  such 
of  our  countrjmen  as  she  may  make  prisoners,  while 
fighting  in  the  arms  of  the  South  American  Patriots!1 
And  if  these  cases  should  not  be  considered  of  such 
a nature,  as  to  warrant  a resort  to  so  severe  a mea- 
sure, while  they  occurred  with  a people  in  a state  of 
revolution,  and  considered  by  the  parent  countries 
to  be  in  a state  of  rebellion,  much  less  could  these 
men  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,)  be  considered  lia- 
ble to  it,  who  were  acting  with  v.  power,  acknow- 
ledged and  treated  as  sovereign  and  independent  by 
us. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
particularly  to  the  case  of  R.  C.  Ambrister,  who, 
after  having  been  subjected  to  a trial  before  a court 
which  had  no  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  over  the 
offences  charged  against  him,  was  shot  by  order  of 
the  commanding  general,  contrary  to  the  forms  and 
usages  of  the  army,  and  without  regard  to  the  find- 
ing of  that  court,  which  had  been  instituted  as  a 
guide  for  himself. 


Your  committee  must  here,  injustice  to  their  own 
feelings,  express  their  extreme  regret,  that  it  has 
become  their  duty  to  disapprove  the  conduct  of  one 
who  has,  on  a former  occasion,  so  eminently  contri- 
buted to  the  honor  and  defence  of  the  nation,  as  has 
major  general  Jackson;  but  the  more  elevated  the 
station;  the  more  exalted  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  more  necessary  is  it,  bv  a reasonable,  yet 
temperate  expression  of  public  opinion,  through  the 
constitutional  organ,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
incidents  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  our  go- 
vernment and  laws. 

Nor  can  jour  committee  forbear  including  in 
their  strictures  the  court  martial  who  sat  on  the  trial 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  A court  Tnartial  is  a 
tribunal  invested  with  limited  jurisdictions,  having 
for  its  guidance  the  same  rules  of  evidence  which 
govern  courts  of  law;  and  jret  Arbuthnot  is  refused 
by  the  court  martial,  before  whom  he  was  on  trial 
for  his  life,  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  Ambrister, 
who  had  not  been  put  upon  his  trial  at  that  time* 
and  whose  evidence  would  have  been  received  by 
any  court  of  law  as  legal,  if  not  credible.  Many 
other  exceptions  might  be  made  to  the  evidence 
I recorded  in  these  proceedings:  particularly  to  the 
question  put  to  tha  witness  Ilambly,  viz.  “ Do  you 
believe  the  Seminoles  would  have  commenced  the 
business  of  murder  and  depredation  on  the  white 
inhabitants,  had  it  not  been  at  the  instigation  of  the 
prisoner  [Arbuthnot!,  and  a promise,  on  his  part, 
of  British  protection?  Answer:  “I  do  not  believe  they 
would,  without  they  had  been  assured  of  British 
protection.  A leading  question  is  expressly  forbid- 
den to  be  used  byr  a court  martial,  by  Macomb  on 
Martial  Law,  and  of  which  the  court  must  have  been 
apprized,  as  it  is  a work  common  in  the  army,  and 
usually  referred  to  by  every  court  martial  when  in 
session;  and  the  question  was  calculated  to  elicit  au 
expression  of  opinion  and  belief  from  the  witness, 
rather  than  a statement  of  facta,  upon  which  alone 
could  the  court  act.  Hearsay  evidence,  in  a case  of 
life  and  death,  your  committee  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, was  never  before  received  against  the  accused 
in  an\r  court  of  this  country,  and  j et  on  the  face  of 
the  record  of  tliv  proceedings  of  the  court  martial, 
hearsay  testimony  is  admitted,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  an  Indian,  who,  if  prese  nt,  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  give  evidence  himself. 

After  mature  deliberation,  your  committee  beg 
ieave  to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  disapproves  the  proceedings  m 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and 
Robert  C.  Ambrister.” 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Kentucky,  also  of  the  military  com  - 
mittee,  submitted  a paper  drawn  up  in  the  shape  of 
a report  by  that  committee,  which,  by  a majority  of 
one  vote,  that  committee  had  refused  to  accept,  and 
the  said  paper  was  read  as  follows: 

“The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much 
of  the  President’s  Message  asrelatestothc  Seminole 
War,  and  the  proceedings  in  the, trial  of  Alexander 
Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister,  Report : 

That,  Gen.  Jackson,  in  a short,  though  sanguina- 
ry war,  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  brouglsi. 
them  to  terms  of  peace;  and  in  the  summer  of  1814, 
a treaty  was  concluded  with  them,  wherein  thej 
ceded  to  the  United  States  a territory  embracing 
several  millions  of  acres  of  land;  the  effect  of  this 
cession  was,  the  cutting  oft'  the  Indian  establish-, 
rnents  between  the  settlements  of  theUnited States 
in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  the  Spanish  territory. 
This  object  being  obtained,  future  pe-ce  and  safety 
[ to  our  citizens,  in  that  quarter,  were  confident lVj 
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anticipated;  but,  contrary  to  these  just  expecta- 
tions, it  was  discovered  that  a hostile  disposition 
was  still  entertained  by  the  Seminole  tribe  of  that 
nation,  aided  by  ftrtitive  negroes,  and  instigated  by 
foreign  incendiaries.  It  having  been  represented 
to  the  government,  that  murders  had  been  commit- 
ted on  our  defenceless  citizens,  Gen.  Gaines  was  or- 
dered, in  the  summer  of  1817,  with  a considerable 
force,  to  take  a station  in  that  section,  for  their  pro- 
tection. Gen.  Gaines  was  directed  to  keep  within 
ihe  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  ab- 
stain from  every  attempt  to  cross  the  Florida  line; 
but  to  demand  of  the  Indians  tile  perpetrators  of  the 
crimes  thus  committed,  in  order  that  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  upon  the  guilty,  without  involv- 
ing the  innocent,  and  without  a general  rupture 
with  these  deluded  savages.  The  fact  of  such  mur- 
ders having  been  ascertained,  attended  with  aggra- 
vating circumstances  of  rapine  and  cruelty,  Gen. 
Gaines,  in  conformity  with  his  orders,  made  the  de- 
mand. The  savages,  through  the  deceptive  repre- 
sentations of  foreign  incendiaries,  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  strength  of  the  United  States  was  not 
sufficient  to  subdue  them;  or,  if  their  own  forces 
were  incompetent  to  sustain  the  conflict,  they 
would  receive  assistance  from  the  British.  These 
promises,  made  by  these  unauthorized  agents,  were 
predicated  upon  a pretence,  that  the  United  States 
had  bound  themselves,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to 
j-estore  the  lands  which  the  Indians  had  ceded,  pre- 
viously to  that  treaty,  at  Fort  Jackson;  and  that  the 
British  government  would  enforce  its  observance. 
Under  this  influence,  they  not  only  refused  to  de- 
liver the  murderers,  but  repeated  their  massacres 
whenever  opportunity  offered;  and,  to  evade  the 
arm  of  justice,  took  refuge  across  the  line,  in  Flori- 
da. Tn  this  state  of  affairs,  in  Nov.  1817,  Lt.  Scott, 
of  the  United  States  army,  under  Gen.  Gaines,  with 
A7  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  in  a boat  on 
the  Appalachicola  river,  about  a mile  below  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  the  Chatahoochie,  was  sur- 
prised by  an  ambuscade  of  Indians,  fired  upon,  and 
the  whole  detachment  killed  and  taken  by  the  In- 
dians, except  six  men,  who  escaped  by  flight,  (one 
of  whom  was  wounded.)  Those  who  were  taken 
alive  on  this  occasion,  were  wantonly  murdered  by 
the  ferocious  savages,  who  took  the  little  children 
and  dashed  out  their  brains  against  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  butchered  all  the  helpless  females  except 
one,  who  was  afterwards  retaken.  Gen.  Gaines 
was  not  yet  authorized  to  cross  into  Florida,  to  en- 
force a compliance  with  his  demand  for  the  delivery 
'of  the  murderers,  while  the  Indians  were  collecting 
in  large  numbers  upon  the  line,  which  they  seem- 
ed to  think  a perfect  safeguard,  and  from  which 
t^iey  continued  their  predatory  incursions,  as  op- 
portunity permitted.  A letter  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  of  the  9th  Dec.  1817,  authorized  Gen. Gaines, 
in  case  the  state  of  things  should  continue,  and  it 
should  become  impossible,  by  any  other  means,  to 
prevent  their  depredations,  to  exercise  a sound  dis- 
cretion as  to  crossing  the  Florida  line,  to  break  up 
their  establishment;  .and,  on  the  J6th  of  the  same 
month,  the  secretary  of  war,  by  letter,  directed  to 
Gen.  Gaines,  fully  authorized  him  to  cross  the  line, 
and  attack  the  Indians  within  the  Spanish  territory, 
should  they  still  refuse  to  make  reparation  for  de- 
predations already  committed — unless  they  should 
shelter  themselves  under  a Spanish  fort,  in  which 
case  he  was  directed  to  notify  the  department. 

Intelligence  being  received  by  the  war  depart- 
ment of  the  massacre  of  Lt.  Scott  and  his  compa- 
nions, Gen.  Jackson  was  directed,  by  letter  of  the 
J&5th  Dec.  1817,  to  repair  to  Fort  Scott,  and  take 


command  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter;  with  autho* 
ritv,  in  case  he  should  deem  it  necessary,  to  call 
upon.the  executives  of  the  adjacent  states  for  such 
additional  force  as  he  should  detem  requisite;  in 
which  he  was  referred  to  the  previous  orders  given 
to  Gen.  Gaines,  and  directed  to  concentrate  his  for- 
ces, and  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to  terminate 
a conflict,  which  had  been  avoided  from  considera- 
tions of  humanity,  but  which  had  now  become  in- 
dispensible,  from  the  settled  hostility  of  the  savage 
enemy.  In  January  following,  the  secretary  of  war, 
in  a letter  to  Gen.  Gaines,  says,  “The  honor  of  the 
United  States  requires,  that  the  war  with  the  Semi- 
noles  should  be  terminated  speedily,  and  with  ex- 
emplary punishment  for  hostilities  so  unprovoked.” 
Under  these  orders,  and  in  this  critical  state  of  af- 
fairs, Gen.  Jackson,  with  that  zeal  and  promptness 
which  have  ever  marked  his  career,  repaired  to  the 
post  assigned,  and  assumed  the  command.  The  ne- 
cessity of  crossing  the  line  into  Florida  was  no  lon- 
ger a subject  of  doubt.  A large  force  of  Indians 
and  negroes  was  making  that  territory  their  refuge, 
and  the  Spanish  authority  was  either  too  weak  or 
too  indifferent  to  restrain  them;  and  to  comply  with 
orders  given  him  from  the  department  of  war,  he. 
penetrated  immediately  into  the  Seminole  towns,, 
driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  reduced  them 
to  ashes.  In  the  council  house  of  the  king  of  the 
Miekasukians,  more  than  50  fresh  scalps,  and  in  an 
adjacent  house  upwards  of 300  old  scalps,  of  all  ages 
and  sexes,  were  found;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pub-» 
lie  square  a red  pole  was  erected,  crowned  with 
scalps,  known  by  the  hair  to  have  belonged  to  the 
companions  of  Lt.  Scott. 

To  inflict  merited  punishment  upon  these  barba- 
rians, and  to  prevent  a repetition  of  these  massa- 
cres, bybringing  the  war  to  a speedy  and  success- 
ful termination,  he  pursued  his  inarch  to  St.  Marks, 
when  he  found,  in  corroboration  of  previous  infor- 
mation, that  the  Indians  and  negroes  had  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  that  post  to  them;  and  that  the 
Spanish  garrison,  according  to  the  commandant’s 
own  concession,  was  too  weak  to  support  it.  I [ere 
he  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  been  supplied 
with  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  from  the 
commandant  of  the  post;  that  foreign  incendiaries, 
instigating  the  savages,  had  free  communication 
with  the  fort  for  carrying  on  their  intrigues;  coun- 
cils of  War  were  permitted  by  the  commandant  to 
be  held  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors  within  his  own 
quarters;  the  Spanish  store  houses  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  hostile  party,  and  actually 
filled  with  goods  belonging  to  them;  munitions  of 
war  were  furnished  them,  and  property,  known  to 
have  been  plundered  from  our  citizens,  purchased 
from  them  by  the  commandant,  while  he  professed 
friendship  to  the  United  States.  Gen.  Jackson, 
therefore,  had  no  hesitation  to  demand  of  the  com- 
mandant of  St.  Marks  the  surrender  of  that  post, 
that  k might  be  garrisoned  with  an  American  force* 
and,  when  the  Spanish  officer  hesitated  to  deliver 
it,  he  entered  the  fprt  by  force,  though  without 
bloodshed,  the  enemy  having  fled,  and  the  garri- 
son being  too  weak  to  make  opposition.  Convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  rapid  movements,  in  order  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  expedition,  he  immediately 
marched  his  forces  to  Suwany,  seized  upon  the 
stores  of  the  enemy,  and  burnt  their  villages. 

Having  thus  far  effected  his  object,  Gen.  Jack- 
son  considered  the  war  at  an  end.  St.  Marks  being 
garrisoned  by  an  American  force;  the  Indian  towns 
at  Mickasuky  and  Suwany  destroyed;  the  two  In- 
dian chiefs,  who  had  been  the  prime  movers  and 
leaders  of  the  savages,  one  o/  whom  had  command- 
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*>d  the  party  that  murdered  Lt.  Scott  and  his  com- 
panions, and  the  two  principal  foreign  instigators, 
Arbutnot  and  Ambrister,  being  taken  and  executed, 
gen.  Jackson  ordered  the  Georgia  militia  to  be  dis- 
ehargechand  was  preparing  himself  to  return  toTen- 
nessee.  But  he  soon  learned,  that  the  Indians  and  ne- 
groes were  collecting  in  companies  west  ofthe  Appa- 
.achicola,  which  would  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  send  a detachment  to  scour  the  country  in  that 
quarter.  While  preparing  for  this  object,  he  learn- 
ed, tliat  the  Indians  were  admitted  by  the  gover- 
nor of  Pensacola,  and  enjoyed  free  access  to  that 
town;  that  they  were  collecting  in  large  numbers, 
.500  being  in  Pensacola  an  the  15th  of  April,  many 
of  whom  were  known  to  be  hostile,  and  had  just  es- 
caped from  the  pursuit  of  our  troops;  that  the  ene- 
my were  furnished  with  ammunition  and  supplies, 
and  received  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  our 
forces,  from  that  place;  that  a number  of  them  salli- 
ed out,  and  murdered  18  of  our  citizens,  settlers  up- 
on the  Alabama,  and  were  immediately  received  by 
the  governor,  and  by  him  transported  across  the 
bay,  that  they  might  elude  the  pursuit. 

These  facts  being  ascertained  by  Gen.  Jackson 
from  unquestionable  authority,  he  immediately 
took  up  his  line  of  march  towards  Pensacola,  at  the 
Head  of  a detachment  of  about  1200  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  the  views  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  execute  his  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, by  terminating  the  war  speedily,  and  with  ex- 
emplary punishment  for  hostilities  so  unprovoked. 
On  the  10th  May  he  crossed  the  Appalachicola  at 
the  Oclieese  village,  with  the  view  of  scouring  the 
country  west  of  tliat  river:  and,  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  he  received  a communication  from 
the  governor  of  West  Florida,  protesting  against 
his  entrance  into  that  province,  commanding  him 
to  retire  from  it,  and  declaring,  that  he  would  re- 
pel force  by  force,  provided  lie  should  not  obey. 
This  communication,  together  with  the  evident  in- 
dications of  hostility  in  the  governor,  who  had  been 
well  advised  of  the  object  of  gen.  Jackson’s  opera- 
tions, determined  the  measures  which  he  pursued. 
Accordingly,  he  marched  directly  to  Pensacola,  and 
with  but  the  shadow  of  opposition  took  possession 
of  that  place  the  following  day,  the  governor  hav- 
ing fled  to  Fort  Carlos  de  Barrancas;  which  post, 
afief  a feeble  resistance,  was  also  surrendered  to 
gen.  Jackson  on  the  28th;  by  which  the  Indians  and 
f ugitive  negroes  were  effectually  deprived  of  all 
possible  means  of  continuing  their  depredations,  or 
screening  themselves  from  the  arm  of  justice.  Thus 
gloriously  terminated  the  Seminole  war;  a war  re- 
luctantly entered  into,  but  urged  by  dire  necessity, 
to  protect  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
■of  the  most  ruthless  savages  our  peaceful  frontier 
settlers,  who,  from  decrepid  age  to  helpless  infancy, 
for  more  than  two  years,  had  been  exposed  to  their 
cruelties — a war  in  which  our  citizens  and  soldiers, 
with  their  usual  fortitude  and  valor  under  their  per- 
severing and  determined  commander,  endured  long 
and  difficult  marches — submitted  to  painful  priva- 
tions, subdued  A brave  and  merciless  enemy,  with* 
mrt  suffering  one  defeat,  or  betraying  a solitary 
mark  of  dismay  to  tainish  the  lustre  of  their  coun- 
try’s glory.  A variety  of  circumstances  convinced 
gen.  Jackson  that  the  savage*  had  commenced  this 
Nvar,  and  persisted  in  their  barbarities;  under  the 
influence  of  some  foreign  incendiaries,  more  crimi- 
nal than  the  uncivilized  natives.  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot,  who  avowed  himself  a British  subject  and 
resided  among  the  savages  as  an  Indian  trader,  was 
taken  at  St.  Marks,  to  which  place  Jie  had  with- 
dj^wn  as  danger  approached,  and  ]vas  living  as  an 


inmate  in  the  family  of  the  commandant.  It  ap 
pearing  tliat  he  hail  been  a zealous  advocate  for 
the  pretended  rights  ofthe  savages,  and  in  this  res- 
pect the  successor  of  the  notorious  col.  Nichols,  of 
the  British  colonial  marines,  in  the  late  war  with 
Great-Britain;  tliat  he  had  repeatedly  written  in 
their  behalf  to  the  Spanish  governor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  governor  of  the  Bahamas,  the  British  mi- 
nister in  the  United  States,  and  to  col.  Nichols,  en- 
deavoring to  procure  aid  from  both  those  govern- 
ments against  the  United  States;  that  he  had  r. - 
peatedly  advised  the  Indians  not  to  comply  with  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  assuring  them  tliat  the  lands 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  them  in  1814  were 
to  be  restored  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain;  gen.  Jackson  ordered  him  to  be  tried 
by  a court  martial,  consisting  of  13  respectable  offi- 
cers, with  major-general  Gaines  president.  The 
court  was  directed  to  decide  upon  the  fact  of  his 
guilt  or  innocence;  and,  if  guilty,  what  punishment 
should  be  inflicted.  Upon  satisfactory  testimony, 
he  was  convicted  of  inciting  and  stirring  up  the 
hostile  Creeks  to  war  against  the  United  States 
and  her  citizens;  and  of  aiding,  abetting  and  com- 
forting the  enemy,  supplying  them  with  the  means 
of  war,  and  by  the  court  sentenced  to  be  hung. — 
Robert  C.  Ambrister,  late  a Lieutenant  ofthe  Bri- 
tish marine  corps,  and  with  the  hostile  Indians 
and  fugitive  negroes  the  successor  of  Wood- 
bine, of  notorious  memory,  was  taken  near  the 
mouth  of  Suwaney  river.  It  being  well  known 
that  he  had  been  a leader  and  commander  of  the 
hostile  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves,  Gen.  Jack- 
son  also  directed  him  to  be  tried  by  the  same  court 
martial.  Upon  satisfactory  evidence,  he  was  con- 
victed of  having  aided  and  comforted  the  enemy, 
supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war  by  giving 
them  intelligence  of  the- movements  and  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  by  sending 
the  Indians  and  negroes  to  meet  and  fight  agains 
them:  and  upon  his  own  confession,  as  well  as  the 
clearest  evidence  of  having  led  and  commanded  the 
lower  Creeks  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
United  States,  was  by  the  court  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
One  of  the  members  requesting  a reconsideration 
of  the  sentence,  it  was  agreed  to;  and,  on  a revision, 
the  court  sentenced  him  to  receive  50  stripes  on 
his  bare  back,  and  be  confined  with  a ball  and  chain 
to  hard  labor  for  12  calendar  months.  Gen.  Jack- 
son  approved  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  Arbuth- 
not:  and,  in  the  case  of  Ambrister,  he  disapproved 
the  reconsideration,  and  confirmed  the  first  sen 
tence.  They  were  both  executed  accordingly.  Ik 
relation  to  these  transactions,  questions  ofilie  first 
magnitude  present  themselves,  which  the  commit- 
tee have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  investigate.  Was 
gen.  Jackson  justifiable,  after  marching  his  army 
across  the  line,  into  the  territory  of  Spain,  in  taking 
possession,  by  force  of  arms,  of  the  Spanish  posts, 
St.  Marks  and  Pensacola?  Had  he  the  right  to 
punish  Alexander  Arbuthnot,  and  Robert  C.  Aruj 
brister? 

From  the  Gets  submitted,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida  did  not  re- 
tain that  neutral  character  which  was  necessary  to 
render  its  territory  sacred;  but,  by  their  own  acts, 
either  of  hostility  or  imbecility,  they  made  that 
territory  the  feat  of  war,  independent  of  the  so- 
lemn obligations  of  treaty,  whereby  Spain  engaged 
to  keep  the  Indians  within  her  territory  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  no  principle  is  more  firmly 
established  by  the  laws  of  nations,  than  this,  that 
a nation  at  war  has  the  right  to  pursue  the  hostile 
army  into  the  territory  of  a neutral  nation,  and  to 
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make  that  territory  the  seat  of  war,  when  either 
the  weakness  or  partiality  of  the  neutral  nation 
shall  suffer  the  belligerent  army,  retreating  into 
its  territory,  there  to  rally,  collect  strength,  and 
provide  supplies,  to  enable  them  to  renew  the  con- 
flict, and  especially  when  munitions  of  was  shall  be 
supplied,  either  by  the  citizens  or  authorities  of 
the  neutral  nation. 

Rat,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it 
Should  never  be  forgotten  that  Spain  was  bound, 
by  the  most  solemn  stipulations  of  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  herself  to  have  fought  these  battles; 
or,  if  too  weak  tp  have  done  so,  at  least  to  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  United  States  against 
these  lawless  tribes  of  savages.  The  United  Stales 
have  never  recognized  the  Indians,  within  her  ter- 
ritorial limits,  as  nations  absolutely  independent; 
hence  it  has  ever  been  considered  the  duty  of  the 
executive,  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  murders 
and  depredations  upon  our  citizens,  either  in  plun- 
dering parties,  or  in  the  more  formidable  aspect  of 
Indian  armies,  to  order  against  them  the  military 
^orce  of  the  country,  or  call  into  service  thernilitia, 
»s  the  case  may  require,  to  check  their  barbari- 
ties, and  to  punish  their  crimes. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  executive 
has  always  acted  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  government.  Repeated  and  bloody  depre- 
dations upon  our  southern  frontier,  in  which  peace- 
ful husbandmen,  d-  fenceless  women,  and  innocent 
children  were  made  the  victims  of  savage  ferocity, 
not  only  rendered  it  necessary  to  put  into  opera- 
tion the  military  force  of  the  nation;  but  the  shel- 
tering of  the  Indians  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  gave  occasion  for  the  orders  td  gen. 
Jackson,  to  pursue  them  beyond  these  limits.  If 
Spain  regards  the  Indians  in  the  same  light,  it  was 
a duty  no  less  incumbent  upon  her  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  than  by  treaty,  to  have  repressed  their 
lawless  depredations;  and  in  her  agents’  failing  to 
do  so,  if,  through  neglect,  they  made  themselves 
parties  in  the  war;  or  if  through  weakness,  they 
forfeited  the  right  of  sovereignty  in  that  territory 
where  they  failed  to  maintain  it.  But,  if  Spain  re- 
gards the  Indians  as  communities  absolutely  ir.de' 
pendent , then  the  territory,  by  right  of  occupancy, 
belonged  to  the  Indians,  and  not  to  Spain,  and  the 
invasion  was  of  the  enemy’s  territory.  Had  the 
commandant  of  the  Spanish  post  at  St.  Marks  done 
his  duty,  in  withholding  from  the  enemy  supplies, 
and  in  denying  them  a refuge  within  the  reach  of 
his  own  fort,  the  necessity  of  interrupting  his  gar- 
rison would  not  have  existed;  nor  is  it  presumed 
that  any  attempt  would  have  been  made  by  general 
Jackson  to  possess  himself  of  that  post.  And  it  is 
also  presumed  that  his  orders  to  respect  the  Spa- 
nish posts,  were  predicated  upon  this  supposed 
sJate  of  things.  But,  as  the^object  of  the  entrance 
into  Florida,  was  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  force 
—to  bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a speedy  and  suc- 
cessful termination,  which  wasexhaustingthe  blood 
and  treasure  of  the  nation,  it  was  a duty  which  he 
owed  to  his  country  to  effect  that  object.  Any  re- 
sult short  of  this  would  have  only  increased  the 
evils  which  it  was  his  duty  to  correct;  and  this 
could  not  be  effected  while  Spanish  fortifications 
•were  appropriated  to  their  defence,  and  yet  regard- 
ed as  sacred  by  him.  To  have  retired  with  his 
forces,  under  such  a combination  of  circumstances, 
which  would  have  confirmed  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion entertained  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  of  the  sacred  character  of  these  places 
of  refuge  and  succour  to  our  ferocious  enemy, 
Would  have  perpetuated  the  war,  and  given  it  the 


character  of  permanency,  which  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  required  should  be  speedily  con- 
cluded, and  with  the  most  exemplary  punishment. 
The  commandant  at  St.  Marks  himself  acknowledg- 
ed that  his  command  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  In- 
dians and  negroes;  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
hailed  the  approach  of  general  Jackson,  with  his 
American  forces,  as  a deliverer,  and  to  have  co- 
operated with  him  in  the  common  cause,  when  he 
was  assured  that  the  object  was  a military  occupa- 
tion, for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Seminole  war,  and  not  for  conquest.  But  the 
facts  present  this  subject  yet  in  a much  stronger 
light  to  the  committee.  The  Indians  received  not 
only  shelter,  but  comforts  and  munitions,  and  all 
the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  war,  which  a Spa- 
nish army  could  have  received  from  that  post. 
Did  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant, result  from  a hostile  disposition?  If  so,  he 
became  a party  in  the  war.  Or  was  it  the  effect  of 
imbecility,  as  his  professions  of  great  friendship 
would  imply?  If  so,  the  act  of  garrisoning  St. 
Marks  with  an  American  force,  bears  no  character 
of  hostility  to  Spain,  but  was  warranted  by  the  law 
of  nations — by  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  first 
law  of  nature — self-protection.  Had  the  governor 
of  West  Florida  maintained  the  neutral  character 
which  was  confidently  expected,  and  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  done,  the  Seminole  war  would  have 
here  ended,  and  our  Hag  would  not  have  been  un- 
furled in  that  territory.  The  Indian  establis\ments 
at  Mickasuky  and  Suwaney  broken  up-— their  vil- 
lages burnt — their  supplies  cut  off — Sr.  Marks  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops,  their  power  in  East  Florida 
was  entirely  annihilated. 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  the  war  was  ended, 
general  .lackson  had  ordered  the  Georgia  militia 
to  be  disbanded,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  re- 
turning himself,  with  the  7'ennessee  and  Kentucky 
volunteers,  when  he  learned  that  the  object  of  the 
campaign  was  not  yet  entirely  accomplished. 

The  vanquished  enemy  crossing  into  West 
Florida,  where  the  authorities  of  Spain  proved 
as  imbecile  as  in  the  eastern  province,  renew- 
ed their  depredations,  by  their  incursions  into 
the  adjoining  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  committing  murders  upon  our  frontier  set- 
tlers. Every  circumstance,  which  not  only  justi- 
fied the  act,  but  which  rendered  it  an  imperious 
duty  for  him  to  enter  the  Spanish  territory  of  East 
Florida,  was  equally  applicable  to  the  act  of  his 
crossing  the  Appalachicola,  to  break  down  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  West  Florida.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  circumstances  which  induced  the  entrance  into 
Pensacola,  rendered  its  occupancy  by  gen.  Jackson, 
if  possible,  yet  H\ore*palpably  necessary,  than  that  of 
St.  Marks.  Well  apprised  of  general  Jackson’s  ob- 
ject, that  he  had  not  entered  the  Fioridas  in  hos- 
tility to  Spain,  but  to  do  that  which  Spain  was 
bound  to  do,  both  by  treaty  and  by  the  laws  of 
of  nations,  to  give  security  to  our  own  citizens, 
within  our  own  territory,  by  destroying  the  power 
of  the  savage  foe;  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  in 
equal  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  of  hu- 
manity, succoured  those  enemies,  supplied  them 
with  munitions  of  war,  sheltered  and  conveyed 
from  the  hand  of  justice  those  of  them,  who  were 
returning  from  the  bloody  prey:  and  when  general 
Jackson  was  executing  the  righteous  mandates  of 
an  injured  and  indignant  nation  upon  them,  the 
governor  commanded  him  to  depart  from  the  ter- 
ritory, threatening  to  oppose  force  by  force*  should 
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he  not  comply.  Thus  circumstanced,  what  should 
general  Jackson  have  done?  Should  he  have  been 
induced,  by  the  unprovoked  and  gasconading  m - 
naces  of  a foreign  governor,  to  retrace  his  steps? 
Or  should  he  have  remained  stationary,  until  he 
could  have  despatched  a messenger  to  the  execu- 
tive, for  instructions  how  to  act?  This  would  have 
ill  become  an  American  general,  whose  movements 
were  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  and  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  fo- 
reign prince,  as  well  as  by  the  authority  of  his  own 
government. 

Should  he  have  left  it  in  quiet  possession  of  a 
savage  foe?  This  would  have  defeated  the  whole 
object  of  the  war.  There  was  but  one  course,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  which  he  could  pur- 
sue, consistently  with  the  honor  oi  the  nation,  and 
the  safety  of  its  frontier  citizens.  The  Governor 
of  West  Florida,  by  his  own  act,  had  become  a par 
ty  with  the  savages  in  the  war:  or  had,  at  least,  by 
his  imbecility,  forfeited  the  right  of  sovereignty 
within  the  territory;  and  the  occupancy  of  the  Span- 
ish posts  in  that  province,  by  General  Jackson,  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a sacred  duty 
which  he  owed  to  himself,  to  his  army,  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  to  his  country.  While  this  nation 
scrupulously  regards  the  dictates  of  justice,  in  her 
intercourse  with  all  nations,  civilized  and  savage, 
it  is  a duty  which  she  owes  to  her  own  character 
and  to  the  safety  of  her  citizens,  to  assert  her  rights 
and  avenge  her  wrongs,  in  relation  to  these  move- 
ments,  it  appears  to  your  committee,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  sanctioned  the  act  of  General  Jackson, 
in  the  occupancy  of  those  posts,  by  requiring  that 
condition,  which  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  treaty 
with  Spain  justify,  in  order  to  the  restoration  of  St. 
Marks;  and  if  Pensacola  is  not  held  subject  to  the 
same  condition,  this  does  not  imply  a relinquish- 
ment of  the  right,  but  should  be  regarded  as  the 
evidence  of  an  amicable  disposition  towards  Spain. 

The  committee  now  enter  upon  the  other  point; 
that,  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  foreign  insti- 
ga’ors,  Arbuthnotand  Ambrister— a subject  of  more 
delicacy  and  tenderness,  as  it  involves  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  individuals;  yet  of  equal  magnitude, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  of  equal  clear- 
ness. In  ancient  times,  when  barbarism  more  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  and  even  polished  hations  seem- 
ed unconscious  of  the  ties  of  humanity,  which  ought 
ever  to  bind  the  whole  family  of  mankind  in  tender- 
ness and  affection,  the  practice  obtained,  of  putting 
to  death  the  soldiers  and  even  the  citizens  of  a van- 
quished enemy,  by  the  sword,  and  even  by  the  pub 
lie  execution,  or  ofliolding  prisoners  of  war  in  sla- 
very for  life,  and  entailing  bondage  upon  their  poa- 
' terity.  But  the  progress  of  civilization,  aided  by 
the  benign  influence  of  Christianity,  has,  in  modern 
days,  produced  a radical  change,  highly  honorable 
to  the  civilized  world. 

In  consequence  of  this  principle,  it  follows,  that 
although,  wlien  one  nation  enters  into  war  with  ano- 
ther nation,  all  the  citizens  of  those  nations  «iay  be 
• considered,  in  some  respects,  as  enemies  to  all  the 
citizens  Of  the  other,  yet  they  have  not  a right,  in 
all  cases,  when  they  meet,  to  act  in  hostility  to  each 
other;  because  women,  children,  and  all  oihe  s who 
are  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  those  em- 
ployed in  rural  and  other  peaceful  occupations,  are 
not  the  proper  objects  of  hostility;  nor  is  it  admis- 
sible  to  take  the  lives  of  those  who  fall  into  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  after  they  have  surrender- 
ed; because  such  acts  are  now  unauthorized  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  ever  has  been  a violation  of  the 
laws  of  humanity.  So*  wlven  Armies  meet  in  the 


field  of  battle,  the  soldier,  who  lays  clown  his  arms 
and  asks  for  quarters,  is  entitled  to  his  life;  and 
the  same  to  garrisons  and  whole  armies;  if  they  of- 
fer to  capitulate,  in  cases  of  great  extremity,  it  is 
an  established  principle  in  the  laws  of  nations,  uni- 
versally acknowledged  where  civilization  prevails, 
that  their  lives  cannot  be  justly  taken,  unless  their 
gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  ren- 
der it  necessary  to  inflict  death  as  a punishment 
for  their  crimes.  But  death,  in  such  cases,  is  ne- 
ver the  righteous  fate  of  unsuccessful  war:  much 
less  are  peaceable  citizens,  unarmed,  pursuing  their 
lawful  avocations,  subject  to  death,  or  any  other 
acts  of  hostility  calculated  to  injure  them,  either 
in  their  persons  or  effects;  because  such  citizens  do 
not  offer  injury.  But,  from  this  general  principle 
and  universal  practice  among  Christian  nations, 
another  principle  arises,  as  universally  acknowledg- 
ed and  equally  consonant  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
nations,  that  when  a nation,  either  savage  or  civi- 
lized, departs  from  these  rules,  and  grossly  violates 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  humanity,  retaliation,  or 
reprisals,  are  always  justifiable,  often  useful,  and 
sometimes  essentially  necessary,  to  teach  the  of- 
fenders to  respect  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  to 
save  the  effusion  of  blood. 

In  such  cases,  where  the  guilty  persons  can  be 
taken  and  identified,  the  punishment  ought  to  fall 
exclusively  upon  them.  Yet  reprisals  are  not,  ne- 
cessarily, even  confined  to  the  persons  of  the  guil- 
ty; but  the  laws  of  war  justify  the  punishment  of 
the  offending  nation,  in  any  of  the  persons  of  thfe 
enemy.  This  nation,  ever  regarding  mercy  as  her 
delight,  has  heretofore  abstained  from  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  though  the  principle  was  recognized 
in  the  case  of  Capt.  Asgill,  in  the  revolutionary 
war;  and  by  President  Madison,  in  which  it  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  legislature,  in  the  late  war. 
When  at  war  with  savages,  who  respect  no  rule, 
and  are  governed  by  no  laws;  whose  known  mode 
of  warfare  is  indiscriminate  murder  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions,  it  is  a well  established  prin- 
ciple, that  their  crimes  may  be  lawfully  punished 
in  the  persons  of  any  of  their  people;  and  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  any  civilized  nation,  by  engag- 
ing in  their  warfare,  either  in  personal  hostility  or 
by  instigating,  aiding,  and  abetting  them,  thereby 
identifying  themselves  with  the  savages,  belong  to 
their  nation  during  the  continuance  of  such  en- 
gagements, and  are,  by  the  true  and  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  subject  to  the 
same  treatment.  When  reprisals  shall  be  made  by 
inflicting  retaliatory  punishment  upon  foreigners 
thus  identified  with  savages,  it  is  justifiable  upon 
the  principle  of  reprisals  alone , and  not  because 
they  become  outlaws  and  pirates;  for  the  laws  of 
nations  justify  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  nation 
in  entering  the  service  of  another  nation;  and,  dur- 
ing such  service,  they  are  considered  as  parts  ot* 
the  nation  which  they  serve,  subject  to  the  same 
treatment,  in  ail  respects,  as  if  they  were  its  natu 
ral  citizens  or  subjects. 

It  was  upon  tl  is  principle  that  the  Marquis  dela 
Fayette,  Baron  Steuben  and  1>§  Kalb,  and  General 
Kosciusko,  entered  the  American  service  in  the  re- 
volutionary war,  which  was  never  considered  as  a 
just  occasion  for  war,  by  Great  Britain,  against 
France,  Prussia,  or  Poland:  nor  yet  as  a cause  for 
regarding  them  in  the  character  of  outlaws  and  pi- 
rates. Bui,  had  these  distinguished  men  fallen  in- 
to the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  the  laws  of  war  would 
have  entitled  them  to  the  same  tenderness,  and 
subjected  them  to  the  same  conditions  as  native 
Americans.  The  same  principle  is  equally  applica. 
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ble  to  those  who  enter  into  tne  service  of  the  sa- 
vages. 

The  universal  principle  of  savage  warfare,  elicit, 
ed  by  their  general  practice,  is  that  of  the  mo9t 
cruel  and  aggravated  murder;  not  only  of  their  en- 
emies taken  in  arms,  but  also  of  peaceful  unarmed 
citizens,  helpless  females,  tender  infants.  If  in- 
stances have  been  known  wherein  they  have  spar- 
ed the  lives  of  persons  falling  into  their  power, 
these  instances  have  been  too  few  in  number,  com- 
pared with  the  massacres  which  they  have  commit- 
ted, desolating  whole  settlements,  and  murdering 
whole  garrisons,  to  give  an  opposite  character  to 
their  general  practice. 

The  desolation  and  ruin  of  the  Wyoming  settle- 
ment, in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  recent  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mims  and  on  the  River  Raisin,  in 
perfect  accordance  with  their  general  history,  from 
the  commencement  of  our  national  existence,  fur- 
nish sufficient  demonstration  of  this  fact. 

Alexander  Arbuthnot  was  taken  as  a resident  a- 
mong  the  savages,  with  whom  he  had  identified 
himself,  by  acting  as  their  agent,  exciting  them  to 
the  war,  aiding,  abetting,  and  supplying  them  with 
the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  Robert  C.  Ambrister 
was  taken  in  their  actual  service,  as  a leader  and 
commander  of  their  forces;  by  which,  as  well  as  by 
aiding,  abetting,  comforting,  and  supplying  them, 
he  was  also  identified  with  the  savages.  Agrees 
bly  to  these  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the 
committee  are  fully  of  opinion,  that  General  Jack- 
son,  as  commander  of  the  army,  had  the  right  to 
exercise  upon  them  the  law  of  retaliation,  without 
the  intervention  of  a court  martial  However  cau- 
tiously this  rule  should  be  exercised,  and  desira- 
ble as  mercy  always  is,  whenever  it  can  be  exercis- 
ed with  safety,  this  godlike  virtue  has  its  bounds, 
beyond  which,  its  exercise  would  be  a perversion 
to  justice;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  the  repeated 
murders  which  had  been  committed  upon  our  citi- 
zens, the  many  bloody  trophies  of  their  cruelties 
found  at  Mickasuky.and  their  persisting  in  hostility 
against  the  repeated  warnings  and  threats,  which 
bad  been  held  out  to  them,  bore  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  General  Jackson,  that  the  exercises  of  the 
law  of  retaliation  had  become  necessary  to  the  fu- 
ture safety  of  bis  fellow  citizens. 

But  he  chose  to  submit  the  case  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  decision  of  a court  martial,  composed  of 
distinguished  officers,  by  whom  Alexander  Arbuth- 
hot  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  which  sentence 
was  confirmed  and  executed.  By  the  same  tribu- 
nal, Robert  C.  Ambrister  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
condemned  to  be  shot;  but,  upon  reconsideration 
they  changed  the  sentence  to  that  of  corporal  pu' 
nishfP.ent  and  confinement  to  hard  labor.  The  re’ 
consideration  was  disapproved  by  general  Jackson* 
and  the  first  sentence  confirmed  and  executed.  On 
this  last  point  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  correctfor  general  Jackson, 
after  submitting  the  case  to  a court  martial,  not 
only  to  examine  the  facts  as  to  his  guilt, but  to  de- 
termine, the  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  to  have  ac- 
quiesced in  their  final  and  only  legal  decision  as  a 
court.  But,  in  this,  the  committee  are  satisfied 
that  general  Jackson  did  not  transcend  the  power 
warranted  by  the  law  of  retaliation — the  prisoner’s 
own  confession,  and  the  evidence  produced,  going 
to  establish  the  facts  which  justified  its  applica- 
tion. And  though  the  principles  of  national  law, 
involved  in  this  war,  would  have  authorised  a more 
extensive  sacrifice,  even  on  the  persons  of  the  in- 
nocent, yet  the  committee  deem  it  a matter  of 
great  felicitation,  that  punishment  fell  upon  the 


guilty  alone;  and  that  the  object  is  effected,  with 
so  limited  an  example  of  justice.  Under-  this  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  can  discover 
much  which  merits  applause,  and  little  that  de- 
serves censure;  and,  from  the  incalculable  benefits 
resulting  to  the  nation,  from  the  faithful  and  dis- 
tinguished services  of  general  Jackson  and  the  offi- 
cers and  me*i  who  served  under  his  command,  in 
terminating  finally  \heSeminnle  war,  are  of  opinion 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
try.” 

The  report  having  been  read — 

With  a view  to  give  the  report  and  the  substi- 
tute an  early  discussion,  Mr.  Cobb  moved  that  these 
papers,  which  involved  principles  of  great  conse- 
quence, should  be  referred  to  a committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union.  Mr.  Floyd  was 
willing  to  meet  the  discussion,  but  wished  the  re- 
ference made  as  customary  to  a committee  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  Strother  proposed  that  they  should  be 
laid  upon  the  table:  he  was  not  for  acting  hastily' 
upon  them.  Mr.  Poindexter  deprecated  precipita- 
tion— but  unwilling  for  a moment  that  the  report 
from  the  military  committee  should  be  considered 
as  the  will  of  the  house,  lie  wished  the  discussion 
to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  JHercer  ap- 
proved of  the  report,  and  proposed  that  a day- 
should  be  named  ior  the  house  to  consider  it.  Mr. 
Smyth,  of  Va.  of  a different  opinion  respecting  the 
report,  proposed  that  it  should  be  taken  up  on 
Monday  next.  Mr.  Desha  wished  the  papers  to  lie 
on  the  table.  Mr.  Johnson , of  Ky.  suggested  the 
propriety  of  a general  concurrence  in  the  commit- 
ment of  the  report  and  the  amendment— to  debate, 
it  now  was  only  consuming  the  time  of  the  house. 

After  some  further  remarks,  from  Messrs.  Floyd 
Cobb  and  Strother , in  support  of  their  respective 
opinions,  and  some  conversation  on  a point  of  order, 
the  question  on  referring  the  report  of  the  military 
committee  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union  was  carried  without  a division. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Desha , the  paper  offered  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  as  a substitute,  was  then 
referred  to  the  same  committee,  and 

Mr.  Tallmadge  gave  notice  that,  if  no  one  else 
did,  he  should,  on  Monday  next,  move  to  go  into  a 
committee  on  the  whole  on  this  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert , the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  instructed  to  report  to'!  the  house  a 
statement  of  the  debts,  credits  and  funds  of  all  the 
banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  not  embraced  in 
resolution  of  the  house  a few  days  ago. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  commissioners,  with  sundry  state- 
ments in  relation  to  the  navy  pension  fund,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  l«id  before  the  house  another  letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  transmitting  sundry 
papers,  being  copies  of  letters  and  extracts  of  let- 
ters to  the  commanding  naval  officers,  which  con- 
tain ail  the  instructions  which  have  issued  from 
the  navy  department  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
congress  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  pas- 
sed on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1807,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  the  house  on  the  4th  instant. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
the  military  establishment  for  the  year  1819,  was 
read  the  third  time;  and  the  question  on  its  pas- 
sage was  decided,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  a vote  of  107  to  .57- 

QCj^Our  sheet  is  full:  we  cutoff  the  proceedings  re- 
luctantly, though  not  important -many  articles 

prepared  are  postponed*- 
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(Xj’We  have  vainly  endeavored  to  keep  pace 
with  time,  in  registering  t!ie  documents  and  things 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  present  volume  of 
this  work,  and  reluctantly  determined  to  pub- 
lish a large  SUPPLEMENT  therefor,  price  one  dol 
lar , which  shall  be  ready  for  delivery  very  soon  af- 
ter the  volume  is  finished.  The  resolution  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  preserve  the  general  cha- 
racter and  utility  of  the  Register — which  we  de- 
sire may  always  stand  pre-eminent  as  a book  of 
reference. 

Our  materials  for  such  supplement  are  very 
abundant.  It  will  contain  many  official  reports  of 
the  general  and  state  governments — debates,  mes- 
sages and.speeches — law  cases  and  decisions — and 
generally,  serve  as  a receptacle  of  those  things 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
volume  if  we  had  had  room  for  them.  It  will  con- 
sist of  twelve  sheets,  printed  on  the  type  common- 
ly used,  to  get  in  as  much  as  possible. 

Gentlemen  who  have  not  given  us  standing  or- 
ders to  send  them  everything  published  as  ap- 
pertaining to  our  work,  will  please  to  give  direc- 
tions for  this  supplement.  Only  2 500  copies  will 
be  printed. 

(fj'The  great  length  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives, appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  prevents  us  fi  om  giving  our  valedictory  to 
banking,  “as  the  feuding  subject  discussed  in  the 
Register”  at  present — and,  as  all  the  documents  ac- 
companying that  report  must  be  published,  we  ex- 
pect to  be  too  much  cramped  to  do  it  for  sometime 
to  come. 

Of  this  report  it  is  not  needful  to  say  any  thing 
just  now.  It  demands  a careful  perusal.  We  ap- 
prehend that  it  is  the  most  laborious  document 
ever  presented  by  a congressional  committee.  How 
great  must  have  been  the  difficulty  to  make  an  in- 
telligent abstract  of  a redundancy  of  materials,  so 
hard  of  comprehension  except  by  the  initiated,  as 
those  that  belong  to  the  speculation!  We  learn  that 
•Mr»  Spencer's  health  nearly  fell  a sacrifice  to  the 
Herculean  task. 

But — we  have  room  only  to  request  our  readers 
to  compare  the  things  which  we  have  urged  for  the 
last  nine  months,  with  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
committee— and  especially  to  recommend  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  Southern  Patriot  that  he  revises  his 
article  of  the  13th  inst.  in  which  he  insinuates  that 
we  have  rather  delivered  ourselves  “in  the  spirit  of 
a parlizan,”  than  as  if  “anxious  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.”  3 

On  the  receipt  of  the  report  at  Philadelphia, 
it  is  stated  that  the  stock  fell  io  93;  at  New 
York  to  97.  There  is  but  a small  portion  of  it  held 
in  the  latter  place.  We  have  not  heard  that  it  has 
any  price  in  Baltimore. 

When  congress  shall  be  called  upon  to  act  on 
the  report  of  the  committee,  the  most  deliberate 
judgment  will  be  jr*quisite  to  steer  us  safely 
between  the  ScylJa  and  Gharybdis,  which  the 
bank  has  cast  us  into  the  neighborhood  of.  But,  fiat 
justicia! 

Vox.  XV. 50. 


CONGRESS. 

qjr*The  want  of  room  compelled  us  to  break  off 
our  account  of  the  proceedings  of  congress  very 
abruptly  last  week— to  keep  the  journal  couip  te, 
we  have  resumed  it  at  the  place  which  we  stopped 
at. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Continuation  of  the  proceedings,  Tuesday  Jan.  12. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
the  military  establishment  for  the  year  1819,  was 
read  the  third  time;  and  the  question  on  its  pas- 
sage was  decided,  bv  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  affirma- 
tive, by  a vote  of  107  to  57 

[The  ground  of  the  opposition  to  this  bill,  is  the 
clause  it  contains  specifically  appropriating  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  extra  pay  for  the  soldier-’ 
work  in  the  repairs  and  construction  of  roads;  thi» 
provision  being  considered  to  involve  the  princi- 
ple of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  general  go- 
vernment to  make  roads  within  the  several  states 
Had  this  clause  been  excepted,  it  is  supposed  tha 
biil  would  have  passed  nem.  con.] 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
ofthe  whole,  Mr  Pitkin  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill 
‘■respecting  the  military  establishment.” 

[The  bill  provides  h r some  alterations  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  corps  of  engineers — and  contains 
several  arrangements  for  other  departments  ofthe 
army.] 

After  debate,  the  first  section  of  the  bill  was 
stricken  ovt~7Sjto  52  In  the  house,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

After  considering  certain  private  claims — 

The  speaker  communicated  to  the  house  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a 
statement  ofthe  debts  credits  and  funds  of  the 
banks  ofthe  district  of  Columbia,  rendered  in  obe- 
dience to  a resolution  of  this  house,  of  the  7th  in- 
stant; and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday , Jan.  13 — Several  reports  on,  private 
petitions,  &c.  were  received,  and  variously  dispos- 
ed of. 

Mr.  Middleton , from  the  committee  on  that  part 
of  the  president’s  message  which  relates  to  the  illi- 
cit introduction  of  slaves,  reported  a bill,  “in  addi- 
tion to  the  act  for  the  prohibition  of  the  siave 
trade;”  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

A bill  to  authorise  the  sale  cf  the  open  space  be- 
tween one  of  the  squares  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  Pennsylvania  avenue,  occupied  much  of  the 
time  of  the  house  this  day.  After  debate,  the  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  house  was  chiefly  occupied  until  it  adjourn- 
ed on  sundry  private  claims. 

Thursday , Jan.  14. — Several  reports  being  re- 
ceived— 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newton,  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution  instructing 
them  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  fixing  a 
standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  U.  States  he 
requested  to  inform  the  House  (unless  the  com  mu 
nication  of  the  information  be,  in  his  opinion,  in 
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compatible  with  the  public  interest)  whether  any 
application  has  been  made  by  any  of  the  indepen 
dent  governments  of  South  America,  to  have  a mi 
nister  or  consul-general  accredited  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  IJnited  States,  and  what  was  the  an- 
swer given  to  such  application. 

After  the  transaction  of  a variety  of  business,  of 
not  much  immediate  importance  to  notice  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  the  im- 
portant bill  reported  at  the  last  session,  for  the  or- 
ganization and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  bill  was  read  through;  when  the  committee 
rose,  reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave  to  sit 
again,  leaving  this  the  business  of  course  for  to 
morrow;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  15.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
punishing  as  spies  white  men  who  may  be  found 
instigating  the  Indians  to  hostilities  or  fighting  with 
them  against  the  U.  States. 

On  the  question  being  taken,  the  resolution  was 
negatived  by  a large  majority. 

Mr.  Sergeant  offered  for  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of 
enacting  a general  ordinance,  whereby  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  shall 
be  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
exterior  to  the  original  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  the  basis  of  all  governments  hereafter  to 
be  established  therein. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  ta- 
ble. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pindall , a committee  was  or- 
dered to  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency ofproviding  by  law  for  delivering  up  persons 
held  to  labor,  or  service,  in  any  of  the  stales  or  ter- 
ritories, who  shall  escape  into  any  other  state  or 
territory;  and  that  the  same  committee  have  leave 
to  report  by  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  New  ton,  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make 
any  amendment  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
coins  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  coins,  were 
instructed  to  enquire  also  into  the  expediency  of 
fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  on  Mr.  Har- 
rison's bill  to  provide  for  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  militia. 

After  some  time  spent  therein  the  committee 
rose,  and  had  leave  to  sit  again. 

After  refusing  by  a vote  of  54  to  50,  to  adjourn 
oyer  to  Monday, 

The  house  adjourned. 

Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Saturday , Jan.  16,  1819.  Mr.  Spencer , from  the 
c'pmmittee  appointed  to  investigate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  made  the 
following  repor': 

The  committee  appointed  to  inspect  the  books 
and  to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  directions  to  report 
thereon,  and  to  report  whether  the  provisions  of 
its  charter  have  been  violated  or  not,  respectfully 
report— 

That,  under  the  leave  granted  by  the  house,  the 
cThmitiittee  repaired  to  Philadelphia  and  there  per- 


sonally inspected  the  books  of  the  bank;  and  .is  a 
further  means  of  examining  its  proceedings,  they 
interrogated,  on  oath,  the  president,  the  cashier, 
all  the  directors  of  the  bank  whose  attendance 
could  be  obtained,  and  several  ofi's  clerks  and 
officers.  Examinations  also  have  been  made  at  the 
office  at  Ualtimore,  at  Richmond,  and  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  order  to  obtain  specific  information 
upon  certain  subjects  on  which  the  hooks  of  the 
parent  bank  were  necessarily  deficient.  From 
these  enquiries,  conducted  with  great  labor,  and, 
the  committee  trust,  with  great  care,  they  have  col- 
lected a mass  of  inf  rmation  which  they  now  sub» 
mit  to  the  house,  and  which  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  this  report.  This  information  con- 
sists of  tables,  statements,  and  extracts  made  by 
the  committee  from  the  books  of  the  bark,  or  by 
them  compared  with  those  books  and  verified;  and 
of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  of  letters  from 
the  president  of  the  institution. 

The  committee  are  aware,  that  from  these  sour- 
ces of  information  various  important  inferences  may 
be  drawn,  and  upon  them  the  most  interesting  op: 
nions  may  be  predicated;  it  has  been  their  inten- 
tion, however,  to  go  no  further  than  was  required 
by  the  resolution  of  the  house;  to  avoid  speculative 
opinions  on  general  subjects;  and  to  confine  them- 
selves to  what  they  deemed  practical  objects  of  en- 
quiry, which  they  settled  among  themselves  previ- 
ous to  entering  upon  the  investigation  These  ob- 
jects seemed  to  divide  themselves  into  two  clas- 
ses: those  which  related  to  the  general  management 
of  the  bank,  and  the  conduct  of  its  officers;  and 
those  which  were  connected  with  the  question  of  a 
violation  of  its  charter. 

As  to  the  general  management  of  the  concerns  of 
the  institution — among  the  points  of  enquiry  which 
appeared  to  be  most  immediately  interesting,  were 
those  which  relat  ed  to  the  refusal  of  the  bank  and 
its  offices  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  at  ar.y  other 
place  than  that  where  they  were  made  payable,  and 
to  the  practice  of  selling  drafts  on  each  other. 

It  appears  that  the  directors  of  the  bank,  on  its 
first  institution, and  up  to  the  28th  of  August,  1818, 
strenously  endeavored  to  redeem  its  notes  at  all  its 
offices,  indiscriminately,  north  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.  On  the  7th  day  of  January,  1817,  it 
commenced  operations  by  discounting  notes  on 
pledged  stock,  and  to  stockholders  only,  and  by 
the  issue  of  its  bills.  The  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury  department  had  repeatedly  urged  the 
commencement  of  operations,  with  the  laudable 
view,  as  it  appears,  of  hastening  the  redemption, 
by  the  state  hanks,  of  their  notes,  in  specie.  Vide 
letters  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the 
president  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  15  h August 
and  29th  November,  1816,  marked  I.  II  Efforts  on 
the  pari  of  the  treasury  to  induce  the  local  banks 
that  measure,  appear*  to  have  been  abortive, until  the 
bank  of  the  U.  States  made  certain  propositions 
which  induced  negociaiions  between  it  and  the  state 
institutions, which  finally  resulted  in  a compact  con* 
tained  in  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors, 
of  the  3lst  January,  1817,  herewith  submitted,  and 
marked  III;  and  in  order  to  exhibit  bow  far  the 
bank  complied  with  the  compact,  a statement  of  the 
loans  and  of  notes  issued,  up  to  the  20th  February, 
1817,  is  submitted,  marked  IV 

It  can  be  necessary,  only,  to  refer  to  the  state 
of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country  at  this  period. 
The  notes  of  the  state  banks  were  variously  de- 
preciatedjSome  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  while  others 
were  at  a premium.  The  excessive  issue  of  paper 
by  the  local  banks,  had  caused  an  unnatural  and  ar- 
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tificial  depreciatio  • of  such  paper,  which  required 
only  time,  and  moderate  but  sleady  reductions,  to 
restore,  rot  to  an  uniform  par,  but  to  its  true  va- 
lue. Under  these  circumstance s,  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  had,  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
1817,  (vide  statement  marked  V)  §8,848,000  due 
to  it  from  the  state  barks  at  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  With  such  a credit,  constant- 
ly accumulating  by  the  transfer  of  the  treasury 
funds,  and  by  the  payment  of  its  second  instalment 
in  the  notes  of  the  state  banks,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States  bank  to  have  coerced  the  local 
institutions  into  a moderate  and  reasonable  reduc- 
tion of  their  circulating  notes.  An  attempt  to  do 
so  was  made  hv  the  compact,  HI;  and,  although  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  anx- 
ious to  effect  the  object,  it  did  not  persevere  in 
this  design.  By  its  subsequent  acts,  it  improvi- 
dently  afforded  a temptation,  to  the  western  banks 
particularly,  to  extend  their  circulation  of  notes, 
by  insisting  on  its  branches  paying  out  their  own 
notes,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  state  bank*; 
and  on  their  delivering  drafts  on  the  eastern  cities, 
whenever  it  could  be  done,  to  prevent  the  remit- 
tance of  their  own  notes.  The  branch  notes,  and 
the  drafts  issued  in  consequence  of  those  instruc- 
tions, were  swept  away  by  the  facility  of  remittance 
thus  unwarily  given,  as  well  as  by  the  ordinary 
balance  of  trade.  A vacuum  in  the  circulation  was 
thus  produced,  which  could  be  supplied  only  by 
the  local  notes,  which  were  readily  received  by  the 
offices  of  the  bank  of  the  Ui’ed  States,  and  were 
retained  by  them  as  a fund  upon  which  interest  was 
charged  to  the  state  banks  — The  letter  of  the 
president,  marked  VI.  exhibits  the  course  pursued 
by  the  bank  in  this  respect. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  received  from 
the  treasury  the  notes  of  the  local  institutions,  in 
many  cases,  as  special  deposits  to  be  paid  out  in  si- 
milar bills.  From  April,  1817,  to  this  time,  the 
amount  so  received  appears,  from  statement  VH. 
to  be  §2,752,750,  of  which  87.341  continues  on 
hand,  leaving  2,665,409  as  the  amount,  voluntarily 
assumed  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
committee  have  not  found  any  evidence  of  the 
bank  having  attempted  to  oppress  the  state  banks, 
either  by  wanton  demands  of  specie,  or  by  the 
rejection  of  their  notes.  Much  complaint  has  in- 
deed existed,  but  in  the  instances  which  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  the  state 
bar  ks  have  been  in  the  wrong,  and  some  of  them 
at  the  westward  have  refused  the  most  equitable 
propositions  of  the  bank,  and  have  met  its  demands 
for  its  just  dues  with  complaints  and  reproaches. 
It  was  not  intended  to  trouble  the  house  with 
any  of  the  various  letters  which  have  passed  on 
that  subject,  but  as  the  president  of  the  bank  trans- 
mitted a letter  from  the  office  at  Charleston,  ex- 
hibiting the  conduct  of  the  local  banks  ill  that 
place,  it  is  presented  to  the  house,  marked  VIII. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  instead  of 
conducting  with  the  alleged  rigor  towards  the  state 
banks,  the  bank  of  the  United  S ales  is  liable  to  the 
more  serious  charge  of  having  increased  the  amount 
of  rotes  in  circulation,  by  its  acceptance  of  them 
in  those  places, where  it  was  known  they  would  not 
be  redeemed  in  specie,  and  by  making  them,  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  the  only  circulating  me 
dium  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Its  forbearance 
to  the  state  hanks  is  vindicated  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  only  means  to  induce  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments.  This  effect,  if  really 
owing  to  that  cause,  has  been  proved  to  be  but 
temporary,  and  experiende  has  shewn,  that,  at  the 
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same  time,  or  soon  after  the  refusal  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  to  receive  the  notes  of  its 
offices,  many  of  the  state  banks  began  to  suspend 
and  evade  tl.eir  specie  payments. 

So  long  as  the  notes  of  each  office  were  payable 
at  all  the  others,  and  the  office  issuing  them  was 
not  exclusively  liable  for  their  redemption,  the  dis- 
counts at  those  places,  against  which  there  w*s  a ba- 
lance of  'rade,  became  larger  in  proportion  to  their 
indemnity  against  demands.  As  the  notes  of  the 
offices  were  rapidly  carried  oft',  the  payment  oftlvse 
discounts  was  necessarily  made  in  the  notes  of  the 
local  institutions;  ami  thus  it  was  one  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  the  old  system,  to  increase  the  debtsof  the 
state  banks  to  the  offices  ofthebankof  the  United 
States  at  those  places.  The  demands  of  the  bank 
were  suffered  to  accumulate  improperly,  instead  of 
being  gradually  reduced,  as  specie  was  required 
at  other  offices,  and  in  smalt  quantities  that  would 
not  have  been  felt.  Their  reduction  was  not  in- 
sisted on  sufficiently  early;  and,  when  the  bank 
began  to  call  for  specie,  its  demands  were  so  con- 
siderable as  not  only  to  expose  the  local  banks, 
but  the  citizens  in  their  vicinity,  generally,  to  very 
severe  pressure. 

By  substituting  the  credit  of  individuals  for  the 
payment  of  the  second  instalment, which  will  be 
presently  stated,  instead  of  coin  or  the  notes  of  state 
banks,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  a great  mea- 
sure  deprived  i'self  of  Ihe  early  and  prompt  check 
which  the  possession  of  those  notes  would  have  af. 
forded,  to  the  more  extensive  increase  of  local  pa- 
per. In  July,  1817,  the  debts  due  from  the  state 
banks  are  reduced  to  §3,972,000,  while  the  note* 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  circulation, 
amounted  to  §4,754,000;  by  which  it  might  have 
been  subjected  to  embarrassments  arising  from 
the  calls  of  the  local  institutions.  The  committee 
think  it  evident,  from  this  result,  that  the  bank 
did  not  exercise,  with  sufficient  energy,  the  power 
! which  it  possessed,  and  might  have  retained,  but 
rather  afforded  inducements  to  the  state  banks 
to  extend  the  amount  of  their  circulating  notes,  anti 
thus  increased  one  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to 
correct. 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  addressed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  to  the  president  of  the  bank, 
they  were  furnished  with  his  views,  and  a letter 
from  the  office  at  B ston,  marked  iX,  and  were  re- 
ferred to  a report  of  the  committee  of  directors  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1818,  marked  X.  These  docu- 
ments exhibit  the  reasons  of  the  bank  for  adopting 
the  resolutions  of  that  date,  by  which  the  notes  of 
the  offices  were  refused  acceptance.  I .>  the  letter 
of  the  Boston  office  much  stress  in  placed  upon  the 
large  accumulation  of  paper  and  draf.s  at  Boston, 
issued  by  the  southern  and  western  offices.  And 
this  became  an  important  object  of  enquiry.  The 
books  of  the  parent  bank  do  not  furnish  informa- 
tion respecting  the  drafts  made  by,  and  upon,  the 
offices,  excepting  those  which  were  made  on  it. 
And  the  committee  have  not  ascertained  their 
amount,  except  at  the  offices  in  Baltimore  and  this 
city.  From  the  local  situation  of  Baltimore,  the 
statements  obtained  at  that  office,  marked  XI.  Xir, 
may  be  considered  as  furnishing  sufficient  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  expressed  bythe  Bos- 
ton office.  To  the  office  at  Boston,  its  debt  fluctu- 
ated between  §34,000  and  §215,000,  until  May 
last,  since  which  it  has  been  indebted  to  Baltimore 
from  §500  to  §57,000.  Its  debt  to  the  office  at  New 
York  has  varied  from  §100,000  to  §1,947.000,  and, 
until  October  last,  it  has  generally  owed  that  office 
more  than  §.1,500,000.-  At  that  time  lire  ‘Nfew 
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York  office  v/as  brought  in  debt  to  Baltimore 
§97,278;  its  debt  in  November  last  v/as  §10,948. 

T .e  explanation  of  these  extraordinary  reduc- 
tions of  the  Baltimore  debts  is  given  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  treasury  drafts  on  the  north  being 
delivered  directly  to  the  Baltimore  office,  or  sent 
to  it  through  the  office  at  this  city; and  by  a check  on 
New  York  far  more  than  a million,  given  by  the  pa- 
rent ba(ik  in  payment  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange, 
hereinafter  mentioned.  The  Baltimore  debt  to  the 
parent  bank  has  varied  from  1,500,000  to  nine  mil- 
lions, and  has  generally  exceeded  six  millions. 
Notwithstanding  these  heavy  debts  to  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  the  drafts  of  the  Balti 
more  office  on  those  places  continued  uninterrupt- 
ed and  excessive  in  amount:  that  office  was  ori- 
ginally supplied  with  notes  to  the  amount  of  872,000 
dolHiv,  nd  had  returned  to  it  from  Philadelphia 
§1.697,000,  in  its  notes,  and  yet  it  is  stated  by  the 
t at  it  never  had  a sufficient  quantity  of 
notes  o meet  its 'demands;  that  they  did  not  re- 
ro;uu  twenty* four  hours  in  the  office,  but  were 
constantly  remitted  to  the  north  with  the  drafts 
which  it  issued.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  a 
comparison  of  the  stat  ements  referred  to,  connected 
with  tli ese  facts,  that  the  drafts  from  Baltimore, 
given  for  the  proceeds  ot  notes  discounted,  were 
unwarrantably  large,  and  much  more  than  the  ba- 
lance of-trade  required.  In  a letter  of  the  president, 
dated  .Tune  27, 1817,  he  observes,  “the  directors, 
considering  (among  other  tilings  mentioned)  the 
low  state  of  the  specie  and  individual  deposites 
at  your  office,  and  the  magnitude  of  your  dis- 
counts and  those  of  this  bank,  ns  well  for  Balti- 
more as  this  place,  and  the  very  inadequate  and 
dispropoinioned  amount  of  discounts  to  which 
the1  office  at  New  York  has  been  restricted  in 
consequence  of  the  daily  and  excessive  drafts 
from  your  office  and  this  bank,  which  has  become 
the  subject  of  great  animadversion,”  direct  that 
the  then  amount  of  discounts  should  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Tne  same  language  is  held  in  other  let- 
ters (XII.  XIV.)  but  it  terminated  in  unavailing 
remonstrances;  the  Baltimore  office  continued  its 
drafts  and  its  discounts,  and  drained  the  specie 
from  the  northern  offices.  And  such  was  the 
want  of  firmness  or  of  foresight  in  the  parent 
board,  that,  after  finding  its  repeated  remonstran- 
ces disregarded,  it  never  removed  one  of  the  of- 
fending directors,  and  took  no  effectual  step  to 
control  them,  until  the  adoption  of  the  general  re 
solutions  of  August  28,  1818,  forbidding  the  offices 
to  draw  on  each  other. 

The  effect  of  these  excessive  drafts  on  the 
northern  offices  was  to  compel  the  constant  re 
mittance  of  specie  there,  to  cripple  them  in  all 
their  operations,  to  limit  their  discounts  co  a tri- 
fling amount,  to  cause  the  revenue  paid  there,  and 
which  would  itself  have  been  a capital  for  bu 
siness,  to  be  drawn  southward,  thus  compelling 
their,  to  deny  to  the  debtors  of  the  government 
an>  indulgence  or  accommodation  in  their  pay- 
ments; to  bring  those  offices  into  debt  with  the 
state  banks,  to  produce  a general  depression  of 
credit  a d a severe  pressure  for  money  Those 
places  were,  in  fact,  made  tributary  to  Baltimore: 
and  ad  their  me;  ns  and  energies  were  required  to 
supply  its  extravagant  issues. 

A sudden  reduction  of  die  Baltimore  debt  to  the 
northern  offices  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
March  and  April  last,  and  within  a few  months  past 
those  offices  have  been  brought  in  debt  ton.  This 
js  •accounted  for  by  the  cashier  of  that  office,  by 
saying  that  it  arose  principally  from  treasury  drafts 


and  by  the  sales  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  Drafts 
were  given,  in  some  instances,  and  to  considerable 
amounts,  directly  to  Baltimore  on  the  northern 
offices,  and,  in  other  instances,  such  drafts  went 
through  the  office  in  this  city.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  these  drafts  were  given  by  the  treasu- 
ry with  a knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  or 
with  a view  to  draw  the  revenue  collected  at  the 
north  to  Baltimore,  merely  to  aid  that  office  in 
paying  its  debts.  Yet  such  was  the  effect,  and,  al- 
though it  enabled  Baltimore  to  continue  its  large 
discounts,  it  impoverished  the  northern  offices,  and 
the  cities  where  they  were  established  were  made? 
to  feel  the  pressure.  The  Baltimore  debt  to  the 
parent  bank  will  h?  found  to  have  regularly  in- 
creased with  the  reduction  of  its  debts  to  the  other 
offices,  until  it  remitted  1.007,000  dollars  in  bills 
of  exchange  on  London;  which  remittance  is  con- 
nected, by  the  testimony  of  J W.  ATCulloh,  esq. 
with  the  negociation  explained  in  the  letter  of  the 
president,  XV.  The  loan  which  resulted  from  that 
negociation  was  on  a pledge  of  stock  that  had  been 
pledged  at  Baltimore;  the  bank  assumed  it  and  re- 
ceived the  bills  of  exchange,  and  paid  for  them,  by 
giving  a check  on  the  New  York  office  for  the 
amount,  at  the  time  the  Baltimore  office  was  in- 
debted to  the  parent  bank  more  than  six  millions  of 
dollars. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  pressure 
of  the  Baltimore  office  upon  those  more  north,  was 
owing  to  its  being  pressed  by  the  southern  and 
western  offices.  The  fact  will  however  appear 
from  the  table  XT,  that  until  September  last  it  was 
indebted  to  the  offifce  at  Lexington,  that  the  debts 
ofCincinnati,  Chillicothe  and  Louisvilleto  it  were 
small  in  amount,  and  that  the  only  office  which  has 
constantly  owed  it  is  New  Orleans,  and  that  not  to 
a large  amount  until  lately. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  to  result,  that 
the  embarrassments  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States, 
in  receiving  the  notes  of  ail  its  offices,  did  not  arise 
so  much  from  the  fair  and  ordinary  balance  of 
trade  which  might- have  been  calculated  and  pro- 
vided  for,  as  from  the  excessive  discounts  granted 
at  some  of  the  offices,  particularly  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  drafts  consequent  upon  those 
discounts  which  were  made  upon  the  other  offices. 
From  the  correspondence  of  the  bank  with  its  of- 
fices, it  is  obvious  that  this  was  the  opinion  of  the 
directors  and  the  officers;  it  is  distinctly  assigned 
as  one  of  the  grounds  for  refusing  the  notes  of  the 
offices  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  X;  and  it  is 
more  strongly  urged  in  ffie  letter  of  the  Boston 
office  submitted  ami  adopted  by  the  president,  IX, 
and  is  eloquently  enforced  in  several  of  his  letters. 

This  committee  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  an 
uniformly  equal  currency  could  have  been  main- 
tained under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances: 
they  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  hopeless,  but  they  consider  its 
abandonment  at  the  time,  as  having  been  produced 
by  the  causes  before  stated.  The  efforts  of  the 
bank  to  meet  the  payment  of  its  notes  at  all  its 
offices  north  of  Charleston,  were  certainly  great, 
and  particularly  at  New  Yurk  and  Boston,  as  will 
appear  from  the  resolutions,  marked  XVI,  and  the 
account  of  specie  remitted,  XVII.  The  relinquish- 
ment of  the  attempt  was  involuntarily  and  reluc- 
tant. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  cashier  and  tellers  of 
the  bank,  the  teller  of  the  bank  of  Norlh  Ameri- 
ca, and  of  the  cashier  and  teller  of  the  office  at 
Baltimore,  it  will  appear,  very  satisfactorily,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  bank  and  that  office,  in  adopt- 
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ing  the  new  system  of  refusing  the  noies  of  the 
branches,  was  perfectly  fair  and  equitable;  that 
the  bank  and  the  Baltimore  office  promptly  paid 
and  received  all  the  notes  of  the  other  offices 
which  they  had  paid  out  previous  to  the  change  of 
the  system,  whenever  application  was  made  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  in  no  instance  have  they  refused 
to  do  so.  Injury  probably  was  suffered  by  those 
who  had  received  the  depreciated  notes  in  the 
usual  course  of  business,  but  the  committee  can- 
not perceive  how  the  bank  could  have  changed  its 
system  in  any  manner  less  injurious  to  itself  and 
less  inconvenient  to  the  public  than  that  which  was 
adopted. 

From  this  change  of  system,  which  placed  the 
notes  of  the  offices  on  the  same  footing  with  those 
of  the  local  banka  in  their  vicinity,  resulted  a great- 
er difference  in  the  exchange  between  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  union.  The  offices  at  New  Or- 
leans, Savannah  and  Charleston,  had  never  been  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  of  equalizing  the  currency. 
They  had  always  been  left  to  their  own  discretion, 
in  receiving  or  refusing  the  notes  of  the  other  of 
fices.  In  May,  1817,  the  offices  at  Charleston  and 
Savannah  were  authorised  to  draw  on  those  at  the 
north,  at  a premium.  1 April,  1817,  those  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Cincinnati  were  authorised  to  purchase  bills 
on  the  eastern  and  northern  cities.  In  December, 
1817,  the  southern  offices  were  authorised  to 
draw  at  a premium  on  those  of  the  north.  In  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1817,  the  western  offices  were 
authorised  to  draw  at  a premium  on  Philadelphia, 
and  the  offices  south  of  it;  and  it  appears  that  the 
offices  at  Lexington  and  Cincinnati  were,  before 
February,  1818,  in  the  practice  of  drawing  on  die 
eastern  cities.  These  facts  show  that  the  bunk, 
and  most  of  its  offices,  sold  draf,s  upon  each  other 
long  before  the  udoption  of  the  resolution  of  the 
28- h August,  1818,  refusing  the  notes  of  the  offices; 
and  establish  that,  while  the  bank  was  attempting 
to  exqualize  the  currency,  by  the  payment  of  its 
notes  at  all  its  offices  north  of  Charleston,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  selling  drafts  between  those  offices, 
at  a premium.  A system  of  domestic  exchange 
was  adopted  by  the  bank  on  the  18th  of  July,  1817, 
marked  XVIll-  It  contains  some  provisions  which 
appear  exceptionable;  but,  as  the  plan  never  was 
acted  upon,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  notice 
them  I.  has  been  impracticable  for  the  commit- 
tee to  ascertain  the  amount,  or  the  rates,  of  the 
drafts  sold  by  and  upon  the  offices.  O i examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  parent  bank,  it  appears 
that  drafts  were  sold  by  it  on  Charleston,  New-Or- 
leans,  and  Savannah,  within  a few  days  of  each 
other,  at  very  different  rales;  on  one  day  at  one 
per  cent,  and  on  another  day  at  five  per  cent,  on  the 
same  office.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  ac- 
count for  these  fluctuations. 

However  dangerous  to  the  community  may  be 
the  power  of  selling  drafts,  in  the  hands  of  an  insti- 
tution whose  resources  may  be  adequate  to  the  con- 
trol of  domestic  exchange,  according  to  its  inte- 
rest or  caprices,  yet  the  committee  cannot  entertain 
a doubt  that  the  bank  possesses  the  power.  Ex- 
cepting the  fluctuations  before  noticed,  the  rate  of 
premium  has  not  hither  to  been  extortionate,  in  any 
instance  which  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
committee.  The  proceedings  of  the  bank  and  its 
offices,  and  the  reasons  and  views  entertained  by 
them,  are  exhibited  in  the  report  XV11I,  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  president,  XIX,  and  in  extracts  fro  m > his 
correspondence,  XX. 

Various  opinions  are  entertained  on  the  expe- 
diency of  the  bank’s  selling  its  drafts.  While 


many  suppose  that«it  would  consult  i!s  o*  ’igni* 
ty  and  interest,  in  refraining  from  the  practice,  and 
would  receive  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  premium 
in  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  commet  cial 
community,  by  delivering  its  drafts  gratuitously, 
when  it  wasconvenientto  draw  at  all;  others  contend 
that  the  system  of  gratuitous  drafts  would  open  an 
avenue  to  favoritism,  and,  stall  events,  would  ex- 
pose the  bank  to  the  charge  in  a greater  degree 
than  if  it  sold  its  drafis.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  upon  these  subjects,  upon  which  the  com-_ 
munity  is  much  divided,  and  to  which  the  atten_ 
lion  of  the  committee  has  not  been  particularly  di 
reeled,  they  content  -themselves  with  observing, 
that,  if  drafts  are  sold,  they  o gbtito  be  at  fixed, 
known,  and  permanent  prices,  not  exceeding  the 
expense  of  transportation  of  specie,  on  the  fair  agio 
of  business:  the  want  of  these  fixed  prices  in  the 
bank  and  its  offices,  appears  to  your  committee 
censurable. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  exchange,  is  that 
of  dealing  in  the  notes  of  the  state  banks  In  :■  let- 
ter of  the  president  to  the  Charleston  office,  v.-nich 
received  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  directors, 
marked  XXI.  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  such  purchases  is  expressed.  No 
evidence,  however,  has  been  obtained,  that  they 
hare  actually  been  made.  The  practice,  in  die 
opinion  of  the  committee,  would  be  highly  impro- 
per and  dangerous,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  words,  of  ti  e 9th  fundamental  article. 

Among  the  resolutions  of  the  directors,  are  two 
on  the  subject  of  discounts,  on  a pledge  f dock, 
marked  XXII  and  XXIII,  passed  the  18:h  and  27  h 
Deo  1816.  These  resolutions  obviously  contem- 
plate only  discounts  to  the  stockholders,  a d one 
avowed  object  was  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment,  which  was  ten  dollars  on  a share, 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  23d  January,  1817  The 
loans  were  to  be  confined  to  the  proportions  of  the 
com  part  of  the  second  instalment,  on  the  shares 
which  had  been  subscribed  at  the  p’aces  where 
offices  were  then  in  operation— New  York,  Boston, 
and  Baltimore.  The  total  amount  of  hese  loans, 
to  pay  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instalment  on 
the  twentieth  of  February,  1817,  at  Philadelphia, 
was  g 199.921  37,  and  at  Baltimore,  at  that  date, 
was  $138,320  00. 

The  committee  have  not  obtained  information  of 
the  amounts  at  New  York  and  Boston,  but  they  are 
informed  by  the  officers  of  the  bank,  that  at  those 
places  were  to  a very  trifling  amount,  if  any.  The 
committee  can  see  no  reason  to  justify  these  pre- 
mature efforts,  to  aid  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment,  before  it  fell  due,  and  before  the  expe- 
riment was  made  o ascertain  how  much  could  be 
paid  in  specie.  Those  efforts  do  not  appear  to  hare 
been  very  successful;  for  $839,085  only  were  paid 
during  the  month  of  Jan.  1817,  while  $1,078,319' 
were  paid  after  that  period,  the  greatest  propor- 
tion in  May  and  June,  as  will  appear  from  au  ab- 
stract prepared  by  the  committee,  and  now  sub- 
muted,  marked  XXIV. 

The  amount  paid  by  checks,  also  appears  from 
that  abstract,  the  most,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which 
were  to  draw  the  proceeds  of  noies  discounted 
fur  the  purpose.  And  it  appears,  in  many  in- 
stances, particularly  in  one  reused  in  Mr.  M’Euen’s 
testimony,  hereinaf\er  referred  to,  and  in  another 
referred  to  in  the  president’s  letter  of  May  27th, 
1817,  marked  XXV.  that  the  directors  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  amount  prescribed  in  the  re- 
solution of  the  27th  December,  that  is, to  the  propor- 
tion of  the*  coin  part  of  the  second  ins?«dment,  bn.. 
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discoursed  to  the  full  par  valu.e  of  the  stock,  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  same  discounts, 
and  the  discounts,  the  payment  of  the  second  instal- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  price  to  the  owner,  the 
transfer  and  the  pledge  of  the  stock,  were,  as  it  is 
termed,  simultaneous  acts.  All  the  discounts  on 
Stock,  after  the  20' h of  February,  1817,  were 
made  at.  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  which  enabled 
the  discounter  not  only  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  in- 
stalments, including  the  specie  part  and  the  funded 
debt  part,  but  also  to  draw  out  of  the  bank  the 
amount  which  might  have  been  paid  in  on  his 
shares.  It  is  alleged,  in  justification  of  these  dis 
counts,  that  specie  bore  a very  high  premium,  and 
that  the  batik  could  not  have  commenced  business, 
unless  that  mode  of  obtaining  the  specie  payment 
had  been  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  price  of 
specie,  it  appears  to  have  been  six  per  cent,  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1817,  and 
about  the  same  price  in  Baltimore,  and  that  it  had 
been  much  higher.  Admitting,  however,  that  the 
price  would  have  been  much  enhanced,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  understood  that  the  coin  pay- 
ment on  the  second  instalment  would  be  rigidly 
exacted,  yet  the  committee  cannot  perceive  the 
justice  of  enabling  some  of  the  stockholders  to 
evade  that  payment,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
premium  on  specie,  while  the  majority  had  been 
compelled  to  incur  the  same  loss,  in  order,  strictly, 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  their  engagements,* 
particularly  unjust  was  it  to  those  who  resided  at 
such  a distance  from  the  bftnk'that  they  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  granted:  And 

the  injustice  appears  the  greater,  when  it  is  known, 
that  the  expense  of  the  specie  afterwards  imported 
by  the  bank,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  pro- 
duced by  the  evasion  it  had  authorised,  was  assess- 
ed equally  upon  those  stockholders  who  had  ne- 
glected to  pay,  upon  those  who  had  already,  at  a 
considerable  loss,  furnished  their  quota  of  coin, 
and  upon  the  government.  Seven  millions  was  the 
whole  sum  required  to  be  paid  in  coin — the  specie 
part  of  the  first  instalment,  amounting  to  1,400,000 
dollars,  was  paid:  of  the  2,800,000,  which  was  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  second  instalment,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  say  what  amount  was  actually  paid  in 
coin. 

The  statement  before  referred  to,  marked  XXIV. 
will  shew  the  payment  in  coin  at  Philadelphia; 
and  abstract,  marked  XXVI.  will  exhibit  the  nomi- 
nal payments  on  all  the  instalments,  of  which 
13,872,610  dollars  was  paid  by  the  stockholders  in 
fund  d debt,  (exclusive  of  the  7,00'0,000  subscrib- 
ed by  the  government,)  instead  of  21,000,000 
which  were  required  by  law;  and  14,100,167  dol- 
lars was  paid,  as  stated  in  the  abstract,  in  coin. 
But,  in  that  abstract,  a check  on  the  bank,  or  on 
other  banks  supposed  to  pay  specie,  is  deemed  a 
payment  in  coin,  and  as  the  payments  on  the  se 
cond  instalment  continued  to  be  made  and  received 
for  six  months  and  more,  after  it  was  due,  and,  as 
during  that  time,  large  discounts  on  stock  were 
constantly  made,  it  is  obvious  that  the  abstract 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  exhibiting  an  actual  amount 
paid  in  specie.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could  the 
whole  amount  of  the  discounts  on  stock  he  consi- 
dered as  having  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
second  instalment.  By  statement  marked  (B)  re- 
ferred to  in  the  cashier’s  answer,  and  by  this  Com- 
mittee, marked  XXVII.  it  appears  that  the  discounts 
on  the  30th  July,  1 817,  on  pledged  stock,  amounted 
to  8,046,932  dollars;  of  this  amount,  a part  was  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  third  instalment,  and  a 
part  was  drawn  out  of  the  bank  by  the  discounters. 


V large  portion  of  it,  is  believed,  however,  to 
have  been  used  to  pay  the  second  instalment 

Of  the  §2,800, 000,  which  was  to  have  been  paid  a* 
the  third  instalment,  it  is  believed  that  a verr  tri- 
fling amount  was  paid  in  coin,  and  as  tittle  of  the 
funded  debt,  but  that  nearly  the  whole  of  both  were 
paid  by  the  proceeds  of  notes  discounted  on  tfif*- 
pledge  of  stock.  The  total  amount  of  specie  im- 
ported from  Europe  by  the  bank  since  its  institu- 
tion to  this  time,  appears,  by  statement  marked 
XXVIII.  to  be  7,311,750  53,  the  expense  of  which, 
including  interest,  premium,  and  20,000  dollars 
paid  to  the  agent  for  going  to  London,  amounts  to 
525,297  38.  The  contract  made  for  a part  of  that 
specie,  and  the  authority  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  the 
agent,  are  submitted,  marked  XXIX.  XXX.  To 
the  reason  urged  by  the  officers  of  the  bank, 
that  such  was  the  scarcity  of  specie,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  obtained,  and  that,  without  facili- 
tating the  payments  by  makingdiscounts,  the  bank 
could  not  have  gone  into  operation — the  commit- 
tee observe  that  they  are  at  a loss  to  perceive  how 
the  simple  act  of  discounting  could  make  the  spe- 
cie more  plenty;  that,  if  it  was  not  actually  in  the 
bank  at  the  time  of  making  these  discounts,  the 
checks  of  the  discounters  could  not  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  specie. 

The  amount  of  the  specie  in  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  in  January,  1817,  was  1,724,109  dollars; 
324,000  dollars  more  than  the  coin  part  of  the  first 
instalment,  and  which  may  fiirly  be  presumed  to 
have  been  received  for  the  second  instalment.  If 
then  the  checks  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon 
discounts  were  equivalent  to  specie,  they  were  by 
them  authorised  to  draw  out  of  the  hank  the  very 
coin  which  had  been  paid  in  by  other  stockhohl 
ers,  in  order  to  pay  it  in  the  bank  again,  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  to  complete  the  payment  of  the 
specie  part  of  the  second  instalment — an  operation 
of  more  potency,  in  creating  specie,  than  was  ever 
ascribed  to  the  fabled  finger  of  Midas.  The  gene- 
ral statement  in  Feb.  1817,  shews  that  the  total 
aaaount  of  bills  discounted,  was  2,930,067  dollars, 
making  an  excess  of  1,205,958  dollars  of  discounts 
over  the  specie  in  the  bank.  From  which  it  would 
result,  that  the  checks  for  the  proceeds  of  those  dis- 
counts were  not  in  all  cases  equivalent  to  specie. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  the  bank  going  into  ope- 
ration without  those  discounts  being  made,  to  faci- 
litate the  payment  of  the  second  instilment,  it  is  not 
perceived  how  that  measure  removed  the  difficulty; 
for  it  i*  obvious  that  it  did  not  add  a single  cent  to 
the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  institution.  What 
other  difficulty  than  the  want  of  specie  the  bank  had 
to  encounter,  is  not  known,  as  all  other  obstructions 
seem  lo  have  yieied  aLmost  without  an  effort. 
The  effect  of  those  discounts  was,  very  obvious- 
ly, to  epable  those  who  had  made  large  purchases, 
to  retain  their  stock  without  paying  for  it,  and  to 
derive  a benefit  from  its  probable  advancement  in 
price.  Had  the  bank  rigidly  required  the  payment 
of  the  instalments,  the  large  stockholders  must  have 
sold  that  portion  of  their  shares  which  their  real 
means  did  not  enable  them  to  hold;  or,  if  the  bank 
had  not  exacted  the  instalments,  and  had  not  af- 
forded the  means  of  substituting  credit  for  pay- 
ment, the  stock  would  not  have  advanced  material- 
ly in  price,  and  the  large  holders  of  it  would  not 
have  had  no  inducement  to  retain  it.  In  either 
event,  a more  d iff  usion  of  shares  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  and  it  would  have  reached  the 
hands  of  solid  capitalists,  who  would  have  held 
only  what  they  could  pay  for.  It  is  believed  that 
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the  loss  of  dividends,  and  the  liability  to  nay  inte- 
rest on  the  instalment  due,  would  have  been  suffi 
cient  to  compel  the  stock  jobber  to  sell.  Altho’  if 
those  discounts  had  not  been  made,  the  immediate 
profits  of  the  b nk  would  not  have  been  so  large,  yet 
it  would  not  have  had  ar.  un  wieldly  capital  to  ma- 
nage, it  could  have  proceeded  gradually,  growing 
with  the  growth,  and  strengthening  with  the 
Strength  of  the  nation,  as  it  emerged  from  the 
evils  of  the  flood  of  paper  issued  bv  the  local  in 
stitutions.  The  bank  could  have  felt  its  w«v, 
and  increased  its  means  with  the  increasing  de 
mands  of  t'-e  country.  Such  a cautious  proceed- 
ing would  have  enabled  it  to  render  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  checking  the  issues  of  state  banks,  and 
bringing  them  to  the  alternative  of  avowed  bank 
ruptcy,  or  to  the  permanent  resumption  of  specie 
payments.  The  evil  of  the  country  was  the  im- 
mense amount  of  bank  notes  and  credhs;  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  increased  it,  by  its  credits  to 
stockholders.  The  course  did,  indeed,  enable  the 
directors  to  declare  a large  dividend;  but,  that  the 
apparent  prosperity  was  temporary  and  fallacious, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  recent  dividend  of  two  and 
a half  per  cent. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  as  it  has  beenurg 
ed,  that  the  discounting  on  stock  was  the  only 
means  in  the  power  of  the  bank  to  enforce  the  pay- 
ment of  the  second  instalment,  it  is  believed  that 
the  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders 
could  have  been  enforced  without  difficulty  by  the 
courts  of  law;  decisions  to  that  effect  have  been 
made  in  the  courts  of  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts  and  New  York.  And  when  the 
stockholder’s  note  was  taken  without  an  endorser 
or  any  other  collateral  security,  but  the  pledge  of 
the  stock,  it  is  not  perceived  how  his  legal  liabili- 
ty was  increased.  In  the  sale  of  stock  pledg 
ed  there  was  indeed  a prospect  of  indemnity, 
which  depended  however  wholly  on  the  price  of 
shares  in  the  market.  The  same  circumstances 
that  prevented  the  actual  payment  of  the  instal- 
ment would  have  interposed,  it  is  presumed,  to  ob- 
struct the  liquidation  of  the  note  given  in  lieu 
of  it.  And  in  the  emergency  which  would  have 
compelled  the  bank  to  reduce  its  discounts,  it 
would  most  require  a good  price  for  the  stock, 
and  the  very  necessity  of  the  times  which  would 
face  an  unusual  quantity  of  it  into  the  market, 
would  probably  defeat  the  object  of  security.  In 
fact,  a large  part  of  the  amount  thus  discounted 
was  not  paid  at  the  maturity  of  the  notes,  vide 
satement  XXVII.  but  was  renewed.  Of  the  still 
larger  proportion  which  appears  from  that  state- 
ment to  have  been  paid,  it  is  wholly  impossible  to 
determine  what  part  was  converted  into  notes,  on 
personal  security,  or  what  part  assumed  the  new 
shape,  which  was  given  to  notes  discounted  on 
pledged  stock  after  the  20th  of  February,  1817.  It 
ought  to  be  remarked  that  many  persons,  af.er 
finding  the  disposition  of  the  board,  obtained  dis- 
counts, who  were  perfectly  prepared  to  pay  and 
would  have  paid  their  instalments  if  the  induce- 
ment to  credit  had  not  been  offered  them. 

Had  the  bank  resorted  to  its  remedy  thro*  the 
courts  to  obtain  the  payment  of  the  second  instal- 
ment, it  would  probably  have  obtained  something 
from  the  stockholders;  it  could  have  lost  nothing — 
and  at  all  events  it  would  have  saved  the  dividends 
upon  the  delinquent  slock.  But  by  taking  the 
note  of  the  owner  it  admitted  that  tne  instalment 
was  paid,  and  abandoned  the  means  of  coercion 
given  by  the  charter,  in  withholding  the  dividends, 
«ad  obtained  nothing.  It  did  not  increase  the  re- 
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snonsibility  of  the  stockholders,  while  it  exposed 
the  t»sv'k  <o  the  certain  loss  of  the  dividends,  ami 
to  the  chance  of  loss,  if  the  stork  should  be  forced 
into  the  market  in  large  quantities. 

T n committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  reso- 
lutions, and  the  practice  of  discounting  before 
mentioned,  were  incorrect.  That  they  were  parti- 
cularly objectionable,  from  their  partial  operation 
in  affording  facilities  to  some  stockholders,  which 
could  no;  be  enjoyed  by  those  residing  at  a dis- 
tance. liven  in  Richmond,  the  stockholders  made 
their  piyments  for  the  second,  in  funded -debt, 
and.  in  co’n,  which  probably  was  purchased  at  a pre- 
mium. The  committee  find  it  difficult  to  recon- 
cile those  resolutions  with  the  views- professed  in 
their  adoption,  and  are  satisfied  that  they  were 
connected  intimately  with  other  measures,  calcu- 
lated *o  aff-  ct  the  price  of  stock,  and  particularly 
with  discounts  of  a similar  character  soon  after 
made. 

One  of  the  acts,  obviously  intended  to  give  the 
bank  s‘o?k  a high  price  in  the  European  market, 
was  the  establishment  of  an  agency  there,  to  pay 
the  dividends.  On  the  23th  Nov.  1316,  a resolution 
was  passed,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president, 
and  against  the  report  of  a committee  who  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  authorising 
John  Sergeant,  e:-q.  to  make  arrangements  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  payment  of  the  bank  dividends,  at 
the  par  of  exchange,  and  at  the  risk  and  expense 
of  the  bank.  Such  an  arrangement  was  made,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  to  make  the  payments  six 
months  after  the  dividends  v ere  declared;  the  pa- 
pers on  this  subject  are  marked  XXXIX,  XL,  XLf. 
How  far  it  was  objectionable  thus  to  offer  induce- 
ments to  foreigners  to  become  interested  in  our 
stock,  and  semi  annually  withdraw  from  thetcoun- 
try  the  amount  of  their  dividends,  the  com- 
mittee do  not  undertake  to  decide,  as  they  consi- 
der i'_  one  of  those  general  and  abstract  subjects 
to  which  the  resolution  of  the  house  does  not  di- 
rect their  attention  But,  thus  to  compel  Ameri- 
ca# stockholders,  and  the  government,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  possible  loss  of  paying  the  dividends  to 
those  abroad,  appears  to  be  unjust.  The  nearly  equal 
division  of  directors  on  this  important  subject,  and 
the  able  reasons  assigned  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee against  the  measure,  ought  at  least  to  have 
prevented  the  precipitate  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
And  when  the  committee  find  among  the  eleven  who 
voted  in  the  affirmative  the  names  of  some,  direc  - 
tors who  have  been  constantly  and  largely  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock,  and  that  of  the 
ten  who  voted  in  the  negative,  notone  has  been 
ascertained  to  have  dealt  jn  those  transaction..-!, 
they  are  almost  irresistibly  impelled  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  measure  was  adopted  mure  with 
a view  to  enhance  the  price  of  shares,  than  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  the  institution. 

The  practice  of  discounting  on  stock,  to  the  full 
amount  paid  upon  ihe  shares,  appears  to  have 
commenced  early  at  the  parent  bank,  under  the 
4th  by-law,  which  is  s'milar  to  the  15lh  regula- 
tion for  the  government  of  the  officers,  both  of 
which  were  adopted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
institution.  They  authorise  discounts  without  an  en- 
dorser on  the  stock  of  the  bank,  on  the  funded  debt 
of  the  United  States,  or  such  other  property  as  shall 
be  approved  when  pledged  to  an  amount  sufficient 
to  secure  the  payment  of  the  notes.  By  a state- 
ment referred  to  in  the  cashier’s  examination, 
XXIVI,  it  appears  the  total  amount  of  discounts 
on  pledged  stock,  up  to  30th  July,  1817,  was 
$8,046,932  64,  of  which  there  had  been  paid,  at 
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th  • >-<a  . , §2,815,665  04;  these  loans,  it  is  pre-; 
giimed,  were  made  chiefly  at  Philadelphia,  as  the 
Baltimore  loans  on  stock  had  not  commenced  to  a 
large  ex'ent  at  that  time.  On  the  25th  July,  1817, 
a resolution  marked,  XXXT.  was  adopted,  authoris- 
ing the  offices  to  discount  notes,  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  bank  stock  or  funded  debt,  with  a reci- 
tal, that  it  might  be  desirable  to  many  persons  to 
obtain  temporary  lo  ins  on  such  pledges,  and  a form 
of  the  pledge  was  directed  to  be  transmitted;  it  is 
marked  XXXII.  These  notes  had  no  endorsers, 
and  the  discount  was  in  fact  made  upon  the  credit 
of  the  stock.  For,  by  a resolution  of  the  30th 
September,  1817,  marked  XXXlil.  the  president 
and  cashier  Were  authorised,  in  all  cases,  to  renew 
those  notes  when  they  fell  due  between  discount 
days,  and  by  the  resolution  of  Nov  6th,  1818, 
marked  XXXIV,  the  president  and  cashier  were 
authorised,  in  all  cases,  when  required  by  the  par 
ty,  to  substitute  the  note  and  hypothecation  of  the 
person  to  whom  stock  might  be  transferred,  and 
on  which  loans  at  par  had  been  made. 

By  the  resolution  of  the  26th  August,  1817, 
marked  XXXV,  discounts  to  stockholders  were 
authorised,  at  §125  per  share,  upon  presenting 
collateral  security  for  the  §25.  The  provision  re- 
quiring an  endorser,  or  collateral  security,  for  the 
excess,  above  the  par  value,  was, in  many  instances, 
and  o very  considerable  amounts,  effectually 
evaded,  by  some  of  the  largest  borrowers  becoming 
endorsers  for  each  other.  The  alleged  reasons  for 
the  resolution  are,  that  bank  shares  had  been  dis- 
cou  e;  upon,  a1-  §120,  by  the  local  institutions  in 
N.  Ya  k,  and  that  n was  necessary,  in  order  to  em- 
ploy die  capital,  which  had  been  increased  beyond 
the  ordinary  means  of  using  it  advantageously,  by 
the  redemption  of  11  millions  of  the  public  debt. 
The  practice  of  other  banks  would  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  afford  any  justification 
of  the  measure:  and  when  that  practice  was  to  be 
urged  as  a reason,  the  directors  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  correctly  informed  of  the  fact.  The 
committee  addressed  . ’quiries  to  the  several 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  from  their  an- 
swers, it  appears,  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
only,  discounts  have  been  made  on  the  bank  shares. 
Thai  those  notes  never  were  renewed:  and  that  in 
no  instance  has  any  bank  there  discounted  on  the 
shares  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  above 
their  par  value.  And  although  pains  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  fact,  no  evidence  has  been 
discovered  of  any  other  bank  having  made  dis- 
counts on  stock  above  its  par  value. 

The  redemption  of  the  11  millions  of  public 
debt,  was  effected  by  the  application  of  that  a- 
mountof  deposits  to  the  credit  of  the  government, 
then  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Much  un- 
founded and  unnecessary  complaint  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  the  officers  of  the  bank 
against  this  very  prudent  measure.  That  it  dis 
appointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  calcu- 
lated on  receiving  interest  from  the  government, 
while  they  discounted  on  its  money,  is  very  proba- 
ble and  very  natural.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
that  some  expedient  should  have  been  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  supply  another  equivalent  source  of 
profit.  But  there  were  other  resources  besides 
the  stock  of  the  bank  The  government  stock 
was  better  security,  and,  although  it  was  uniform- 
ly above  par,  the  directors  seem  never  to  have 
thought  of  discounting  upon  it  above  its  par  value. 
They  began  by  rating  it  a-  §90  for  every  200, 
while  they  were  discounting  on  their  own  shares  at 
par:  by  a resolution  passed,  20th  May,  1817, 


marked  XXXVII,  the  government  stock  was  rated 
at  par;  and,  soon  after,  bank  shares  were  discount- 
ed upon  at  §125  for  every  100,  with  an  endorser 
for  the  excess. 

The  committee  are  surprised  to  find  so  little 
good  business  paper  done  at  the  bank  and  its  of- 
fices, where  it  was  to  have  been  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  the  merchants  would  have  preferred 
transacting  their  business.  The  directors  them- 
selves avow  that  they  uniformly  gave  a preference 
to  stock  notes  over  business  paper:  their  reasons 
are  contained  in  their  examinations.  But,  when 
the  complaint  is,  that  the  bank  had  more  capital 
than  it  could  employ,  it  is  singular  that  any  busi- 
ness paper  should  have  been  rejected.  In  July, 
1817,  that  kind  of  paper,  to  the  amount  of  about 
§940,000,  and,  in  August,  to  the  amount  of  about 
§493,500  was  rejected  at  Philadelphia;  and,  at 
Baltimore,  in  July,  about":§407,000,  and  in  August 
about  §183,000,  were  rejected.  These  sums  are 
not  precisely  accurate,  but  are  sufficiently  so  for 
general  views.  Whether  the  paper  was  such  as 
ought  to  have  been  rejected,  tine  committee  have 
no  means  of  determining.  The  amounts  rejected 
are  probably  not  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  a bank,  doing  business  on  such  an  extensive 
scale,  at  any  other  time  than  when  it  was  anxious 
to  employ  its  capital.  Not  an  instance  has  occur- 
red of  a note  secured  by  a pledge  of  stock  being 
rej  ected. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1817,  the  board  resolved 
(paper  marked  XXXVI.)  from  and  after  the  20th 
February  then  next,  and  to  the  1st  of  July,  to 
discount  notes  to  those  who  should  have  revenue 
bonds  to  pay  during  that  period.  The  amount 
done  under  that  resolution  was  small,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  such  notes  have,  at  anytime,  been 
discounted  extensively. 

The  principal  business  of  the  bank  certainly  has 
been  to  discount  on  notes  secured  by  a pledge  of 
stock,  under  the  various  resolutions  before  recited. 
Their  effect  was  to  abandon  all  personal  security, 
and  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  stock  pledged.  A sys- 
tem which,  your  committee  think,  need  only  to  be 
stated  to  ensure  unqualified  reprehension.  Besides 
the  objection  which  arises  from  these  loans,  being, 
in  their  nature  perpetual,  after  all  personal  securi- 
ty was  abandoned,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  act 
of  self-immolation,  thus  to  place  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  institution,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  to 
which  it  and  all  others  are  liable,  so  iarge  a por- 
tion of  its  loans.  On  the  20th  October  last,  a state- 
ment was  made,  exhibiting  the  amounts  discount- 
ed on  notes  secured  by  a pledge  of  the  bank  stock, 
and  then  remaining  unpaid  at  the  following  places: 
at  Philadelphia,  §4,680,800,  of  which  §173,450 
was  above  par  value;  at  Baltimore,  §2,402,435,  of 
which  it  cannot  be  ascertained  what  proportion 
was  above  the  par  value,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
exceeded  §5  0,000;  at  Charleston,  §897,429,  of 
which  §2,000  was  above  par;  at  Washington, 
§298,570,  of  which  hut  a small  amount  was  above 
par;  at  Richmond,  §209,840,  and  none  above  par. 
There  are  no  accounts  from  the  other  offices,  the 
directors  having  required  statements  only  from 
those  whose  discounts  on  stock  exceeded  100,000. 
A statement  has  been  furnished  by  the  bank  of  the 
amount  discounted  at  the  above  places,  and  re- 
maining unpaid  at  this  time,  marked  XLIl.  which 
differs  somewhat,  but  not  materially  from  the  state- 
ment in  October  last;  by  thj»'  statement,  the  total 
amounts  of  discounts  at  the  bank,  and  at  their  of- 
fices, on  pledged  stock,  is  §8*022,954;  and,  by 
the  general  statement  on  the  1*1  ofDecember  last, 
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the  tof  il  amount  of  such  discounts,  at  tl  e bank 
and  all  its  offices,  is  $8. 934, 712;  the  difference  be- 
tween which  sums  is  the  amount  discounted  at  all 
the  other  offices  not  above  enumerated.  The  com- 
mittee have  compiled  a statement  (XLW  ) which 
exhibits,  as  among  other  thing's,  the  total  amount 
of  discounts  at  the  bank  and  all  its  offices,  at  dif 
ferent  neriods,  on  personal  security  and  on  pledg 
ed  stock,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  largest 
amount  discounted  on  bat  k stock  was  in  J^  ?uary 
and  February,  1818,  when  it  was  §11,244,514. 

From  this  recital  it  will  be  apparent  how  large  a 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  vas  thus  placed 
beyond  its  control.  Although  there  have  been  some 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  these  discounts  : t dif- 
ferent periods,  vet  the  greatest  part  of  them,  indeed 
the  whole,  with  but  few  exceptions,  h^ve  beer,  con 
staidly  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  notes 
fell  due,  in  many  cases  at  fun*  and  six  months. 
Indeed  every  subsequent  act  of  the  bnik  has  been 
wholly  &t  war  with  ’lie  profession  of  these  loans  be- 
ing temporary,  held  out  in  the  recital  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  25th  July,  1817,  marked  XXXI.  and,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  such  loans, 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  facilities  to  the  pro  * pt 
purchase  and  sale  of  stock,  the  dir  ectors,  on  the  8t!> 
August,  1817,  passed  a general  resolution,  autho 
rising  the  president  and  cashier  to  discount  all 
stock  notes  that  should  be  offered  betwen  discount 
days,  to  a certain  amount;  and,  by  various  resoiu 
lions,  adopted  at  different  meetings  until  7th  Sept. 
appropriated  two  millions  of  dollars  to  their  disposal 
for  that  purpose.  The  papers  referred  to  are  marked 
XLIV  And  on  the  30’  h September,  1817  the  re- 
solution already  referred  to,  marked  XXXIII.  pas- 
sedt  authorising  those  offices,  in  all  cases,  to  renew 
the  stock  notes  as  they  fell  due  between  discount 
days. 

Another,  and  probably  much  more  censurable  ef 
feet  of  these  various  resolutions  and  proceedings  was 
to  keep  the  price  of  the  stock  constantly  advancing, 
until  it  reached  a point  where  it  exploded  and  fell 
From  various  sources  of  information,  the  committee 
have  compiled  a table  of  the  prices  of  stock,  at  the 
different  periods, when  these  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, marked  XLV.  from  which  their  effect,  in  en- 
hancing the  price  of  shares, is  very  clearly  exhibited. 
It  will  appear,  from  that  table,  that  the  price  o{ 
shares  at  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  August,  1817, 
was,  according  to  the  public  reports,  §147  50;  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M’Euen,  a broker, 
it  was  §144:  at  the  same  place,  on  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  the  price  was  §156  50  The  resolu- 
tion, authorising  discounts  on  stock,  at  §125,  was 
passed  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  vi  le  XXXV. 
These  facts  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
be  sufficient  to  condemn  a system,  which  thus  ena- 
bled a stockjobber  to  sport  with  the  property  of 
others.  Stockjobbing,  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
wagers,  on  the  price  of  shares,  were  its  inevitable 
consequences.  It  gave  equal  facilities  to  the  bank 
rupt,  who  had  not  credit  enough  to  obtain  en- 
dorsers, and  to  the  capitalist.  Stock  could  be,  and 
was,  purchased,  without  the  advance  of  a cent  by 
the  purchaser,  who  had  only  to  apply  to  the  direc- 
tors, or  to  the  president  and  cashier,  between  dis- 
count days,  for  a loan  on  the  shares  about  to  be 
bought,  and,  by  what  is  termed  a simultaneous  ope- 
ration, he  obtained  his  discount,  and,  with  it,  paid 
for  his  stock.  A rise  in  the  market  would  enable 
him  to  sell  his  shares,  pocket  the  difference,  and 
commence  operations  anew.  And  the  committee 
are  compelled  to  state,  that,  in  fact,  the  largest 
loans,  on  pledged  stock,  were  made  to  brokers,  and 


to  individuals,  who  appear  to  have  been  constantly 
in  the  market.  Loan®  on  stock,  at  a rate  below 
its  par  value,  may,  unquestionably,  be  useful  to 
the  merchant,  who  would  avo'd  the  obligation 
imposed  by  requesting  an  endorser,  and  would 
be  highly  beneficial  to  the  bank,  when  restrained 
within  moderate  limits,  and  not  made  permanent. 
But  the  loans  actuallv  made  were  most  of  them 
u reasonable  and  excessive  in  their  amount;  they 
were  not  made  to  the  merchant  and  trader,  but  to 
a few  persons  consisting  of  directors,  brokers,  and 
speculators;  and  have  deen  renewed  and  continued 
almost  invariably,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower. 
And  when,  in  July  last,  the  board  decided  a cur- 
tailment of  its  discounts, it  fell,  in  almost  all  cases, 
upon  thebusiness  paper,  while  the  immense  amounts* 
loaned  on  stock  pledges  were  but  little  affected, 
excepting  at  the  offices  at  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, where  the  curtailments  appear  to  have  fal- 
len equally  on  all  notes.  But  the  discounts  at 
those  places  on  stock  were  very  small,  particular- 
ly v/lien  compared  with  Baltimore,  where  the  loans 
were  such  and  so  long  continued  as  to  receive 
the  animadversions  of  the  parent  board. 

An  unwillingness  to  injure  the  private  credit 
of  those  engaged  in  the  above  mentioned  trans- 
actions, where  no  public  good  i9  perceived  to  be 
probable  from  the  disclosure,  induces  the  com- 
mittee to  withhold  the  mention  of  their  names. 
But  in  respect  to  the  directors,  the  committee 
consider  their  conduct  intimately  connected  with 
the  general  management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
bank;  and  under  a sense  of  the  duty  devolved  upon 
them,  they  9tate  that  many  of  the  directors,  as  well 
those  appointed  by  the  government  as  those  elected 
by  the  stockholders,  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
active  in  trafficking  instock.  The  mere  purchasing 
shares,  with  an  intention  to  retain  them,  would  not 
be  improper,  even  in  a director,  if  made  without 
any  view  to  intended  future  proceeding  of  the  board 
of  which  he  was  a member:  But  the  practice  of 
purchasing  at  one  time,  when  the  stock  was  low, 
and  selling  at  another,  after  its  price  had  been  en- 
hanced by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  directors, 
is  certainly  unfair  and  censurable.  It  is  the  per- 
version of  a public  and  honorable  trust,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  self  aggrandisement,  and  places  the  direc- 
tors in  a situation  where  their  own  interests  afford 
a strong  temptation  to  the  abuse  of  that  trust. — 
Still  more  reprehensible  is  the  conduct  of  those 
directors  who  made  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  deliverable  and  payable,  at  a future  period, 
at  a low  rate,  and,  during  the  intermediate  time, 
by  their  own  official  acts,  raised  the  price  of  the 
stock  to  its  highest  point.  The  committee  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  details  which  w.'l 
be  found  in  the  examinations  of  the  directors  and 
officers,  herewith  submitted,  marked  1J1.  LIU. 

By  comparing  these  examinations  with  the  prl 
ces  of  stock  herein  before  referred  to,  the  house 
will  be  enabled  to  perceive  which  of  the  directors 
have  participated  in  this  business.  With  respect 
to  the  public  directors,  considering  then*,  as  public, 
officers,  responsible  to  the  government,  and  subject 
to  the  constitutional  power  of  this  house,  the  com- 
mittee deem  it  their  duty  to  state,  that  the  presi- 
dent, William  Jones,  e:-q.  and  George  Williams, 
esq.  appear,  from  their  own  declarations,  and  from 
the  testimony  of  a number  of  witnesses,  to  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  these  speculations. — 
Mr  Jones  appears  to  have  purchased  1,555  -shares 
at  a high  rate,  and  to  have  sold  a large  part  of  them 
at  a loss.  He  states,  that  in  the  summer  of  1817, 
lie  purchased  a contract  of  1030  shares,  at  132  del 
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lars  per  share,  deliverable  23  January,  1818,  and 
soon  after  another  contract  for  1000  shares,  deliver- 
able in  November  following,  at  135  dollars  per 
share,  both  of  which,  he  says,  were  sold  at  150 
dollars  per  share,  from  which  two  contracts,  it 
would  appear  he  realized  33,000  dollars.  There  is 
roue-,  ambiguity  rests  on  these  transactions,  aris- 
ing from  the  incompatible  statements  of  Mr.  Jones, 
Mr.  George  Williams,  Mr.  Dennis  A.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  James  W.  M’Culloh  The  three  latter  gen- 
tlemen appear  to  speak  of  the  same  contracts  aqd 
purchases,  but  give  accounts  of  them  somewhat 
variant  from  that  of  Mr.  Jones:  particularly,  Mr.  D. 
A.  Smith  and  James  W.  M’Culloh  speak  of  one  of 
those  contracts,  or  of  some  other,  as  having  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Jones  gratuitously,  afier  the  stock 
had  risen,  and  it  was  obvious  that  a profit  would  be 
realized,  of  which  Mr.  Jones  makes  no  mention.  M r. 
Jones  states  that  he  sold  both  those  contracts  to  D. 
A.  Smith:  Mr.  Smith  says  he  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  made  one  of  the  contracts  a present  to  Mr. 
Jones;  that  the  stock  never  was  transferred,  and 
that  the  profit,  amounting  to  g 15, 000,  was  paid  to 
Mr.  Jones,  in  money.  Although  the  precise  time 
ss  not  specified  by  Mr.  Jones,  yet  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  rate  at  which  the  contracts  were  purchased, 
that  it  must  have  been  some  time  anterior  to  the 
25lh  of  August  1817;  for,  at  no  time,  after  that  peri- 
©d,  during  the  year  1817,  was  stock  so  low  as  135. 
That  the  resolution  of  that  date, authorising  discount 
on  stock  at  25  per  cent,  above  its  par  value,  had  an 
immediate  effect  on  its  price,  will  have  been  seen 
from  a former  part  of  this  report.  The  committee  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  although  his  motives  may 
have  been  strictly  correct,  and  his  vote  given  with- 
out any  reference  to  his  private  interest, yet  his  situ- 
ation forbade  his  acting  on  a question  whose  result 
was  so  important  to  him;  or  rather  that  he  ought 
never  to  have  placed  himself  in  that  situation. — 
The  high  trust  reposed  in  the  president  of  the  na 
tional  bank  by  the  govei’nment  and  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  stockholders,  required  that  he 
should  abstain  from  all  concerns  in  wbicSi  the  price 
of  stock  was  material.  Mr  Jones  appears  to  consi- 
der them  lawful  private  concerns;  the  committee 
deem  them  intimately  cnnnected  with  the  public 
management  of  the  institution;  of  their  lawfulness 
and  propriety,  it  is  for  the  house  to  judge. 

Mr.  George  Williams,  another  public  director, 
appears  to  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  pur 
chase  of  stock,  and  in  the  making  and  purchase  of 
contracts,  for  the  delivery  of  stock,  to  a large 
amount.  Every  witness  that  has  been  examined 
speaks  of  Mr.  Williams’  transactions  in  that  re- 
spect. Mr.  Williams  himself  declined  stating  the 
amounts  and  prices  at  which  he  purchased,  and 
the  committee  did  not  think  proper  to  insist  upon 
his  answers,  as  they  had  already  received  satisfac- 
tory information  respecting  his  conduct;  and  ex- 
amined him  chiefly  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
making  such  explanations  as  he  thought  proper, 
of  which  he  was  advised  at  the  time.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  public  directors,  Messrs.  Pierce 
Butler  and  John  Connelly,  it  satisfactorily  appears 
that  they  were  not  in  the  least  concerned  in  the 
Stock  jobbing  transactions,  and  with  respect  to 
Walter  Bowne,  although  his  residence  in  New- 
York  did  not  give  the  committee  the  same  means 
of  information,  yet  no  evidence  has  been  discovered 
to  implicate  him.  Jonathan  Smith,  esquire,  the 
cashier  of  the  bank,  has  had  considerable  dealings 
in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stock,  and  in  making 
and  purchasing  contracts  for  its  delivery  at  future 
periods.  The  remark  is  applicable  to  J.  W.  M’Cul- 


loh, esq.  the  cashier  of  the  office  at  Baltimore,  to 
a much  greater  extent.  Although  these  gentle- 
men might  have  no  direct  agency  in  the  measures 
which  were  to  affect  the  price  of  stock,  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  their  stations  ought  to  be  great;  »nd  it  is 
to  be  lamented  tint  they  should  have  placed  them- 
selves in  a situation  where  the  exercise  of  that 
influence  might  be  ascribed  to  improper  caus- 
es. With  respect  to  the  other  directors;  their 
examinations  will  enable  the  house  to  determine 
how  far  they  have  mingled  in  these  transactions. 

Besides  the  objection  which  has  already  been 
urged  to  the  resolution  of  the  8th  August,  1817,  au- 
thorising the  president  and  cashier  to  discount 
notes,  as  being  connected  with  a series  of  proceed- 
ings evidently  calculated  to  enhance  the  price  of 
stock,  by  affording  facilities  to  the  making  of 
prompt  purchases,  it  is  still  more  objectionable,  as 
being  a delegation  of  power  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  the  directors  had  no  right  to 
grant.  And  when,  connected  with  the  power  also 
given  to  them,  of  indefinite  and  unlimited  renewal 
of  the  stock  notes,  it  was  placing  the  great  bulk  of 
the  capital  of  the  bank  entirely  within  their  con- 
trol. The  same  practice  appears  to  have  been  al- 
most universal  at  the  office  in  Baltimore,  where 
the  president  and  cashier,  as  appears  by  their  ex- 
aminations, have,  under  the  authority  of  the  board 
of  directors  at  that  place,  always  discounted  notes 
without  an  endorser,  secured  by  a pledge  of  stock. 
As  they  were  not  restricted  by  the  board,  they  ap- 
pear accordingly  to  have  exercised  the  power  to 
a very  considerable  extent.  Still  more  reprehensi- 
ble, in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  is  the  prac- 
tice of  that  office  of  allowing  the  president  or 
cashier  to  purchase  or  discount  drafts  and  bills, 
payable  at  sight  or  sixty  days;  because,  in  such 
discounts,  the  personal  security  is  the  most;jmpor- 
tant  circumstance.  It  lias  been  done  to  very  large 
amounts,  though  no  loss  appears  to  have  yet  ac- 
crued. At  Richmond  an  equally  improper  delega- 
tion of  power,  to  the  cashier,  appears  to  have  been 
granted,  in  authorising  him  to  discount  notes  on 
pledged  stock,  at  60  days;  and  afterwards,  a simi- 
lar authority  to  discount  at  four  months.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  weeks,  the  directors  of  that 
office  had  the  wisdom  to  abandon  it,  vide  pa- 
pers, XLYI.  At  the  office  in  this  city,  the 
power  has  been  discreetly  limited,  and  as  dis- 
cretly  exercised.  Two  bye-laws  of  the  bank 
seem  to  your  committee  to  deserve  notice— one  of 
them,  that  no  discounts  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  three  fourths  of  the  directors  present; 
and  another,  that  no  director,  without  special  au- 
thority, shall  be  permitted  to  inspect  the  cash  ac- 
count of  any  person  with  the  bank.  Those  by- 
laws appear  to  render  nugatory  the  provisions  of 
the  charier,  authorising  the  appointment,  by  the 
governnment,  of  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of 
directors;  and  are  different  from  the  provisions  in 
that  respect  by  the  former  bank  of  the  United 
States,  although  most  of  the  local  banks  in  Phila- 
delphia have  similar  regulations.  Should  a state 
of  things  exist,  in  which  the  stockholders  should 
deem  their  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  nation, 
such  provisions  as  those  stated  would  render  the 
government  directors  mere  spectators  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  board. 

The  committee  endeavored  to  obtain  a state- 
ment of  the  shares,  upon  which  the  instalments 
bad  not  been  paid,  and  of  the  persons  owing 
them.  The  officers  of  the  bank  Satisfied  them 
that,  from  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the 
| accounts  of  the  payments  had  been  made,  it 
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was  impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement.— 
But  the  fact  is  admitted,  that  the  dividends  have 
been  paid  to  some  delinquent  stockholders,  who 
are  few,  and  to  whom  but  a small  amount  of  stock 
belongs.  The  dividends  have  been  uniformly  paid 
to  those  stockholders  whosenotes  were  discounted 
1 * the  full  pur  value  of  the  stock,  with  the  proceeds 
of  which  they  paid  their  instalments,  including  the 
funded  debt  part  as  well  as  the  specie  part.  The  in- 
justice of  this  proceeding  towards  those  who  had 
really  paid  their  instalments  according  to  their  en 
gagements,  and  who  received  no  more  benefit 
from  these  payments  than  those  stockholders  who 
substituted  their  stock  in  place  of  specie  and  fund- 
ed fdebt,  is  most  obvious.  The  stock  that  had 
really  never  been  paid  for,  but  which  remained 
pledged  for  the  very  credit  given  it,  was  entitled 
to  draw,  and  did  draw,  as  much  dividend  as  that 
which  had  been  fairly  and  punctually  paid. 

The  root  and  source  of  all  these  instances  of 
misconduct,  was  the  illegal  and  reprehensible  di- 
vision of  stock.  By  the  first  fundamental  article 
of  the  charter,  no  person,  copartnership,  or  body 
politic,  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  thirty  votes; 
and  yet,  in  violation  of  this  provision,  it  will  ap- 
pear, from  the  examination  of  Thomas  Leiptr, 
George  AVilliams,  Dennis  A.  Smith,  and  James 
W.  M’Col'oh,  it  was  a common  uni  general  prac- 
tice, well  known  to  the  judges  of  the  election’and 
to  the  directors,  to  divide  shares  into  small  par 
cels,  varying  from  one  to  twenty  shares  to  a name, 
held  in  the  names  of  persons  who  had  no  interest 
in  them,  and  to  vote  upon  the  shares  thus  held,  as 
attorneys,  for  the  intended  proprietors.  By  some 
of  the  witnessses  its  avowed  that  the  object  was 
to  influence  the  election.  Mr.  Leiper,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  first  election,  states  that  he  did  so 
himself.  The  effect  was,  that  Baltimore,  w hich  had 
about  1 -7th  of  the  shares  owned  by  individuals, gave 
more  than  1-4  of  all  the  voles  that  could  be  given. 
In  that  place  there  were  1172  shares  taken  in  1 172 
names, by  George  Williams, as  attorney, the  whole  of 
which,  it  appears  from  his  examination,  he  owned. 
At  Philadelphia,  nearly  one  third  of  the  shares  was 
owned,  and  the  votes  given  at  that  place  were  about 
two  ninths  of  the  whole  authorised.  For  a more  par 
ticular  knowledge  of  these  divisions  of  shares,  the 
committee  refer  to  the  statement  herewith  submit- 
ted, marked  XLV1I.  They  are  nat  aware  that  any 
remarks  which  could  be  made  by  them  could  pre- 
sent the  subject  in  a stronger  light  than  the  above 
statement  of  fids.  The  same  persons  who  thus 
held  the  power  of  appointing  directors,  are  found 
to  have  the  greatest  loans  on  stock.  It  is  alleged 
that  they  have  now  consolidated  the  shares,  but, 
when  occasion  shall  require  their  division,  former 
practice  will  facilitate  the  operation.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  the  committee  it  is  the  greatest  evil  in  the 
whole  system,  and  is  the  origin  of  all  others.  So 
long  as  the  large  stockholders  can  control  the 
choice  of  directors,  so  long  can  they  nold  *nd  ac 
quire  immense  amounts  of  stock,  by  the  proceeds 
of  notes  discounted  on  their  shares,  and,  so  long  as 
they  can  obtain  such  discounts,  they  can  control  the 
election  of  directors.  The  system  places  the  pro- 
perty of  the  other  stockholders,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  credit  ofthe  bank,  and  of  individuals, 
and  in  a measure,  that  of  the  nation,  at  the  mercy 
of  a few  large  stockholders,  who,  without  having 
really  contributed  to  the  wealth  or  value  of  the  in- 
stitution, have  the  control  of  its  concerns.  It  re- 
quires a corrective;  and  the  committee  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  in  the  power  of  congress  to  pass  a 
supplementary  law,  not  contrary  to,  but  in  support 


of  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  and  to  give  it  the 
true  and  real  effect  originally  contemplated.  And. 
they  have  instructed  their  chairman  to  ask  leave 
to  report  a bill  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  deem  it  there  duty  '-dsn  to  sub- 
mittothe  house  a res  lution  mark  d Xi-TVIII,  au- 
thorising a discount  of  a note  of  §20,000,  at  60 
days,  and  directing  that  it  should  be  paid  by  a post 
note  drawn  at  CO  d^ys  afterdate.  It  s a ed  by 
the  cashier  in  his  examinati  n that  that,  ost  note 
was  made  pi.yabie  in  I’i  iladelphia.  They  find  also  a 
resolution  of  the  30  h ofj  m 1S17,  XL1X,  expressly 
aulhorisi  ig.  the  office  at  Baltimore  to  grant  dis- 
counts to  the  amount  of  §100,000,  to  be  p id  in 
post  notes  at  60  days  after  date.  There  is  no  doubt 
entertained  that  this  was  done  in  Baltimore  from 
i>s  subsequently  asking  permission  to  do  more,  al- 
though, from  the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  that 
office  a'  e kept,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
f <ct.  The  only  circumstance  which  throws  any 
doubt  upon  the  transaction  being  deemed  usurious 
is,  that  instead  of  exacting  more  than  lawful  inte- 
terest,  the  bank  has  charged  and  received  interest 
on  money  that  it  never  1 >aned.  Not  being  a drafts 
on  other  office,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  ex- 
change operations.  As  the  parties  have  a remedy 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  for  any  injury  they  may 
have  sustained,  the  committee  do  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary  to  recommend  any  provision  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  resolutions  authorising  discounts  on 
pledged  stock,  a form  of  pledge  was  adoped, 
marked  XXIII.  A:  and  under  the  resolution  of  25th 
July, 1817, another  form  was  adopted ,XXXIT, both  of 
which  were  used  by  those  obtaining  loans  Although 
the  latter  form  is  in  the  shape  of  a momgage  or  hy- 
pothecation, yet  the  unequitable  interest  in  the 
stock  was  in  the  bank.  It  might  be  questioned 
whether  u stockholder  could  vote  upon  his 
shares  which  had  been  actually  transferred  to  the 
cashier  in  that  form.  It  docs  not  appear  that  any 
objections  have  been  made  to  euch  votes,  biu  that 
they  have  been  received  without  scruple.  I will 
be  found  difficult  to  reconcile  , with  the  9th  funda- 
mental article  of  the  charter,  a resolution  of  tie 
24th  June,  1817,  by  which  the  board  resolved  to 
purchase  2,009,000  dollars  of  the  public  debt,  as 
the  agent  ofthe  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  to  deliver  it  to  them  at  par.  That  reso- 
lution, and  a letter  of  the  president,  ofthe  bank 
announcing  its  purchase,  with  a statement  of  its 
cost,  are  submitted,  marked  L.  a.  b.  c.  From  these 
it  will  appear  that  the  bank  had  sold  §2,000,000 
of  its  debt,  in  England,  with  which  to  purchase 
specie.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  claimed  the 
right  to  redeem  it,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
charter;  and,  after  some  negociation,  a compro- 
mise was  effected,  by  the  bank  undertaking  to 
purchase  two  other  millions  in  lieu  of  that  sold, 
and  to  deliver  it  at  par.  'I'll e idea  of  its  purcha- 
sing, as  the  agent  of  the  commissioners,  is  explod- 
ed, when  it  is  discovered  that  the  slock  cost  it 
2,054.254  26,  dollars  which  it  was  bound  to  deliver 
at  par,  by  which  a loss  was  produced  of  §54,264  26 
It  would  be  a novel  idea,  that  a mere  agent  was 
to  do  the  business  of  the  principal  solely  at  the 
expense  of  the  agent.  And  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  transaction,  that  the  purchase  was  really 
on  account,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank,  to  en- 
able it  to  maintain  its  faith  with  the  purchasers  of 
the  debt  sold  in  England.  The  apology  for  the 
bank  is,  that  it  was  done  under  the  sanction  of  a 
high  officer  ofthe  government,  and  although  the 
committee  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  was  a violation 
of  the  article  before  quoted,  yet,  under  all  the  dir- 
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cumstanccs,  considering  that  it  was  done  in  good 
faith,  they  do  not  themselves  think  it  such  a viola- 
tion as  requires  the  interposition  of  congress. 

On  the  subject  of  the  facilities  furnished  by  the 
bank  to  the  government,  in  the  transmission  and 
collection  of  the  public  revenue,  and  its  fulfilment 
Of  its  engagement  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
commissioners  of  loans,  and  agents  for  military 
pensions,  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  marked  LI.  shows  its  conduct  has 
been  satisfactory. 

There  appear  to  have  been  some  contentions 
between  the  parent  board  and  some  of  its  offices, 
but  the  committee  have  not  deemed  them  suffici 
ently  connected  with  any  practical  objects  of  en- 
quiry, to  justify  their  going  into  the  merits  of  these 
controversies,  which  would  be  a work  of  much  time 
and  labor,  and  would  not  repay  the  trouble.  And 
it  would  be  unjust  to  make  any  statement,  without 
making  it  in  detail. 

In  order  to  give  this  house  full  information  of  the 
state  of  the  bank  since  its  institution,  a statement 
exhibiting  its  condition  at  different  periods,  mark- 
ed XLIII.  and  various  tables  and  statements,  com- 
piled by  the  committee,  or  by  them  verified,  are 
submitted;  among  them  will  be  found  statements 
of  notes  issued  payable  at  each  office,  and  of  notes 
returned  to  the  offices  respectively;  reports  of  the 
committee  of  directors  previous  to  each  dividend; 
a complete  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank. 
No.  1,  exhibiting  the  names  of  those  who  were 
such  at  the  first  dividend,  with  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  them  re- 
spectively, at  that  time,  and  at  each  subsequent 
dividend.  No.  2,  exhibiting  the  names  of  those 
who  became  stockholders  after  the  first  dividend, 
and  No.  3,  exhibiting  those  who  became  stockhol- 
ders after  the  second  dividend,  together  with  a list 
of  those  who  held  shares  as  attorneys  for  others. 
Other  letters  and  miscellaneous  documents,  not 
specially  referred  to  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
report,  but  elucidating  the  facts  stated,  will  also 
be  found 

Statements,  obtained  from  the  offices  at  Rich- 
mond, and  this  city,  are  also  submitted,  which 
will  show  that  the  affairs  of  those  offices  have  ge- 
nerally been  conducted  with  prudence  and  ability, 
and  that  every  effort  was  made  by  them  to  exe- 
cute the  directions  of  the  parent  board  in  a manner 
the  least  inconvenient  to  their  customers. 

In  considering  the  question  whether  the  char- 
ter of  the  bank  has  been  violated  or  not,  the  com- 
mittee have  thought  the  expression  used,  mean 
whether  in  any  instance  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter have  not  been  complied  with?  There  may  be 
many  violations  of  the  charter,  which  could  not  be 
considered,  by  a court  of  law,  as  producing  a for- 
feiture. The  principle  on  that  subject  the  com- 
mittee believe  to  be  this;  those  acts  of  usurpation 
of  powers  not  granted,  of  misuser  and  of  nonvser  of 
those  granted,  which  defeat  the  very  objects  of 
the  institution,  as  expressed  in  the  very  charter 
itself,  would  produce  a forfeiture;  and  that  all 
other  instances  of  abuse  of  the  powers  granted,  or 
of  usurpation  of  powers,  must  be  punished  and 
restrained  either  by  the  ordinary  process  of  manda- 
mus and  quo  warranto , or  by  other  means  than  a dis- 
solution of  the  corporation.  The  committee  think 
they  are  required  by  the  resolution  to  report  all 
instances  of  a violation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  which  have  come  to  their  knowledge;  but 
they  do  not  consider  themselves  called  upon  to 
state  which  of  them  would  in  their  opi  d .r  pro- 
duce a forfeiture  or  any  other  legal  consequences; 


and  one  inducement  to  this  construction  of  the  re- 
solution arises  from  the  consideration,  that,  if  they 
were  to  confine  themselves  only  to  those  violations 
which  would  produce  a forfeiture,  and  they  should 
give  a mistaken  or  incorrect  opinion, that  the  charter 
had  not  been  violated,  so  as  to  induce  a forfei-. 
ture,  the  house  might,  under  a strict  construction 
of  the  act,  be  precluded  from  expressing  any  other 
opinion,  and  from  directing  the  proceedings  con- 
templated by  it;  whereas,  by  reporting  all  instan- 
ces of  violation  that  have  occurred,  without  re- 
ference to  their  technical  character,  the  house 
is  left  free  to  pursue  any  course  it  may  judge 
proper.  In  speaking,  therefore,  of  violations 
of  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  commit- 
tee wish  to  be  understood  as  not  expressing 
any  opinion  whether  such  violations  would  cause 
a forfeiture  or  not.  They  present  the  facts,  and 
the  house  will  determine  whether,  under  those 
facts,  it  be  or  be  not  expedient  to  direct  the  issu- 
ing a scire  facias  to  ascertain  whether  the  viola- 
tions are  such  as  to  cause  a dissolution  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

The  committee  then  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  have  been  violated  in  following  instances. 

I.  In  purchasing  two  millions  of  public  debt,  in 
order  to  substitute  them  for  two  other  millions  of 
similar  debt,  which  it  had  contracted  to  sell,  or 
had  sold  in  England,  and  which  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  claimed  the  right  of  redeeming.  The 
facts  on  this  subject,  and  the  views  of  this  transac- 
tion entertained  by  the  committee,  have  been  al- 
ready given. 

II.  In  not  requiring  the  fulfilment  of  the  en- 
gagement made  by  the  stockholders  on  subscribing 
to  pay  the  2d  and  3d  instalments  on  the  stock,  in 
coin  and  funded  debt.  The  facts  on  this  point  are 
fully  before  the  house,  and  they  establish,  beyond 
all  doubt,  1st.  that  the  directors  of  the  bank  agreed 
to  receive  and  did  receive  what  they  deemed  an 
equivalent  for  coin,  in  checks  upon,  and  the  notes 
of  the  bank  and  other  banks  supposed  to  pay  spe- 
cie. The  substitution  of  any  equivalent  whatever, 
for  the  specific  things  required  by  the  charter,  was 
in  itself  a departure  from  its  provisions;  but  2d, 
the  notes  and  checks  thus  received  were  not,  m 
all  cases,  equivalent  to  coin,  because  there  was 
not  specie  to  meet  them  in  the  bank;  3d,  that 
notes  of  individuals  were  discounted  and  taken  in 
lieu  of  the  coin  part  of  the  2d  instalment,  by  virtue 
of  a resolution  for  that  purpose,  passed  before  that 
instalment  became  due;  4th,  t!wt  the  notes  of  in- 
dividuals were  taken  in  many  instances  and  to  large 
amounts  in  lieu  of  the  whole  of  the  2d  and  3d  in- 
stalments, which  notes  are  yet  unpaid. 

HI.  In  paying  dividends  to  stockholders  who  had 
not  completed  their  instalments,  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  in  that  respect  were  violated. 

IV.  By  the  judges  of  the  first  and  second  elec- 
tions allowing  many  persons  to  give  more  than 
thirty  votes  each,  under  the  pretence  of  their  being 
attorneys  for  others,  in  whose  names  shares  then 
stood,  when  those  judges,  the  directors,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  bank,  perfectly  well  knew  that  those 
shares  really  belonged  to  the  persons  offering  to 
vote  upon  them  as  attorneys.  The  facts  in  relation 
to  this  violation  are  in  possession  of  the  house, 
and  establish  it  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  other  in- 
stance of  a violation  of  the  charter  has  been  estab- 
lished. Inclosing  this  report  of  a most  laborious 
investigation,  the  committee  observe,  that  what- 
ever difference  of, opinion  can  exist  among  them  as 
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to  the  results  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  stated,  they  unanimously  concur  in  giving,  to 
the  preceding  statements  of  facts  and  abstracts  of 
document?,  their  sanction  They  have  not  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of'any  immediate  measures  to 
correct  the  many  evils  and  mischiefs  they  have  de 
picted,  excepting  that  of  the  bill  before  mentioued, 
because,  by  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  the  secre- 
tary of  uhe  treasury  has  full  power  to  apply  a 
prompt  and  adequate  remedy,  whenever  the  situa- 
tion of  the  bank  shall  require  it.  And  if,  after  the 
stockholders  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
mismanagement  ofthe  institution,  they  shall  adopt, 
no  means  to  prevent  its  continuance,  or  the  direc 
tors  themselves  shall  persist  in  a course  of  con- 
duct requiring  correction,  the  committee  cannot 
entertain  a doubt  that  the  salutary  power  lodged 
in  the  treasury  department  will  be  exerted,  as  oc- 
casion may  require,  and  with  reference  to  the  best 
interest  ofthe  United  States. 

It  is  due  to  the  officers  of  the  bank  at  Philadel- 
phia to  state,  that  every  facility  in  their  power  was 
rendered  in  explaining  the  books,  and  assisting  the 
researches  of  the  committee. 

The  following  Is  the  bill  that  accompanied  the 
preceding  report: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled:  That  in  all  elections  of  directors  ofthe 
bank  of  the  United  States,  hereafter  to  be  held, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  “act  to  incorporate  the 
subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,” 
whenever  any  person  shall  off  er  to  the  judges  of 
such  election  more  than  thirty  votes  in  the  whole, 
including  those  offered  in  his  own  right,  and  those 
offered  by  biro;  as  attorney,  proxy,  or  agent 
for  any  othe.s,  the  said  judges  of  ihe  elec- 
tions, or  any  one  of  them,  are  hereby  autho- 
rised and  required  to  administer  to  the  person,  so 
offering  to  vote,  the  following  oath  or  affirmation, 
viz. 

I f do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm  as  the 

case  may  be,)  that  I have  no  interest,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  shares  upon  which  I shall  vote  at 
this  election,  a3  attorney  for  others;  that  those 
shares  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
truly  and  in  good  faith,  owned  by  the  persons  in 
whose  name  they  now  stand,  and  that  in  voting  in 
this  election,  I shall  not  in  any  manner  violate"  the 
first  fundamental  article  of  the  “act  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.” 
And  the  said  judges  of  elections,  or  any  one  of 
them,  shall  be  authorised  and  empowered  in  their 
discretion,  or  at  the  instance  of  any  stockholder  of 
the  bank,  to  administer  the  said  oa-h  or  affirmation, 
to  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  any  such  election. 
And  if  any  person  shall  wiifuily  and  absolutely 
swear  or  affirm  falsely,  in  taking  ..he  said  oath  or 
affirmation,  such  persons  so  offending,  shall,  upon 
due  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  10  the  pains 
and  penalties  which  are  bylaw  prescribed  for  the 
punishment  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  if  the 
judges  of  any  election  of  directors,  to  be  held  as 
aforesaid,  shall  permit  any  person  to  give  more 
than  thirty  votes  in  the  whole,  at  any  such  election, 
without  the  said  person’s  having  taken  the  afore 
said  oa.th  or  affirmation,  such  of  the  said  judges  as 
shall  consent  thereto,  shall  severally  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  due  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding 
or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
a,t  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  which  such 
convictions  shall  be  had. 


Monday , Jan.  18.  Mr  Edwards  rose  to  off^-r  a re- 
solution calling  for  information  in  relation  to  the 
posts,  without  the  limits  ofthe  United  States,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  mo  ion  was  in  itself  so  plain  as  to  need 
no  elucidation.  It  would  be  recollected  that  the 
law  of  1811  authorized  the  taking  possession,  oft 
certain  contingencies,  of  that  part  of  Florida  east 
ot  the  Perdido,  and  to  establish  a government 
therein.  Or.e  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far,  if  at  all,  that  law  had  been  carried 
into  effect,  &c.  The  resolution  was  in  the  follow- 
iogwords: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
be  requested  to  cause  any  information,  not  already 
communicated,  to  belaid  before  this  house  whether 
Amelia  Island,  St.  Mark’s,  and  Pensacola,  yet  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  die  United  States,  and,  if 
so,  by  what  laws  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  go- 
verned; whether  articles  imported  therein  from  fo- 
reign countries  are  subject  to  any  and  what  duties, 
and  by  what  laws;  and  whether  the  said  duties  are 
collected  and  how;  whether  vessels  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  Pensacola  and  Amelia  Inland, 
end  in  Pensacola  and  Amelia  Island  from  the  U. 
States,  respectively,  are  considered  and  treated  as 
vessels  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  that  the  resolution  embraced 
some  subjects  which  the  committee  of  foreign  re- 
lations bad  had  under  consideration,  &c.  After  a 
variety  of  remarks,  and  some  alteration  in  the 
words  of  the  resolution,  it  was  agreed  to,  without  a 
division. 

The  order  ofthe  day,  on  the  report  ofthe  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs  respecting  the  Seminole 
war,  being  announced — 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  to  whom  that  re- 
port was  committed,  Mr.  Pitkin  in  the  chair. 

There  was  some  conversation  previously  about 
postponing  the  subject  for  a day  or  two;  but  the 
house,  by  a majority  of  tenor  fifteen  votes,  resolv- 
ed to  take  it  up. 

The  report  of  the  military  committee  was  read 
through,  concluding  with  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved , That  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  disapproves  the  proceedings 
in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
and  Robert  C.  Ambrister. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  took  the  floor  in  support 
oftiie  report;  and,  having  spoken  some  time  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  immediately  before  the 
house,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  other  questions 
arising  out  ©f  the  Seminole  war,  when — 

It  was  decided  by  the  chair,  that  the  discussion 
must  be  confined  to  the  question  immediately 
before  the  house. 

After  a good  deal  of  conversation  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  order  of  proceeding  in  this  case,  in 
which  Messrs  Smyth,  Cobb,  Clay,  Poindexter,  Tall- 
madge  and  Rhea  took  part,  and  in  which  a general 
disposition  was  manifested  that  the  whole  subject 
should  be  discussed,  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  only  as  to  the  modes  of  getting  at  it,  to  obvi- 
ate ail  difficulty  on  this  subject — 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  before 
the  committee,  by  inserting,  after  the  word  “ Rc 
solved,”  the  following  matter: 

“That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  iiv 
structed  to  prepare  and  report  a bill  to  this  house, 
prohibiting,  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  war  with 
any  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  onl/,  the  execution  of  any 
captive,  taken  by  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
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without  the  approbation  of  such  execution  by  the 
president 

Resolved,  That  this  house  disapproves  of  the 
seizure  of  the  posts  of  St.  Mark’s  and  Pensacola, 
and  the  fortress  of  Barrancas  contrary  to  orders, 
and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Resolved , That  the  same  committee  be  also  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  report  a bill  prohibiting 
the  march  of  the  army  of  the  United  btates,  or  any 
corps  thereof,  into  any  foreign  territory  without 
the  previous  authorization  of  congress,  except  it 
be  in  the  caste  of  a defeated  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  taking  refuge  within  such  foreign  territory. 

Having  submitted  tiiis  motion,  Mr.  C.  proceeded 
to  speak  in  support  of  those  branches  of  his  pro- 
position which  he  had  not  already  touched  upon. 
Mr.  C spoke  about  two  hours. 

He  was  followed,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  only  concluded 
one  branch  of  this  subject;  when,  having  given 
way  at  the  request  of  a member — 

The  committee  agreed  to  rise;  and  leave  being 
given  to  sit  again,  the  amendment  moved  in  com 
mittee  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  January  19. — Mr.  H.  JVelson , offered 
for  consideration  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  speaker  be  authorised  to  ad- 
mit to  seats  within  the  hall  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, such  persons  as  he  may  think  proper, 
having  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  members 
in  transacting  the  public  business. 

And  on  the  question  will  the  house  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  same,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Trimble  offered  for  consideration  the  follow- 
ing resolution. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  in  conjunction  with  the  district  attorney  of 
Pennsylvania,  shall  immediately  cause  a scire  fa- 
cias to  be  issued,  according  to  the  23d  section  of 
the  act  “to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,”  calling  on  the  corporation 
created  by  the  said  act  to  shew  cause  wherefore 
the  charter  thereby  granted  shall  not  be  declared 
forfeited;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
officers  to  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  bad  in  the 
premises  as  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a final 
judgment  thereon;  for  the  expenses  of  which  con- 
gress will  hereafter  provide. 

Mr.  T.  then  said  that  he  would  briefly  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  offer  the  resolution 
which  he  had  submitted.  He  ought  first,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  apology  to  the  committee  who 
Jhad  made  the  able,  and,  he  hoped,  useful  report 
upon  this  subject.  From  that  report,  he  had  in- 
ferred that  the  committee  did  not  intend  to  offer 
any  proposition  leading  to  an  enquiry  into  the 
question  of  forfeiture.— It  was  possible  that  the 
committee  might,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  de- 
cline the  submission  of  any  measure  involving  the 
enquiry.  That  he  might  commit  no  mistake  in 
that  respect,  he  said  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
wait  on  the  honorable  chairman  of  that  committee,- 
by  whom  he  was  authorised  to  state,  that  the 
committee  did  not  intend  to  report  a proposition  to 
that  effect;  and  that  any  proposition  of  that  ten- 
dency would  come  with  equal  propriety  from  any 
other  member  of  the  house. 

It  is  manifest,  said  he,  that  public  confidence  in 
the  bank  is  shaken  to  its  foundation,  and  that  it 
had  become  the  imperious  duty  of  this  house  to 
set  carefully  and  promptly  onthe  subject:  that, 


when  the  bank  was  established,  it  was  expected 
it  would  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments: that  it  would  curtail  the  em-nstion  of  n??- 
per  issuing  from  fugitive  country  banks,  and,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  assist  in  restoring  ihe 
par  of  exchange  between  the  states:  that  the  trea- 
suryof  the  United  States  was  to  have  had  all  the 
aid  which  the  bank  could  render,  by  affording  fa- 
cilities in  the  transmission  of  the  public  funds. 
How  for  the  expectations  of  the  public  or  of  the 
treasury  had  been  realized,  he  would  not  stop  to 
enquire.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  sum  up  the 
advantages  which  had  grown  out  of  the  establish 
ment,  but  to  avoid  the  mischief  which  might  fol- 
low the  disclosures  made  in  the  report. 

He  had  no  fears,  he  said,  that  the  operations  of 
the  treasury  would  be  greatly  embarrassed,  and  he 
was  sure  that  a depreciation  of  the  bank  notes 
would  produce  much  confusion  and  distress,  and 
perhaps  terminate  in  a serious  loss  to  the  stock- 
holders: that  the  bank  did  not  possess  the  power 
or  the  means  of  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
nation;  and  that,  without  a restoration  of  confi- 
dence, its  operations  would  be  feeble  and  languid 
for  years  to  come:  that  every  view  of  the  sul  ject 
is  fraught  with  unpleasant  considerations  and  evil 
forebodings,  and  that,  in  fact,  nothing  is  left  us 
but  a choice  of  evils. 

He  had  been  taught  by  experience,  he  said,  that 
a bad  remedy,  promptly  applied,  was  better  than  a 
good  one,  delayed  too  long.  We  see,  at  a single 
glance,  that  public  opinion  applies  itself  to  two 
objects— the  charter  of  the  bank,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  directors.  The  first  question  which 
a plain  man  would  ask  himself  is  this,— Has  the 
charter  of  the  bank  a legal  existence?  This  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  answered  by  a legislative  opinion 
or  a solemn  legal  adjudication;  and,  he  though-, 
the  enquiry  ought  to  be  immediately  instituted,  so 
that  public  opinion  might  not  be  suspended,  and  its 
confidence  left  in  abeyance,  upon  a subject  involv- 
ing so  many  and  such  important  considerations. 
Wisdom  and  prudence  would  both  advise  us  tore- 
move,  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  uncertainty  and 
doubt  upon  the  question  of  forfeiture.  And  he  was 
confident  that  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  the 
treasury,  and  the  nation,  would  be  equally  proj 
moted  by  a speedy  investigation.  Suppose  a judi- 
cial decree  should  be  rendered,  announcing  that 
the  charter  is  not  forfeited.  That  of  itself  would 
remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  legal  existence  of 
the  corporation;  or  suppose  that  this  house  shall 
ultimately  be  of  opinion  that  the  reported  viola-' 
tions  are  not  such  as  should  require  the  bank 
to  be  put  upon  its  trial,  would  not  a vote  to  that 

effect  restore  confidence  in  the  charter? The 

argument  would  be  this — The  congress  of  the  U. 
States  have  maturely  considered  this  subject,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  reported  violations  of  the 
charter  are  so  far  from  working  a forfeiture, 
that  they  are  not  sufficient  to  authorise  a scire 
facias,  or  call  the  bank  before  a judicial  tri- 
bunal. Mr.  T.  said,  that  if  a proposition  should 
be  made  in  the  house  to  revoke  the  charter,  he  was 
ready  to  give  his  opinion;  but  that,  if  the  question 
shall  be  referred  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  he  would 
not  forestal  the  decision  by  a premature  declara- 
tion of  his  impression  on  the  subject.  H>s  prima- 
ry object  at  present,  he  said,  was  to  give  a clear 
intimation  that  the  question  of  forfeiture  would 
be  urged  when  the  report  is  called  up— so  that  gen- 
tlemen may  have  time  for  reflection,  and  an  onpor- 
tunity  of  foreseeing  and  avoiding  the  consequences 
that  may  follow. 
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The  current  business  being 


If,  upon  enquiry,  said  Mr.  T.  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  charier  is  not  forfeited,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  congress  to  adopt  some  meassure,  which  wi'l 
restore  confidence  in  the  directors;  and  by  some 
timely  and  weil  digested  regulation,  to  interdict 
mal-pract  ices  for  the  future  He  would  conclude  by 
saying,  that  it  was  the  imperious  duty  of  congress 
so  revoke  and  suppress  the  charter,  or  sustain  its 
reputation  by  giving  it  every  assistance  which  le- 
gislation can  afford. 

Mr.  Taylor  thought,  that  any  distinct  propositions, 
as  to  the  course  most  proper  to  be  adopted  toward  until  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment;  when  th 
the  bank,  had  better  be  deferred  until  the  report  of  cnittee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  obtainet 
the  committee  on  that  subject  should  be  taken  up 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  as  then  the  subject 
would  be  fully  under  consideration,  and  could  be 
acted  on  to  more  advantage. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  will  the  house  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  said  resolution?  And  it 
was  decided  in  the  negative,  71  to  53. 

The  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitkin  in  the  chair,  on  the 
Seminole  war. 


Mr.  Holmes  resumed  the  thread  of  the  speech 
which  he  yesterday  commenced,  in  support  of 
the  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson;  and,  in  concluding 
which,  he  now  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a half. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Nelson,  spoke  a short  time  in  support 
of  the  report  of  the  military  committee,  and  the 
principles  therein  laid  down. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Virginia,  followed,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  in  opposition  to  the  conduct  of 
0en.  Jackson;  in  which  he  addressed  the  committee 
near  an  hour. 

Mr.  Harrison  entered  into  some  explanations 


Thursday,  Jan.  21. 
disposed  of— 

l'lte  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mute of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pleasants  in  the  chair,  on 
the  report  of  the  military  committee  on  the  sub-, 
ject  of  the  Seminole  war. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  concluded  the  remarks 
which  he  commenced  yesterday,  iu  a speech  of  an 
hour  and  a half,  in  opposition  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Smyth,  of  Virginia,  followed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  question,  and  addressed  the  house 

'*  e com* 
obtained  leave 

to  sit  again. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

:[The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States — T.  M.  Nelson, 
Va.  Gen.  Reed,  Md.  Mr.  Huntingdon,  Conn.  Mr 
Stewart,  N.  C.  Mr.  Johnson,  Kv.  (chairman,)  major 
Peter,  Md.  and  Mr.  Gage,  Mass.  The  four  first 
reported  in  censure  of  gen.  Jackson’s  conduct.] 

[Mot  any  of  the  speeches  on  the  Seminole  war  are 
yet  reported.  We  shall  endeavor  to  insert  some 
of  them.  The  discussion  is  called  a “free  one,” 
but  is  said  to  be  conducted  with  the  dignity  and 
temper  which  ought  to  characterize  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  national  legislature  ] 
senate. 

Jan.  15.  The  engrossed  resolution  to  amend  the 
constitution  so  as  to  provide  as  an  uniform  mode  of 
election  of  electors  of  president  and  vice  president, 
and  of  representatives  to  congress,  was  read  a 
third  time. 

And,  after  several  motions  to  amend  the  same.. 


touching  the  proceedings  of  gen.  Wayne,  in  the  war  "rhi<;h  Me‘>>  * 'vas  r,eferretl  to  a committee 

of  1792,  against  the  North  Western  Indians,  which  10  change  it  phraseology. 

had  been  referred  to  in  debate.  | *!r-  GiUsborough  from  the _ committee  on  the 

of  Mr.  Clav  subject,  reported  a bill  respecting  the  erection  of 
’ an  equestrian  statue  in  honor  of  the  memory  o 


The  committee  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clay, 
Avho  intimated  his  wish  to  express  his  views  of  the 
subject)  rose,  and  reported  progress;  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  20.  Mr.  Trimble  stated  to  the 
house,  that,  as  his  object  in  yesterday  moving  the 
resolution  respecting  a scire  facias  against  the 
bank,  had  been  to  give  notice  of  what  he  thought 
should  be  done  when  that  subject  came  up  for 
consideration,  and  as  that  object  was  effected  by 
having  made  the  motion,  he  should  not  at  present 
move  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Claiborne  then  said,  as  notice  had  been  giv- 
en of  one  motion  respecting  the  bank,  he  now 
gave  notice,  that,  when  the  house  should  enter  on 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  bank  com- 
mittee, lie  should  offer  a proposition  to  repeal  the 
charter  of  the  bank  in  loto : 

Mr.  Bassett  submitted  a motion  which  had  for 
its  object  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  to  hear  the  present  debate  on 
the  Seminole  war — the  galleries  being  excessively 
crowded.  Laid  on  the  table. 

The  bouse  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitkin  in  the  chair,  on  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  military  affairs  on  the 
Seminole  war,  with  the  amendments  disapproving 
of  the  conduct  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Clay  delivered  a speech  in  support  ofthese 
resolutions,  which  occupied  upwards  of  two  hours 
in  the  delivery. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  took  the  floor  on  the 


gen  Washington. 

This  bill  provides  that  an  equestrian  statue  of 
bronze  of  gen.  Washington  be  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Capitol  square,  to  be  executed  by  the  best 
artists  that  can  be  procured,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  con- 
formable to  the  resolution  of  congress  passed  on 
the  7th  day  of  August,  1783— and  it  further  pro- 
poses that dollars  be  appropriated  for  defray- 

ing the  expenses  thereof. 

The  bill  was  read. 

January  18.  After  disposing  of  many  minor 
matters,  or  ordinary  business — 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  or- 
ganization of  the  ceurts  of  the  United  States,  was 
read  a third  time;  and,  on  the  question  of  its  pas- 
sage, the  votes  were  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  BnrriH,  Crittenden,  Daggett,  Eaton,  Edwards, 
Fromentin.  Gaillard,  Goldsborough,  Hunter,  Johnson,  Leake, M<  !- 
len.  Morrow,  Otis,  Kuggles,  Storer,  Tait, Talbot,  Tiehenor,  Van 
Dyke  Williams,  of  Miss.  Williams,  of  Ten.—  22. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barbour,  Dickerson,  Kppes,  Lacock,  Macon, 
Noble,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Sanford,  Smith,  Stokes,  Taylor,  Thomas, 
Wilson— 14. 

The  bill  passed  the  senate,  and  was  sent  to  the 
house  of  representatives  for  concurrence. 

Jan.  19.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  pensions, 
unfavorable  to  the  extention  of  the  pension  act  of 
last  session,  so  as  to  provide  for  placing  the  warrant 
officers  in  the  naval  service  on  the  same  footing, 
j as  to  the  amount  of  pension,  as  other  officers  in 
service,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Some  bills  were  advanced  in  their  progress,  and 
other  side,  and  had  spoken  about  ?n  hour;  when,  a number  of  reports  and  other  matters  were  in  part 
having  given  way  for  a motion  for  that  purpose,  ! considered  and  postponed. 

Tlfe  committee  rose,  asd  the  house  adjourned,  ! Jan.  20.— Mr.  Pujydee,  by  leave,  withdrew  the’ 
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resolution  offered  by  him  for  consideration  a few 
days  since,  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing-, which  was  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  cause  a report  to  ha  laid  before  the 
senate  at  their  next  session,  of  such  facts  as  it  may 
be  within  the  means  of  the  government  to  obtain, 
shewing  how  far  it  may  be  expedient,  or  not,  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  clothing  of  the  army  with 
articles  manufactured  within  the  United  Slates. 

Jamiary  21.  After  other  business — 

The  senate  took  up  the  bill  from  the  other  house, 
making  appropriations  for  the  military  establish- 
ment for  the  year  1819. 

The  committee  of  finance  of  the  senate,  to  whom 
the  bill  had  been  referred,  reported  two  amend 
fnents  to  the  bill,  the  first  to  strike  out  the  ap- 
propriation of  10.00U  dollars  for  the  construction 
and  military  roads;  the  second  to  increase  the  ap- 
propriation for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Indian 
treaties,  so  as  to  cover  the  expenditures  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  late  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws,  &c. 

On  the  first  of  these  amendments  much  debate 
took  place,  and  the  question  was  finally  decided  as 
follows; 

For  striking  out  the  appropriation— 

Messrs.  Barbour,  Daggett,  Eaton,  Ej.pes.  Gaillan!,  Goldsbo* 
Tough,  Leake,  Macon,  Mullen,  Morrill,  Palmer,  Roberts,  Smith, 
Stokes,  Talbot,  Ticlienor,  Williams,  of  Ten.  Williams,  of  Miss. 
—18. 

Against  striking  out  the  appropriation — 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Dickerson,  Forsyth,  Fromentin,  Hunter, 
Johnson,  Lacock,  Morrow,  Noble,  Oiis,  Reggies,  Sanford,  Storer, 
Tait,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Van  Dyke,  Wilson— 18. 

The  voles  being  equally  divided,  the  president 
voted  against  the  amendment. 

So  the  senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  appropri- 
ation of  10,000  dollars  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  military  roads. 

The  other  amendment  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business,  in  which  they  remained  engaged  until  a 
late  hour. 


Military  roads. — A report  from  the  secretary  of 
war  on  this  subject,  was  transmitted  to  congress 
on  Thursday  last  week.  This  report  discloses  the 
progress  made  in  ail  the  roads  which  have  been 
commenced  under  the  authority  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. The  National  Intelligencer,  in  giving  the 
leading  facts  contained  in  the  report,  thus  remarks 
—“Of  the  road  from  Plattsburgh  to  Sackett’s  Har- 
bor, our  readers  are  already  apprized  of  the  pro- 
gress, by  publications  in  the  newspapers. 

‘■Of  the  road  from  Columbia,  in  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  Madisonville,  alluded  to  in  a de- 
bate in  the  house  of  representatives^  the  other 
day,  fifty  miles  have  been  completed,  by  the  troops, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  road,  making  many  cause- 
ways and  bridges  of  the  most  durable  materials; 
and,  at  the  other  end,  about  forty  miles  have  been 
made  south  of  the  Tennessee  river,  making,  in  like 
manner,  many  bridges  and  causeways.  The  most 
laborious  part  of  the  road,  it  is  added,  has 
been  completed,  and  done  in  the  best  manner. 

“The  military  way  on  the  north  western  frontier, 
from  Detroit  to  the  foot  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Mia- 
mi of  the  lake,  has  progressed  as  far  as  Eight 
Mile  creek,  that  is,  within  eight  miles  of  the  Ra- 
pids, making  in  all  a distance  of  seventy  miles. — 
Of  this  road,  the  report  of  the  commanding  gene- 
ral  says  it  is  an  excellent  one,  being  eighty  feet 
wide,  the  low  places  on  it  being  all  causewayed, 
and  bridges  built  where  necessary.  The  number 
of  causeways^ on  it  exceed  sixty,  and  the  bridges 


are  ot  considerable  length;  that  on  which  the  troops 
are  now  employed  being  450  feet  in  length,  con- 
structed of  timber  in  the  most  durable  manner. 

“These  are  the  only  military  roads  which  have 
been  commenced. 


CHRONICLE. 

Equalized  exchange! — Bills  on  New  York  are  re- 
ported to  be  at  7 a 10  per  cent,  discount  at  New 
Orleans — and  New  Orleans  bills  are  a’,  six  percent, 
discount  at  New  York!  This  is  a thriving  business 
for  the  shavers. 

Bank  dividends. — The  Virginia  bank  has  declared 
a dividend  of  3}  per  cent,  and  the  Farmer’s  bank 
4d  for  the  last  half  year. 

United  States  road— It  appears  that  the  eastfern 
section  of  the  United  States’  turnpike  road,  ex- 
tending from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  Union 
Town,  in  Pennsylvania,  upwards  of  sixty  one  miles, 
cost,  including  every  expenditure,  less'than  §59 5- 
000,  being  per  mile,  about  9,700  dollars,  only — and 
in  a report  made  on  the  subject,  it  is  stated  that 
the  western  section  or  last  thirty  six  miles  of  the 
same  road,  cost,  616,000  dollars,  upwards  of  17,000 
dollars  per  mile — making  a difference  of  §7,300  in 
the  mile. 

The  Kentucky  Reporter  of  the  16th  ult.  states, 
that  gen.  Adair’s  suit  against  gen.  Wilkinson, 
for  false  imprisonment  during  Burr’s  conspiracy, 
has  been  decided  in  the  Natchez  court — damages 
for  the  plaintiff  §2500. 

A new  county  has  recently  been  erected  in  the 
district  of  Michigan,  called  the  “county  of  Michil- 
imackinac  ” The  seat  of  justice  to  be  held  at  the 
island  of  Michilimackinac. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  has  passed  a law  to 
prevent  the  survey,  entry  or  patenting  of  any  of  the 
lands  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Jackson  and 
Shelby.  We  do  not  exactly  understand  liov£  it  is, 
but  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  law  has  prostrated 
the  hopes  of  certain  speculators. 

The  mutineers  of  the  schooner  Plattsburg,  of 
Baltimore,  and  murderers  of  her  captain,  first  mate 
and  supercargo,  have  had  their  trial  at  Boston,  and 
been  found  guilty,  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  U. 
States,  judge  Story  presiding.  They  were  to  be  ex* 
ecuted  on  the  21st  iust. 

There  have  been  considerable  changes  of  presi- 
dents and  cashiers  among  the  several  banks  of  the 
United  States. 

A resolution  has  passed  both  branches  of  the 
city  council  of  Baltimore,  to  obtain  a portrait  of 
our  late  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  com.  Joshua 
Barney , to  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  the 
first  branch  of  the  council. 

“Old  Iron  sides V— We  understand,  (says  the 
Boston  Gazette)  that  an  examination  has  lately 
been  made  of  the  decks  of  the  frigate  Constitution, 
now  lying  at  ihe  navy  yard,  and  that  they  were 
found,  after  the  most  faithful  search,  to  be  as  firm 
and  sound,  as  when  firsU.laid.  This  fact  presents  a 
high  eulogium  on  the  skill  and  integrity  of  those 
who  have  beeu  engaged  in  the  U.  S.  ship  building 
at  this  place. 

Ohio.  A resolution  lias  passed  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  of  this  state,  submitting  it  to  the 
people  whether  they  will  cali  a convention  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  constitution,  which  is 
said*  to  be  defective.  Oh,  that  the  legislatures  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  would  pass  such  a resolu- 
tion, so  that  the  mojo rity  might  rule! . 
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Jlf  "series  of  Editors. — We  ' ave  stood  prepared  the  [ out  of  their  individual  estates  for  all  bills  i:cM0d 
whole  week  to  publish  the  documents  attached  »ojaf.er  the  1st  August  next,  and  the  stockholders 

liable  for  the  same,  to  the  amount  of  their  indivi- 


the  report,  of  ihe  committee  which  inves-  'gated  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States — and,  at 
last,  have  ascertained  that  those  papers  cannot  b° 
expected  here  until  this  evening.  This* state  of 
suspense  has  had  a material  effect  upm  the  gene- 
ral contents  of  this  «-heet — but  enabled  ns  to  dis- 
pose of  many  tilings  which  we  wished  to  relieve 
our  files  of — needful  to  be  inserted 

The  documents  alluded  to,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand, arc  very  voluminous.  We  shall  make 
every  effort  in  our  power  to  spread  them  before  the 
people  as  soon  as  possible:  for,  until  these  docu- 
ments ?re  considered,  the  masterly  report  of  the 
committee  cannot  have  its  due  weight  upon,  the 
public  rrind,  as  to  ulterior  measures.  The  question, 
can  the  bank  be  reformed?  or  shall  it  be  destroyed? 
is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  ought  seriously  to  be 
reflected  upon.  Every  disinterested  man  most 
heartily  applauds  what  the  committee  have  done; 
but,  in  respect  to  what  is  yet  to  do , a great  variety 
of  opinion  exists. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  William  Jones,  esq. 
has  resigned  the  presidency  of  this  bank;  his  suc- 
cessor, pro  tem.  is  James  C Fisher,  esq.  of  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Jones  has  lately  been  severely  afflicted 
with  the  eresypilas,  or  St.  Anthony’s  fire,  which  had 


dual  stock — nd  .makes  it  lawful  for  the  stoon- 


fer  several  days  close;!  up  hot!)  his  eyes. 

George  Wiliiams,  esq.  has  resigned  his  ^eat  as  a 

director  of  this  institution, -and  it  is  hinted 

that  other  resignations  will  take  place. 

In  our  list  *f  gentlemen  recently  elected  direc- 
tors of  the  bank  of  the  United  Sta’es,  we  inserted 
the  name  of  John  Connelly.  It  should  1'.;  vg  been 
John  Connell,  who  never  before  had  held  a seat  at 
the  board  We  believe  that  .Mr.  Connelly’s  name 
was  not  on  either  of  the  tickets  run  at  that  election. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  proposition  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Iventuckv,  at  out  taxing 
the  bark  of  the  United  States — §60,000  from  each 
branch,  payable  monthly,  to  be  collected  by  the 
sheriff  It  is  thought  that  the  bill  wi’l  pass. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  secret  u-y  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Crawford,  will  be  nominated  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  a director  of  the  bank,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Jones;  and  an  idea  is  held  that  he 
will  be  made  president.  Mr.  Cheeves  is  talked  of 
as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  the  treasury 
department.  We  give  these  things  only  as  the  re- 
ports of  the  day:  r.ot  *as  believing  them  ourselves. 

The  Washington  City  Gazette  says— Mr.  Ser- 
geant, a member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
from  Pennsylvania,  has  left  this  city  for  Philadel- 
phia. Ic  is  reported  that  the  executive  anxiously 
wish  the  present  directors  to  resign,  and  Mr.  S.  is 
gone  to  endeavor  to  facilitate  this  desirable  object. 

A a meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny bark  at  Bedford,  on  the  I8rh  irsr.  ihpy  resolved 
to  c'ose  and  dissolve  the  bank  on  the  3d  Monday  in 
November  next. 

banking  mutters.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky 
has  before  it  a bill,  which  will  probably  pass,  entit- 
bill  “To  amend  the  lares  incorporating  inde~ 
pendent  banks.**  litis  bill  fixes  the  amount  of  tax 
which  they  are  to  pay;  and  the  manner  of  recover- 
ing it.  make  the  presidents  and  directors  liable 
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holders  to  withdraw  their  stock  previously  to  that 

time. 

On  ihe  4th  ins!.  Mr.  Bledsoe  offered  the  follow- 
ing r solutions — 

1.  Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  common- 
wealth  of  Kentucky , That  the  establishment  of  a 
monied  monopoly,  is  hostile  to  republican  liber!  v. 

2 Jtesolvetly  That  bunks  are  such  a monopoly, 
and  do  not  depend  for  their  profits  nnor.  the  cor- 
rect e.  -.pl  yment  of  the  products  of  in  !ustry. 

3 Resolved,  That  as  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
j a nation,  are  the  only  genuine  sources  of  national 

i wealth,  any  corporatio  or  institution  which  tends 
to  substitute  speculation,  instead  oflhe  proper  unit 
valuable  fruits  of  this  labor,  roust  be  pernicious  and 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

4.  Resolved.  That  any  corporation  not.  promo' ivo 
of,  or  essential  to,  public  good  ought  not  to  exi  . 

5.  Resolved,  That  ail  banks  wherein  individuals 
are  interested,  are  monied  monopolies,  tending  to 
make  profit  to  those  who  do  not  labor,  out  of  the. 
means  of  those  who  do;  not  lending  to  increase  tho 
means  of  industry,  but  to  profit  of  those  means  un- 
justly; tending  to  tax  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
a few;  tending  to  create  a privileged  order,  unuse- 
ful and  pernicious  to  society;  tending  *o  destrov 
liberty  and  create  a power  unfriendly  to  human 
happiness;  tending  inevitably  to  an  unfeeling  mo- 
nied aristocracy  more  to  be  deprecated  than  mo- 
narchy itself;  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  best 
hope,  of  man  here  and  hereafter. 

6 Resolved , That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
general  government,  and  of  every  individual  state 
composing  it,  (gradually  if  necessary,  but  ultimate- 
ly and  certainly)  to  abolish  all  banks  and  monied 
monopolies,  and  if  a paper  medium  is  necessary*,  to 
substitute  the  impartial  and  disinterested  medium 
of  the  credit  of  the  nation  or  of  the  states. 

7 Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions  be  transmitted  by  the  acting  governor  oV 
this  state  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  each  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in 
congress  from  this  state,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  state,  to  be  submitted  to 
congress 

Bank  of  Muskingum.  We  have  a long  advertise- 
ment in  the  Muskingum  Messenger,  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  bank  there,  giving  an  account  of 
the  robbery  of  the  bank  and  absconding  of  the 
cashier,  for  whom  1000  dollars  reward  are  offer- 
ed. A deficiency  of  from  30  to  50,000  dollars  is 
discovered.  The  property  of  ifie  runaway  has  been 
attached,  and  was  hoped  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
secretly  conveyed  away,  it  would  produce  about 
§25,000.  The  directors  express  their  belief  that; 
the  bank,  notwithstana  ng  this  loss,  can  meet  its 
engagements,  if  not  too  severely  pressed;  and  pro- 
pose, if  any  one  wishes  it,  to  give  the  notes  of  indi- 
viduals in  exchange  for  those  of  the  bank. 

Money— paper — stocks  credits.  The  L ydo;,  g - 
zettes  express  the  greatest  astonishment  a*  fin  ny 
the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales  c jr  {■...[ 
at  111,  in  the  American  newspapers.  They  r\,-. 
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vet  to  be  more  astonished  by  seeing-  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  congress,  and  in  learning  that 
that  stookwas  only  at,  if  not  under  par.  Hut  cer- 
tainly the  people  of  England  have  had  enough  to 
do  with  the  “paper  system”  not  to  be  surprised  at 
a decline  in  the  price  of  commodities  whose  value 
is  founded  upon  it:  though  her  own  system, from  the 
rigid  regulations  by  which  she  has  hedged  the  pro- 
duct of  her  home  industry,  has  performed  wonders, 
and  held  out  beyond  all  calculation. 

Still  money  is  very  scarce  in  England , and  there 
is  a very  material  difference  between  it  and  paper. 
In  France , drained  of  her  cash  by  the  liberality  of 
the  allies  in  protecting  her  against  herself,  money 
is  said  to  be  worth  three  per  cent,  per  month — the 
rentes  had  fallen  from  79  to  68— “confidence  is  des- 
troyed and  commercial  transactions  paralized” — 
the  stocks  were  down  to  62.  In  the  Netherlands 
much  pecuniary  distress  prevailed — several  great 
houses  had  failed  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  rate  of 
interest  had  suddenly  risen  to  ten  per  cent — money 
was  scarce  ever  at  that  rate.  The  public  funds 
fell  7 per  cent,  in  as  many  days— the  government 
had  loaned  5,000,000  guilders  to  help  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp.  The  stocks 
of  Austria  tumbled  down  sixteen  per  cent,  at  once, 
and  they  were  considerably  under  par  before.  Very 
little  money  circulates  in  this  empire — all  is  paper, 
greatly  depreciated  The  best  quality  of  the  Prus- 
sian stocks  had  fallen  to  71.  In  Russia , one  ruble 
in  silver  is  worth  several  rubles  in  paper,  end  the 
quantity  of  paper  afloat  is  enormous.  In  Spain — 
Hi e kingdom  of  the  “adored  Ferdinand,”  his  royal 
-word  and  paper,  is  at  a depreciation  of  70  or  80 
per  cent. — and  so  forth. 

(^Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States, -has  had 
an  artificial  state  of  existence,  as  money  matters, 
for  msny  years.  The  sober  times  of  peace,  and 
consequent  regularity  of  all  sorts  of  business,  is 
bringing  about  a stale  in  which  the  imports  of  a 
country  must  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  value 
produced  by  the  labor  on  its  exports,  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  the  national  expenditure  caused  by 
the  late  wars— or  that  country  cannot  be  prosper- 
ous. We,  in  the  United  States,  are  very  rapidly 
becoming  sensible  of  this— but  the  operation  will 
yet  be  felt  more  severely  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
some  of  our  politicians,  who,  from  the  high  prices 
of  their  agricultural  products  abroad,  have  refused 
adequate  protection  to  home  manufactures,  will 
soon  repent  their  mistakes.  The  following  extract 
from  a Liverpool  circular,  signed  T.  & I R. 
Thornley , dated,  Dec.  11,  is  worthy  of  very  seri 
ous  consideration — as  it  strikes  at  the  consump- 
lion  of  our  great  staple  with  exceeding  force: 

“The  immense  increase  in  the  import  ofEast  In- 
dia  cotton  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  cotton  market.  The  average  imports  of  the 
fourteen  past  years  was  25,365  bales,  of  the  Iasi 
year  only  it  was  117,955  bales;  and  during  the  first 
11  months  of  the  present  year  it  has  amounted  to  no 
less  than  215,000  bales.  The  low  price  at  which 
this  cotton  has  been  pressed  upon  the  market,  has 
very  much  increased  the  consumption  of  it;  se- 
veral mills  are  building  for  the  spinning  of  East 
Ilidit  cotton  only;  and  mixed  with  Brazils,  it  is 
said  to  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  American 
cotbpr..'.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  are  to  account 
for  t tie  fan',  that  although  the  consumption  of  cot 
ion  g^neraLydias  undoubtedly  mcreased  this  year, 
y et  thvyellas  been  a falling  off  in  the  use  of  Ame- 
rican poUonjfor  tire  import  this  year  has  only  ex- 
ceeded that  of  last  year  by  about  9000  bags; 
t^reas  the  stevek  in  Liverpool  at  the  close  of  th£ 


year  will  probably  be  about  45,000  bales  of  Ameri' 
can  cotton,  instead  of  19,000  held  at  the  close  o* 
last  year. 

The  stock  of  cotton  estimated  to  be  held  in  this 
kingdom,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1816,  was  about 
78,000  bags;  in  1817,  12,000  bags;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved, that  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the 
stock  will  be  from  280,000  to  300,000  bales. 

A statement  of  these  facts  will  enable  our  friends 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  future  pro- 
bable price  of  cotton;  and  we  may  add  that  a 
scarcity  of  money  (which  is  now  considerably  felt) 
is  likely,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  a material  effect 
on  the  cotton  market,  and  keeping  down  the  prices 
of  all  descriptions  of  property. 

Banking!  A country  newspaper,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, though  not  published  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  county,  contains  sheriff  ’s  sales  as  fol- 
lows:- 

1.  A plantation  or  tract  of  land 

2 A messuage,  plantation  or  tract  of  land. 

3 Ditto 

4 Ditto 

5 Ditto 

6 Ditto 

7 Ditto  <4 

8 Ditto 

9 Ditto 

10  Ditto 

11  Ditto 

12  Ditto. 

13  A grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  plantation 

14  A messuage,  rolling  mill,  fulling  mill,  8ic- 
and  tract  of  land. 

15  Messuages,  tenements,  mill,  and  four  tracts 
of  land 

16  Messuage-,  tenant  house,  grist  mill,  saw  mill 
and  plantation 

17  ditto  do.  do.  do. 

18  A tract  of  woodland 

This  paper  is  published  in  one  of  the  richest 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  All  the  sales  werd 
to  take  place  between  the  6th  and  2lst  of  the  pre- 
sent month. 

Another  village  newspaper,  published  in  the 
western  district  of  New  York,  contains  twenty- 
thueb  sheriff’s  advertisements,  as  follows:  for  the 
sale  of  forty-three  tracts  of  land,  many  of  which  are 
called  the  farm  on  which  the  person  whose  proper- 
ty is  seized,  “resides,”  and  ten  postponements  of 
sales.  The  same  paper  also  contains  notices  of 
the  intended  sale,  by  ten  other  advertisements,  of 
farms  and  many  lots  of  land,  seized  as  the  pro- 
perty of  ten  persons  for  default  of  paying  the 
sums  for  which  they  were  mortgaged. 


Domestic  and  Foreign  Goods. 

A gentleman  of  grea«  respectability,  after  appro- 
bating our  remark*  about  “imported  goods,”  &c. 
inserted  in  the  supplement  to  the  Register  of  the 
21s»  Nov.  ult.  communicates  the  following  facts, 
which  well  deserve  consideration:  “I  am  unfortu- 

nately concerned  in  three  cotton  factories — one  of 
them  has  for  a long  time  been  standing  still,— the 
other  two  were  in  operation  aboui  18  months,  whgn 
we  stopped  one  of  them;  the  last  is  yet  going,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  we  shall  keep  it  working 
much  longer.  The  la  ter  originally  cost  150.000 
dollars— we  bough.,  it  at  sheriff’s  sale  for  50,000, 
(a) — and  since  May  1817  have  had  upwards  of 4000 
spindles  running  in  it — but  I do  not  believe  that 
the  profit  made  is  equal  to  one  cent  per  spindly, 
per  annum— we  therefore  think  of  stopping  therm 
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This  factory  i*  well  s 'Mated.  ' kcon  ■>  io  have 
made  the  very  best  goods.  The  children  employed ! 
were  chiefly  taken  from  the  poor-masters  of  the 
country  o .vnp,  an-1  from  the  air,  s house  in  this  city, 
where  there  are  now  upwards  of  700  of  them,  many 
of  whom  might  he  usefully  ^mplryer*  ir»  suck  ■ ' 
lishmen’s — the  remainder  v.’cre  orpfi  is,  or  chil- 
dren of  infirm  parents  or  widows,  some  of  the  latter 
also,  were  in  our  empt  y.  (S')  It  is  a pleasing  fact, 
that  the  young  man  who  is  the  clerk  of  our  fac-ory 
and  keeps  our  books,  being  a cripple,  was  taken 
from  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  a country  town 
about  six  years  ago,  and  is  indebted  for  his  learning 
■to  the  school  of  the  factory , inhere  all  the  children 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  that  he  did.  (c)  The  value 
that  these  children,  assisted  by  machinery,  have 
produced,  is  to  the  country  as  so  much  specie 
gained  wit!. -out  any  labor  at  all— a clear  profit  to  its 
whole  amount,  (d)  To  estimate  this  properly,  we 
must  understand  that  one  girl,  at  Manchester,  till 
i y assisted  by  machinery,  produces  as  much  value 
as  eight  laborers  in  our  field;  (e)  an.!  if  our  work- 
shops are  in  Europe,  we  must  expect  to  be  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  foreigners.  My 
•xtensive  concern  in  manufacturing  has  brought  to 
me  a multitude  of  applications  from  emigrants  for 
employjmany  of  them  came  out  as  agents  for  others, 
who  would  follow  if  encouragement  were  afforded 
to  them;  but  they  had  unfortunately  to  tell  their 
friends  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
possess  a spirit  of  independence  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  secure  a home  supply  of  their  own  apparel! 
The  loss  to  our  country,  from  the  loss  of  the  labor 
that  might  be  drawn  from  domestic,  as  well  us  fo- 
reign sources,  is  incalculable — but  I shrink  from 
the  pursuit  of  this  unhappy  subject, — ai  d will  only 
add,  that,  unless  some  further  aid  is  afforded  to 
our  depressed  manufactories,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  must  sink  under  the  crafts  and  frauds  of  our 
ioreign  rivals.  I have  had  a full  opportunity  of' 
knowing  some  of  those  frauds:  since  the  late  law 
appointing  appraisers,  8cc  (g)  we  have  detected 
at  this  port  upwards  of  one  hundred  invoices  frau- 
dulently charged  at  from  5 to  100  per  cent,  below 
the  value  of  the  goods.  Checks  and  other  goods, 
being  three-fourths  cotton,  have  been  entered  as 
linens  to  evade  the  regular  duty,  which  is  11  per 
cent,  different  from  cottons  Immense  quantities 
oflow  priced  cottons  have  been  shipped  to  us, 
manufactured  to  imitate  and  invoiced  us  domestics 
— these  goods  are  made  out  of  the  poor  India  cot- 
ton and  are  miserably  bad;  but,  being  sold  as  Ame- 
rican manufactures  through  the  country,  are  very 
destructive  of  the  character  of  our  fubricks,  and 
seriously  injure  their  sale.  An  invoice  of  this  de- 
scription, amounting  to  upwards  of  10,000/.  ster- 
ling* lately  passed  through  my  hands,  and  we  al- 
most daily  have  others  of  less  magnitude.  These 
goods  are  consigned — and,  being  acquainted  with 
the  parties  generally,  and  particularly  with  the 
house  that  made  the  first  mentioned  consignment 
and  knowing  their  prudence, — l have  no  doubt 
but  that  they  are  either  agents  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, or  of  a combination  of  manufacturers,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  a considerable  sum  to  sup- 
press our  manufacturing  establishments.  Great 
quantities  of  linens  which  pay  low  duties,  have 
been  also  consigned  to  this  port — a large  propor- 
tion said  to  cost  as  low  as  6 d.  sterling  per  yard; 
the  British  government  allows  Ijd.  bounty,per  yard 
on  exportation,  which  reduces  it  to  4$d.  to  the 
importer — and,  with  the  cost  of  importation  and 
duty  here,  will  bring  it  to  about  5jd.  sterling  per 
yard,  which  is  less  than  such  goods  can  be  fc'old 


f.'.'bytbe  manufacturers  in  Gr*v  B itar.  The 
duties  on  liner.?,  should  be  made  .-qual  <o  tin  cot- 
ton goods.  The  present  is  the  time  for  the  friends 
of  domestic  v • uiufactuies  to  be  on  the  alert,  if 
om*  establishments  receive  a second  fall,  it  is  pro- 
bable dial  they  will  fi  ll  to  rise  no  more.  What  a 
fearful  calculation  might  be  made  on  the  presump- 
tion of  such  a catastrophe.” 

NOTES  — Hr  THKEDITOU  OF  THE  nEGISTETl. 

(a)  We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  excessive 
importations  of  1816,  and  alluded  to  the  famous 
declaration  of  Mr.  Brougham,  see  Vol.  XI,  p :ge 
298,  about  “stifling  in  their  cradle  the  rising  manu- 
factures of  the  United  States though  u loss  was  in- 
curred on  British  exportations,  &c.  That  the  glut 
of  that  year  w .s  designed  fir  the  purpose  intima- 
ted by  Mr.  Brougham,  no  one  has  doubted;  and  the 
project  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  our  enemies:  ruining  many  enterpris- 
ing individuals,  and  violently  casting  perhaps 
100,000  women  and  children,  from  the  productive 
into  the  consuming  classes  of  the  people — depreci 
ating  all  sorts  of  property  vested  in  manufactures, 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds,  or  more,  of  its  cos” 
Isaac  Briggs , who  was  perhaps,  as  well  informed 
on  such  subjects  as  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States,  and  whose  judgment  and  truth  CQm>->anus 
the  respect  of  all  that  know  him,  informed  us  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  as  being  “pretty 
well  ascertained.”  that  the  then  existing  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  cotton  and  ivool  in  the 
United  States,  were  capable  of  affording  dived 
empioy  to  about  150,000  persons,  whose  aggrega’e 
of  wages  would  amount  to  §35,400,000  dollars 
per  annum.  See  Weekly  Register,  Vol.  IX  p. 
391.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  unreasonable, 
when  all  the  facts  are  considered.  We  have  esti- 
mated the  first  loss  of  the  value  of  the  labor  di- 
verted by  the  extra  importations  of  1816,  as  amount- 
ing to  11,250,000  dollars— see  present  vol.  p.  219, 
which  is  certainly  within  very  moderate  bound'; 
and  supposed  that  the  total  loss— the  specie  loss,  it 
may  be  called,  caused  thereby  amounted  to 
22*500,000  dollars.  The  capital  at  that  time  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  machinery,  fkc.for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  and  wo.den  goods,  may  safely 
be  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  from  36  to 
18,000,000  dollars;— on  the  value  of  which  there 
was  a dead  loss  of  at  least  nine  millions  move- 
making  a total  loss  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth  that 
year  of  31,500,000 — for  the  people,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  required  nearly  the  same  support  a- 
when  they  were  employed;  ard  the  chief  part  of 
them  (being  w omen  aiul  children)  were  of  a class 
which  in  the  United  States  is  generally  uuproduo)- 
tive  of  national  wealth. 

What  more  do  we  want  than  this  to  shew  that  t!  e 
present  hu rd  times  and  complaints  about  the  scar- 
city of  money,  originated  in  our  own  prodigal;  , 
and  * waste  of  ihe  national  resources?  The  pressu.  e 
was  not  immediately  felt — vve  warded  it  off’  with 
papery  and  suffered  ourselves  to  be  shaved,  and 
shaved , and  shaved  by  bank  manufacturers — until 
we  have  arrived  at  a point  at  which  the  shaver? 
and  the  shaved  are  likely  to  suffer  a common  ruin! 
Well — “experience  is  a dear  school,”  but  we  would 
not  be  taught  in  any  other,  and  shall  profit  flout 
the  lessons  teceived  therein. 

(b)  The  establishments  in  which  my  valuable 
correspondent  was  concerned,  when  in  full  opera- 
tion, probably  employed  at  least  300  women  and 
children,  who,  instead  of  being  a burthen  on  th? 
public,  were  transformed  into  benefactors  of  the 
public,  by  increasing,  instead  of  preying  upon  the 
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general  stock  of  wealth;  and  besides,  it  appears 
that  they  had  the  advantages  of  a good  school  fir 
nothing  ! Congress  would  derive  more  honor  from 
some  act  which  should  bring  these  women  and  chil 
dren  again  into  employment,  than  for  completing 
that  costly  pile,  the  capital,  at  Washington.  Palaces 
and  poor  houses  are  equally  things  to  be  avoided; 
private  comfort  is  the  true  glory  of  a country. 

(c)  What  a interesting  incident  is  here  related  ! 
What  heart  is  there  that  can  dwell  upon  it  with  in- 
difference ! — A man  is  rescued  from  a life-estate  in 
the  poor  house , and  raised  to  a post  of  honor  and 
confidence — from  a cripple,  an  object  of  pity,  he  is 
rendered  a respectable  being,  made  useful,  and 
qualified  for  independence  ! 

(d)  It  is  uncontrovertible  true,  that  nearly  the 
whole  value  produced  by  the  women  and  children 
employed  in  our  manufactories  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a clear  profit,  by  its  entire  amount. 

(e)  I think  that  this  is  over-rated — but  if  the 
ultimate  cost  to  us  (the  consumers)  of  what  a girl 
at  Manchester  originates  by  her  labor  is  considered, 
the  estimate  may  not  be  a great  deal  too  high. 
Her  employment  creates  employment  for  others, 
that  without  it,  would  remain  idle  and  be  unpro- 
ductive. A late  English  paper  gives  us  this  narra- 
tive of  the  progress  of  a pound  of  cotton: 

‘‘The  following  account  of  one  pound  weight  of 
manufactured  cotton  will  show  the  importance  of 
the  trade  to  the  country  in  a very  conspicuous  man- 
ner. There  was  sent  off  for  London,  lately,  from 
Pailsey,  a small  piece  of  muslin,  about  one  pound 
weight,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows: — The 
cotton  came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London,  from 
London  it  went  into  Lancashire,  where  it  was  ma- 
nufactured into  yarn;  from  Manchester  it  was  sent 
to  Pailsey,  where  it  was  woven;  it  was  sent  to 
Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tamboured;  afterwards 
it  wastconveyed  to  Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand- 
sewed,  and  again  returned  to  Pailsey,  when  it  was 
sent  to  a distant  part  of  the  county  of  Renfrew,  to 
be  bleached,  and  was  returned  to  Paisley;  when  it 
was  sent  to  Glasgow,  and  was  finished;  arid  from 
Glasgow  was  sent  per  coach  to  London.  _ It  is  dsfii 
cult  precisely  to  ascertain,  the  time  take**  to  bring 
this  article  to  market,  but  it  may  be  pretty  near 
the  truth,  to  reckon  it  three  years  from  the  time  it 
was  packed  in  India,  tftl  in  cloth  it  arrived  at  the 
merchant’s  warehouse  in  London;  whither  it  must 
have  been  conveyed  5000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  by 
land;  and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  no  less 
than  150  people,  whose  services  were  necessary  in 
the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this  small  quan 
lity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the  value  has  been 
advanced  2000  per  cent.  What  is  said  if  this  piece 
is  descriptive  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
trade.” 

(f)  This  loss  is  indeed  very  great— -and  is  well 
called  “incalculable.”  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  but  that  if  the  manufacturing  establishments 
that  were  in  operation,  or  nearly  prepared  to  go  to 
work,  in  1816,  had  been  fostered  and  protected,  as 
Britain  has  always  protected  her  manufactories, 
that  we  should  have  drawn  from  England  tens  of 
thousands  of  her  very  best  male  and  female  work 
people,  and  with  them,  of  course,  ail  the  experi- 
ence of  that  country  in  several  of  its  most  import- 
ant branches  of  business.  And  these  tilings  aione, 
would  have  prevented  the  present  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  our  affairs,  by  casting  the  balance  of  trade 
ia  our  favor — causing,  specie  to  abound;  for  the 
precious  metals  will  always  seek  the  best  market 
for  the  nr.  We  have  estimated  the  loss- sustain 
ed  in  the  year  1816  at  31,500,000  dollars — a pretty 


considerable  amount  to  lose  in  one  year;  the  gredt" 
er  part  of  it  with  its  interest,  lost  forever,  just  as 
much  as  if  we  had  thrown  so  much  money  into  the 
Red  sea — but  if  to  that  loss  we  add  what  v/e  might 
have  made — what  we  ought  to  have  made,  what 
England  would  have  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances, the  sum  total  would  appear  so  enormous 
as  to  stagger  belief. 

The  great  objection  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  is,  that  they  divert 
labor  from  agriculture.  This  is  not  true,  as  a 
general  proposition:  for  of  100,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  our  cotton  manufactories  in  1815—16, 
were  reasonably  calculated  to  have  possessed  in 
the  whole,  a force  equal  to  only  16,000  laborers, 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes — see  Weekly  Regis- 
ter, Vol.  XII  p.  2 77.  But  those  16.000,  with  the 
women  and  children  that  operated  with  them  ( and 
■without  them  would  not  have  operated  at  all J receiv- 
ed for  -wages  alone,  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  the  general  aver- 
age product  of  labourers  in  agriculture,  cannot  be 
estimated  as  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  250 
dollars  per  hand,  per  annum — then  instead  of 
twenty  millions  for  -wages , the  16,000  persons 
would  have  caused  the  production  of  an  ultmate 
value  of  only  2,400,000  dollars.'  What  a difference? 

(g)  The  facts  detailed  in  what  follows  are  worth 
volumes  of  comment — and  in  themselves  so  speak 
to  us  that  they  cannot  be  misunderstood. 


Amelioration  of  the  Indians. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  every  feeling  mind, 
that  the  aborigines  of  our  country  might  be  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  uncertainties  of  the  chase 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  subject  their  fierce 
passions  to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  the  moral 
law, — to  feel  it  to  be  true  dignity  to  provide  food 
and  clothing  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  end 
secure  independence  by  sober  and  industrious  ha- 
bits. 

The  fostering  hand  of  the  government  has  been 
invariably  extended  to  aid  any  reasonable  project 
that  might  effect  such  happy  purposes,  and  several 
associations,  or  societies  of  the  people  have  engaged 
in  the  work,  at  different  periods,  with  honest  hearts 
and  enlightened  views — with  the  sole  purpose  to 
accomplish  their  ostensible  objects.  The  friends, 
or  quakers,  as  they  are  most  commonly  called, 
take  the  lead  in  this  business;  and  some  correct 
and  intelligent  men  and  women  of  their  society, 
have  voluntarily  given  up  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life  for  themselves,  that,  by  their  example,  the  In- 
dians might  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  that  flow 
from  a knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  be  restrained  from  the  vices  that  too 
often  grow  up  amongst  them  as  a white  popula- 
tion approaches  them.  These  missionaries  have 
not  dealt  in  religious  dogmas,  n@r  thickened  the 
superstitions  of  our  aborigines  by  telling  them 
things,  that,  in  their  present  state,  must  needs  be 
incomprehensible  to  them — but  have  simply  endea- 
vored to  shew  them  the  advantages  of  a settled 
home  and  regular  occupation;  to  inspire  them  with 
an  idea  that  labor  is  honorable,  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  their  happiness;  and  on  these,  to  esta- 
blish the  great  precepts  of  Christianity — forgive- 
ness of  injury  and  a willingness  to  do  unto  others 
as  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  success  of  those 
genei  us  men  and  women  has  been  greater  than 
we  apprehended.  The  statement  below  shews  us 
a part  of  what  they  have  done;  and  a sanguine 
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hope  is  entertained  that  some  of  the  tribes  may 
soon  be  brought  “within  the  pale  of  civilization, 
and  become  incorporated  with  the  American  peo- 
ple.” As  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  between 
an  improved  state  and  their  total  extinction—  ow 
great  is  the  inducement  to  foster  every  measure 
that  may  kindly  lead  the  untutored  savage  to  hap- 
piness, and  fit  him  to  become  a citizen  in  the  land 
of  his  fathers!  But  so  many  persons  are  interest- 
ed in  preventing  this  happy  transition,  that  the 
power  of  the  government  must  be  vigorously  ex 
erted  on  their  behalf,  or  the  effort  will  fail. 

In  the  Registkr  of  the  12tb  of  November  ult. 
we  represented  the  state  of  the  Iudians  as  differ- 
ent from  what  it  now  appears  to  be,  in  some  re- 
spects, and  sincerely  lamented  the  facts  as  they 
appeared  to  us — believing,  that  the  practice  of  re- 
serving lands  for  them,  which  would  soon  be  sur 
rounded  by  a white  population,  was  pernicious  to 
them.  Sec.  And  so  perhaps,  it  is— but  the  adoption 
of  any  other  course  of  proceeding  less  injurious,  is 
difficult,  if  not  unattainable.  In  this  case,  their 
lands  should  be  hedged  round  by  the  power  of  go- 
vernment, and  a simple  code  of  laws  established  to 
bind  both  red  and  white  people  to  the  observance 
of  certain  principles  on  which  the  very  existence 
of  the  former  depends.  It  may  be  said  that  we 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  civil  or  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  Indians,  but  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion  may  justify  so  much  coercion  as  will  sub- 
ject them  to  the  observance  of  such  laws  as  may 
be  honestly  established  and  faithfully  administer- 
ed, for  their  own  benefit.  And  some  who  ought  to 
be  v/eil  acquainted  with  their  habits  and  disposi- 
tions, are  of  opinion,  th.it  if  wholesome  restraint 
is  gradually  (and  kindly)  urged,  a sufficient  de- 
gree of  it  may  in  time  be  exercised  over  them 
without  difficulty.  We  should  be  much  pleased 
to  see  a project  of  a code  of  laws  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  hinted  at. 

V regard  to  those  fragments  of  tribes,  seated  on 
reservations  of  land  within  the  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  United  States,  we  are  free  of  a foreign 
influence,  which  is  equally  hostile  to  them  and  to 
us.  Bit,  in  respect  to  those  inhabiting  the  regi 
ons  of' the  North  and  West  and  South,  yet  uncul- 
tivated, and  rarely  travelled  by  civilized  men, 
some  very  severe  statues  are  necessary.  It  is  be 
lieved,  that  every  Indiau  war  we  have  had,  since 
the  organization  of  our  government,  may  be  direct 
ly  traced  to  British  intrigue,  nationally  or  indivi- 
dually. To  a certain  extent,  we  claim  and  exer- 
cise sovereignty  over  ail  the  lands  within  what  are 
considered  the  limits  of  our  territory,  whether  *he 
Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  or  not;  and  most 
assuredly,  may  legislate  upon  a matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  our 
own  people,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indians,  by  for- 
bidding all  foreign  intercourse  with  them.  And, 
knowing  as  we  do,  that  in  the  estimation  of  British 
traders,  a war  that  may  destroy  ten  thousand  peo- 
ple is  of  no  account,  if  it  furnishes  them  with  half 
a dozen  additional  packs  of  skins,  a law  should  be 
passed  making  it  death  to  any  foreign  or  unautho- 
rized person,  caught  amongst  them,  within  certain 
limits,  to  be  extended  from  time  to  time,  as  agen- 
cie-  could  be  established,  whereat  all  persons  de 
sirous  of  trading  with,  or  residing  amongst  the  In- 
dians, should  be  compelled  to  apply  for  permission 
to  do  so — and  the  agents  should  be  charged  to  au- 
thorise none  for  either  purpose,  unless  assured 
that  they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of 
good  moral  character.  See.  giving  bond  also  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  certain  conditions  wi^ich 


ought  to  be  imposed  on  them.  If  this  is  not  done, 
we  may  very  speedily  expect  two  extensive  Indiau 
wars;  one,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  another 
on  the  waters  of  the  Missouri — for  the  British  will 
not  suffer  the  fur  trade,  within  our  own  territory  to 
pass  into  our  own  hands,  until  they  cannot  help  it! 
Let  us  then,  in  time,  provide  against  their  remorse- 
less love  of  gain,  and  wanton  waste  of  human  life. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Jefferson , late  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  say,  that  he  was  the  founder  and 
steady  patron  of  the  plans  at  present  operating  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Indian  nations — 
and  we  are  assured  that  president  Monroe  holds 
the  Fame  sentiments  in  regard  to  them,  and  will 
do  all  that  he  rightfully  can  to  favor  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work. 

But  we  have  rather  suffered,  ourselves  to  be  lead 
from  the  subject  just  now  before  us,  which  was 
simply  to  recommend  the  following  representation 
to  the  public  attention,  and  especially  \o  the  care 
of  the  congress  ofthe  United  States. 

The  committees  appointed  by  the  religious  so- 
ciety of  friends  to  present  to  congress,  memorials 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  natives,  under  the  permis- 
sion ofthe  committee  of  the  house  of  represents 
tives  to  whom  these  memorials  were  referred,  take 
the  liberty  of  representing  the  following  circum- 
stances and  facts,  in  proof,  that  under  a judicious 
system  of  care  and  protection,  the  natives  of  this 
continent  may  be,  not  only  greatly  improved  in 
their  condition,  but.  induced,  in  a little  time,  to 
abandon  their  wandering  and  savage  mode  of  life, 
for  the  more  rational  one  of  local  habitations  and 
agricultural  pursuits. 

The  yearly  meetings  of  friends  held  at  Balti- 
more.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  having  for  a 
number  of  years  viewed  with  much  comruisseratioft 
and  concern,  the  suffering  situation  of  the  de- 
scendants of  he  original  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
now  so  peacefully  enjoyed  by  their  more  enlight- 
ened fellow-men,  under  impressions  of  duty,  went 
into  a particular  examination,  whether  there  v'ere' 
any  means,  within  the  power  of  the  society  of 
friends,  by  which  the  situation  of  this  long  neglect- 
ed and  coo  often  abused  people  might  be  alleviated. 
In  pursuance  of  this  obj?cf,  deputations  were,  some 
years  past,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  then  actual  situation  of  those  Indians  inha- 
biting the  northern  and  western  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  who  accordingly  performed  a visit 
to  several  different  tribes,  and  on  their  return  re- 
ported, that  they  had  had  a full  opportunity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  condition  of  he  In- 
dians amongst  whom  they  had  been:  that  they  found 
them  in  * suffering  situation,  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  seasons,  with  very  scanty  and  pre- 
carious supplies  of  food  and  clothing;  that  from 
these  causes  numbers  of  them  annually  perished, 
and  that  unless  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  their  mode  of  life  they  would  probably,  at 
no  distant  period,  become  extinct. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  deemed  pro- 
per to  commence,  without  delay,  a work,  which 
every  feeling  of  charity  and  benevolence  urged  as 
a duty  to  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  the 
approbation  of  government  being  obtained,  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  funds  provided,  for  the 
commencement  of  an  undertaking,  which  it  was 
hoped  might  not  terminate  short  of  having  carried 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  these  unrestrained  sons 
of  the  forest;  that  their  true  interests  would  be 
promoted,  and  preserved,  by  abandoning  the  chase 
for  the  plough  and  the  farm — the  tomahawk  anil1 
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scalping  knife,  for  the  wholesome  restraints  of  civil 
lav.—  Htid  tile  misconceptions  arising  from  their 
ben;  : h<ed  superstitions,  for  the  truths  unfolded  by 
the  iignts  of  the  gospel. 

Friends  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  Philadelphia 
and  N w York  directed  their  efforts  to  the  remain- 
ing tribes  of  Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  the 
st. 'a  > of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  whilst  friends 
of  e yearly  meeting  held  at  Baltimore  extended 
their  aid  to  some  of  the  tribe  s residing  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  river. — Persons  of  exemplary  habits 
were  employed  to  reside  amongst  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  and  instructing  them  in  farming, 

A grist  and  saw-mill  have  also  befcn  erected  for 
the  use  of  the  Shawanoes  at  Waupaghkannetta,  a 
village  on  the  Auglaise  river,  and  a family  of  friends 
lias  been  stationed  there  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  mills,  and  in  the  domestic  and  agri 
cultural  concerns  of  the  Indians;  and  we  have  now, 
after  several  years  experience,  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  state,  that,  notwithstanding  the  sus- 
pension of  our  efforts  during  the  late  war,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Indians  at  that  time— 
and  notwithstanding  Die  frequent  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  into  their  villages,  and  other 
obstacles  which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by 
evii  disposed  persons,  yet  their  advancement  to- 
wards  civilization,  has  been  steadily  progressive— 
so  that  when  we  contrast  their  former  situation, 
with  their  present  improved  condition,  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  be  encouraged  to  a zealous  per- 
severance in  the  work  in  which  we  have  embarked, 
and  the  strongest  ground  to  hope,  that  by  the  ex- 
tension of  suitable  protection  and  care,  on  the  part 
of  a ov?rnment,  the  native  sons  of  this  land,  may,  in 
the  course  of  a few  years,  be  brought  within  the 
pale  of  civilization,  and  become  incorporated  with 
the  American  people. 

The  S!iawaro-i  Indians  settled  on  the  Auglaise 
river,— the  Wiandots  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  the 
Sbavanoes  and  Delawares  at  Stoney-Creek,  & 
branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  (as  well  as  the  nations 
generally  who  inhahit  the  country  northwest  of  the 
Ohio)  only  a few  years  back  were  in  a situation  of 
the  utmost  distress  and  misery. — They  had,  for  se- 
veral generations,  been  driven  back  before  the 
white  population,  during  which  time  they  were 
frequently  engaged  in  destructive  wars.  In  the 
course  of  these  wars  they  both  inflicted  and  sus- 
tained the  most  barbarous  cruelties. — By  the  de- 
structive use  of  spirituous  liquors,  by  famine,  and 
by  the  scantiness  of  their  supplies  of  clothing,  many 
of  them  are  known  to  hive  annually  perished;  and 
they  were  finally  reduced  to  a slate  of  suffering, 
which  threatened  their  rapid  annihilation. — But, 
under  the  influence  of  the  humane  system  which 
the  government  has  since  introduced  amongst  some 
of  those  tribes,— and  by  the  extension  of  individual 
liberality,  we  find  them  now,  so  greatly  improved  in 
their  condition,  that  they  annually  raise  more  bread 
stuffs  than  are  sufficient  for  their  own  wants,  and 
that  they  have  considerable  slocks  of  hogs,  cattle, 
horses  and  some  sheep.  The  prejudices  which 
they  formerly  Cherished  against  our  habits,  manners 
and  religion  are  gradually  giving  way  to  more  en- 
lightened views  of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and 
a considerable  desire  is  manifested  amongst  the 
more  intelligent  of  them  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  mechanic  arts.  li  is  with  satisfaction  that 
we  can  further  state,  that,  so  sensible  have  these 
Indians  became  of  the  kindness  and  humanity  of 
the  government,  and  so  highly  do  they  appreciate 
its  friendship  and  protection,  that  during  the  late 
war,  in  which  the  Miamies  and  other  nations  near 


the  lakes  took  an  active  part  against  the  United 
States,  these  tribes  remained  steadfast  in  their  at- 
tachment to  the  American  government,  and  resist- 
ed the  many  efforts  that  were  made  to  alienate  them 
from  the  pacific  course  which  they  had  determined 
to  pursue. 

Friends  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia, 
will  we  expect,  lay  before  your  committee  the  re- 
sult of  tbeir  observation  and  experience,  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  they  have  had  under  their  care.  But 
in  addition  to  wbat  is  above  stated, it  has  been  con- 
fided to  us  to  detail  the  necessary  information  re- 
specting the  state  of  those  tribes  to  whom  the  rare 
of  Friends  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  New  York  nas 
been  extended.  These  Indians  consist  mostly  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  and  we  under- 
stand  that  they  are  now  divided  into  several  dis- 
tinct settlements  upon  reservations  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  to  wit.  At  Brother- 
town,  there  is  a settlement  consisting  of  302  per- 
sons. These  have  about  2,000  acres  of  land  clear- 
ed and  in  cultivation.  They  are  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  agricultural  knowledge,  and  have  90 
cows,  30  horses, — 16  yoke  of  oxen, — 93  young  cat- 
tle,— 88  sheep,— 2 grist  mills, — 1 saw  mill, — 16 
frame  houses,— 18  frame  barns, — 21  ploughs,— 17 
sleds, — 3 carts  and  3 waggons.— Four  of  them  are 
carpenters,  2 black-smiths,  4 shoemakers,  2 taylors 
and  5 weavers;  and  they  have  manufactured  in  one 
year  320  yards  of  woolen,  and  600  yards  of  linen 
cloth. 

The  Stockbridge  tribe  consists  of  475  persons. 
They  have  about  1200  acres  of  land  cleared, — 2 
grist  mills,— 1 saw  mill,— 8 frame  houses,— 7 frame 
barns, — 26  horses,— 20  pair  oxen,— 54  milch  cows, 
— 44  young  cattle,— 56  sheep  and  50  swine: — 50  or 
60  of  their  women  have  learned  to  spin,  and  a num- 
ber to  weave,  and  about  100  yards  of  cloth  have 
been  manufactured  in  their  families  in  a year. 

The  south  Oneida  settlement  consists  of  440 
persons,  in  51  families.  They  have  500  acres  qf 
land  cleared  and  in  cultivation,  25  horses,  24  oxen, 
33  cows,  118  young  cattle,  40  sheep,  100  hogs,  1 
saw  mill,  6 framed  houses,  6 framed  bsrns,  2 wag- 
gons and  10  ploughs,  and  they  manufacture  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
above  described. 

The  Onondago  tribe  consists  of  about  250  per- 
sons. They  have  about  500  acres  of  land  cleared 
and  in  cultivation,  6 pair  of  oxen,  10  cows  and 
some  young  cattle.  This  settlement  has  distin- 
guished itself  for  its  sobriety,  there  being  but  few 
of  its  members  that  have  been  known  to  be  intoxi- 
cated for  a considerable  time  past. 

With  the  situation  oJfthe  Indians  on  the  south- 
western frontier  of  the  United  States,  we  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  further  knowledge  than  is  de- 
rived from  the  official  information  of  the  agents  of 
government,  and  which  we  believe  may  be  referred 
to  at  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  trade 
at  Georgetown.  We  have,  however,  been  led  to 
believe  that  very  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  towards  civilization  amongst  the  Creeks,  the 
Choctaws,  the  Cherokees,  and.  Chickasaws;  and 
that  their  principal  reliance  is  no  longer  upon  the 
chase  for  food  and  clothing,  but  that  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  pursued 
in  those  nations  with  an  interest  which  gives  good 
grouad  to  hope  that  in  a fhvv  years  they  may  be 
transformed  from  cruel  and  improvident  savages  to 
peaceable  and  industrious  citizens. 

Finally,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  experiments 
hitherto  made  to  introduce  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
amongst  the  Indian  tribes  have  furnished  the 
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str<  ogesr  evidence  that  under  a humane  and  pacific 
policy  on  tliepart  ofthe  general  government,  carried 
int'  effect  by  a known  system  of  laws,  suited  to 
their  condition,  the  Indians  may  be  withdrawn  from 
their  migratory  habits  to  feel  sufficient  interest  in 
property  to  induce  them  to  settle  themselves  in 
fix'd  habitations. 

T at  the  native  genius  of  the  aborigines  of  Ame- 
rica is  susceptible/inder  a mild  system  of  laws  and 
a wholesome  domestic  discipline,  of  being  improv- 
ed in  well  regulated  schools,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  become  competitors,  with  their  white  brethren, 
for  the  rewards  due  to  excellence  in  virtue,  in 
knowledge  and  in  all  the  acquirements  that  adorn 
the  most  enlighten ed,in  civil  life,  is,  we  conceive,  a 
fact  that  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  How  impres- 
sively, then,  does  the  interest  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  the  justice  due  to  the  native  inhabitan’s 
of  this  land,  demand,  that  by  kindness  and  affection 
we  should  win  to  our  confidence,  a race  of  men 
capable  ofthe  highest  attainments  in  the  arts,  in 
literature,  and  in  science;  and  whose  extinction, 
would  inflict  upon  nur  national  character,  a stain 
that  could  not  be  effaced  from  the  page  of  faithful 
history. 

All  which  is  submitted. 


No.  2, 

No.  2, 
continu’d 

Lands  sold  aLer  deducting 
lands  reverted,  acres, 

394.767 

265.823 

Value  of  the  above  dolls 

825  403 

531.805 

Lauds  reverted  acres, 

33,278 

15,980 

In  the  bands  of  receivers,  Jan. 
1,  1817.  ^ dolls. 

185.445 

333,529 

individuals  “ 

1,340,198 

1,829.246 

Receipts  by  receivers 
For  purchase  money  “ 

344.590 

259,991 

forfeitures  « 

8,236 

1,791 

Paymen’s  by  receivers — 
Into  the  treasury  *i 

181  383 

369.230 

For  expenses  and  re-pavments  §15,123 

14,750 

Public  Lands. 

.Abstract  of  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
transmitting  statements  of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
during  the  year  1817,  and  the  three  first  quarters 
of  the  year  1818.  Readin  senate,  Dec.  21, 1818. 
No.  1 Statement  of  lands  sold  in  the  states  of 
‘ Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  for  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  to  the 
31st  December  1819,  showing  also  the  receipts 
from  the  individuals  and  payments  made  by  re- 
ceivers, during  the  same  time,  with  the  balances 
due  from  both  on  the  1st  Jan.  1817,  and  1st  Janu- 
ary 1818,  No.  2,  continued,  is  a similar  state- 
ment for  the  period  from  the  1st  of  January  1818 
to  the  30th  Sept.  1818. 

No.  1, 

No.  1,  con.inu’d 

Lands  sold,  after  deducting 

lands  reverted,  aves,  1,482,631  1.245,106 

Value  of  the  above  dolls  3,u97,253  2,571,3  >6 

Lands  reverted  acres , 95,655  46,221 

In  the  hands  of  receivers,  Jan. 

1,  1817  dolls  415,710  167,009 

—individuals  “ 4,809,439  6,184,975 


1,749  146  1,471,631 

27,429  5,808 


Receipts  by  receivers — 

For  purchase  money 
forfeitures 

Payments  by  receivers — 

Into  the  treasury  1,931,558  1,310,107 

For  expenses  and  re -payments  §66,288  43,930 

Balance  due  Jan.  1,  1818 — 

From  individuals  “ 6,184,975  7,290  489 

receivers  “ 167,009  284  602 

Total  balance  due  *«  6,351,985  7,575,092 

Total  sales  of  land  N.  IV.  of  Ohio. 

From  the  opening  ofthe  offices  to  the  30th  Sep*. 
1818— acres  10,175,637  for  §21,545,797.  Returns 
from  three  districts  of  one  quarter  each,  not  re- 
ceived; to  be  concluded  in  the  amount  next  year, 
No.  2— is  a similar  statement  of  lands  sold,  Sic.  in 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  for  the  entire  year  of 
3817;  and  No.  2,  continued  a like  statement  re 
[ specting  the  same  from  Jan.  1,  to  September  30, 
1818. 


Balance  due  Jgn.  1,  1818, 

From  individuals  “ 1,829,246  2,102,85? 

receivers  “ 333,520  209,490 

Total  balance  due  " 2,162,7 76  2,312,342 

No.  3— is  a statement  of  lands  sold,  Sic.  in  Alaba- 
ma, for  the  entire  year  of  1817;  and  No.  3.  cftn 
tinued  is  a similar  account  of  the  same  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  30th  Sept.  1818. 

No.  3. 

No  3.  continu’d 


Lands  sold  after  deducting 
lands  reverted  acres, 
Value  of  the  above  dolls. 
Lands  reverted  acres, 

In  the  hands  of  receivers,  Jan. 

1,  1817,  dolls. 

individuals  “ 


'202,465  j4.36.070 

811,764  3,183,94 7 


4,249 

8,744 

115,775 


37,807 

19,204 

697,163 


Receipts  by  receivers — 

For  purchase  money  “ 235,279  827,807 

forfeitures  “ 4,903  14,833 

Payments  by  receivers — 

Into  the  treasury  ™ 215.568  812  .937 

For  expenses  and  re-payments  §9,  250  22,817 

Balance  due,  Ln.  1,1818  - 
From  individuals  “ 697,163  3 068  ’36 

receivers  “ 1 204  11,257 

Total  balance  due  “ 716.363  3/79,393 

Total  sales  of  land  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
From  the  opening  of  the  offices  1o  the  30  b Sept. 

1818,  acres  2,514,11  L dolls.  7,950,660 

On  account  of  these  sales, stock  was  received  to  the 
amount  of  §i  08X744, 

Note.  No  return  from  Huntsville  for  ;he  quarter 
ending  Sept.  30,  1818 — during  which  the  sa  , s were 
very  great.  It  is  reported  that  the  wi  n ' sales  in 
Alabama  have  amounted  to  the  value  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  immense  tracts  of  most  desira- 
ble land  are  yet  to  be  offered. 

(Vj* There  is  no  account  of  the  sales  of  a.nv  la'll d 
in  Louisiana  or  Missouri.  The  olfices  have  berm 
but  recently  opened,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
any  accounts  have  been  made  up. 

The  public  lauds  have  become  a most  impor;- 
ant  national  concern,  and  demand  an  increased 
care  of  the  representatives  of  tiie  pcopL,  to  pre- 
vent  a waste  of  this  vast  fund  o (public  wealth. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  sales  of 
any  extensive  tracts  which  the  current  of  emigra- 
tion may  not  require,  whilst  every  reasonable  faci- 
lity ought  to  be  extended  in  favor  o ['actual  settlers 
— to  check  speculations  therein,  and  forbid  monopo- 
ly. In  its  general  sense,  the  wealth  of  individuals 
constitutes  the  national  wealth) — but,  if  the  proper- 
ty of  individuals  cannot  be  acted  upon  to  produce 
something , it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  nation.  Thus 
— if  a man  buys  10.00  acres  ofland  for  §2  per  acre. 


♦At  Huntsville,  Alabama 

MiHedgevilie  Georgia 


aqres  3,834  f406,893:- 

“ 198,630 
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and  suffers  it  to  lie  idle  that  he  may  get  10  for  it, 
the  whole  property  is  for  the  time  being1,  lost  to 
the  public,  and  brings  no  profit  to  it,  except  the 
small  taxes  that  the  land  itself  may  be  liable  to 
pay — whereas,  if  it  were  parcelled  ©utto  individu- 
al cultivators,  all  that  they  raised,  beyond  their 
own  consumption,  might  be  so  much  clear  gain  to 
the  nation.  And  besides,  if  a profit  is  to  be  made 
on  the  rise  of  property,  why  may  not  the  United 
States  (ihe  present  owners  of  the  land)  as  well 
have  it,  as  unproductive  speculators? 

In  every  sale  of  public  lands,  we  apprehend,  that 
an  immense  future  advantage  might  be  realized  by 
reserving  every  third  section  from  any  given  place 
of  beginning,  for  subsequent  disposal.  Actual  set 
tiers  would  perhaps,  he  rather  bene  fitted  than  in- 
iured  by  this  procedure,  whilst  their  labor  on  ad- 
jacent tracts,  would  rapidly  advance  the  value  of 
the  parts  reserved — and  create  a resource  for  the 
nation  in  time  of  its  need,  that  might  be  relied 
upon,  and  prevent  the  imposition  of  inconvenient 
or  oppressive  taxes. 

It  is  a fact-r-that  certain  late  speculations  inland 
have  been  as  injurious  to  individuals  as  other  late 
speculations  in  paper,  and  the  community  has  ex- 
ceedingly suffered  by  both. 


Boston  Bills  of  Mortality. 

Abstract  of  the  bill  of  mortality  for  the  town  of 
Boston,  for  the  entire  year  1318. 


January, 

71 

February,  - 

69 

March,  - 

91 

April, 

. 79 

May,  - 

73 

June, 

83 

July,  - 

75 

August,  - 

77 

September, 

88 

October,  - 

- 104 

November, 

89 

December, 

76 

971 

Of  whom — 172 

were  under  1 year;  98  from  1 i 

57  from  2 to  5;  36  from  5 to  10;  43  from  10  to  20; 
110  from  20  to  30;  113  from  30  to  40;  109  from  40 
to  50;  89  from  50  to  60;  71  from  69  to  70;  49  from 
70  to  80;  21  from  80  to  90;  4 from  90  to  100. 

Diseases.  Consumption  138;  Fevers — typhus  112; 
other  fevers,  56;  infantine  diseases  156;  still  born 
46;  old  age  32;  suicide  4;  &c.  &c. 


Navy  of  the  United  States, 


NAMES  AND  FORCE  OF  TIIR  SHJPS  A*!)  VESSELS  OF  THE 
UNITED  i-T^l'XS>  SrAVt-r-COnnECTHI). 


Names. 

Guns.  : 

Names. 

Guns, 

Alert,  ship, 

None. 

Tones,  brig, 

18 

Asp,  schooner, 

‘‘  ] 

•Louisiana,  ship, 

“ 

Bto'f  -iip,  (Tchifonta) 

? Lawrence,  brig. 

20 

Co  . minion,  frigate, 

44 

•Lj.inet,  schooner, 

16 

Congress,  tip. 

36 

Lynx,  do. 

6 

Constellation,  do. 
•Chippewa,  ship, 

“ 

•Lady  of  the  Lake,  sloop, 

1 

74 

Macedonian,  frigate. 

36 

Corporation,  schooner, 

None. 

• Mohawk,  do. 

32 

•Con  fiance,  ship, 

32 

* Madison,  brig, 

18 

Oyane,  _ <L. 

24 

*N;iv  Orleans,  skip, 

74 

•Detroit,  brig, 

18 

•Niagara,  brig. 

18 

'Despatch,  schooner, 

2 

Nonsuch,  schooner, 

6 

Bln  ship, 

IS 

Ontario,  ship. 

18 

Enterprize,  brig, 

12 

•Oneida,  brig, 

14 

JS  igle,  schooner, 

12 

P acock,  ship. 

18 

Franklin,  sh  n, 

74 

•Porcupine,  shcooner, 

i 

Fulton,  steam  frigate, 

•Queen  Charlotte,  ship, 

14 

Firebrand,  schooner, 

6 

•Hanger,  brig, 

Fox,  do. 

4 

•Raven,  do. 

it 

Guermrv,  frigate, 

44 

•Superior,  frigate, 

44 

•General  Pike,  ship, 

24 

•Saratoga,  ship. 

22 

•Gh  >it,  - itooner, 

l 

•Sylph,  brig, 

16 

Hunet,  -■bp, 

18 

Spark,  dp. 

12 

Nr  i,  sc.iooner, 

6 

Surprize,  schooner, 

6 

Janie p ndence,  ship, 

74 

•Tlconderoga,  do. 

14 

Java,  frigate, 

44 

United  States,  frigate, 

44 

Join-  Adams,  ship, 
^Jefferson,  brig, 

•24 

V8 

Washington,  ship. 

74 

Barges,  Galleys,  Gun  Boats , ere. 

At  Sackett’s  Harbor,  15  barges,  no  armament. 

White  Hall,  6 galleys,  2 guns  each. 

Boston,  1 anchor  boy. 

Newport,  gun  boat  No.  95. 

New  York,  do  8. 

Baltimore,  3 barges. 

Norfolk,  gun  boats  No.  72,  76. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  do  10,  158,  168. 

New  Orleans,  Bulldog,  (felucca)  2 g .ns,  and  2 launches 

Those  marked  thus  * are  Lake  vessels. 


Salem  Bills  of  Mortality. 

There  died  in  the  town  of  Sau-  s , ?he  year 
1818—194  persons.  95  males  and  99  females;  of 
who-  31  were  under  1 year  of  age;  14  from  1 io 
2;  11  from  2 to  5;  8 from  5 to  10;  13  from  10  'o  20; 
2 1 ’ orr  20  to  30;  27  from  30  to  40;  14  from  40  to 
50;;  14  from  50  to  60,  23  from  60  io  70;  12  from  70 
to  80;  5 from  80  to  90;  1 from  90  to  100 

Diseases.  Consumption  39;  fevers— typhus  8; 
'other  13;  intemperance  15.  Choi,  inflan.  4— ur.- 


* cpiain  44,  &c.  &c. 


Foreign  Articles. 

A1X  LA  CHAPELLE, 

The  allied  sovereigns  have  returned  to  their  re- 
spective nations.  The  emperor  of  Austria  left 
Aixla  Chapelle  on  thel7_tb  of  November,  the  king 
of  Prussia  on  the  19th,  and  the  emperor  of  Russia 
on  the  22  1. 

Last  acts  of  the  congress  of  sovereigns. 

London,  Nov.  29. — The  deliberations  of  the  con- 
gress at  Aix-ia-ChapeHe  have  terminated;  and  we 
now  present  the  grand  official  result — the  last  pro- 
tocol and  declaration  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  or 
their  ministers,  towards  which  all  their  consulta- 
tions tended,  and  with  the  signature  of  which  their 
assembly  is  finally  broken  up,  and  its  illustrious 
member*  dispersed.  These  documents  are  interest- 
in  ; in  point  of  form,  as  they  exhibit  the  completion 
of  the  work  which  has  long  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention; hut  otherwise  there  contents  are  modestly 
expressed.  With  the  partial  good  which  is  likely 
to  fi"  - from  the  conferences  at  Aix  la-Cbapelle, 
tip  re  is  cert  ainly  as  iiitl  s general  evil  united  as  ever 
did  resuh,  or  ever  can  result,  from  the  meetings  of 
persons  who  possess,  we  may  say,  conjointly,  mil- 
lions of  men  at  their  command.  Of  the  four  docu- 
ments published  by  congress,  the  first  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  four  allied  powers,  of  the  tran- 
quil state  of  France,  of  her  fulfilment  of  all  her 
existing  engagements,  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pledges  which  she  offiers  for  their  completion,  and 
a consequent  acknowledgment  of  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  the  army  of  occupation. — The  king  of 
France  is  then  invited  to  make  one  of  the  congress. 
T is  invitation  is  in  the  second  documentaccepted, 
in  his  sovereign’s  name,  by  his  minister,  the  duke 
of  Richelieu,  whose  signature  is,  of  course,  affixed 
to  the  two  ensuing  ;-Qls,  which  have  relation  to  the 
general  interest  of  Europe.  The  sovereigns,  in  the 
protocol  and  declaration,  both  dated  Nov.  15,  hint 
at  t lie  probability  of  future  conferences  for  the  good 
of  Europe;  but  declare  in  all  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  and  in  their  decisions  on  the  appeals  of 
those  powers  which  take  no  part  in  the  quintuple 
alliance,  they  will  be  governed  only  by  the  laws  of 
nations. 

Declaration  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 

“Now  that  the  pacification  of  Europe  is  accorn- 
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plished,  by  the  resolution  of  withdrawing  the  fo 
reign  troops  from  the  French  territory;  and  now 
that  there  is  an  end  of  these  measures  of  orecau- 
tion,  which  deplorable  events  had  rendered  neces- 
sarv,  the  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
maiesties  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of 
France,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  king  of 
.Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  all  the  ltussias,  having 
received  orders  from  their  sovereigns,  to  make 
known  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe  the  results  of 
their  meeting  at  Aix-ls-Chapelle,  and  with  that 
view  to  publish  the  following  declarations:  The 

convention  of  the  9th  of  October,  which  definitive- 
ly regulated  the  execution  of  the  engagements  a 
greed  to  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  November  20, 
1815,  is  considered  by  the  sovereigns,  who  con- 
curred therein,  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  peace,  and  as  the  completion  of  the  political 
system  destined  to  ensure  its  solidity, — The  inti 
mate  union  established  among  the  nv^narchs,  who 
are  joint  parties  to  this  system,  by  their  own  prin- 
cioles,  no  less  than  by  the  interests  of  their  people, 
offers  to  Europe  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  its  fu- 
ture tranquility. 

“The  object  of  this  union  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
great  and  salutary.  It  does  not  tend  to  any  new 
political  combination — to  any  change  in  the  rela- 
tions sanctioned  by  existing  treaties.  Calm  and 
consistent  in  its  proceedings,  it  has  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  secu 
rity  of  those  transactions  on  which  the  peace  was 
funded  and  consolidated.  The  sovereigns,  in 
forming  this  august  union,  have  regarded  us  its 
fundamental  basis,  their  invariable  resolution  never 
to  depart,  either  among  themselves,  or  in  their  re 
lations  with  other  states,  from  the  strictest  obser- 
vation of  the  principles  of  the  right  of  nations: 
principles  which,  in  their  application  to  a state  of 
permanent  peace,  can  alone  effectually  guarantee 
the  independence  of  each  government  and  the  sta- 
bility ofthe  general  association.  Faithful  to  these 
prinaiples,  the  sovereigns  will  maintain  them  e- 
qualiv  in  those  meetings  at  which  they  may  be 
personally  present,  or  in  those  which  shall  take 
place  among  their  ministers;  whether  it  shall  be 
their  object  to  discuss  in  common  their  Jown  inte- 
rests, or  whether  they  shall  take  cognizance  of"- 
quest  ions  in  which  other  governments  shall  for- 
mally claim  their  interference.  The  same  spirit 
which  will  direct  their  councils,  and  reign  in  their 
diplomatic  communications,  shall  preside  also  at 
these  meetings;  and  the  repose  of  the  world  shall 
be  constantly  their  motive  and  their  end.  It  is 
with  such  sentiments  that  the  sovereigns  have  con- 
summated the  work  to  which  they  were  called. 
They  will  not  cease  to  labor  for  its  confirmation 
and  perfection.  They  solemnly  acknowledge,  that 
their  duties  towards  God,  and  the  people  whom 
they  govern,  make  it  peremptory  on  them  to  give  to 
the  world,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  an  example  of 
justice,  of  concord,  of  moderation;  happy  in  the 
power  of  consecrating,  from  henceforth,  all  their 
efforts  to  the  protection  of  the  acts  of  peace,  to 
the  increase  of  the  internal  prosperity  of  their 
states,  and  to  the  awakening  of  those  sentiment? 
of  religion  and  morality, > whose  empire  has  been 
but  too  much  enfeebled  by  the  misfortune  of  the 
limes.  • 


. “Aix-la-Chapelle,  Nov. 
Signed, 

“METTBRNICH, 

RICHELIEU, 

CVSTLEREAGH, 

WELLINGTON, 


15,  1818. 

HARDENBERG, 
BERNSTORF. 
NESSELRODE, 
C APOjD’ISTRIA 


BOWAPAJRTE  iNn  ST.  HEt K'VA. 

A report  prevailed  at  Dubii'  on  the  13tb  Ndv. 
ofthe  escape  of  Napoleon.  The  Hampshire  Tele- 
graph contains  a long  article,  as  news  f-om  S:.  He- 
lena— saying  ,a  despatches  we^e  to  be  s^nt  by 
the  Musqueto  sloop  of  great  importance  relative 
to  a plot  to  liberate  him.  That  he  had  rpceived, 
by  some  unknown  menus,  the  sum  of  15.000  dol- 
lars— that  his  horde  of  treasure  had  been  discover- 
ed— that  Bertrand  had  boasted  the  emperor  <-ould 
at  anv  time  command  a million  sterling  A new 
pass  to  the  top  of  the  cliff < n the  windward  of  the 
rock,  had  been  discovered,  and  every  bodv  was  as- 
tonishingly alarmed-— a new  battery  was  immedi- 
ately erected  there.  Sever-!  suspicious  schooners 
were  reported  asbovering  about  the  island,  which 
had  been  frequently  chased,  &c. 

Bonaparte  is  said  to  be  in  health — hut  still  keeps 
himself  confined  to  his  house.  A new  one  appears 
to  be  building  for  him.  Provisions  are  very  scarce, 
and  the  seamen  and  troops  are  often  on  short  al- 
lowance—the  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  All  the  vessels  have  lost  many  men 
bv  sickness— the  Conqueror  74,  had  hardly  enough 
able  hands  on  board  to  work  the  ship.  Boats  are 
continually  rowing  round  the  island  during  the 
night;  many  sentinels  having  fallen  from  their  look- 
out places  on  the  cliffs,  were  dashed  to  pieces,  &c 
All  this  to  keep  one  man— “an  usurper,”  “G  rant,” 
fk.c.  in  prison!  If  Napoleon  was  the  thing  that  his 
enemies  call  him,  why  all  this  caution?  Why  so 

much  fear  the  release  of  snc.'i  a wretched  being? 

The  fact  is,  and  the  world  knows  it,  that  he  is  yet 
dear  to  France  and  Frenchmen;  and  that  the  clap- 
ping together  of  his  hands  on  F-  :nch  ground, 
would  frighten  poor  Louis  the  desired  out  of  his 
kingdom. 

Gen.  Gourgaud  has  been  arrested  in  London  by 
a warrant  from  the  secretary  of  state.  It  is  stated 
that  he  had  been  required  to  quit  the  country 
under  the  alien  act,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  He 
resisted  the  officers,  and  some  of  them  were  se- 
verelv  injured.  He  was  shipped  off  for  Cruxhaven, 
in  the  night. 

The  act  of  parliament  makes  it  a capital  offence 
for  any  British  subject  knowingly  aiding  or  assist- 
ing to  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue,  Napoleon. 

Dr.  O’  Meara,  late  surgeon  to  Napoleon,  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  British  service — the  reason  al- 
leged is.  that  he  has  reflected  upon  sir  Hudson 
Lowe!  The  Doctor  says,  it  is  not  true  that  he  was 
requested  to  poison  Bonaparte — hut  that  “sugges- 
tions were  made  to  him  against  which  his  conscience 
revolted  ” No  doubt,  gradually  to  send  the  vic- 
tim to  the  grave;  or  to  become  a spv. 

When  the  Musqueto  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  no 
communication  with  the  shore  was  allowed  for  24 
hours.  The  despatches  brought  by  her  were  trans- 
mitted in  great  haste  to  London,  as  immensely  im- 
portant! A cabinet  council  was  called,  which  last- 
ed nearly  four  hours.  Every  body  was  on  tip-toe 
to  learn  what  was  the  matter — finally,  it  was  given 
out  “that  a correspondence  had  been  intercepted 
by  sir  Hudson  I .owe  at  St.  Helena,  which  proved 
the  existence  of  a communication  between  that  is- 
land and  certain  persons  resident  at  Rome,  Paris 
an  1 Munich. 

“That  this  communication  had  for  its  object  the 
liberation  of  Bonaparte  from  St  Helena.” 

“ Extreme  indulgence  and  compassion .” 

A London  paper  says — “It  is  understood,  that 
one  part  ofthe  contents  ofthe  late  despatches  from 
St.  Helena  relates  to  the  attempts  made  to  corrupt 
'some  of  the  troops  there.  While  Bonapaide  is  able 
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to  draw  for  large  sums  upon  the  bankers  in  Europe, 
to  whom  his  family  and  his  adherents  are  doubt- 
less responsible,  it  cannot  be  wonderful  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  make  this  use  of  his  funds.  But 
the  whole  of  his  conduct,  supposing  no  such  at- 
tempt to  have  been  detected,  must  have  convinced 
the  allies  how  unfit  an  object  he  is  of  the  extreme 
indulgence  and  compassion  shown  to  him.” 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

We  have  briefly  noticed  the  decease  of  the  queen; 
she  died  on  the  17th  November — was  born  in  1744, 
married  in  1761,  and  had  had  twelve  children.  - 
The  old  lady  was  immensely  rich— her  jointure, 
from  the  time  of  her  marriage,  was  100,00(K  a year, 
and,  as  she  was  a very  managing  woman,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  she  contrived  to*  save  more  than  that 
sum  every  year.  It  is  agreed  that  her  private  pro- 
perty, of  all  descriptions,  was  worth  five  millions 
sterling — say  twenty  five  millions  of  dollars — all 
paid  by  the  sweat  of  the  people  of  England:  who, 
however  have  this  Consolation  that  she  had  to  leave 
it  all  behind.  With  this  mighty  property,  the  queen 
recently  suffered  the  nation  to  pay  the  paltry  sum 
of  50(K  for  her,  which  she  spent  in  a little  excur- 
sion for  her  own  health!  The  mourning  ordered 
for  her  is  purple , to  the  great  disappointment  of 
dealers  in  black. 

Sir  Samuel  Romily,  one  of  the  most  distinguish* 
•ed  statesmen  in  Britain,  ended  his  life  by  cutting 
his  throat  with  a razor  on  the  2d  November,  in  a 
parrxism  of  insanity  caused  by  the  recent  decease 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  very  tenderly  loved.  He  has 
left  six  sons  and  one  daughter  to  lament  his  loss: 
and  was  about  60  years  of  age. 

There  were  1500  persons  present  at  the  late 
lord  mayor’s  feast.  Among  the  guests,  was  our  mi- 
nister Mr.  Rush,  between  whom  and  the  mayor 
some  very  civil  ceremonies  took  p!ace. 

McGregor’s  expedition  which,  lately  sailed  from 
England,  is  supposed  to  be  destined  for  New  Gre- 
nada The  men  appear  to  have  been  as  openly  en- 
listed as  if  England  had  been  at  war  with  Spain — 
and  several  distinguished  persons  were  engaged  in 
the  business.  It  appears  as  if  Mr.  Mendez  had 
been  acknowledged  in  England  as  an  agent  from 
Venezuela. 

Spices  are  said  to  be  so  low  a price  in  England, 
that  the  merchants  have  resolved  to  re-export 
them  to  India;  22000  lbs.  of  nutmegs  and  cloves, 
have  been  cleared  at  the  custom  house,  for  Bom- 
bay. 

Honors  are  showered  upon  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington— he  is  a field  marshal  of  England,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Austria.  The  king  of  France  has  pre- 
sented to  him  a diamond  cross  valued  at  20,8301. 
sterling;  and  he  has  received  great  presents  from 
other  powers. 

Several  vessels  full  of  troops , have  sailed  from 
England  for  South  America.  Stocks— 3 per  cents 
78  ‘3  8. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  forgeries,  a new 
Issue  of  bank  of  England  notes  is  contemplated. 

Three  houses  of  great  respectability  in  the 
Manchester  line,  have  stopped  payment. 

Several  very  valuable  jewels  that  belonged  to 
the  king,  and  were  kept  by  the  queen,  are  missing. 

Sir  Francis  Burdetthas  sent  1000b  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  friendly  to  the  election  of 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  a member  of  parliament  from 
Westminster,  to  aid  in  securing  the  seat  of  Mr.  //. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal  Clarke,  duke  of  Feltre,  lately  died  in 
Alsace.  Talleyrand  is  at  Paris,  as  grand  cham- 
berlain to  the  king. 


Money  is  getting  exceedingly  scarce — -probably 
on  account  of  the  heavy  payments  to  the  allied  so- 
vereigns— is  said  to  be  worth  3 per  cent,  a month. 
The  stocks  have  fallen  very  much,  and  ruined  ma- 
ny speculators.  One  account  says  however,  that 
they  were  reviving. 

Political  memory.— The  count  de  Seze,  president 
of  the  court  of  cassation  in  Paris,  in  a speech  on 
the  admission  of  M.  Freteeu  (who  probably  was  a 
Bonapnrtist,)  says,  “no  one  has  aright  to  remem- 
ber what  the  Mowarch  wishes  us  to  forget.”  This 
doctrine  is  as  convenient  for  kings  as  for  lawyers. 

In  Paris  an  Almanack  has  been  announced  for 
1819,  called  the  French  -warrior's  almanack or  glory 
every  day.  Another  entitled  A victory  a day;  a mi- 
litary calender.  The  authors  have  discovered  that 
there  is  not  a day  in  the  year  on  which  some  bat- 
tle had  not  been  fought  since  the  revolution,  in 
which  they  claim  success  for  their  countrymen. 
They  are,  of  course,  catching  titles  with  the  French 
soldiery. 

The  number  of  births  in  Paris  in  1817,  was 
23,768,  of  which  there  were  12,119  males  and 
11,649  females;  in  this  number  there  were  9.047 
natural  children.  The  deaths  amount  to  22,124, 
of  which  740  died  of  the  small  pox,  and  272  bodies 
deposited  at  la  Morgue;  therefore  the  number  of' 
births  surpasses  that  of  deaths  by  1634.  In  the 
same  year  there  were  6382  marriages,  of  which 
5171  between  young  men  and  spinsters,  355 
between  young  men  and  widows,  605  between  wi- 
dowers and  spinsters,  and  251  between  widowers 
and  widows. 

SPAIN'. 

A formidable  expedition  is  said  to  be  fitting^  out 
at  Cadiz  for  South  America.  When  will  it  be  fit* 
ted ? It  is  to  consist  of  18,000  men  ! ! ! 

But  it  seems  probable,  and  we  hope  it  is  the 
case,  that  Ferdinand  may  want  all  his  forces  at 
home  Great  numbers  of  soldiers,  not  having  been 
paid  for  several  years,  hav*  deserted  and  gathered 
in  the  mountainous  districts,  where  they  have,  been 
joined  by  many  of  the  country-people,  formerly 
Guerillas — and.  a revolution  is  talked  of. 

A decreeha9  issued  requiring  all  foreigners  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  king,  or  leave  his  dominions 
in  eight  days.  A very  merciful  decree! 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Rhenish  Mercury  contains  an  extremely  se- 
vere decree,  issued  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  against 
the  freemasons,  dated  from  Santa  Cruz.  It  de- 
clares, that  every  freemason  who  shall  be  arrested 
shall  suffer  death,  and  all  his  property  be  confis- 
cated to  the  state.  This  law  extends  to  foreign- 
ers within  the  dominions  of  Portugal,  as  well  as  to 
native  subjects.  Not  a word  is  said  of  trial  or 
conviction,  or  how  the  “offence”  may  be  defined; 
but,  if  arrested,  the  unfortunate  individual  must 
“suffer  a cruel  death!” 

PORTUGUESE  ROTAL  ORDER. 

Lisbon , Oct.  22,  1818. — The  royal  chamber  of 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures  and  naviga- 
tion, has  received  the  following  notification  from 
the  secretary  of  state: 

Government  Palace , Oct.  21, 1818. 
His  majesty  having  learned  that  there  have  ar- 
rived at  the  port  of  Baltimore  a great  part  of  the 
cargoes  of  many  Portuguese  vessels,  which,  having 
been  captured  by  the  privateers  of  the  people  cal- 
led Independent  Spanish  Americans,  were  carried 
into  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
thence  shipped  on  board  of  other  vessels,  under  a 
different  flag,  and  taken  into  the  said  port  of  Balti- 
morej  tyhere  more  goods  and  merchandize  belong- 
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ing  to  the  same  prizes  were  expected,  and  also  the 
vessels  themselves  disguised  and  covered  by  other 
flags;  and  it  being  proper  that  the  said  merchandize 
and  articles,  and  the  vessels,  captured  by  said  pi- 
rates, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  carried 
into  the  ports  of  a friendly  power,  should  be  there 
claimed  by  their  legitimate  owners,  according  to 
the  established  forms  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
His  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  order,  that  the 
royal  chamber  of  commerce,  &c.  cause  all  persons 
interested  in  the  captured  vessels  and  their  cargo, 
to  be  informed  that  Don  Joaquim  Joze  A asquez, 
the  consul  general  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  New 
York,  is  at  present  engaged  in  prosecuting  those 
important  claims,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
authentic  documents  and  vouchers,  which  may 
prove  the  vessels  and  cargoes  to  be  Portuguese 
property  be  forwarded  without  delay,  and  that  the 
same  persons  furnish  the  consul  the  funds  which 
are  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  re- 
spective claims.  The  following  vessels  or  cargoes 
bave  already  arrived  at  Baltimore;  flayuha  dos 
Anjos;  San  Joas  Baptists;  Don  Joas  Sexto;  Monte 
alegre;  Lord  Wellington;  Vasco  Don  Gama;  Monte 
Felix;  besides  many  others;  all  which  I communi- 
cate to  your  excellency,  that  you  may  notify  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  cause  it  to  be  executed. 

God  preserve  your  excellency 

MIGUEL  PEREYRA  FORJAZ. 
To  bis  excellency  Don  Dip  riano  Ribeiro  Freire. 

Xist  of  vessels  taken  and  robbed  by  pirates  under  dif- 
ferent flags. 


taken 
do 
gobbed 
taken 
do 
do 

Tabbed  of  §82,000 
taken 
do 
do 
do 
do 

rpbbed  of  §3.0,000 
do 
do 
do 


Ship  Marquer  de  Pomba) 

Monte  Allegre 
Ventura  Felis 
San  Joas  Baptista 
Lord  Wellington 
San  Miguel 
Raynha  dos  Anjqs 
3rig  Globo 

Vasco  da  Gama 
Don  Joas  Sexto 
Rozalia 

Paquete  do  Porto 
Turao 

Ship  Ceres  do  Douro 
Brig  Hum  Paqueio  do  Rey 
Ship  Santa  Anna 

And  many  others,  the  names  and  particulars  of 
Which  are  not  known. 

Since  the  above  w as  written,  the  following  ves- 
sels are  known  to  bave  been  taken;  sch.  Flora,  brig 
Aurora,  ship  Raynha,  do.  Mares,  brig  Res taurador, 
ship  Don  Pedro  and  sch.  Galdofin. 

Several  American  ships,  brigs  and  schooners,  have 
pointed  out  a rendezvous,  and  taken  the  cargoes 
from  on  board  of  said  prizes  into  different  ports  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  enter  them,  having 
altered  their  packages  or  balings,  and  defaced  their 
marks,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  recognize 
them.  Several  passengers  o.n  board  of  these  pri- 
zes, who  in  there  country  were  men  of  riches  and 
distinction,  have  been  thrown  destitute  in  strange 
and  foreign  countries.  Some  time  ago,  in  Balti- 
more, were  offered  for  sal.e  the  habiliments  of  some 
female  passengers,  which  were  plundered  on  board 
said  prizes.  The  crews  of  these  prizes  are  dis- 
persed in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations,  where  these 
unfortunate  men,  who  are  not  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  are  in  the  greatest  misery. 
Among  these  prizes  were  several  vessels  bound 
£ om  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  on  board  of  which 
were  a number  of  criminals,  whose  sentence  of 


death  had  been  changed  to  banishment,  either  to 
China  or  Africa.  These  men  have  been  brought, 
here,  and  are  now  free  and  at  liberty;  which  is  no 
benefit  to  the  morals  of  this  country. 

Some  of  the  American  vessels  employed  in  the 
discharging  of  the  cargoes  are  a certain  brig  Gen. 
Jackson;  a ship  belonging,  it  is  said,  to  Mr.  Kar- 
rick,  called  the  Good  Return;  sch.  Hebe,  sch, 
Good  Intent,  sch.  Mary,  sch.  Jane,  sch.  Comet,  sclr. 
B&tsv,  sch.  Neptune,  sch.  Cuba,  and  many  others, 
not  convenient  to  name  at  present. 

NETHF.HLA.SiP8. 

A girl,  20  years  of  age,  is  now  exhibiting  at 
Brussels,  whose  weight  is  450  pounds;  she  is  six 
feet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  circumference. 

It  is  officially  notified  that  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands has,  by  his  decree  of  ibe  19th  June  last, 
annulled  his  former  decree,  bearing  date  of  the  24th 
November,  1817,  establishing  discriminating  du- 
ties to  be  paid  by  American  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  and  has  been  pleased  to  order,  not 
only  that  the  American  fl  >g  should  be  equalized 
with  the  national  one,  but  also,  that  all  sums  over- 
paid  to  the  custom*  by  virtue  of  said  decree  of  thfe 
24th  November,  1817,  should  be  refunded. 

The  minister  of  finance  for  the  Netherlands,  Nov. 
20,  reported  to  the  second  chamber  of  the  states 
general,  the  budget  for  that  kingdom,  in  which 
the  expenditure  for  the  ensuing  year  is  estimated 
at  72, 70S, 144  florins,  and  the  revenue  at  72,786,691; 
equal  to  §29,081,257  and  §29,114,676. 

germaxt. 

Their  highnesses,  the  margraves,  Leopold,  Wil- 
liam, and  Maximillian  of  B.iden,  have  abolished 
(as  soon  as  the  youngest  of  them  become  of  age) 
in  their  lordship  of  Svingenberg,  on  the  Nerkar, 
all  taxes  and  charges  derived  from  the  vassalage 
of  the  peasants  forever,  and  without  any  indemnity 
because,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  deed  of  abolition, 
these  charges  are  not  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  civil  society,  and  because  they  are  degrading 
and  detrimental  to  agriculture. 

Certain  persons  uho  had  enrolled  themselves,  at 
Hamburg,  in  the  service  of  South  America,  have 
been  arrested  on  llife  formal  request  of  the  Spanish 
minister. 

PKUSSTA. 

Berlin,  Oct.  30.  The  King,  our  august  sovereign, 
has  ordered  the  yearly  sum  of  12,000  dollar-*,  in 
gold,  for  five  years,  to  be  paid  to  baron  Humboldt 
to  enable  him  to  travel  to  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  political  in  the  transaction,  any 
more  than  when  he  was  descending  the  Spanish 
mines,  or  climbing  the  sides  of  the  Andes. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  lists  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  it  appears,  that  since  the  year 
1814,  414,000  men  have  been  discharged  from  the 
Russian  armies. 

The  works  undertaken  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  are  rapidly  progressing; 
the  grand  iron  bridge  across  the  Moika  is  nearly 
finished;  it  contains  2,000,000  pounds  of  iron,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  400,000  rubles. 

BALTIC  TRADE. 

A gentleman  lias  favored  the  editor  of  the  Re- 
gister with  a list  of  the  American  vessels  which 
passed  the  sound  in  1818 — (i.  e.  from  April  1 to 
Sept.  V)  belonging  as  follows:  Boston  24;  New  York 
13;  Salem,  7;  Portland,  New  Bedford,  Newbury- 
port  and  Providence,  3 each;  Marblehead,  New- 
port, Portsmouth,  Bristol,  Baltimore,  2 each;  Salis* 
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bury,  Duxbury,  PrTvl^Bbia,  Nor  Orlems,  1 each 
—total  seventy  one  vessels  inward,  which  all  return, 
ed  in  the  same  year,  except  three  ordered  back  tor 
quarantine. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

Aix  la  Chapelle , JVov.  5.— There  is  a report  here, 
that  Russia  had  offered  to  treat  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  met  with  a 
direct  refusal  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  on  the 
subject.  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  on  what  au- 
thority this  report  is  founded. 

phillifine  islands. 

Spanish  valor ! The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter,  dated  Manilla,  May  13,  1818,  received  at 
Providence — 

“I  have  been  embargoed  here  26  days,  on  account 
of  this  government  fitting  out  an  expedition  co* 
sisting  of  two  ships,  mounting  66  guns,  one  large 
schooner,  carrying  four  small  guns  and  a long  24 
pounder,  six  gun-boats,  with  a long  brass  24  each, 
xnd  upwards  of  7C0  men,  to  capture  one  cruizer 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  mounting  26  guns,  and  with 
certainly  not  more  than  120  men,  for  she  has  lost 
66  of  her  crew  by  sickness,  8tc.  This  expedition 
has  been  preparing  about  50  days;  the  commander 
having  done  every  thing  he  could  to  delay  the  time 
of  sailing,  that  the  cruiser  might  go  off  unmolest- 
ed.— The  governor  has  at  length  compelled  him  to 
put  to  sea;  he  is  now  underway,  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  out  of  sight,  I shall  have  liberty  to  sail.” 

Prov.  Patriot. 

THE  PLAGUE 

Ras  rapidly  extended  itself  along  'the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  sea — It  was  brought 
to  Venice  from  Albania. 

A physician  at  Constantinople,  and  one  at  Salo- 
nichi,  have  ascertained,  that  vaccination  is  a pro- 
tection against  the  plague.  O £ 6000  persons  vacci- 
nated at  the  former  place,  not  one  has  caught  the 
infection. 

AFRICA. 

An  inhabitant  of  Sierra  Leone  writes,  that  the 
English  colony  with  difficulty  prosper,  because  the 
climat£  is  so  fatal  to  Europeans;  out  of  twenty  who 
arrive,  eighteen  die. 

brazil. 

A number  of  Portuguese  slave  ships  have  recent- 
ly been  captured  off  M^ranham,  by  a privateer  com- 
missioned by  Anigas. 

CANADA. 

Montreal , Bee.  12.— We  find  an  act  has  passed 
settling  the  rates  and  duties  on  article*  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  Upper  Canada.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  articles  enumerated  as 
subject  to  duty: 

Beer,  Ale,  or  Porter  in  casks,  6d  per  gallon 
Beer,  Ale,  or  Porter  in  bottles,  9d  per  gallon 
Cable  and  tarred  rope,  2d  per  pound 
Cordage  untarred,  2d  per  pound 
Playing  cards.  Is  per  pack 
Tallo  w candles,  5d  per  pound 
Cider,  5s  per  bbl.  of  36  gallons 
Sole  leather,  3d  per  pound 
Calfskins,  and  other  skins  dressed  as  upper 
leather,  Is  3d  per  pound 
Harness  leather,  4d  per  pound 
Nails,  Id  per  pound 
Salt,  6d  per  bushel  of  37  pounds 
Snuff,  2d  per  pound 

And  on  all  other  goods,  wares  or  merchandize 
not  herein  before  enumerated,  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, and  manufacture  ot  the  U.  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, a duty  often  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
ad  valorem,  on  the  said  goods*  wares  and  merchan- 


dize, being  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
the  said  United  States  of  America. 

The  famous  Canadian  political  character,  Robert 
G our  lay,  has  been  arrested  in  Upper  Canada,  exa- 
mined and  ordered  to  quit  the  ^province,  on  pain  of 
being  imprisoned  if  he  does  not  obey  He  has  re- 
fused to  conform  to  this  sentence  of  banishment, 
and  remains  in  confinement;  and  says  he  will  rot  in 
jail  before  he  will  conform  to  such  an  order,  which 
is  given  under  a law,  no  part  of  the  provisions  op 
which,  he  says,  applies  to  him.—  Boston  Pal 


CONGRESS. 

SENATE. 

The  reader  will  recollect  (says  the  National  In- 
telligencer) that  the  Vick  President  gave  the 
casting  vote,  a few  days  ago,  against  the  motion  to 
srike  out  of  the  military  appropriation  bill,  the  spe- 
cific appropriation  of  10,000  dollars,  for  extra 
work  of  soldiers  on  public  roads.  The  following 
i«  a sketch  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  prefaced, 
his  vote  on  that  occasion: 

“If  the  clause  proposed  to  be  expunged,  em- 
braced the  constitutional  question,  which  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee, I should  deem  this  decision  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  importance.  But  I do  not  perceive 
that  this,  or  any  other  constitutional  principle,  is 
involved  in  the  clause  under  consideration.  It 
imparts  no  new  powers,  nor  gives  any  definite  di- 
rections, to  the  executive  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, with  regard  to  fatigue  duty  of  the  ar- 
my or  military  roads;  blit  merely  appropriates  ten. 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  of  the  army  for  that  portion  of 
their  labor  which  may  be  performed  on  militai'y 
roads,  in  1819.  The  proper  department  will,  of 
course,  be  governed  in  the  expenditure  of  that  sum 
by  a just  construction  of  the  clause,  with  reference 
to  the  objects  of  the  bill,  to  the  constitution  of  the. 
U.  States,  and  to  the  provisions  of  previously  ex- 
isting laws. 

“Even,  if  the  opinion  were  tenable,  that  no  an- 
tecedent laws  have  vested  the  president  of  the 
United  States  with  a discretion  of  devoting  a part 
of  the  fatigue  duty  of  the  army,  or  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  quartermaster’s  department,  to  the 
formation  or  repair  of  military  roads,  this  clause 
would  be  unobjectionable  and  harmless;  because 
no  lawful  application  of  the  money,  granted  by  it, 
could  take  place,  until  further  legislative  provi- 
sion should  be  made  on  the  subject. 

“Without  insisting  on  the  constitutional  prero- 
gatives of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  upon 
the  express  powers  to  make  public  roads  through 
Indian  territory  and  elsewhere,  frequently  granted 
by  congress;  the  legislature  of  the  nation  has  re- 
peatedly conferred  the  authority  of  applying  the 
labor  of  the  army  and  general  appropriations, to  the 
objects  contemplated  in  this  section;  for,  when 
they  give  to  the  executive  plenary  powers  to  ef- 
fect any  certain  and  legal  public  object,  the  right 
to  employ  all  Uwful  means  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject is  necessarily  implied  and  conferred.  Thus, 
the  law  which  enjoins  on  the  president  the  erection 
of  fortifications,  implies  and  comprehends  the  right 
to  procure  the  title  and  jurisdiction  of  eligible 
sites;  to  build  wharves,  bridges,  and  edifices:  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  waters,  aud  to  open  or 
repair  the  roads,  indispensable  to  the  occupation  of 
those  sites,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  person* 
employed  in  the  works*,  and  for  the  conveyance  and 
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Janding  of  materials  to  construct,  munitions  to 
equip, "of  troops  to  garrison,  and  of  provisions  to 
supply  those  fortifications.  Roads  of  this  descrip- 
tion, are  military  roads,  within  the  purview  of  the 
bill  before  the  committee.  In  like  manner,  under 
the  laws  which  impose  on  the  executive  the  duty 
of  guarding  and  securing  our  remote  frontier, 
when  it  becomes  indispensable  to  that  end  to  occu- 
py posts  on  Indian  tracts,  or  beyond  inhabited  ter- 
ritory, the  right  to  opSn  and  make  roads  of  access 
to  such  posts  is  clearly  implied  and  granted.  1 bese, 
also,  may  be  denominated  military  roads,  on  which 
this  appropriation  may,  with  propriety,  be  expend- 
ed. In  various  other  instances,  similar  powers  are 
incidental  to,  and  comprehended  in,  general  provi- 
sions. In  this  community  none  other  can  be  to- 
lerated, at  the  present  time,  as  military  roads , than 
such  as  may  be  made  by  the  army,  and  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  some  present 
military  object,  sanctioned  by  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  already  enacted.  In  pursuance  of  this  ex- 
position, without  any  express  provision  for  the  pur- 
pose, a part  of  the  labor  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
general  appropriation  for  the  quartermaster’s  de- 
partment, have  been  judiciously,  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, legally,  devoted,  for  a number  of  years  past, 
to  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  of  this 
description.  To  such  roads,  and  to  such  only,  the 
executive,  on  a sound  and  legal  construction  of 
the  section,  notwithstanding  its  departure  in 
phraseology,  from  the  grants  of  money  heretofore 
made  for,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  will 
be  restricted  in  the  application  of  this  appropria- 
tion. If  that  be  conceded  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
import  of  the  clause  before  us,  there  can  be  no 
solid  objection  to  its  retention  in  the  bill;  and  I, 
therefore,  request  the  secretary  to  take  sny  deci- 
sion, of  the  motion  to  str.ke  out,  in  the  negative.” 

January  22.  Among  the  business  transacted  this 
day  was  the  following: 

The  senate  took  up,  for  consideration,  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  claims  unfavorable  to  thepe- 
tition  of  James  Edwards,  who  prays  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a negro  slave,  who  was  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  United  .States  at  New  Orleans, 
in  1814,  and  kept  on  fatigue  duty,  in  mud  and  wa 
ter,  clearing  the  Bayou  St.- John,  for  27  days,  from 
which  service  he. contracted  a disease  which  caused 
his  death. 

Tho  report  on  this  case  Mr.  Crittenden  moved 
to  reverse,  with  instructions  to  the  committee  of 
claims  to  report  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the  petition- 
er. 

This  motion  Mr.  Macon  moved  to  amend  so  as 
to  give  instructions  to  the  committee  to  report  a 
general  bill  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  slaves  lost 
by  being  impressed  into  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States. 

On  this  proposition  a good  deal  of  discussion 
took  place;  and  it  was  finally  negatived,  by  the  fol- 
lowing v»te. 

YE  AS.— Messrs.  Eppes,  Forsyth,  Fromentin,  Johnson,  Lacock, 
Macon,  Roberts,  Haggles,  Smith,  Stokes,  Tait,  Williams,  of  Miss. 
—12. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Burrill,  Crittenden, Daggett,  Dickerson,  Eaton, 
Edwards,  Goldsborough,  Hunter,  Leake,  Mellon,  Mo  nil,  Otis, 
Palmer,  Santord,  Stokes,  Storer,  Talbot,  Taylor,  Thomas,  Tiche- 
nor,  Van  Dyke,  Williams  of  Ten.  Wilson— 22. 

Mr.  Crittenden's  motion  was,  after  much  debate, 
agreed  to,  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  24,  nays  11. 

Mr.  Macon  then  laid  on  the  table  a resolution  di- 
recting the  committee  of  claims  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  with  the  provi- 
sions embraced  in  his  motion  above  stated. 

Mr.  Dickerson,  from  the  committee  appointed  on 
that  subject,  reported  the  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  constitution  as  respects  the 
mode  of  electing  electors  and  representatives  to 
congress,  with  amendments. 

January  25.  I'he  senate  was  occupied  a part  of  to- 
day on  executive  business.  Much  legislative  busi- 
ness w as,  however,  acted  on  partially  and  forward- 
ed in  its  progress;  but  no  measure  of  a prominent 
character  was  discussed  or  decided  on. 

[It  is  understood  that  the  senate  this  day  sanc- 
tioned the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  Great  Bri- 
tain.] 

January  26.  The  several  bills  yesterday  ordered 
to  a third  reading,  were  now  read  a third  time  and 
passed;  and  tho.se  with  amendments  returned  to 
the  other  house  for  concurrence  therein. 

This  day’s  session  was  occupied  with  matters 
that,  so  far  as  they  are  generally  important  or  in 
teresiing,  will  be  noticed  in  their  progress.  Exe- 
cutive business  took  up  some  part  of  it. 

January  27.  Mr.  Macon,  from  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  communicated  to  the  senate 
three  acts  of  tli<“  British  parliament,  respecting  the 
West  India  trade,  which  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

The  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
requesting  the  senate  to  permit  tw’o  of  its  mem- 
bers, Messrs.  Daggett  and  Hunter,  to  attend,  as 
witnesses,  the  select  committee  of  the  house  ot‘ 
representatives  appointed  to  investigate  the  official 
conduct  of  judges  Van  Ness  and  Tallmadge,  ol 
New  York,  was  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Burrill,  it  \va9  resolved  that  the  leave  requested 
be  granted. 

Executive  business  occupied  a part  of  this  day’s 
sitting. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  22.  Mr.  Harrison , from  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  improvement  in  the  organization  and 
discipline  of  the  militia,  made  a report,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

After  some  other  business — 

Toe  house  then  again  resolved  itself  into  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pleasants  in  the  chair, 
on  the  report  of  the  military  committee  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war;  and 

Mr.  Smyth , of  Virginia,  resumed  the  speech 
which  he  commenced  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  followed  on  the  same 
side,  in  a speech  of  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  then  rose  and  had 
spoken  about  half  an  hour,  when,  giving  way  for  a 
motion  for  that  purpose. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  2 3-  The  speaker  presented  to  the 
house  a letter  addressed  to  him  signed  by  Eh&sB. 
Caldwell,  Walter  Jones  and  Francis  S.  Key,  a com- 
mittee of  the  American  colonization  society,,  ac- 
companied with  an  account  of  the  measures  pursu- 
ed by  the  society,  for  accomplishing  the  great  ob- 
ject of  its  institution,  and  of  the  result  of  their  en- 
quiries and  researches,  as  also  of  documents  shew- 
ing the  unlawful  participation  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  African  slave  trade;  which 
letter  and  documents  were  referred  to  a select 
committee. 

Mr.  Heed  submitted  a motion  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Baron  de  Kalb,  at  Annapolis — agreeably  to 
a resolution  of  a former  congress.  A committee 
was  appointed  to  report  a bill. 

The  house  then  proceeded  again  to  the  conside- 
ration, in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Terry  it\ 
the  chair,  of  the  report  of  the  njilrtary  commi  ttee,’ 
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and  the  amendments  offered  thereto  by  Mr.  Cobb. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  resumed  the  floor,  and  occupied 
about  an  hour  and  a half  in  concluding  the  speech 
which  he  commenced  yesterday,  against  the  report 
and  amendments. 

Mr.  Starrs  next  took  the  floor,  wi  support  of  the 
report,  &c.  and  had  spoken  some  time;  when,  hav- 
ing given  way  for  a motion  to  that  effect — 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again;  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

. Monday , Jan.  25.  Mr.  Lowndes,  from  the  select 
committee  appointed  on  the  27th  of  Nov.  last,  to 
enquire  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any 
amendment  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  coins  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coins;  and  also  to  en- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  fixing  a standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  made  a detailed  report 
upon  the  latter  subject;  which  was  read  and  order- 
ed to  lie  on  the  table. 

After  some  other  business— 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  again  took  up,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Pleasants  in  the  chair,  the  report  of  the  military 
committee,  &c.  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole 
war;  when 

Mr.  Starrs , of  New  York,  concluded  the  speech 
which  he  yesterday  commenced,  in  support  of  the 
report  and  resolutions  of  censure. 

Mr.  P P.  Barbour , of  Virginia,  next  took  the 
floor,  and  addressed  the  committee  more  than  an 
hour,  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  North  Carolina,  followed,  at  some 
length,  on  Lhe  same  side  of  the  question, 

Mr.  Mercer  (after  an  unsuccessful  motion  for 
the  committee  to  rise)  proceeded  to  unfold  his 
views  in  support  of  the  resolutions;  and  had  spoken 
a short  time,  when,  a motion  for  the  committee  to 
rise  being  made, 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  Mercer  the)  , agreeably  to  an  intimation 
which  he  had  given  in  committee  of  the  whole,  of- 
fered the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the 
navy  be  directed  to  lay  before  this  house  a copy  of 
the  military  orders,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Negro 
Forq  within  the  territory  of  East  Florida,  was  de- 
stroyed, in  the  month  of  July,  1816,  together  with 
the  correspondence  of  colonel  Clinch  and  com. 
Patterson,  in  relation  to  that  event. 

On  suggestion  of  Mr.  Strother,  the  following  was 
received  by  the  mover  as  a part  of  the  resolution: 
And  any  other  information,  which  may  be  in  their 
power,  in  relation  to  the  movement  of  the  Indians 
ih  the  Seminole  country. 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  this  resolution, 
in  which  Mr.  Mercer  stated  his  object  to  be  to 
shew,  by  the  papers  called  for,  &c.  that  the  United 
States  were  the  aggressors  ia  the  war  which  ensu- 
ed with  the  Seminole  Indians. 

On  putting  the  question  on  Mr.  Mercer's,  resolu- 
tion, u was  discovered  that  there  was  not  a quorum 
of  the  members  present;  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  26.  Mr.  Lowndes , from  the  select 
committee  appointed  on  the  27th  of  Nov.  last,  to 
enquire  whether  it  be  expedient  to  make  any 
amendment  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  coins  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  coins,  made  a detail- 
ed report  thereon,  accompanied  by  the  following 
bill  ‘supplementary  to  the  act  establishing  a mint.’ 
Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  mint 
shall  be,,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  retain  four- 


teen grams  and  85100th  of  a grain  of  pure  silver 
from  every  amount  of  371  grains  and  25-100’h  of  a 
grain  of  such  silver  deposited  for  coinage  at  the 
mint,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  so  as  lomake 
the  dollar  of  the  United  States  contain  356  grains* 
40-100th  of  a grain  of  pure  silver,  and  399  grains, 
36-100th  of  standard  silver,  and  smaller  co.--,  pro- 
portional quantities  of  such  silver,  and  ti  e miu.  so 
retained  shall  be  accounted  for  by  die  said  treasu- 
rer with  the  treasury  of  the  United  States- 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  gold 
bullion  deposited  for  coinage  at  tfcemint  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  be  coined  as  is  now  provi- 
ded by  law  into  eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter 
eagles.  But  the  eagle  shall  contain  237  98-100 
grams  of  pure  gold,  and  259  61-100  grains  of  stand- 
ard gold,  and  the  smaller  coins*  proportional  quan- 
tities of  such  gold  respectively.  And  the  person 
or  persons  by  whom  the  said  gold  bullion  shall  have 
been  deposited  shall  receive  in  lieu  thereof  gold 
coins  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  gold 
with  that  contained  in  the  bullion.  Provided,  al- 
ways, that,  when  gold  or  silver  bullion  shall  be  de- 
posited for  coinage  at  the  mint,  which  bullion  shall 
be  below  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  a sum 
equivalent  to  the  expense  of  refining  the  same, 
shall  be  charged  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
act  respecting  the  mint,  passed  on  the  24lh  of' 
April,  1800. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  nothingin  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  regulations  of  the 
mint  now  provided  by  law,  in  respect  to  assays,, 
allay,  remedy,  or  in  respect  to  the  duties  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  officers  of  the  mint  so  far  as  such  re- 
gulations are  compatible  with  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  4 AndJbe  it  enacted.  That  the  parts  of  Spa- 
nish dollars,  and  coins  less  than  half  dollars,  issu- 
ed from  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a legal  tender  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing five  dollars  on  any  one  debt. 

Mr.  Lowndes , from  the  same  committee,  rfcported 
a bill  continuing  the  currency, for  a limited  time,  of 
the  crowns  and  five  franc  pieces  of  France;  which 
bills  were  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr  .Basset  addressed  the  chair,  and  said,  that 
he  rose  to  perform  a pleasing  task,  because  it  was 
connected  with  humanity.  It  was  to  give  praise 
and  honor  where  praise  and  honor  were  due.  It 
was  (continued  Mr.  B.)  said  last  night,  from  that 
chair,  thatflsensible  objects  most  forcibly  attracted 
us.  My  heart  responds  to  its  truth.  Most  sensi- 
bly  did  I feel,  on  beholding  in  that  chair  a man 
whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  stale  of  man;  one  who,  without  the  influence  of 
kindred  or  country,  and  without  any  aid  save  that 
of  a common  tongue,  has  passed  the  vast  Atlantic, 
to  make  known  the  hidden  powers  and  blessings 
of  knowledge.  Thousands,  said  Mr.  B.  are  now 
enjoying  the  happy  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  mil- 
lions to  come  will  reap  their  profits,  and  drink 
again  and  again  of  the  neverfailing  spring.  I should 
do  injustice  to  the  feelings  of  the  house,  to  dwell  on 
this  subject.  Mr.  B.  then  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  read  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  Joseph  Lancaster,  the  friend  of 
learning  and  of  man,  be  admitted  to  a seat  within 
the  hall  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  senate  of  the  United  Stateg 
be  requested  to  permit  the  attendance  of  the  hon. 
Mr  Daggett  and  the  hon.  Mr.  Hunter,  members  of 
their  body,  before  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  appointed  to  enquire  into  theoffi- 
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cial  conduct  of  Wm.  P.  Van  Ness  and  Matthias  B. 
Tallmadge.  to  be  examined  touching  the  subject  of 
said  enquiry. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  house  took  up 
and  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  submit- 
ted by  him  yesterday,  near  the  hour  of  adjourn 
ment,  calling  for  copies  of  certain  documents  from 
the  war  and  navy  departments,  illustrative  of  the 
enquiry  now  pending  before  Ihehouse — and  agreed 
to  the  same. 

The  house  then  again  proceeded,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Pitkin  in  the  chair,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  military  committee, 
and  the  amendments  moved  thereto  by  Mr.  Cobb, 
touching  the  transactions  of  the  Seminole  war. 

Mr.  Mercer,  ofVirginia,  resumed  the  floor,  and 
concluded,  in  about  two  hours,  the  speech  which 
he  commenced  yesterday,  in  support  of  the  report 
and  resolutions. 

Mr.  Ccl>ton,  of  Virginia,  followed,  on  the  same 
side,  and  addressed  the  committee  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sir  other,  of  Virginia,  rose  in  opposition  to 
the  resolutions,  and  had  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  his  argument;  when,  on  motion. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  sit  again;  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  27-  The  amendments  of  the  se- 
nate, to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  navy  for  1819,  were  taken  up  and 
agreed  to. 

The  house  then  took  up,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Campbell  in  the  chair,  the  amendments 
of  the  senate  to  the  military  appropriation  bill, 
which,  being  agreed  to  by  the  committee  of  the* 
whole,  were  reported  to  the  house,  and,  with  the 
bill,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bouse  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the 
day,  and  resumed,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
11.  Nelson  in  the  chair,  the  report  of  the  military 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  Seminole  war. 

Mr.  Strother , concluded  the  speech  which  he  yes- 
terday comrnenced-in  opposition  to  the  report,  &c. 
in  which  he  occupied  nearly  three  hours. 

Mr.  Walker,  of  North  Carolina,  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  spoke  about  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  next  took  the  floor, 
also  against  the  resolutions  of  censure,  and  had 
proceeded  about  an  hour,  when  the  committee 
rose  (he  giving  way  for  amotion  to  that  effect) 
obtaining  leave  to  sit  again;  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Thursday,  Jan.  28. — Among  a number  of  peti. 
tions  this  day  presented,  was 

A petition  by  Mr.  Irving,  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  New  York,  praying  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  through- 
out the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Rhea , from  the  committee  of  pensions  and 
military  claims,  on  the  memorial  of  Cornelius 
Koosa,  reported  a resolution  “that  the  memorialist 
take  nothing  by  his  memorial;”  which  was  concur- 
red in  by  the  house. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  military 
appropriation  bill  (heretofore  started  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate;)  when, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  the  galle- 
ry was  cleared,  and  the  doors  closed;  and  the 
house  remained  in  private  session  about  two  hours; 
when  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  house  pro 
ceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  home  accordingly  again  took  up,  in  com- 
Jtjjt.ee  of  the  whole, -Mr.  Heilcrt  in  the  chair,  the 


report  of  the  military  committee  on  the  Seminole 
war,  and  the  amendments  proposed  thereto  by  Mr. 
Cobb. 

Mr.  Rhea,  concluded  the  remarks  which  lie 
commenced  yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  report, 

&c. 

The  committee  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  ITopkinson $ 
rose  and  reported  progress;  and  the  house  ad-„ 
journed. 

[To  prevent  misapprehension  (says  the  National- 
Intelligencer,)  from  the  house  of  representatives 
having  sat  with  closed  doors  a short  time  yester- 
day, it  is  thought  proper  to  state  our  impression 
that  the  subject  under  consideration  was  not  of. 
material  importance,  being  only  incidental  to  a 
small  item  in  the  military  appropriation  bill  of 
20„000  dollars  for  certain  expenses  attending  an 
Indian  treaty,  an  explanation  of  which  it  was  not 
thought  expedient  to  make  with  open  doors.  We 
thus  notice  this  circumstance,  only  because,  ever 
since  the  embargo  session,  the  closing  of  the  doors, 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  (the  senate  doors 
being  frequently  closed,  as  a matter  of  course,  on 
executive  business)  has  been  generally  regarded  as 
prefatory  to  the  disclosure  of  some  important  act 
of  legislation. 


CHRONICLE. 

General  Jackson,  the  man  of  Orleans,  arrived  at 
Washington  city  on  Saturday  last,  in  good  health, 

Mr.  Forsyth  is  spoken  of  as  the  probable  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Erving,  as  our  minister  ac  Madrid. 

Col.  Trumbull’s  celebrated  painting  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  is  exhibiting  for  a few 
days,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  very  room  where  more 
than  40  years  ago,  that  most  important  subject 
was  considered  and  adopted. 

It  is  stated  that  a friendly  and  animated  corres- 
pondence has  been  long  kept  up  between  presidents 
Adams  and  Jeffersot,  a part  of  which  will  shortly 
be  published. — If  this  information  is  correct,  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  this  correspon- 
dence in  our  volume  of  revolutionary  matters. 

The  pirates  who  were  to  have  been  executed  at 
Boston  on  the  21st  inst.  have  received  a reprieve 
until  the  18th  next  month. 

The  Peacock  slocp  of  war  has  arrived  at  Norfolk 
from  the  Mediterranean — left  the  squadron  all 
well.  The  only  item  of  news  is,  that  an  American 
officer  of  marines  had  embraced  Maho«ietanism  at 
Constantinople! 

The  corvette  John  Adams,  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  23d  inst.  with  sealed  orders.  It  is  report- 
ed that  she  will  go  to  Cuba,  or  cruise  in  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico. 

The  steam  boat  Walk-io-the  Water,  is  advertis- 
ed to  take  a trip  from  Buffalo  to  Michilimackinac 
— to  perform  the  “entire  trip  in  12  days!” 

The  steam  boat  Orleans,  on  her  voyage  to  Natchez, 
struck  upon  a “snag  ” She  was  immediately 
run  ashore,  but  nearly  filled  before  she  reached  it. 
Though  no  lives  were  lost,  the  vessel  has  suffered 
great  damage.  There  appears  to  be  no  possibility 
of  guarding  against  accidents  of  this  sort. 

A Paris  paper  of  Sept.  30,  says — Mr.  Wagner, 
mechanician  and  clockmaker,  of  our  city,  has  just 
finished  an  horizontal  clock  which  had  been  or- 
dered by  an  inhabitant  of  New  Orleans.  The  dial 
is  seven  feet  diameter— the  machinery  is  very  well 
execute!  and  very  simple  in  its  effects.  Th  e bell, 
which  weighs  2,000  pounds,  has  been  cast  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  near  liouen.  It  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion in  French  and  English — “B^ave  Louisianians!* 
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this  bell,  the  name  of  which  is  Victory,  has  been* 
cast  in  commemoration  of  the  glorious  day  of  the  j 
8th  of  January,  181 5.”  The  clock  is  already  pack- 
ed up,  and  the  whole  will  be  shortly  sent  to  Loui- 
siana. 

Seminole  -war.  The  debate  upon  this  subject, 
which  has  been  a very  able  one,  yet  continues. 
Some  of  the  speeches  have  been  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  and  we  shall  so  manage  it 
as  to  preserve  a few  of  them;  probably  in  the  sup- 
plement for  the  present  volume.  Mr.  Clay’s 
speech,  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  unusually 
eloquent  and  impressive,  against  gen.  Jackson. 
He  was  followed  by  col.  It.  M.  Johnson,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  who  is  said  to  have  delivered  the  best 
speech  he  ever  made,  with  force  and  eloquence 
sufficient  to  “stagger”  the  opinions  most  strongly 
enforced  by  bis  colleague.  Several  letters  from 
Washington  tell  us  that  the  whole  will  “end  in 
smoke”— or  talk  which  is  the  same  thing. 

$ Sweden.  A letter  from  C.  Hughes,  j un.  esq.  our 
charge  de  affairs  at  Stockholm,  informs  us  that  the 
treaty  lately  concluded  with  Sweden  was  immedi- 
ately to  go  into  rigorous  operation,  and  that  cer- 
tain duties  paid  by  A rn  eric  an  vessels  would  be  ra 
funded. 

Massachusetts. — It  appears  by  the  reports  of  the 
adjutant  and  quarter  master  generals,  that  the  mi- 
lita  of  the  state  is  composed  of  66,249  infantry, 
4123  artillery,  2822  cavalry.  There  are  also  251 
pieces  ordnance,  and  162  pieces  of  field  artillery: 
with  a due  proportion  of  munitions  and  military 
stores. 


' JYew  York.  The  Legislature  convened  at  Albany, 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  House  of  Assembly  had,  for 
the  office  of  Speaker,  four  baiiotings,  as  follow: 

1st.  2d.  3d.  4th. 


Obadiah  German, 
William  Thompson, 
William  A.  Duer, 

J.  R.  Van  Rensselaer, 
J.  V.  N.  Yates, 

Blank, 


43 

45 

26 

1 

1 

1 


53 

44 

16 

1 

0 

1 


53 

44 

18 

1 

0 

0 


Mr.  Thompson,  is  a Republican;  Mr.  German  was 
voted  for  by  a portion  of  the  Republicans,  and  Mr. 
Duer  by  the  Federalists.  Not  being  able  to  make 
an  election,  the  House  adjourned  to  the  next  day; 
when  the  following  proceedings  took  place,  and 
we  copy  them  in  detail,  because  they  are  novel  to 
us  : 

The  members  again  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
Speaker,  and  the  following  was  the  result:  German, 
55;  Thompson,  38;  Duer,  20;  and  three  scattering 
No  choice. 

A resolution  was  then  offered,  declaring  Mr. 
Thompson,  of  Seneca,  Speaker  of  the  House.  Ne 
gatived— 73  to  41. 

A second  resolution,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Duer,  was 
also  negatived — 84  to  31. 

A third  resolution  was  then  offered,  that  Gen. 
German,  of  Chenango,  be  Speaker,  which  was  car- 
ried iu  the  affirmative — 67  to  48. 

Maryland  legislature.  The  bill  to  extend  the  same 
political  privileges  to  the  Jews  as  are  enjoyed  by 
Christians  has  been  rejected  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates— 24  for  50  against  it!  Really,  we  did  not  ex- 
pect this. 

The  bill  to  change  such  parts  of  the  constitution 
of  Maryland,  a3  relate  to  the  election  of  governor, 
has  passed  the  house  of  delegates — yeas  43,  nays  32. 

Georgia.  The  legislature  nas  closed  it  session. 
Seytvai  liberal  laws  were  passed  respecting  inter- 
na; improvements.  An  aci  was  also  passed  to 
make  the- flourishing  town  of  Darien  a city. 


Illinois. — The  emigrants  from  New  England,  at 
Cincinnati,  assembled  at  that  city  to  celebrate  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Connecticut,at  which  the  following  toast  was  drank- 

<(The  new  state  of  Illinois — Our  young  sister  is 
welcome  to  our  family.  Like  Minerva  fro.n  the 
head  of  Jove,  she  has  sprung  into  life  in  full  matu- 
rity of  wisdom.” 

Erie  and  the  Ohio.  The  legislature  of  Ohio  has 
a bill  before  it  to  incorporate  a company  to  cut  a 
canal  and  unite  the  waters  oflake  Erie  to  those  of 
the  Ohio  river.  i 

Georgia  rum.  We  are  informed  from  Darien, 
that  25  puncheons  of  rum,  shipped  to  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  was  there  suspected  to  be  smuggled,  and 
being  examined,  was  decided  to  be  the  product  of 
Jamaica!  The  documents  necessary  to  procure  its 
release  were  forwarded,  and  it  was  admitted  as  a 

native  commodity it  sold  at  auction  for  137^ 

cents  per  gallon.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  ra- 
pidly extending  in  Georgia. 

Very  good!  A certain  “taylor  from  Lon  don,”  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  has  located 
himself  in  this  city, and  advertises  that  helms  just  re- 
ceived a quantity  of  “ready  made  clothing ” “per  the 
brig  Ann” — because,  no  doubt,  he  thinks  that  Eng- 
land ought  as  well  to  make  up  as  to  make  the  goods 
which  she  is  kind  enough  to  send  us.  How  very 
obliging  are  English  manufacturers  and  tradesmen! 

Indian  Emissaries. — A chief  of  the  Creek  Indians 
lately  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  a British  frigate, 
in  order  to  lay  before  the  British  ministers  the  de- 
tails of  the  sufferings  of  his  tribe,  caused  by  the 
American  army  under  general  Jackson.  This 
chief,  it  is  stated,  has  been  employed  in  the  late 
war  with  the  United  States  in  the  Indian  army  un- 
der Nicholls,  who  lately  made  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  the  Floridas. 

Augusta,  Geo.  Dec.24t. — A gentleman  of  this  city, 
who  left  Pensacola  the  6th  inst.  informs  us  that 
600  Spanish  troops,  destined  to  garrison  that  place, 
were  momently  expected  from  the  Havana.  A num- 
ber of  strange  sail  had  been  reported  off  the  Bay, 
and  were  supposed  by  some  to  be  patriot  priva- 
teers, waiting  to  intercept  the  transports  in  which 
the  above  force  had  embarked. 

Large  purchases  of  real  estate,  in  and  about  Pen- 
sacola, had  been  made  by  many  of  our  citizens  un- 
der the  impression  that  the  Floridas  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States.  As  none  but  subjects  can  legally 
hold  a free-hold  under  the  Spanish  government, 
great  losses  will  no  doubt  be  sustained  by  such 
persons  as  have  ventured  in  this  premature  specu- 
lation. 

From  the  Milledgeville  Geo.  Journal. 

Col.  Abbuckle,  commandant  at  Fort  Gadsden, 
on  the  Appalachicola,  observes  in  a letter  to  the 
Editors,  of  the  1st  Dec.  that  “but  few  of  the  hos- 
tile Indians  have  surrendered  of  late,  owing  (as  is 
believed)  in  a great  measure  to  their  having  receiv- 
ed information,  that  the  Spanish  government  will  a- 
gain  have  possession  of  the  Floridas. 

“Duncan  M‘Rirnmon  is  here — Milly,  the  Prophet 
Francis’s  daughter,  says  she  saved  his  life,  or  used 
such  influence  as  she  possessed  to  that  effect,  from 
feelings  of  humanity  alone,  and  that  she  would 
have  rendered  the  same  service  to  any  other  white 
man  similarly  circumstanced — she  is  therefore  not 
disposed  to  accent  of  his  offer  of  matrimony,  which 
has  been  made  as  an  acknowledgment  of  gratitude. 
The  donation  presented  through  me  (by  the  citi- 
zens of  Milledgeville)  to  Milly,  lias  been  delivered, 
and  she  manifested  a considerable  degree  of  thank- 
fulness for  their  kindness.” 
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Qj’We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  * ant  oj 
variety  in  this  sheet.  It  is  chiefly  appropriated  to 
the  great  subject  which  now  agitates  the  public 
mind,  and  all  thinking  people  will  be  pleased  to  see 
the  documents  that  belong  to  it — a part  of  which 
v/as  kindly  furnished  to  us,  at  so  late  a period 
in  the  week  however,  that  much  matter  designed 
for  the  present  number  was  already  prepared,  and 
of  necessity  laid  aside.  We  Lave  used  all  dili- 
gence to  hasten  the  publication  of  these  docu- 
ments by  postponing  almost  every  thing  else,  and 
hope  next  week  to  complete  the  weighty  series.  On 
account  of  the  tabular  statements,  the  woik  is 
very  tedious  and  requires  a good  deal  of  manage- 
ment. 

Neither  time  nor  room  is  allowed  to  us  this  week 
to  express  our  views  of  the  course  that  is  warrant- 
ed^ or  the  state  of  the  case  requires  us  to  pursue, 
in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, — fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  we  are  for  the  middle  ground— 
to  restrain  the  power,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  insti- 
tution. To  secure  the  former  purpose  without  ac- 
complishing the  latter,  demands  much  serious  con- 
sideration  We  certainly  wish,  that,  as  the  bank 

is  in  operation , the  benefits  promised  by  its  institu 
tion  may  be  preserved  to  the  people,  provided  its 
mighty  force  to  do  no  harm  can  be  rightfully  re- 
strained— IT  IS  THE  LAST  OF  ITS  HACK,  UNLESS  WE 
lose  our  independence;  and  we  do  not  believe, 
let  it  cease  to  do  business  when  it  may,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  more  distant  planets  at  least, 
will  fail  to  revolve  in  their  orbits  on  account  of  i’  ! — 
Still,  in  the  present  state  of  the  “paper  system,”  it 
is  apprehended  that  we  cannot  meet  its  annihila- 
tion without  an  inconvenience  and  loss,  greater 
perhaps  than  its  well  restricted  duration  may 
impose  upon  us.  In  our  next,  and  before  winch 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  thing  definitive  will  be 
done,  we  propose,  with  great  respect  to  those  in 
whose  able  hands  this  important  business  is,— to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

*„*In  consequence  of  the  late  period  at  which  w? 
received  the  documents,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
labor  required  to  publish  them,  some  of  our  sub- 
scribers  will  receive  this  sheet  one  day  later  than 
usual. 

CjrThe  congressional  journal  is  postponed,  but 
shall  be  preserved — Lhe  Seminole  war  is  yet  the 
subject  of  debate.  Nothing  important  has  been 
transacted  in  either  house  during  the  week,  except 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  propositions 
about  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday 
last,  which  are  inserted  below. 

Jllail  robbery. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  great  eastern 
mail,  between  Philadelphia  and  New-Ynrk,  was 
robbed  on  its  passage  to  the  latter,  between  Eliza- 
bethtown and  Rahway,  N.  J.  by  three  armed  men, 
who  cut  opemhe  portmanteau  and  carried  off  a quan- 
tity of  packages  of  letters — they  also  robbed  the 
passengers  of  their  watches  and  money.  The  hue 
and  cry  was  immediately  raised,  and  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  turned  out  en  masse  to  catch  the 
villains,  but  without  success.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  caught  in  New  York  on  the  2.1  inst.  and 
Vot.  XV. 32. 


a large  part  of  the  money  i»ndr  wrvh  nuny  i.  >iers 
unopened,  were  recovered;  the  third  fellow  yet  re- 
mains at  large.  Two  of  them  were  Frenchmen  and 
the  other  an  Italian.  Further  particular#  and  re* 
marks  hereafter. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Spencer  presented  for  consideration  the  ftfb 
lowing  resolution; 

Resolved , by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America , in  Congress  as- 
sembled, That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  all  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  State9  and  its  several  offices  of  discount  and 
deposit,  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  first  day  of  July 
next;  that  after  the  said  day,  the  bills  or  notes  of 
the  said  corpora^on  shall  no  longer  be  receivable 
in  any  payment^o  the  United  States;  and  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  shall  on  that 
day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  cause  a scire  fa- 
cias to  be  sued  out  in  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  the  “Act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,”  calling  upon  the  said 
corporation  to  shew  cause  why  its  charter  should 
not  be  declared  forfeited;  unless  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall,  by  a legal  act  to  be  delivered  to,  and  ap  - 
proved by,  the  Attorney-General,  and  to  be  by  him 
transmitted  to  Congress  at  the  next  session  there- 
of, declare  its  assent  to  the  following  propositions, 
on  or  before  the  said  first  day  of  July  next,  viz. 

1.  That  Congress  may  by  law  provide  such  mearls 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  first  fundamen- 
tal article  of  the  said  charter  respecting  the  right 
of  voting  for  directors,  and  particularly  to  provide 
that  transfers  of  stock  shall  always  be  made  to  the 
real  owners  thereof,  or  to  some  person  or  persons 
in  trust  for  the  owners,  who  shall  always  be  named 
in  such  transfer;  that  stock  shall  always  be  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  name 
it  may  stand,  or  for  whose  use  it  may  be  declared 
in  the  certificate  to  be  held,  and  that  no  evidence 
whatever  shall  be  received  in  any  court  to  contra- 
dict or  explain  the  certificates  of  ownership. 

2.  That  Congress  may  provide  for  the  reduction 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  in  a just  and  equal 
proportion,  by  the  stockholders  thereof,  when  cony 
vened  in  a general  meeting. 

3.  That  the  power  of  removing  any  director  for 
misconduct,  may  be  vested  in  the  President  of  tli£ 
United  States. 

4.  Thar  the  bank  may  purchase  not  exceeding 
five  millions  of  dollars  of  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States,  and  may  hold  the  same  without  be- 
ing subject  to  redemption  nnless  consented  to  by 
it,  until  the  time  or  times  specified  in  the  certifi- 
cates thereof. 

5.  That  no  by-law  of  the  corporation  shall  exclude 
the  directors  appointed  by  the  government  from  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  concerns  of  the  bank,  and 
of  the  accounts  of  every  person  dealing  with  it;  and 
that  the  assent  of  at  least  one  public  director  shall 
be  necessary  to  allow  any  discount,  and  to  render, 
valid  every  act  of  the  board  of  directors, 

6.  That  the  provision  in  the  second  fundamental 
article,  prohibiting  any  director  from  holding  his 
office  more  than  three  y&ars  out  of  four  in  succes- 
sion, may  be  modified  or  repealed  by  Congress. 
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7.  No  discount  shall,  in  any  case,  be  made  by  the 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  or  by  any  office,  without  the 
consent  of  at  least  four  directors  of  the  bank,  or  ol 
tha  office,  as  the  case  may  be. 

8.  Congress  may  authorize  the  bank  to  deal  and 
trade  in  other  things  than  those  enumerated  in  the 
ninth  fundamental  article,  so  as  to  receive  pledges 
of  its  owa  stock,  and  of  the  funded  debt  of  the 
United  States,  in  security  for  loans,  and  to  sell  such 
pledges  on  a forfeiture  thereof. 

9.  That  persons  holding  stock,  upon  which  any 


member  should  do  so,  to  move  to  instruct  he  com. 
mittee  on  the  judiciary  to  report  a bill  to  repeal  the 
charter  of  the  bank.  The  patient,  Mr.  J.  said,  was 
too  far  gone  to  be  recovered;  expedients  were  use- 
less, as  dissolution  was  inevitable,  and  it  was  better 
to  meet  the  question  at  once!  He,  therefore,  mo- 
j ved  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  as  willing  as  any  one  to  meet  the 
question  fully,  and  to  give  the  subject  a fair  and 
ample  discussion;  and  he  thought  the  course  he 
proposed  to  give  the  resolution,  was  the  best  way  to 
instalment  shall  have  been  paid  by  the  proceeds  ol  afford  it  .a  full  consideration,  because  the  report 
notes  discounted,  shall  be  compelled  gradually,  and  j was  already  committed,  and,  by  referring  his  reso- 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  pay  the  full ! lution  to  the  same  committee,  the  whole  subject 
amount  of  such  instalment  in  coin,  or  in  coin  and  j would  be  presented  for  discussion,  &c.  He  would, 
fiinded  debt,  according  to  the-  provisions  of  the ; however,  give  way  to  the  course  moved  bv  Mr. 
charter;  and  no  dividend  of  profits  shall  be  allowed;  Johnson,  and  consent  to  laying  the  resolution  for 
to  such  stock,  until  the  said  payment  is  completed,  the  present  on  the  table.  Mr.  S.  then  withdrew 

10.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  his  motion  to  commit  the  resolution,  and 
permitted  at  any  time,  either  in  person,  or^  by  agent  it  was  kid  on  the  table, 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  to  inspect  all  the  books, 
papers,  correspondence,  minutes,  and  proceedings 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  and  of  all  its 
offices,  and  of  all  their  officers. 

11.  That  Congress  may  extend  Um  time  for  the 
payment  of  the  whole,  or  any  part" f the  sum  of 
1,500,000  dollars,  required  to  be  paid  by  the  20th 
section  of  the  charter. 

12.  That  a scire  facias  maybe  issued  out  of  any 
circuit  court  in  the  United  States,  in  the  case  stated 

in  the  charter;  and  whenever  it  shall  be  issued  out  j hundred  and  eighteen,  by  Albert  Gallatin,  envoy 
of  any  other  court  than  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsyl-  extraordinary  and  rrinis  er  plenipotentiary  of  the 
vania,  sworn  copies  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  C!--*  --  a.  *■  _r  t*  - J n *l 


British  Treaty. 

BV  TUB  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  A^IERIQJ.'. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a convention  between  the  United  Stages 
of  America  and  ids  majesty  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  \va«  made 
and  concluded  at  London,  on  the  20th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 


bank  shall  be  received  as  evidence,  instead  of  the 
originals. 

The  foregoing  provisions,  or  any  of  them,  may  at 
any  time  be  enacted  into  a law  or  laws,  by  congress, 
and  shall,  therefore,  become  a part  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  and  the  ques- 
tion stated  whether  the  house  would  now  consider 

it—  ^ . . , 

Mr.  Spencer , with  the  view  of  removing  any  ob- 
jection which  might  be  felt  to  the  consideration  of 
the  motion,  stated  that  it  was  not  now  his  wish  to  go 
into  a discussion  of  it,  but  only  to  b.e  enabled  to  have 
it  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
to  which  had  been  committed  the  report  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  bank. 

Mr.  Tyler  asked  leave  to  make  one  remark.  He 
honed  the  house  would  agree  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution, that  it  might  take  the  course  suggestedby 
the  mover,  and  have  a lull  and  fair  discussion.  He 
wished  that  every  member  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibiting  his  views,  and  that  the  house 
might  make  its  final  decision  with  all  the  lights  to 
be  derived  from  deliberate  discussion  and  mature 
reflection;  but  he  would  here  say,  that,  whenever 
the  question  on  the  adoption  of  this  motion  should 
be  presented  to  him,  he  should  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  its  rejection,  under  the  hope  that  the  house 
would,  in  preference,  direct  a scire  facias  to  be 
forthwith  issued. 

The  house  having  agreed  to  consider  the  resolu- 

tlC>Mr.  Spencer  moved  that  it  be  committed  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  to  which  was  referred  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Virginia,  hoped  the  resolution 


United  States  to  the  court  of  France,,  and  Richard 
Rash,  their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  court  of  his  Britannic  majesty; 
and  the  right  honorable  Frederick  John  Robinson, 
treasurer  of  his  majesty’s  navy  and  president  of  the 
privy  council  for  trade  and  plantations,  and  Henry 
Goulburn,  esq.  one  of  his  majesty’s  under  secreta- 
ries of  state;  fully  authorised  and  empowered  by 
their  respective  governments:  And  whereas  the 
said  convention  was  duly  ratified  by  his  royal  high- 
ness the  prince  regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  bis  Britannic  majesty,  on  the  second  day  of  No- 
vember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen;  and  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate  thereof,  on  the  twenty. eighth  day  of 
January  following:  And  whereas  the  ratifications 
of  the  two  governments  were  exchanged,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  pre- 
sent month  of  January,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  se- 
cretary of  state  of  the  United  States,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  right  hon.  Charles 
Bagot,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy  extraordina- 
ry and  minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  United 
S ates,  on  the  pan  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  the 
articles  of  which  convention  are,  word  for  word, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  desirous  to  cement  the  good  under- 
standing which  happily  subs-  t-  between  iberr? 
have,  for  that  purpose,  named  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say:  the  president, of 
the  United  States,  on  lu3  part;  has  appointed  Al- 
hert  Gallatin,  their  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
er  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  France;  and 
Richard  Rush,  their  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty:  and  his  majesty  has  appointed  the 


would  not  be  committed,  but  that  it  would  be  laid  j right  honorable  Frederick  John  Robin  so.-.,  treasu- 
on  the  table.  He  hoped  the  question  would  be  i rer  of  hi*  majesty’s  navy,  ; nd  pres. deni  of  the 
fully  met;  and  it  had  been  his  intention,  if  up  other  j conynit,lee  of  privy  council  for  trade  and  plants 
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tions;  and  H<  **rv  Gou’.h  r . esquire,  one  of  his 
majesty’*  under  secretary’s  of  state:  who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  respective  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  and  concluded  the  following  articles: 

AltTICLE  i 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the 
liberty- cl  .i  tried  by  the  United  States,  for  the  inha- 
bitants thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  cer- 
tain coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  his  Bri- 
t nr  ic  majesty’s  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
b tween  the  high  co’itrac:  ing  parties,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  United  States  shall  have,  for- 
ever, in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Remueau 
islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon 
islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  M gdalen  Isl  ands, 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors  and  creeks, 
from  M >uni  Joiy,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, to  and  through  the  Streights  of  Bellisle,  and 
thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  my  of  the  exclu- 
sive rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company: — And  that 
the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty, 
forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unset- 
tled b ays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern 
p n:t  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  hereabove 
described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so 
soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful- for  the  said  fisher- 
men.to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled 
without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with 
the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce 
forever,  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish, 
on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the 
abovementioned  limits:  Provided,  however,  that 
the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter 
such  bays  or  harbors,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter 
and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  re- 
strictions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  tak- 
ing, drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other 
manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  re- 
served to  them. 

ARTICLE  IT. 

It  is  agreed  that  a line  drawn  from  the  most 
northwestern  point  of  the  lake  of  theWoods,  along 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  or  if  the 
said  point  shall  not  be  in  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  then  that  a line,  drawn  from  the 
said  point  due  north  or  south,  as  fche  case  may  be, 
until  the  said  line  shall  intersect  the  said  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  point  of  such  inter- 
section due  west  along  and  with  the  said  parallel, 
shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  and  those  of  his  Britan 
nic  majesty,  and  that  the  said  line  shall  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  said  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
territories  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  from  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Stony  mountains. 

ARTICLE  lit. 

It  is  agreed,  that  any  country,  that  may  be  claim- 
ed by  either  party  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, westward  of  the  Stony  mountains,  shall,  toge- 
ther with  its  havbu:s,  bays  ami  creeks,  and  the  na- 


vigation of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and 
open,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels, 
citizens,  and  subjects,  of  the  two  powers:  it  being 
well  understood,  that  this  agreemeent  is  not  to  be 
construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  ei- 
ther of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have 
to  any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken 
to  affset  the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  state  to 
any  part  of  the  aaid  country;  the  only  object  of  the 
high  contracting  parties,  in  that  respect,  being  to 
prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst  them- 
selves. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  “to  regulate 
the  commerce  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  of  his  Britannic  majesty,”  concluded  at 
London,  on  the  third  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  clause  which  limited  its 
duration  to  four  years,  and  excepting,  also,  so  far 
as  the  same  was  affected  by  the  declaration  of  his 
majesty  respecting  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  are 
hereby  extended  and  continued  in  force  for  the 
term  of  ten  j<ears  from  the  date  of  the  signature 
of  the  present  convention,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
all  the  provisions  of  the  said  convention  were  here- 
in specially  recited. 

article  v. 

Whereas  it  was  agreed  by  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent, that  “All  territory,  places  and  pos- 
sessions, whatsoever,  taken  by  either  party  from 
the  other,  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken 
affer  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  excepting  only  the 
islands  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  restored 
without  delay,  and  without  causing  any  destruc- 
tion, or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artillery  or  other 
public  property  originally  captured  in  the  said 
forts  or  places,  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any 
slaves,  or  other  private  property;-’  and  whereas, 
under  the  aforesaid  article,  the  United  States  claim 
for  their  citizens,  and  as  their  private  property,  the 
restitution  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all  slaves 
who,  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
of  the  said  treaty,  were  in  any  territory,  places,  or 
possessions,  whatsoever,  directed  by  the  said  trea- 
ty to  be  restored  to  the  United  States,  but  then 
still  occupied  by  the  British  forces,  whether  such 
slaves  were,  at  the  date  aforesaid,  on  shore,  or  oil 
hoard  any  British  vessel,  lying  in  waters  within  Hi e 
territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 
whereas  differences  have  arisen,  whether,  by  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  aforesaid  article  of 
thertreaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  Spates  are  entitled 
to  the  restoration  of,  or  full  compensation  for,  all 
or  any  slaves,  as  above  described,  the  high  con- 
tracting parlies  hereby  agree  to  refer  the  said  dif- 
ferences to  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be 
named  for  that  purpose;  and  the  high  contracting 
parties  further  engage  to  consider  the  decision  of 
such  friendly  sovereign  or  state  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive on  all  the  matters  referred. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  beeft 
duly  ratified  by  the  president  of  th,e  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their  senate, 
and  by  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  respective  ra- 
tifications mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding 
and  obligatory  on  the  said  United  States,  and  on 
his  majesty;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchang- 
| ed  in  six  months  from  this  date,  or  sooner,  if  possi* 
j ble. 
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In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries have  signed  the  same,  and  have  there- 
unto affixed  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighteen. 

[t.  s.J  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

[t.  s.]  RICHARD  RUSH. 

O s.]  FREDERICK  JOHN  ROBINSON. 

[t.  s ] HENRY  GOULBURN. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  known,  that  I,  James  Mon- 
roe, president  of  the  United  States,  have  caused 
the  said  convention  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof, 
maybe  observed  and  fulfilled,  with  good  faith,  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
[t.  s.]  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  thirtieth 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  of  independence  the  forty-third. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

By  the  president: 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  secretary  of  state. 


Miscellanies, 

Thrown  in  to  fill  up  a vacancy  that  would  not  admit 

of  any  more  important  matters  in  tope. 

IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

Lexington,  Ky.  Jan.  15.  The  suits  which  were 
instituted  by  this  commonwealth  against  the  direct- 
ors and  officers  of  the  U.  S-  branch  bank  in  Lexing- 
ton, respectively,  for  the  recovery  of  the  fines  and 
penalties  incurred  by  the  refusal  of  the  branch  to 
pay  the  state  tax,  came  on  for  trial  before  the  ge- 
neral court  sitting  at  Fr.  nkfort,  on  Friday  last.  The 
one  against  the  Porter  of  the  Office  was  selected  for 
trial.  * After  a hearing  of  3 days,  the  cause  was 
"decided,  in  his  favour. 

The  counsel  for  the  office  of  the  U.  States*  bank 
demurred  to  the  declaration  on  two  grounds— first, 
the  deficiency  of  the  declaration,  and  mainly  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  state  law.  The  court  sus- 
tained the  demurrer,  and  gave  an  opinion  that  a 
state  has  no  right  to  impose  a penalty  acting  un- 
der  a law  of  the  U.  States. 

An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  is  to  sit  in  April  next— little 
doubt  is  entertained  of  a confirmation  of  the  pre- 
sent decision. 

Attorney  general  Blair  and  B.  Hardin  appeared 
as  prosecuting  counsel — W T.  Barry,  M D.  Hardin 
and  Robt.  Wickllffie,  as  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

iNniAN  speech.  [The  following  speech  (says  the 
Milledgeville  Reflector)  was  delivered  by  Slafuche 
Barnard,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Indians  at  Fort 

Hawkins.] 

White  and  red  people ! — Who  can  see  this  world 
and  not  pity  the  people  in  it.  After  the  world 
was  made,  our  Father  put  his  children  below  where 
our  brothers  are,  and  we  feel  unhappy  on  their  ac- 
count— not  our  own.  I wish  the  white  and  red 
may  become  one  people;  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tinction of  color  or  feeling.  The  Indian  bas  no 
sense  but  his  God,  and  his  arms  are  by  his  side: 
Seme  white  men  want  senst,  and  the  practice  of 
justice.  I wish  the  red  people  may  remain  immers- 
ed in  their  present  ignorance— if  they  are  to  be 
brought  by  education  ahd  experience  to  go  out  of 
the  path  of  justice.  The  white  man  is  unjust  from 


many  causes — from  fear,  from  eDvy,  from  coward- 
ice, from  ignorance.  But  the  red  man  only  is  un- 
just from  feeling;  he  is  alone  open  in  his  injustice. 
We  may  go  to  the  graves  of  our  fathers,  and  with 
hooks  among  them  who  were  buried  ten  thousand 
moons  ago,  and  catch  better  men,  than  some  who 
now  bear  the  names  of  great  men  among  us,  both 
red  and  white.  These  are  my  feelings,  and  1 speak 
them.  The  young  men  wish  to  be  friendly;  this 
will  be  the  case  when  justice  is  done  us.  The 
young  men  only  ask  that  which  the  big  men  of 
both  colors  withhold  from  us— a fair  equivalent 
for  our  services  in  the  late  war.  Tell  us  the  reason? 

Com  brooms  and  American  Cheese  have  recently 
been  shipped  in  considerable  quantities,  to  England. 

Intercourse.  Some  idea  maybe  formed  of  the 
immense  number  of  persons  who  travel  through 
Bedford  in  the  course  of  a year,  when  they  learn, 
that,  during  the  month  of  October  last,  there  pas. 
sed  through  the  gate  at  Stevenson’s  mills,  west- 
wardly,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
souls,  and  eastwardly  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seventy  nine  souls! — Bedford , Pa.  Gaz. 


Bank  Documents. 

Documents  accompanying;  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  United  States’  bank. 

L— (Copy.) 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  Messrs. 
Jones , Girard,  Willing , Leiper,  and  Evans , com- 
missioners. 

Treasury  department,  15^j  -^//^/sf,  1816. 
Gentlemen — The  information  communicated  to 
this  department  renders  it  probable,  that  in  the 
course  of  a few  days  the  sum  of  ^8,400.000  in  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  in  public  debf,  will  have  been 
actually  received,  on  account  of  the  subscriptions 
to  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusively of  the  public  subscription;  and  it  will 
then  be  your  duty,  to  not ify  a time  and  place,  with- 
in the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  election  of  di- 
rectors, who  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  stockholders. 
As  an  incident,  in  the  performance  of  this  du- 
ty, it  is  presumed,  that  you  will  deem  it  proper, 
to  provide  a suitable  building  for  commencing 
the  business  of  the  bank,  at  the  place  designated 
for  holding  the.elec  ion;  and  conforming  to  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  your  trust,  you  will,  no  doubt,  be 
disposed  to  make  such  other  preparatory  arrange- 
ments as  will  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institu'  ion. 

It  is,  indeed,  of  high  importance  to  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  government,  that  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  should  be  in  an  organized  and  active 
state,  before  the  20th  of  February  next,  when  the 
paper  of  the  state  banks,  which  have  not  returned 
to  metallic  payments,  must  be  rejected  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties  and  taxes,  and  when  such 
banks,  will,  unavoidably,  cease  to  be  the  deposito- 
ries of  the  public  revenue. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  I am  authorised  by 
the  president  to  recommend,  that  you  cause  to  be 
prepared  such  books,  engravings,  and  paper,  as  you 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the 
business  of  the  bank,  as  soon  as  the  directors  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  stockholders.  If,  however,  an 
opportunity  occurs,  it  will  be  proper  to  consult  the 
directors,  who  have  been  appointed,  by  the  govern- 
ment, although  not  members  of  your  board,  upon 
the  measures  pursued  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent recommendation. 
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Wth  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  anticipa- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  bank  of  the  U.  States 
may  be  in  operation  before  the  1st  of  January  next; 
and  a hope  is  still  indulged,  that  the  state  banks 
will  eith&r  conform  to  that  evert,  or  adopt  the  pe 
riod  contemplated  by  the  legislature,  (the  20th 
February  next,)  for  a general  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully  gentle- 
men vour  ob’t  servant,  A.  J.  DALLAS. 

•Messrs.  Jones,  Girard , Willing,  Leiper, 
and  Evans , commissioners. 

II. 

(Copy.) 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  IV . Jones, 

esq.  president  of  the  bank  of  the  U S. 

Treasury  department,  jYovember.  29,  1816. 

Sin— Y-»ur  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  communi- 
cating the  preparatory  measures  which  have  been 
adorned  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  f 
the  United  States,  and  their  disposition  to-  make 
every  exer’i  n in  their  power  consistent  with  the 
interest  and  security  of  the  bank,  to  enable  this 
department  to  execute  the  intentions  of  the  legis- 
lature, in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue,  after 
the  20th  February  next,  has  been  received  by  due 
course  of  mail. 

You  observe  that  the  operations  of  the  bank  must 
necessarily  be  very  limited,  until  the  second  instal- 
ment shall  be  received,  and  the  principal  local 
banks  evince  a sincere  disposition  to  co  operate  in 
the  important  and  indispensable  work  of  invigorat- 
ing public  confidence,  by  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments. With  that  co-operation,  the  board  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  attainment  of  this  great  object  is 
neither  difficult,  nor  incompatible  with  the  safety 
and  real  interests  of  all  the  solid  banks. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  from  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  means  with  which  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  will  have  to  commence 
its  operations,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  it  will 
have  to  surmount,  if  the  state  banks  do  not  make 
a simultaneous  effort,  is  manifest,  that  without 
their  co-operation,  a national  currency,  equal  to  the 
indispensable  demands  of  the  community,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  20th  of  February  next,  from  the 
efforts  of  the  bank  and  treasury,  under  the  exist- 
ing legal  provisions. 

As  the  principal  banks  in  the  middle  states,  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  explicitly  stated  to  this 
department,  their  determination  not  to  resume 
specie  payments  before  the  1st  of  July,  18 17.  there 
is  no  reason  to  expect  their  co-operation  before 
that  period;  unless  a change  has,  in  the  mean  time 
been  effected  in  their  situation;  or,  unless  induce- 
ments more  powerful  than  those  presented  in  the 
treasury  proposition  of  the  22d  July  last,  can  now 
be  presented  t them. 

Although  the  precious  metals  have,  in  the  inter- 
val, between  that  declaration  and  the  present  pe- 
riod, continued  to  flow  into  the  country  from 
abroad,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  reduce  the  pre- 
mium on  specie  by  exceeding  tbe  demands  for  ex- 
portation, and  for  subscriptions  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  state 
banks  have  replenished  their  vaults  from  that 
source.  The  influx  of  specie,  however,  cannot  but 
be  considered  highly  favorable  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  By  satisfying  the  current 
demands  for  specie,  the  inducement  to  run  on  the 
banks  has  been  generally  diminished.  But  admit 
ting  what  is  not  clearly  established,  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  specie  in  their  vaults,  and 


their  circulating  proper,  shall  render  it  unsafe  to 
discharge  their  note?  in  specie  on  demand,  simul- 
taneously with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  augmentation  of  their  stock 
of  the  precious  metals,  it  is  indispensable  to  that 
operation.  If  this  disproportion  can  be  reduced 
within  its  proper  limit  by  other  means,  the  great 
object  of  the  government  will  be  secured. 

The  requisite  reduction  of  the  circulating  paper 
may  be  effected  by  the  state  banks,  either  by  cur- 
tailing their  discounts  or  by  the  sale  of  the  pub- 
lic-debt, of  which  they  are  known  to  be  the  hold- 
ers. 

If  this  reduction  is  effected  in  the  latter  mode, 
no  inconvenience  will  be  suffered  by  the  communi- 
ty, and  no  positive  pecuniary  loss  will  be  sustained 
by  the  banks.  If  it  is  effected  in  the  former  mode, 
great  individual  suffering  must  necessarily  be  pro- 
duced. Ai  a moment  when  excessive  importations 
of  foreign  merchandise,  had  involved  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, and  menaced  them  with  impending  bank- 
ruptcy, reason,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  all 
united  against  the  curtailment  of  bank  discounts. 
Yet,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  treasury  ex- 
tends, the  reduction  of  the  circulating  paper  has 
in  no  instance  been  attempted  by  the  sale  of  pub- 
lic debt  held  by  the  banks. 

Curtailment  of  discounts  has  been  the  only  pro- 
cess resorted  to  by  them,  where  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

The  disregard  to  individual  suffering  manifested 
by  this  procedure  of  the  state  bank;,  has  been  the 
result  of  a conviction,  that  when  the  national  cur- 
rency shall  be  restored  by  the  efforts  of  the  go- 
vernments and  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  public  debt  which  they  hold,  will  be  greatly 
increased  in  value.  This  is  demonstrable  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  curtailment  of  discounts,  in 
good  paper,  produces  a loss  of  about  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  whilst  the  sale  of  an  equal  amount 
of  public  debt  would  produce  the  same  effect  upo/t 
the  relative  proportion  between  their  specie  aud 
circulating  psper,  and  could  not  reduce  their  pro- 
fits but  six  per  cent.  In  calling  upon  them  to  sell 
the  public  debt,  which  they  hold  as  the  propej*  and 
effectual  mode  of  preparing  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, no  sacrifice  is  required  of  them.  The  pub- 
lic debt,  every  where,  bears  a considerable  pre- 
mium, upon  the  price  at  which  they  obtained  it. 
The  determination  therefore,  which  they  have  form- 
ed, not  to  resume  specie  payments  before  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1817,  is  an  explicit  declaration,  that 
they  not  only  will  not  bear  any  part  of  the  sacri- 
fice required  to  restore  the  disordered  state  of  the 
currency,  but  that  they  will  not  forego  any  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  event. 

If  ihe  view  here  presented  be  substantially  cor- 
rect, although  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  banks 
may  have  taken  place,  favorable  to  the  early  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  yet  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  well  founded  reason  to  expect  any 
change  in  the  determination  which  they  have  form- 
ed on  that  subject. 

When  the  friendly  character  of  the  proposition, 
made  by  the  treasury  to  the  banks  on  the  22c! 
of  July  last,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  it  was  received,  is  well  considered,  it  do.  s 
not  appear  probable  that  any  inducement  can  be 
offered  by  the  government,  sufficiently  strong  to 
divert  them  from  the  policy  of  making  the  highest 
possible  profit  upon  ihe  public  debt,  which  they 
hold.  In  directly  addressing  their  Love  of  acqui>  : 
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tion,  we  can  offer  them  nothing  equivalent  to  the 
gain  which  they  expect  from  an  adherence  to  their 
previous  determination.  To  appeal  to  their  fears 
by  refusing  to  receive  their  bills  in  payments  to^the 
government,  if  that  appeal  should  be  ineffectual, 
would  be  to  visit  the  sins  of  the,  banks  upon  the 
^great  mass  of  unoffending  citiz°ns,  unless  the  go- 
vernment was  prepared  to  furnish  a sufficient  le- 
gal currency  to  meet  the  indispensable  demands 
of  the  community.  It  is  important,  therefore,  at 
this  time,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
operations  of  the  bank  will  be  able  to  supply  a na- 
tional currency’,  by  the  20th  February  next,  unaid 
cd  by  the  state  banks.  Is  it  possible  for  the  bank 
to  supply  the  demand  in  the  commercial  cities, 
which  the  collection  of  the  revenue  arising  from 
imports  and  tonnage,  will  create  in  the  interval  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  1st  of  July  next?  If  the 
emission  of  bills  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  period  that  the  state  banks  refuse  to 
discount  their  bills  in  specie,  must  necessarily  be 
so  extremely  limited,  as  that  a national  currency  to 
that  extent,  could  not  be  expected  from  that  source 
within  the  first  months  of  its  operations,  the  go 
vernment  must  either  furnish  a national  currency, 
or  it  must  suspend  the  collection  of  its  revenue, 
at  least  partially,  until  the  operations  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  shall  have  thrown  into  circu- 
lation a sufficient  quantity  of  its  bills  to  furnish  the 
necessary  facilities  for  that  purpose.  The  period 
within  which,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  will, 
consistently  with  its  security,  be  able  to  put  into 
circulation  bills  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, will,  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  the 
facility.and  cheapness  with  which  specie  can  be  ob- 
tained from  foreign  countries.  If  ihe  importations 
of  foreign  merchandise  shall  continue  to  exceed 
the  value  of  bur  exportations,  as  they  have  done 
since  the  peace,  the  balance  must  be  paid  in  specie, 
or  by  the  transfer  to  foreign  bands  of  the  bank 
stock,  or  funded  debt  of  the  nation.  The  former 
mode  of  settling  the  balance,  will  impose  upon 
the  bank  the  constant  necessity  of  supplying  the 
vacuum  produced  by  the  exportation  of  specie, 
and  the  laiter  will  tend  to  procrastinate  the  du- 
ration of  that  balance.  The  suspension,  by  law, 
of  ti  e collection  of  the  revenue,  under  existing 
circumstances,  would  be  an  apparent  admission 
of  the  dependence  of  the  government  upon  the 
state  banks,  in  its  fiscal  transactions,  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  them  a direct  influence  over  the 
national  currency.  The  public  interest  requires 
that  an  admission  of  that  nature  should  be  express- 
ly rejected,  and  that  that  con  roi  should  not  be  ex- 
ercised. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  deficiency  in  the 
circulating  medium,  which  must  be  produced  by 
the  rejection  of  the  bills  of  the  state  banks,  in  all 
payments  to  the  government,  on  the  20th  of  Feb. 
next,  must,  for  some  time,  be  principally  supplied 
by  government  paper  of  some  description.  Justice 
and  sound  policy  forbids  the  continuance  of  the 
present  system  of  treasury  notes.  With  a large 
surplus  of  revenue  in  the  treasury,  the  government 
cannot  continue  in  circulation  a paper  which  sub- 
jects them  to  the  payment  of  interest,  or  which  may 
be  funded  at  even  six  per  cent,  as  the  period  is 
approaching,  when  it  is  probable  that  that  stock 
must  rise  above  its  nominal  value. 

If  the  government  takes  upon  itself  the  principal 
burden  of  restoring  the  cii  culating  medium  to  specie 
value,  it  is  improper  that  all  the  advantage  result- 
ing from  that  operation,  should  be  exclusively  en- 
joyed by  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates.  As  the 


credit  of  the  nation  is  to  be  exerted  ;n  producing 
this  revolution  in  the  state  of  the  currency,  it  is 
but  reasonable  and  just,  that  a part  of  the  profit 
resulting  from  that  exertion  should  ensue  to  the 
benefit,  of  the  national  treasury. 

The  more  readily  to  effect  this  object,  govern- 
ment paper,  not  bearing  interest,  receivable  in  all 
payments  to  the  government,  and  which  shall  not 
be  funded  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  five  per 
cent,  per  annum,  may  be  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  S*ates,  to  be  put  in  cir- 
culation, for  which  the  bank  shall  pay  a stipulated 
interest;  or,  it  may  be  issued  by  the  bnr.k  f r the 
benefit  of  the  government,  upon  receiving  funded 
debt  at  the  rates  fixed  in  the  art  incorporating  the 
bank;  or,  bank  stock  of  any  incorporated  bank,  to 
the  amount  issued  to  any  individual;  for  which  ser- 
vice the  bank  shad  receive  a reasonable  compensa- 
tion: or,  a board  of  directors  may  be  appointed,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  this  paper  in  circulation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government,  confining  their  ope- 
rations always  to  applications,  where  interest  bear- 
ing securities  shall  be  pledged  by  the  borrower. 
It  is  probable,  that  this  system  will  not  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  Hank,  as  long  as  that 
institution  shall  not  be  able  to  put  in  circulation, 
a sufficient  amount  of  their  bills  to  furnish  a cir- 
culating medium  equal  to  the  indispensable  de- 
mands of  the  community.  Whenever  this  shall  be 
effected,  the  issue  and  re-issue  of  government  bills 
to  cease. 

Should  the  balance  of  trade  continue  to  be  un- 
favorable, or  should  the  price  of  specie  rise  in  fo- 
reign countries,  the  bank  would  find  it  ex'.remely 
difficult,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operations,  to 
sustain  the  continual  run  upon  it,  which  such  a state 
of  things  could  not  fail  to  produce.  In  an  emer- 
gency of  this  nature,  the  government  paper  could 
not  fail  to  be  a powerful  auxiliary  to  the  bank,  and 
a great  advantage  to  the  community.  The  sums 
drawn  from  its  vaults  for  exportation,  would  neces- 
sarily withdraw  from  circulation  an  equal  amount 
of  its  hills,  and  leave  a void,  which  could  not  safely 
be  filled,  but  by  the  issue  of  government  p pen 
Whatever  portion  of  this  paper  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  bank,  might  be  re-issued  without 
exposing  their  remaining  specie  stock  to  further 
diminution.  By  limiting  the  amount  of  government 
paper,  to  be  put  in  circulation,  to  the  probable  sur- 
plus revenue  during  the  year  1817,  its  credit  and 
value  would  every  where  be  equal  to  gold  and  sil- 
ver. 

It  is,  however,  most  ardently  desired  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the 
issue  of  government  paper  may  be  avoided  by  ’lie 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  state  banks, 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  February  next.  As  an  in- 
ducement to  this  measure,  the  government  can  only 
aid  their  operations  by  withholding  from  circula- 
tion as  much  of  their  paper,  now  in  the  treasury,  or 
which  may  hereafter  be  received,  as  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury,  during  the  ensuing  year,  will 
permit.  As  the  sum,  which  it  will  be  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  retain  in  the  treasury,  will  be 
considerable,  it  may  present  a sufficient  inducement 
to  change  their  determination,  not  to  resume  spe- 
cie payments  before  the  1st  day  of  July  next. 

How  far  the  discrediting  of  their  paper,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  it  in  discharge  of  duiies  and 
taxes,  will  influence  their  conduct,  can  only  be  as- 
certained by  the  experiment. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  closing  this  long  letter,  to 
inform  you,  that  no  decision  has  been  made  upon 
any  of  the  points  presented  in  it.  It  must  be  con- 
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sidered,  therefor?,  ?:s  merely  sounding  this  delicate 
*ml  important  subject,  with  a view  to  obtain  all  the 
information  which  may  be  necessary  to  enlighten 
the  understandings  of  those  who  roust  ultimately 
decide  upon  it. 

A communication  of  your  views  upon  the  whole 
question  will  be  received  with  much  pleasure,  and 
will  receive  the  respectful  consideration  to  which 
they  are  so  highly  entitled. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hum- 
tie  servant, 

WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

William  Jones,  esq  president 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

III. 

Jiesolution  and  arrangement  with  the  stale  banks,  for 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment ■ 

At  meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

January  31st,  1817. 

The  board  took  into  consideration  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  convention  of  banks,  made  through  a 
committee  from  this  board,  and  reported  by  the 
latter  at  the  last  meeting;  and,  after  some  time 
spent  in  considering  the  same,  certain  modifications 
werr  made,  and  the  committee  on  the  part  of  this 
bank,  authorized  to  agree  to  the  propositions  as 
modified,  as  follows,  viz: 

“Ti.  e committee  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
respectfully  submit  the  following  modifications  of 
the  propositions  received  from  the  committee  of 
the  state  banks,  viz: 

1st  That  the  incorporated  banks  of  New- York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  Norfolk, 
engage,  on  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month,  to  com- 
mence, and  thenceforth  to  continue,  specie  pay 
ments  for  all  demands  upon  them,  and  reciprocally 
to  support  the  credit  of  each  other,  in  their  seve- 
ral districts,  upon  any  emergency,  until  the  balan- 
ces, existing  between  them,  shall  be  finally  paid  off.  j 

3d.  That  the  whole  of  the  public  balances  in  the  ! 
receiving  banks  of  New- York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Richmond  and  Norfolk,  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
retained  in  its  vaults,  (except  so  muMi  thereof  as 
may  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
to  meet  the  current  expenditure)  until  the  first  day 
of  July  next,  when  the  same  shall  be  paid  off,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  thereon. 

3d.  That  payment  of  the  balances  which  may  ac- 
cumulate against  the  aforesaid  banks,  subsequently 
to  the  transfer  of  the  balance,  first  mentioned,  shall 
not  be  demanded  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
until  the  said  bank,  and  its  branches,  shall  have 
discounted  for  individuals,  (other  than  those  hav- 
ing duties  to  pay)  the  following  sums,  vizs 

For  those  in  New-York,  two  millions. 

For  those  in  Philadelphia,  two  millions. 

For  those  in  Baltimore,  one  and  a half  million. 

For  those  in  Virginia,  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Provided,  that  if  the  said  bank  shall  be 
willing  to  discount,  and  shall  not  have  the  required 
amount  of  good  paper  offered  within  the  term  of 
60  days,  from  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month,  at 
New-York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  within 
the  same  term  after  the  operations  of  the  offices  of 
the  said  bank,  in  Virginia,  shall  have  commenced, 
the  aforesaid  banks  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  at  the  aforesaid  places,  respectively,  pay  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  the.  balances  due  by 


them  resoeclively, together  with  the  interest  there-* 
nn. 

4th.  That  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  w:ll  en- 
gage to  discount  ihe  required  amount,  at  their  re- 
spective places,  and  within  the  time  mentioned,  in 
ihe  preceding  articles;  provided  good  paper,  t'o 
that  amount,  be  offered. 

5'h.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  bank  of  the  TJ  fited 
States,  and  its  branches,  not  having  a sufficient 
amount  of  good  paper  offered  ai  the  r^spec  ive 
places,  mentioned  in  the  third  article,  within  the 
period  therein  stipulated,  then  the  bank  f the  U. 
States  will  engage  to  discount  for  the  said  banks, 
the  amount  of  *he  deficiency,  at  the  respective 
places,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  capitals  of 
the  said  banks,  respectively. 

6'.h.  That  the  banks  aforesaid,  shall  engage,  re- 
spectively, and  in  the  proportion  which  their  loans 
may  bear  to  their  capitals,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  said  loans,  in  the  ratio  of  the  discounts,  requir- 
ed of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States,  and  i's  branches, 
and  that  the  said  reduction  shall  take  place  by  the 
1st  of  July  next. 

7tb.  Tturt  the  bank  of  the  United  Sfates  will  in- 
terchange pledges  of  good  faith  and  friendly  offi- 
ces with  the  respective  hanks,  and  upon  any  emer- 
gency which  may  menace  the  Credit  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid  banks,  will  cheerfully  contribute  its  re- 
sources to  any  reasonable  extent,  in  support  there- 
of, confining  in  the  justice  and  discretion  of  the 
banks,  respectively,  to  circumscribe  their  affairs 
within  the  just  limits  indicated  by  their  respective 
capitals,  as  soon  as  the  interest  and  convenience  of 
the  community  will  admit. 

8th.  That  upon  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  par- 
ties,^ these  stipulations,  the  same  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  his  decision 
upon  those  points,  which  involve  the  public  balan- 
ces; and  when  approved  by  him,  shall  be  obligatory 
on  all  the  contracting  parties.” 

IV 

Loans  at  the  Hank  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  noth  o f February 
1817,  and  debts  due  to  it  on  that  day , by  other  Banks. 

I.oan  to  the  United  Stales  500,000 

Bills  discounted  for  individuals,  on  pledged 
stock  for  2d  instalment  199.921  37 

For  paying  bonds  at  custom  house  253  931  83 

For  other  purposes  216,350  24 

Debts  due  from  — 670,203  44 

Slate  bank,  Boston  330,022  89 

Kogrt-  Williams's  bank,  Providence,  H.  I.  2,520  29 

PliGiiiix  bank,  Hartford,  Connecticut  520  59 

Trenton  Banking  Company  548  14 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania  36,631  42 

370,248  33 


Abstract  respecting  Notes  ill 

1817. 

Feb.  20.  Amount  of  notes  issued 
Deductions 

On  hand  at  Bank  United  States 


19. 

New  York 

20. 

Boston 

17. 

Baltimore 

Notes  charged  to  office, 
their  passage 

Baltimore  o 

Feb.  20. 

do 

18. 

New  York 

20- 

do 

circulation. 


2,621,389  ill 


666,390  55 
20,858  64 
451,645  00 
373,900  00 


158,000  00 
100.  00  00 


432.000  OO 

100.000  CO 

2302.803  19 


Amount  in  circulation 


Dls.  318,585 


Loans  at  offices^  and  debts  due  to  the  same  up  to  20th  Feb.  1817. 
1,817. 

.Feb.  19.  Amount  of  loans  at  New  York  office,  for  what 

purposes  not  known  at  bawk  of  United  States  478,988  *9 
Notes  on  New  York  banks,  on  hand  th«re  707,837  85 
17.  Amount  of  loans  at  Baltimore  office,  for  what 

purposes  not  known  at  bank  of  United  States  394,88 1 40 
Notes  of  Baltimore  banks  on  hand  there  15, 1 81  93 

20.  Amount  of  loans  at  Boston-office  for  what  pur. 

poses  not  known  at  bank  of  United  States  118.0J4  43 
Notes  of  Boston  banks,  on  haiftl  thei'e  67,033;  oo 
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Letter  to  office  at  Lexington  reproving  it  for  circulating  State 
banks'  paper  and  directing  it  to  draw, 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— 

W.  Jones,  president. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Leiper,  Bryan, 

Browne,  Evans,  Goddart, 

Ralston,  \Watberill,  Fisler, 

Price,  M Euen,  Connelly, 

Bohlen,  Savage,  Bolton. 

October  7th,  1817. 

The  following  letter  prepared  by  the  president,  was  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  at  Lexington,  viz: 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  October  At.h,  18 1 7 

Gentlemen—  It  appears  from  indubitable  sources  of  information, 
although  no  official  intimation  of  the  fact  had  been  received,  that 
you  have  been  pi  *a*ed  to  adopt  certain  measures  in  relation  to 
the  exchange  operations  of  your  office  and  the  circulation  of  local 
bank  paper,  as  a substitute  for  that  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  you  from  this  bank,  which  in  their  character  and  effect,  are  no 
less  »t  variance  with  the  interest  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
public,  than  they  are  contrary  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  and  instructions,  prescribed  for  your  government,  to 
which  I beg  leave  to  refer  in  support  of  this  declaration. 

It  is  affirmed  that  you  have  for  some  time  past,  been  in  the 
practice  «f  withholding  from  circulation,  the  bills  prepared  for 
your  office:  of  selling  them  at  a premium  of  one  and  » half  per 
cent,  and  issuing  from  your  counter,  in  lieu  thereof,  only  the 
notes,  of  the  local  banks,  or  specie. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  account  for'these  novel  proceedings,  upon 
principles,  in  any  degree  compatible  with  the  obligations,  into- 
rest,  and  character  of  the  institution,  as  for  your  silence  upon  so 
momentous  a subject;  and  it  maybe  found  as  different  to  sustain 
their  K gal  propriety,  as  it  is  to  prove  their  utility,  or  to  allay  the 
consequent  discontent  which  has  already  been  manifested. 

No  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  purity  of  your  motives,  and  the 
respect  in. which  you  are  h*-ld  by  the  parent  hoard,  and  that  which 
is  due  to  its  own  character  and  authority,  forbids  the  idea  of  any 
intentional  disregard  of  the  rules  and  instructions  which  it  had 
prescribed  for  your  conduct. 

Your  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  check  the  practice  of  remitting 
the  notes  of  the  office,  to  the  eastward,  as  a substitute  for  ex- 
change, as  individuals  prefer  them  for  that  purpose,  either  to 
specie,  or  your  draughts,  unless  the  latter  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  small  premium;  but  in  selling  your  notes  at  a pre- 
mium you  pervert  their  use,  withhold  them  entirely  from 
circulation,  and  substitute  the  notes  of  the  state  banks;  thus 
depriving  the  bank  0f  the  United  States  and  the  public  of 
tut  ..client,  of  that  circulation,  and  transferring  the  advantages 
exclusively  to  banks,  who  are  your  debtors,  and  whose  credit  is 
thereby  extended  to  the  prejudice  of  this  institution,  while  its 
offices  is  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  money  dealer,  and 
the  pnnci(.iu  oliji_us,  public  and  private,  for  which  the  bank  was 
created,  are  perverted. 

Ibt  wants  ol  the  country,  and  the  interest  of  the  bank,  re- 
quire au  extensive  circulation  of  its  paper,  and  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  parent  board  to  encourage  tb»  indiscriminate  use  of  the  notes 
of  the  bank,  reserving  for  imperious  circumstances,  and  inevita- 
ble occasions,  the  exercise  of  the  legal  right  which  it  possesses 
of  declining  to  receive  or  |»*y,  except  at  the  respective  places 
WThere  payment  is  promisee  oil  the  face  of  the  notes.  Therefore, 
to  retain  in  local  circulation  the  paper  of  any  office,  against 
which  the  course  qf  exchange  may  operate,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remove  ail  temptation  to  remit, in  its  current  notes  by  furnishing 
draughts  on  the  hank,  or  its  offices,  at  a very  low  premium,  or 
even  ai  par,  which  will  effectually  remedy  the  evil.  You  receive 
valui  for  your  draughts,  and  should  the  course  of  exchange  con- 
tinue so  adverse  as  to  preclude  the  reimbursement  of  the  amount 
by  the  purchase,  and  remittance  of  bills  of  exchange,  on  the 
eastern  or  southern  cities,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  transmit 
the  specie,  which  is,  however,  au  extreme  case,  not  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  a rich  and  flourishing  country. 

This  simple  view  of  the  subject.  it  is  believed,  will  embrace  eve- 
ry ' aricty  of  case  which  can  occur,  and  supercede  the  necessity  of 
further  amplification. 

I am,  therefore,  instructed  to  prescribe  for  your  government, 
the  following  additional  regulations,  to  wit: 

lstly.  You  will  cease  to  issue  the  paper  of  other  banks  from 
your  office,  except  in  such  small  bills  and  sums,  as  may  be  indis- 
pensable from  the  want  of  the  paper  o‘  the  office. 

2dly.  On  no  account  demand  a premium  on  the  notes  issued 
from  the  office;  but  circulate  them  fr  ely,  and  receive  on  deposit, 
or  in  payment,  the  notes  of  this  hank  and  any  of  its  offices. 

3dly.  Draw  on  this  bank,  and  any  of  its  offices,  south  or  west 
of  this  place,  at  a moderate  premium,  or  at  par,  if  you  should  find 
it  n-Ccssarj.in  order  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  your  notes  for 
your  draughts. 

4thly.  Reimburse  the  bank  and  its  offices,  on  which  you  may 
draw,  as  opportunities  for  purchasing  bills  may  occur, and  for  this 
purpose  you  may  purchase  bills  of  exchange,  having  not  more 
than  four  mouths  to  run. 

5thly.  YVheuthe  notes  of  any  of  the  banks  in  your  vicinity, 
have  accumulated  in  your  vaults,  to  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars, 
you  will  demand  payment,  either  in  specie,  or  in  such  bills  of  ex- , 
change, as  may  enable  you  to  remit  to  this  bank,  or  any  of  its 
offices  east  of  the  mountains,  or  to  the  office  at  New  Orleans,  and 
if  the  dti. land  shall  not  he  satisfied,  you  will  cease  to  receive  the 
not.  s of  any  such  bank,  unless  it  shall  engage  to  pay  interest,  and 
liquidate  the  balance  in  a reasonable  time. 

6tbly,  You  will  not  receive  on  deposit,  or  in  payment,  the  notes  | 


| of  any  state  bank,  other  than  those  ofthestat"  in  which  your 
1 office  is  located,  and  of  these  only  of  such  as  may  enable  you  to 
| exchange  notes,  and  liquidate  balances,  with  the  necessary  prompt 
, n-  ss.  facility,  and  punctuality;  the  deposits  made  on  account  of 
the  public  revemiw,  will,  how.  ver.  form  au  exception  to  this  rule, 
but  y>.u  will  be  pleas-d  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  notes  of  such 
banks  only,  as  actually  pay  them  on  demand  in  specie,  can  be  re- 
ceiv  d as  a ge  neral  deposit  or  in  payment. 

I have  been  particularly  directs  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
regulations  and  instructions  heretofore  transmitted,  and  to  the 
modifications  contained  in  the  foregoing  article*,  from  which  it  is 
confidently  expected, tlieie  will  be  no  material  deviation,  without 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  parent  board. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  servant,  (Signed)  W.  JONES,  President. 

The  president  and  directors,  of  the  office , bank  .United  States',- 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

VII 

Statement  of  the  special  deposits  received  o>i  account  of  the  treasurep 

of  the  United  States. 

1817.  f Treasurer’s  draft  on  the — 

April  UlBank  of  P -nnsylvania  - • 

June  J2j  Cheshire  bank  - 
16  Nashville  bank 
do.  Cumberland  bank  of  Portland 
do.  Narraganset  bank 
24  Easton  bank  .... 

26  Penn,  agricul.  and  manufacturing  bank 
Bank  of  New  Brunswick 
Bank  of  Kentucky 
Br.  of  do.  Louisville  • 

Bank  of  Chester  County 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  ... 

Allegheny  bank  of  Pennsylvania  - 
Bank  of  Chambersburg  - 
Westmoreland  bank 

do.  iBank  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania 


July 


Branch  of  bank  of  Penn-  Pittsburg 
State  bank  of  Morris,  N.  J. 

Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C.  . 
Juniata  bank  of  Pennsylvania  - 
Bank  of  Columbia  ... 

Bank  of  Tennessee  ..* 
do. 

Nashville  bank  • 

Bank  of  Kentucky  ... 

do.  Branch  of  do.  at  Hussellsville  • 

do.  Do.  do.  at  Louisville  - 

do.' Do.  do.  at  do.  . 

do.  i Do  do.  at  Bardstown 

do.  Do.  do.  at  Danville 

do. {Kentucky  insurance  couipany 
do., Bank  of  Steubenville 
do.  Dayton  manufacturing  company 
do  (W.  stern  reserve  bank 
do.  Muskingum  bank  - . 

do.j  do.  do.  ... 
do.  Bank  of  Chillicothe 
August30’Bank  of  Tennessee  - 


Oct. 


Dec. 


26 
do. 
do. 
27 
do. 
1818. 


Jan. 


Feb.  18 
March  14 


June 

July 


Oct. 


do. 


May  8 


18|  E.  H.  Taylor’s  deposit  at  Lexington 
25  Do.  do. 

Treasurer’s  draught  on  the— 

Br.  of  the  bank  of  Penn.  Lancaster 
Juniata  bank  .... 

Miami  exp.  co.  Cincinnati 
Bank  of  Washington,  Pennsylvania 
Branch  of  the  bank  of  Penn.  Pittsburg 
S.  Maclay’s  deposit  at  Bellelonte,  Penn. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do 

Do.  do 

S.  Theobald’s  deposit  at  Lexington 
I.  H.  Morton’s  do.  do 

Win.  Brown’s  do.  do.  • 

Treasurer’s  draught  on  the  branch  of  bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg 
C.  S.  Clarkson's  deposit  at  Pittsburg 
C.  R.  Sherman’s  do.  Chillicothe 

Jno.  Hays  do.  St.  Louis 

I.  Sloan’s  do.  Pittsburg 

Treasurer’s  draught  on  the— 
Greensburgbank  * 

Branch  of  Fanner’s  bank  of  D.-laware, 

New  Castle 

do.  Manutac.  and  exp.  Co.  of  Charlestown,  Va. 
do.  Do.  bank  of  Kentucky 

do.  Branch  of  do  at  Louisville  • 

do*  Muskingum  bank 

L Sloan’s  check  on  the  office  Pittsburg, 
payable  in  special  money  . 

do.  !G.  Morgan  s do.  .... 
23 ,1.  Merritt’s  deposit  at  New  Castle 
do.  S.  Finley’s  deposit  at  Chillicothe  - 

15  Treasurer’s  draught  on  Muskingum  bank 
18-Cmificate  of  deposit  in  bank  of  Kentucky 
do..  Do.  in  Muskingum  bank 

do.  Certificate  of  deposit  in  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  bank  of  Delaware  - 
2 1 Do.  in  the  branch  of  state  bank 
j of  X.  Carolina,  Newborn  j 


dollars. 
358,952  76 
39,373  14 
32,331  71 
5,446  20 
7,129  76 
600  00 
331  14 
24,310  20 
44,724  8 1 
46,587  24 
1,933  00 
45,264  84 
22.616  42 
94,931  55 
27.351  12 
62,134  66 
633,127  04 
8,308  34 
502  50 
64,478  61 
18.903  13 
21,424  84 
35.548  42 
97,946  79 
41,193  69 
22,885  51 
4,117  53 
92,879  87 
54,283  10 
5,985  00 
47,319  09 
17,664  16 
15,285  15 
7,194  40 
52,464  34 
144,973  10 
134.692  52 
5.760  00 
10.2S3  00 
12,985  00 

86.117  31 
13.815  32 
6,767  00 
4.500  OO 
255.880  35 
1,255  11 
96  87 

955  CO 
188  C* 
4,920  22 
184  00 
1,679  78 

20.848  00 
15,000  00 
1,940  00 
136  00 
8,708  00 

6,202  06 

4.603  00 
2,613  00 
16.909  30 
14  .105  43 
54,784  00 

15,633  00 

8.300  00 
870  00 

12,78'  15 
115,6  3 00 
2,000  00 

1.300  00 

2,3  8 00 
^2,353  60 
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Nov.  2o|  Treasurer’s  draught  on  the  Allegheny  bank 
of  Pennsylvania 

30  Certificate  of  deposit  in  the  Milledgeville 
branch  of  bank  of  Georgia  - 
Do.  do.  do. 

Dfcc.  4 Do.  in  the  branch  of  the  state 

bank  of  N.  Carolina,  Newbern 


Deduct  amount  drawn  by  the 
treasurer  in  favor  of  the  bank 
of  Columbia  468,588  37 

Deduct  notes  and  draughts  renrd. 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington  57,372  00 


On  hand  at  this  date  - 

Balance,  being  the  amount  assumed  by  the 
bank  as  cash  ..... 
Bank  United  States,  December  21, 1818. 

VII  f. 


77,351  00 
5,490  00 


4,500  00 
3,278,710  98 


525,960  37 


2,752. 


750^1 


87,341  00 

3,865.409  61 


Communication  from  Wm.  Jones,  esq,  respecting  Charleston  office. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  December  23,1818. 

SIR,— As  a further  illustration  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  has  had  to  contend  in  its  intercourse 
with  ^Jie  state  banks,  whose  paper  is  received  in  payments  due  to 
the  bank,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  I deem  it  my  duty  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  committee  of  inquiry  of  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  president  of  the 
office  of  discount  and  deposit  at  Charleston,  dated  the  4 th  inst.  by 
which  you  will  perceive  the  unwarrantable  excitement  and  hosti- 
lity produced  by  the  simple  demand  of  a part  of  the  very  large 
balances  which  have  been  suffered  to  continue,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  books  of  the  office  against  the  banks  in  that  place,  under  the 
assurances  of  those  banks,  and  of  tire.  late  president  of  the.  office, 
that  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to  pay  the  amount  ou  demand  in 
specie. 

As  the  temporary  vault  of  the  office  of  discount  and  deposit, 
was  inadequate  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  specie,  the  demand  has 
been  suspended,  until  the  urgent  circumstanees-which  induced 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  hank,  on  the  30th 
of  October  last,  rendered  it  indispensable.  Tbe  Charleston  banksv 
bave  never  been  chavged  with  interest  on  the  large  balances  coil 
stantly  owing  by  them,  because  tbe  amount  was  considered  as 
held  in  safe  keeping  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  al- 
though they  have  fora  long  time  enjoyed  the  gratuitous  use  of 
f rom  5 to  800,000  dollars  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  they  are  now  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  source  of  gain, 
not  that  the  payment  will  compel  them  to  press  their  debtors, 
but  to  sell  their  funded  debt,  or  other  stocks,  upon  which  they  are 
also  drawing  an  interest. 

The  statement  book,  to  which  I beg  leave  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion, will  show,  that  the  situation  of  the  office  at  that  place  lias.at 
all  times,  been  better  than  any  other:  and  that  its  ample  means  of 
accommodation  have  been  extended,  with  unbounded  iiberalityto 
the  slate  banks.  Yet,  as  you  will  perceive  by  tbe  letter  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  office,  they  bave  menaced  the  bank  with  their  efforts 
to  excite  the  state  legislature  to  tax  the  office.  This,  in  all  pro- 
bability, has  been  attempted,  as  the  public  announce  the  prompt 
rejection  of  a proposition  to  that  enlightened  body  for  that  pur- 
pose. Their  groundless  resentment  will  not  divert  the  directors 
ol'the  bank  of  the, ’United  States  from  a steady  perseverance  in 
their  duty  to  the  public  and  the  institution,  nor  from  the  liberal 
course  of  conduct  which  has,  at  all  times,  marked  its  intercourse 
with  the  state  hanks  whenever  it  could  be  indulged  without  sacri- 
ficifig  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  corporation,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a particular  community,  whether  of  banks,  or  of  individuals. 

The  power  of  taxing  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  is,  fortunately, 
not  in  tbe  hands  of  its  ungenerous  rivals;  but  that  of  suspending 
specie  payments  they  have  already  exercised  with  impunity;  and 
the  worst  feature  in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  office,  is  the 
intimation  that  they  may  probably  suspend  specie  payments. 

The  last  statement  from  the  office  at  Charleston,  of  the  8th  inst. 
after  the  draughts  had  been  made  which  produced  the  excitement, 
exhibits  an  aggregate  balance  against  the  banks  nfthat  place,  of 
upwards  of  600,000  dollars,  including  their  notes  on  hand  * 

You  will  please  observe,  sir,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the 
balances  (including  notes)  due  by  the  Charleston  banks,  on  the 
10th  of  November,  when  the  resolution  of  the  30  of  October  reach- 
ed the  office,  was  742,462  44  dollars;  and  the  statement  of  the  8th 
inst.  exhibits  a similar  balance  of6ll, 896  96;  the  excitement  must, 
therefore,  have  been  produced  by  draughts  of  not  more  than 
130,565  50, out  of  the  larg-  balance  first  mentioned,  from  tbe  10th 
of  November,  to  the  lOtli  December,  instant. 

This  statement  of  facts  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  order  to 
correct  tbe  misrepresentations,  which  are  industriously  disseminat- 
ed, in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
its  intercourse  with  state  institutions. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.  W.  JONES,  president. 

The  hon.J.C.  Spencer,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  enquiry. 

^Balances,  including  notes,  due  the  offices,  per  statements: 
1818.  August  4,  604.000 

September  1,  865,000 

October  1,  931,000 

November  3,  746.000 

December  1,  735,000 


5)2,881000 


Average  776,2.00 


Office  of  discount  and  deposit  .Charleston,  4jh  Dec.  *818. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  tlx  United  States, 
GENTLEMEN,— We  received  yourdiff  rent  resolutions  through 
our  cashier,  and  pn.vidgd  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  for  tbir  exe- 
cution: we  have  shipped  100.000  dollars,  ia  specie,  to  Savannah 
branch,  and  are  now  shipping  150.000  dollars  to  you,  in  the 
Georgia  Packet. 

The  remainder  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  Savannah 
hranch.  we  will  provide  in  hills  of  exchange,  and  such  other  cre- 
dits in  Georgia,  as  will  satisfy  them, and  greatly  relieve  us.  The 
safety  ol'the  institution  being  the  paramount  consideration  w* 
have  informed  them,  thatth’-  balance  cannot  be  sent  in  specie. 

The  apprehension  of  draughts  for  specie,  for  the  East  India 
trade,  and  the  speculations  of  brokers  and  others,  obliged  the 
banks  generally  to  reduce  their  discounts,  at  a time  when  a large 
proportion  of  their  funds  were  in  stock  notes:  our  notice  to  them, 
that  they  must  reduce  their  balances,  and  that  w ■ would  call  for 
specie,  increased  the  alarm,  and  your  recent  draughts  have  com- 
pleted the  panic.  The  calls  for  money  were  increased  by  the  cur- 
rent of  business,  which, at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  merchants 
of  great  respectability,  accustomed  to  draw  and  redraw  for  funds 
to  purchase  our  produce,  Bre  now  embarrassed  by  their  accep- 
tances. This  want  of  available  funds  is  increased  by  reaction,  for 
the  planter  being  unable  to  sell  his  crop,  the  merchant  is  thereby- 
disappointed  in  his  well  founded  expectation  of  payment  for  ere. 
ditsand  advances:  so  that  merchants,  planters  and  tradesmen,  are 
all  pressing  their  applications  to  us,  with  such  importunity  that 
they  cannot  he  rt*isted,  although  we  had  resolved  that  the  dis- 
counts should  every  week  be  less  than  the  receipts. 

These  embarrassments  are  all  charged  to  us;  we  are  accused  of 
hostility  to  the  other  banks,  and  of  oppressive  draughts  on  them 
for  their  specie  capital:  the  sensation  excited,  is  great,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  and  disappointments  of  each  individual:  the 
other  banks  encourage  the  impression,  and  we  understand  t hat 
the  bask  of  the  state  will  apply  to  the  legislature,  now  in  session, 
to  tax  or  otherwise  embarrass  us. 

Besides  this,  the  solvency  of  some  houses,  otherwise  safe,  be- 
comes questionable;  and  the  banks,  if  called  too  hastily  for  specie, 
will  no  doubt  unite  to  refuse,  and  rely  on  the  confidence  of  the 
community  as  their  shield.  In  this  extremity  of  tbe  union,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  they  would  be  shielded,  as  happened  during  the 
late  war. 

If  your  resolution  in  such  a contingency,  must  be  enforced, 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  There  is  no  other  circulating 
medium;  very  few  of  our  notes  are  seen  here,  and  dollars  are  not 
to  be  had  at  any  price.  Neither  payment  nor  deposit  can  be  made 
with  us;  our  deposits  would  be  withdrawn,  and  the  other  banks 
strengthened  by  them.  They  being  relieved  by  the  stand  assumed, 
fat  least  for  a time,)  will  resume  their  discounts,,  while  we  must 
close  ours,  and  be  left  in  an  awkward  predicament. 

There  is  no  want  of  stability  in  any  of  the  banks;  they  hold  a 
large  amount  of  funded  and  other  stock,  and  possess  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  community.  We  believe  they  only  want  a lit- 
tle time  for  the  resources  of  the  country  to  unfold  themselves, 
for  money  to  be  sent  from  abroad  to  purchase  our  produce,  and 
enable  them  to  reduce  their  discounts.  In  the  mean  time,  a little 
forbearance  would  prevent  much  mischief. 

With  much  respect  and  esteem,  I remain  your  humble  servant 
[Signed]  JOS’ftfe.  JOHNSON,  Pres' t. pro.  tem. 

IX. 

Letter  of  the  president  of  the  United  States'  bank,  in  answer  to  in? 
quiries  respecting  the  payment  of  notes  of  the  bank  find  its  offices. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  December  16  th  1818. 
SIR, — To  the  interrogatories  put  tome  in  your  letter  ofthellth 
instant,  I have  the  honor  to  reply: 

To  the  first:  That  in  no  instance  within  my  knowledge  have 
| any  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  been  refused  payment 
| in  specie,  when  demanded  at  the  place  designated  in  the  body  of 
' tbe  note  according  to  the  obligation  therein  expressed;  but,  that 
notes  of  the  corporation  made  payable  at  the  bank  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  at  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  severally,  have 
been  refused  payment  in  specie,  when  demanded,  where  pay- 
ment was  not  obligatory,  “according  to  the  contract,  promise,  of 
undertaking  therein  expressed.” 

The  reasons  for  such  refusal,  are  to  be  found  in  the  authority 
derived  from  the  17th  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the 
manifest  impossibility  of  providing  for  the  indiscriminate  redemp- 
tion of  tbe  bills  of  the  corporation,  at  nineteen  distinct  places,  em- 
bracing the  extremes  of  the  union. 

To  the  second:  That  notes  of  the  bank  have  been  refused  ac- 
ceptance as  private  deposits,  and  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the 
bank,  as  well  by  the  bank  as  the  offices  generally,  in  cases  when 
the  notes  thus  offered,  have  not  contained  the  promise  of  payment 
at  the  place  where  the  same  may  have  been  presented:— to  receive 
them  on  deposit,  is  an  engagement  to  pay  that  deposit  in  specie; 
and  to  receive  them  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  bank,  would 
produce  the  same  effect  indirectly,  for  a debtor  would  pay  his 
debt  to  the  bank  in  those  notes,  in  preference  to  the  local  funds 
which  he  might  possess. 

For  the  circumstances  under  which  the  refusal  in  both  eases 
, took  place,  and  for  further  reasons  in  support  of  the  measure,  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  enclosed  copy  of  a letter  from  the  board 
of  the  office  of  discount  and  deposit  at  Boston,  on  the  19th  March 
last,  when  that  board  came  to  the  resolution  of  declining  to  re- 
ceive the  southern  bills  of  the  corporation:  also,  to  the  report  of 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  bank,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors,  and  entered  on  the  minutes  on  the  28th  Au- 
gust last. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  W M.  JON ES,  President. 

The  hqn.  J.  C.  Spencer,  chairman  of  Hit  committee  of  enquiry. 
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(Copy.)  Boston,  March  19/A.  818. 

SIR— The  directors  of  the  branch  hank  in  Boston,  encourag.'d 
by  the  relation  which  they  stood  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
have  now  proceeded  in  business  more  than  one  year.  It  has  been 
known  to  the  par-nt  bank,  that  the  directors  of  this  institution 
have  been  united  in  the  opinion,  that  there  was  not  appropriated 
to  this  branch,  an  adequate  capital  to  meet  those  great  and  impor-, 
tanf  obj'-cts  which  wen-  expected  from  it.  AVh>-n  a bank  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  adequate  capital,  is  set  in  opera* 
tion,  and  puts  into  circulation  its  paper,  redeemable  at  different 
places  by  its  branches,  under  the  idea  that  the  general  issue  otall 
its  paper  is  to  be  responded  to  at  each  place,  it  would  seem  to 
"follow  irresistably,  that  to  meet  these,  demands  should  be  relatively 
and  proportionately  distributed;  if  however  evidence  were  compe- 
tent to  this  (which  may  be.  doubted)  many  important  consequen- 
ces would  follow,  in  the  equalization  of  exchange,  convenience  m 
Intercourse,  and  other  wants  highly  beneficial  to  the  community. 
The  importance  of  this  great  system,  as  well  as  the  dangers  that 
would  follow  from  want  of  success,  have  given  a high  degr-  e of  in- 
-terest  to  the  -xperiment 

The  r-luctant  departure  from  this  system  is  first  with  us  and 
xve  are  desirous  to  show  what  our  state  and  means  were,  that  th 
directors  of  the  national  bank,  may  have  the  materials  for  judging 
from  what  causes  it  was  proceeded,  and  under  what  circumstances 
it  can  again  be  recurred  to,  if  ever.  We  hope  to  be  evens'  d if  in  r - 
jnarking  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  this,  our  observations  a ;>p  ar 
partial  or  limited.  WesHggest  them  from  a sense  of  duty.  In 
giving  them  just  weight  with  your  general  aurd  more  extensive 
knowledge,  we  trust  some  utility  may  he  derived  from  experience, 
and  the  ben  fit  of  the  institution  promoted.  It  would  be  a "■ifficult 
thing  in  the  short  compass  of  a letter,  to  say  what  the  capital  ol 
the  bran  . li  in  Boston  is.  Their  discounts  are  short  of  900,000  dols. 
and  yet  such  is,  and  has  been  their  situation,  that  with  a vast  faci- 
lity, and  aid  of  the  state  hanks,  they  have  not  been  aide  to  main- 
tain their  credit  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  tin*  whole  sum 
discounted  were  capital,  we  should  doubt  its  adequacy  to  the  pro- 
posed useful  objects  of  the  bank  But  when  placed  in  its  due  rela- 
tion to  the  sum  discounted,  it  would  probably  by  this  rule,  consist 
of  little  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  every  other  estimation 
would  make  it  much  less,  and  it  woul-i  appear  from  a subjoined 
statement,  that  its  amount  w.is  no  more  than  210.000  dollars.  This 
would  give  this  branch  l-175th  part  of  the  present  national  capi- 
tal, the  whole  sum  discounted,  if  to  be  considered  capital,  would 
be  but  about  one  thirty  fifth  part. 

The  old  bank  of  the  United  States  allowed  to  the  Boston  branch 
about  one  fourteenth,  and  this  with  very  limited  operations. 

We  may  consider  this  place  as  one  end  of  a great  balance,  rest- 
ing on  a common  centre,  the  parent  bank.  If  great  emissions  of 
paper  take  place  at  the  other  extreme,  there  must,  of  course,  be 
a counterpoise  here;  many  faq.ts  will  show  this  not  to  have,  been 
the  case,  nor  shall  w,  say.  that  this  difficult  adjustment  is  practica- 
ble. Whi  n thp  state  banks  were  discounting  here,  though  not 
largely,  this  branch  called  in  from  its  debtors,  about  thirty  per 
cent,  regularly,  this  placed  them  in  a better  state;  by  reducing 
their  sums  discounted  considerably,  they  acquired  a balance  a 


Deduct  notes  of  (his  office  received,  forming 
part  o said  Inlance.  .... 
Deduct  notes  of  the  parent  bank  and  branch- 
es, redeemed  at  this  office,  ... 


To  which  may  be  added,  the  bills  of  this 
branch,  which  may  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  other  branches,  su  ppose 


301,533 


862,530 


47,000 


Dolls.  210,235 
X. 

Report  of  committee  rrcommcndings'esohtt  ion  to  refuse  pmnrnf  of  notes 
of  the  offices,  ami  directing  offices  to  do  the  .sun  e. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  haul,  of  the  I 'n; 
ted  States:  August'.  .8,  ISlS- 

Present:— W.  Jones,  President, 

Messrs.  Butler,  Connelly,  Ralston,  Price,  Bolden. 

Lei  per,  Evans,  M-Euen,  Savage, 

Goddart.  Sergeant,  Lipoeneott.  Lisle, 

The  com  nittee  on  the  state  of  the  banks,  in  co  itinuation  of  their 
report  on  the  20th  July  last,  having  maturely  reflected  upon  the  par- 
tial circulation,  and  quick  return  of  the  biilsof  the  corporation  up 
on  the  bank,  and  such  of  its  offices  as  the  course  of  exchange,  the 
facility  of  converting  them  into  specie,  for  exportation,  an  l the  con- 
venience of  adventurers  may  induce,  respectfully  rep  resile:  that  a 
retrospect  of  the  management  of  the  bank,  under  the  difficulties 
which  have  attended  its  liability,  for  the  payment  in  si  et  ie  of  the 
biilsof  state  batiks,  received  on  deposit,  both  in  public  anfli  private, 
and  in  payment,  as  wed  of  individual  bills  and  notes,  transmitted 
from  place  to  place,  for  collection,  as  for  debts  due  to  the  b.i  .k,  and 
for  the  draughts  of  the  bank,  and  itsodices,  reciprocal^)'  at  par.  af- 
fords ample  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  ptt  lie  spirit  of  its  measures, 
as  the  forbearance  of  the  direction  with  the  numerous  state  banks 
its  debtors,  does  of  the  conciliatory  policy  by  which  the  institution, 
has  been  governed;  that  this  course  was  in  the  coinmeeeeiiU  "t  of  the 
operations  of  the  hanks,  indispensable  to  the  general  resumption  of 
specie  payments  by  the  principal  state  banks  and  the  r-  -Jnction  of 
the  excessive  difference  in  the  exchange  between  the  cities  in  which 
they  are  located;  that  with  the  same  view,  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
(with  the  discretionary  exception  of  those  at  New  Orleans.  S ivamiah, 
and  Charle-ton.  and  recently  that  at  Boston,)  have  received  the  hills 
of  the  corporation  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  the  object  or 
place  of  payment;  that  in  order  to  invigorate  and  confirm  public 
confidence,  and  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Union , 
at  large,  the  same  course  lias  been  continued,  and  the  five  western 
offices  have  furnished  diaughts  on  the  hanks  and  its  eastern  offices, 
at  a trilling  premium,  altogether  inadequate  to  the  specie  obligations,, 
which  these  draughts  impose,  or  the  real  difference  of  exchange 
against  the  places  in  which  they  are  located;  that,  notwithstanding 
this  cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  remittance,  the  hills  of  the  coi- 
poration,  in-tead  of  circulating  as  acu  rencv  are  conv  rtetl  into  a 
medium  of  equal  exchange,  payable  at  sight,  in  any  of  the  eastern 
cities,  because  this  quality  renders  them  more  valuable  than  any 


gainst  the  other  hanks  for  a few  days,  but  this  only  induced  a call  j other  currency  in  general  circulation,  and  as  the  course  of  exchange 
from  the  state  banks  of  their  debtors;  the  result  is,  that  as  they  ; is  constantly  adverse  to  the  western  country,  an  ample  conipen- 
operate  upon  their  whole  system,  immediately,  as  it  were,  by  its  | sation  for  the  risk  of  miscarriage,  is  found,  in  the  means  they  every 
trangibility,  they  have  a remedy.  But  this  branch  has  not  merely  j where  afford  ofa  prompt  par  remittance  to  any  part  of  the  Union; 


jts  want  of  sufficient  capital  to  cop 
thrown  out  at  an  opposite  extreme  to  provide  for 


• with,  but  the  mass  of  paper  | that  the  influx  of  these  hill  s,  and  others  from  the  so 
to  provide  for,  of  which  it  can- 1 and  its  offices  at  New  York  and  Roston.  has  been  a 


nm  the  south,  at  the  bank 
at  times  so  sudden. 


not,  in  any  case,  have  the  wished  for  information.  In  times  of  j and  ot  such  magnitude  as  to  produce  serious  inconvenience,  because 
pressure,  these  things  are  tested,  and  a recent  occurrence  will  show  it  js  as  impossible  to  estimate  at  any  time,  the  amount,  or  anticipate 
how  extensive  their  opeiations  may  be.  On  Monday' last,  the  bank  the  point  at  which  payment  may  be  demanded,  as  it  is  to  eompre- 
Tnade  no  discount  to  be  mentioned,  nor  had  they  so  done  for  ms-  bend  the  probable  extent,  and  duration  of  their  circulation,  while 


ny  weeks  previous;  they  bad  a balance  of  93.000  dolls.  agaiHst  the 
other  banks  in  town,  and  in  specie,  about  23,000  dollars.  Tuesday 
took  from  them  about  30,000  dollars, and  Wednesday,  about  50,000 
dollars;  and  it  followed,  that  as  a great  proportion  of  this  is  in 
southern  bills,  produced  by  the  scarcity  of  money  here,  and  in  effect 
of  the  existing  circulation  or  balance  trade,  this  must  produce,  by 
xvhat  is  equivalent  to  mathematical  demonstration,  a demand 
which  the  specie  of  the  bank,  and  its  balance  against  all  the  other 
banks  in  the  town,  would  not  hall  dischargef 

This  has  induced  the  calling  a special  meeting  of  the  directors, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  bank:  and  although  the 
alternative  is  most  painful  to  them,  and  will  disappoint  the  di- 
rectors of  the  parent  hank,  as  well  as  public  expectation;  still  the 
experiment  has  been  continued,  till  tie  institution  is  on  the  verge 


they  affrd  the  best  medium  of  exchange,  and  facilitate  as  th<*\  are 
made  to  do,  the  pernicious  wholesale  traffic  in  specie,  by  corporate 
as  well  as  private  dealers;  that  were  it  not  for  the  deluge  of  spurious 
bank  paper,  which  has  vitiated  the  morals,  and  driven  from  circula- 
tion the  lawful  currency  of  the  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  facilities  and  advantages  which  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  afforded,  and  the  peculiar  value  in  a commercial  view, 
imparted  to  the  hills  of  the  corporation  by  the  certain  currency, 
and  ready  oonversiou  into  specie,  at  its  numerous  office',  could  not 
have  failed  to  enhance  the  reputation  and  incr* ase  the  utility,  ci  eo- 
lation, and  profit  of  the  institution;  hut  unhappily  for  the  countn.  the. 
reverse  of  all  these  have  been  felt  to  an  injurious  degree;  and,  there  - 
fore,  prudence  appt  ars  to  require,  and  duty  to  the  public,  as  weil  as 
the  corporation,  to  demand,  a change  of  system,  by  which  the  rights 


of  a failure,  to  fulfil  its  most  important  and  essential  duties,  and  : and  immunities  of  ihe  institution  may  be  fairly  enjoyed,  and  its  utiii- 
rithey  are  compelled  to  decline  receiving  the  southern  bills,  at  least  ty  extended  without  hazarding  its  capital,  or  impairing  its  just  pro- 
for  the  present.  It  is  presumed,  no  doubt  can  be  bad,  that  under  fits  by  unreasonable  and  useless  sacrifices. 

existing  circumstances,  the  experiment  had  been  sufficiently!  Under  these  impres.  ions  vo«r  committee  respectfully  recommend 
tried.  The  only  fear  of  the  directors  is,  that  with  more  than  | the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 


300,000  dollars  interest  to  pay  on  the  first  of  April  next,  to  the 
public  creditors,  they  have  too  far  yielded  their  judgment  to  those 
•who  saw,  in  the  equalization  of  exchange,  by  the  general  curren- 


Resolved.  That  all  the  offices  of  this  bank  forthwith  cease  to  pay 
or  receive  in  payment,  or  on  deposit,  any  bill  or  notes  of  tin.'  corp  i- 
ation,  other  than  those  which  are  specially  made  payable  at  the  said 


cy  of  the  bills  of  the  parent  bank,  a favorite  theory,  hut  too  extern  j offices,  respectively,  unless  the  same  shall  be  tendered  in  payment 
. sive.  as  we  ft  ar,  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect.  dueto  the  United  States. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  directors  will  avail  themselves;  See.  3.  That  the  said  offices,  respectively,  cease  to  receive  and 
of  every  mean  of  support  in  their  power,  and  have  to  reqmst  . transmit  to  this  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices,  any  bill  or  note  for  collie- 
such  aid  of  the  general  directors,  as  their  ability  may  enable  them  ; fion,  unless  the  party  depositing  the  same  shall  agree  to  accept  pay* 
to  afford,  and  the  critical  situation  of  this  institution,  so  strikingly  ment  at  the  place  of  collection,  or  imh  ss  the  office  drall  find  it  com  - 
and  imperiously  require.  nient  to  receive , ?nd  the  party  depositing  tin-  same  shall  agree  to  al  • 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  ■ Jow  a reasonable  compensation  for  remit  line:  the  amount  to  me  offieg 


servant, 


(Signed)  WM.  GRAY,  Prcst. 
Per  order  of  the  directors. 


cotnpensa 

I where  such  bill  or  note  shall  have  been  deposited;  but  it  will  be  the 
' duty  of  the  offices  to  decline  receiving  bills,  or  draughts,  for  coller  • 


Thehon.  William  Jones , president  of  the  bank  U S.  Philadelphia . 1 tion,  when  it  may  be  considered  incompatible  with  the  interest  ol  th' 

| bank. 


Statement  accompanying  copy  of  the  letter  of  William  Gray , president  j 
of  the  Boston  Office,  t f 19 th  March,  1818, 


Balance  to  credit  of  the  bank  and  branches. 


Sec.  3.  That  the  said  offices,  forthwith  cease  to  draw  on  this  bank, 
or  on  each  other,  unless  for  the  proceeds  of  bills  or  notes  founded  on 


3,025,765  | teal  business  tiansactious,  and  purchased  at  the  current  rate  of  ex- 
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change,  exclusive  of  the  discount  for  the  time  the  same  may  hav*-  to 
run,  which  must  not  exceed  120  days,  including  the  time  required  to , 
transmit  by  mail  a*iy  such  bill  or  note,  to  the  place  at  which  the  same  J 
shall  be  payable,  muless  a premium,  equivalent  at  least  to  the  expense,  j 
risk,  and  loss  of  tq.ne  incurred  in  transmitting  specie  to  die  bank  or ; 
the  office,  (as  the  ease  may  be,)  on  which  such  draught  may  be  drawn, 
shall  be  allowed  for  the  same;  and  provided  that  the  offices  west  of 
the  mountains,  canline  their  exchange  operations  to  eastern  bills,  or 
bills  payable  at  New  Orleans,  and  draw  on  the  bank  and  its  offices 
onlj  , tortile  proceeds  thereof,  and  for  no  other  object.* 

* Note  by  the  a-mmittee  of  the  Home  of  Representatives.  The  above 
resolutions  were  adopted  b>  the  board. 
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Xj* Mechanical  convenience  has  compelled  us  to  place 
No,  XII  after  No.  XIV. 

XIII. 

Respecting  Baltimore  discounts  and  draughts. 

Ban/c  of  the  United  States,  June  27th,  1818. 

Sir — The  board  of  directors,  taking1  into  consi- 
deration the  unliquidated  balances  due  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  by  the  banks  of  this  city,  Bal- 
timore, and  the  district  of  Columbia;  the  large  ba- 
lances due  to  and  rapidly  i'  creasing  in  favor  of  the 
branch  and  banks  in  New  York,  for  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  provide;  the  low  state  of  the 
specie  and  individual  deposits  at  your  office,  aftd 
the  magnitude  of  your  discounts,  and  those  at  this 
bank,  as  well  as  for  Baltimore  as  this  place,  and 
the  very  inadequate  and  disproportioned  amountof 
discounts  to  which  the  office  of  New  York  has  been 
restricted  in  consequence  of  the  daily  and  excessive 
draughts  from  your  office  and  this  bank  which  has 
become  the  subject  of  just  animadversion,  has  di- 
rected me  to  communicate  to  your  board  the  in- 
junction of  the  parent  board  to  restrict  your  future 
discounts  to  an  amount  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
actual  amount  which  may  be  discounted  a>  your 
office  oa  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir# 
your  obd’t  serv’t,  W.  JONES,  president. 

James  A.  Buchanan , esq. 
president,  office  bank  of  the  U.  States. 

XIV. 

Letter  to  the  office  at  New  York , instructing  not  to 
collect  draughts  for  banks,  and  admitting  that  it  had 
been  improperly  restricted  in  its  operations: 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  June  28th,  1817. 
Sir-  Indispensable  avocations  have  postponed 
my  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st,  and  as  misap- 
prehensions appear  to  exist,  in  regard  to  the  ope- 
rations of  exchange,  as  intended  to  be  conducted 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices,  an 
exposition  of  the  views  of  the  board  of  directors 
on  that  subject,  may  prevent  any  future  miscon- 
ception, and  serve  as  a rule  for  future  operations. 

The  two  cases  which  you  appear  to  consider  as 
perfectly  analagous  are,  in  the  view  of  the  beard, 
not  only  distinct,  but  entirely  opposite  in  their  na- 
ture and  effects.  It  never  has  been  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  board,  t6  furnish  to  the  state  banks 
all  the  facilities  of  exchange,  and  the  means  of  ex- 
tending their  credit  and  circulation,  while  the 
bank  and  its  offices  alone  should  undertake  the  in- 
vidious task  of  demanding,  and  the  expense  and 
risk  of  transporting  specie,  to  liquidate  the  ba- 
lances which  these  very  facilities  would  create  be- 
tween the  state  banks,  and  always  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  for  neither  the 
bank  nor  its  offices  would  be  made  the  medium  of 
collection,  where  money  was  most  in  demand.  An 
accommodation  of  this  nature  would  enable  the 
state  banks  to  extend  to  their  customers  all  the 
facilities  and  advantages  in  exchange,  which  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  could  do;  remove  the 
inducement  which  good  customers  would  other- 
wise have,  to  give  the  bank  and  its  offices  the  pre- 
ference; and  thus  the  state  banks  would  escape 
the  odium,  expense  and  trouble  of  supplying  the 
entire  specie  demand,  and  fix  them  upon  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

The  state  banks  have  the  ready  means  of  collect- 
ing the  debts  which  may  accrue  among  them  by 
their  own  operations,  and  there  is  no  reason,  either 
in  equity  or  policy,  why  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  should  be  made  the  unpopular  instrument 
of  ijlieir  convenience.  If  i;  is  their  policy,  or  their 
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interest,  to  establish  a reciprocal  credit  they  are 
bound  to  provide  the  means  of  reimbursement. 

The  real  object  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
is  to  supply  the  individual  demands  for  exchange; 
to  afford  the  merchant  the  means  of  remitting 
without  loss;  and,  by  facilities  and  advantages 
which  he  cannot  obtain  elsewhere,  to  make  it  his 
interest  to  transact  his  business  with  the  bank  and 
its  offices.  Your  board  will  therefore  be  pleased 
in  future  to  decline  receiving  for  collection,  the 
draughts  or  checks  of  the  banks  in  your  city,  upon 
the  'oj  ;ks  in  other  cities,  until  otherwise  authori- 
zed Oy  t .h  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  again  to  refer  to  the  unfavora- 
ble effect  which  the  indulgent  construction  of  the 
articles  of  the  compact,  in  regard  to  the  checks  of 
your  banks  on  those  of  thtsciiy  and  Baltimore,  sub- 
sequently to  the  adjustment  of  the  primitive  balan 
ces,  has  produced,  or  indeed  to  any  other  part  of 
the  compact,  as  it  will  expire  on  the  30th  instant: 
not-  can  it  be  useful  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  discounting  to  the  extent  which  it  is 
presumed  has  been  done  in  this  place  and  Balti- 
more. 

The  board  of  directors,  with  an  impartial  view  to 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders  at  l-tTgc1,  and  its 
means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of  the  bank,  has 
most  earnestly  desired  to  place  your  office  in  a 
better  situation,  but  it  had  difficulties  of  no 


ordinary  character  to  contend  with,  and  I :m  per- 
suaded, the  character  of  your  board  is  too  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  to  judge  of  the  actons  of  this 
board  by  the  local  and  temporary  inconvenience, 
which  the  stare  of  things,  existing  prior  to  the 
operations  of  the  bank,  had  forced  upon  your  office. 

To  remedy  these  evils  will  be  the  steady  pur* 
pose  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  its  ability  to 
effect  a favorable  change  cannot  be  doubted. 

You  will  please  to  consider  the  restriction  on  the 
discounts  at  your  office  as  removed,  and  until 
otherwise  instructed,  the  discretion  of  the  board 
at  which  you  preside,  will  regulate  the  amount  of 
future  discounts:  the  stockholders  in  your  city  are, 
in  common  wi<h  those  of  every  other,  entitled  to 
equal  accommodation. 

On  the  receipt  of  this,  be  pleased  to  send  a con- 
fidential officer  to  take  charge  of  thre  .'  hundred 
thousand  dollars  r*  specie,  which  will  be  prepared 
for  your  office:  this,  I presume,  will  suffice  for  your 
banks  and  we  shall  immediately  press  our  debtor 
banks  to  place  funds  in  New  York,  to  enable  us  to 
pay  off  the  balance.  They  (the  banks  in  New  York) 
ought  not  to  forget,  however,  that  this  balance  did 
not  originate  in  their  claims  upon  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

With  greai  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
youi  obedient  serv’t.  W.  JONF.S,  president. 

J.  J.  Astor,  osq.  prest.  Off'.  B.  U.  S.  Nev>  York. 


Drafts  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore,  on  the  different  offices,  from  April, 
1317,  to  November,  1818,  inclusive,  viz. 


1817. 

Philadelphia. 

New-York. 

Boston. 

Since  Oc. .Ibl7* 
Oilier  Branches 

Amount 
carried  out. 

April  V 
May 

ROLLS 

DOLLS 

152,509 

200,031 

DOI.LS 

68,470 

63,493 

DOLLS 

ROLLS 

220,979 

263,524 

June  : 

229,850 

165,214 

65,853 

400,917 

July  : 

253.292 

126,349 

136,413 

516,054 

August  : 

114,162 

143,669 

184,267 

442.098 

September 

776,026 

172,851 

122,736 

1,071,613 

October  : 

297,587 

121,499 

64.062 

483,148 

Novevember  : 

209,221 

139,291 

81,506 

430,018 

December 

1818. 

164,410 

77,902 

55,050 

297,362 

January  : 

203,622 

49,792 

33,000 

286,414 

February 

; : >: 

73,024 

28,718 

21,750  , 

123,492 

March 

167,049 

150,417 

15  218 

332,684 

April  : 

: : : 

91,434 

25,048 

3,518 

120.000 

May  : 

June  : 

211,550 

271,868 

40,981 

27,672 

6,000 

258,531 

299,540 

July  : 

85,000 

14,911 

72 

99,983 

August 

342,124 

1,660 

2,000 

345,784 

September 

140,126 

1,000 

102  600 

243,726 

October 

; • ; 

28,000 

10,300 

1,000 

39,300 

November 

25,812 

181,700 

45,000 

1,294,QP0 

252,512 

1,294,000 

Totals 

3,684,157 

1,831,514 

1,072,008 

7,881,679 

* Prior  to  October,  those  drafts  were  of  inconsiderable  amou  and,  therefore,  were  not  noted  then; 
after  that  time,  drafts  were  principally  on  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Savannah  and  New-Orleans; 
some  of  the  largest  amounts  were  in  favor  of  Jonathan  Smith,  cashier  of  the  Bank  United  States,  and 
intended  to  reduce  the  balances  against  the  Branch  of  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia. 


XV 

Letters  referred  to , in  ansiver  to  2d  question  under  4th  general 
1 lead , respecting  the  loan  of  one  million,  effected  in  London  on  a 
, piedge  of  stock. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  March  3d,  1818. 
SIRS,— Ry  this  conveyance,  the  cashier  will  transmit  to  you 

’3  bill  on  your  house  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 

thousand  pounds  sterling,  payable  ninety  days  after  sight, to  the 
order  of  Jonathan  Smith,  c.i. bier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  respectable  drawers  of  this  bill,  together  with  other  very 
large  stockholders  of  wealth  and  standing,  having  obtained  a loan 
of  this  bank,  on  the  pledge  of  ten  thousand  bank  shares,  and  being  J 


now  desiraus  of  redeeming  that  pledge,  in  order  to  place  it  upon 
more  favorable  and  durable  terms  in  London,  the  directors  have, 
at  their  request,  agreed  to  transmit  to  you,  the  certificates  of  the 
said  ten  thousand  shares,  in  the  narna  of  the  cashier  of  this  bank, 
who  lias  executed, and  will  also  transmit  to  you,  along  with  the 
said  certificates  the  necessary  powers  of  attorney,  and  of  substitu- 
tion to  transfer  the  said  shares,  as  soon  as  the  payment  of  the  said 
hill  at  maturity  shall  be  guaranteedihy  your  acceptance. 

I understand  their  object  is  to  obtain  a loan  on  the  said  shares  at 
the  par  value  thereof,  and  without  derogating  from  any  other  spe- 
cies of  security,  I think  it  may  be  considered  equal  to  any  that 
can  be  offered  in  this  or  aDj-  other  country.  Tile  high  res.p$cta- 
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bility  of  the  parties,  ami  their  deep  stake  in  this  institution,  justi-t 
fits  me  in  saying  thus  much,  and  in  the  further  expression  of  the 
satisfaction  which  lam  sure  the  hoard  of  directors  would  derive 
for  any  services  or  facilities  you  may  find  it  compatible  with  your 
interest  ami  convenience  to  afford,  should  any  unforeseen  obsta- 
cle prevent  your  effecting  the  loan,  of  which  they  desire  to  give 
you  the  preference  upon  equal  terms. 

Their  respectable  agent,  Samuel  M’Culloh,  esquire,  will  no 
doubt  exhibit  tp  you  ample  authority  from  the  proprietors  of  the 
bank  shares,  providing  tor  any  contingency  which  may  occur,  anu 
should  circumstances  induce  him  to  resort  to  other  houses,  in  or- 
der to  etfect  the  object  of  his  constituents,  you  will,  upon  satislac- 
tory  security  being  given  for  the  payment  ar  maturity  of  the  hill 
drawn  upon  you  by  Messrs.  S..  Smith  and  Btidjtannan  as  afore- 
said. deliver  the  certificates  of  the  said  ten  thousand  bank  shares 
to  their  order. 

I rug  leave  personally,  to  recommend  Mr.  M’Culloh  to  your 
good  offices,  as  a very  amiable,  intelligent  and  honorable  gentle- 
man. 

I Itave  the  honor  to  be,  with  grdat  respect,  sir.s,  your  obdt.  serv( 
[Signed!  W.  JONES,  Pmf. 

Messrs.  Baring , Brothers  and  Co.  London. 

XVI. 

Resolution  appropriating  300,000  dollars,  as  a fund  at  Boston , to 
redeem  the  notes  of  the  hank. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States: 

March  8th,  1817. 

Present.  W.  JONES,  president. 


Messrs.  Butler, 

Evans, 

Connelly, 

Ralston, 

Eyrf, 

Willing, 

Price, 

Savage, 

Loyd. 

Bolilen, 

Goddard, 

Leiper, 

Fisher, 

Aerreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  hoard  resumed  the  consi 
dew  i on  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  offered  *t  the  last  meet* 
ing,  which  being  modified,  were  in  tile  words  following  to  wit: 

Whereas,  the  honor,  resources  and  credit  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  are  pledged  to  protect  and  support  the  respective 
banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  under  the  com- 
pact for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  has  happily  re- 
established public  confidence;  while,  by  the  operations  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  branches,  the  commercial  exchanges 
between  those  cities  have  been  equalized,  and  are  reciprocally  and 
freely  supplied  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demand;  thus  superseding 
the  necessity  of  transporting  specie  from  city  to  city,  than  which 
nothing  can  more  embarrass  trade,  or  impair  public  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  maintain  the  ground  they  have  taken; 
and  whereas,  any  inequality  in  the  exchange  between  these  cities 
and  those  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  union,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  former, during  the  . continuance  of  the  compact,  must  enable 
and  induce  the  latter  to  draw  the  balance  in  specie,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  hazard  of  the  banks,  which  are  parties  to  the  com- 
pact; and  whereas,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  office  of  discount 
and  deposit  of  this  bank,  at  Boston,  under  a misconception  of  the 
views,  and  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  tin;  engagiments  of  this 
board,  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  aforesaid,  has  proceeded  to 
discount  ftvelv  upon  the  notes  of,  and  payable  at  this  bank;  and, 
having  refused  to  honor  the  same  at  the  office  in  Boston,  the  said 
notes  were  thereby  depreciated  and  sojd  at  a discount  in  that  mar- 
ket, although  abundant  means  had  been  provided  at  that  office 
by  this  board,  which  might  and  certainly  ought  to  have  been  appli- 
ed to  the  redemption  of  the  said  notes, at  ieast  until  this  board  had 
bftep  advised  and  consulted  upon  the  merits  oft  he  course  intended 
to  be  pursued;  and  whereas,  the  in  evitable  result  oi  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  office  at  Boston,  will  be  thi^mmediate  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  the  notes  thus  dishonored,  and  probably  in  specie,  to  be 
transported  to  Boston;  and  as  the  general  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  credit  acid  safety  of  the  bank,  and  the  importance  of  the 
objects  contemplated  in  the  arrangements  which  it  has  made, 
ought  to  supersede  ail  interests  and  considerations  merely  of  a lo- 
cal nature;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1st.  That  until  the  first  day  of  July  next,  the  engage, 
ments  of  this  bank  require  the  appropriation  of  such  portion  of 
its  monied  resources,  in  those  districts  which  are  not  included  in 
the  compact  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  which 
may  be  favored  by  the  present  course  of  exchange,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  facilitate  and  supply  the  demand  for  that  object,  upon 
terms  of  equality,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  drains  of  spe- 
cie, which  this  bank  must  ultimately  replenish. 

2d.  That  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
office  of  discount  and  deposit  at  Boston,  be  required  to  reserve  as 
a distinct  fund,  300,000  dollars, out  of  the  means  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  said  office,  by  or  on  account  of  this  bank. 

3d.  That  the  said  fund  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  all  such 
draughts  or  notes  of  this  hank  or  its  offices,  at  New  York  and  Balti- 
more, when  due  and  payable,  as  may  be  paid  at  the  office  at  Bos- 
ton.during  the  period  aforesaid, and  with  the  amount,  when  paid, 
of  all  draughts  and  acceptances,  payable  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Baltimore,  which  may  he  lodged  with  the  said  office  for 
collection. 

4th.  That  the  said  fund  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  all  such 
bills,  notes,  acceptances,  or  remittances,  when  in  cash  for  the  same, 
as  the  said  office  may  hereafter  receive  from  this  bank,  or  any  of 
its  branches,  during  the  period  aforesaid;  and  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  cashier  of  the  said  office  to  transmit  weekly  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  said  fund  to  the  cashier  of  this  bank. 

5 th.  That  so  long  as  the  said  fund  shall  be  sufficient  during  the 
period  aforesaid,  to  meet  the  payments  contemplated  in  the  third 
article,  the  said  board  of  directors  shall,  when  required,  freely  pay 
all  such  draughts  and  notes,  and  collect  and  credit  all  such 
draughts  and  acceptances  as  aye  designated  ip  the  third  article. 


6th.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  said  office  at  Boston,  be 
required  so  to  regujate  and  restrict  their  general  discounts  during 
-nn  ii  resa‘<*’  as  to  leave  unimpaired  the  aforesaid  fund  of" 

oU0,000  dollars;  and  so  to  apportion  their  discounts  on  account  of 
the  revenue  bonds  falling  due  from  time  to  time,  as  not  to  exceed 
on  the  average,  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  Bonds. 

‘tn.  1 hat  as  the  course  pursued  by  this  board,  in  respect  to  the 
state  hanks  has  been  just,  liberal  and  confiding;  a reciprocal  dispo*" 
Sition  on  the  part  of  those  hanks,  will  insure  a continuance  of  tho 
same  policy;  hut  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  institution  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  provide  a national  eurteiiey,  it 
is  essential  that  its  paper  should  be  freely  received  by  the  state 
banks,  and  therefore  when  the  banks  or  Boston  shaft  accredit  the 
notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  all  inequalities  in  the  ex- 
change will  cease,  and  the  restrictions  on  the  operations  of  the 
Office  at  that  place  will  be  immediately  removed. 

On  the  question,  “shall  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be  adopted 
as  modified.”’  The  j eas  and  nays  were  called  for,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Yeas.— Messrs.  Butler,  Ralston.  Price,  Bohlen,  Leiper,  Evans, - 
Eyre,  Savage,  Goddard,  Fisher  and  Connelly. 

Nays— Messrs.  Willing  and  Lloyd. 

So  the  question  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

XVII 

Statement,  showing  the  actual  amount  of  specie,  with  which  the' 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit,  at  Boston  and  New-York,  have 
been  respectively  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
fjrom  the  commencement  of  its  operations,  to  Dec.  4th,  1818. 
OFFICE  AT  BOSTON. 


SPECIE  DELIVERER 

Sent  from 
New-York 

Sent  from 
Bank 
U.States. 

Ini  ported 
‘ direct  to 
Boston. 

1817.  March 
April 

September  , 

DOLLS 

DOLLS 

200,000 

300,000 

DOLLS 

84,000 

October 

200,000 

213,000 

November 

100,000 

100,000 

December 

150.000 

1818.  February 
May 

D-  cember 

25,000 
100,036  09 
100,764 

. 50.000 

5?5,800  09 

800  00* 

297  000 

Specie  sent  from  the  office  at  New.York,  dols.  525,800  0® 

Do.  Bank  of  the  United  States  800,000 

Specie  imported  by  the  Bank  U.States  direct  to  Boston  297,000 


1,622,800 

OFFICE  AT  NEW-YORK . 


specie  d 

ELI  V - H <D. 

Sent  from 
Bank 

United  States 

f-jpured 
direct  to 
New-York. 

DOLLS 

DOLLS 

1817.  May  : : 

100,000 

July  : : 

300,000  47 

September  : 

1,100,000 

506,073 

October  : 

196,258  97 

November  : 

149,991 

December  : 

100.000 

441,000 

1818.  January  : t 

150,000 

March  : 

400,000 

April  : : 

753,929  28' 

May  : : 

108,747  06 

634,081  70 

June  : : 

694,563  14 

July  : 

220,000 

15,807 

August  : : 

508,207 

September 

164,716 

Oc  ober  : 

806,893  60 

November  : 

393,365  36 

December  : 

186,600 

* 

2 078,747  53 

$.5851485  99 

Specie  sent  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  dols.  2,078,747  53 
Specie  imported  by  Bank  U.  S.  direct  to  New-York  5,851,485  99 


7,930,223  5* 

Deduct  specie  received  at' Bank  U.  S.  1,111,041  42 
Do.  scat  to  Boston  525,800  09 

1,636,841  51 

6-293,392  Ci 
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xviii.  , 

Rrhort  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  boar  d of  directors  cf  the  bank  of 
J the  United  States,  July  18,  1817. 

The  committee  appointed  to  devise  aud  report  a plan  for  the  trans- 
action of  exchange  business  in  the  bank  of'  (lie  United  Slates  and 
its  branches,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report:— 

Your  committee  previously  to  engaging  in  ihe  work  specially  as- 
signed them,  felt  it  their  duty  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  relations 
in  which  the  bank  and  its  branches  stood  in  respect  to  thegovern- 
ment  and  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Without  taking  tip  the 
Time  of  the  board,  in  detailing  the  various  views  wli.ch  have  been 
taken  of  this  subject,  your  committee  will  simply  state  their  convic- 
tion, that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  must  necessarily  bear  the 
burden  of  regulating  inland  exchanges,  and  of  furnishing  the  funds 
to  mtet  the  varying  balances  of  trade,  which  arise  out  of  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  different  cities  and  sections  of  these 
Uni teil  States, 

The  bank  is  bound  by  contract  to  transfer  the  public  money  from 
place  to  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  without 
claiming  any  allowance  on  account  of  the  difference  of  exchange;  but 
no  such  obligation  exists  in  relation  to  the  money  of  individuals:  they 
have  the  alternative  of  remitting  either  in  the  current  bills  of  the 
hank  or  in  specie:  the  difference  of  exchange  then  fore,  will  at  ail 
times  bt  limited  by  the  expense,  risk,  and  uncertainty,  attending  the 
transmission  of  bank  notes  or  of  specie. 

The  interests  of  commerce  however,  combine  with  those  of  the 
bank  in  the  expediency  of  furnishing  to  individuals,  a medium  of  ex- 
change within  the  rates  prescribed  by  these  limits,  in  which  the  mer-  j 
chant  may  find  a cheap,  certain,  ai  d convenient  remittance,  and  the 
bank  a leasonable  indemnity  lor  the  labour,  certain  expense,  and  te- 
casit  nal  iossts.  incident  to  the  performance.of  this  service;  and  more- 
over sustain  the  circulation  of  its  paper,  by' superseding  the  use  of  its 
current  bills  as  a medium  of  exchange. 

That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  ample  power  to  deal  or 
trade  in  bills  of  exchange  will  not  bedoubttd.  In  the  prohibitory 
ariicle  of  the  fundamental  rules  prescribed  by  the  charter,  /nils  oj  e.x~ 
change  are  expressly  excepted,  and  w isely  too;  for  ilie  legislature  un- 
doubtedly contemplated  the  great  advantages  which  the  coninnrceof 
the  country  Ixith  foreign  and  domestic,  would  derive  from  the  facili- 
ty, promptitude,  and  regularity  with  which  the  exchange  operations 
of  the  country  would  be  conducted  by  the  bank. 

Happily  for  the  bank,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  resource 
v ill  require  the  adoption  of  a liberal  and  extensive  system  of  opera- 
tions, which  w ill  identify  the  interests  of  all  the  active  and  useful 
classes  of  society  with  those  of  the  bank,  and  will  give  to  our  coun- 
try that  great  desideratum,  the  means  always  at  command,  of  a safe 
and  rapid  transmission  of  money  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  tneir  reflections  on  this  important  subject,  your 
committee  could  not  refrain  from  casting  their  eyes  over  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  indulging  themselves  in  the  most  pleasing  an-^ 
ticipations. 

They  see  before  them  a country  including  witliin  its  bounds,  an 
extent  of  surface  and  a fertility  of  soil,  affording  ample  space  ai  d 
j>r,  seating  a certain  reward  for  the  inborn-  of  almost  innumerable  in- 
habitants. Cities  increasing  in  magnitude,  in  number,  wealth,  and 
magnificence:  The  ample  surplus  of  the  sailed  productions  of  al- 
most every  climate  on  the  gtolie  flowing  into  thus,-  cities,  to  be  eon. 
sumed  or  tiansported  to  countries  abroad^  producing  an  internal  and 
external  commerce,  which  will  keep  millions  of  money  on  the  wing, 
between  contiguous  and  distant  cities,  sections  and  divisions  ol  this 
great  country. 

But  your  committee,  recurring  to  our  own  times  and  circum- 
stances, with  plain  facts  and  sure'experience  for  ilieir  guide,  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  existing  state  of  commerce,  eounteted  as  it  is 
with  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  ihe  United  States,  presents 
a fieid  fir  exchange  operations,  which,  if  judiciously  conducted,  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  advancement  of  these  interests,  and  amply  re-' 
inuneiate  the  bank  for  its  services. 

You  r committee,  therefore,  leg  leave  to  present  to  the  board  and 
to  recommend  to  their  consideration  the  following  plans:  No.  1, 
for  conducting  exchange  business  in  tbe  bank  of  the  United  States; 
and  No.  2,  for  conducting  the  same  business  in  the  offices  of  dis- 
count and  deposit,  which  are  or  shall  be  established  in  the  United 
States. 

Plan , No.  1,  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  board  cf  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates- 

Rules  and  regulations  tor  com!  lu  ting  exchange  business  in  (4ie  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

Fiist,  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
a department,  to  Ik-  denominated  t!>e  ‘‘exchange  department,”  under 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  president  and  cashier,  and  a 
comm ii tee  of  three  dilectors,  to  be  appointed  monthly  in  rotation, 
three  of  whom  shall  be  a quorum. 

Second,  All  the  exchange  business  of  the  bank  and  of  its  offi- 
ces shall  pass  through  the  exchange  department,  and  once  a week  at 
least,  a statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  shall  be  laid  before 
the  board  of  divectors.  This  statement  shall  embrace  the  operations 
both  of  the  parent  bank  and  of  its  offices,  and  shall  present  such  a 
view  of  th.m  as  will  exhibit  -tho  course  of  trade  between  all  the  cities, 
of  the  United  States,  where  offices  are  or  may  be  established-. 

T!iivd,  Bills  of  exchange  shall  bo  purchased  at  the  rates  to  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  numbers  of  the  exchange  department  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  trade. 

Foui  th,  No  bill  shall  be  purchased  if  objected  to  by  a single  mem- 
ber of  the  department. 

Fifth,  Bills  of  exchange  purchased  by  the  exchange  departments 
shall  have  st  least  tw'o  responsible  names  as  drawers  or  endorsers,  one 
t f which  shall  be  a resident  of  Philadelphia ; they  shall  be  mad  e pay- 
. ble  at  some  place  where  an  office  or  connexion  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  isestablislied,  and  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days 
to  ru  . ovv>  and  above  the  usual  time  of  conveyance  by  ipaih 

Sixth.  Bills  drawn  or  endured  by  a member  of  tlie  department, 
shall  nut  be  passed  upon,  until  he  shall  liavfe  retired. 


Seventh,  A suitable  compensation  shall  he  required  in  the  exchange 
department,  for  the  security  and  facility  afforded  in  the  transmission 
of  funds  liom  place  to  place;  and  the  rate  shall  be  sealed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  members  of  the  exchange  department,  according  tu 
the  course  of  trade. 

Efgnth,  Bills  of  exchange,  or  other  draughts  or  notes  payable  out 
of  Philadelphia  and  offtred  for  collection,  shall  be  chargeable  with  a 
rate  per  cent,  not  les.  than  may  lie  required  for  draughts  on  Philadel- 
phia, at  the  places  where  such  bills  an-  made  payable.  And  when 
advised  of  payment,  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  tlie  depositor,  free 
of  any  other  charge. 

Ninth,  The  drawers  and  endorsers  of  bills  purchased  by  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  returned  under  protest  of  non-payment, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  liable  to  pay  on  demand  the  amount  of 
such  returned  bills  with  interest  from  the  dale  of  purchase  till  paid, 
postages,  costs  of  protest,  and  damages.  And  no  party  to  a bill  un- 
der protest  for  non-acceptance  shall  have  creditat  bank,  unless  the 
amount  of  said  bill  be  deposited  in  bank,  as  a security  tor  the  accept- 
ance or  payment  thereof. 

I cntti.  The  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  offices  will  collect  bills 
of  exchange,  notes  or  draughts,  forwarded  to  them  by  banks  or  indi- 
viduals fiom  any  part  of  lire  United  States,  provided  that  the  amount 
of  such  collections  shall  be  held  payable  at  the  bank  or  office  where 
the  collections  are  made. 

Eleventh,  Bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  Europe  or  ufbev  foreign 
countries  upon  any  of  the  commercial  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  payable  in  Philadelphia,  will  he  received  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  forwarded  tor  acceptance  and  returned  to  the  bank 
for  collection,  free  of  charge,  except  the  costs  of  piott  st  in  case  of 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  and  when  collected,  the  proceeds  of 
such  bills  shallbe  held  subject  to  order,  at  sight. 

Plan,  No.  2,  as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  exchange  business  in 
the  offices  of  discount  and  of  deposit  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

First,  A department  shall  be  established  in  the  offices  of  discount 
and  deposit,  to  be  called  the  exchange  department,  and  managed  by 
the  president  and  cashier,  am!  a committee  of  two  directors,  to  be 
appointed  monthly  and  in  rotation,  three  of  whom  shall  be  a quorum. 

Second,  The  committee  of  directors  shall  attend  daily  at  the  office 
at  a convenient  hour,  previous  to  w hich,  the  bills  offered  for  sale  shaU 
be  lodged  in  the  bai  l,. 

Third,  Bills  of  exchange  shnH  be  purchased  at  the  rates  to  be  fixed, 
fionr  time  to  time,  by  the  members  ot  the  exchange  department,  ac- 
cording to  tlu  course  of  trade,  subjtct  nevertheless,  to  the  control  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

Fourth.  Bills  of  exchange  purchased  by  the  exchange  department, 
shall  have  at  least  two  responsible  names,  one  ol  which  shall  be  a re* 
sident  of  the  place;  they  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days  to  run, 
over  and  above  the  usual  time  of  conveyance  by  mail,  and  shall  be 
made  payable  at  Philadelphia  or  some  place  where  the  bank  has  an 
office  or  connexion  established. 

Fifth,  No  bill  shall  he  puichased  if  objected  to  by  a member  of  the 
department. 

Sixth,  Bills  drawn  or  endorsed  by  a member  of  the  department 
shall  not  be  passed  upon  m.tiLall  oilier  bills  are  disposed  of,  and  die 
member  so  interested  shall  have  retired,  when  his  place  shall  be  filled 
by  any  other  member  of  the  board  of  directors  whom  the  president 
may  call  for  that  pu.pose. 

Seventh,  A suitable  compensation  shall  be  required  in  the  exchange 
department  for  the  security  and  facility  afforded  by  the  transmission 
of  fund*  from  place  to  place.  The  rate  to  lie  settled,  fiom  time  tQ 
time,  by  tlu.- members  of  the  exchange  department  according  to  die 
course  of  trade. 

Eighth,  Bills  of  exchange,  notes  or  draughts,  offered  to  an  office 
for  collection  out  of  the  place  of  its  establishment,  shall  be  chaigca* 
b:e  with  a rate  per  cent,  not  less  tlian  may  be  required  at  the  plact  s 
whfre  they  are  made  payable  for  draughts  on  the  office  to  which  they 
are  presented,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  die  depositor  when 
advice  of  payment  shall  have  been  received. 

Ninth,  On  all  bills  purchased  by  the  offices  which  shall  be  return- 
ed under  protest  for  non-payment,  the  drawers  and  endorsers  shall 
be  held  and  considered  liable  to  pay  on  demand  the  amount  of  said 
bills  with  interest  from  the  date  of  purchase  till  paid,  postages, 
costs  of  protest  and  damages. 

Provided  nevertheless,  that  in  case  of  protest  for  non-aecept- 
atice,  the  drawer  and  endorsers  shall  be  exonerated  from  dama- 
ges. by  lodging  with  the  cashier  the  amount  of  such  hill  or  bills 
within  fived  iys  after  notice  of  such  protest,  as  security  tor  ac- 
ceptance or  payment 

Ao  endorser  making  such  cautionary  psymrtit.  shall  he  entitled 
to  $)1  the  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  hank,  innlation  to  preced- 
ing parties;  and  without  such  payment,  all  the  parties  shall  ceas& 
to  have  credit. 

Tenth,  Bills  purchased  by  the  offices,  shall  be  forwarded,  direct 
to  the  places  of  payment. 

A weekly  list,  showing  in  detail  the  exchange  business  «f  the 
week,  #iail  be  sent  to  the  cashier  of  the  parent  bank. 

And  attached  to  their  usual  weekly  statement,  (here  shall  be 
such  an  exhibit  of  their  exchange  account  with  the  parent  t ank 
and  its  offices,  ns  w ill  enable  the  hoard  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
trade  between  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Eleventh,  '1  he  offices  shall  bp  allowed  t<>  pass  draughts  on 
each  other  and  on  the  parent  bank, undeVauch  limitations  as  ihet 
parent  bank  may  prescribe . 

Twelfth.  The  offices  will  collect  bills  of exchange,  notes  or 
(Jraugiit-;  forwarded  to  them  by  hanks  or  individuals,  from  any 
part  oftbe  United  States:  provided,  that  the  amount  of  such  col- 
lections shall  be  hehf  tntyaUe  at  ihe  barks  or  Is  ulftce,  wLtXi 
uic  collections  arc  made*. 
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Supplementary  report . as  amended  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  July  18,  1817. 

The  committee  appointed  to  devise  and  report  a ulan  for  the 
transaction  of  exchange  business  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States, 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  a supplement  to  their  re- 
port. 

In  the  plans  presented  by  your  committee,  they  have  confined 
themselves,  as  respects  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  of  exchange, 
to  the  inland  operations.  They  wished  the  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
change to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  the  domestic  busi- 
ness. They  have-not,  therefore,  prepared  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  management  of  foreign  exchange;  but  they  feel  it  a duty  to 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  board,  as  a cer- 
tain resoursefor  the  profitable  employment  of  all  the  surplus  capi- 
tal of  the  bank. 

Your  committee  can  readily  perceive  some  of  the  great  advan' 
tages  that  would  result  to  the  bank  and  the  country,  from  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  foreign  bills,  by  the  hauk  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  confidently  believe,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  progress  of  it  w mid  develope,  from  time  to  time,  new 
and  increasing  benefits  to  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
bank. 

It  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  our  merchants,  by  placing 
within  their  reach,  and  at  the  moment  required,  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  bills  upon  Europe,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  those  forced 
fluctuations  of  exchange,  which  have  no  foundation  in  the  course 
of  trade. 

It  would  give  character  and  a certain  and  easily  ascertained  va- 
lue in  Europe  to  the  money  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
lead  to  the  negotiation  of  bills  upon  the  United  States,  and  thus 
add  one  more  item  to  the  quotations  of  exchanges  in  the  principal 
money  markets  ofEurope. 

The  advantages  to  the  bank,  however,  are  less  speculative; 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  certain  calculation. 

All  reflecting  merchants  will  admit  that  bills  drawn  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  would  command  a preference  over  the 
bills  of  individuals,  and  at  a difference  of  rate  amounting  to  a 
pretty  good  profit;  this  simple  fact  might  alone  be  sufficient  to 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  board.  The  oank  of  the  United 
States  would,  however,  command  other  and  almost  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  this  business.  It  would  afford  the  means  of  provid- 
ing advantageously,  for  those  payments  in  Europe  which  the 
bank  has  necessarily  obligated  itself  to  furnish,  and  would  enable 
the  bank  to  place  the  remittances  of  government  on  that  sure  baj 
sis,  which  will  relieve  them  from  all  the  uncertainties  and  ha- 
zards inseparable  from  the  engagements  of  individuals. 

Through  the  medium  of  its  offices,  the  most  profitable  part  of 
the  exchange  business  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries 
would  centre  in  the  bank.  During  the  busy  season,  in  the  south, 
nearly  all  the  merchants  are  drawers,  and  hitherto  they  have  been 
compelled  to  send 'their  bills  to  the  north  -rn  cities  to  be  disposed 
of,  and  to  have  their  proceeds  returned*  subject  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  delay  and  expense  consequent  on  the  then  existing 
course  of  trade.  Monied  men  avail  themselves  of  these  circum- 
stances with  connexions  in  the  northern  cities,  have  carried  on, 
irom  year  to  year,  extensive  and  profitable  op  rations. 

The  hank  of  the  United  States  might  avail  itself  of  the  same 
advantages,  and  by  reducing  the  rate  of  profit  to  a more  mode- 
rate standard,  render  its  operations  highly  beneficial  to  the  great 
majority  of  its  customers. 

For  its' purchasers,  it  would  hsve  all  fot^ign  agents  acting  un- 
der orders  from  abroad,  and  all  the  cautious  ami  the  timid  acting 
upon  their  own  account. 

These  classes  would  compose  so  large  a proportion  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  exchange,  that  the  generality  of  drawers  would  find  it 
their  interest  to  sell  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Great  ca- 
pitalists, who  always  stand  high  in  tire  mercantile  community, 
would  perhaps  fora  time,  continue  the  sale  of  their  own  bills  to 
individuals,  but  it  would  be  attended  both  with  too  much  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  number  of  their  customers  would  be  too  limited 
for  large  operations;  even  these,  therefore,  would  finally  fall  in 
with  the  general  current. 

For  all  distant  operations  the  bank  draughts  would  certainly  be 
-"taken;  and  it  is  more  than  prohable,  they  might  soon  be  made 
a substitute,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  specie  now  drawn  from  this 
country  for  the  trade  to  India. 

Bills  of  exchange  being  generally  considered  a cash  article,  are 
therefore  not  easily  obtained  for  notes  of  hand,  at  least  the  rate 
is  usually  expected  to  be  so  much  higher  for  notes  than  for  money, 
that  few  buy  for  notes  if  they  can  command  cash.  The  United 
States  bank  would  derive  great  advantages  from  this  state  of 
things:  good  notes  with  discount  allowed  would  be  equally  or 
more  desirable  to  the  batik  than  money;  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  its  customers  and  consequently  lessen  the  number  of 
buyers  in  the  market,  which  besides  other  advantages  would  fre- 
quently enable  the  bank  greatly  to  extend  its  discounts  with  lit- 
tle effect  upon  the  state  of  its  accounts  with  the  state  banks  lo- 
cated in  the  same  place. 

From  these  considerations  your  committee  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend that  measures  be  adopted  as  early  as  practicable,  which 
*hall  enable  the  bank  to  engage  extensively  and  systematically  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  exchange. 

Your  committee,  therefore, offer  the  following  resolution,  viz 
Resolved , That  a committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  re- 
port a plan  for  conducting  foreign  exchange  business  ia  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  and  ivs  branches- 


XITt. 

Letter  of  president , to  office  at  Savannah,  Dec  5th , 

1817.  authorising  the  sale  of  draughts , and  on.  the 

subject  of  exchange 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  December  5th,  1817. 

The  board  of  directors  has  organized  and  prepar-* 
ed,  a system  of  regulations  for  conducting  ex- 
change operations  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
and  its  offices,  but  the  irregularities  which  still 
oervade  the. banking  system,  (but  which  it  is  hop- 
ed, will  ere  long,  be  corrected)  and  the  embar- 
rassing state  of  domestic  exchange,  as  it  effects 
the  operations  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Sta  es^ 
prevent  the  immediate  adoption  cf  the  general 
plans,  and  dictate  a substitute  of  a more  limited 
nature. 

The  board  at  which  you  preside,  will  therefore 
please  to  observe  the  following  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  exchange  operations,  until  otherwise  in- 
structed by  the  authority  of  the  parent  board,  to 
wit: 

1st.  The  board  will  authorize  the  purchase  of 
b !ls  of  exchange,  having  at  least  two  responsible 
nam.es,  one  of  which  shall  be  a resident  of  Savannah. 
.They  shall  not  have  more  than  ninety  days  to  run, 
over  and  above  the  usual  time  of  conveyance  by 
mail;  shall  be  made  payable  at  Boston,  Providence, 
II.  I New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
S a*es  by  mail. 

2d.  The  board  may  authorise  the  purchase  of 
sterling  bills  of  exchange,  having  at  least,  two  re- 
sponsible names,  one  of  which  shall  be  a resident 
of  Savannah;  they  shall  be  made  payable  in  Lon 
don,  at  not  more  than  sixty  days  after  sight;  shall 
not  cost  more  than  the  par  of  exchange,  and  shall 
n ot  exceed  in  amount  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  until  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
parent  board;  the  said  bills  shall  be  drawn  at  least 
four  to  a set,  one  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by 
v >e  office  to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.  of 
London,  to  the  credit  of  the  president,  directors, 
nd  company  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Staves;  one 
of  the  same  shall  be  retained  on  the  files  of  the 
office,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  transmitted  by 
mail  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

31.  A weekly  list,  showing  in  detail  the  exchange 
operations  of  the  week,  shall  be  sent  to  the  cashier 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  Sta‘-es. 

4th.  The  board  may^continue  to  discount  good 
bills  or  notes,  mail'  payable  in  Charleston  or  Au- 
gusta, having  at  least  two  responsible  names,  an  i 
not  having  more  than  ninety  days  to  run,  so  long  as 
this  practice  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  con- 
tribute to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  debts 
of  the  office  at  those  places,  or  until  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  parent  board. 

5 h The  b >ard  may  authorize  the  cashier  of  the 
office  to  draw  on  he^ankor  its  offices  at  Boston, 
Providence,  R.  I.. New  York,  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
ington c ty,  and  determine  the  rale  of  exchange  at 
which  draughts  shall  be  sold. 

6th.  In  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  demand, 
which  may  menace  the  safety  of  the  office,  t he 
board  may  authorize  draughts  on  the  office  at 
Charleston,  stating  to  said  office  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  citing  this  authority,  and  reimbursing  the 
amount  so  drawn  for,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable, 
euher  from  the  local  resources  of  the  office,  or  by 
the  sale  of  draughts  on  the  bank  or  either  of  the 
offices  mentioned  in  the  preceding  ar>  icle. 

If  in  the  course  of  your  operations  between  this 
time  and  the  month  of  May,  jou  can  ransmit  a 
considerable  amount  in  good  bill;*  at  short  sight, 
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payable  in  New  York  or  Boston,  it  wid  contribute 
to  reduce  the  balances  against  our  offices  in  those 
places,  and  thus  far  protect  our  specie.  Having 
observed  some  hostile  movements  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  your  stale,  the  board  of  directors  will,  1 
apprehend,  suspend  the  operations  of  the  office  at 
Augusta,  until  the  result  is  known.  With  the  ful- 
lest confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  disposition 
Of  tne  board  at  which  you  preside,  and  in  your  in- 
dividual exertions  to  promote  the  interests  and  re- 
putation of  the  institution, 

1 remain  with  the  highest  respect,  sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  J ONEb,  pres’t. 

Ii.  Richardson,  esq. 

Bres’t,  office  B.  U.  S Savannah. 

XX. 

Extracts  from  correspondence  of  the  president , prin- 
cipally on  the  subject  of  exchange. 

In  a letter  from  the  president  of  the  bank  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated  November  21st 
1818:  “It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  with  the 

modicum  of  coin,  derived  from  the  first  instalment 
(spread  over  the  surface  of  the  union,  at  twenty 
distinct  places  of  deposit!  of  which  454,000  dol- 
lars only,  are  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank;  its  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  until  the 
second  instalment  shall  be  actually  received,  and 
the  principal  local  banks  evince  a sincere  disposi- 
tion to  co-operate  in  the  important  and  indispensa- 
ble work  of  invigorating  public  confidence  by  re- 
suming specie  payments.” 

In  another  of  the  27th  November:  “The  board 
of  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  al 
though  satisfied  that  there  is  actually  within  the 
United  States,  an  abundance  of  goid  and  silver 
coin  for  all  the  purposes  of  a circulating  medium, 
upon  the  legitimate  principles  of  banking,  are  yet 
sensible  that  public  confidence  having  received  a 
deep  wound  from  the  abuse  of  that  system,  re- 
quires more  than  ordinary  means  to  restore  that 
confidence  to  its  wonted  vigor  and  repose,  and  have 
sent  an  agent  to  England.”  &c. 

April  19th  1818.  In  a letter  to  the  president  of 
the  Charleston  branch:  “The  discount  of  one  and 

a half  per  cent,  is  merely  the  index  of  the  course 
of  exchange  between  Charleston  and  Philadelphia, 
which  may  be  no  bar  to  their  interior  circulation, 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  revenue,  and  as 
a convenient  source  of  remittance  from  the  west- 
ern states  to  the  city.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
parent  board  to  contract  the  course  of  exchange; 
though  the  ample  resources  of  the  bank  will  ena- 
ble the  direction  to  produce  a temporary  equality 
where  the  emergency  shall  justify  the  sacrifice;  as 
to  specie,  there  would  be  as  little  demand  for  spe- 
cie here,  as  there  appears  to  be  in  Charleston,  but 
for  the  adventurers  to  India  and  China,  who  are 
giving  three  per  cent,  premium  for  Spanish  dellars, 
although  they  may  be  had  in  London  at  ten  per 
cent,  below  par  for  sterling  bills,  which  bear  a pre- 
mium  here  of  three  per  cent.” 

Vo*.  XV§^33? 


The  president  sta.'es,  that  at  t lie  time  of  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  bank,  specie  was  six 
per  cent,  at  the  westward,  and  at  fourteen  per  cent, 
at  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Ne  • York.  May  16th 
1817.  To  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  “In  this 
state  of  things  the  directors  believed  it  to  be  their 
solemn  duty,  by  a rigorous  employment  of  the  cre- 
dit and  resources  of  the  bank,  and  the  assumpt  ion 
of  a high  responsibility,  to  renovate  the  currency 
by  the  only  effectual  means,  the  resumption  of  spe- 
ciepayments  by  all  the  banks  in  the  cities  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Virginia;  the 
influence  and  example  of  which  it  was  not  doubt- 
ed would  soon  pervade  the  union.  These  efforts 
have  been  crowned  with  complete  success,  but  iu 
order  to  effect  this  the  bank  has  been  exposed  to  ex. 
traordinarv  hazards,  and  incurred  very  considerable 
actual  expense  and  privation.  With  a capital  and 
resources  untouched  and  uncontaminated,  the  bar  k 
engaged  to  support  with  all  its  credit  and  means, 
the  whole  of  the  banks  above  mentioned,  (the  state 
banks  which  acceded  io  the  propositions  of  the  bank 
of  the  U.  States,)  and  the  treasury,  and  in  order  to 
protect  them  and  itself,  against  the  inevitable  and 
destructive  drains  of  specie,  which  must  have  taken 
place,  while  inequalities  in  the  exchanges  were  suf- 
fered to  exist  _the  bank  of  the  United  States  alone 
undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  equalizing,  whe- 
ther real  or  artificial,  from  the  district  of  Columbia 

to  Boston,  and  no‘t  only  the  commercial  balances 
between  the  respective  cities,  but  the  immense 
balances  existing  between  the  banks  themselves, 
the  operation  of  which  has  been  to  accumulate 
at  the  most  unfavorable  points  of  exchange  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  balances  which’have 
been  transferred  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  real  amount  of  debts  which  were  due 
by  the  southern  to  the  eastern  states.  All  this  the 
bank  has  effected  and  maintained,  regardless  of 
the  expenses,  loss  and  inconvenience,  so  long  as 
the  vital  object  of  its  efforts  was  effectually  se- 
cured.” 

May  28,  1817.  President  to  Charleston  branch - 
“In  the  meantime,  as  the  subject  of  exchange  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  may  be  made  a very 
productive  operation,  if  managed  with  prudence 
and  a judicious  foresight  of  the  fluctuations  of  com- 
mercial exchange,  and  their  periodical  causes,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  draw  upon  the  office  at  Boston 
New  York,  and  Baltimore,  particularly  the  latter' 
and  upon  this  bank,  whenever  the  board  of  direc- 
tors at  which  you  preside,  shall  deem  it  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  institution,  viz: 

Upon  the  office  at  Boston,  gioo  000 

tt  Do-  . . New  York  100,000 

Upon  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  any 
amount  that  can  be  favorably  negociated. 

Upon  the  office  at  Baltimore  the  same.  The  of- 
fices above  named,  will  also  have  authority  to  draw 
upon  your  office  for  their  reimbursement,  whenever 
it  can  be  done  to  advantage.  It  is  now  to  be 
wished,  that  you  had  possession  of  the  post  notes 
of  this  bank,  now  in  circulation  in  your  quarter  as 
they  will  be  substituted  foi  exchange  on  the  north- 
ern cities,  and  thus  far  diminish  the  amount  which 
you  might  draw  to  advantage.” 

A ugust  1-3, 1817.  Lett*  to  branch  at  New  York 
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<1. reeling  the  application  of  §>102,000,  received  by 
frigate  Inconstant. 

August  14,  1817  To  Charleston  branch.  “The 
only  objects  (in  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the 
Ci..  riestun  branch,)  wliich  I have  not  already  no- 
ticed, are  ihe  large  accession1  of  monied  capital  at 
your  i dice  by  the  stockholders,  paying  the  third 
instalment  wholly  in  cash,  instead  of  the  autho- 
rized proportion  of  funded  debt;  and  your  sug- 
gestion, h.o.  (about  purchasing  funded  debt,)  the 
board  of  directors  has  foreseen,  with  regret,  the 
temporary  inconvenience  which  the  privation  of  a 
large  amount  of  the  productive  capital  of  the  bank, 
by  me  substitution  of  cash  for  funded  debt,  will 
produce  until  its  great  monied  capital  can  be  ac- 
tively and  safely  employed  in  the  manner  provided 
by  tne  direction.” 

September  2,  1817-  List  of  arrivals  of  specie, 
annexed  to  a letter  to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and 
Co.  amounting  to  $>602,486. 

September  3,  1817.  io  Messrs.  Baring,  Bro- 
thers and  Co.  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  and 
selling  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

September  10,  1817.  To  Messrs,  Robertson  and 
Co  Jamaica,  directing  $>500,000  to  be  immediately 
shipped  in  specie,  and  2UQ,000  monthly,  until  the 
order  is  revoked,  to  obtain  dollars  at  4s.  6 d.  ster- 
ling, including  expenses;  and  doubloons  at  65.52 
shillings  Sterling,  including  all  expenses. 

To  Savannah  brand),  December  5,  1817.  The 
bank  of  the  United  states  is  integral  in  its  organi- 
zation, but  in  m isable  in  its  interests.  Its  offices 
although  distantly  located,  have  no  analogy  lo  in- 
stitutions established  by  local  authority,  and  the 
apparent  interest  of  any  particular  office,  must 
necessarily  be  subordinate  to  the  general  interest. 

Lt -ter  to.  Charleston  branch.  February  6,  1818. 
Y'  Ur  board  will  piease  observe,  sir,  that  it  \s  no 
part  of  the  system  of  the  parent  board,  to  give  a 
definite  capital  to  toe  respective  offices,  to  be  em 
ployed  for  the  benefit  of  Jieir  several  districts, 
but  to  extend  or  control  their  operations,  as  the 
exigencies  of  commerce,  the  requisitions  of  the  go- 
vern! e tand  the  general  interest  of  the  institution 
shall,  from  time  to  time  direct. 

XXI. 


At  a mceti  g of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States, 

December  1 6f/:,  1817. 

Present  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Bryan.  L“iper, 

Evans,  Wetherill,  Bahlen, 

Bu'ier,  Goddard,  Lloyd, 

Ralston,  Willing,  Boyd, 

Eyre. 

On  motion, 

A resolution  relating  to  the  commencement  of 
making  discounts  on  the  deposit  of  stock,  was 
read;  and  after  some  consideration,  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Wednesday  next. 

December  18f/i,  1817. 

Present  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Lloyd,  Willing,  Evans, 
Bohlen,  Wetherill,  Butler, 

Eyre,  Goddard,  Ralston. 

The  board  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  laid  on  the  table  at  their  last 
meeting,  and  made  the  order  of  this  day,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  on  the  31st  instant,  the  board 
will  proceed  to  discount^notes  or  bills,  having  not 
more  than  sixty  days  to  run,  and  made  payable  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  secured  by  a deposit 
of  an* equal  amount  of  the  stock  of  this  bank,  or 
on  an  equal  amount  in  public  debt,  at  ninety  per 
cent,  upon  the  par  value  thereof,  with  power  to  sell 
and  transfer  the  said  stock  or  debt,  in  default  of 
payment,  when  due,  of  the  notes  which  may  be  dis- 
counted as  aforesaid;  and  that  the  respective  boards 
of  directors  of  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit 
at  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  be  authorized 
to  discount,  in  like  manner,  upon  the  same  terms 
and  conditions,  and  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one 
lenth  of  the  amount  of  the  subscription  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank  at  their  respective  places. 

After  some  time  spent  in  considering  the  same, 
it  was  adopted. 

XXIII. 

Resolutions  explanatory  of  those  of  18 th  December 

on  subject  of  loan  to  pay  second  instalment. 

Ai  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  Spates,  December  27th, 


J Extract  <f  a>  letter  from  the  president,  to  office  at 
Charleston,  approving  of  the  purchase  of  the  notes 
of  local  bunh,s  at  a discount , ref  erred  to  m deposition 
vf  tVm.  Jones,  as  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

April  18  th  1818. 

The  question  you  have  submitted  relative  to 
the  notes  of  the  local  banks  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  involved  in 
the  prohibitory  clause  of  the  act  of  incorporation 
to  which  you  refer.  A Dank  note  is  not  money;  it 
is  a promissary  note  to  pay  money  on  demand  at  a 
given  place,  where  alone  payment  can  be  demanded. 
|.i  is  in  the  nature  of  an  acceptance,  and  is,  I con- 
ceive, us  fail*  a subject  of  exchange,  as  any  indivi- 
dual bill  or  note  of  like  import;  To  receive  them 
at  par,  is  to  deal  and  trade  m them  as  effectually, 
as  to  receive  them  at  any  other  rate;  they  are 
worth  whatever  the  course  of  exchange  may  at  the 
time  indicate,  as  a bill  at  sight  on  the  same  place 
would  be.  They  are  therefore  in  my  view,  clearly 
wilhm  the  exception  to  the  prohibition,  and  may 
lawfully  and  equitaoly  be  dealt  in  as  a bill  of  ex- 


change. 


XX1T. 


Resolutions  authorizing  discounts  to  pay  specie  part 
of  2d  instalment. 


1816: 

Present,  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Goddard,  M'Euen, 

Eyre,  Girard,  Bohlen, 

Wetherill,  Ralston,  Leiper, 

Willing,  Evans,  Lloyd, 

Bryan. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 

Resowed,  That  the  directors  of  the  office  of  dis° 
count  and  deposit  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
at  Bus; on,  be  instructed  to  restrict  the  discount 
permitted  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  subscription  ex- 
clusively to  stockholders,  or  to  withhold  the  same 
altogether,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  branch, 
and  the  interests  of  this  institution,  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  said  directors,  be  most  expedient. 

On  motion. 

Resolved , That  the  loan  which  may  be  effected, 
in  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  this  board,  passed 
on  the  18th  instant,  be  regulated  in  the  following 
manner;  and  the  president  and  cashier  be  autho- 
rized to  accept  notes  for  the  purposes  therein 
mentioned,  from  day  to  day,  from  the  31st  instant, 
to  the  23d  January  ensuing  inclusive,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  stipulated  in  the  resolution 
above  mentioned,  and  in  the  manner  herein  direct- 
ed. 
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1st.  The  loan  to  be  effected  for  the  accomunoda 
tion  of  the  stockholders  exclusively,  and  to  the 
amount  of  their  respective  proportions  of  the  pay 
menls  in  coin,  on  account  of  the  second  instalment 
of  the  capital  of  the  bank. 

2d.  The  notes  to  be  accepted,  shall  all  be  dated 
on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  payable  sixty 
days  after  date,  including  the  interest  thereon. 

3d.  That  the  stock  to  be  deposited  as  a security 
for  the  payment  of  the  notes,  shall  be  transferred 
in  trust  to  the  cashier  of  this  bank,  or  to  the 
cashiers  of  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  re- 
spectively, and  their  successors  in  office;  and  the 
discounters  shall  be  required  to  sign  a special 
agreement,  stating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
loan,  and  authorizing  the  president  and  directors 
forthwith  to  sell  the  pledge,  in  such  manner  as 
theyr  shall  deem  most  advantageous,  immediately 
upon  the  failure  to  pay  the  notes,  on  the  last  day 
of  grace,  in  specie  or  bills  of  this  bank. 

4th.  And  the  loan  before  mentioned,  shall  be 
made  only  to  stockholders  paying  in  full  the  se- 
cond instalment,  on  the  shares  by  them  respective- 
ly held  in  this  bank. 

XXIII.  A. 

Form  of  engagement  given  by  those  tvIio  obtained  ac 
commodatonfor  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instal- 
ment. 

Philadelphia , January — , 1817. 

In  default  of  payment  of  rny  note,  dated  this  day, 
payable  60  days  after  date,  to  the  order  of  the  cash- 
ier of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  or  his  successor  iuoffice, 
in  specie  or  bills  of  the  Dank  of  the  U.  S.  for  value 
received  by  me,  in  a loan  obtained  of  the  said  back* 
for  the  specie  proportion  of  the  second  instalment 
of  the  capital  thereof,  due  by  me  this  day.  It  s 
hereby  distinctly  understood  and  agreed,  that  the 
said  cashier  as  trustee  of  the  annexed  certificate 
of  pledged  for  the  pay  mem 

of  the  note  aforesaid  in  specie,  or  bills  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  shall  forthwith  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  deem 
expedient,  and  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  in  the 
fi»st  place  to  the  discharge  of  the  said  note  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  together  with  interest  un 
til  paid,  and  all  charges  of  protest,  brokerage,  &c 
and  pay  over  to  my  order,  the  balance  thereof,  it 
any  shall  remain. 

Witness. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  cashier  of  the  United 
States  banky  to  J.  IV.  JSlcCullohy  esq.  cashier , Bui- 
timore , dated  January  1 6th,  1817. 

Enclosed,  you  have  the  form  used  at  this  bank, 
of  an  engagement  to  be  entered  into  by  those  who 
obtain  an  accommodation  for  the  specie  part  of  the 
second  instalment.  By  George  Williams,  esq.  1 
forward  you  a number  of  copies  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  offices. 

I am  with  respect, your  obedient  servant, 

JONA.  SMITH,  cashier. 

(The  above  form  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Smithy  as  the 
one  enclosed  in  said  letter.  ) 
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XXV. 

Letter  from  Jlr.  Jones . esq.  to  J.  A.  Buchanan,  president  of  the 
office  of  the  bank  of  the  United.  States  at  Baltimore,  respecting 
discounts  on  stock  being  made  at  the  parent  board;  and  agree- 
ing to  a discount  for  George  William*  of  370,000  dollars,  upon 
pledged  stock. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  May  nth,  1817. 
SIR,— Your  letter  of  the  24th  was  this  day  submitted  to  thg 
hoard  of  directors,  and  it  was  agreed  to  graut  the  discount  at  this 
bank,  lor  which  Mr.  George  Williams  had  applied  at  the  office  in 
which  you  preside,  and  upon  the  following  conditions,  to  wit: 
upon  3700  silares  of  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  to  he 
transmitted  to  the  cashier,  together  with  a power  of  attorney,  duly 
executed  agreeably  to  the  form  herewith  enclosed,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’note  of  hand  tor  the  par  value  of  the  amount  paid  on  the 
said  share  \ payable  to  the  cashi-  r of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  or  his  order,  without  defalcation,  sixty  day9  alter  date,  at 
the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

These  terms  being  complied  with,  a check  on  your  office  will 
be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Williams  for  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  note,  which  it  is  understood  will  be  applied  to|  the  reduction 
of  tiie  balance  due  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Union 
bank  of  your  city,  in  the  manner  suggested  in  your  letter  ot  the 
24th. 

Upon  investigation  itapptared  to  the  board,  that  a general  au- 
thority to  all  the  offices  to  grant  those  extensive  discounts  upon 
stock,  would  probably  produce  consequences  not  contemplated  by 
the  board,  and  that  a partial  authority  might  be  considered  invi- 
dious. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  confine  all  discounts  upon  stocks 
of  considerable  magnitude  to  the  boat’d  ot  the  parent  bank,  ta 
which  application  can  be  made  with  facility  through  the  offices  in 
the  nature  of  that  which  you  have  submitted. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  grtat  respect,  sir,  yotir  obedient 
servant.  (Signed)  W.  JONKS,  president. 

James  A.  Buchannan,  esq  pres ■ of  the  office,  B.  U.  S.  Baltimore 
CZV  For  No.  26,  see  next  pag  . 

B 

XX  VII. 

Amount  of  discounts  on  st  ock,  to  the  ZQth  July,  1817,  end  amount 
remaining  unpaid  at  same  time. 

From  the  time  the  bank  commenced  discount- 
ing to  the  30th  of  July,  18 17,  notes  secured  by 
pledges  of  stuck,  Were  discounted  to  the  amount 
of  * - * - dlls.  S,04C,932  6<4 

And  the  amount  of  notes,  with  similar  pi  dgt  s, 
which  had  been  discounted  within  the  tine  afore- 
said, and  remained  unpaid  on  the  30th  July,  1 8 1 7, 
is  ...  .....  5,221,26?  <50 

Amount  of  the  above,  paid  off*  to  the  30th  Ju- 
( ly,  1817,  is  ...... 


2,815,66$  0*4 
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xxviiii 

Copy  of  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury , accompanying  and 

explaining  the  statement  of  the  specie  furnished  the  offices  at 

Boston  and  Neiv  Turk,  respectively. 

Bank  of  the  United  States  December  9th , 18l8. 

SIR,— Having,  in  my  letter  of  the  llih  ultimo,  accompanying 
the  statements  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  ofthel5th 
April  last,  observed,  that  “of  the  large  importations  of  specie  by 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  a great  expense,  not  one  dollar 
has  been  expended  south  or  west  of  Philadelphia,”  I have  now 
the  honor  to  transmit  a statement,  showing  the  amount  of  specie 
with  which  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  at  New  York  and 
Boston,  respectively,  have  been  supplied  since  their  establishment 
which,  you  will  perceive  considerably  exceeds  the  whole  pmount 
import,  d by  this  bank. 

This  specification  is  ■ xclusive  of  the  original  specie  partofthe 
capital  of  the  lank,  paid  into  the  offices  at  Boston  and  New  York, 
respectively,  and  of  vast  sums  paid  from  lime  to  time  in  specie,  at 
the  hank  and  its  southern  offices,  to  eastern  agents,  for  eastern 
banks  and  individuals.  Tin  re  is  no  distinct  account  of  the  sums 
thus  paid,  but  the  magnitude  and  frequency  of  the  demands  and 
transportation  of  the  specie  eastward,  are  facts  of  public  notorie- 
ty. It  is  also  exclusive  of  similar  drains  from  the  office  at  New 
York,  for  eastern  account. 

Subseqeritly  to  the  IPth  March  last,  when  the  directors  of  the 
office  at  Boston  came  to  the  resolution  of  refusing  to  pay  or  re- 
ceive on  deposit  (except  on  public  account)  any  of  the  notes  of  the 
corporation  made  payable  elsewhere,  they  were  collected  by  east- 
ern hanks  and  individuals,  in  order  to  draw  the  specie  from  the 
office  at  New  York,  or  the  bank  in  Philadelphia;  and  since  the 
general  restriction  by  the  board  of  directors,  on  the  28th  August 
last,  of  thp  payment  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  to  the  terms  of 
“the  contract,  promise,  or  undertaking,  therein  expressed,”  they 
hav>  been  presented  at  the  respective  places  of  payment,  or  ex- 
changed for  the  notes  of  other  banks  in  New  York  and  Philadel. 
pliia.  by  the  deposit  of  which  the  specie  has  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly drawn  from  this  bank. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant (Signed)  W.  JONES , president. 

The  honorable  IV.  H.  Crawford , 

Secretary  of  the  treasury , IVashingtoncity. 


Statemert  of  the  amount  of  specie  imported  by  the  Batik 
of  the  United  States , -with  its  costs  and  expenses , 
distinguishing  the  time  and  country  fom  which  each 
importation  was  made,  and  also  between  gold  and 
silver. 

[This  is  a very  large  table,  occupying  full  a half 
sheet  in.  the  official  documents — and,  believing 
that  every  useful  purpose  may  be  as  well  attained 
by  making  an  abstract  of  it  as  in  publishing  it  in 
exlenso , we  have  preferred  to  give  our  time  to  the 
former  rather  than  spare  the  room  for  the  latter. 

The  whole  amount  of  specie  imported  in  fifty 
vessels,  was  §7,311,750  50— of  which  there  was  in 
gold  the  value  of  nearly  §600,000 — about  one-half 
received  from  London,  and  the 'Other  half  from 
Lisbon — the  rest  was  in  silver. 

The  first  importation  arrived  in  the  U.  States  on 
30th  July,  1817 — the  last,  on  the  5th  Dec.  1818. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  places  from 
whence  and  at  which  the  vessels  arrived,  and  of  the 
specie  received  from  each  place: 


From 

At 

Nevv-York. 

At 

Philad’lp’a 

At 

Boston. 

At 

Baltimore. 

At 

Norfolk. 

Leghorn 

; 136,376  86 

46,119  92 

Lisbon 

297,422  90 

Gibraltar 

242,185 

70,000 

Jamaica 

1,352,991 

224,621  56 

300,000  00 

London 

716,141  11 

123,467  02 

Havre 

3,159,842  48 

186,600 

Antwerp 

101,200 

Bordeaux 

26,840 

Havanna 

327,929  28 

which,  severally  added  together,  makes  the  amount 
of  §7,311,750  50,  as  above  stated. 

Expenses  of  importation. 

Here  is  a long  statement  of  the  cost  and  charges 
of  importation,  including  freights  and  insurance — 
but  in  a general  way,  and  not  showing  the  particu- 
lars of  such  costs  and  charges;  the  aggregate  is, 

^ , , §244,035  26 

1 he  table  concludes  thus — 

The  foregoing  is  the  amount  of  the  cost 
and  expenses  actually  paid  by  the 


bank;  in  addition  to  which,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  estimate  of  the  loss  of 
premium,  and  of  interest  which  the 
bank  has  sustain ed  by  the  importa- 
tion of  specie: 

1st.  Of  the  premium,  (at  the  rate  at 
which  the  bills  were  then  selling) 
on  the  amount  of  its  funds  in  L m- 
don,  applied  to  the  reimbursement, 
agency,  interest,  &c.  of  the  specie 
imported  in  the  thirteen  vessels 
first  mentioned  147»130  57 

2d.  O 'five  months  interest  on  the  sum  of 
§4,227,845  25,  allowing  3 months 
from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the 
time  of  maturity  of  bills  remitted 
to  London,  in  payment  for  specie, 
and  two  months  for  the  shipping 
and  transit  of  the  specie  to  the  U. 

States,  105,696  13 

3d.  Of  the  premium  on  the  amount  of 
the  balance  of  specie  imported  to 
this  date,  say  §3,791.389  13  cents, 
at  |ths  per  cent,  28,435  42 


And  the  real  cost  and  expenses  are,  §525,297  38 
(j^All  the  contracts  for  specie  appear  to  have 
been  made  in  London,  except  one  with  Thuret  & 
Co.  of  Paris,  for  nearly  half  a million,  Thos.  Wilson 
&,  Co.  we  e t : e ch  ef  agents  in  London;  Baring, 
Brothers  & Co.  and  Reid,  Irving  and  Co.  were  in- 
ti rested  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole.] 

XXIX. 

Agreement  between  the  bank  and  Messrs.  Baring  for  the  purchase 
of  spede. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  hank  of  the 
United  States,  held  the  29th  April,  1817,  the  following  coutract 
was  laid  before  the  board: 

Directors  present,  29tli  April,  1817. 

W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Willing,  Savage, 

Butler.  Leiper,  Goddard, 

Ralston,  Evans,  Connelly, 

Price,  M’Euen, 

Agreement  made  this  12th  day  of  March, in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1817,  between  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  by  their  attorney  in  fact,  John  Sergeant,  of 
the  one  part,  and  Alexander  Baring,  Henry  Baring,  Thomas  Nix- 
on, John  Deacon,  and  Swinton  C.  Holland,  in  copartnership,  under 
the  firm  of  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co,  and  Thomas  Reid,  John  Ir- 
ving, George  Irving  and  John  Rae  Reid  in  copartnership,  under 
the  firm  of  Reid,  Irving  and  Co.  of  the  other  part. 

1.  The  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  and  engage  to 

leqd  to  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty  five  thousand,  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. equal 
to  three  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars, 
(estimating  each  dollar  at  four  shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling) 
from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  till  the  first  day  of  January  1819 , 
at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum;  to  be  computed  from 
the  dateof  this  agreement  and  to  be  paid  in  London  half  yearly, 
the  first  payment  of  interest  to  be  made  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
September  next.  ^ 

2.  The  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  and  engage  to  de- 
liver to  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  these  presents,  the  aforesaid  amount  or  sum  of  three 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars  as  follows, 
that  is  to  say— not  less  than  one  half  thereof  in  good  Spanish  dol- 
lars, of  full  weight  and  standard  fineness,  and  the  remaining  half, 
either  in  the  same  kind  of  dollars,  or  in  the  gold  coins  of  Poriu- 
gal,  France  or  Spain,  of  the  present  standard, such  gold  coins  to  be 
estimated  and  received  at  the  follow  ing  rates  to  wit:  the  gold  coins 
of  Portugal  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every  twenty  seven  grains; 
the  gold  coins  of  France,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  every  twen- 
ty seven  and  a half  gains,  and  the  geld  coins  of  Spain  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  for  every  twenty  eight  a id  a half  grains  The  said 
amount  or  sum  of  three  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  five 
thousand  dollars  in  the  description  of  coin  aforesaid;  to  be  deli- 
vered to  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the  bank  JJnitt-il 
States,  within  the  aforesaid  period  of  six  months,  in  the  United 
States,  free  of  all  charge,  at  some  one  or  more  of  the  following 
ports,  to  wit:  Philadelphia,  New  York.  Boston  or  Baltimore, it  be- 
ing clearly  understood  and  agreed,  that  the  afoTesaid price  or  sum 
offour  shillings  and  eight  pence  sterling  the  dollar,  is  to  he  in  full 
of  all  charges  of  whatsoever  kind,  as  well  11.  r the  negociation.  as 
for  obtaining,  shipping,  and  delivering  the  said  amount  of  three 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  afore- 
said description  of  coin. 

3.  Itis  also  understood  and  agreed,  that  if  anv  pit  ofthe  said 
amount  of  three  millions,  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand 
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dollars  should  be  delivered  at  the  ports  aforesaid,  or  either  of 
them  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  penod  ot  six  " 

within  the  period  of  nine  months  from  the  date  of  l>  « 
riient,  the  same  shall  be  received  by  the  said  parties  of  the  fiwt 
part;  but  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  shall  allow  to  thesa> 
parties  of  the  first  part,  interest  thereupon  at  the  rate  ol  nve  pe 

cent,  per  annum,  to  be  computed  from  the  expiration  of  the  saia 
period  of  six  months  totlietimeof  the  delivery;  but  it  is 
pressly  understood  and  agreed,  th..t  the  said  parties  of  the  mst 

part,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  t.ound  to  receive  on  account « 

Sfjs  agreement,  any  part  of  the  said  amount  or  sum  after  the  ex 
pi  ration  or  the  said  period  of  mne  months  from  the  date  of 

aeliver  the  whole  am.unt  cofttacttO  lot  u '»'"«« "] L 
t ho,  ease,  the  be  eSnsideJed  as  limit 

cd  ft  m .hc  h^  --?g  ■*  S?  Mount  or  sun,  that  sWI  be  so  de- 
ed  from  the  beginning,  I shillings  and  eight  pence 

livered,  ^timapng thq  second  part  shall  forthwith 
£Soathe  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  a proportionable  part 
of  th  certificates  of  funded  debt,  fcnd  powers  deposited  gs  pro- 
•d  jc  -l.h  rWth  article;  that  is  to  say,  one  dollar  of  funded 
and  If  before  that  ti.ne.oy 
dent,  lor  ,v  y . jj  jiave  been  made  by  the  said  parties  of 

Si7 first  part  on  account  of  thr  said  loan,  the  excess  of  such  inte- 
mt  bJUnd  what  ought  to  have  been  paid,  having  regard  to  the 
amount  of  cohi  delivered,  shall  be  placed  to  their  credit  or.  account 

S' Th^sS  parlies  of  the  first  part,  hereby  engage  and  agree 
to  and  with  the  sai  l parties  of  the  second  part,  that  the  said  par- 
tits^f  Uie  second%art.,  well  and  faithfully  performing  their  en- 
C'.c-ni  ns  and  agreements  aforesaid,  they  will,  op  or  before  the 
said  first  of  January,  1819,  well  and  faithfully  repay  to  them,  (lie 
said  parties  of  the  seeond  part,  the  amount  of  the  said  loan  with 
the  arrears  of  interest,- that  may  remain,  if  any  there  shall  be, 
such  repayment  to  be  made  in  London;  and  that  in  the  mean 
tin-  thev  will  nay  in  London,  to  the  said  parties  ot  the  second 
Lit ’the  interest  upon  the  said  loan,  half  yearly,  at  the  rate  of  five 
Ber  cent,  per  annum,  computing  tlte  »je  from  t ie  date  of  these 

presents,  IS  that  the  first  payment  shall  be  made  on  the  12th  of 
Septembennxt.^  repayment  of  the  said  loan,  at  the  time  and  in 
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the*  manner  hereinbefore  stipulated,  th*  said  parties  of  the  first 
oart  scree  and  engage  to  deposit  as  a pledge,  certificates  of  six 
ner  cent,  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  three 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars,  with  suf- 
ficm  nt  powers  of  transfer;  am!  it  is  understood  and  agreed,  that  if 
the  said  parties  of  the  first  part  shall  not  in  spme  manner,  have 
provided  fifteen  days  before  the  said  first  of  January,  1819,  for 
the  repayment  of  the  said  loan,  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part 
may  proceed  tosellthe  said  funded  debt  for  their  reimbursement, 
for  the  best  prices  they  can  obtain. 

i 7.  It  is  understood  ard  agreed,  that  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  paying  off  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  said  loan,  before  the  said  first  day  January,  1819. 
giving  two  months  notice,  and  ol  withdrawing  a proportionable 
part  of  the  deposit  or  pledge,  and  from  the  tune  of  any  such  pay- 
ment the  inter  st  shall  cease  upon  the  amount  so  paid  off. 

8.  I he  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  agree  and  engage  to  and 
•with  the  said  parties  of  the  first  part,  that  the  said  parties  of  the 
first  part  paying  off  any  portion  of  the  said  loan  in  manner  afove- 
&aid  they  will  immediately  restore  t®  the  said  parties  ofthe  first 
aart  a proportionable  part  of  the  certificates  of  United  States 
.und’ed  debt,  at  the  rate  aforesaid,  and  of  the  powers  of  transfer 
accompanying  the  same,  and  that  the  said  parties  ofthe  first  part, 
paving  off  and  discharging  the  whole  of  the  said  loan  as  herein- 
before stipulated,  they  will  well  and  faithfully  restore  the  whole 
ofthe  said  certificates  of  funded  debt,  and  the  powers  of  transfer 

accompanying  the  same. 

9.  For  the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  and  singular  the 
stipulations,  articles  and  agreements  hereinbefore  contained,  the 
parties  bind  th' mselyes  mutually  to  each  other  firmly  by  these 
presents. 

■ In  witness  whereof  they  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their 
bands  and  seals,  the  dav  and  vear  first  above  written. 

XXX. 

Resolution  allowing  compensation  to  Mr.  Sergeant 
At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

November  29th,  1818. 
Present.  W.  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Buchanan,  Ralston, 

Willing,  Sergeant. 

Smith,  Bohlen, 

Lei  per,  Evans, 

Boyd,  Eyre, 

Goddard,  Butler, 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  John  Sergeant, 
esquire,  for  his  services  as  the  agent  of  this  bank,  be  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  include  all  his  expenses,  together  with  the  com- 
pensation and  expenses  of  his  assistant;  and  that  if  he  shall  be 
employed  on  the  business  of  said  agency,  fora  longer  -period 
than  twelve  months,  he  shall  be  allowed  a pro-rata  compensa 
tion. 

XXXI 

Resolution  authorizing  offices  to  discount  on  pledged,  stock. 

Extract  from  the  minutes , 25th  July , 1817, 


Lloyd, 
Rodney, 
Wetberill, 
M’Eu*;n, 


Present,  W.  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Ralston,  Evans,  Savage, 

Willing,  Wetberill,  Goddard, 

Bohlen,  Eyre,  Connelly, 

Lei  per,  M'Euen,  Bolton. 

Whereas,  it  may  be  convenient  and  desirable  to  stockholders  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  other  persons  holding  funded 
debt  ofthe  United  States, \ to  obtain  temporary  loans  upon  their 
notes  made  payable  to  the  cashier  ofthe  office  of  discount  and 
deposit  at  the  place  of  their  residence, and  secured  by  a pledge  of 
stock  of  this  bank,  or  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  par 
value  thereof,  equal  to  the  amount  ofthe  required  loan;  be  it 
therefore  resolved,  that  the  offices  of  this  bauk  be  respective!  y 
authorized  to  grant  such  loans,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  this 
board;  that  the  weekly  statements  of  such  offices  shall  exhibit  the 
amount  of  such  loans  distinct  from  the  amount  of  bills  and  notes 
discounted:  and  that  blank  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer  and 
sell  the  stock  or  debt  so  pledged,  in  conformity  to  the  powers  used 
for  similar  loans  obtained  of  this  bank,  but  with  such  modifica- 
tion as  the  substitution  of  the  offices  for  the  bank  may  .require, be 
transmitted  to  the  offices  respectively  for  that  purpose. 

XXXII. 

Circular,  respecting  payment  of  third  instalment , by  which  notes 
are  agreed  to  be  received,  arid  interest  is  directed  to  be  charged. 

Bank  ofthe  United  States,  May  — , 1817, 
SIR— You  will  please  to  cause  the  enclosed  notice  to  be  pub- 
lished at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  first  of  July  next,  in  two 
newspapers  printed  at  each  ofthe  places  for  which  your  office  is 
designated  as  the  place  of  payment  of  tile  third  instalment  of  the 
capital  subscribed  at  those  places  respectively,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive in  conformity  to  the  said  notice,  and  at  the  rates  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  payments  which  may  be  tendered 
i account  thereof. 

It  is  not  intended  to  exact  from  the, subscribers,  the  actual 
payment  of  the  specie  proportion  in  com,  provided  they  tender  to 
you  an  equivalent  amount  in  the  notes  of  this  bank,  or  any  of 
its  offices,  which  may  be  then  payable  on  demand,  or  of  any  bank 
in  your  place,  which  is  known  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie  on  de- 
mand. 

Should  the  payments  on  account  of  the  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  of  the  bank,  which  you  are  authorised  to  receive,  be  in 
any  case  delayed  after  the  first  of  July  next,  you  will  not  grant  a 
receipt  for  any  such  payment  until  the  interest  from  the  first  of 
July  next,  to  the  day  of  actual  payment  be  also  paid,  on  the  whole 
amount,  ifthe  instalment  ofthe  whole  shall  be  paid  in  coin;  and. 
on  the  specie  part  only,  if  the  funded  debt  proportion  shall  be  so 
transferred  to  the  bank,  as  to  convey  to  it  the  interest  thereon, 
from  the  1st  of  July. 

The  enclosed  order  will  enable  you  to  procure  from  the  com- 
missioners ofthe  hank  the  transcript  of  the  original  subscription 
hooks, and  such  other  documents  in  relation  to  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  second  instalment,  as  may  be  necessary  to  regulate 
the  receipts  on  account  of  the  third  instalment.  The  stockholders 
are  requested  to  produce  the  cojnmissioners  receipts  for  the  pay- 
ments which  have  been  made,  or  the  certificates  of  stock  which 
may  have  been  issued  in  lieu  thereof;  and  it  i3  extremely  desira- 
ble that  they  should,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
want  of  these  references  will  occasion,  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
stock  account  of  the  bank;  but  their  production  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indispensable  to  the  receipts  of  such  payments  as  may 
be  tendered,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  authority  of  the 
party  to  claim  a distinct  receipt  for  any  such  payment. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  obt.  serv’t* 

, president. 

— , president , office  B.  U.  S.  at 

XXXII  A 

Blank form  of  transfer  stock  to  obtain  discounts. 

Know  all  men  by  ihese  presents,  that  whereas  have  ob- 
tained a discount  from  the  bank  ofthe  United  States,  on pro- 
missory note  bearing  date  the  - — day  of 181  , for  the  sum 

of , payable  in  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof,  and have 

agreed  to  pledge belonging  to , the  certificates  whereof 

have  been  delivered  to  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  previous  to  the  execution  hereof,  for  securing  ;«s  well  the 
payment  of  the  same,  as  the  payment  of  any  other  discount  that 

may  hereafter  obtain  from  the  said  bank:  Now  know  ye,  that 

in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  for  value  received, 

hereby  assign  all  — — interest  in  the  said  stock  to  the  cashier  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  trust  and  for  the  purposes  a- 

foresaid,  and do  authorize  and  empower  the  said  cashier, in 

person  or  by  substitute,  to  transfer  the  said  stock  to  the  president, 
directors  and  company  ofthe  said  bank  atany  time  they  shall  de- 
mand the  same  of -,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  for  the  like 

purposes,  and  in  default  of  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  note,  or 
in  the  default  of  the  payment  of  any  other  note  on  which here- 
after may  obtain  a discount, do  authorize  and  empower  the 

said  cashier,  or  th®  said  president,  directors  and  company,  in  case 
the  said  stock  shall  be  then  standing  in  their  names,  in  person  or 
by  substitute,  to  sell, assign,  and  transfer  unto  any  person  or  per- 
sons, as  much  of  the  said  stock  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  what- 
ever may  be  due  on  the  aforesaid  note,  or  any  other  note  to  be 
discounted  as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  necessary  expenses  at- 
tending the  same.  In  witness  whereof have  hereunto  set 

baud  anil  seal  the  — — day  of  — in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and . 

Sealed  and  delivered  \ 

in  the  presence  ofy  L.  S. 

Be  it  known,  that  on  the day  of— — - , A.  D.  1*1  , before  me 

Clement  C.  Biddle;  esquire,  notary  public  for  th^  commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  personally 
appeared above  named,  and  acknowledged  the  above  assign- 

ment and  letter  of  attorney  to  be  — — act  and  deed. 
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In  testimony  whereof.  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix- 
ed my  notarial  seal,  the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

XXX  II. 

Resolution  authorising  the  preside at  and  cashier  to  renew  notes  on 
stock. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— 

September  30th,  1817. 

Present.  W.  Jones,  president. 

Messrs.  R*itl**r,  L-iper,  Brvin, 

Girard,  Evans,  Go-Mart, 

"Willing,  Evre,  Fisli-r. 

Bolden,  M’Euen,  Connelly. 

Savage,  Bolton, 

On  motion. 

Resolved.  That  thp  pr-  sident  and  cashier  he  authorized  to  dis- 
count for  therene.wal  of  such  notes  as  may  become  due  between 
discount  days  on  stock,  until  otherwise  directed. 

XXYIV 

Resolution  authorizing  substitution  of  note  of  purchaser  of  stock. 
At  a meeting  of  the  president  aud  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States: 

November  6th , 1818. 
Present.  W.  JONES,  president 


yvvv-Tt 

Resolution  requiring  reduction  of  discounts  on  pledge  d stock , above 
its  par  value,  or  the  substitution  of  stock  at  par. 

At  a tnc  ting  of  the  president  aud  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States: 

October  2Cth.  1818. 
Present,  W JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Willing,  Evans,  Coult  r Lid.  , 

Connelly.  Leip.  r.  M Eu- -i.  Lippinemt  Goddard. 

Resolved.  That  the  cashiers  of  the  respeefiv-  oflie.s,  ar  which 
discounts  on  the  ^oUatf'nl  security  of  stock  of  this  may  have 
hen  granted,  he  instruct-  d to  inform  those  who  ;nav  have  horrow- 
cd  at  a rate  exceeding  the  par  v;.lue  thereof,  that  a mlucti  m of 
twenty  five  per  cent,  of  the  excess  wi'l  be  required  #-verv  sixty 
days,  until  the  whole  of  the  said  excess  shall  be  extinguish..-':  ur 
tuat  anv  such  borrower  may.  at  his  option,  pledge  such  at  a 'ct.fi- 
onal  amount  of  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  stock  of  this 
bank  at  th?  par  value  thereof,  as  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
such  excess. 

XXV  ix 

Resolution  appointing  a committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
an  agency  in  Europe , to  pay  bank  dividends. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 


Messrs.  Butler,  Evans,  Cor.n-ITy, 

Lei  per,  M’Euen,  Willing. 

Price,  Savage,  Coulter. 

Bolden,  Goddard,  Lippincott. 

Lisle.  Bolton, 

On  motion. 

Resolved.  That  the  president  and  cashier  h°  authorized,  in  all 
cases  when  required  by  th-  p-*rty,  to  substitut-  th'  note  and  liy-j 
potbecati  .n  of  the  person  to  whom  the  stock  mav  be  transferred, 
and  on  which  loans, at  par  hav  ■ been  mad-  by  this  bank. 

XXXV 

Resolution  authorizing  discounts  on  stock  at  125  dolls,  per  share. 

Ar  n meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  le- 
aded States: 

August  26.  1817- 

Present:— W.  Jones,  President, 

Messrs.  Girard  Willing  Leiper  Savage,  Cornu  My 
Butler  Smith  Evans  Guddart,  Bolton 

Ralston  Hohlen  Eyre.  Fisher, 

Resolved,  That  the  substitution  of  money  in  li-u  of  funded  debt, 
in  tb- ■ payments  to  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  and  th  r—  , 
demption  o'"  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  the  funded  debt,  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  stock,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  renders  it  necessary  to  extend  the  discounts  of  the  bank,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  monied  capital.  in  order  to  afford 
a reasonable  dividend  to  the  stockholders;  that  as  no  better  secu- 
rity can  be  offered  than  the  stock  of  the  bank,  at  a safe  and  rea- 
sonable valuation,  and  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
banks  in  New  York.aud  elsewhere,  have  loaned  upon  the  stock  of 
this  bank  at  the  rat-  of  120  dollars  ppr  share,  and  perhaps  more, 
and  » course,  that  little  or  none  can.  under  the  existing  regula- 
tion, be  expected  to  be  off-red  to  this  bank,  when  the  actual 
market  value  is  so  much  above  par:  therefore,  it  is  expedient,  that  I 
the  loans  on  the  stock  of  the  bank  be  extended  t<-  the  rate  of  125 
dollars  per  share,  upon  notes  to  that  amount,  with  two  approved 
names.* 

XXXVI. 

Resolution  to  discount  on  bonds  after  the  20 th  February,  1817,  paya- 
ble in  notes  of  specie  paying  banks. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  hank  of  the 
United  States— 

January  9fA,1817.  j 


Willing,  Lloyd,  Chatincey 
Li  per,  Evans,  Whetlierill, 


United  State! 

November  7th,  1815. 

Present,  W JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Butler,  Buchanan,  Ralston,  Price 

Smith,  Bohle-n, 
M'Eii'-'h  Savage. 

Eyre,  Bryan,  Boyd,  Goddard,  D , ne!'. 

Mr.  I)  A.  Smith  If- red  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adout-d: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  tak-  into  ennside- 
ration  the  propriety  of  establishing  an  agency  in  Loud,,  •*-  tb;  the 
payment  of  the  dividends  upon  such  proportion  o‘  th-  capital 
stock  of  this  bank,  as  may  be  held  by  persons  r siding  in  Eur-ioe; 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  report  to  the  board  on  Monday,  the* 
2.5th  i -slant. 

Messrs.  Ralston,  Price,  Willing,  Bolden  anil  Evre,  were  ap- 
pointed. 


xu 

Report  of  committee  unfavorable  to  an- agency  in  England  to  pay 
bank  devidentls. 

At  a meeting  of  th-  pr-sident  and  directors  of  th- hank  of  the 
United  States,  h -Id  20th  November,  1816,  the  following  report  of 
a committee  was  considered,  viz: 

Present,  W.  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard.  Leii.er,  Loyd.  H-»Ii|-n,  Willing. 

Astor,  Rodney,  Evans,  S-rg  ant,  G.el  ar  I. 

Buchanan,  M Euen.  Kyre,  TV. -yd. 

Livingston,  Smith,  Butler,  Wetherill. 

The  committee,  appointed  to  tr-k  - i • . - o con-id  ration  the  propriety 
cf  establishing  an  ag  nev  in  London,  to  nrovide  for  th,  pav- 
ment  of  th-.*  dividends  rn»  the  portion  of  th-  capital  sr.  ■ i.  held 
by  persons  residing  in  Europe,  and  to  whom  was  vefern  d a let- 
ter from  James  Renwick,  esq.  beg  leave  to  R port— 

That,  in  considering  the  so  qect  of  >n  ag-  cy  for  payiogthe 
dividends  in  Europe,  the  advantages  to  be  d "rived  by  -"rii  -ncli;  '* 
the  value  of  the  shar-ts  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank,  an  ' h« 
probable  efFect  which  such  a measure  would  have  on  reducing  the 
rats  of  exchange,  by  inducing  capitalists  to  inv<  st  Bn k*  funds  in 
the  stock. and  thereby  facilitating  the  resumption  o!  speck-pay* 
tnents, have  been  dnly  apprecia’ed;  an  I nothing  hut  a s rious  ap- 
prehension that,  under  the  existing  unfavorable  balance  of  trade, 
a heavy  loss  would  probably,  accrue  to  th  * bank,  could  influence 
th*5*  Committee  to  decline  the  unqualified  r com  n*  ndafion  of 


That  the  board  taking  a deliberate  view  of  the  present ' snc}l  agency  But  iff  as  it  is  supnosed,  a consider*!)]'  additional  sum 
•tive  resources  of  the  bank,  and  of  th..-  disposition  and;  ,t0  l"e  nominal  dividends  would  be  necessary  to  male  • payments 


Resolved , 

and  prospective _ _ . . 

means  exhibited  by  the  government  to  aid  the  operati  -ns  of  the  'n  Europe,  there  would  justlv  be  great  cause  of  com 
bank,  and  sustain  its  efforts  to  facilitate  th-  fiscal  measures  of  the  j part  of  the  A merican  stockholder.  To  remit,  h owe 
treasury 

that  the  bank  will  be  enabled  to  afford  the  requires  taciiities  during 
the  period  mentioned  by  the  secretary;  and  to  this  end,  tht  bank 
and  its  branches  will,  from  the  26th  of  February,  to  the  1st  of  July  P'"opri  tors  of  th.-  stock,  as  well  as  for  the  hank, 
next,  discount  approved  bills  on  notes  not  having  more  than  sixty  In  considoring  the  proposition  of  Mr.  R -nwick. 


susiaui  its  minis  iu  lam  male  lie  nscai  measures  ot  Ule  »*“*-  *'*  >**r  «-»siihi'i  siuckiioui-t.  in  r--mir.  uiwevti,  cm,  umi- 
and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  is  of  opinion,'  10  England  for  the  account  of  the  hold  rs  of  tin  stock  in 

ank  wi;!  be  enabled  to  afford  the  required  facilities  during  Europe,  cannot,  in  th  * opinion  of  your  committ-e,  he  <d>|.-ited 

to;  for  which  purpose,  an  agent  might  b - appointed  to  act  for  the 


as  the  r gent 


days  to  run,  and  mad-*  payable  in  specie,  or  note*  of  the  bank  of  th-  of  Messrs,  llr  id,  Irving  and  Co.  of  London,  to  supply  the  bank 
United  States,  or  other  banks  actually  paying  specie  for  their  withteh  millions  of  dollars  in  sped*.  the  committee  •*.  r Id  -,9 
notes  on  demand,  for  those  who  may  have  bonds  to  pay  during  j n?ake  tlu  following  inquiries  of  that  gentleman,  viz— 

that  period,  on  account  of  the  revenue  arising  from  imports  in  the  Tr“** ”‘“p - 1 ’ 

principal  commercial  cities. 

XXXVIT. 

Resolution  rating  public  funded  debt  at  par,  tnstead  of  90. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  disp'  used  with? 
the  United  States—  " * 

May  20 th,  18 17. 

Present,  W.  Jones,  president. 

Messrs-  Girard  Willing  Bryan  Goddard  Fisher 

Butler  Bidden  Con-lly  Evans  Price 

Bowne  Leiper  Ralston 

Savage. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  this  hoard,  as  di-'  .i,*„  i 

wets  that  the  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  United  Slat  s shall  he  of"llKVn ^ ,0?t'  f l'-0*?"1  ten  m'l‘ 

rat-d  at  90  per  cent,  he  rescinded,  and.  until  oil)  rwist  diivred.the  the  ha  k i > F - pt^cie,  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  agency  ut 

«ie,!St»tiarha11,  *“  * 8UCUre  ^ pay,”e,U  °fROte&’ i>e  To  the  fhurth^mt'  the  commission  for  negociating  * loan, 

* * w.iotd  be  th*  same  as  pair!  by  the  late  ba  d:  of  tb*  United  State*, 

......  . ‘ and  other  foreign  convsuo»d  ms  for  accepting  in  advance,  tie- 

•Note  by  the  committee.— The  practical  coftstruction  given  to  gt>cnmig  loans,  and  procuring  specie,  that  it  is  os-enai 

th*s  resolution  was,  that  an  endorser  was  required,  and  was  held  would  a omit  to p-r  e-u.  oi.  ib  w'm!.*  «>fth.-  uans-icrio  -« 

liab.e  omy  for  the excccsabovo  the  par  value uf  th?  stock.  1 "Ihe  proposition,  as  contained  in  M r.  Benwick’s  letter,  apjiears 


In  th-*  event  of  an  arrangement,  can  the  pledge  of  stock  de  dis- 
: pensed  with? 

Can  a lower  price  he  named,  at  which  the  specie  would  be  fur* 
! nished? 

Can  th*.  condition  of  future  exclusive  agency  for  the  bank  be 
■pi.nsed  with?  » 

A-<don  what  terms  would  a loan  be  m g u*iated,to  be  remitted 
I in  specie,  or  drawn  for.  at  the  option  of  th-  bank? 

| Mr.  R-nwiek  rr;»lied  to  th<-  first  inquiry,  that  the  pledge  of 
j stock  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

j To  the  second,  that  lie  was  not  authorized  to  conclude  any  con* 

1 tract  but  at  the  price  of  four  shillings  and  eight  pence  {As.  3d)  per 
dollar. 

th* 
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to  be  the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  contract  for 
the  specie.  It  also  is  the  impression  of  Mr.  Kenwick,  from  ad- 
vices lately  received  from  the  house  in  London,  that  there  is  lit- 
tle liepe  of  obtaining-  any  large  supplies  of  specie  on  better  terms 
than  those  they  offer. 

The  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  ot  ac- 
complishing an  object  $o  well  calculated  to  inspire  public  confi- 
dence, as  the  importation  pf  a large  sum  in  specie;  and  they  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  several  of  the  state  banks  will  be  desirous 
of  a participation  jn  an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  which,  in  its 
operation  on  the  public  mind,  would  have  the  same  salutary  influ- 
ence'as  if  the  whole  was  confined  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  benefit,  however,  to  be  derived'from  the  measure,  vyill, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  very  much  depend  upon  the 
promptitude  with  which  an  attention  is  given  to  this  object. 

The  committee,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  submit,  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  board,  the  following  resolutions,  viz — 

Resolved , That  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  establish  an 
agency  in  England,  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  upon  such 
portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  as  may  be  held  by  per- 
sons residing  in  Europe,  but  upon  terms  that  will  preserve  the 
n»n!  from  contingency,  either  in  the  purchase  or  price  of  ex- 
change. 

Resolved,  That  the  proposition  made  by  James  ^enwick,  esq.  on 
pehall  of  Messrs.  Reid,  Irving  and  Co.  of  London,  to  supply  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  specie,  though  much  to  he  appreciated  in  some 
particulars,  cannot,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  acceded  to 
by  this  bank. 

Resolved,  That  this  bank  will  pursue  prompt  and  efficient  mea- 
sures, to  import  into  the  United  States  from  Europe  a sum  in  spe- 
cie, not  exceeding  five  millions  of  dollars, 

XU 

Resolution  respecting  establishment  of  agency  in  England  to  pay 
bank  dividends. 

At  a meeting  0f  the  president  aud  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— 


November  28th,  1816. 


Messrs.  Girard, 
Smith, 
Astor, 
Evans, 
M‘Euen 
Bryan, 
Butler, 


Present,  W.  JONES,  president. 


Buchanan, 

Bolden, 

Eyre, 

Livingston, 

Goddard, 

Boyd, 

Ralston, 


Willing, 

Lei  per, 

Sergeant, 

Rodney, 

Lloyd, 

Wetherill. 


The  hoard  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  postpon- 
ed on  the  26th  instant;  which  being  amended,  was  as  follows,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  at  this  time  to  establish  an  agen- 
cy in  England,  for  payment  of  the  dividends  on  such  portion 
of  the  capital  stock  of  this  bank,  as  may  be  held  by  persons  resid- 
ing in  Europe;  and  that  John  Sergeant,  esquire,  be  instructed  to 
make  such  arrangements  for  the  payment  there,  at  the  par  of  ex- 
change, at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  bank. 

And  on  the  question,  “shall  the  resolution  as  amended  pass?” 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called  for.  and  were  as  follows,  viz. 

YEA§.— Messrs.  Buchanan.  Sergeant,  Smith,  Leiper,  Evans, 
Wetherill,  Eyre,  M Euen,  Bryan,  Goddayd  and  Jones,  president. 


NAYS,— Messrs.  Girard,  Butler,  Astor,  Ralston,  Willing,  L!»yd, 
Bolden,  Rodney,  Livingston  and  Boyd.— 10. 

So  the  resolution  as  amended,  was  adopted. 

The  following  letter  from  John  Donnell, esq.  was  read,  and  or- 
dered to  be  entered  on  the  minutes,  viz. 

Rensham's,  28 th  November,  1816. 
SIR)— Understanding  that  a question  will  be  raised  this  day,  as 
to  the  payment  at  par  of  the  dividends  when  due,  on  such  part  of 
$he  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  may  be  owned  in 
Europe,  and  convinced  that  tbe  interest  of  the  stockholders  will 
be  promoted  by  deciding  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  I feel 
infinite  solicitude  to  record  my  vote  upon  the  question.  Not- 
withstanding therefore,  my  severe  indisposition  , I will  proceed  to 
the  bank  for  this  purpose,  unless  my  vote  can  be  received  in  my 
chamber,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  board.  Will  you  then  do 
ine  the  favor,  if  J cannot  be  indulged  in  the  alternative  of  voting 
by  letter,  or  in  my  chamber,  to  inform  me  when  the  question  is 
about  to  be  taken,  that  I may  obtain  lor  myself  the  high  gratifica- 
tion of  having  contributed  to  a decision,  which  more  thaq  any 
pther  yet  adopted,  will  procure  fqr  the  directors,  the  approbation 
anpffitpre  countenance  of  their  constituents?  The  measure  if  not 
how,  willjhereaftertoa  certainty  he  adopted,  and  I should  be  very 
unwilling  indeed,  that  any  part  of  its  merit  should  be  lost  by 
those  with  whom  I have  heretofore  acted,  and  whose  energetic 
and  liberal  administration  has  already  fceen  so  useful.  Although 
it  may  be  considered  superfluous,  I will  add,  that  1 do  not  expect 
to  buV  orsellany  stock  of  the  bank  of  t}>e  United  States;  what  I 
Own  % mean  to  keep;  but  I feel  it  my  imperative  dnty,  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  give  to  that  stock, its  highest  value,  and  as  soon  as 
possible. 

: I remain,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

‘ (Signed;  JOHN  DONNELL. 

Wm.  Jones,  esq.  presiden  t of  the  United  States  bank , 


InT^For  BOo  42?  see  next  page. 
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XLTV. 

Respecting  appropriations  of  500 ,000  dollars,  to  the  disposal  of  the 
president  and  cashier. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— 

August  5th,  1817. 

Present,  WILLIAM  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Willing,  Eyre,  Connelly, 

Butler,  Leiper,  MEuen,  Bolton. 

Williams,  Evans,  Goddard, 

Ralston,  Whetherill,  Fisher, 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  M'Euen— 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  cashier  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  on  the  stock  of  this  bank,  and  on  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the 
United  States,  reporting  to  the  board  at  each  subsequent  meet- 
ing. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— 

August  8 thy  1817. 

Present,  WILLIAM  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Ralston,  Eyre,  Fisher, 

Willing,  M‘Euen,  Connelly, 

Leiper,  Goddard,  Bolton, 

The  board  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution  moved 
by  Mr.  M Euen  at  the  last  meeting;  when,  on  motion,  the  same 
was  postponed,  in  order  to  introduce  the  following  substitute,  of- 
fered oy  Mr.  Connelly,  which  substitute  was  adopted,  as  follows, 
viz— 

Whereas,  it  may  frequently  occur,  that  after  'lie  discounts  for 
the  day  shall  have  been  closed,  there  may  still  remain  a balance 
of  the  income  unemployed,  or  it  maybe  thought  expedient  that 
tkediscounts  should  be  extended;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  board  will  place  at  the  disposal  ofthe  pre- 
sident and  cashier  a certain  sum,  wdiich  they  shall  be  authorized 
to  loan  exclusively  on  a deposit  of  stock  of  the  United  States,  or 
tliestockof  this  hank,  and  that  they  report  accordingly  to  the 
board,  at  the  next  meeting. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  board  directed, 
that  a sum  of  500,000  dollars,  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
president  and  cashier,  in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States: 

August  12/A,  1818. 

Present,  W.  JON  ES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Bohlen,  Eyre,  Goddard, 

Ralston,  Leiper,  M‘Euen,  Connelly, 

Willing,  Evans,  Savage,  Bolton. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  500,000  dollars  be  placed  under  tlie  control  of 
the  president  ami  cashier,  agreeably  tu  a resolution  of  the  board  of 
the  8 th  instant. 


September  2 d,  1817. 

Present,  WILLIAM  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Willing,  Evans,  Goddard, 

Butler,  Smith,  Eyre,  Fisher, 

Williams,  Bohlen,  Savage.  Connelly, 

Ralston,  Leiper,  Bryan,  Bolton.  ’ 

On  motion, 

Resoived,  That  500,000  be  placed  tinder  the  control  of  the  pre- 
sident and  cashier,  as  usual. 

September  5th,  1817. 
Present,  WILLIAM  JONES,  president, 

Messrs.  Butler,  Smith,  Evans,  Savage,  Bolton. 

Ralston,  Bohlen,  Eyfe,  Goddard, 

Willing,  Leiper,  M-Euen,  Connelly. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  500,000  dollars  be,  as  usual,  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  president  and  cashier. 

Septembei • 9, 1817. 

Present,  WILLIAM  JONES,  president. 

Messrs.  Girard,  Bohlen,  MTiuen,  Connelly, 

Ralston,  Leiper,  Goddard,  Bolton, 

Willing,  Eyre,  Fisher,  Butler. 

On  motion,- 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  cashier  be  authorized  to  dis- 
count tor  the  renewal  of  notes  on  stock,  which  may  fall  due  be- 
tween this  and  the  next  day. 


XLV. 

Abstract  of  the  price  of  Uniled  States’  bank  stock, 
from  Grotjan’s,  and  Day  and  Turner’s  Prices 
Current,  and  M‘Euen’s  statement. 
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XLVI. 

Paper  and  statements  relative  to  the  Richmond  office. 

Office  bank  U.  States,  Richmond,  January  6th,  1819. 

Dear  Sir,  In  answer  to  the  enquiries  contained  in  your  I- tier 
of  to-day.  I have  to  say,  that  no  draughts  have  been  granted  upon 
premium  at  this  office,  nor  any  regulations  adopted  upon  that 
subject,  nor  towards  the  regulating  of  < xchanjj  . further  than  a 
orderof  the  board  to  the  cashier,  to  comply  with  th-  resolution!, 
and  instructions  of  tlie  parent  bank  , of  tin- 28th  August  last,  ol 
which  you  have  copies,  and  which  order  has  be.-n  duly  attended  to. 
Nor  Inve  any  inland  lulls  (to  such  I understand  you  exclusively 
allude)  been  bought  or  sold  at  this  office.  So  n lew  inland  hills 
and  draughts  have  been  as  usual,  negoeiat-d  by  discount,  or  other- 
wise, und-  r circumstances  where  the  interest  of  the  institution  ren- 
dered it  expedient;  hut  the  business  of  drawing,  and  of  collections, 
ran  into  other  chatuitls,  and  wa.  relinquished,  after  the  receipt 
of  the  resolutions,  &<•.  ofth  28th  August- 

Inconsequence  of  some  conversation  relative  thereto,  I take 
this  opportunity  to  state,  that  under  what  siands  upon  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  hoard  of  directors  of  this  office,  of  the 
6thand25lli  August.  1SI7,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  but  which 
never,  in  my  opinion,  des1  rved  to  be  so  considered,  or  worthy  of 
record, (since  the  operation  they  direct  could  not  possibly  be  at- 
tended with  injury,  being  daily  suhjeet  to  the  observation  o'  its 
members,  and  we- kly  to  tlie  correction  of  the  board)  conditional 
loans  were  made,  for  a very  short  time,  to  about  50  or  60,000  dol- 
lars. 

The  discounting  for  the  term  of  four  montlis,  became  almost  in- 
stantly objectionable,  and  was  abandoned,  after  an  experiment  of 
only  three  weeks. 

1 am,  most  respectfully,  vour  ob’t  serv’t. 

J.  B.  DANDR1DGE,  Ow/ner. 

The  hon.  John  Tyler. 

You  will  please  pardon  the  hurry  with  which  you  se  > this  is  done. 
No.  2.  Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  6th  August , 18 17. 

Resolved,  That  the  cashier  of  this  office  be.  and  is  li-reby  au- 
thorized, to  lend  money  on  the  usual  terms,  not  exceeding  sixty 
days,  at  any  time,  when  application  nay  be  made,  upon  a deposit 
in  pl-dge  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  funded  debt,  or  stock 
of  th>-  j)ank  of  Virginia,  or  of  the  Farmers’  bank  of  Virginia;  and 
that  lie  be,  and  is  hereby  required  to  report  the  same  to  th  next 
board  succeeding,  anv  ioan  he  may  so  make.” 

No.  3.  Of  the  25th  August,  18 17. 

“"Resolved,  That  th.  cashier  of  this  office  he  authorized  to  dis- 
cern t,  for  a eriod  not  exceedingfour  months. on  notes  accompa- 
nied by  a pledge  of  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  par  ” 

N 4 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  on  Friday,  August  the  28th,  1818,  the  following  re- 
solution was  adopted,  viz— 

Resolved,  That  all  the  offices  of  this  bank  forthwith  cease  to 
pay.  or  receive  iu  payment,  or  on  deposit,  any  bills  or  notes  of  the 
corporation,  other  than  those  which  are  specially  made  payable 
at  the  said  offices  respectively,  unless  the  same  shall  he  tendered 
in  payment  due  to  the  United  Stat-  s 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  offices  respectively  cease  to  receive  and 
transmit  to  this  bank, or  any  of  its  offices,  any-  bill  or  notes  for 
collection,  unless  the  party  depositing  the  same  shall  agree  to  ac- 
cept payment  at  the  place  of  collection,  or  unless  the  office  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  receive,  and  the  party  depositing  the  same, 
shall  allow  a reasonable  compensation  for  remitting  the  amount 
to  the  office  where  such  bill  or  note  shall  have  been  deposited; 
but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  offices,  to  decline  rec.  iving  bills  or 
draughts  for  collection,  when  it  may  be  considered  incompatible 
with  the  interest  of  the  bank. 

Stc.  3 That  the  said  offices  forthwith  cease  to  draw  on  this 
bank,  or  on  each  other,  unless  for  the  proceeds  of  bills  or  notes 
founded  on  real  business  transactions,  and  purchased  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  exchange,  exclusive  of  the  discount  for  the  time  the 
same  may  have  to  run,  which  must  not  exceed  120  days,  including 
the  time  required  to  transmit  by  mail,  any  such  bill  or  note 
to  the  place  at  which  the  same  shall  be  payable;  unless  a premi- 
um equivalent  at  least  to  tbe  expense,  risk,  and  loss  of  time,  in 
cun\d  in  transmitting  specie  to  the  bank  or  tbe  offices,  (aTthe  case 
may  he)  on  which  such  draughts  may  be  drawn,  shall  lie  allowed 
lor  the same.  And  provided,  that  the  officas  w<  st  of  the  moun- 
tains,confine  their  exchange  operations  to  easterly  bills,  or  bills 
payable  at  New  Orleans;  and  draw  on  the  bank  and  its  offices  only 
zor  the  proceeds  thereof  and  for  no  other  object. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

JONA.  SMITH,  Cashier. 

Office  of  the  Bank  United  States  at  Richmond, 
7th  September.,  1818. 

' William  Jones,  esq.  president  bank  U.  States. 

Sir — The  board  of  directors,  at  the  same  time  that  they-  have 
resolved  to  direct  the  cashier  of  this  office  to  c6mply  with  the  in- 
structions contained  in  your  letter  of  the  28  th  ultimo,  and  the  re- 
solutions therein  enclosed,  feel  it  encumbent  on  them  to  state  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  board  of  directors  at  Philadelphia, 
for  their  consideration,  some  of  tbe  injurious  effects  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  board,  the  compliance  with  the  said  resolutions  and 
instructions  will  have  on  the  affairs  of  this  particular  office,  viz 

It  is  calculated  to  excite  a prejudice  against  this  bank 

It  will  circumscribe  the  circulation  of  our  paper,  and  create 
more  general  demand  for,  and  circulation  of,  the  paper  of  the 
state  banks. 

It  is  calculated  to  lessen  our  individual  deposits,  as  is  already 
experienced,  ami  it  will  embarrass  the  regular  mercantile  receipts 
and  remittances  now  in  train,  and  predicated  oa  our  former  ope- 
rations. 

And  it  may,  in  some  cases,  prevent  the  due  collection  of  moneys 


owmg  to  this  branch,  and  even  endanger  the  safety  of  some  ofth* 
debts,  by  canting  protests,  or  otherwise  injuring  private  credits. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  &c.  (Signed  by  orderof  the  l>oard.) 

JNO.  RICHARD, president  P.  T. 

xt.vn. 

^tate  of  the  number  of  shares  subscribed  at  the 
several  places  of  subscirption,  for  stock  in 
the  Bank  of  the  United  S ates,  with  the  propor- 

-n  of  shades  o v;tes  in. 
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Baltimore  hcul  more  than  l-4th  of  the  votes  atr 
torized;  she  had  less  than  1 -7 1 h of  the  shares,  (ex- 
cepting government  shares ;)  Philadelphia  had 
nearly  1-3  of  the'  shares,  and  about  2-9ths  of  the 
votes  authorized. 

*[n  Baltimore  there  were  1,1 72  shares  taken  in 
,172  names,  by  George  Williams,  as  attorney. 

xLvnr. 


Resolution  directing  post  notes  to  be  paid  out  as  pro* 
ceeds  of  discounts. 

At  a meeting1  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  10th  February,  1818, 

the  following  proposition  from -was 

read,  viz. 

Present,  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Butler,  Leiper,  Fisher,  Connelly,  Evans, 
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Bolton,  Ralston,  Wetherill,  Coni  er,  Price,  M’Eurn 
Lippincott,  Willing-,  Savage,  Lisle,  Bohlen,  God- 
dard. 

I propose  to  borrow  from  20,000  to  30,000  dol- 
lars in  post  notes,  payable  at  the  end  of  90  or  120 
days,  to  be  sent  to  New  Orleans,  and  to  pay  the 
same  amon t at  Philadelphia,  in  United  States  bank 
or  any  of  the  branches  of  said  bank,  at  the  ma- 
turity of  said  notes,  or  sixty  days  after;  the  last 
would  be  preferred.  The  security  for  the  pay- 
ment, the  counting  house  of worth 

$500, 000  will  be  bound,  as  I have  a powpr  to 
bind  them  in  such  an  arrangement.  Major 

— — _and  i have  a power  to  bind  him  and 

myself,  or  any  additional  security  that  may  be  re- 
quired inKentucky,  at  the  branch  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Whereupon  rosolved, 

That  a loan  of  20,000  dollars  be  granted  to  Mr. 

on,  the  security  offered  in  a note  payable 

at  this  bank,  at  60  days,  the  post  notes  to  be  drawn 
at  sixty  days  after  date. 

XL1X. 

Resolution  authorising  discounts  to  he  paid  in  post 

notes. 

At  a meeting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

January  oOth,  1817. 

Present,  W.  JONES,  President. 

Messrs.  Evans,  Goddard,  Girard,  Savage,  Fisher, 
Price,  Connelly,  Lawrence,  Wetherill,  Bower.,  Boh- 
len, Donnell,  Smith,  Eyre,  Cults,  Leiper,  Williams, 
M’Euen. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  the  board  of  directors  of  the  of- 
fice of  discount  and  deposit  at  Baltimore;  be  autho- 
rized to  gran:  discounts, to  the  amount  of  $100,000 
to  be  paid  in  post  notes  of  this  bank,  at  sixty  days 
date,  on  the  draughts  of  the  cashier  of  the  office,  for 
that  purpose;  and  to  be  transmitted  to,  and  at  the 
expense  and  risk  of,  the  party  applying,  by  this 
bank. 

L.  a. 

Resolution  for  the  purchase  of  funded  stock  for  go- 
vernment. 

At  a meeting  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States: 

June  24th,  181 7- 

The  board  having  under  consideration  the  argu- 
ments and  conclusion  of  the  honorable  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  exhibited  in  his  letter  of  the 
18th  instant,  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the 
board,  and  the  opinion  of  counsel  submitted  to  him, 
in  support  of  the  right  of  the  bank  to  sell  the  two 
millions  of  war  six  per  cent,  stock  in  London,  upon 
the  terms  of  redemption  expressed  on  the  face  of 
the  certificates,  came  to  the  following  determina- 
tion,, to  wit:  That  deprecating  the  ungracious  as- 
pect of  a litigation  with  the  government,  whose 
rights  and  authority  it  is  equally  the  disposition 
and  duty  of  the  board  to  respect  and  support;  and 
although  the  reasoning  upon  which  the  secretary 
rests  the  right  of  the  government,  in  the  case  in 
question,  has  failed  to  produce  conviction  in  the 
board,  yet  preferring  a partial  loss  to  the  unplea 
sant  and  unprofitable  collision  which  further  contro- 
versy would  produce;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved , That  the  board  accepts  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  behalf 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  will 
purchase,  as  the  agent  of  the  said  commissioners, 
two  millions  of  war  six  per  cent  stock  of  the  United 


States,  in  lieu  of  that  ordered  to  be  sold  in  London 
on  account  of  the  bank,  and  will  deliver  the  stock 
so  purchased  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid,  at  the 
par  value  thereof,  upon  condition  that  the  two 
millions  ordered  to  be  so'd  on  account  of  the  bank, 
shall  be  redeemable  only  at  the  periods  and  upon 
the  terms  specified  in  the  certificates  thereof. 

L-  h. 

(Copy.) 

Rank  of  the  United  States,  Sept.  \7lh,  1817. 

Sir — l have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith, 
twenly-six  certificates  of  funded  debt  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  agreeably  to  the  enclosed  account  and 
schedule,  amounting,  at  the  par  or  nominal  value 
thereof,  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  being  that  which 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  authorized  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to  purchase 
and  deliver  to  them,  (upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
stated  in  the  enclosed  account)  in  lieu  of  the  two 
millions  ordered  to  be  sold  in  London,  on  account 
of  the  bank:  the  par  value  of  the  funded  debt  now 
transmitted,  having  been  received  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  in  a draft  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  on  the  cashier  of  the  said  bank,  for 
two  millions  of  dollars,  dated  July  1st.  1817. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
your  obedient  serv*t  W.  JONES,  president. 

Hon.  JV.  II  Craivford, 

secretary  of  the  treasury,  Washington  city. 

Account  of  funded  debt  transferred  by  order  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  behalf  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund,  to  Thomas  T.  Tuck- 
er, treasurer  ot  the  U.  S.  in  trust  for  the  said  states; 
the  said  debt  having  been  purchased,  and  is  now 
delivered  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  specified 
in  the  following  copy  of  a resolution  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  United  States,  which  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  in  behalf  of  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  fund  has  recognized  and  confirm- 
ed. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  24th  June , 1817. 
Resolved,  That  the  board  accepts  the  alternative 
offered  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  behalf 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund;  and  will 
purchase,  as  the  agent  of  the  said  commissioners, 
two  millions  of  war  six  per  cent,  stock  of  the  U. 
States,  in  lieu  of  that  ordered  to  be  sold  in  Lon- 
don, on  account  of  the  bank,  and  will  deliver  the 
stock  so  purchased  to  the  commissioners  aforesaid, 
at  the  par  value  thereof:  upon  condition  that  the 
two  millions  ordered  to  be  sold  on  accoont  of  the 
bank  shall  be  redeemable  only  at  the  periods,  and 
upon  the  terms,  specified  in  the  certificates  there- 
of. 

L c. 

Cost  of  2,000,000  funded  stock , purchased  by  the 
bank  for  the  government. 

Cost  of  two  millions  of  war  six  per  cent,  stock, 
purchased  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as 
the  agent  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  pursuant  to  a resolution  of  the  board  of 
directors,  of  the  24th  of  June,  1817,  the  certifi- 
cates of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  on  the  17th  September,  1817. 
2,000,000  six  per  cents,  cost  $2,054,264  26 
Rank  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  VJth , 1818. 

LT. 

Letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  com - 
miiiee. 

Treasury  department,  4th  December,  1818, 
Sin,— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  inquiring 
whether  I have  any  information,  which  I think  pro- 
per to  communicate  to  the  committee,  appointed 
under  ihe  resolut.on  of  the  nouse  of  representatives, 
of  the  30th  ultimo; ) and  particularly,  whether 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  faithfully  per- 
formed its  engagements  to  the  government; — and 
whether  it  has  rendered  the  expected  facilities  in 
the  transmission  of  the  public  money, and  in  the  col- 
lection  of  the  du  ies  to  theUnited  States. 

In  reply  to  the  specific  inquiries  which  you  made 
I have  the  honor  to  state;  that  the  bank  has  cor 
rectly  discharged  the  duties  of  commissioners  of 
loans,  and  agents  for  the  payment  of  military  pen- 
sions, as  far  as  it  has  been  required  by  law. 

It  has  promptly  transmitted  the  public  money 
wherever  and  whenever  it  has  been  required  to 
perform  that  service.  It  is  presumed  that  the  fa- 
cilities expected  from  it  in  the  collection  of  duties 
have  been  furnished,  as  no  information  has  been  re- 
ceived at  this  department,  stating  that  such  facili- 
ties have  been  withheld. 

Upon  the  general  inquiry  presented  in  your  let- 
ter, lam  not  certain  what  kind  of  information  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  committee.  Such  however  as 
is  is  in  the  possession  of  the  department,  in  the 
form  of  returns  from  the  bank,  and  its  offices,  ac- 
company this  letter.  These  returns  are  made 
monthly  by  the  bank  and  its  offices,  and  exhibit  at 
their  several  dates,  the  amount  of  discounts  to  in- 
dividuals, bv  the  bank  and  its  offices  respec- 
tively, and  the  state  of  the  accounts  between  them, 
and  the  state  banks  in  their  vicinity.  They  also 
show  in  most  cases,  the  amount  discounted  upon 
pledged  funded  debt,  and  bank  stock,  discriminat- 
ing between  them.  The  amount  of  specie,  distin- 
guishing between  gold  and  silver  coin,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  bank,  and  offices,  is  distinctly  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  returns. 

The  resolutions  of  the  board  of  directors  rela- 
tive to  domestic  exchange,  by  which  a premium 
is  authorized  to  be  demanded  for  checks  drawn  by 
the  cashiers  of  the  bank  and  its  offices,  upon  each 
other,  are  in  the  possession  of  this  department. 

As  much  time  would  be  required  to  copy  the 
documents  which  are  described  in  the  foregoing- 
observations,  the  originals  are  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  committee,  with  a request,  that 
they  may  be  returned  when  they  are  nQ  longer  ne- 
cessary to  the  investigation  with  which  the  com- 
mittee has  been  charged. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. wm.h.crawfohd. 

Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer , 

chairman  of  the  bank  committee. 

LIL 

Interrogatories  to  William  Jones , esq.  president,  and 

to  Jonathan  Smith , esq.  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the 

United  States. 

1st.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  placed  by  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
disposal  of  the  president  and  cashier  under  the  re- 
solution of  8th  August,  1817? 

2d.  Has  any  written  account  of  its  employ- 
ment been  preserved  distinct  from  the  common  dis- 
count books?  If  so,  produce  that  account?  If  not, 
point  out  in  the  discount  books  the  loans  which 
were  made  under  that  authority? 

3d.  'Were  any  loans  renewed  by  the  president 
and  cashier  under  the  resolution  of  9th  September, 
1817,  authorizing  them  to  make  such  renewals?  If 
so,  to  whom  were  those  loans  renewed? 

4th.  Are  any  of  the  loans  thus  made,  or  renewed, 
yet  unpaid?  If  so,  state  them? 


5th.  Was  the  amount  so  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed, placed  to  the  credit  of  the  president  and 
cashier,  on  the  books  of  the  bank?  Were  they  to 
draw  for  it  in  their  own  names?  Or  was  it  to  be 
drawn  for  by  the  discounters? 

6th.  Does  a similar  regulation,  to  your  know- 
ledge, exist  at  any  of  the  brandies?  Or  has  any  au- 
thority been  given  by  the  parent  board  to  the  di- 
rectors of  any  of  the  offices,  to  make  a similar  ap- 
propriation? 

7lh.  At  the  time  of  making  the  loans  by  the  pre- 
sident and  cashier,  what  was  the  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding between  you  and  the  discounters  re- 
specting the  time  of  payment? 

8th.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  reason 
for  passing  ihe  resolution? 

9th.  Has  a similar  power,  to  your  knowledge, 
ever  been  given  by  any  other  bank.  If  so,  name 
the  bank  or  banks? 

Second  genet  al  head. — On  subject  of  notes  pledged  for 

stock. 

1st.  Were  those  notes  which  were  discounted 
prior  to  the  30th  January,  1817,  on  pledged  stock, 
paid  at  the  times  when  they  respectively  fell  due? 
State  an  average  amount  of  those  which  were  paid 
and  of  those  that  now  remain  unpaid? 

2d.  Whs  there  any  understanding  among  the  di- 
rectors, or  between  them  or  their  officers,  and 
these  stockholders,  that  those  notes  should  be  re- 
newed? If  so,  state  the  nature  of  such  understand- 
ing, and  how  long  the  renewals  were  to  be  made. 

3d.  With  respect  to  notes  discounted  to  stock- 
holders on  pledged  stock,  before  the  30th  July, 
1817,  was  there  any  understanding  between  the 
directors,  or  their  officers  and  the  discounters, 
that  such  notes  should  be  renewed  in  preference 
to  others. 

4th.  Was  there  any  such  understanding  in  re- 
spect to  notes  discounted  on  pledged  stock  after 
the  20i.ii  July,  1817? 

5th.  What  appropriation  was  generally  made  by 
the  stockholders  of  the  proceeds  of  notes  discount- 
ed on  pledged  stock?  That  is,  were  such  proceeds 
drawn  out  of  the  bank,  or  otherwise  applied  and 
how? 

6th.  Do  you  understand  the  resolutions  of  fhe 
directors  allowing  discounts  on  pledged  stock,  to 
authorise  such  discounts  upon  the  nominal  value  of 
the  shares,  or  upon  the  sum  actually  paid  in  upon 
each  share? 

7ih.  Where  discounts  made  to  stockholders 
upon  pledged  stock  before  the  second  instalment 
or  any  part  of  it  was  paid? 

8ih.  If  so,  state  according  to  the  information 
you  possess,  what  amount  upon  each  share  was  thus 
discounted. 

9th.  Was  it  understood  by  the  public  generally, 
and  by  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock  parti- 
cularly, previous  to  January,  1817,  that  the  second 
instalments  would  in  all  cases  be  required  in  cash 
and  funded  debt?' 

10th.  Was  it  generally  known,  or  were  any 
means  adopted  by  the  directors  to  cause  it  to  be 
known,  that  the  notes  of  the  stockholders  would 
be  received  in  payment  of  any  part  of  the  second 
instalment?  State  particularly  what  those  means 
were,  if  any,  and  at  what  places  such  information 
was  received  and  when. 

Third  general  head  — Exchanges. 

1st.  have  any  regulations  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  on  the  subject  of  the  exchange 
business  between  the  bank  and  its  offices,  and  be- 
tween the  different  offices? 

2d.  Has  any  rate  of  exchange  of  tariff  been  es- 
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tablished  by  t<be  board  of  directors,  or  communica- 
ted by  you  to  any  of  the  offices  of  discount,  regu- 
lating the  price  for  which  draughts  should  be 
sold?  Produce  any  such  regulation  or  coinmuni 
cation. 

3d.  Was  you  on  the  28th  day  of  August,  1818, 
apprised  of  the  resolutions  of  the  directors  of  that 
date,  by  which  the  notes,  of  the  bank  were  to  be  re- 
ceived and  paid,  only  at  the  offices  where  they 
were  made  payable?  And  did  you,  or  did  you  not, 
pay  out  of  the  bank,  notes  of  the  offices,  after  you 
Y/as  apprised  of  the  said  resolutions? 

4th.  Did  you  know,  or  had  you  reason  to  believe, 
at  any  lime  before  the  28th  August  1818,  that 
$uch  resolutions  as  are  referred  to  in  the  last  ques- 
tion, would  be  adopted?  And  if  so,  did  you,  or  did 
you  not,  after  such  knowledge,  pay  out  of  the  bank 
its  notes  which  were  payable  at  other  places? 

5tli.  What  notes  were  thus  paid  out?  Describe 
them  generally. 

6th  State  generally  the  distribution  of  the  no^es 
of  the  bank  among  its  offices,  and  refer  to  the  books 
of  the  bank  containing  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
tion. 

7th.  Where  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  28th 
August,  1818  above  referred  to,  immediately  made 
pub.ic? 

Fourth  general  head. — The  trust  stock. 

1st.  You  appear,  from  the  dividend  books,  to 
ijold  eleven  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank  in  trust — for  whom  are  you  trustee? 

2d.  Do  you  hold  any  other  shares  in  trust — if  so, 
for  whom? 

3d.  Has  any  part  of  the  stock  thus  held  by  you, 
in  trust,  been  pledged  in  security  for  any  notes  dis- 
counted at  the  bank?  If  so,  by  whom,  and  what 
amount  by  each  person? 

4th.  Do  you  know  ©f  any  other  stock  being  held 
in  trust  for  others?  IT  so,  state  the  name  of  the 
trustee,  and  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  is 
field. 

General  Inquiries. 

1st.  Has  any  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States,  or  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
pledged  in  security  for  discounts,  been  sold  under 
the  authority  given  by  the  owners  when  pledged? 
If  so,  state  the  same  particularly. 

2d.  Has  coin  ever  been  sold  by  the  bank,  or  any 
of  its  offices  at  a premium? 

3d.  (Afterwards  withdrawal.) 

4 th.  Have  any  of  the  state  banks;  to  your  know- 
ledge, dealt  in  the  business  of  exchange? 

5tb.  Have  the  dividends,  or  any  ofgthem,  been 
paid  to  the  delinquent  stockholders? 

6th.  Have  post  notes  been  issued  on  the  applica- 
tion of  persons  who  have  had  notes  discounted? 

TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


CONGRESS. 

The  usual  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  congress 
is  again  postponed — all  that  is  generally  useful 
shall  be  carefully  preserved  for  reference.  No- 
thing important  has  occurredexcept  a termination 
of  the  debate  on  the  Seminole  war,  and  the  matters 
stated  below.  The  former  was  brought  to  a point 
on  Monday  last  by  a call  for  the  previous  question, 
though  fears  were  entertained  that  the  speeches 
upon  it  might  last  until  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
gress! 

As  to  the  Seminole  war,  the  report  of  the  milita- 
ry committee  and  Mr.  Cobb’s  resolutions,  were  dis 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

On  the  question,  then,  to  concur  in  disagreeing 


t'*  so  much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  the  case  o 


Arbuthnot,  lie  vote  w*s,  by  yeas  and  nays — 

For  concurrence  in  disagreeing  to  it.  108 

Against  it  62 

On  the  question  to  concur  in  disagreeing  to  so 
much  of  the  report  as  relates  to  Ambrister — 

For  concurrence  in  disagreement  107 

Against  it  63 


A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Cobb , that  the 
house  do  come  to  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  late  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
posts  at  Pensacola  and  St  C .rlos  de  Bavancas,  ill 
West  Florida,  by  the  army  of  the  United  S .ates,  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  St  iVes. 

A motion  was  made  to  postpone  indefinitely  the 
further  consideration  of  the  proposition,  and  de- 


cided in  the  negative: 

For  the  postponement  83 

Against  it  87 

The  main  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Cobb's 
motion,  and  decided  in  the  negative: 

For  agreeing  to  it  70 

Against,  it  100 


(Xj^Farticulars  hereafter,  with  yeas  and  nays,  &c, 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Among  the  memorials  presented  to  the  house  of 
representatives  on  Monday  last,  was  the  folio  ' nr: 
To  the  honorable  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  S<:a‘es* 
the  memorial  of  IVilliam  Jones,  late  president  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  respectfully  sheweth— 

T hat  your  metnoraiist  has,  tor  some  time  past,  been  afflicted 
with  a severe  disease,  which,  until  the  present  moment,  has  pre- 
cluded the  preparation  of  the  papers  which  he  has  now  the  ho- 
nor to  submit,  in  explanation  ot  the  testimony,  touching  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  which  was  delivered  to  the  committee  appointed 
by  your  honorable  house  to  investigate  the  proceedings  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States;  that  your  memorialist,  solicitous  to 
exhibit  these  transactions-in  their  true  light,  andrto  submit  his 
ublie  conduct  to  the  candid  scrutiny  of  your  honorable  body, 
egs  leave  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  his  private  transactions  in 
the  stock  of  the  bank,  which  he  delivered  to  your  committee,  and 
to  the  statement  of  facts,  and  the  documents  thereto  annexed* 
herewith  submitted,  which  he  trusts  will  establish  tliejj  lawfulness 
and  innocence  of  these  transactions;  that  the  only  stock  -which 
your  memoralist  sold  to  profit,  was  the  two  contracts  mentioned 
in  his  statement  to  your  committee,  which  contracts  were  sold  to 
s director  of  the  bank,  who  was  not  likely  to  become  the  dupe 
of  artificial  measures,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock;  that  the 
shares  which  your  memorialist  subsequently  disposed  of,  in  order 
to  meet  his  engagements,  were  sold  at  a great  loss;  that  the  whole 
amount  of  stock  which  he  now  actually  holds,  as  stated  to  your 
committee,  cost  him  153  dollars  per  share,  and,  if  valued  at  the 
reduced  pric.  s,the  result  of  his  entire  stock  transactions  will  exhibit 
a very  heavy  loss;  that  in  this  amount  an;  include  d 1070  shar  s,  now 
pledged  in  London,  (the  sale  of  which  is  to  this  day  restricted  tn 
341.  sterling  per  share,)  for  the  payment  of  a loan  which  he  ne- 
gotiated, in  order  to  avoid  borrowing  of  the  bank  of  tile  United 
States,  of  which  he  has  no  loan  whatever— nor  is  he  indebted  or 
responsible  to  that  institution,  either  on  his  own  account,  or  for 
any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a cent;  that  he  has 
held  the  stock  which  he  now  holds,  during  the  progressive  decline 
in  the  price,  while  he  has  been  earnestly  engaged  in  his  official 
capacity,  in  promoting  all  those  measures  of  precaution  and  ot  ex- 
pense incurred  by  the  importation  of  specie,  which  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  safety  of  the  institution,  but  which  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  would  diminish  the  profits  and  dividends  of  the  hank; 
and  greatly  depress,  at  least  for  a time,  the  price  of  its  stock. 
Your  memorialist  further  declares,  that  his  dealings  in  the  stock 
of  the  bank  were  founded  upon  his  confidence  in  the  prosperity 
and  productiveness  of  the  institution,  in  the  many  important  ad* 
vantages  which  if  fairly  enjoyed,  he  believed  it  to  possess  over  ma- 
ny other  institutions,  the  market  value  of  whose  stock  approxima- 
ted to  the  highest  rates  which  that  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States 
had  attained— and  in  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that,  towards  the 
close  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank,  the  government  of  th ‘United 
States  sold  to  Mr.  Baring  the  whole  efthe  public  shares, at  the 
rate  of  580  dollars  per  share, ‘that  in  regard  to  his  public  conduct, 
as  a director  of  the  bank  of  the  U States,  your  memorialist  does 
most  solemnly  assure  your  honorable  house,  that  he  has  been  ac- 
tuated by  the  purest  motives,  and  with  perfect  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  zeal,  has  employed  his  best  faculties  and  judgm  nt  in  pro- 
moting such  measures  as  he  believed  at  the  time,  were  best  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  of  the  institu- 
tion— the  private  transactions  which  have  attracted  the  animad- 
versions of  your  committee,  have  in  no  wise  influenced  bis  judg- 
ment or  decision  upon  the  important  measures  in  which,  as  a di- 
rector he  has  participated — and  that  the  reasons,  and  motives  a»" 
signed  in  his  written  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  your 
committee,  touching  the  proceedings  of  the  bank,  and  those  which 
are  recorded  in  the  minutes  and  correspondence  ot  the  board  ot  di- 
rectors, are  the  true  and  only  motives  by  which  he  has  been  go- 
verned in  his  official  conduct— that,  in  advocating  the  loans  on  the 
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pledge  ofltock,  lie  was  influenced  by  the  additional  consideration 
llijtlhe  original  constitution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  com* 
preh ended  twi  ntj -eight  millions  funded  debt,  aud  seven  millions 
in  mom  y,  whereas, by  the  rise  of  funded  debt  to  and  above  its  par 
valor,  so  large  an  amount  ot  the  latter  was  substituted  lor  the  lor- 
roer.liy  the  suhser-i'ers  to  the  bank, and  so  large  a sum  redeemed  by 
tin  government,  and  sold  oy  the  bunk  to  procure  specie , as  to  cre- 
ate ail  aggregate  of  upwards  ot  twenty  uiillions  of  doii.vrs  in  mo- 
ney, sQbsiiiuted  lor  so  much  of  tin  funded  debt  part  #f  the  capital; 
hence  yout  memorialist,  considering  the  extreme  facil.ty  which 
bank  accommodation  had  giten  to  over-trading,  and  its  consequent 
elfect  upon  mercantile  credit,  believed  that  at  Last  tin  millions ot 
dollars,  loaned  on  tile  pledge  of  stocks,  would  best  fulhl  the  origin- 
al design  of  the  institution,  and  ieav.  aslarg-.  an  amount  oi  mo- 
nied capita!  as  could  be  sah-iy  loaned  ow  personal  security— and 
this  belief  has  not  been  impaired  by  the  result  ol  his  observation  in 
regard  to  the  existing  loans  of  the  bank,  which  aeconiing  to  the 
documents  before  your  honorable  house,  are  in  the  proportion  ot 
about  twenty-seven  millions  in  bills  and  notes  resting  upon  per- 
sonal security  alone,  to  nine  millions  on  notesof  hand,  see u red  by 
a pudge-  ol  s'oek. 

With  tins  brut  exposition  ofthe  views  and  motives  which  have 
regulsteU  Ins  official  conduct,  your  memorialist,  with  .profound  re* 
spect,  submits  his  case  to  your  wisdom  and  justice,  in  lull  conti- 
dence  that  Ins  reputation  will  not  be  subjected  to  obloquy,  by  ia- 
fe fences  alike  repugnant  to  his  principles  and  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  private  and  public  life—  a life,  the  lirst  perils  and  privations  ol 
which  are  iilentiHid  with  those  of  his  country,  in  the  darkest  pe- 
riod  ofhtr  revolutionary  struggle,  as  his  late  taithfuf  services  in  a 
highly  responsible  tiust  are  With  her  recent  and  not  less  momen- 
tous contest.  Your  memorialist  moreover  reposes,  with  conscious 
rectitude  and  tranquility,  in  the  belief,  that  when  truth  snail  have 
peuetraitd  through  the  mist  of  prejudice  which  has  obscured  the 
services  and  merits  ol  the  institution  in  w hich  he  had  the  honor  to 
preside,  public  sentiment  will  award  to  those  who  nave  tnanugid 
its  critical  concerns  that  justice  which  is  now  withheld. 

WILLIAM  JONES. 

Philadelphia,  5th  Feb.  1819. 

The  auove  memorial  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  tiie  table. 

The  do.  uments  accompanying  this  petition  have 
not  yet  been  received — ve  shall  publish  them 
when  received,  as  soon  as  \v_  can  Ueoistek. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  9.  Among  the  petitions  presented  this  morning, 
was  one  by  Mr.  Mason , from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and 
its  vicinity,  stockholder* of  the  bank  ofthe  United  States,  upon 
the  subject  ol  the  concerns  of  the  bank;  praying  that  tii<-  manage- 
ment thereof,  if  improper,  may  be  rectified,  ami  any  evils  correct- 
ed; but  deprecating  the  prostration  ot  the  institution,  &c.  The 
petition  was  rtau  and  ordered  to  neon  tke  table. 

Mr.  Johnson, ol  Va.  submitted  the  following  resolution — 

Hesulved,  That  the  committee  on  the  juoiciaiy  b.  instructed 
to  report  a bill  to  repeal  th<_  act  entitled  -An  act  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United  -States,”  passed  April 
lOtu,  1816. 

Mr.  John: son  said  he  had  not  submitted  a proposition  of  so  much 
importance,  without  considering  all  the  consequences  winch  were 
likely  to  rcsuitfroiu  it  He  had  looked  at  the  siate  of  the  coun- 
try; he  knew  the  deep  and  great  interests  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion; was  aware  that  some  embarrassments  m the  flnuncial  opi  ra- 
tions ofthe  government  wouid  result;  and  that  soint  tiling  would 
be  saiU  ol  the  pledge  ol  the  public  faith.  But,  alter  taking  into 
view  all  these  considerations.  lie  thought  it  imposed  on  him,  as  a 
solemn  duty,  to  make  This  proposition.  Wbat  was  public  faith, 
Mr.  J.  asked,  and  w hat  its  best  security  ? Whenever  any  corpo- 
ration tn  this  country,  either  moral  or  political,  shall  violate  its 
obligations,  that  mis  house  should  apply  ihe  corrective,  i ins  was 
its  best  security.  This  great  hanking  corporation,  which  was  to 
promote  the  great  interests  of  the  couutry,  nas,  by  us  nnsconUuct, 
compktely  deleated  the  objects  of  the  community  ; and  would  not 
the  public  taith  be  best  preserved  by  putiiugdowu  this  corpora- 
tion, which  had  thus  abused  its  powers,  and  commuted  »ucn 
frauds  as  had  been  developed?  Have  we  the  power  to  put  it  down? 
Tins,  said  Mr.  J.  is  the  only  question  which  could  create  a single 
cion  be.  Have  we.  who  created  tins  clmrlei , a right  to  repeat  it? 
Mr.  J.  said  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  this  subject,  and  the 
manner  or  proceeding  m such  cases  in  England.  1 here  their  cor- 
porations were  somewhat  Uitt'i  reutly  constructed— there  tin  ki.»g 
himself  granted  charters,  and,  wnen  they  were  violated  b<_  an- 
nulled them-  litre  the  legislature  creates  the  charter,  and  it  bad 
as  much  right  as  any  oilier  tribunal  to  decide  on  a revocation  of 
it.  We,  said  Mr.  J- have  no  more  interest  in  ih.s  corporation 
than  the  supreme  court,  which  it  is  said  ought  toueeide  the  ques- 
tion bttween  the  bank  and  the  nation,  t he  house,  lie  said,  could 
meet  it  aslree  Irani  prejudice,  or  any  improper  mas,  as  the  su- 
preme court.  It  appeared  to  him  there  was  no  choice  Jor  those 
members  who  bilieved  tiie  constitution  had  ken  violated  by  this 
corporation,  but  to  avail  them* Ives  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
free  themselvc strom  it  and  relieve  the  constitution.  Mr.  J.  con- 
cluded by  saying  his  present  object  was  to  have  his  resolution  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  ofthe  whole  to  wli  ich  the  bank  report  hau 
been  referred. 

Mr.  Spencer  suggested  the  propriety  of  referring  to  the  same 
committee  the  resolution  which  he  had  laid  on  the  taoleon  Mon- 
day week,  and  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Trimble  on  tli  19th 
ult.  to  issue  a scire  facias.  Mr.  S.  noticed  briefly  tiie  remarks  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  They  were  strong,  he  said,  and  impressive;  but 
there  were  other  considerations  to  be  remembered,  i he  imme- 
diate destruction  of  this  bauk,  Mr.  S.  said,  would  bring  in  its  eon- 
stquencts  ruin  to  thousands  upon  thousands  who  had  become  it* 


debtors;  it  would  inflict  a wound  upon  th<*  pwblic  credit,  and  go 
far  to  tarnish  the  national  faith  abroad.  1 lie  bank  had  loaned 
out  the  sum  of  thirty  eigtit  millions  of  dollars.  Could  this  sum 
be  called  in  immediately,  when  there  was.  as  it  was  stated,  but 
seventeen  millions  of  dollars  in  tiie  whole  union?  If  calhd  in, the 
state  hanks  must  pay  all  they  owe,  and  must  necessarily  curtail 
th<  ir  discounts,  which  were  deemed,  at  a low  estimate,  to  amount 
to  160  millions.  This,  Mr.  S.  said,  would  operate  on  the  bor- 
rowers from  the  United  States  baok,  and  thro'  them  on  those 
from  the  state  banks.  The  great  importance  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
S.  said,  and  the  gn  at  interest  at  stake,  ought  to  makt  the  house 
proceed  with  nitNdi  circumspection.  L the  corporation  conflicted 
with  the  constitution,  he  was  willing  to  go  with  geLthmrn 
against  it;  but  he  hopi d it  would  be  sun  that  the  constitution 
might  be  preserved,  without  creating  the  scene  of  distress  and 
ruin  he  had  adverted  to. 

Mr.  Rich  was  unwilling  to  sustain  the  proposition  in  any  shape; 
because  it  was  only  creating  usi  less  alarm  through  the  commu- 
nity.by  holding  out  the  idi  a that  the  hank  was  to  be  destroyed. 
For  his  part,  Mr.  R.  said,  lie  would  never  consent  to  proceed 
against  the  United  Stati  s bank  in  any  manner  until  lie  could  see 
the  mate  banks  conduct  their  affairs  correctly,  which  he  had  y«t 
to  learn.  He  hoped  the  house  would  not  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lowndes  made  a few  remarks  in  favor  ol  referring  thi  re* 
solution  to  the  committee  of  the  whole;  for,  whether  the  house 
was  disposed  to  destroy  an  institution  which,  if  properly  manag- 
ed, would  be  highly’  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  couutry,  and 
had  been  productive  of  much  good  to  the  public,  or  whether  iC 
meant  to  sustain  that  institution,  tin  question  could  be  better  de- 
liberated on  in  a committee  ofthe  whole  house. 

The  resolution  was  then  ref  rred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  bank  report,  as  were  also  those  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  of  Mr. 
Trimble,  on  th(  ir  respective  motions. 

Ol  IVedneiiluy  ast,  principles  of  considerable  im- 
p:ir  unce  were  decided  in  the  house  of  representa* 
ives—g  85.000  were  appropriated  for  completing 
the  Cumberland  rord,  after  considerable  debate— 
66  to  61;— and  in  committee  of  the  whole,  it  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  heads  of  cle- 
partments,  and  of  the  chief  justice  and  circuit 
judges  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Clay  stated, 
thai,  for  reasons  that  had  great  weight,  he  should 
defer  his  intention  of  agitating  the  question  re- 
specting the  acknowledgement  of  the  independence 
of  certain  parts  of  South  America,  until  the  next 
session  of  congress.  Particulars  hereafter. 


the  bank  DOCUMENTS.  It  was  only  on  Thursday 
last  that  we  had  a complete  copy  of  the  documents 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, and  are  truly  astonished  at  the  great 
work  which  that  committee  performed.  To  a vo- 
lume of  one  hundred  and  fifty  closely  printed  8vo. 
page*,  is  annexed  twenty  two  half  sheet  tables, 
some  of  which  are  very  heavy! — With  a f.*ee  use  of 
our  small  type,  and  our  best  management  to  com- 
press the  tables  into  the  smallest  possible  space 
without  losing  any  of  their  contents,  we  have  now 
mly  readied  the  83rd  page  of  the  pamphlet,and  in- 
serted only  nine  of  those  tables; — leaving  67  pa- 
ges, and  13  of  the  large  tables  yet  to  be  printed. 

The  15th  or  current  vol.  of  the  Register  closes 
o.i  Saturday  next;  and,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  compass  the  remainder  ofthe  documents  into 
t.ie  sheet  to  be  published  on  that  day,  though  we 
shall  press  into  it  as  much  matter  as  we  can,  the 
very  unpleasant  necessity  results  that  a part  of 
those  documents  must  be  laid  over  for  the  sub- 
sequent volume.  This  will  not  be  material  to  such 
g ntlemen  as  receive  this  work  in  numbers;  and  for 
our  numerous  friends  who  take  it  in  volumes , extra 
copies  of  such  sheets  as  contain  the  remainder  of 
hose  documents  will  be  printed,  to  be  gratuitous- 
ly given  to  such  as  may  please  to  ask  for  them,  for 
immediate  examination.  This  is  all  that  we  can 
Jo  to  accommodate  the  wishes  of  all,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  things.  We  did  not  expect  that  the  volume; 
of  documents  wouid  be  so  ponderous  as  it  is,  tho* 
-ensible  that  it  must  needs  he  weighty. 

(^Numerous  typographical  errors  in  the  docu- 
ments have  been  corrected;  we  regret  to  express  a 
belief  that  some  yet  remain,  Wiicii  leisure  has  net 
been  afforded  to  defeat. 
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Seeing  the  exertion  we  are  making  at  an  extra- 
ordinary expense  of  labor,  to  give  to  the  people  the 
important,  series  of  documents  spoken  of  above — 
the  editor  hones  that  he  will  be  readily  excused 
for  postponing  many  things  which  naturally  belong 
to  the  periods  of  the  last,  present  and  some  subse- 
quent numbers  of  the  Register,  under  the  assur- 
ance that  nothing  needful  to  record  shall  be  lost. 

The  supplement  designed  for  this  volume  will  be 
uncommonly  valuable;  as,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
papers  laid  before  congress,  a great  body  of  matter 
that  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  volume, 
must  be  cast  into  it.  We  never  recollect  a session 
so  productive  of  those  things  called  documents  as 
the  present  has  been — and  some  of  the  debates 
must  also  be  preserved-  The  supplement  cannot 
foe  printed  until  about  two  weeks  after  the  close  of 
the  volume. 


Bank  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  last  'we  expressed  a desire  to  give  an  opi- 
nion about  the  course  that  might  be  safely  pursued 
in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  before 
any  definitive  measures  should  be  adopted  as  to 
that  institution. 

We  are  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  our  opi- 
nion would  have  effect  upon  those  measures;  but 
we  wished  to  record  it,  simply  for  the  use  of  any 
that  may,  hereafter,  impeach  our  motives  or  cavil 
at  our  conduct — to  give  them,  and  all  others,  a fail 
opportunity  of  understanding  what  we  would  wish 
to  have  done.  For  this  purpose  an  article  of  con- 
siderable length  was  nearly  prepared — we  have  not 
room  for  it,  and  the  following  brief  exposition  musi 
answer  for  our  present  purposes. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  incorporation  was  wrong- 
in  its  origin;  and  has  been  so  incorrectly  managed 
in  its  progress,  as  justly  to  forfeit  the  rights  it  pos 
sessed — admitting  those  rights  to  have  been  con- 
stitutionally granted. 

2.  Yet,  the  bank  did  much  good  in  restoring  a 
more  wholesome  currency,  and  its  bills  are  the  best 
of  any  as  a common  medium;  and  it  is  not  always 
expedient  to  destroy  that  which  we  esteem  to  have 
been  improperly  fastened  upon  it — or,  which  does 
not  wholly  perform  what  we  wish  it  to  do. 

3.  We  think  that  the  bank  ought  to  be  preserved 
— but  that,  as  the  opportunity  is  fitting,  its  im 
mense  power  to  do  mischief  should  be  restrained. 
He  must  be  a dolt,  indeed,  who  does  not  see  that 
it  may  become  a political  machine,  to  make  all  ofli 
cers— from  the  president  of  the  United  State.s 
down  to  the  very  scavengers  of  an  incorporated 
town:  and  that,  if  it  can  attain  such  power,  it  will 
exercise  it,  is  undeniable — unless  its  directors  be 
“angels  in  the  form  of  men,” — and  seek  truth  rather 
than  speculation;— which  is  not  tojbe  expected,  let 
it  be  managed  by  what  sort  of  politicians  it  may. 

4.  The  best  restraining  power  that  we  can  dis- 
cover is — in  AN  ACKNOWLEDGED  RIGHT  IN  THE  STAT/ES 

to  tax  it.  THE  PEOPLE  ARE  THE  ONLY  SAFE 
DEPOSITORY  OF  THEIR  OWN  INTERESTS.  If 
it  does  well,  it  will  be  permitted  to  exist*,  with  its 
branches;  if  it  does  ill,  it  may,  after  a reasonable 
time  allowed  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  be  driven  from 
. any  of  the  states.  That  the  states  have  a right  to 
tax  it,  I cannot  hesitate  to  believe— or,  their  sove- 
reignty is  as  nothing:  still  it  is  doubted  by  some 
'whether  this  right  exists,  and  its  establishment , with 
a few  wholesome  regulations  by  congress,  would 
secure  the  people  against  the  corrupt  influence 
which  this  mighty  corporation  may  be  expected  to 


possess,  if  its  chain  of  power  through  the  union  is 
not  broken.  But  no  state  should  have  aright  to  tax 
it,  unless  the  local  banks  therein  were  compelled  to  pay 
their  own  debts  on  demand , or  forfeit  their  charters , by 
statute  * 

5.  And,  to  the  bank^  thus  restrained,  all  reasona- 
ble facilhics  should  be  given  for  the  transaction  of 
its  lawful  business — to  fill  up  the  demand  for  a well 
known  and  respectable  currency,  and  break  down, 
by  its  legitimate  force,  the  paltry  rag-shops  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  at  which  the  substance 
of  our  citizens  is  consumed  by  the  insolent  ‘barons* 
who  govern  them. 

On  these  things  a man  might  write  for  a week, 
and  not  finish  their  subjects. 


CHRONICLE. 

Horrid  duel.  As  gemlemen  often  fight  with  and 
kill  each  other  for  fame , we  generally  do  all  that 
we  can  to  disappoint  them  of  their  expected  re- 
ward, by  refusing  to  menion  affairs  of  honor;  but 
we  feel  it  right  to  hold  up  the  following  for  public 
deprecation. 

Gen.  A T.  Mason , of  Virginia,  who  was  a senator 
from  that  state  in  the  14th  congress,  and  John  M. 
M'Carty , esq.  of  the  same  state,  met  at  Bladens- 
burg  on  Saturday  last,  to  settle  an  old  and  rancor- 
ous dispute,  long  carried  on  in  the  newspapers,  in 
a manner  that  was  not  honorable  to  either  of  them, 
though  gen.  M.  was  always  considered,  except  in 
this  dispute,  as  a most  amiable  gentleman.  They 
were  armed  with  muskets,  each  charged  with  three 
balls,  and  fought  at  the  distance  of  six  paces. 
Gem  Mason  received  his  antagonist’s  ball  in  his 
heart,  and  instantly  died;  Mr.  McCarty  was  wound- 
ed in  the  arm,  not  severely.  They  were  cousins, 
— the  deceased  has  left  a wife  and  child. 

On  Monday,  last,  Mr.  Morrill  submitted  to  the 
senate  a resolution  to  request  the  president  to  dis- 
miss from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  any  of- 
ficers concerned  as  counselling,  aiding  or  abetting 
in  this  abominable  affair  (and  we  are  told  that 
three  officers,  high  in  the  public  estimation,  tad 
something  to  do  with  it) — but  he  modified  his 
resolution  the  nex<"  day  so  as  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
punishment  of  duelling  within  the  district  of  Co- 
1 mbia. 

Mail  robbers.  All  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
late  robbery  of  the  great  eastern  mail,  asmeni ioned 
in  our  last,  have  been  taken,  and  their  guilt,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  easily  established.  The  third 
robber  was  seized  near  Lancaster,  by  some  spirited 
citizens  of  that  place.  The  happy  detection  of 
those  persons,  and  the  certainty  of  their  melan- 
choly fate,  will,  we  hope,  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  things  in  future. 

As  every  man  is  deeply  interested  in  the  safety 

of  the  mail every  man  should  lend  his  aid  to 

detect  depredators  upon  it;  and  a standing  reward 
should  be  offered  by  the  post  master  general  to  re- 
quite the  trouble  and  risk  of  doing  it. 

*Most  of  the  banks  that  have  not  yet  failed  must 
soon  become  bankrupt,  or  cease  to  do  a business 
that  will  yield  an  interest  of  more  than  4 or  5 per 
cent,  per  annum.  And,  as  every  man,  (or  corpo- 
ration,) ought  to  be  considered  best  qualified  to 
settle  up  his  own  affairs,  we  would  seriously  re- 
commend that  reflecting  persons  holding  stocks  in 
such  banks,  should  commune  together  and  ascer- 
tain the  propriety  or  necessity  of  dissolving  their 
institutions,  whilst  they  have  any  controul  over 
them. 
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Xj'To  save  trouble  irk  reference,  as  t e matter 
in  the  last  number  is  immediately  connected  wi'h 
that  in  the  present,  we  have  resumed  the  continua- 
tion of  he  bank  documents  in  our  first  pages. — 
The  miso'-llaneous  ar  Mes  commence  in  pagr  474. 


ANSWERS  OF  WILLIAM  JONES, 

President  of  the  hank  oj  the  United  States,  to  the  interrogatories  put 

to  him  by  the  committee  of  inquiry  of  the  house  of  representatives 

of  the  U ailed  States. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  December  23  d,  1818. 

To  the  interrogatories  put  by  the  committee  ot  the  house  ol 
representatives  ol  the  United  Suites,  to  William  Jones,  president 
of  the  batik  of  the  United  States,  he  respectfully  submits  ihe  fol- 
lowii.g  answers: 

To  the  first:  that  he  is  unable  to  state  the  total  amount  which 
the  president  and  cash!  r w ere  authorized  to  loan  exclusively  upon 
the  deposit  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  or  the  stock  of  the 
h«nk  of  the  Unit  d States,  in  conformity  to  the  resolution  of  the 
hoard,  on  the  8th  August,  1817,  but  that  those  discounts  Were 
continued  under  the  sanction  of  the  board  from  time  to  time 
during  the  intervals  between  the  discount  days,  until  about  the 
9th  of  Sept  mbir  following. 

To  the  second:  that  he  knows  of  no  other  written  account,  than 
the  entries  on  the  common  discount  books,  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner ot  other  loans  or  discounts,  which  books  were  regularly  sub- 
mitted to  the  examination  and  correction  of  the  board  of  directors, 
each  discount  day;  and  he  is  unat  le  at  this  time  to  distinguish  the 
loans  made  between  the  discount  days,  and  those  done  at  the 
board,  because  there  are  frequent  verbal,  or  loose  written  appli- 
cations made  during  the  sittings  of  the  board:  when  these  are 
done,  they  are  subsequently  entered  in  the  discount  books,  and 
have  not  the  usual  distinguishing  mark  (a)  of  those  which  are 
previously  entered  and  discounted. 

To  the  third:  that  discounts  on  the  pledge  of  stock,  as  well  the 
renewals  which  f.  II  due  between  the  discount  days,  as  those  of 
lir w applicant.,  w,  re  specially  directed  by  the  board,  Irom  the 
Sib  to  the  30th  September,  1817,  when  the  board  ‘resolved,  that 
the  president  and  cashier  be  authorized  to  discount  for  the  re- 
newal of  such  notes,  as  may  become  due  betweeu  discount  days 
on  slock,  until  oth«  rwise  directed” — in  conformity  to  which,  tin 
notes  therein  described,  wire  renewed  by  the  hoard,  or  by  the 
president  and  cashier,  as  they  became  due;  mitered  ia  the  stock 
discount  book,  and  reported  every  discount  day  to  the  board  of 
directors;  that  he  is  unable  to  designate  the  persons  to  whom  the 
renewed  loans  were  granted,as  it  has  been  the  practice  ol  the  board, 
to  rein  w the  loans  on  the  pledge  and  security  of  the  stock,  at  the 
par  value,  w ithout  regard  to  the  payer  of  the  note,  who  may  in 
the  interim, have  sold  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  stock,  subject 
to  the  redemption  of  the  pledge;  that  from  the  nature  and  duties 
of  his  office,  he  is  less  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  bank,  and 
less  qualified  to  give  the  desired  explanations,  than  those  who 
make  the  entries,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  He  is, however,  perfectly  satisfied,  that  no 
discount  has  at  any  time  been  entered  upon  the  discouut  book, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  board  of  directors. 

There  areavariity  of  circumstances,  susceptible  of  explanation 
from  the  stock  discount  book  itself,  to  show  the  letter  (a)  usually 
annexed  to  each  accepted  note,  is  hut  a partial  criterion  in  that 
book, to  designate  the  actual  discounts,  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
board.  The  fact  is,  that  the  stock  loans,  have been  ttuiformly  con- 
sidered by  the  directors,  as  a substitute  in  part  for  tiiat  portion 
of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  which,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  and  the  reasonable  expectations  e.f  the  stockholders,  was 
to  have  constituted  four  fifths  of  the  whole,  and  it  is  in  this  view, 
that  they  have  been  continued  iu  the  manner  and  form  which  has 
been  exhibit!  d to  the  committee. 

To  the  fourth:  he-believes  that  loans  thus  made  or  renewed,  are 
yet  unpaid,  with  the  particulars  of  which,  he  is  unacquainted,  but 
of  which  he  presumes,  the  cashier  can  furnish  a statement. 

To  the  fiftlc  no  part  of  the  amount  so  authorized  to  be  em- 
ployed, was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  president  and  cashier,  or 
either  ofthein,  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  discounts  wi  re 
done  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  notes,  passed 
to  the  credit  of  the  discounters,  and  applyed  to  the  payment  Of 
their  notes  then  due. 

Toth,  sixth:  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a similar 
regulation  at  any  of  the  branches;  no  authority  bus  been  given  by 
the  parent  hoard,  to  the  directors  of  any  of  the  offices,  to  make  a 
similar  appropriation. 

To  the  seventh:  the  notes  discounted,  expressed  the  only  agree- 
mmtor  understanding  respecting  the  time  of  payment,  between 
the  discounter  and  the  |iresidetit  and  cashier. 

iotlie  eighth:  that  the  reasons  which  induced  the  resolution  of 
the  board,  wire  the  sudden  redemption  by  the  government,  ofup- 
wards  of  eleven  million  ot  dollars,  and  its  claim  to  redeem  tw’o 
millions  more  ot  theiunoed  debt,  part  of  the  capital  of  the  bank, 
by  draughts  on  the  funds,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  on  the 
Looks  ot  the  bank,  which  had  principally  arisen  out  of  the  balan- 
ces transferred  Irom  the  state  banks  iu  the  middle  states,  and.  of 


their  notes  subsequently  received  on  account  of  the  revenue,  the 
impossibility  of  converting  which,  into  specie,  was  a matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety,  nod  no  less  so  of  placii  g it  in  the  eastern  branches, 
even  at  great  loss,  because  it  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
debts  due  to  the  eastern  section  of  the  Union,  ami  rendered  fruit- 
less as  a fund  for  the  capital  of  th.  eastern  branches,  as  the  bank 
was  at  that  timeengag  d in  the  herculean  task  of  equalizing  the 
exchange  between  Boston  and  the  intermediate  places  to  Rich- 
mond, including  as  well  the  exchange  riqnired  by  individuals,  as 
that  which  the  state  banks  within  the  sphert  of  these  operations 
availed  themselves  of,  to  liquidate  their  balances  respectively:  ifm 
the  directors  deemed  it  expedient  to  employ  these  funds,  wher.: 
they  were  current,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  upon  Midi.  - 
bitable  security,  and  as  a substitute  in  part  for  the  fund'd  debt 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  redeemed  by  the  government, 
for  which  they  had  received  in  payment  the  debts  and  notes  of 
state  banks,  instead  of  gold  and  silver;  that  the  loans  were  gene, 
ral,  without  r.  gard  to  person,  place,  or  amount;  and  impartially 
made  to  all  who  applyed,  cither  on  the  security  of  the  funded 
debt  of  the  United  States,  or  the  stock  of  the  hank,  because  these 
loans  W'-re  not  considered  in  the  light  of  discounts  on  mere  per- 
sonal security,  which  the  board  did  not  deem  it  prudent  materially 
to  extend  in  the  cities  where  the  stock  loans  have  been  princi- 
pally made,  nut  looked  to  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  capital 
of  the  bank, as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  currency,  the  course  of  ex- 
change, and  the.  circumstances  of  the  institution  would  admit;  that 
in  respect  to  the  authority  or  direction  to  the  president  and 
cashier,  to  discount  to  the  extent  limited,  such  notes  as  might  he 
offered,  with  a pledge  of  stock  between  discount  days,  at  the 
rates  which  had  been  prescribed  hy  the  board,  and  subsequently 
to  renew  notes  which  had  been  discounted  on  a similar  pledge,  as 
they  became  due  between  discount  days;  and  to  report  these  trans- 
actions to  the  board,  from  time  to  time;  the  motives  was.  th* 
prompt  employment  of  the  disposable  fund  above  mentioned,  a -d 
that  the  duties  and  trust  assigned  to  the  president  and  cashier,  i 
relation  to  these  discounts  ami  renewals,  were  consider!  d bj  n • 
board  as  nitre  ministerial  acts,  involving  no  discretion  on  if  .r 
part,  or  derogation  from  the  duties  specially  enjoined  upoD  tie* 
board  by  the  charter,  and  the  rules  and  hyt-laws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  president  a d cashier  had  not' the  control  of  a single 
dollar  thus  appropriated:  the  manner  iu  w hich  the  discounts  were 
to  be  done,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  credit  and  security,  ami 
of  the  sums  thus  employed,  were  decided  upon  hy  the  hoard,  exe- 
cuted1 according  to  its  order,  entered  in  the  discount  book  ami 
reported  to  the  board  on  each  discount  day;  were,  if  any  errors 
appt  ared.  they  were  corrected  or  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board:  In  fine,  for  all  thp  purposes  of  the  trust,  it  might  as 
will  have -been  executed  by  the  discount  clerk  as  the  pr<  sidenc 
and  cashier,  who  have  never  been  authorized  to  discount  a single 
negotiable  note  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  parties,  however 
small  the  amount,  because  it  would  involve  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  security  to  the  institution,  which  must  depend  upon  tho 
solidity  of  the  parties,  of  which  the  board  alone  is  competent  tu 
decide. 

To  the  ninth:  he  does  not  know  of  a similar  power  having  been 
given  to  any  ocher  bank.  He  lias  heard  of  the  exercise  of  similar 
powers  by  the  officers  of  the  old  hank  of  the  United  States,  which, 
if  true  to  any  extent,  he  has  no  donht  w as  by  the  authority  of  the: 
directors  of  that  bank. 

Second  general  head. 

The  committee  having  permitted  hint  to  refer  to,  and  adopt  the 
answers  of  the  cashiers  where  they  accord  with  his  own  knowledge, 
or  belief,  he  has  examined  them  and  adopts  the  cashier's  answers  to 
the  first  and  second  interrogatories  under  this  head;  ai  d,  also,  thu 
third,  as  far  as  it  goes, hut  adds  that  the  board  has  end.  avored  by 
such  means  as  it  could  employ  short  of  coercion,  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  the  loans  made  to  large  stoekhold-rs,  since  the  circum- 
stances of  the  bank  requir  d the  curtailments  of  its  discounts, 
and  has  effected  very  considerable  reduction  in  that  way:  the  of- 
fice at  Charleston  (where  a considerable  amount  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank  has  recently  been  published)  has,  however,  increased  its 
loans  on  stock,  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  within 
the  last  six  months.  The  board  called  upon  all  the  state  banks 
which  had  obtained  loans  «n  stock,  to  pay  up;  they  have  made 
partial  payments,  accompanied  with  remonstrances  and  solicita- 
tions for  further  indulgence,  which  has  been  granted. 

To  the  fourth:  that  the  only  understanding  between  the  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  the  bank,  and  the  discounters  on  pledged  stock 
after  the  20th  July,  was  the  engagement  expressed  in  the  notes 
which  were  discounted. 

To  the  fifth:  he  adopts  the  answer  of  'he  cashier. 

To  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth:  That  discounts  upon  pledged 

stock  have  only  been  made  upon  the  sums  actually  paid  in  on 
each  share;  that  discounts  have  been  made  to  stockholders  upon 
pledged  stock  simultaneously  with  the  payment  of  the  second 
instalment,  hut  Hot  before,  which,  until  the  general  resumption  of 
specie  payments  were  limited  ten  dollars  on  each  share,  upon 
which  the  second  instalment  w as  to  be  paid,  secur-  d by  a pledge 
of  stock  equal  to  the  amount  borrowed,  esti  s.at  ng  the  pledge  at 
sixty-five  dollars  per  share;  he  has  also  sec  the  a swtr  of  the 
cashier  to  these  questions,  and  perfectly  accords  -Viih  the  expli 
nations  he  has  given,  winch  are  eorroborateu  by  the  book  of  or. 
ginal  entry- 
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To  the  ninth.*  that  as  far  as  his  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  opinion  of  the  public, and  those  of  the  subscribers  to  the  hank 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  s.  eond  instalment  extended,  it  ap- 
peared to,  him  to  be  the  general  impression  that,  payment  would 
he  required  in  coin  ami. in  funded  debt,  but  that  a very  small 
portion  of  the  instalment  would  be  paid,  in  consequence  of  the 
premium  on  specie;  the  inability  ct  the  bank  to  coerce  payment; 
the  prospect  of  the  first  dividend,  being  less  than  the  legal  int  rest 
of  money,  J bis  sentiment  appeared  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  large  stockholders,  sb*ne  of  whom  notwithstanding  the  facili- 
ties given  by  the  bank,  did  not  pay  their  instalments  until  the 
approach  of  the  dividend;  and  until  the  state  hanks  resumed  spe- 
cie payments  on  the  20th  February  following,  there  was  an  aver- 
sion to  the  stipulation  in  the  notes  discounted  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  Stat-  s,  on  the  pledge  of  stock,  as  it  bound  the  stock  lor 
the  pay  ment  of  the  note  in  specie,  for  which  the  borrower  might 
have  to  pay  a high  premium,  unless  specie  payments  should  he 
generally  resumed;  that  the  reasons  for  granting  the  facilities  to 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  second  instalment,  which  the  reso- 
lution of  the  board  on  the  18th  Dec.  1816  afforded,  were  a per- 
fect conviction  on  the  part  of  the  board,  that  without  these  facili- 
ties, a wry  small  portion  of  that  instalment  would  lie  paid  while 
the  coin  in  the  vaults  of  the  state  banks  was  withheld  from  circula- 
tion, and  that  in  the  market  bore  a high  premium;  that  with  on- 
ly the  specie  part  of  the  first  instalment,  diffused  throughout  the 
United, States',  in  the  twenty  places  of  subscription,  the  opera- 
tions oi  the  bank  would  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  relief  of  the 
eofnmunny;  the  renovation  of  the  currency;  the  indispensable  ac- 
commodation to  the  state  hanks  in  their  efforts  to  resume  specie 
payments  by  the  substitution  of  the  circulation  of  the  bills  of  the 
bu  k oi  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  Urgent  solicitude 
for  the  early  and  efficient  operations  of. the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  ;5t.h  of  Yugust  1816,  to  the  commissioners  for  receiving  sub- 
scrip. ions  to  the  bank  in  Philadelphia;  in  that  ol  the  29th  No- 
vember, 1816,  to  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United  .States, 
and  that  of  the  2d  December,  1816,  to  the  same,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operations,  asking  a loan  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  t-q  pay  the  dividends  on  the  public  debt  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  stating  that  the  government  had  uo  alternative, 
but  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  for  that  purpose,  bearing  an  inter- 
est of  seven  per  cent. 

To  the  tenth:  that  he  lias  no  knowledge  of  any  means  adopted 
by  the  hoard  to  cause  it  to  be  generally  known  that  the  notes  of 
stockholders  would  be  received  in  payment  of  any  part  of  the 
second  instalment.  The  resolution  of  the  board  on  the  1 8 th  De- 
cember, was  immediately  communicated  to  the  offices  at  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Baltimore, jrespectively, which  were  the  only  offi- 
ces then  organized, and  the  circular  t©  the  commissioners  for  receiv- 
ing the  second  instalment,  gave  the  subscribers  to  the  bank,  the 
option  of  paying  at  the  place  of  subscription  or  at  the  bank  in 
Philadelphia,  where  their  agents  could,  and  he  has  no  doubt  did, 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  resident  subscribers.  While 
the  directors  deemed  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  hold  out  in- 
ducements to  punctuality,  to  tho$e  whom  it  was  believed  would 
otherwise  be  defaulters  upon  a scale  extremely  injurious  to  the 
bank  and  the  public,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  invite  the 
substitution  of  their  facilities  for  the  coin  which  subscribers  might 
have  already  prepared  to  nay  the  second  instalment. 

Third  general  head. 

To  the  first  interrogatory  he  answers:  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors did  adopt  on  the  loth  July,  1817 , certain  regulations  for  con- 
ducting  the  exchange  operations  of  the  bank,  which  were  printed 
in  a pamphlet  form,  a copy  of  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
committee.  These  regulations,  hovyever,  have  not  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  offices  or  carried  into  effect;  the  irregularities  in 
tin*  currency,  the  delinquency  of  debtor  banks,  the  paucity  of 
coin  compared  with  the  excessive  circulation  of  bank  paper;  the 
eiihancrd  price  of  the  precious  metals  in  foreign  countries,  and 
consequent  higii  premium  in  our  own;  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  silver  coin  for  exportation;  the  incessant  current  of  exchange 
toward  the  eastern  section  of  the  union,  and  the  Ji  avy  payment 
of  the  hank  forth  expenditures  of  the  government  in  thatquait.  r,s 
anc  'he  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  particularly  that  portion 
which  was  held  by  foreigners,  have  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the 
bo?  r<i  to  equalize  and  regulate  its  operations  upon  any  settled  sys- 
t-  m.  The  exchange  operations  of  the  bank  have  therefore  been  tern 
porary  and  fluctuating,  according  tothe  state  of  the  currency  and 
the  fidelity  of  stale  banks  in  the  actual  not  (ostensible)  payment 
of  their  fights  in  specie.  The  bank  did  maintain  an  absolute  equa- 
lity in  the  exchanges  between  the  cities  from  Boston  to  Rich 
morni  inclusive,  from  the  20th  February,  1817,  (when  the  banks  of 
the  middle  states  resumed  specie  payment)  to  the  19th  March, 
18  IS, when  the  office  at  Boston  suspended  the  receipt  and  pay- 
ment of  i he  notes  of  the  hank,  and  its  other  offices;  and  this  (not 
only  for  the  government  which  it  is  bound  to  do  every  where)  but 
actually  sustained  the  burden  of  liquidating  the  debts  between 
those  places,  whe  ther  arising-from  state  bank  balances  with  each 
other,  oi  those  of  individuals,  including  an  immense  supply  of  spe- 
cie for  the  Asiatic  trade.  From  the  date  last  mentioned*  until  the 
28th  of  August  last,  (when  it  was  fi.und  utterly  impracticable  io 
continue  the  system  any  longer  without  extreme  hazard  to  the 
institution)  every  effort  was  made  to  sustain  the  system  between 
all  the  cities  from  New  York  to  Richmond  inclusive,  where  the 
bank  and  its  offices  continued  to  receive  and  pay  in  specie  the 
notes  of  the  corporation  without  discrimination. 

Since  the  28th  of  August  last,  the  hank  has  limited  the  extent 
of  its  excliang  operations,  according  to  the  demands  and  circum- 
stances of  tile  institution,  always  cot  (fining  the  premium  (where 
any  has  been  charged)  within  the  actual  ^expense  and  risk  attend- 
ing the  transportation  of  specie  from  the  place  where  the  exchange 
was  drawn,  to  „thatat  which  it  was  payable.  In  the  exchange 


operations  between  the  western  offices,  and  the  bank  anditseas. 
ern  offices,  the  bank  has  never  been  remunerated  upon  the  scale 
just  mentioned,  thgy  have  drawn  either  at  a trifling  premium  of  a 
half  per  cent. or  at  par.fov  which  they  have  received  the  paper  of 
banks  which  claim  the  privilege  of  paying  according  to  tin  ir  con- 
venience. There  ave  occasional  partial  instructions  to  the  wes- 
tern offices  on  this  subject, from  time  to  time,  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  president  of  the  bank,  the  principal  object  of  which, 
has  been  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  that 
quarter,  by  moderating  or  extinguishing  the  premium,  but  the 
state  of  the  western  currency  has  frustrated  the  efforts  Ofthe 
bank.  He  b-gs  Rave  to  refer  to  his  letter  of  the  4th  October, 
1817,  to  the  office  at  Lexington,  (page  ill,)  and  the  circular  to  the 
offices  at  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Chilicothe,  November  8th, 
1817,  (page  232.) 

The  exchange  operation*!  of  the  offices  in  the  southern  states, 
have  been  conducted  according  to  the  discretion  of  their  boards  of 
directors  respectively,  always,  as  he  believes,  within  the  aetual 
current  rate  of  exchange,  and  with  a view  to  the  expense  ami 
risk  atteuding  the  transportation  of  specie,  as  the  general  criteri- 
on. 

The  bank  has  conducted  its  exchange  operations  upon  the  same 
principles. 

To  the  second,  that  his  answer  to  the  first,  includes  bis  reply  to 
this  interrogatory. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  interrogatories,  are  marked  by 
the  committee,  as  applicable  only  to  the  cashier 

To  the  seventh;  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  on 
the  28th  August,  1818,  were  immediately  made  public. 

Fourth  general  head. 

The  first  interrogatory  is  marked  by  the  committee,  “not  appli- 
cable to  Mr.  Jones.”  • 

To  the  second  and  third;  that  he  does  not  hold  any  stock  in 
trust. 

To  the  fourth:  that  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson  and  Co.  of  London, 
hold  in  trust,  as  he  has  understood,  and  believes,  one  thousand 
shares  of  the  stock  of  this  bank,  for  Jonathan  Smith,  which  is 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  a loan,  obtained  of  them  by  Mr.  Smith; 
that  the  cashier  of  this  bank,  holds  in  trust  ten  thousand  shares  of 
the  stock  of  this  hank,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  letters  of 
the  president  of  the  bank  to  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  and  Co. 
under  date  of  the  3d  March,  and  4th  June,  1818. 

He  knows  of  no  other  stock  held  in  trust  for  others. 

General  inquiries , 

Tothe  first  interrogatory;  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  of 
the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  or  stock  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  pledged  in  security  for  discounts,  having  been  sold 
under  the  authority  given  by  the  owners  when  pledged. 

To  the  second;  that  a small  amount  in  Spanish  dollars,  was 
sold  at  a premium  by  the  office  at  Boston,  the  vractice  was  for- 
bidden as  soon  as  the  fact  was  known,  and  for  Uie  reasons  upon 
which  the  prohibition  was  founded,  he  refers  to  the  preamble  and 
resolution  on  the  minutes  of  the  board,  28th  November,  1817, 
(page  254,) 

He  has  an  imperfect  recollection  of  a similar  case  having  oc- 
curred at  the  office  at  New  Yoik. 

To  the  third;  that  upon  the  principle  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  board,  of  calling  upon  the  banks  which  had  obtained  loans 
upon  pledged  stock,  to  pay  their  obligations  fin  the  same, as  they 
became  due,  notice  was  ordered  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Girard,  that 
the  note  of  J.  H.  Roberjot,  referred  to  in  the  resolution,  should  ho 
reduced  140,000  dollars. 

Mr.  Girard  had  trausferved  to  Mr.R.  a large  amount  of  stock  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  the  board,  (knowing  him  to 
be  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Girard.)  was  induced  to  believe  had  notin 
reality  changed  hands,  and  as  Mr.  Girard’s  bank  had,  in  all  re- 
spects, been  recognized  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
had,  at  that  time,  a large  balance  against  the  bank,  the  reduction 
of  Mr.  Roberjot’s  note  was  required.  The  note  of  Mr.  Roherjot, 
referred  to  in  the  resolution,  was  for  240,000  dollars,  payable  to 
the  cashier  of  the  hank  ofthe  United  States,  secured  by  a pledge 
of  stock  ofthe  bank  of  the  U nited  States,  at  the  par  value. 

To  the  fourth;  that  he  believes  it  to  be  the  general  practice  of 
the  state  banks,  to  deal  in  exchange  whenever  they  can  operate 
to  advantage,  and,  he  believes,  the  purchase  of  bills,  payable  in 
the  cities  on  the  sea  hoard,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
profit  to  the  banks  in  ;he  western  country. 

Tothe  fifth:  that  he  believes  dividends,  to  a very  small  amount^ 
have  been  paid  to  two  or  three  delinquent  stockholders,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  for  the  particulars  of  which,  he  begs  leave 
to  refer  to  the  cashier. 

To  thefurther  questions,  he  ansivers. 

To  the  first:  that  the  directors  paid  their  proportion  of  coin  orr 
the  second  instalment,  either  in  coin,  or  in  the  notes  of,  or  checks 
or*,  the  bank  ofthe  United  States,  which  were  equivalent  to  coin 
as  with  either  thsy  could  have  drawn  the  coin  from  the  bank,  to 
pay  the  instalment. 

Further  questions,  continued. 

To  the  fifth:  that  he  does  not  know  at  what  prices  directors  may 
have  sold  their  bank  shares. 

To  the  sixth:  that  he  believes  directors  have  purchased  shares 
at  various  prices, above  130  dollars  per  share.  He  has  also  under- 
stood,  that  Mr  Williams  purchased  largely,  at  150  dollars  per- 
share,  and  upwards.  He  has  also  understood,  that  Mr.  Savage 
purchased  at  n*  j than  150  dollais  per  share. 

To  the  soconu.  third , and  fourth  » further  questions ” which  relate 
to  his  private  lawful  concerns,  unconnected  with  his  official  dur 
•ties,  he  answers:' 

To  the  second;  that  he  did  not  subscribe  in  his  own  name  to  the 
capital  ofthe  bank  ofthe  United  States. 

To  the  third;  that  a friend,  Samuel  CJjirke,  of  this  city,  sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  twenty  shares  for  his  use,  and  tha{  he  had  no 
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other  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  capital  stock  subscrib- 
ed to  the  hank  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  fourth:  that  on  the  24th  September,  1817,  M’Enen,  Hale, 
and  Davidson,  bought  by  his  order  one  hundred  shares  of  bank 
United  States  stock  at  148  dollars  per  share;  and  on  the  7th  Oc- 
tober, 1817,  lie  bought  of  M’Euen,  Hale  ami  Davidson, 985  shares 
hank  United  States  stock,  at  153  dollars  per  share,  payable  and  de- 
liverable on  or  before  the  15th  December  following;  that  M’Euen, 
JTde  and  Da  vidson,  bought  by  his  order,  on  the  1st  January,  1818, 
470  shares  bank  United  States  stock,  at  153  dollars  per  share,  that 
he  returned  to  Samuel  Clarke  twenty  shares,  in  lieu  of  the  twen- 
ty shares  capital  subscribed  and  paid  for,  for  his  use;  that  he  has 
placed  in  London  1070  shares,  transferr^l  m Thomas  Wilson  and 
Co.  as  a pledge  for  the  payment  of  133,333  6s.  8d  sterling,  advan- 
ced to  him  oh  the  pledge  of  the  said  shares,  which  are  now  his 
property,  the  sale  of  which  remains  limited  at  134  sterling  per 
share;  and  that  in  the  month  of  July  last.  M’Euen,  Hale  and  Da- 
vidson, sold  for  him  370  shares,  at  ’39  to  140  dollars  per  share, 
that  in  August  last.be  sold  to  William  Young  one  time,  40  shares 
at  140  dollars  per  share;  that  he  sold  about  ten  shares,  from  time 
to  time,  at  prices  which  he  does  not  now  recollect,  and  that  lie 
holds  now,  in  his  own  name,  sixty-live  shares. 

He  also  contracted  to  buy  United  States  bank  stock,  and  sold 
the  same  before  the  day  of  payment  and  delivery,  viz: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1317,  he  bought  of  George 
Williams  the  transfer  of  his  right  in  a contract  for  one  thousand 
shares  of  United  States  hank  stock,  which  a committee  of  the  Com- 
mercial bank  o!  Pennsylvania  h»d  contracted  to  deliver  to  him 
on  the  2d  day  of  January,  1818,  at  132  dollars  per  share;  and  a 
short  time  aft  r.  a contract  made  by  S.  and  J.  Nevins  and  Co.  to 
deliver  one  thousand  shares  in  the  month  of  November  following, 
at  135  dollars  per  share,  payable  on  delivery;  early  in  the  month 
of  September  following,  he  sold  both  these  contracts  at  150  dol- 
lars per  share,  to  Dennis  A.  Smith;  and  these  transactions  exhibit 
the  entire  disposition  of  all  the  stock  in  which  he  has  had  any 
concern.  He  "has  not  examined  his  account  in  the  stock  ledger; 
there  may  have  been  half  a dozen  shares,  more  or  less,  lent  and  re- 
turned, of  which  he  has  no  distinct  recollection. 

Further  questions  to  Mr.  Jones,  answered  on  his  jirt  examination. 

1st.  Did  the  directors  pay  their  proportion  of  coin  on  the  second 
instalment? 

2d.  What  was  your  original  subscription  to  the  stock? 

3d.  Were  any  shares  subscribed  for  you  by  others,  with  or  with, 
out  your  knowledge? 

4th.  Have  you  sold  out  shares  held  in  your  name,  or  held  by 
others  for  you,  when  and  at  what  price?  and  what  do  you  now 
own?  What  is  the  total  amount  of  shares  you  have  owned  since  the 
organization  of  the  bank! 

5th.  Have  the  directors  sold  out  at  prices  beyond  130  dollars  per 
share,  and  when? 

6th.  Have  directors  purchased  at  a price  beyond  130  dollars  per 
shate,  and  when? 

Mr.  Jones'1  second  examination. 

On  the  subject  of  a resolution  respecting  the  discounts  on  pled- 

Eed  stock  at  Boston,  he  observed,  that  from  the  information  of  Mr. 

loyd,  one  of  the  directors  at  the  time,  that  the  amount  subscrib- 
ed at  Boston  was  small,  and  that  the  banks  there  were  paying 
specie;  the  board  thought  it  would  he  best  to  qualify  the  original 
resolution  allowing  a discretion  to  the  directors,  and  that  thus  a 
larger  amount  of  specie  would  be  obtained  than  rf  the  resolution 
were  absolute.  On  the  subject  of  the  discounts  on  pledged  stock, 
he  observed,  that  the  board  did  not  believe,  that  good  business  pa- 
per could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  and  that  it  was  his  own  brlief; 
and  they  conceived  the  stock  discounts  the  best;  and  it  was  deem- 
ed imxpedient  to  have  gone  much  further  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  on  personal  security.  Good  paper  might  have  Been  ob- 
tained in  New  York  and  Boston,  but  the  funds  of  the  hank  were 
rot  such  ascould  be  appropriated  in  those  places;  and  the  fund 
were  secured  with  a view  to  the  subsequent  appointment  of 
brandies,  . and  the  distribution  of  the  capital.  The  public  debt 
redeemed  by  the  treasury:  was  pcid  by  draughts  of  the  treasury 
upon  its  deposits  in  the  bank,  which  deposits  had  been  princi- 
pally received  from  ti  e state  banks.  Mr.  Jones  was  asked, 
what  was  the  amount  of  disposable  funds  which  the  directors 
could  have  employed  on  the  8th  August,  1817?  To  which  lie 
answered,  that  the  board  supposed  there  were  several  millions;  he 
cannot  give  ap  account  of  the  precise  amount;  no  statement  was 
made  to  the  board.  Mr.  Jones  was  asked  whether  the  discounts 
mad--  by  the  president  and  cashier,  were  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  2d  and  3d  instalments?  He  cannot  answer;  and  he  cannotde* 
signate  those  discounts  from  the  others  in  the  discount  book-  Mr. 
Jones  was  asked  whether  the  branch  at  Charleston  had  purchastd 
notes  of  state  banks,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  his 
letter  of  April  18,  1818?  He  does  not  know  whether  the  opinion 
expessed  in  his  letter  to  Charleston  branch  referred  to,  has  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  or  not.  Those  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  North  Carolina  and  other  notes,  were  an  expression 
of  the  upinion  of  the  board,  to  whom  lie  read  the  letter.  Mr.  Jones 
reads  an  extract  f rom  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
which  he  states  the  price  of  specie  on  the  6tli  January,  1817  at  6 
percent,  and  rising;  and  believes  that  it  would  rise  to  20  percent. 
And  he  observes,  that  he  is  not  the  borrower  of  a dollar  from  the 
bank,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  snd  is  not  responsible  to  the 
bank  for  a single  dollar,  either  as  "drawer,  discounter,  or  endorser. 

ANSWER  OF  JONATHAN  SMITH, 

Cashier  of  the  hank  of  the.  United  States,  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
committee  of  the  house  <f  representatives  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  first  qin  stion,  he  austvers:  That  it  is  not  in  liis  power  to 
state  the  amount;  but  referring  to  the  discount  books,  it  appears, 
that  from  the  8th  of  August,  18 17,  to  the  9th  September  follow- 
ing, the  time  when  the  authority  to  the' president  and  cashier  ceas- 


ed, the  amount  of  loans  made  on  stock  by  the  president  and  cash 
ier,  between  each  discount  day.  and  those  made  by  the  board  on 
discount  day  s,  averages  382,749  63  dollars,  per  discount  day.  Sec 
statement  A. 

To  the  second,  be  answers:  That  the  prooeeds  of  loans  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  hoard,-  hy  the  president  and  cashier, 
have,  in  no  instance,  been  drawn  by  them,  or  either  of  them;  the 
notes  of  the  individuals  who  obtained  the3e  loans,  were  enter,  don 
the  discount  books,  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  proceeds  plaecd 
to  the  credit  of  the  respective  accounts,  as  will  appear  from  the 
discount  books  laid  before  the  hoard  each  discount  day;  but  the 
notes  discounted  by  the  president  and  cashier,  are  not  distinguish-, 
ed  on  the  hooks  from  those  discounted  by  the  board. 

To  the  third,  he  answers:  That  in  consequence  of  the  authority 
to  the  president  and  cashier,  having  ceased,  at  their  reqm  st,  the 
resolution  referred  to,  v.  as  passed  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise  to  those  who  had  notes  to  he  renewed  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board.  Th.-  authority  was,  however,  again 
given  by  a resolution  of  the  board  of  the  30tli  September,  18 1 7.  to 
the  president  and  cashier,  to  discount  for  the  renewal  of  such 
notes  as  might  become  due  between  discount  days  on  stock, until 
otherwise  directed.  He  cannot  distinguish  those  renewed  by  th« 
hoard  from  those  renewed  by  the  pr-  sident  ami  cashier.  The 
letter  (a)  being  marked  on  the  discount  book,  is  evidence 
that  the  note  opposite  to  which  it  is  writen,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  board,  hut  its  omission  is  not  evidence  that  the  note 
was  discounted  without  the  sanction  of  theboard:in  no  instance 
has  „a  note  been  put  upon  the  books  and  discounted  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  board,  either  to  the  particular  note, 
or  by  the  resolutions  of  the  board.  All  the  ncu-s  without  the 
mark  (a)  have  been  discounted  by  the  board,  either  by  giving 
their  consent  to  the  particular  note, or  by  resolutions  previously 
adopted;  and  the  omission  of  the  mark  is  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  notes  were  not  entered  on  the  discount  book  prp 
vious  to  its  being  laid  before  the  board,  which  was  occasioned  by 
there  having  been  verbal  applications  for  discounts  by  the  direc- 
tors. for  themselves  and  others,  by  applications  having  been  made 
by  letter,  and  by  notes  being  sent  to  the  directors, after  they  were 
in  session:  there  were  notes  emend  as  discounted  on  days  which 
che  board  di-J  not  meet,  they  were  done  under  previous  directions 
of  the  board,  these  directions  were  in  virtue  of  the  resolutions 
before  alluded  to,  or  consisted  in  the  letterfa,!  being  marked  on 
the  application,  by  the  president;  in  some  cases  the  directions  Were 
verbal. 

To  the  fourth,  he  offers  as  an  answer  statement  marked  A. 

To  the  fifth,  he  offers  as  an  auswrr  that  given  to  the  third. 

To  the  sixth  he  auswers:  that  lie  has  no  knowledge  of  such  a 
practice  at  any  of  the  offices,  ami  does  not  recollect  that  the  board 
gave  them  authority  for  it. 

To  the  seventh  he  answers:  that  the  time  for  which  loans  are 
made  at  the  bank,  depends  on  its  situation;  and  at  the  periods  re- 
ferred to,  the  president  and  cashier  observed  the  practice  of  the 
board  as  to  the  time  when  notes  off  ivd  became  payable.  The 
general  rule  of  the  bank  is  to  decline- an  agreement  as  to  the  re- 
newal of  notes;  and  there  has  not  to  his  knowledge,  an  under- 
standing existed  in  the  case  referred  to  contrary  to  this  rule. 

To  the  eighth  he  answers;  that  upon  referring  to  the  preamble 
to  the  resolutions  passed  on  the  8th  of  August,  1817,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  board  was  desk:  us  that  the  discounts  should  be 
kept  up  to  the  amount  of  the  income,  or  that  it  might  be  expedi- 
ent to  extend  them.  In  consequence  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  funded  debt  held  by  the  bank  having  been  recently  redeemed, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  surplus  capital  thus  thrown  upon 
it,  should  be  profitably  employed;  and  it  was  deemed  to  he  a con- 
venience to  the  di»eoUnters  to  have  their  nous  renewed  on  the 
day  they  became  due,  particularly  to  those  who  did  not  reside  in 
Philadelphia.  There  was  no  instance  of  a loan  being  refused  on 
stock, from  the  8th  August  to  the  9th  of  September,  11  . 

To  the  ninth  he  answers:  that  he  does  not  know  of  a similar 
power  having  been  given  hy  any  board. 

Second  general  head* 

To  the  first  question  lie  offers  as  an  answer,  statement  marked 
B.  made  by  one  of  the  discount  clerks. 

To  the  second  he  answers;  that  there  lias  no  such  understand- 
ing been  bad  to  his  knowledge,  ami  tiiat  having  no  authority  for 
the  purpose,  he  lias  never  given  such  intimation. 

To  the  third  he  answers;  that  there  was  no  such  understanding 
to  his  knowledge , previous  to  the  period  alluded  to;  but  that  in 
tile  curtailment  of  discounts, since  that  period,  the  board  has  pre- 
ferred calling  upon  phyers  of  notes  without  a pledge  of  stock  for 
partial  payments. 

To  the  fourth  he  offers  a°.  a reply,  bis  answer  to  the  third;  ge- 
nerally he  has  not  known  of  such  understanding  or  of  any  ex- 
pectation of  the  kind  hating  been  authorised  by  any  act  of  the 
board.  # 

To  the  fifth  be  answ  ers;  that  all  notes  discounted  at  the  hank, 
whether  on  pledged  stock  or  otherwise,  are  entered  on  the  dis- 
count hooks  and  their  nett  proceeds  passed  to  the  credit  of  the 
discounters  in  their  accounts  current  subject  to  their  controul 
solely. 

To  the  sixth,  seven  thand  eighth  he  answers;  that  hy  a resoln. 
tion  of  the  18th  of  December,  1816,  the  board  resolved  (baton  the 
31st  of  that  month,  they  would  proceed  to  discount  on  the  pledge 
of  stock,  to  any  extent  not  exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  amount  of 
the  subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  bank;  that  no  loans  to  his 
knowledge  were  made  in  pursuance  of  said  resolutions  on  pledges 
of  stock  until  the  first  and  second  instalments  were  paid  in ; the  dis- 
count of  a note  on  pledged  stock  and  the  payment  of  the  instal- 
ment were  considered  simultaneous;  discounts  were  never  made 
on  the  nominal  amount  of  shares  until  all  the  instalments  upon 
them,  had  been  paid  up;  loans  on  pledged  stock  to  aid  in  pay- 
ment of  the  2d  instalment  previous  to  the  20th  February,  183? 
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(when  specie  payments  were  resumed)  wire  applied  exclusively  to 
pay  the  specie  portion  of  the  instalment  ai  d m all  such  cases  the 
funded  debt  portion  w as  r.  c<  ived;  the  bank  stock  thus  pledged  was 
taken  at  the  rate  of  05  dollars  per  sliare.  ' i 

To  the  ninth, he  answers;  that  he  has  no  recollection  what  the  ( 
public  opinion  was  on  the  subject;  and  that  his  time  being  engros-  j 
sed  with  details  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  bank,  he  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  it,  his  ge- 
neral impression  is,  that  it  was  deemed  important  to  the  bank,  | 
that  the  second  instalment  of  coin  and  I undi  d debt  should  lie  ) 
paid.  But  at  th  same  time  he  was  convinced  that  at  the  p rioil 
prescribed  tn  the  charter  for  the  payment  of  this  instalment  but  a 
small  portion  ot  it  would  be  paid  in  coin  and  funded  debt  as  both 
were  so  much  above  paras  to  induce  the  stockholders  to  risk  the 
forfeiture  of  tneir  first  dividend  at  least,  rather  than  purchase 
them.  Htaiso  states  that  such  discounts  as  may  have  been  ap- 
plied by  stockholders  to  the  payment  of  their  second  instalment, 
poshi'eiy  insured  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  in  legal  currency 
on  a given  day  into  the  bank  if  required;  because  it  held  their  pro 
rnissary  notes  and  stock  as  a pledge  ou  which  the  first  and  second 
i nsta)  ments  had  been  paid,  bee  form  of  engagement  herewith  de- 


livered. 

1 the  tenth  he  answers;  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  any  mea- 
sures having  bet'ii  lake;.  io  cause  it  to  be  known,  that  the  notes  of 
stockholders  with  stock  pledged  tor  their  payment,  would  bedis 
counted  for  tin  purpose  of  paying  their  second  instalment,  or  any 
part  thereof;  but  believes  that  the  discounts  made  at  the  sevu  ai 
unices  on  the  pledge  of  stock,  were  ma  le  by  v irtue  of  the  resolu- 
tion oi  the  board  of  the  18th  of  December,  1816.  or  of  the  15th  ar- 
ticle of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govt  romem  of  the  offices 
(copies  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  the  committee.)  By  the 
circular  of  the  president  of  this  bank,  dated  the  5th  of- November, 

1 816,  it  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  stockholders,  to  pay  the  se- 
cond instalments  at  the  original  place  of  subscription,  or  at  the 
bank  in  Philadelphia. 

Third  general  head . 

To  the  first  question,  he  answers;  tiiat  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1817.  authority  was  given  to  the  western  offices  to  furnish 
draughts  on  the  bank  and  its  offices  at  a very  low  premium, or 
even  at  par,  to  prevent  the  notes  of  those  o trices  from  returning'* 
to  the  bank  as  remittances;  there  was  also  authority  given  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  to  the  offices  at  Savannah,  Charleston, 
Norfolk  and  Richmond, 'to  purchase  bills;  since  which,  a com- 
mittee of  the  directors  were  appointed  to  prepare  regulations  oil 
the  subject  of  exchange, (a  copy  of  which  has  been  handed  to  ilm 
committee)  which  were  reported  to  the  hoard  and  adopted.  Al 
though  the  board  has  not  directed  them  lobe  put  into  operation 
in  detail,  yVt  lie  considers  their  adoption  as  authority  for  doing 
exchange  business  in  the  mau-  er  now  practised. 

To  the  second,  he  answers;  that  there  has  not  been  a tariff  esta- 
blished or  communicated  for  that  purpose;  and  that  no  general  01*“ 
permanent  regulations  have  been  made,  although  there-  has  been 
some  correspondence  on  tbe  subject  with  some  of  the  ofiices. 

To  file  third,  be  answers;  Jiat  on  the  day  of  its  adoption  he  was 
apprized  of  the  resolution,  and  made  it  known  to  tbe  first  and  se- 
cond teller  immediately;  if  either  of  them  paid  out  any  notes  of 
tbe  offices  after  (he  28th,  they  acted  contrary  to  his  orders;  to  iiis 
knowledge, none  were  paid  out  after  that  day,  unless  such  as 
were  asked  for  as  a favor.  On  tin*  evening  of  the  28th,  he  addres- 
sed a letter  to  the  cashiers  of  the  banks  in  the  city  and  Northern 
Liberties  (a  copy  of  which  is  handed  to  the  committee.)  On  the 
next  morning,  the  notes  made  payable  at  tbe  ofiices,  which  were 
received  by  these  banks  on  the  28th,  were  received  from  them;  ail 
others  were  refused  payment  or  acceptance,  unless  for  duties  to 
the  government,  except  such  parcels'as  it  a p injured  had  been  pre- 
viously paid  out  at  the  bank,  or  such  as  were  received  from  tra- 
vellers for  their  accommodation,  under  the  direction  of  the  board 
in  their  case,  which  continues  to  be  observed.  1 he  board,  when 
thereis  iio special  business  before  them,  generally  adjourn  about 
half  after  one  o’clock,  P.  M.  when  there  is,  they  set  to  a late 
hour.  He  does  not  recollect  how  long  they  sat  on  the  28th.  It 
was  undeistood  by  him,  that  no  charge  in  the  payment  or  re- 
ceipt of  notes  was  to  be  made  on  tbe  28th,  but  that  it  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  29th  of  August,  1818. 

To  the  fouth,  he  answers:  that  from  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  of  the  bank,  this  subject  had  been  matter  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  directors,  and  that  it  had  beenfrrqm  ntiy  asserted  by 
some,  that  the  bank  could  not  continue  to  pay  its.  notes  at  any 
place  except  where  paymtnt  was  promised  on  their  face.  When 
the  committee,  on  the  state  of  the  ba-.k,  who  recommended  the 
measure,  were  appointed,  he  did  not  know  that  the  subject  would 
be  considered  by  them.  No  alteration,  however,  was  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  bank  under  any  expectation  that  might  have  been 
entertained  that  the  measure  would  be  adopted-  It  was  not  origi- 
nally intended  that  aiiy  notes  should  be  paid  out  of  the  hank  or  its 
ofiices,  excepting  those  which  were  made  payable  at  each  re- 
spt  ctively;  a practice  contrary  to  tins  intention  became  necessary, 
from  the  circumstance  of  inability  m the  proper  officers  to  sign 
a sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demand  at  the  bank  and  its  offi- 


ces. 

For  an  answer  to  the  fifth,  he  refers  to  the  teller. 

To  the  sixth,  he  answers;  that  statement  marked  C,  herewith 
exhibited,  taken  from  the  general  ledgers,  viz,  No.  1.  pages  50 1, 
513  and  522;  and  No.  2,  page* 504, 568,  and  572,  will  show  the  ori 
ginai  distribution  of  the  bank,  and  post  notes  issued.  Notes  of 
the  offices  received  at  the  bank,  and  r<  turned  to  them,  have  been 
charged  to  their  respective  accounts  in  the  general  ledger,  In  uo 
instance  h ive  the  notes  of  one  office,  been  sent  by  the  hank  to 
another  office  for  circulation,  to  his  knowledge.  In  one  instance, 
th  -of  ee  at  Washington,  w-.s  supplied  with  the  notes  of  the  pu- 
reut  bank,  to  accommodate  person*  connected  with  the  gov  em- 
u-tub 


To  the  seventh.  In  answ  is;  that  .*)  st-  p was  tak>-n  by  in  n »? 
make  the  resolution  public  in  any  other  way,  than  by  communi- 
cating it  to  the  cashiers  ot  the  offices,  and  of  hanks  in  th>*  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  Northern  Liberties;  his  circular  on  tin  .ubject, 
was  published  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  on  the  29th 
or  30th  of  August. 

Fourth  general  head. 

To  the  first  question,  he  answers:  that  there  are  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven-hundred  and  twenty  nine  shares  of  stock  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  Stat>  s,  standing  in  his  name,  in  trust,  as  collateral 
security  for  the  payment  of  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  lie  refers  the  committee  to 
statement  marked  D 

To  the  second  he  answers:  that  there  are  ten  thousand  shares  of 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  cashier  thereof;  for  an  explanation  of  this  transaction,  he  re- 
fers to  the  letter  o?  the  president  of  th  - hank,  to  messrs.  Baring, 
Brothers  and  company,  dated  March  3d,  1818,  a copy  of  which  is 
herewith  delivered.  The  bill  of  exchange  alluded  to  in  that  let- 
ter, was  purchased  at  3-4  per  Cent,  advance,  and  the  same  having 
since  been  paid,  the  ten  thousand  shares  are  releas.-d  from  the 
lien  which  the  bank  bad  on  them;  the  stock  was  pledged  in  Bal- 
timore. 

ilis  answer  to  the  first  question,  be  offers  as  a reply  to  the  third. 

To  the  fourth,  lie  answers  that  it  is  usual  for  stock  to  be  trans- 
ferred in  trust,  and  uo  doubt  there  are  other  instances  of  the  kind 
on  tlie  stock  books;  out  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  uaturp  of  the 
trusts  in  any  of  them,  exccpi  those  referred  to  in  his  answers  tn- 
the  first  and  second  questions,  and  except  in  his  own  case.  He 
has  transferred  one  thousand  shares,  to  Thomas  Wilson  and  co.  of 
London,  on  which  he  had  obtained  a loan,  and  understands  that 
the  president  of  the  bank  lias  made  a similar  arrangement,  for  a 
like  number  of  shares  with  the  same  house.  The  shares  pledged 
by  him,  cost  him  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
share,  and  are  all  lie  holds  in  his  private  capacity,  directly  or  in- 
directly. He  believes  that  the  shares  held  by  the  president,  did 
not  cost  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  share.  ^ He 
further  states,  that  he  has  no  discounts  at  the  bank  or  its  offices, 
directly  or  indirectly,  except  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

General  Inquiries , 

To  the  first  he  answers  in  the  negative. 

To  tiie  second  lie  answers:  that  there  has  been  no  authority 
given  by  the  board  for  selling  coin;  and  none  has  been  sold  at  this 
bank;  but  some  sales  have  taken  place  at  tbe  offices  at  New  York, 
Boston  and  Portsmouth,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
board;  the  practice  is  not  countenanced,  and  has  been  forbidden 
at  Boston,  and  be  believes  it  is  now  generally  understood  at  the 
offices,  that  the  practice  is  iuadmissable. 

To  the  third,  he  answers;  that  on  the  lrtk  of  December,  1816, 
Stephen  Girard,  transferred  to  J.  H.  Roberjot,  his  cb  rk,  seventeen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  two  shares  of  the  stock,  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  a pledge  of  part  of  which,  he, 
Mr.  Roberjot,  obtained  loans  from  the  Lank  to  a considerable  a- 
mount;  tlm  stock,  notwithstanding  the  transfer,  was  considered  by 
tbe  directors,  as  still  the  property  of  Mr.  Girard,  and  as  he  was 
carrying  on  hanking  operations  iu  the  usual  way,  the  directors 
thought  it  right  to  call  on  him  for  payment  at  the  time  they 
were  calling  on  other  banks. 

Reply  to  the  fourth  question. 

He  understands  that  the  Schuylkill  bank  deals  in  inland  ex- 
change. 

To  the  fifth  question,  he  answers:  that  when  a stockholder 
came  forward  to  pay  his  instalment,  after  the  regular  period,  but 
before  any  dividend  was  declared,  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum,  was  paid  by  him  on  the  amount  of  bis  second 
i.  stalmput,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  to  the  timeofhis  paying 
up.  If  lie  came  to  pay  the  second  instalment  after  a dividend 
wasdeelarid,  viz— 7th  July,  1817,  the  first  dividend  was  consider- 
ed as  forfeited,  and  interest  on  his  instalments  was  paid  from  the 
1st  July,  1*17,  to  the  timeofhis  paying  up. 

To  the  sixth,  he  answers:  that  the  following  instances  only 
have  occurred  of  stockholders  receiving  amount  of  dividends  No.. 
2,on  their  shares,  which  dividend  accrued  prior  to  the  time  of 
their  p tying  up  the  third  instalment,  viz: 

Stockholders.  Shares.  Div.  No.  2.  When  paid.  When  3 ins.  pd« 
Sainu*  1 Archer, Phil.  250  1000  Apl.  22,1818  Apl.  22,  181& 

John  Dowers  do.  100  400  8,  Feb.  19, 

E.  Van  Trump,  do.  5'  20  Aug.  29,  21, 

S.  E.  Burrows,  Cont.  10  40  June  11,  March  20, 

Post  Notes, 

Post  notes  at  sixty  days  date  havi-  frequently  been  issued  on  the 
application  of  persons  who  have  had  notes  discounted,  without  any 
allowance  of  interest,  but  it  has  never  been  the  condition  of  the 
discount.  The  discount  and  the  issuing  of  post  notes,  are  consi-^ 
lie  red  as  distinct  transactions'.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  operations  of  the  bank,  post  notes  were  directed  to  be  issued 
on  application,  at  sixty  days,  to  be  pain  tor  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  discounts  if  required.  The  reason  for  fixing  the  time  at  sixty 
days,  was  to  prevent  their  being  used  to  draw  specie  before  the 
general  resumption  of  specie  payments:  tbe  operation  was  intend- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  those,  who  wished  to  use  them  in 
the  purchase  of  produce  to  the  soutn  and  west.  The  president  and 
cashier  issue  post  n.  t -9  when  demanded, as  they  would  bank  notes 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  board.  No  post  notes  at  a 
longer  date  have  been  issued. 

Statement  D. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  trust. 


10  shares  pledged  for  Peter  Care’s  jr.  note 

dolls. 

850 

154  do. 

Jno.  Savag-.’s 

15,500 

500  do. 

Savage  a.  j Dugan’s 

50.000 

300  do. 

11.  fit  S.  White’s 

30,000 

300  do. 

*do. 

30,000 
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469 


;465 

do. 

Win.  J.  B-  II  md  eo’s. 

46.500 

500 

do. 

R.  Higinbothom’s 

50,000 

3,000\ 

do. 

S.  Smith  and  Buchanan's  en~) 
dorsed  by  G o.  Williams  >• 

125,000 

3 50 j 

4,000 

do. 

a d J.  W.  M’Culloh,  J 

Rich’d.  M.  Johnson's 

400,000 

3.650 

do. 

Geo.  Williams' 

365.000 

2,500 

do. 

James  W.  M’Culloh’s 

250.000 

23,729  shares. 

dolls. 

(Copy  of  a circular  to  city  hanks.) 

1,362.850 

Bank  ofthe  United  States , August  28,  1818. 

SIR— I am  directed  to  inform  you  that  tlm  notes  of  this  hank, 
which  are  made  payable  at  its  several  offices  of  discount  and  d - 
posit,  will  not  be  received  in  this  bank  after  this  clay,  except  in 
payment  of  debts  due  to  the  United  States.  Such  notes,  however, 
ofthe  offices  as  your  hank  may  have  received  during  this  day, 
will  be  r.  c<  ivedln  exchange  to-morrow  morning. 

I am  with  much  respect,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed]  ' JONA.  SMITH,  Cashier. 

, E%quire , 

Cashier  uf  the  hank  of  — — . 

Mr.  Jonathan  Smith's  second  examination,  in  continuation  of  that 
previously  taken. 

His  stock  pledged  in  London,  referred  to  in  his  former  exami- 
nation, was  pledged  at  150  dollars  per  share. 

1 lu  re  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  disposable 
funds  there  were  on  the  8th  August,  1817,  which  could  have  been 
employ-  d. 

The  post  notes  delivered  to  R.  M.  Johnson,  referred  to  in  his 
former  examination,  w r-  payable  at  this  hank. 

Answer  to  some  ofthe  questions  which  were  put  to  directors. 

11th-  Mr.  Goddard  sold  out  stock,  when,  or  to  what  amount,  he 
does  t ot  know.  The  presid-  it  sold  to  pay-  an  f ast  India  debt. 

12th.  Mr  Savag-  purchased  largely,  he  thinks,  at  152  dollars. 
The  president  made  a contract  with  .Mr  Hunt,  through  M’Eu.-n, 
for  the  purchase  of  stock. 

13th.  There  wasagr-at  many  contracts  made  in  t!-  ‘early  part 
of  the  year  817;  he  has  understood  that  large  contracts  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  George  Williams.  He  has  some  indistinct  recol- 
lection of  a contract  made  by  him.  with  the  bank  of  North  Ame- 
rica, to  the  amount  of  100.000  dollars,  or  more;  he  thinks  it  was 
something  in  which  D.  A.  Smith  was  concerned. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  that  business  carried  on  by  D.  A, 
Smith, and  probably  by  G-org'  Williams;  he  never  had  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  such  contracts. 

D.  A.  Smith  had  made  a contract  in  New  York,  for  the  purchase 
of  stock,  when  his  difficulties  came  on,  anti  the  contract  had  ex- 
pired, h“  bought  If 00  shares,  part  ofthe  contract,  and  they  were 
delivered  immediately. 

He  has  purchased  and  sold  a good  deal  of  stock  at  different 
times.  He  was  at  on«  time  a gaiver,  perhaps  50,000  dollars;  but 
be  has  purchased  stock  at  a high  r rate  than  he  ever  sold;  and  upon 
the  whole,  he  hi  li>  ves  he  has  been  a loser.  He  was  required  by 
governor  Findlay, to  subscribe  100  shares,  for  him,  and  he  re- 
quested M'Euen  to  subscribe,  who  did  s<r.  In  November  or  De- 
cember, 1816,  lie  inadi  a contract  with  D.  A.  Smith,  for  the  sale  of 
1000  shares,  deliverable  in  January,  J818.  H ■ gav  credit  at  the 
same  time,  for  20  dollars  advance,  on  each  shar-*;  he  does  not  re- 
collect  whether  the  stock  was  actually  transferred,  or  whether  he 
paid  the  difference,  but  thinks  the  latter  was  the  case;  stock  had 
'least  150  dollars.  This  is  the  only  contract  he  ever 
made.  He  purchased  a Contract  of  Biddle  and  Wharton,  bro- 
kers, some  time  in  1817,  of  250  shares,  lie  thinks,  but  can  state  no 
further  particulars.  He  bought  of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  a contract  for  250 
shares,  he  thinks,  but  does  not  know  the  rate;  and  had  no  other 
contracts. 

16th.  He  knows  nothing  more  about  it  than  appears  from  the 
resolution  of  30th  September,  1817. 

^th-They  have  preferred  such  renewals;  and  he  thinks,  they 
wou.d  have  preferred  a discount  on  stock,  to  a discount  on  good 
busmes  paper,  or  bills  of  exchange. 

HIT. 

Examination  of  directors  at  Philadelphia , and  officers  at  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

Oiicstions  to  directors. 

1st.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  by  the  president 
and  cashier  ofthe  fund  put  at  their  disposal  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors? 

2d.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  president  and 
cashier  discounted  original  notes  (not  being  renewals)  under  the 
authority  given  hy  the  resolutio.-.s  of  August  8th,  1817,  and  those 
subsequent  to  that  time,  on  the  same  subject? 

3d.  Was  any- account  of  such  discounts  made  by  the  president 
and  cashier,  rendered  to  the  hoard  of  directors? 

4th.  Can  you  designate  from  the  book  of  discounts  on  pledged 
stock,  now  lying  before  you,  those  made  by  the  president  ami 
cashier,  from  those  made  by  the  board  of  directors?  If  so,  state 
some  of  them. 

5th.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  assign  for  fhepassageof  the 
resolution  above  referred  to  than  those  contained  in  its  preamble? 
• know  of any  stock  of  the  United  States  bank  hi- 

jng  held  by  any  person  in  trust  for  others?  If  so,  name  the  trus- 
tee, and  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  stock 
held. 


what  proportion  hy  the  proceeds  of  a note  or  notes  discounted  on 
pledged  stock,  or  otherwise? 

9th.  What  amount  of  stock  did  yon  subscribe  for  in  your  own 
name?  Wliar  amount,  if  any.  did  you  subscribe  for  as  theatf  >rn<  y 
of  others?  5nd  if  for  any,  have  such  shares  been  since  traisf  rr  d 
to  you?  And  if  any.  had  you  any  authority  from  the  persons,  so 
to  subscribe  for  them? 

10th  What  is  the  total  amount  of  stock  you  have  b -Id? 

11th.  Do  you  know  of  any  director  of  tlie  bank  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  pr-sent  year,  or  for  i he  p^st  year,  having  purchased 
any  stock?  when?  at  what  price?  of  whom? 

12th.  Do  you  know  of  any  director  ‘or  the  present  or  the  last 
year,  having  sold  any  stock?  when?  at  what  pric-?  to  whom? 

13th.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  director  for  the  present  or  the 
last  year,  having  made  any  contract  f ir  the  sate  of  stock?  with 
whom?  when?  at  what  price?  when  was  it  to  be  delivered?  wlun  to 
be  paid  for? 

14th.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  director,  f ir  the  present  or  the 
past  year,  having  made  a'iyT  contract  for  the  porch  is  ■ of  -t  .ck  ? 
with  whom?  wh<  n?  at  what  pric  ? when  was  it  io  be  delivered? 

15th.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  director,  fur  the  present  or  the 
past  year,  having  purchased  any  Contract,  or  any  shar--  in  any 
contract#  for  the  sale  of  any  stock,  or  for  the  purchase  of  any 
stock? 

16th.  Was  there  any  understanding  or  expectation  among  the 
directors,  that  the  notes  discounted  on  pledged  stock,  pr-vious  to 
the  20th  July.  1817.  should  he  renewed? 

17th.  W is there  such  an  understanding  or  expectation  among 
the  other  stockholder-?  Was  any  information  given  to  the  other 
stockholders  hy  the  directors, to  induce  such  an  exp  ctation? 

18th  What  amount  have  your  notes  discounted  on  pledged  stock, 
if  s ou  have  any,  been  curtailed? 

19th.  Hav“  the  directors  generally  pr~f  rred  the  renewal  of 
notes,  forth;  payment  of  which  stock  or  funded  debt  was  pledg- d 
to  th-  renewing  of  those  on  p rsonal  seenrirs?  and  if  so,  for  what 
reasons? 

20th.  Was  the  stock  contracted  to  be  d.  livered?  d liver -d  at  the 
time  agreed  upon, or  was  it  paid  for  according  to  agreement? 

Thomas  M'Euen's  examination. 

December  21.  18 1 S . 

Answer  to  the  first  question.  The  disposition  of  that  fund  was- 
hy loans  <m  stock;  which  loans  wpre  report  -d  to  the  hoard  at  the 
next  mpeting.  a id  were  entered  o't  the  offi-ring  hook,  and  lie 
thinks  the  amount  due  was  put  on  a slip  if  pap  -r. 

2d.  Answer.  That  it  was  done,  but  cannot  r collect  any  particu- 
lar instances  in  which  the  president  and  cashier  have  made  such 
an  original  discount. 

3d.  He  has  no  other  answ  r than  that  already  given. 

4 Ti.  He  cannot  designate  th-'-m. 

5th.  The  redemption  by  the  government  of  a large  amount  of 
debt,  rendered  it  necessary  to  loan.  He  thought  tb  it  loans  on  per- 
sonal security  would  be  hazardous;  those  on  stock  w -re  preferred, 
as  accomplishing  two  objects,  the  increase  of  security,  and  tlie 
obtaining  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment.  He  does  not 
believe  that  so  large  a proportion  on  the  second  instalment  as  was 
paid,  would  have  been  if  that ‘measure  had  not  b .-en  adopted;  ami 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  in  consequence  thereof,  a less  sum  would 
be  drawn  out  ofthe  bank. 

6th.  It  is  a very  common  thing;  he  has  transferred  to  Mr.  Ral- 
ston, in  trust  for  Mrs.  Ralston  and  her  children;  be  cannot  speci- 
fy any  others.  There  were  general  transfers  to  tlie  cashier  in 
trust,  at  the  commencement  ofthe  loans  on  stock,  but  afterwards 
a power  of  attorney  was  adopted. 

7th.  The  house  of  M’Euen,  Hale  and  Davidson,  made  a pur- 
chase in  company  with  Mr.  Jones,  which  was  in  their  names,  of ' 
917  or  1000  shares,  at  153  dollars  per  share,  lie  thinks;  he  does  not 
know  of  any  others  for  Mr.  Join  s.  A contract  was  originally  made 
by  Dennis  A.  Smith,  with  Mr.  Girard,  for  four  thousand  shares, 
previous  to  the  bank  going  into  operation.  It  was  made  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Roberjot,  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Girard,  by  which  he 
contracted  to  d liver  to  D.  A.  Smith  4000  shares,  previous  to  the 
second  instalment?  the  first  instalment  had  been  paid  hy  Mr.  Gi- 
rard; D.  A.  Smith  applied  to  M’Euen,  Hal  & Davidson  to  com- 
plete the  purchase;  they  obtain  d a loa-i  of  260,000  dollars,  on  the 
same  stock,  by  which  they  paid  for  the  stock  and  the  second  in- 
stalment; the  third  instalment  was  completed  in  the  same  way,  by 
a loan  of  the  bank  of  140.000  dollars,  together,  making  400,000 
dollars,  after  the  third  instalment  (15th  June,  1818)  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Smith  & Buchanan.  They  were  paid  as  brokers  for  ne- 
goeiating  the  transaction.  The  loan  to  pay  the  third  instalment 
was  made  by  the  request  of  Smith  & Buchanan,  subsequent  to  the 
original  agreement. 

8th.  They  paid  the  whole  of  their  second  instalment  in  specie 
and  in  funded  debt,  without  any  discount,  excepting  a small  dis- 
countof2021  dollars,  which  he  does  not  think  was  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  second  instalment  on  tin-ir  account,  but  probably 
was  for  some  stockholder  for  whom  they  were  agents. 

9ih.  There  were  1000  shares  originally  subscribed  for  the  hen  fit 
of  the  house;  probably  one  hundred  shares  in  the  names  of  each 
one  of  the  house;  the  remaining  shares  were  subscribed  in  ihe 
name  of  a number  of  persons,  in  the  proportion  of  from  in  io 
thirty  shares  to  a name;  that  this  was  done  to  obtain  tlie  quantity 
of  stock  they  wanted. and  not  to  effect  the  el- etion.  They  sub- 
scribed as  attorneys,  in  their  own  and  in  different  persons  names, 
for  675  shares,  h -sid-'s  the  1‘‘00  hefore  mentioned.  Out-  hundred 


7 th  Do  you  know  of  any  stock  having  been  held  since  tlie  sub-  i shares  for  Jonathan  Smith,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Findlay,  whether 
scriptums  first  commenced,  by  any  person  in  trust  for  William  j Mr.  Findlay  of  Baltimore,  or  William  Findlay,  he  do«-s  not  know; 
Jones, esq.  president,  or  Jonathan  Smith,  esq.  cashier  of  the  bank,  ! jv  does  nor  recollect  any  others.  The  sums  w.-re  not  very  large, 
for  any  director.  If  so,  name  the  trustee,  the  amount  of  stock  i Th-j  whole  were  transferred  to  the  house,  and  afterwards  r-traiis. 
l>tS  ^!jsl,osak  . ferred  to  the  parties  he  had  authority  to  subscribe  for.  After  the 

• i*i  at  f>r®P°.rt'on  specie  part  of  the  second  instal- 1 subscribtions  were  opened  for  the  residue  of  tlie  stock,  previously 

spent  did  you  pay  in  coin,  upon  the  shares  then  held  by  you,  and  [ unsubscribed  for, and  Mr.  Girard  bad  obtained  the  whole,  he  let 


4*0 
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the  house  have  2,825  shares;  of  that  number  325  belonged  to  the 
bouse;  the  residue,  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Insurance  co.; 
IOoO  shares  for  D.  A.  Smith;  others  for  Henry  Joseph  Steer  of 
A ntiverp,  and  a part  for  his  sou,  a part  for  Mr.  Van  Hamer;  and  a 
a few  were  for  Godfrey  Hagay. 

10th.  Cannot  answer;  their  transactions  have  heen  very  large  in 
buying  and  selling  for  themselves  and  as  brokers  for  others- 

11th.  He  knows  there  are  spme  who  have  purchased:  Mr.  Ral- 
ston purchased  since  the  last  dividend,  not  to  a large  amount;  he 
cannot  name  any  other  director  as  having  purchased,  but  has  no 
doubt  there  are  others,  who  have  bought  largely  on  their  own  ac" 
count,  v in  the  7th  October,  18 17,  they  were  employed  as  brokers 
to  sell  985  shares,  deliverable  and  payable,  on  or  before  the  15th 
December,  1817.  They  were  on  the  7th  October,  1817,  sold  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Jones,  at  153  dollars  per  share;  the  contract  was  completed 
afterwards;  the  stock  never  was  transferred  to  the  house;  they 
merely  made  the  contract. 

In  November,  1817,  they  sold  one  hundred  ^shares  to  Joshua  Li- 
pincott,  on  credit  for  3 or  4 months,  for  15,594  48,  including  in- 
terest; they  made  an  investment  of  funded  debt,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Jones,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Aspy,  of  London,  by  fundsaris- 
ing from  vvidendson  bank  itock. 

In  December,  18  6,  they  transferred  165  shares  to  John  God- 
dard; he  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  a sale  or  loan,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  book;  4th  March,  1814,  they  transferred  to  the  cash- 
ier in  trust  for  a loan  made  of  20,000  dollars  for  the  house. 

5th  March,  1818,  he  transferred  to  Chandler  Price,  100  shares. 

Answer  to  12th.  7th  Jan.  1818,  Robert  Ralston,  transferred  110 
shares. 

12th  January,  1313,  Robert  Bowne  transferred  100  shares. 

Do.  do.  140  shares. 

He  does  not  know  that  they  were  sold,  and  cannot  tell  the  rates 
of  sale, if  any,’  he  cannot  give  an  explanation  of  their  value. 

13th  They  have  made  contracts  both  to  receive  and  deliver. 
About  a year  ago,  they  had  contracts  for  3 or  400  shares;  they  have 
never  done  it  to  an  amount  exceeding  600  shares  on  their  own  ac- 
count. In  December  last,  they  made  a contract  with  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  for  100  shares,  for  153  or  154  dollars  per  share,  and  the  in- 
terest to  be  delivered  in  January,  and  payable  at  that  time;  and 
with  Messrs.  Nevins  and  Co,  about  the  same  time  for  100  shares, 
at  the  same  rate,  payable  and  deliverable  in  January.  The  pur- 
chasers were  to  receive  the  dividends;  there  may  have  been  some 
more,  hut  they  were  small  sums.  Wears  under  contract  now,  to 
receive  100  shares  of  Nevins  and  Cq.  in  the  beginning  of  January’, 
atllO  dollars  per  share,  dividend  on;  we  have  a contract  with  Mr. 
Ly  sle,  made  some  time  since  to  deliver  100  shares  in  Jauuary  next, 
at  120  dollars  per  share,  dividend  on;  he  does  not  recollect  mak- 
ing any  contractin  1817,  on  their  own  account;  he  does  not  re- 
coil ct  any  contract  made  through  his  house  by  any  other  direc- 
tor, tortile  purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  except  as  stated  in  other 
answers.  The  stock  spoken  of,  was  delivered  on  the  days,  and 
paid  for  as  contracted. 

14th.  He  does  not  know  of  any,  except  from  general  rumov.and 
liis  recollection  of  that  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  and  precise,  to 
enable  him  to  identify  any  particular  case. 

35th.  The  same  answer  as  to  the  14th. 

Mr.  Ml  Even's  examination  continued. 

16th.  He  does  not  recollect  that  there  was  such  an  understand- 
ing at  the  time  the  discounts  were  made,  but  when  the  notes  be* 
came  due,  renewals  were  granted.  It  was  his  own  impression, 
that  such  notes  would  be  renewed, 

!7th,  The  stockholders  were  apprised,  that  notes  would  be  dis- 
counted on  pledged  stock,  and  can  give  no  other  answer. 

18th.  The  notes  of  his  house  on  pledged  slock,  have  been 
paid  off, except  a small  loan  of  ;.,000  dollars. 

19th.  The  directors  havfc  always  given  preference  to  snch  notes 
because  they  are  deemed  safest.  The  board  gives  a preference  to  a 
note  for  which  stock  is  pledged,  without  any  endorser,  to  business 
paper  or  bills  of  exchange  to  a moderate  extent,,  because,  as  he 
thinks,  they  are  the  safest.  In  his  opinion  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  discounts  on  pledged  stock, is  for  the  benefit  of  merchants 
and  not  of  speculators. 

20th.  He  was  himself  always  opposed  to  loaning  on  stock  above 
par;  he  was  not  present  when  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and  can-  ' 
not  give  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Girard’s  examination. 

1st  and  3d.  He  is  unable  now  to  say,  what  dis- 
position  of  the  fund  referred  to  in  these  questions, 
was  made  by  the  president  and  cashier,  or  whether 
they  made  any  report  to  the  board,  of  the  dis- 
eounts  made  by  them. 

6th.  He  knows  of  no  instances,  in  which  stock  is 
held  b y any  person  in  trust  for  others,  unless  where 
the  stock  nas  been  pledged  as  security  for  loans 
obtained  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  own  bank.  Ihe  stock  taken  by  him  in  pledge, 
was  taken  at  par.  ° 

8tk  He  paid  the  whole  of  the  2d  instalment 
upon  the  shares  held  by  him,  in  specie  and  funded 
debt,  according  to  law,  or  in  notes  of  a bank  pay- 
ing  specie.  He  had  no  note  discounted  on  pledg- 
ed stock  or  otherwise.  At  the  time  of  paying  the 
second  instalment,  he  held  three  thousand  shares 
>n  his  own  name.  The  shares  standing  in  the  name 


M.  Roberjot,  are  transferred  to  him  by  Mr.  Girard, 
who  had  no  interest  in  them  afterwards. 

11  and  12.  He  has  not  himself,  bought  or  sold 
a y stock,  and  has  no  knowledge  of  any  other  di- 
rector, for  the  last  or  present  year,  having  done 
so;  be  has  aided  Mr.  ltoberjot  in  selling  some  of 
his  stock. 

13th  and  14th.  He  has  not  himself  made  any 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock  and  does 
not  know  of  any  other  director  having  done  so. 

15th  He  answers,  that  he  cannot  say  any  thing 
of  his  own  knowledge. 

16th.  The  bank  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing and  paying  out  branch  notes,  but  cannot  speak 
accurately  as  to  time. 

Mr.  Goddard’s  examination. 

1st.  and  3d.  lie  answers  that  the  president  and 
cashier  did  make  discounts  under  the  resolution 
referred  to  in  these  questions,  and  reported  to  the 
board  at  their  next  meeting,  the  discount  so  made, 
on  a slip  of  paper,  which  were  approved  by  the 
board.  He  does  not  recollect  the  particular  in- 
stances. A similar  authority  has  been  given  by 
other  banks;  he  recollects  an  instance  in  which 
he  himself  obtained  a discount  on  a note  at  four 
months,  from  the  president  of  the  Farmers’  and 
Mechanics’  bank;  he  has  understood  it  to  be  the 
practice  also  in  the  Philadelphia  bank. 

6th.  He  does  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
stock  is  held  by  any  person  in  trust  for  another, 
excepting  where  stock  has  been  transferred  to  the 
cashier  in  pledge  for  discounts  obtained  at  the 
bank. 

8th.  He  paid  no  proportion  of  the  specie  part 
of  the  second  instalment,  on  the  shares  held  by 
him  in  coin;  he  gave  a note  to  the  cashier,  paya- 
ble in  specie,  for  about  $12,000,  the  amount  of  bis 
2d  instalment  on  1189  shares,  which  was  discount- 
ed, and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
instalment.  The  payment  of  the  note  was  secured 
by  a pledge  of  185  shares  of  bank  stock,  at  par, 
including  the  two  instalments,  and  was  retired  at 
maturity. 

! llth  and  12th.  He  subscribed  originally  for  20 
j shares:  he  also  obtained  from  Mr.  Girard,  through 
I his  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  M’Culloh,  500  shares,  a part 
I of  the  30,000  subscribed  by  Mr.  Girard.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1816,  he  purchased  of  M’Euen,  Hale  and  Da- 
vidson 165  shares  at  6 50  advance.  In  November, 
or  December,  same  year,  he  purchased  50  shares  at 
14  dollars  advance.  In  December,  same  year,  R. 
Caidcieugh  bought  600  shares  in  one  parcel,  and 
508  in  another.  Of  these  parcels  Mr  Goddard  re- 
ceived 454;  the  latter  parcel  was  bought  on  a cre- 
dit of  90  days;  both  parcels  at  an  advance  of  from 
10  to  15  dollars.  In  January,  1817,  he  bought  300 
shares  of  Riddle  and  Wharton  at  20  dollars  ad- 
vance on  the  first  and  second  instalments,  at  6,  9, 
a id  12  months  credit;  the  shares  were  transferred 
at  the  time  of  purchase  and  satisfactory  notes 
given  for  the  amount;  on  the  1st  of  Feb.  1817,  he 
purchased  850  shares  payable  on  the  1st  of  August 
following  a.  seventeen  dollars  advance  on  the  two 
instalments.  This  stock  was  bought  by  a broker; 
it  was  to  have  been  immediately  transferred  and 
notes  given  for  the  amount.  The  broker  failed  to 
comply,  for  some  time,  but  afterwards  gave  up  the 
name  of  his  principal;  and  finally  the  stock  was 
transferred,  and  the  notes  given  for  the  price.  At 
this  time,  Mr.  Goddard  held  2339  shares.  In  Fe- 
bruary, 55  other  shares  were  bought  by  him,  and 
shortly  afterwards  sold  at  a small  advance.  On 
the  9th  August,  1817,  he  purchased  75  shares  of 
Biddle,  Wharton  and  Brothers  at  140  dollars;  on 
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29th  August,  exchanged  200  shares  of  U.  States 
insurance  stock,  for  19  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank  of  the  Uuied  States;  the  insurance  stock 
was,  nominally,  worth  from  twelve  to  thiteen  dol 
lars  per  share:  June  5-h,  1817,  150  shares  more 
were  transferred  to  him  by  Jn.  Smith  as  security 
for  an  acceptance  for  I).  A.  Smith;  when  the  ac 
ceptance  became  due,  Mr.  Goddard  bought  the 
shares  at  33  dollars  advance.  In  June  or  July, 
1817,  he  sold  100  shares  through  W.  W.  Smith  at 
31  50  advance.  July  15th,  sold  500  shares  to  Wil- 
liam Sansom  at  97  far  the  two  instalments:  Sep- 
tember 30th,  sold  100  shares  to  J.  W.  M’Culloh 
for  the  Chesapeake  insurance  company  at  Hal  i- 
more,  at  150  dollars.  October  8th,  Biddle,  Whar- 
ton and  Brothers,  sold  for  him,  140  shares  at  150 
dollars.  October  23:!,  same  brokers  sold  for  him 
200  shares,  at  §151  50  In  August,  1817,  he  sold 
eighteen  shares  to  Samuel  Lavins,  at  the  price 
which  it  bore  in  February  or  March,  of  that  year. 
He  knows  of  stock  having  been  purchased  and 
sold  by  George  Williams,  viz:  on  or  about  the  Is: 
February,  1817,  85(1  shares,  bought  by  W.  W. 
Smith,  broker,  ofD.  A.  Smith,  at  17  dollars  advance 
on  the  two  instalments. 

In  explanation  of  his  answer  to  the  6th  interro- 
gatory, he  states:  that  on  the  14th  June,  1817, 
three  thousand  shares  were  transferred  to  him 
under  a power  from  J.  Roberjot,  in  trust,  for 
George  Williams,  S.  Smith  and  Buchanan;  they 
were  transferred  in  security  for  an  acceptance  for 
George  Williams,  S Smith  and  Buchanan;  they  re- 
mained in  Mr.  Goddard’s  name  till  January  last, 
when  they  were  transferred  by  him  to  sundry  per- 
sons in  New  York,  by  the  directions  of  George 
Williams.  John  Bolton  informed  him  that  he  had 
sold  some  shares,  in  which  he  was  interested  with, 
by  D.  A Smith,  in  1817. 

13th  and  14th.  lie  answers,  that,  in  the  spring 
of  1817,  he  bought  of  Biddle  and  Wharton,  2b0 
shares,  to  be  delivered  oo  the  10th  January,  1818. 
at  l2o  dollars,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
paying  the  price  and  taking  the  transfer  at  any  in- 
termediate time.  In  July  or  August,  he  agreed  to 
receive  the  difference  between  the  120  dollars,  and 
the  price  of  the  stock,  at  that  time,  which  was 
133  dollars;  an  allowance  was  also  made  for  what 
the  dividend  might  be,  and  in  that  manner  closed 
the  contract.  The  stock  thus  contracted  for,  be- 
longed to  D.  A.  Smith.  In  July,  1817,  Biddlle, 
Wharton,  and  Brothers,  made  a contract  for  him 
with  William  Sansom,  for  500  shares,  deliverable 
early  in  December  following,  at  135  dollars,  with 
interest;  which  was  completed  accordingly.  In 
October,  1817,  Biddle,  Wiiarton  and  Brothers,  sold 
to  William  Sansom,  on  his  account,  850  shares, 
^deliverable  early  in  December,  at  153  dollars  with 
interest;  which  was  completed  accordingly.  Since 
that  time  he  has  not  bought  op  sold  a share,  and 
holds  at  present  175  shares.  He  knows  of  no  other 
director,  of  the  present  or  past  year,  having  made 
any  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sal6  of  stock. 

15th.  He  answers  in  the  negative. 

16th  The  resolution  of  the  28ih  August,  1817, 
authorizing  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  slock 
pledged  for  discount,  was  passed  with  a view  of 
employing  the  funds  of  the  institution,  which  had 
considerably  accumulated  by  reason  of  the  paymen  t 
of  the  third  instalment. 

Mr.  Willing's  examination. 

1st  and  3d.  He  answers,  the  president  and  cash- 
ier were  directed  to  report  to  the  board,  what  dis- 
position they  had  made  of  the  fund  placed  at  their 
disposal:  he  presumes  the  particulars  of  the  report 


will  appear  from  die  discount  book  The  presi- 
dent and  cashier  were  in  the  hab't  of  making  their 
discount*  on  the  days  intervening  the  meeting  of 
the  directors,  and  i '•  sums  so  done  were  placed  on 
the  discount  book  and  laid  before  the  board  at 
their  next  meeting:  this  was  tl: e only  mode  of  mak- 
ing the  report.  There  has  occurred  no  instance, 
to  his  knowledge,  in  which  the  discount  of  notes 
discounted  by  Hie  president  and  cashier,  lias  been 
disapproved  by  the  board;  or  has  been  such  as 
would  not  have  been  discounted  by  a majority  of 
the  directors,  if  originally  proposed  to  the  board. 

6th.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  any  stock  transac- 
tion, in  trust,  exc  p'ing  his  own.  He  subscribed 
100  shares  for  himself,  fifty  in  trust  fi>r  his  wife, 
and  forty  for  his  father. 

8th.  He  cannot  say  what  proportion  of  the  spe- 
cie part  of  the  second  instalment  he  paid  in  coin, 
he  rather  supposes  lie  paid  his  second  instalment 
in  funded  debt  and  no'es  of  this  bank,  or  bv  a 
check  on  the  bank,  but  he  never  borrowed  of  the 
bunk,  or  had  a nole  discounted  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  any  part  of  it. 

11th.  To  this  question  he  answers  generally  in 
the  negative. 

12th.  lie  has  no  knowledge,  excepting  that  he 
has  heard  Mr  Goddard  and  Mr.  M’E  >en  say,  that 
they  had  sold  stock,  he  cannot,  say  to  what  amount, 
at  what  period,  to  horn,  or  for  what  price. 

13  h.  He  answers  in  the  negative, 

14th.  He  answers  in  the  negative, 

15lh.  He  answers  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Savage's  examination. 

1st  and  3d.  He  answers,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  particular  disposition  was  made  by  the  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  of  the  fund  referred  to  in  these 
questions.  He  believes  the  president  and  cashier 
rendered  an  account  to  the  board,  of  the  disc  unts 
made  by  them,  by  entering  them  upon  the  discount 
book,  which  was  laid  before  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting. 

6th.  He  presumes  stock  is  held  by  persons  in 
trust  for  others.  He  holds,  himself,  100 shares  in 
trust  for  Lemuel  Taylor,  of  Baltimore.  The  stock 
was  originally  pledged  to  bank  by  a Mr.  E#ans, 
who  is  unknown  to  Mr.  Sivag?,  and  by  whom  it 
was  transferred  to  the  house  of  SaVagc  and  Dugan, 
upon  their  giving  their  note  in  bank  for  the  sum 
for  which  it  had  been  pl  dged.  Messrs.  Savage 
and  Dugan  hold  the  stock  in  trust  for  Mr.  Taylor, 
pursuant  to  an  arrangement  made  previous  to  the 
transfer.  It  was  bought  by  a col.  P:-evost,  a bro- 
ker, for  Mr.  Taylor.  This  transaction  look  place 
about  the  last  of  October,  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818.  He  knows  of  other  instances  in  which 
stock  is  held  in  trust,  but  declines  mentioning 
them. 

8tij.  He  cannot  state  precisely,  what  proportion 
of  the  specie  part  of  the  second  instalment  he 
paid  in  coin,  or  whether  he  paid  any  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  a nqte  or  notes  discounted;  iie  might 
have  paid  a part  by  the  proceeds  of  such  notes, 
but  cannot  say  how  much;  but  believes  it  was  a 
very  small  part,  if  any. 

In  answer  to  the  11th,  12tb,  13th,  14th  and 
15th  questions,  he  answers,  he  knows  nothing  of 
the  president,  Mr.  Jones,  having  purchased  or  sold, 
but  by  report.  He  knows  nothing  of  P.  Butler, 
and  nothing  of  W Bowne.  He  knows  that  George 
Williams  is  a large  stockholder,  and  has  no  doubt 
sold  and  bought,  but  does  not  know  any  particular 
instance  of  his  having  purchased  m-  sold.  He 
knows  nothing  of  John  Connelly,  or  of  Robert  Ral- 
ston, having  any  stock  transactions.  He  has  un- 
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derstood  that  C sandier  Price  h>s  bought  and  sold, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  the  fact;  but  knows  no  particu 
lar  instance.  . He  does  not  believe  that  Mr  Willing 
has  either  bought  or  sold.  He  does  not  think  that 
John  Donnell  ever  bought  or  sold.  Dennis  A. 
Smith  has  bought  and  sold,  but  knows  no  particu- 
lar instance.  Thos.  Leiper  has  not.  He  can  say 
nothing  about  C.  Evans,  jr.  He  presumes  James  C. 
Fisher  has  not.-  He  presumes  N.  Prime  has  done 
a great  deal  at  it,  but  knows  of  no  particular  in- 
stance; Prime  is  a large  and  extensive  broker. 
H cannot  say  respecting  Joshua  Lippincott?  but 
thinks  he  has  not  sold.  I am  ignorant  of  Samuel 
Witheral!,  but  presume  he  has  neither  bought  or 
sold.  He  knows  of  no  particular  instance  of  Mr. 
M’Euen’s  having  bought  or  sold.  Ijeport  says  John 
Goddard  has  bought  and  sold,  stock,  but  has  no 
knowledge  of  any  particular  instance.  He  makes 
the  same  remark  respecting  Mr.  Bolton. 

He  does  not  know  whether  Mr.  Sergeant  has 
bought  or  sold.  He  cannot  say  respecting  John 
Coulter. 

John  Lysle  has  bought  to  qualify  him  as  a direc- 
tor, but  has  not  known  of  his  having  otherwise 
bought  or  sold.  His  own  slock  transactions  indi- 
vidually, have  been  very  small;  the  remark  does 
Jioi  apply  to  the  interest  he  has  in  the  purchase  and 
sale,  by  the  house  of  Savage  and  Dugan;  the  house 
have  purchased  a great  deal,  f and  sell  but  little; 
they  could  not  seli  without  a loss,  and  it  is  not  in 
bis  power  to  specify  either  the  time. or  the  prices 
at  which  he  bought  or  sold.  D.  A.  Smith  had  con- 
tracts with  Mr.  Astor  and  Prime,  but  cannot  state 
the  particulars,  it  was  at  the  first  establishment  of 
the  bank;  the  contract  he  believes  was  at  15  or  20 
dollars  per  share.  With  respect  to  all  the  other 
directors,  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  their  hav- 
ing made  any  contracts,  either  for  the  purchase  or 
sale  of  stock,  deliverable  at  a fu  ure  periocj. 

Major  Pierce  Butler’s  examination. 

1st,  He  knows  not  what  disposition  was  made  of 
that  fund. 

2d.  The  president  and  cashier  discounted  one 
note  for  §$0,000  on  pledged  stock,  but  it  was  not 
to  pay  the  second  instalment. 

3d.  The  president  and  cashier,  always,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  brought  a statement  of 
what  had  been  discounted  by  them  on  the  inter- 
vening days;  whether  distinct  from  the  books  or 
not,  it  is  not  within  his  recollection. 

4th.  He  cannot  designate,  but  presumes  the  let- 
ter a,  is  the  distinguishing  mark  between  those 
which  were  accepted  at  the  board. 

6th.  He  does  not  know. 

7th.  He  does  not  know. 

8th.  He  paid  the  coin  of2d  and  3d  instalment, 
and  gave  19  1-2  per  cent,  for  that  at  the  second  in- 
instalment; for  the  first  he  thinks  he  gave  12  per 
^ent. 

9th.  He  owns  1,000  shares,  originally  subscribed 
for;  he  never  bought  or  sold  a share. 

11th  and  12th.  He  does  not  know  of  any,  but 
lias  an  impression  that  they  did;  but  it  is  only  an 
impression  from  general  rumor. 

13 th  14  h and  15'h,  H«  does  not  know  any  thing 
about  it  of  his  o wn  knowledge. 

16th.  When  the  payments  of  the  2d  instalments 
where  refused,  he  objected  to  discounting,  to  enable 
them  to  be  made,  but  saw  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  to  enable  the  bank  to  go  into  operation, 
and  then  yielded  to  it;  he  neyer  heard  of  any  such 
understanding;  it  was  practised  however. 

19th.  They  have  never  refused  a-  renewal  on 
stock  .otes;  in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  the  j 


board,  such  preference  was  felt,  but  their  ,Tas  no 
order  on  the  subject;  he  has  never  known  any  good 
paper  refused  on  account  of  the  amount  of  stock 
notes  offered. 

20th.  He  thinks  the  president  informed  the  board, 
that  all  the  banks  in  \Tew  York  and  Philadelphia, 
had  discounted  on  pledged  stock  at  125  dollars  per 
share;  he  was  himself  opnosed  to  the  resolution. 

Chandler  Price's  examination. 

1st  and  3d.  That  fund  was  loaned  on  pledged 
security,  and  an  account  ofthe  loans  was  rendered 
at  every  meeting  of  the  board;  he  thinks  it  was  a 
verbal  account,  but  that,  what  was  done  was  placed 
on  the  books. 

6th.  lie  does  not  know  of  any,  except  that  he 
owns  a little  in  trust  for  his  family,  and  a small 
amount  in  trust  for  Mr.  Morgan,  ef  New  Orleans. 

8tb.  He  paid  the  1st  and  2d  instalment,the  specie 
part,  in  coin. 

11th  and  12th.  He  does  not  know  of  any  other 
director  having  purchased  or  sold*  stock;  he  has 
heard  rumors,  but  no  personal  knowledge  The 
22d  April,  1818,  or  thereabouts,  he  purchased  250 
shares  which  he  yet  holds,  at  145  dollars  ner  share; 
and  some  time  in  1818,  he  thinks  in  the  spring,  be 
purchased  100  shares  at  139  dollars  per  share.  In 
August,  1817,  he  left  instructions  that  if  stock  rose 
to  150  dollars,  his  clerk  should  sell  enough  to  pay 
his  3d  instalment,  and  a sale  was  effected  for  up- 
wards of  200  shares,  at  about  150.  He  cannot  now 
state  any  other  purchases  or  sales.  B-fore  July, 
1817,  he  sold  several  hundred  shares,  at  a rate  va- 
rying from  117  to  134  dollars;  and  he  has  bought 
and  sold  at  different  times  in  1817,  and  1818,  seve- 
ral hundred  shares,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on 
account  of  several  of  his  friends;  the  stock  which 
he  bought  for  others,  as  well  as  for  himself,  pas- 
sed generally  in  his  own  name,  and  was  afterwards 
transferred  as  directed.  He  never  bought  of,  or 
sold  to,  or  held  in  trust,  or  as  attorney,  any  stock 
for  a director  of  the  bank. 

13th  and  14th.  He  does  not  know  of  any  contract 
on  time  being  made  by  any  director,  either  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  stock. 

15th.  He  has  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Depositions  of  Messrs.  Bohlen , Lysle,  L;p[rincottt  &c- 
Mr.  Bohlen — his  examination. 

6th  question.  He  has  no  information  which  he 
can  rely  on  touching  'he  subject.  His  house  hold 
20 10  shares  in  its  own  name. 

8th.  He  paid  the  full  amount  in  specie,  on  all 
his  slock  held  at  the  time  of  the  second  instalment; 
he  paid  five  or  five  and  a half  per  cent  advance  for 
the  specie. 

11th  and  12th.  His  house  has  purchased  stock; 
it  originally  held  1000  shares,  and  have  purchased 
at  various  times;  at  one  time  he  purchased  189 
shares,  at  another  191,  and  at  other  periods,  30  and 
120  shares.  The  120  he  purchased  early  in  1817; 
the  189,  191,,  the  latter  part  of  that  year;  the  30 
shares  in  last  of  January  orFebruary.  For  thel9l 
shares  he  paid  150  dollars;  all  his  purchases  were 
made  through  the  agency  of  a broker.  He  has 
made  no  sales:  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  transac- 
tions of  other  directors.  For  the  shares  purchased 
in  181 7,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  he  paid  134 
dollars,  and  144  dollars  per  share,  and  for  the  thir- 
ty purchased  in  1818,  lie  paid  143  dollars. 

13th  and  14th.  He  has  no  direct  information  on 
the  subject;  he  has  heard  reports  to  that  effect, 
he  never  made  any  contract  himself,  nor  has  any 
one  for  him. 

15th.  He  has  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  John  Lysle — his  examination. 

6th  question.  I do  no*  know  of  any. 

8th.  He  was  not  an  original  subscriber,  and  held 
no  stock  at  that  time. 

11th  and  12th.  He  purchased  100  shares  of 
John  Savage,  on  the  5‘h  day  of  January,  1818,  at 
§150  50,  per  share;  he  sold  fifty  shares  at  §146  50, 
per  share,  to  Vl’Euen,  Hale  and  Davidson,  on  the 
lOlh  of  M rch,  and  on  t e 10th  of  Sep.  ember,  to 
Riddle,  Wharton  and  Brothers,  he  sold  thirty  at 
§125  25  per  svare  H~  h*s  understo  d that  Mr. 
Goddard  sold  a tolerably  large  amount  of  stock, 
but  as  to  him  and  Olliers',  he  has  no  positive  know- 
ledge. 

13th  and  14th.  He  has  no  information  on  the 
subject;  he  has  had  no  concern  of  that  sort  himself. 
15th.  He  has  no  knowledge  that  can  be  relied  on. 

Mr.  Lippincott—his  examination. 

6th  ques.  He  has  no  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
8th.  He  paid  the  specie  part  of  his  second  instal- 
ment, by  means  of  a note  discounted  at  bank,  which 
note  was  paid  at  maturity. 

11th.  He  purchased  of  Biddle,  Wharton  and 
Brothers,  48  sh  ires,  and  252  of  Dennis  A.  Smith; 
he  does  not  recollect  the  time  of  the  purchase,  nor 
distinctly  the  advance.  He  also  purchased  of 
M’Euen,  Hale  and  Davidson,  on  or  about  the  9th  of 
January,  1018, 100  shares,  for  which  he  gave  rather 
upwards  of  150  dollars  per  share  He  has  never 
sold  stock  He  knows  nothing  of  the  purchases 
or  sales  of  other  directors,  except  by  common  re- 
port. 

13th  and  14th.  He  has  no  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

15th.  The  same  answer  as  the  last. 

Mr.  George  Williams — His  examination. 

1st.  That  the  fund  was  disposed  of  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  resolution:  lie  does  not  recollect 
whether  he  obtained  any  loan  from  the  president 
and  cashier,  under  that  authority;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble he  did. 

3d  He  does  not  recollect  whether  there  was  any, 
as  he  seldom  was  present  at  the  board;  but  has  no 
doubt  there  was. 

6th.  Some  stock  belonging  to  himself,  is  held 
by  the  cashier,  in  trust,  being  pledged  for  loans. 
Mr.  Savage  has  held  some  stock  in  trust  for  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Baltimore ; he  has,  himself,  a large 
amount  of  stock,  held  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, pledged  with  different  persons  and  pub- 
lic institutions,  on  which  he  has  obtained  loans; 
he  has,  also,  900  shares  held  by  his  friends,  and 
which  is  not  pledged  for  any  loans.  11s  is  also 
interested  in  a large  number  of  shares  which  were 
sent  to  England,  and  which  were  pledged,  and  a 
loan  had  thereon.  Of  the  stock  held  in  company 
with  S.  Smith  and  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  M'Culloh, 
some  part  of  it  is  held,  he  believes,  in  trust,  and 
loans  obtained  thereon  in  different  places. 

8th.  Not  having  his  book,  he  cannot  say  positively 
he  owned  2972  shares,  he  thinks  that  is  the  num- 
ber which  he  originally  subscribed  for,  of  which  800 
shares  were  subscribed  for  a friend  in  the  western 
country,  on  account  of  a Mr.  Finley  and  himself. 
He  paid  the  whole  of  the  second  instalment  on 
these  shares  in  coin,  and  he  paid  the  specie  part 
of  the  second  instalment,  of  the  remaining  2172 
shares,  by  a loan,  he  thinks,  in  part;  he  gave  thir- 
teen per  cent,  for  the  specie  paid  on  the  western 
shares. 

9th.  The  whole  amount  subscribed  by  him,  in 
Baltimore,  amounting  to  1172  shares,  was  taken  in 
the  names  of  individuals,  one  share  to  each  name; 
that  subscribed  in  the  western  country,  was  in 


sm  II  parcels  of  ret:  and  twenty  shares;  he  sub- 
scribed as  attorn<-\  for  the  whole  1172;  he  could 
g » into  the  market,  and  buy  nam^s  at  eleven  pence 
each,  and  that  was  the  practice.  The  whole  of  the 
shares  thus  subscribed  for  were  consolidated,  and 
thinks  they  were  transferred  to  him. 

12th.  He  knows  of  none  hut  himself,  except  as 
herem after  mentioned,  hii*  has  no  doubt  they  have, 
though  he  cannot  s iy  positivelv.  \bont  the  20th 
June,  1818,  he  sold  150  shares,  at  §144  per  share; 
he  has  sold  no  other  shares;  he  ha«  purchased 
largely,  and  is  a large  stockholder;  he  has  pur- 
chased some  at  high  prices;  he  bought  T N.  Prime, 
about  2J  of  January,  1818,  five  hundred  shares,  at 
§153  per  sha-e;  he  bought  of  Biddle,  Wharton  and 
B' others,  500  shares  at  the  same  -ime,  ne  declined 
stating  at  what  price;  he  frequently  bought  of  va- 
rious persons;  lie  had  great  confi  lence  in  the  stock, 
a id  went  very  largely  into  it.  H-*  bought  of  Robt. 
Gilmore  St  S02&,  100  shares,  at  §126,  he  chi’  ks  in 
1817,  but  does  not  recollect  the  precise  time;  he 
dors  not  now  recollect  any  other  particular  in- 
stances; he  cannot  say  whether  he  bought  in  June 
and  July,  1817,  or  not. 

13  k and  14  He  was  concerned  in  a company 
who  purchased  largely;  he  believes  they  were  con- 
tract. t ie  most  of  them;  Smith  & Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  M’Culloh,  of  Baltimore,  together  with  himself, 
composed  the  company;  he  cannot  recollect  the 
amount  of  shares  contracted  for,  but  remembers 
the  prices  of  some  of  the  contracts,  and  declines 
s ating  them;  he  thinks  it  must  have  been  in  1817; 
he  declines  givingany  further  information  respect- 
ing contracts  made  by  him. 

15th.  The  company  before  mentioned,  together 
with  Dennis  A Smith,  bought  4000  shares  of  Mr. 
Girard,  at  §51,  he  thinks, tor  §35  paid,  of  which 
Mr.  Savage  had  1000  shares,  Mr  Jones  had  1000 
shares,  which  he  purchased  at  §132,  the  pur- 
chaser receiving  the  July  and  January  dividend, 
which  would  reduce  it  to  about  §126;  that  the  com- 
pany :ad  contracted  for  this,  thro’  Wm.  W.  Smith, 
of  the  Commercial  id  Farmers*  bank;  he  recol- 
lects no  other  contract,  or  purchase  of  any  share  in 
a contract,  in  which  Mr.  Jones  was  concerned. 
Having  large  transactions  of  stock,  he  cannot  spe- 
cify particular  instances  without  reference  to  his 
books,  whiah  he  has  not  here. 

He  is  positive  that  Mr.  John  Donnell  has  never 
bought  or  sold  any  stock.  He  holds  4000  shares; 
apart  of  which  he  subscribed  for  in  his  own  name, 
or  as  attorney  for  others,  and  the  residue  he  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Girard,  immediately  after  the  sub- 
scription by  him;  and  he  has  never  made  any  con- 
t act  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stock,  nor  pur- 
chased any  interest  in  any  such  contract. 

JHr.  John  Connelly — his  examination. 

6th  question.  He  does  not  know  of  any. 

8th.  He  paid  the  whole  of  the  specie  part  of  his 
second  instalment  in  silver.  He  thinks  specie  was 
about  5 per  cenf.  And  Manuel  Eyre  also  paid  the 
whole  of  his  in  coin.  He  knew  that  a note  could 
be  discounted  at  the  bank  for  the  sp-  cie  part  of  the 
second  instalment,  but  felt  himself  particularly 
bound,  as  a director,  to  comply  strictly  with  the  law. 
He  has, himself, never  had  any  discount  at  the  bank 
11th  and  12th.  He  does  no;  know  any  whose 
names  he  could  designate,  excent  Manuel  Eyre, 
who  he  thinks  sold  some  stock,  but  he  is  not  cer- 
tain of  it,  he  thinks  he  never  bought  any  stock;  he 
has  him«elf  never  bought  or  sold  st.  ck. 

13th  and  14-th  He  does  not  know  of  any. 

15th.  He  does  not  kiow  of  any. 

(to  be  concluded  in  the  next  VOLUME. Nt 
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Mr.  Jones’  Memorial. 

The  following1  are  the  documents  accompanying 
the  memorial  of  William  Jones,  late  president  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  inserted  in  our 
last,  page  462. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  attending  the  con- 
tract (of  which  the  annexed  is  a copy,  marked  A) 
executed  by  Chas.  Pleasants  and  John  Lysle,  esqs. 
directors  and  agents  of  the  Commercial  Batik  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  assignment  thereon  to  me, 
Iby  George  Williams,  esq.  of  his  right  in  the  said 
contract,  whenever  I should  indemnify  him  for  his 
responsibility,  by  substituting  other  satisfactory 
security  in  lieu  of  his  note,  or  provide  the  means 
of  paying  the  said  note  at  maturity,  are  strictly  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Williams  made  the  said  contract  in  his  name, 
but  in  my  behalf,  and  for  my  use,  as  declared  in 
bis  assignment.  The  execution  of  the  contract  was 
made  known  to  roe  some  short  time  after  the  date 
thereof;  the  particular  time  I do  not  now  recollect, 
but  it  was  a considerable  time  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  assignment  of  Mr.  Wiliams*  right  to  me,  which 
was  delayed  by  his  absence  from  Philadelphia. 

The  annexed  paper,  B,  is  a copy  of  a letter  of  Mr. 
Williams  to  Messrs.Pleasants  and  Lysle,  which  was 
not  delivered;  because,  upon  my  assuring  him  that 
I would  sell  the  contract,  and  substitute  satisfac- 
tory paper,  other  than  my  own;  or,  according  to  the 
alternative,  provide  the  means  to  pay  his  note  at 
maturity,  he  suffered  it  to  remain,  holding  the  ori- 
ginal contract  in  his  name  and  possession,  as  se- 
curity liable  to  be  disposed  of  at  any  time,  had  he 
apprehended  a decline  in  price,  upon  my  failure  to 
complete  his  indemnity  when  required. 

On  the  26th  day  of  August,  1817,  I made  an  actual 
sale  of  my  right  in  the  said  contract,  to  Dennis  A. 
Smith,  for  26,000  dollars,  including  the  two  divi- 
dends, which  by  the  terms  of  the  sale,  he  was  entit- 
led to,  and  did  receive  by  his  assignee,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract,  and  I received  of  him  his 
note  for  that  sum,  payable  on  the  2d  January  follow- 
ing, according  to  my  receipt,  of  which  a copy, 
marked  C,  is  hereto  annexed,  by  which  D.  A.  Smith 
was  bound  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  assign- 
ment of  the  said  contract  by  George  Williams  to 
myself,  a copy  of  which  is  also  annexed. 

This  note  was  lodged  by  me  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  for  collection;  paid  at  maturity  by 
James  W.  M‘Culloh,  to  whom  D.  A.  Smith  had  as- 
signed his  right  on  the  back  of  my  receipt,  returned 
to  me  by  Mr.  M'Culloh. 

Mr.  Williams  has  stated  to  me,  that  on  his  exa- 
mination before  the  committee,  absent  from  his 
books  and  papers,  he  stated  the  contract  price  of 
the  stock  from  recollection,  at  125  or  126  dollars 
per  share;  but  that  he  referred  to  the  net  price, 
deducting  the  amount,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
contract,  the  two  dividends  were  estimated  at; 
whereas,  in  my  statement  to  the  committee,  I men- 
tioned the  actual  price  per  share,  as  expressed  in 
the  contract. 

Whatever  Messrs.  G.  Williams,  J.  W.  M’Culloh, 
and  Dennis  A.  Smith,  may  have  said  in  regard  to  my 
transactions  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  they  do  not, 
I am  sure,  refer  to  any  other  than  the  contract  herein 
described,  as  having,  either  jointly  or  individually, 
any  agency  or  concern,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
purchase,  or  procurement  thereof,  for  my  account. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Smith  is  represented  to  have  stated  to 
the  committee,  “that  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who 
made  one  of  these  contracts  a present  to  Mr  Jones; 
that  the  stock  never  was  transferred;  and  that  the 


profit,  amounting  to  $>15,009,  was  p .:d  to  Mr.  J > es 
in  money.”  If  Mr.  Smith  has  been  rightly  under- 
stood, the  extent  and  diversity  of  his  stock  transac- 
tions, must  have  impaired  his  recollection  upon  this 
particular  question;  and  as  he  undoubtedly  refers 
to  the  contract  I have  described,  the  conditions  of 
my  receipt  for  his  note,  with  his  asignment  thereon, 
how  that  he  has  mistaken  the  fact.  That  the  stock 
never  was  transferred,  either  to  Mr.  Williams  or 
myself,  is  true.  The  terms  of  the  contract  preclud- 
ed the  transfer  until  the  2d  January;  and  I sold 
my  right  therein  on  the  26th  August  preceding. 
The  stock  never  was  in  the  possession  of  those 
who,  according  to  the  alleged  testimony  of  Mr.  D. 
A.  Smith,  presented  it  to  me;  nor  was  any  money 
paid  to  or  for  me  on  account  thereof,  but  that  which 
I received  in  payment  of  D.  A.  Smith’s  note,  de- 
scribed in  my  receipt,  as  the  fair  and  actual  con- 
sideration for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  my  right  in 
the  said  contract.  The  real  character  of  the  trans- 
action is,  that  Mr.  Williams,  as  an  act  of  personal 
friendship  and  accommodation,  lent  me  the  use  of 
his  name  in  the  said  contract,  and  held  the  original 
as  his  security,  upon  a rising  market. 

I do  most  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly,  declare 
and  affirm,  that  the  foregoing  declaration  of 
facts  and  circumstances  is,  in  all  things,  just 
and  true.  W.  JONES. 

Be  it  known,  that  on  this  30th  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  1819,  before  me,  Clement  ^C.  Biddle,  esq.  no- 
tary public  for  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
residing  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  personally  ap- 
peared William  Jones,  of  said  city,  Esquire,  and 
made  affirmation  in  due  from  of  law  to  the  facts 
and  circumstances  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  decla- 
ration; and  I,  the  said  notary,  do  also  hereby  certify, 
that  the  several  documents  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  A,  B,  and  C,  and  referred  to  in  the  said  af- 
firmation, are  just  and  true  copies  of  the  several 
instruments  of  writing  of  which  they  purport  to  be 
copies,  carefully  compared  by  me  with  their  said 
originals,  and  that  the  signature  “Geo.  Williams,” 
at  the  foot  of  the  assignment  on  the  back  of  the  pa- 
per writing,  of  which  the  copy  is  hereunto  annexed 
marked  A.  is  well  known  to  me  as  the  proper  hand 
writing  of  George  Williams,  esquire,  of  Baltimore; 
that  the  signature  “George  Williams,”  at  the  foot 
of  the  letter,  of  which  the  copy  is  hereunto  annexed 
marked  B,  is  also  well  known  to  me  as  the  proper 
hand  writing  of  the  said  George  Williams;  and  that 
the  signature  “D.  A.  Smith”,  at  the  foot  of  the  as- 
signment at  the  bottom  of  the  receipt,  of  which 
the  copy  is  hereunto  annexed,  marked  C,  is  well 
known  to  me  as  the  proper  hand  writing  of  Dennis 
A.  Smith,  esquire,  of  Baltimore,  and  that  the  said 
assignment,  to  wit:  “I  hereby  assign  my  right  to 
the  within,  to  James  Wm.  M‘Culloh,”  is  written 
in  the  hand  writing  of  the  James  Wm.  M'Culloh, 
esquire,  of  Baltimore. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 

[l.s.]  hand,  and  affixed  my  notarial  seal  of  office, 
the  day  and  year  aforesaid. 

CLEMENT  C.  BIDDLE, 

Notary  Public * 

A. 

Whereas  we  have  sold  to  Geo.  Williams,  esq.  one 
thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S. 
at  the  ra:e  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
for  each  share,  payable  on  the  second  day  of  Jan. 
1818,  for  which  we  have  received  his  note  of  hand, 
for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars, 
drawn  in  our  favor;  we  do  hereby  engage,  that,  in 
case  said  note  is  paid  at  maturity,  we  will  forth- 
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with  tr*  sfer  to  the  s«id  George,  or  his  order,  one 
thousand  shares  of  the  said  stock,  and  will  pay  over 
to  him,  at  said  time,  whatever  dividends  we  mav 
receive  on  said  stock,  it  being  understood,  that,  in 
case  the  said  note  is  not  paid  at  maturity,  we  shall 
have  the  right  of  selling,  at  the  market  price,  the 
said  shares,  and  of  claiming  and  receiving  from  the 
said  George,  the  difference  between  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  deducting  expenses,  and  the  said  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  dollars. 

As  witness  our  hands  this  10th  day  of  Mav.  1817- 

[Signed]  CHAR’S  PLEASANTS, 

JOHN  LYSLE. 

r It  is  understood,  that  said  shares  are  to  be  com- 
pleted prior  to  delivery,  by  the  payment  of  the  last 
instalment. 

[Signed]  JOHN  LYSLL. 

May  10**,  1817. 

The  wii hin  s a < opy  of  an  original  cent'  ct  made 
for  the  sole  benefit  and  use  of  William  Jones,  to 
whom  I hereby  assign  all  my  right,  tide  and  inte- 
rest therein,  and  engage  to  deliver  over  to  him,  or 
his  assigns,  the  original  contract,  with  my  assign 
ment  thereon,  in  due  form,  whenever  he  shall  sub- 
stitute o‘her  satisfactory  security  in  lieu  ot  n _ 
note,  or  provide  the  means  to  pay  the  said  note  a4 
maturity. 

[Signed]  GEO.  WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia,  12 th  July , 1817 

B. 

Philadelphia , 12 th  July , 1817- 

Gentlemen — Having  disposed  of  the  1000  shares 
of  the  United  States’  bank  stock,  which  I purchas- 
ed of  you  some  time  since,  to  William  Jones,  esq 
I am  desirous  of  substituting  his  no’e  for  mine, 
which  I hope  will  be  acceptable  to  you. 

Respectfully,  I am,  your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  GEO  WILLIAMS. 

Chas.  Pleasants  and  John  Lysle, ,esqrs. 

C. 

Received,  Philadelphia,  August  26th,  1817,  of 
Dennis  A.  Smith,  esquire,  his  note  of  hand,  dated 
Philadelphia,  August  26th,  1817,  payable  to  my 
order,  on  the  2d  January  next,  for  twenty-six  thou 
sand  dollars,  upon  the  payment  of  which  note,  I 
engage  to  assign  and  transfer  to  the  said  Dennis  A. 
Smith,  and  to  his  assigns,  all  my  right,  title  and  in 
terest,  in  a certain  contract  for  the  sale  and  deli- 
very of  one  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  entered  into  on  the  10th 
day  of  May  last,  between  Johp  Lysle  and  Charles 
Pleasants,  of  the  first  part,  and  Geo.  Williams,  of 
the  second  part,  he,  the  said  Dennis  A.  Smith, 
agreeing  to  be  bound  by  the  conditions  expres- 
sed in  an  assignment  of  the  said  contract  by 
the  said  George  Williams  to  myself,  written  and 
executed  on  a copy  of  the  said  contract  in  my  pos 
session. 

[Signed]  W.  JONES. 

I hereby  assign  my  right  to  the  within,  to  James 
Wm.  M‘Culloh. 

[Signed]  D A.  SMITH. 


The  New  York  Canals. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COLUMBIAN. 

Mr.  Spooner — The  inclosed  letter  contains  so 
great  a mass  of  valuable  information  in  so  few 
werds,  that  I cannot  deny  the  public  the  advantage 
and  pleasure  of  its  perusal.  Facts  are  stubborn 
things.  W.  D. 

Albany,  1st.  mo.  16  1819. 

My  esteemed  friend. — I duly  received,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Herkimer,  thy  favor,  of  22d  ultimo,  re- 


questing information  of  the  actual  state  and  pro- 
grsss  of  the  work  on  the  canals  of  the  st^te  of  New 
York,  and  that  I would  promptly  answer  the  fol- 
lowing queries — 

“1.  How  much  ofthe  canals  is  actually  complet- 
ed? 

2.  What  places  are  connected  by  the  parts  which 
are  fii.ished? 

3 The  names  of  the  engineers  employed  and 
where? 

4.  Any  other  circumstances  that  you  may  deem 
ofimportance  respecting  the  canals?” 

At  the  time  I received  thy  letter  1 was  engaged 
almost  night  and  day,  in  making  laborious  calcula- 
tions for  a detailed  report  to  the  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and,  fearing  that  the  short  space  of 
time  until  this  report  ought  to  be  presented  'v  ould 
scarcely  admit  of  my  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  I 
requested  my  friend  David  Holt  to  make  to  thee 
my  apology  for  the  delay  of  my  answer,  which  I 
found  would  be  unavoidable.  1 row  embrace  with 
pleasure  the  first  opportunity  which  my  arduous 
duties  have  permitted,  to  answer  thy  queries. 

1.  Portions  of  the  canals  amounting  to  63  miles 
are  actually  completed — 46  12  miles  ofthe  western, 
and  18  1-2  miles  of  the  northern;  15  miles  more  are 
half  done , and  there  is  as  much  work  performed  on 
the  remaining  part,  as  is  quite  equal  to  the  finish- 
ing of  those  15  miles;  making  an  aggregate  equal 
to  80  miles  of  finished  canal. 

2.  No  important  places  are  yet  connected  by  the 
parts  finished,  on  account  of  some  works  not  com- 
pleted— crossing  streams  in  the  western,  and  locks 
in  the  northern  canal.  But,  in  the  course  of  next 
season,  Whitehall  on  lake  Champlain  will  be  con- 
nected with  fort  Edward  on  3:1  id  son’s  river,  by  28 
miles  of  canai;  and  the  salt  works  at  Onondaga  with 
Utica  on  the  Mohawk,  by  60  miles— between  Utica 
and  Onondaga  the  canal  passes  inexhaustible  beds 
of  the  finest  gypsum;  so  that,  unless  the  weather 
should  be  beyond  probability  unfavorable,  or  some 
other  improbable  occurrence,  83  milps  of  canal 

ill,  before  the  close  of  next  season,  begin  to  yield 
revenue. 

3.  The  engineers  are  Benjamin  Wright,  James 
Geddes,  and  Isaac  Briggs;  Canv  s White,  James 
Ferguson,  Valentine  Gill  and  Asa  Moore,  have  also 
been  employed.  I believe  Canvass  White  has  been 
placed  in  the  rank  of  engineer,  and  James  Fergu- 

still  remains  an  assistant.  Valentine  Gill  has 
been  employed  as  a draftsman,  and  Asa  Moor  as 
surveyor.  During  the  late  season,  Wright  and 
White  have  been  employed  on  the  middle  section 
of  the  western  canal;  Geddes  and  Ferguson,  on 
the  northern;  and  Briggs,  Gill  and  Moore,  in  ex- 
ploring and  locating  the  canal  and  its  locks,  On  the 
eastern  section,  from  Utica  down  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk. 

4.  In  my  answer  to  the  2d  query,  I have  said  that 
83  miles  of  canal  will,  before  the  close  of  next 
season,  begin  to  yield  revenue.  1 will  here  add, 
tha  , in  fair  probability, the  season  after  next  (1820) 
may  commence  with  an  active  navigation  on  117 
miles  of  canal;  and,  if  the  legislature  should  at 
their  present  session,  authorize  the  'whole  of  the 
western  canal  to  be  made  as  speedily  as  it  can  eco- 
nomicably  be  done , there  may  be  at  the  close  ci* 
1820,  many  miles  more  in  great  forwardness,  and 
the  whole  of  the  canal  may  be  finished  before  the 
close  of  1825,  as  easily  as,  and  at  a smaller  expense 
than  in  any  longer  period. 

By  a sound  and  prudent  fiscal  management,  no 
burthens  on  the  people,  beyond  the  present  taxes. 
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and  those  only  for  one  tear  more,  will  be  necess  *ry 
to  accomplish  this  noble  work. 

When  the  expense  of  a great  project  is  previously 
estimated,  it  usually  happens  that,  after  the  thing 
is  finished  the  actual  expense  greatly  exceeds  the 
estimate.  In  the  whole  of  the  «■ ork  hitherto  done, 
the  contrary  is  found  to  be  the  fact,  and  an  animat- 
ing f ct  it  is  that  the  actual  expense  falls  considera- 
bly short  of  the  general  estimate  made  in  1817, when 
the  subject  was  proposed  to  the  legislature.  A1 
though  experience  afforded  such  encouragement 
in  the  middle  section,  yet  there  remained  doubts 
respecting  the  eastern  section  where  probably,  the 
greatest  difficulties  exist.  I have  during  the  late 
season,  carefully  and  minutely  examined  40  miles 
of  this  section,  which  portion  includes  some  of  the 
principal  difficulties,  and  it  is  my  decided  opinion, 
that  this  porfion  of  the  canal  can  be  made  for  an 
expense,  averaging  16  per  cent,  o »•  §2,700  per  mile, 
less  than  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners. 

I have  said  that,  after  one  year  more  of  the  pre- 
sent taxes  no  burdens  on  the  people  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  canal.  Suppose  no  more  than  120,000 
tons  to  be  transported  in  one  year,  a distance  of 
117  miles,  at  a toll  of  one  cent  per  ton  per 
mile — this  would  yield  140,400  dollars,  the  interest 
of  §2  340, 000,  at  6 per  cent.  Every  succeeding 
year  would  add  more  freight  and  bring  into  use  an 
additional  portion  of  canal.  The  consequences  are 
so  obvious,  that  lam  persuaded  it  is  unnecessary 
further  to  pursue  t e calculation.  A stimulus  to 
useful  industry  and  an  increase  of  individual  hap 
piness — the  extension  and  enlargement  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  state — *n  accelerated  augmenta- 
tion of  its  population,  wealth  and  power — and  in- 
stead of  burdens,  an  abundant  revenue.  These 
would  be  the  consequences  of  a liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy.  Respectfully  thy  friend, 

ISAAC  BRIGGS. 

William  Daubt. 


Foreign  Articles. 

ENGLAWn,  &C. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  there  was  a consider- 
able sensation  in  the  money  market,  owing  to  the 
bank  ofEngland  having  come  to  the  determination 
to  limit  their  discounts;  the  bank  had  thrown  out 
“an  immense  quantity  of  bills,  presented  by  bank- 
ers and  individuals  of  the  first  respectability.” — 
Specie  was  so  scarce  in  the  city,  that  good  tjills 
were,  with  difficulty,  cashed  at  5 percent. 

The  issue  of  one  and  two  pound  notes  by  the 
bank  ofEngland,  averages  30,000  pounds,  daily. 

The  bank  ofEngland  has  given  notice,  that  the 
money  advanced  by  tliebank  on  the  Omnium  lodg- 
ed there,  must  be  redeemed  by  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary The  funds  fell  in  consequence  a half  per  cent. 

A Bristol  paper  states  that  a deputat  ion  will  be 
sent  by  government  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  to 
negociate  her  return  to  England,  “no  other  person 
bearing  a right  to  hold  a drawing  room.”  The 
dutchess  of  York  had  been  talked  of  as  the  person 
possessed  of  this  very  important  “right.”  If  the 
princess  of  Wales  should  return  and  claim  it,  there 
will  be  much  “trouble  in  the  wigwam.” 

A meeting  of  the  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety  of  petitioning  parliament  to  revise  and 
alter  the  penal  code,  in  ord^r  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  capital  punishments  fir  minor  offiences  Mr. 
Flavel,  one  of  the  speakers,  observed,  that  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  tivo  thousand  persons  were 
executed  annually.  ^ ^ J 


Ti  the  court  of  exchequer,  several  more  convic- 
tions against  venders  of  imitative  tea,  coffee  and 
tobacco,  have  take  place.  M-.  Cope,  a grocer  in 
Leeds,  has  been  fined  1425/.  and  T.  Sc.  G.  Neeson, 
of  Winchester,  3000/. 

The  search  fur  the  king’s  jewels  has  been  re- 
newed in  every  direction,  but  without  success;  the 
casket  which  contained  them  has  been  found 
empty. 

A mortal  fever  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land. 

Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the  amiable  governor  of  St. 
Helena,  it  is  said  is  appointed  to  succeed  to  the 
government  of  Ceylon,  lately  legitimated  to  the  Bri- 
tish by  the  capture  and  transportation  of  its  native 
princes,  and  bv  the  killing  off  of  their  adherents. 

Lord  Melville  is  spoken  as  governor  general  of 
InJia. 

London  papers  of  the  25th  Dec.  have  been  re- 
ceived. They  contain  nothing  important  except  a 
report  from  Spain,  saying  that  the  king — his  “ador- 
ed” majesty,  had  either  destroyed  himself,  or  been 
murdered,  or  had  absconded.  Though  a crisis  in 
Spain  seems  to  be  at  hand,  we  do  not  put  any  reli- 
ance on  this  rumor;  believing  that  accounts  consi- 
derably later  have  been  received  direct  from  that 
country. 

Lord  EHenborough  and  sir  Philip  Francis  are 
dead.  Among  the  papers  of  the  latter,  it  is  stated 
that  evidence  exists  to  prove  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  Junius. 

prance. 

The  printers  and  publishers  of  the  two  editions 
of  gene:  1 Gourgan’s  work,  entitled,  “Campayne 
de  1815,”  have  been  cited  to  appear  before  the 
judge  of  Instruction. 

In  France  there  are  upwards  of  one  thousand 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan. 

SPATS'. 

Last  week  we  had  a report  that  Ferdinand  was 
killed  or  missing — see  the  head  “England”  above. 
This  report  is  contradicted;  but  a late  arrival  from 
Gibraltar  states  that  his  wife,  who  was  about  to 
lie  in,  died  in  convulsions  on  the  2d  of  January. 

A tax,  equal  to  8s.  4 d.  sterling,  is  levied  upon  all 
persons,  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  enter  or 
depart  from  Spain. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  population  of  the  Prussian  dominions  has 
been  lately  ascertained  to  amount  to  10,658,000. 

TTETHERLANDS. 

The  persons  who  had  been  arrested  at  Brussels, 
were,  on  the  5 h December,  under  examination; 
they  were  charged  with  “plots  tending  to  excite 
a civil  war,  by  arming  the  inhabitants  against  each 
other,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.” 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  has  forbidden  his 
ministers  to  present  him  with  any  project  which 
may  involve  any  increase  in  the  national  expendi- 
ture. 

AUSTRIA, 

Madame  de  Stael’s  work,  Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution , has  been  prohibited  in  Austria. 

One  of  the  first  great  objects  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Hanoverian  Diet  is  the  abolition  of  the  torture 
in  judicial  examination. 

Present  population  of  the  German  confederated  prin- 
cest  according  to  a late  officially  published  list. 


Austria,  (inhabitants)  9,480,226 

Prussia,  7,923,439 

Saxonv,  1 200,000 

Bavaria,  3.560,000 

Hanover,  1,305,351 
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Wurtemburg, 

Baden, 

Churhissia, 

Grand  Duchy  Hessia, 

Hols  ei'i  and  Lauenburg, 
Luxemburg, 

Bunswick, 

Meclenburg  Schwerin, 

Nassau, 

Saxony  Weimer, 
Saxony-Gotha, 

Saxony  Coburg, 

Saxony  -Meiningen, 

Saxony- n ldburghausen, 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
Holstein-Oldenburg, 
Anhalt-Dessau, 

Anhalt- Bernburg, 

A ctali-Cotheu, 

Schwartzburg  Somlersbausen, 
Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt, 

1 [ohenzollern  iieehingen, 
Lichtenstein, 

Hohenzolleru  Sieginaringen, 
Waldeck, 

Reuss,  eldest  line, 

Reuess,  youngest  line, 
Schaumburg- Lippe, 

Lippe, 

Ht  ssia-Homburg, 

Lubec, 

Francfort, 

Bi  err.en, 

Hamburg, 


1,395,462 

1,000,000 

540.000 
619  500 
214,058 
214,058 
209,600 

858.000 

302.769 

201.000 
185,628 

30,012 

54.400 

29.706 

71,769 

217.769 
52  947 
37,046 
32,454 
46  117 
13,947 
14  500 

5 546 
35,560 
51,887 
22,255 
52,205 

24.000 
69  062 

20.000 
40,650 
47,850 
48,500 

129,800 


Total,  30,094,050 
Hamburg  Correspondent. 
THE  PLAGUE, 

Rages  dreadfully  along  the  Barbery  coast.  There 
were  407  deaths  by  it  at  Tangiers  in  20  days. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  royal  revenues  of  the  island  of  Cuba  for  the 
year  1818,  according  to  the  official  statements, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  §4,104,666! — 
What  might  this  delightful  island  become  under  a 
wse  and  liberal  government! — fettered  as  the  peo- 
ple now  are,  it  has  latterly  prospered  exceedingly. 


The  Editor  to  his  Headers. 

The  present  number  concludes  the  15th  v<  lume 
of  the  Registf.u — the  proper  title  page  and  index 
for  it,  will  be  delivered  with  the  2d  No.  of  our 
subsequent  volume,  and  the  large  supplement  which 
is  priming  for  it  will  be  furnished  shortly  after. 

In  the  course  of  seven  years  publication,  the  odd 
day  in  each  year  more  than  52  weeks,  has  advanc- 
ed the  period  of  our  volumes  one  week:  to  begin 
the  next  volume  in  March,  we  should  have  publish- 
ed a gratuitous  number;  but  must  defer  it,  because 
the  present  volume,  much  heavier  than  any  we 
have  ever  printed,  will  already  be  too  large  when 
the  supplement  for  it  shall  be  added.  The  extra 
matter  contained  in  this  volume,  has  cost  the 
editor  at  least  six  hundred  dollars:  he  mentions 
this  only  to  excite  those  ®fhis  subscribers  who  are 
yet  in  arrears,  to  manifest  an  equal  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. Various  causes — the  derangement  of 
the  currency  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  common  scarcity  of  money  in  almost  every 
part,  with  other  circumstances  not  needful  to  men- 
tion, have  caused  a remarkable  accumulation  of 
debts  that  became  due  to  him  in  the  last  six  months 
— but  wow  he  hopes  that  the  most  of  them  will  be 


speedily  settled,  < nabling  him  to  pursue  his  way  re* 
joeing. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  session 
of  congress,  this  work  has  presented  a more  mono- 
tonous appearance  than  it  ever  did  before,  for  so 
great  a length  of  time  We  have  not  been  without 
unpleasant  feelings  on  this  account — the  world  is 
f>ndof  variety , and  we  also,  desire  a little  of  it— 
yet,  we  are  more  zealous  to  be  useful  hereafter 
than  to  contribute  to  present  amusement.  Still,  a 
quantity  of  matter  that  must  be  inserted — (reports, 
debates,  messages  and  speeches,  & c.  8cc.  with  ma- 
ny original  articles  on  various  subjects,)  lies  over, 
to  enrich  the  supplement  for  this  volume,  or  to  be 
embodied  in  the  regular  work 

Amidst  all  the  distresses  of  the  times,  and  the 
secret  opposition  of  some  powerful  persons  whom 
the  truth  hss  offended,  though  our  practice  has 
been  “principles,  not  men” — the  Register  has 
maintained  a steady  increase  of  its  circulation,  and 
been  the  medium  of  convey  ing  to  the  people  many 
momentous  things,  which,  before  its  establish- 
ment, were  in  the  hands  of  a few — and,  at  a very 
cheap  rate — the  documents  alone,  contained  in  this 
volume,  would  probably  cost  from  10  to  12  dol- 
lars, if  purchased  as  they  are  usually  printed: 
hence,  perhaps  it  is,  that  this  wotk,  seems  to  have 
acquii  ed  a standing  in  the  public  estimation,  be- 
yond the  hopes  or  deserts  of  its  editor.  Yet  witli 
this  stimulant,  he  cannot  promise  to  do  any  thing 
more  in  the  future,  than  he  endeavoured  to  do  in 
the  past — but, by  permission  of  Divine  Providence, 
will  continue  to  use  his  exertions  to  conduct  this 
paper  as  heretofore-^according  to  the  impulses  of 
his  own  mind  and  conscience,  too  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge any  earthly  master;  though  liable  to 
misapprehensions  of  facts,  as  well  as  to  weaknesses 
in  their  application;  and  suffering  severely  from  the 
want  of  that  fervid  eloquence  and  classic  diction 
with  which  a work  so  favored  as  this  is,  ought  to  be 
distinguished;  notwithstanding  its  chief  purpose  is, 
that  it  may  become  a b ok  of  reference. 

Having,  as  we  hope,  nearly  finished  our  part 
against  the  “paper  system”  generally,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  people  are  prepared  to  do  theirs,  we 
trust  that  we  shall  feel  it  right  to  take  a formal 
leave  of  it,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  room  for  a vale- 
dictory view  of  the  subject.  Whether  what  we 
have  said  about  it  was  to  the  purpose  or  not  to 
the  purpose,  we  claim  this  credit — that  the  editor 
has,  on  personal  responsibility,  said  more  upon 
it  than  perhaps,  any  other  man.  Happily  for  him, 
the  public  sided  with  him — had  it  been  otherwise, 
his  ruin  was  certain.  Mercy  or  justice  may  as 
well  be  expected  of  a tyger  in  the  desert,  panting 
to  flake  his  thirst  in  blood,  as  from  unknown,  and 
i responsible  associations  of  mere  money-makers 
“ Corporations  have  no  soul.” 

Among  the  leading  topics  proposed  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  volume,  is  a serious  examina- 
tion of  the  business  of  lotteries ,-  and  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  our  colored  population , especially  the  slaves. 
No  one  supposes,  or  if  so,  turns  with  horror  from 
the  idea,  that  this  description  of  persons,  must 
forever  remain  us  they  are.  If  it  can  be  shewn  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  master  to  treat  his  slave 
kindly,  and  bring  hiv.  mind  to  act  as  well  as  his  per- 
son— not  retaining  him  as  a mere  ivorking-muchine 
— these  unfortunate  beings  may  be  prepared  for  a 
much  better  state  than  they  are  in  now — though 
die  period  of  their  entire  emancipation  may  be  ve- 
ry distant.  We  also  expect  to  say  more,  upon 
education  than  heretofore?  and  gladly  resume  staj 
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tistics  and  political  economy.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  incident  will  speedily  occur  to  lead  us  into 
political  discussions — but  if  so,  we  trust  that  we 
shall  be  found  on  the  side  of  country , unfettered  by 
party,  as  in  past  times.  Speculation  in  politics — to 
put  one  man  out  and  another  man  in,  unless  some 
priaciple  be  involved  in  the  matter,  is  as  much  to 
be  deprecated  as  speculation.!  in  banks,  and  equal- 
ly detrimental  to  the  public  good. 

(Cj’Speaking  of  education,  we  are  naturally  re- 
minded of  a delightful  exhibition  that  we  had  ac- 
cidentally the  pleasure  to  witness,  at  Asbury  col- 
lege, in  Baltimore,  some  months  ago,  and  about 
the  system  of  which  we  ever  since  designed  to  say 
something.  The  facts  were,  that  a considerable 
number  of  boys,  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  studying  mathematics,  in  the  exiensive 
meaning  of  the  term,  from  9 months  to  a year,  de- 
monstrated with  astonishing  facility,  several  hun- 
dreds, we  believe,  of  the  most  difficult  problems, 
and  gave  their  answers  in  a manner  which  shewed 
that  they  understood  what  they  said — and  those 
boys,  as  we  were  informed,  had  in  that  time  also 
chiefly  learned  to  read  Latin,  in  many  books  up  to 
Juvenal  and  Cicero,  and  Greek  in  Zenophon,  Horner 
and  Longinus!  A l'egular  examination  takes  place 
next  week,  to  which  parents  and  others  are  in- 
vited. We  see  what  Lancaster  has  done  by  sys- 
tem in  the  rudiments  of  education;  and  are  con 
vinced  that  a similar  attention  to  the  “science 
of  the  human  mind,”  will  produce  the  happiest  ef- 
fects, as  to  the  higher  branches.  The  great  duty 
of  a teacher  is  to  learn  his  pupil  i to  think : accord- 
ing to  the  old  plan,  it  was  enough  if  he  remembered. 

Sank  of  England  notes.  So  numerous  are  the 
counterfeits  on  this  bank,  and  so  completely  are  the 
people  disgusted  with  the  executions  that  have 
taken  place  to  support  the  “paper  system,!’  that, 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December  last,  the  juries  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  four  succeeding  instances , re- 
fused to  convict  certain  persons  for  uttering  forged 
notes,  though  it  appeared  that  they  had  dealt  pret- 
ty largely  in  them,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
was  decisive  that  the  facts  alleged  were  proved! 

“Thus,  (says  the  Courier  of  the  8th  Dec.)  is  this 
great  corporation  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law.” 

Our  oion  banks.  If  we  were  to  notice  all  the  pro- 
ceedings that  are  going  on  in  the  different  states, 
with  a view  to  correct  our  own  paper  system , we 
should  not  have  room  for  any  thing  else.  The  results 
shall  be  attended  to,  as  we  hear  of  them.  In  Ohio,  a 
state  bank  is  talked  of — probably  as  an  engine  to 
annihilate  her  too  numerous  local  banks;  but 
whether  any  increase  of  paper-money-making  es- 
tablishments at  this  time,  however  judiciously 
planned  they  may  appear  to  be,  will  prove  benefi- 
cial, is  a very  serious  enquiry. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that 
Langdon  Cheves,  of  Charleston,  will  be  elected 
president  of  this  institution,  if  he  consents  to 
accept  of  the  office — though  he  may  meet  with  con- 
siderable opposition,  judging  by  what  we  learn 
from  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  John  Connelly,  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
John  Steel,  of  Philadelphia,  Walter  Bowne,  of 
New  York,  and  John  M’Kim,  jun.  of  Baltimore, 
have  been  appointed  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
U,  S.  on  behalf  of  the  government. 


The  Boston  and  New  York  memorials  about  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  together  with  Mr. 
George  Williams’s,  vindicating  his  conduct,  shall 
be  inserted  as  soon  as  we  can  make  room  for  them. 

Mr.  Spencer,  as  chamman  of  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  United  S ates  bank, 
is  personally  assailed  by  several  anonymouv  wri- 
ters. There  must  be  an  assortment  of  persons  to 
make  up  a world — and  “defend  me  from  my  friends” 
is  as  good  a saying  now  as  it  ever  was— as  some  of 
the  advocates  of  the  proceedings  of  that  institution 
may  find  to  their  sorro  w. 


CONGRESS. 

The  vice  president  of  Ihe  U.  S.  retired  from  his 
seat  in  the  senate  on  Monday  last,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session,  and  Mr  Barbour,  of  Va.  was 
chosen  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body. 

On  Monday  last,  a decision  took  place  in  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  (as  observes  the  National  Intelligencer,)  if 
confirmed  by  the  house,  may  be  expected  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  political  relations  of 
the  several  states,  and  to  have  a wider  scope  of 
operation  than,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  be  suppos- 
ed. It  was,  to  annex  a restriction  on  the  embryo 
state  of  Missouri,  from  admitting  into  the  consti- 
tution which  the  people  are  to  be  authorized  to 
form,  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  slavery. 

On  Tuesday— the  whole  of  the  amendments  made 
in  committee  of  the  whole  were  agreed  to,  with  the 
exception  of  that  which  prohibits  slavery  or  invo- 
luntary servitude  in  the  proposed  state. 

Oo  this  question  the  debate  which  commenced 
yesterday  was  renewed,  and  prosecuted  with  con- 
siderable spirit.  Messrs.  Scott , Colston , Tallmadge , 
Starrs,  Taylor , Sim  kins,  Mills , Spencer , Holmes , Bar- 
bour, Campbell  of  Ohio,  Butler  of  Lou.  Terry  and 
Beecher  taking  part  in  it. 

After  along  debate  on  the  subject,  the  question 
was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  first  member  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  in  the  following  words: 

“That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  be  prohibited,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  fully  convicted.” 

On  which  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  as  fol- 
low: 

YEAS.— Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Ms.  Anderson,  Pa.  Barbour  Ohio, 
Bateman,  Beecher,  Bennett,  Boden,  Camphell,  Clagett,  Comstock, 
Crafts, Cushman, Darlington, Dake.Elliott.Folger,  Fuller, Gage,  Gil- 
bert, Hale,  Hall,  Del.  Hasbrouck,  Hendricks. Herkimer, Herrick, 
Hiester,  Hitchcock,  Hopkinson,  Hostetter,  Hubbard,  Hunter,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Irving,  N.  Y.  Kinsey,  Kirtland,  Lawyer,  Lincoln,  Linn,  Li- 
vermore, \V.  Maclay,W.  P.  Maclay.  Marchand,  Mason,  R.  I.  Mer- 
rill, Mills,  Robt.  Moore, Sam uej  Moore,  Morton, Moseley,  Murray, 
Jer.  Nelson,  Oglt,Orr, Palmer,  Patterson,  Pawling,  Pitkin,  Rice, 
Rich,  Richards,  Rogers,  Ruggles,  Sampson,  Savage,  Schuyler, 
Seudder,  Sergeant,  Sherwood,  Silsby,  Southard,  Spencer,  Tall- 
madge, Taylor,  Terry,  Tompkins,  Townsend,  Upham,  Wallace, 
Wendovi-.r,  Westerlo,  Whiteside,  Wilkin,  Williams,  Conn.  Wil- 
liams, N.  Y.  Wilson,  Mass.  Wilson, jPen.—  87. 

NAYS.  Messrs.  Abbott,  Anderson,  Ky.  Austin,  Ball,  Barbour, 
Va.  Bassett, Bayley,  Bloomfield,  Blount,  Bryan,  Burwell,  Butler, 
Lou.  Cobb,  Colston,  Cook,  Cruger,  Culbreth,  Davidson,  Desha,  Ed- 
wards, Ervin,  S.  C.  Fisher,  Garnett,  Hall,  N.  C.  Harrison,  Holmes, 
Johnson,  Va.  Johnson,  Ky.  Jones,  Lewis,  Little,  Lowndes,  M‘Lane, 
Del.  M‘Lean,  111.  M‘Coy,  Marr,  Mast-  , Mass.  Middleton,  H.  Nel- 
son, T.  M.  Nelson.  Nesbit',  New,  Newton,  Ogden.  Owen,  Parrott, 
Pegram, Peter,  Pindall,  Pleasants, Poindexter,  Reed, Rhea,  Ring- 
gold,  Robertson,  Sawyer,  Settle,  Shaw,  Simkins,Slocumb,  S.  Smith, 
Bal.  Smith,  Alexander  Smyth,  J.  S.  Smith,  Speed,  Stewart,  N.  C. 
Stores,  Stuart,  Md.  Terrell,  Trimble,  Tucker,  Va.  Tucker,  S.  C« 
Tyler,  Walker,  N.  C.  Walker,  Ky.  Williams,  N.  C.— 76. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the 
second  member  of  the  said  amendment,  which  is  in 
the  following  words: 

“And  that  all  children  born  within  the  said  state* 
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afler  the  admission  thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be 
free  at  the  ape  of  25  years.” 

On  which  question  the  vote  was,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follow** 

For  the  said  second  part  82 

Against  it  78 

So  the  whole  of  the  amendments,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Tallmadge  were  agreed  to. 

Some  other  amendments  having  been  made  to  the 
bill — 

Mr.  Siorrs  moved  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the 
bill  as  says  that  the  new  state  shall  be  admitted  in 
to  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
states.  After  the  vote  just  taken,  Mr.  S.  said,  there 
was  a manifest  inconsistency  in  retaining  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  mo'ion  was  negatived. 

Some  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Desha , 
Cohb  and  Rhea,  to  shew  why  they  should  now  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  by  Mr.  Pitkin  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Scott  and  Mr.  Anderson,  ofKy.  greatly  as 
they  had  been  opposed  to  the  insertion  of  the  pro- 
vision, which  had  been  so  much  debated,  yet  pre- 
ferred taking  the  bill  as  it  stood,  to  rejecting  it. 

The  question  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  engros- 
sed for  a third  reading  was  then  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  98  to  56. 

Among  the  petitions  received  and  referred  by 
the  senate,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  one,  presented  by 
Mr.  King,  from  the  stockholders  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  Spates  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
deprecating  the  abrogation  of  the  bank  charter, 
and  praying  that  measures  may  be  adopted  by 
congress  to  restore  the  bank  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

It  appears  from  some  proceedings  in  the  senate 
on  Wednesday,  that  the  committee  to  whom  the 
subject  was  referred  may  yet  be  expected  to  report 
on  ibe  Seminole  war! 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  Missouri 
into  a state,  as  amended,  passed  the  house  on 
Wednesday — but  when  the  bill  came  up  to  provide 
for  a territorial  government  for  the  southern  part 
of  the  present  territory,  (Arkansas  county)  the 
committtee  of  the  whole  refused,  80  to  69,  to  in- 
sert a provision  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
slaves.  [This  however,  from  subsequent  proceed- 
ings, still  appears  to  be  partially  undecided.]  The 
bill  to  enable  the  people  of  Alabama  to  form  a 
constitution,  &c.  was  considerably  progressed  in. 

The  following  curious  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented,read  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures. 

The  memorial  of  Benjamin  Dearborn  of  Boston, 
represents  that  he  lias  devised  in  theory,  a mode 
of  propelling  wheel  carriages  in  a manner  proba- 
bly unknown  in  any  country,  and  has  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied his  own  mind  of  the  practicability  of  con- 
veying mails  and  passengers  with  such  celerity  as 
has  never  before  been  accomplished,  and  in  com- 
plete security  from  robberies  on  the  highway. 

For  obtaining  these  results,  he  relies  on  carria- 
ges propelled  by  steam  on  level  rail  roads;  and 
contemplates  furnishing  them  with  accommodaii 
ons  for  passengers  to  take  their  meals  and  their 
rest  during  the  passage,  as  in  a packet,  that  they 
be  sufficiently  high  for  persons  to  walk  in  without 
stooping,  and  so  capacious,  as  to  contain  20,  30, 
or  more  passengers,  and  their  baggage. 

The  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  surface,  will  re- 
quire levels  of  various  elevations  in  the  rail  road; 
and  your  memorialist  has  devised  means  which  he 
believes  will  be  completely  effectual  for  lifting  the 


carriage  by  the  inherent  power  of  its  machinery 
from  one  level  to  another,  as  also  for  the  passage 
of  carriages  by  each  other  on  the  same  road,  ana 
.he  feels  confident  that  whenever  such  an  establish- 
ment is  advanced^to  its  most  improved  state,  the 
carriage  will  move  with  a rapidity  at  least  equal  to 
a mile  in  three  minutes. 

Protection  from  assailants  will  be  insured,  not 
only  by  the  celerity  of  movement,  but  by  weapons 
of  defence  belonging  to  the  carriage,  and  always 
kept  ready  in  it,  to  be  wielded  by  the  number  of 
passengers  constantly  travelling  in  this  spacious 
vehicle,  in  which  they  may  stand  erect,  and  act  in 
their  own  defence. 

The  expected  debate  about  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  commenced  on  Thursday,  on  the  several  re- 
solutions offered  by  meesrs.  Trimble,  Johnson*  of 
Va.  and  Spencer.  We  have  not  time  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  at  present.  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Va. 
Spencer  and  Pindall,  severally  spoke  on  the  suhjeci; 
and  Mr.  Lowndes  intimated  a desire  then  to  ad- 
dress the  committee,  if  disposed  to  hear  him;  but 
it  being  late,  the  committee  rose,  reported  pro- 
g -e S'-',  &.c.  Nothing  occurred  indicative  of  any  re- 
sult. 

The  Seminole  war.  The  5reas  and  nays  on  the 
several  questions  regarding  the  Seminole  war,  shew 
that  it  was  made  more  a party  question  of  in  congress 
than  some  have  supposed.  When  we  bring  up  our 
journal  of  proceedings,  we  shall  designate  the  fads 
more  particularly,  for  reference-sake.  There  are 
only  about  38  * f?der  lis  s,”  in  the  present  house  of 
representatives*  of  whom  35  voted  on  the  first  ques- 
tion taken — thirty  of  these  were  against  general 
Jackson. 

The  long  debate  on  this  subject  consumed  so 
long  a time,  that  much  business  important  to  the 
public,  and  a great  number  of  private  claims, must 
lie  over,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  people,  ami 
perhaps,  the  ruin  of  some  honest  claimants — who 
have  spent  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
their  claims  in  attending  to  urge  them  forward,  in 
numerous  cases  it  may  be,  where  there  is  no  sort  of 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  their  payment— and 
merely  for  the  want  of  time,  or  of  the  will,  to  ex- 
amine them.  Such  things  ought  not  to  be  suffered — 
they  are  highly  detrimental  to  (he  honor  of  our  country. 

An  error  of  a word  in  the  report  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Johnson , of  Va.  on  his  motion  respecting  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  on  Tuesday,  [see  last 
No.  Register,  page  463]  gives  an  incorrect  view 
of  one  of  his  arguments.  Mr.  J.  was  understood, 
from  hearing  L;m  indistinctly,  to  speak  of  a “mo- 
ral or  political  corporation;”  but  he  said  that  when- 
ever any  person  or  body,  either  moral  or  political, 
shall  presume  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country, 
let  the  corrective^  exemplary  punishment,  be  ap- 
plied. J\Tat.  Int . 


CHRONICLE. 

General  Jackson  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
Monday  evening  last,  and  was  expected  to  partake 
of  public  dinner  there  on  Thursday  following. 
During  his  short  stay  in  Baltimore,  there  was  al- 
most a continued  snow  storm;  he  was  waited  upon, 
however,  by  great  numbers  of  our  most  respecta- 
ble citizens,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  make 
a longer  stoppage  on  his  return,  when  some  tes- 
timony of  the  public  respect  will  be  offered  to 
him. 

'J  he  general  visited  the  Olympic  theatre  in  Phi 
ladclphia—the  very  ring  in  which  the  equestrian 
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exercises  are  performed  was  filled  with  men  and 
women!  When  he  made  his  appearance,  there  were 
shouts  of  applause  that  shewed  how  abundant  was 
the  love  of  the  people  for  the  saviour  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  Tuesday  last  says 
— We  understand,  that,  at  a late  period,  it  was  de- 
termined to  launch  the  ship  of  the  line,  building  at 
the  navy  yard  here,  before  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, in  consequence  of  a desire  expressed  on  the 
part  of  the  members.  Great  efforts  nave,  in  conse- 
quence, been  made  to  get  her  ready;  and,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  gxertions  of  the  me- 
chanics to  accomplish  the  object,  we  can  state,  that 
on  Friday  las:,  at  1 o’clock,  they  commenced 
coppering  the  ship’s  bottom,  anti  finished  it  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  day.  This  is  an  instance  of 
expedition  which  perhaps  was  never  equalled  in 
any  nation. 

New  York  claims.  It  appears  that  the  United 
Stages  are  willing  to  allow  to  this  state  a large 
amount  for  military  services  performed  during  the 
late  war,  by  having  advanced  a considerable  sum 
as  part  payment  thereof,  though  the  accounts  have 
not  been  liquidated.  It  will  be  recollected  that, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  then  governor  and  peo 
pie  of  this  state,  no  hesitation  was  manifested,  on 
any  occasion,  to  refuse  a co-operation  against  he 
Common  enemy  ot  our  country. 

Virginia  may  be  said  to  mourn  the  loss  of  gen. 
JMason.  What  a pity,  that  such  a man  as  he  was 
should  have  left  us  uncalled  for  by  his  Gon,  or  Ins 
Coun’ry ! 

Mr.  Bagot,  the  British  minister  is  about  to  re- 
turn home.  Mr.  Antrobus,  secretary  of  legation,  is 
to  remain  as  charge  des  affaires. 

John  Conard  is  appointed  by  the  president,  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  S.  D.  Ingham, 
■who  declined  accepting  the  appointment. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  is  now  in  session 
at  Washington  city,  in  the  splendid  room  provided 
for  it  in  the  capitol.  The  court  is  busily  engaged, 
and  has  made  several  very  important  decisions — 
some  particulars  of  which  we  expect  to  detail 
when  received. 

General  William  M’lntosh , the  celebrated  Indian 
warrior,  attended  by  several  other  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, is  at  present  on  a visit  to  the  seat  of  govern 
ment. 

The  great  mail  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, is  to  be  carried  by  the  Union  steam  boat  line 
after  the  1st  of  April  next. 

A Canada  paper  intimates  that  Mr.  Monroe,  be- 
ing  frightened  by  the  threats  ofS/am,  so  easily  resign- 
ed the  conquests  of  the  “ gallant  general as  the 
editor  ironically  calls  gen.  Jackson.  Frightened 
by  Spain! — “Jiat’s  a good  one.” 

Win.  Cobbett  has  again  had  a memorial  before 
the  senate  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  a remune- 
ration of  a fine,  &c.  incurred  when  he  edited  “Por- 
cupine’s Gazette.”  It  has  been  again  rejected. 

A law  has  just  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  and  approved  by  the  governor,  which 
enacts.  That  no  female  shall  be  arrested  or  imprisoned 
for  or  by  reason  of  any  debt  contracted  after  the 
passing  of  the  act. 

The  anniversary  of  the  8th  of  January  was  cele- 
brated in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  a splendid 
military  parade,  by  religious  solemnities  and  t>\ 
the  discharge  of  artillery.  Among  the  incidents  of 
the  day  was  the  public  presentation,  to  major  ge- 
neral ttipiey,  of  a sword  voted  to  hi m by  be  state 
of  New  York;  and  the  laying  of  the  corner  smne 
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of  the  firs'  Presbyterian  church,  by  the  several 
masonic  lodges,  &c. 

Baltimore.  On  Monday  last,  our  much  beloved 
fellow  cl.izen,  capt.  George  9tile',  resigned  the 
the  mayoralty  of  this  city,  in  consequence  of  se- 
vere ill  health.  The  electors  met  the  next  day, 
and  Edward  Johnson,  esq.  formerly  mayor,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  Particulars  hereafter 

New  York.  The  returns  lately  published  of  the 
militia  of  New  York,  give  the  following  aggregates; 


I .fan try  109  274 

Heavy  artillery  7,3 16 

Light  do.  754 

Cavalry  1 142 


118.496  men. 

Mr.  Forsyth , now  a senator  of  the  Uniied  States 
from  Georgia,  has  been  appointed  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Spun,  vice 
Geo.  W.  Erving,  esq.  who  has  requested  permis- 
sisn  to  return  home. 

New  Hampshire.  Gov.  PI  timer,  who  has  so  long 
and  so  beneficially  presided  over  New  Hampshire, 
having  declined  a re-election,  Samuel  Bell,  esq.  has 
been  named  as  his  successor 

Franklin  Fund.  The  1000/.  bequeathed  by  Dr. 
Franklin  to  Philadelphia,  to  be  lent  out  to  young 
mechanics,  now  amounts  to  % 15,774  28. 

Portuguese  Consuls. — The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  acknowledged  Philip  Marett,  as  Por- 
tuguese vice  consul  for  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts — John  Vaughan,  as  ditto 
for  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  West  Jersey;  and 
S.  B.  Nones,  as  ditto,  for  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  Portland  Argus  states,  that  Capt.  Stoddard 
jr.  of  Hingham,  had  been  convicted  of  knowingly 
entering  on  board  of  his  vessel  as  one  of  the  crew, 
a deserter  from  the  United  States  service — and  sen- 
tenced to  be  imprisoned  one  month,  and  pay  a fine 
of 350  dollars  and  pay  costs. 

All  the  mail  robbers  have  acknowledged  their 
guilt.  The  greater  part  of  the  money  and  bills 
that  they  carried  off' has  been  recovered.  A quan- 
tify had  been  deposited  by  them  in  a hollow  tree, 
not  far  from  the  scene  of  of  action. 

Major  generals  Brown  and  Macomb  are  now  at 
the  seat  of  govarnment. 

Internal  improvement.  The  route  for  a canal  be- 
tween Seneca  lake  and  the  Tioga  river  has  been 
explored;  and  it  is  found  that  an  abundant  supply 
ofwater  may  be  obtained  on  th-3  summit  level. 

'The  Uniied  States. — A Bri  ish  writer,  speaking 
of  the  Congress  at  Aix-la  Chapelle,  concludes  as 
follows: 

‘•One  power  only  appears  to  form  no  object  of 
the  contemplations  of  the  Congress,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, there  is  none  whose  present  attitude  and  fur- 
ther prospects  the  Legitimates  should  keep  more 
in  view — we  mean  the  United  States  of  America. 
Whilst  European  statesmen  are  in  close  cabinet, 
arranging  Hieir  political  bargains,  those  of  Ameri- 
ca are  aiming  at  the  glorious  objects  of  national 
independence  and  commercial  success.  They,  alone , 
rank  in  importance  at  this  moment  with  the  Autocrat 
of  Russia.  For,  whilst  circumstances  promise  him 
the  preponder;. nee  in  the  territorial  rule  of  Europe 
— the  Americans  emulate  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  suas.  Their  success  is  progres- 
sive and  unquestionable,  and  whilst  their  interfer- 
ence in  the  contests  which  distract  their  neighbor- 
ing continent  becomes  more  mild  and  unobtrusive, 
they  strengthen  apace  in  their  claims  to  that  neu- 
trality on  which  their  commercial  interests  will 
r -quire  to  be  founded.” 
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Military  Pensions. 

i War  Department,  Pension  '-ffi.ee,  March  23,  1819. 

An  acr  of  congress  of  the  third  of  the  present 
irumth,  requires  that  an  examination  shall  be  had 
bi  nniilly  of  all  invalid  pensioners  of  the  United 
States,  except  where  the  pension  shall  have  been 
originally  granted  for  a total  disability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  a limb,  or  other  cause  which 
cannot  either  in  whole  or  in  part  be  removed — 
excepting  also,  those  invalid  pensioners  of  the  re- 
volution, who  have,  since  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
the  18th  of  M*rch,  1818,  availed  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  that  act. 

Notice  is  therefore  given,  that thesubjoined  blank 
form  of  a certificate  for  the  examining  physicians 
or  surgeons,  is  hereby  directed  to  be  observed  in 
all  cases  embraced  by  the  law  of  the  third  instant. 

The  annexed  table,  showing  the  amount  of  pay 
for  each  grade  of  pensioners,  according  to  the  ratio 
of  disability,  will  enable  the  examining  physicians 
or  surgeons  to  ascertain,  by  referring  to  the  certi- 
ficate of  pensions,  the  degree  of  disability  for  which 
the  pension  was  originally  granted. 

Approved,  J.  C CALHOUN, 

Secretary  of  war 

We  the  subscribers,  practising  physicians  [or  surgeons,  as  the 

case  may  be]  of  the  town  [county  or  city]  of do  hereby 

certify,  that,  after  a careful  examination  in  the  case  of who  is 

now  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  state  of— we  are  of  opinion  that 
his  disability  docs  [still,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be]  continue.  [Here 
describe  it.] 


And  further,  that  the  degree  of  disability  under  which  he  labors 
at  present,  is  [one-half,  one-third,  as  the  case  may  be]  being  [here 
state  the  degree  or  insert  the  word  not]  less  than  the  original  degree 
of  disability  for  which  he  was  placed  on  the  pensiou  roll. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  7 

— this day  of . A.  B.  $ 

I certify,  that  the  deponents  are  credible-? 
persons.  A.  B.$ 

An  act  regulating  the  payment  to  invalid  pensioners. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That  in  all  cases 
of  application  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  invalids,  under  the 
several  laws  of  congress  granting  pensions  to  invalids,  the  affidavit 
of  two  surgeons  or  physicians,  whose  credibility  as  such  shall  be 
certified  by  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made,  stat- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  disability  for  which  the  pension  was 
originally  granted,  (describing  it,)  and  the  rate  of  such  disability 
at  the  time  of  making  the  affidavit,  shall  accompat  y the  applica- 
tion of  the  first  payment  which  shall  fall  due  after  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next,  and  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  thereafter;  and 
if,  in  a case  of  continued  disability,  it  shall  be  stated  at  a rate  below 
that  for  which  the  pensiou  was  originally  granted,  the  applicant 
shall  only  be  paid  at  th  ■ rate  stated  in  the  affidavit:  Provided, 

That  where  the  pension  shall  have  been  originally  granted  for  a 
total  disability,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  a limb,  or  other 
cause  which  cannot  either  in  whole  or  in  part  b>-  removed,  the 
above  affidavit  shall  he  necessary  to  entitle  the  applicant  to  pay- 
ment: And  provided  also.  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
invalids  of  the  revolution,  who  have  been,  or  shall  bf.  plac  d on 
the  list,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  congress,  entitled  ‘‘an  act  to  provide 
for  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  navy  service  of  the 
United  States, in  th-  revolutionary  war,”  approvni  the  eighteenth 
day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  liu  died 
and  eighteen. 

H.  CLAY, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JAS.  BARBOUR, 
President  of  the  senate,  pro-tempore. 

March  3,  1819— Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE. 


A TABLE, 

Snowjpg  the  am-mnt  of  pay  for  each  grade  of  pensioners,  according*  to  the  ratio  of  (liability. 


D egree  of  dis- 
ability. 

Lieut. 

col. 

Major. 

Captain. 

1st 

Lieut. 

2d 

Lieut. 

3d 

Lieut. 

E-  sign. 

Non-commissi- 
oned officer,  mu- 
sician, or  private 
soldier. 

Total, 

T ree  fourths, 
Two  thirds, 
Oue-half, 
One-third, 

One -fourth. 

MaTIP  TPk  n 

§ 30  00 
22  50 
20  00 
15  00 
10  00 
7 50 

§25  00 
18  75 
16  662  3 
12  50 
8 331  3 
6 25 

§20  00 
15  00 
13  331-3 
10  00 
6 662-3 
5 00 

§17  00 
12  75 
11  331  3 
8 50 
5 662  5 
4 25 

§ 15  00 
11  25 
10  00 
7 50 
5 00 
3 75 

§ 14  00 
10  50 
9 33  1-3 
7 00 
4 66  2-3 
3 50 

§13  00 
9 75 
8 662-3 
6 50 
4 33  1-2 
3 25 

§8  00 
6 00 
5 33 1-3 
4 00 
2 662  3 
2 00 

Note.— The  highest  pension  allowed  is  the  half  puy  of  a lieutenant  colonel.  All  grades  below  that 
rank,  and  not  included  in  the  above  table,  receive  allowances  proportioned  to  their  monthly  pay. 


A Picture  for  the  Duellist. 

The  following  remarks  are  highly  inte.esting  in 
a moral  sense  of  view;  and  will  be  yead  with  feel- 
ings of  strong  sensibility.  They  were  delivered  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Barbour , 
while  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Morril,  of  N.  H.  for 
punishing  the  seconds  in  the  lave  murderous  duel, 
was  under  consideration: — 

Mr.  President— The  event  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion relates,  has  filled  me  with  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion.  1 claim  the  melancholy  privilege  of  being  the 
chief  mourner  here.  Mason  was  my  friend— a lone 
and  intimate  acquaintance  ripened  into  a sincere 
friendship  by  an  association  in  this  body  for  several 
years,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  his 
distinguished  worth.  Virginia  loved  him  as  one 
Co  her  favorite  sons;  in  war  her  shield— her  orna- 
ment in  peace.  With  her  the  very  name  had  been 


consecrated  to  patriotism,  through  successive  ge 
nerations.  Its  lustre  lost  nothing  in  ihe  person  of 
toe  dec  ased.  He  united  the  amiable  qualities  of 
the  man  to  the  higher  virtues  of  the  patriot.  His  loss 
will  be  mourned  by  his  country  as  a public  calami- 
ty. In  the  vigor  of  life,  uniting  both  the  affection 
*nd  confidence  of  all,  and  surrounded  with  every 
blessing  that  promised  happiness,  he  has  suddenly 
fallen  the  victim  of  a barbarous  practice.  Cutoff 
in  the  commencement  of  a splendid  career,  he 
leaves  a wretched  mother,  a disconsolate  widow,  a 
fatnerless  child,  and  a weeping  country 

0‘v,  what  a scene  was  there!  But  yesterday 
Selma  was  the  abode  of  happiness;  to  dav  it  iy 
wrapped  in  mourning.  See  on  yesterday  the'affec- 
donate  husband,  the  amiable  wife,  the  tender  i - 
fant— the  pledge  and  cement  of  their  h;.c;/ncxs 
l o-day  behold  that  hush  nd  carried  into  the  nre- 
jence  of  his  wife,  bathed  in  gore.  See  her.  fra'  , 
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with  despair,  precipitating  herself  upon  the  corpse 
of  her  bleeding  husband,  mingling  her  tears  with 
his  flowing  blood,  and  contending  with  the  icy 
arms  of  death  for  the  lifeless  prize.  She  lifts  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  the  last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  and 
in  tones  of  agony  cries  out,  my  God,  my  God,  re- 
store my  husband!  Her  prayers  are  given  to  the 
winds;  his  disembodied  spirit  has  found  its  refuge 
and  its  home  in  the  bosom  of  its  God,  while  his 
earthly  remains  are  consigned  to  the  cold  and  nar- 
row house  appointed  for  all  the  living.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes!  And  may  a kind  Providence  become  the 
friend  of  the  widow;  pour  halm  intq  her  afflicted  bo- 
som, and  bind  up  the  broken  heart;  be  the  father 
of  the  fatherless  and  let  him  be  the  mother’s  prop; 
rook  the  cradle  of  her  declining  years,  and  be  a 
consolation  in  her  dying  hour.  If  any  thing  can 
now  administer  to  the  affliction  of  hi3  surviving 
friends,  it  Will  be  the  knowledge  that  Virginia,  this 
flay,  through  all  her  borders,  weeps  his  untimely 
fall. 

As  to  the  practice  of  duelling,  I have  already, 
long  since,  given  proofs  of  my  sentiments,  more 
substantial  than  mere  professions.  Whatever  ere- 
dit,  if  any  be  doe  to  it,  to  me  it  belongs,  of  having 
first  presented  to  the  legislature  of  my  native  state, 
thp  law  against  duelling.  What  will  be  its  result 
on. society,  all-trying  tune  must  decide.  The  best 
hopes  of  humanity  are  connected  with  its  success; 
nor  is  it  presumptuous  to  hope  that  heaven  may 
smile  on  our  efforts. 

And  yet,  sir,  with  these  sentiments,  I must  still 
be  opposed  to  the  resolution  under  consideration. 
As  vo  the  rumors  to  which  the  mover  refers,  and 
on  which  he  rests  in  part,  at  least,  the  success  of 
his  motion,  they  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Inci- 
dents of  this  kind  are  generally  attended  with  the 
most  exaggerated  statements.  If,  indeed,  they  be 
true,  as  represented,  I should  feel  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  them  as  deserving  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence. Of  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this 
melancholy  tragedy,  I know  nothing;  with  others  I 
have  a slight  acquaintance.  Their  characters  for- 
bid the  belief  that  they  have  acted  dishonorably. — 
The  statement  made  by  the  mover,  unsustained  by 
proof,  furnishes  a strong  reason  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  For  it  is  palpably  an  ex- 
part  e proceeding,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  consign 
to  infamy  men  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  be- 
ing heard  in  their  defence.  Let  us  not  multiply  the 
regrets  attending  this  event,  by  doing  an  act  of  in- 
justice. Let  us  not  commit  the  dignity  of  the  se- 
nate,by  taking  cognizance  of  a subject  which  belongs 
to  others. 

If  a crime  has  been  committed,  the  offenders  arc 
subject,  if,  as  the  resolution  supposes,  they  be  mi- 
litary men,  to  trial  by  court  martial,  and,  in  any  e- 
vent,by  a civil  tribunal.  To  the  President,  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  belongs  the  former;  the  latter  to 
the  civil  magistrate.  By  this  irregular  proceeding, 
should  it  prevail,  we  depart  from  our  own  duty,  in 
prescribing  to  others,  to  whom  of  right  the  subject 
belongs,  and  of  whose  remissions  there  is  no  impu- 
tation. The  crime  of  duelling  is  not  to  be  correct- 
ed by  a proceeding  of  this  kind.  The  roots  of  evil 
kre  too  deep  to  be  extirpated  by  a solitary  paroxism 
of  zeal.  Public  opinion  is  the  only  corrective.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  number  or  severity  of  pe- 
nalties that  are  denounced  against  this  ferocious 
practice;  they,  as  experience  has  evinced,  are  ino- 
perative, unless  their  enforcement  can  be  secured 
by  the  coincidence  of  public  sentiment;  or  unless, 
as  with  us,  the  law  executes  itself  by  disfranchising 
the  offender.  So  long  as  public  opinion  requires 


of  an  individual  a submission  to  what  is  most  im- 
properly called  the  laws  of  honor,  to  maintain  his 
grade  in  society,  it  is  as  capricious  as  unjust  to  ana- 
thematise those  who  submit  to  its  decrees.  Let 
the  press— let  your  schools — let  the  pulpit— let 
your  legislatures,  throughout,  the  nation,  make  a 
simultaneous  effort,  and  continue  it  with  zeal  and 
perseverance,  to  extirpate  this  practice,  the  undis- 
puted progeny  of  a barbarous  age.  Upon  such  an 
undertaking,  let  us  hope  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 


The  Holy  Inquisition. 

C Translated from  a Paris  paper , of  Oct.  28,  for  the 
Columbian.  J 

The  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, hy  Doq  Juan  Antonio  Florente,  ancient  secre- 
tary of  the  inquisition  at  the  court  of  Spain,  has 
appeared  last  week,  and  has  furnished  new  mate- 
rials to  persons  who  study  the  interests  of  mankind, 
philosophy  and  religion,  to  give  undeniable  proofs 
of  the  evils  of  fanaticism.  We  shall  entertain  our 
readers  with  it — who  perhaps  believe  they  know 
what  the  inqusition  is,  and  who  are  far  from  know- 
ing or  even  of  imagining  the  number  of  victims  to 
that  tribunal-  The  life  of  Torquemanda  will  give 
them  a slight  insight  of  it.  This  celebrated  in- 
quisitor presided  during  eighteen  years  in  the 
tribunal  of  faith,  from  the  year  1481  to  1499.  Tn 
the  space  of  time  that  his  inquisitorial  function  has 
lasted,  he  caused  10,220  victims  to  perish  in  the 
flames;  6 860  have  been  burnt  in  effigy,  and  made 
their  escape  from  death  by  flight;  97,321  have  un- 
dergone the  penalty  of  infamy,  and  exclusion  from 
public  and  honorable  employments.  The  total 
amount  of  these  executions  is  114,401,  the  number 
of  families  forever  extinguished  in  consequence  of 
these  condemnations. 

The  indefatigable  zeal  of  Torquemanda  was  not 
limited  to  personal  prosecution;  he  exercised  a 
jurisdiction  likewise  over  books;  and  why  was  he 
not  satisfied  with  this  last  kind  of  persecution  . 
In  the  year  1490,  he  ordered  a great  number  of 
Hebrew  bibles  to  be  burnt,  and  at  Salamanca  only, 
more  than  6000  volumes,  amongst  which  were  the 
most  precious  manuscripts. 

The  censorship  ofbooks  was  established  in  Spam 
by  ordonnance  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  dated  on 
the  8th  of  July  1502;  but  then,  it  was  not  confided 
to  the  inquisitors.  It  was  Charles  \ . who,  the  first, 
ordered  Ferdinand  Valdes,  general  inquisitor,  to 
prohibit  books  rejected  by  the  university  of 
Louvain.  Fbilip  II  extended  this  commission  all 
oyer  Spain,  and  over  all  books.  It  will  be  remarked 
i hat  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  in  full  force  m 
France.— Charles  III.  and  the  council  of  Castile, 
in  vain  endeavored  in  the  year  1767,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  which  the  holy  office  made  of  it;  he 
persisted  to  order  the  prohibition  without  giving 
any  knowledge  to  the  sovereign  of  it,  without 
hearing  the  authors,  without  letting  the  motives 
be  known  on  which  the  censors  founded  their 
arrests.  It  was  the  severity  of  the  inquisition  to  at 
stopped  the  main  spring  of  Spanish  literature.  In 
the  year  1543,  they  forbid  the  printing,  introduc- 
tion or  read!  rg  of  tales  and  romances;  in  1556  they 
prohibited  all  works  relative  to  the  affairs  in 
America;  in  1558,  the  introduction  of  foreign  books 
was  severely  interdicted,  and  they  burnt  medical 
books.  The  penalty  of  death  and  the  confiscation 
of  property  was  inflicted  against  those  who  would 
have  bought  or  sold  any  of  the  prohibited  boo**. 

These  details  seem  to  acquire  a higher  degree 
of  interest  at  this  time,  wheu  the  learned,  and  the 
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publishers,  reclaim  amongst  us,  not  only  the  inde- 
pendence but  the  legal  freedom  of  the  publication 
of  thought. 

History  of  the  Weather. 

The  following  interesting  article  is  an  extract 
from  the  dissertation  on  Polar  Ice,  Sec.  which  ap- 
pears in  a late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review:— 

“ It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  con- 
dition of  the  weather  in  distant  ages.  The  ther- 
mometer was  not  invented  till  1590,  by  the  celebra 
ted  Sanctorio;  nor  was  that  valuable  instrument  re- 
duced to  a correct  standard  before  the  year  1724, 
by  the  skill  of  Fahrenheit.  We  have  hence  no  ob- 
servations of  temperature  which  go  further  back 
than  a century.  Prior  to  this  period,  we  must  glean 
our  information  from  the  loose  and  scanty  notices 
which  are  scattered  through  the  old  chronicles,  re- 
lative to  the  state  of  the  harvest,  the  quality  of  the 
vintage,  or  the  endurance  of  frost  and  snow  in  the 
winter. — Great  allowance,  however,  should  be  made 
for  the  spirit  of  exaggeration,  and  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  which  infect  all  those  rude  historical 
monuments.  Toaldo  and  Pilgrim  have,  with  incre- 
dible industry,  prosecuted  this  research;  and,  from 
a bulky  work  of  the  latter,  printed  in  the  German 
language  at  Vienna,  in  1738,  we  shall  select  the 
most  remarkable  passages  concerning  the  state  of 
the  weather  for  more  than  a thousand  years  back, 
and  combine  with  them  the  observations  made  by 
Professor  Pfaff,  of  Kiel.  The  following  years  are 
noted  for  the  severity  of  the  winter: — 

“In  A.  D.  491,  the  Black  Sea  was  entirely  frozen 
over. 

“In  462,  the  Danube  was  frozen,  so  that  Theodo- 
mer  marched  over  the  ice,  to  avenge  his  brother’s 
death  in  Swabia. 

“In  545,  the  cold  was  so  intense  in  winter,  that 
the  birds  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  by  the 
hand. 

“In  763,  not  only  the  Black  Sea,  but  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  was  frozen  over.  The  snow  in 
some  places  rose  fifty  feet  high;  and  the  ice  was  so 
heaped  in  the  cities  as  to  push  down  the  walls. 

“In  800,  the  winter  was  intensely  cold. 

“In  822,  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the 
Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Seine,  were  so  hard  fro- 
zen as  to  bear  heavy  waggons  for  a month. 

“In  860,  the  Adriatic  was  frozen. 

“In  874,  the  winter  was  very  long  and  severe. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  and  incumbered  the 
ground  so  much,  that  the  forests  were  inaccessible 
for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

“In  891,  and  again  in  893,  the  vines  were  killed 
by  the  frost,  and  the  cattle  perished  in  their  stalls. 

“In  991,  the  winter  lasted  very  long,  with  ex- 
treme severity.  Every  thing  was  frozen,  the  crops 
totally  failed,  and  famine  and  pestilence  closed  the 
year. 

“In  1044,  great  quantities  of  snow  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  vines  and  fruit  trees  were  destroyed, 
and  famine  ensued. 

In  1067,  the  cold  was  intense,  that  most  of  the 
travellers  in  Germany  were  frozen  to  death  on  the 
roads. 

“In  1124,  the  winter  was  uncommonly  severe  and 
snow  lay  very  long. 

“In  li33,  it  was  extremely  cold  in  Italy;  the  Po 
was  frozen  from  Cremona  to  the  sea;  the  heaps  of 
snow  rendered  the  roads  impassible,  the  wine  casks 
were  burst,  and  even  the  trees  split,  by  the  action 
of  tile  frost,  with  immense  noise. 


“In  1179,  the  snow  was  eight  feet  deep  in  Aus- 
tria, and  lay  till  Easter.  The  crops  and  vintage 
failed,  and  a great  murrain  consumed  the  cattle. 

“The  winters  of  1209  and  1210  were  both  of  them 
very  severe,  insomuch  that  the  cattle  died  for  want 
of  fodder. 

“In  1116,  the  Po  froze  fifteen  ells  deep,  and  wine 
burst  the  casks. 

“In  1234,  the  Po  was  again  frozen,  and  loaded 
waggons  crossed  the  Adriatic  to  Venice.  A pine 
forest  was  killed  by  the  frost  at  Ravenna. 

“In  1236,  the  Danube  was  frozen  to  the  bottom, 
and  remained  long  in  that  state. 

“In  1261,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  Scotland, 
and  live  ground  bound  up.  The  Cattegat  was  fro- 
zen between  Norway  and  Jutland  - 

“In  1231,  such  quantities  of  snow  fell  in  Austria 
as  to  bury  the  very  houses. 

“In  1292,  the  Rhine  was  frozen  over  at  Braysach, 
bore  loaded  waggons.  One  sheet  of  ice  extended 
between  Norway  and  Jutland,  so  that  travellers 
passed  with  ease;  and,  in  Germany,  600  peasants 
were  employed  to  clear  away  the  snow,  for  the  ad 
vance  of  the  Austrian  army. 

“In  1305,  the  rivers  in  Germany  were  frozen;  and 
much  distress  was  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions and  forage. 

“In  1316,  the  crops  wholly  failed  in  Germany. 
Wheat,  which  some  years  before  sold  in  England  at 
6s.  a quarter,  now  rose  to  21 

“In  1323,  the  winter  was  so  severe,  that  both  horse 
and  foot  passengers  travelled  over  the  ice  from  Den- 
mark to  Lubec  and  Dantzic. 

“In  1339,  the  crops  failed  in  Scotland;  and  such 
a famine  ensued,  that  the  poorer  sort  of  people  were 
reduced  to  feed  on  grass,  and  many  of  them  perish- 
ed miserably  in  the  fields.  Yet  in  England  wheat 
was  at  this  time  sold  so  low  as  3s.  4d.  a quarter. 

“In  1344,  it  was  clear  frost  from  November  to 
March,  and  all  the  rivers  in  Italy  were  frozen  over. 

“In  1392,  the  vineyards  and  orchards  were  de> 
stroyed  by  the  frost,  and  the  trees  torn  to  pieces. 

“The  year  1408  had  one  of  the  coldest  winters 
ever  remembered.  Not  only  the  Danube  was  fro- 
zen over,  but  the  sea  between  Gothland  and  Oc- 
land,  and  between  Norway  and  Denmark;  so  that 
wolves  driven  from  their  forests,  camegover  the  ice 
into  Jutland.  In  France,  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
were  destroyed. 

“In  1424,  both  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  were 
frozen.  Travellers  passed  on  foot  from  Luheck  to 
Dantzig.  In  France,  the  frost  penetrated  into  the 
very  cellars.  Corn  and  wine  failed,  and  men  and  cat- 
tie  perished  for  want  of  food. 

“The  successive  winters  of  1432,  1433,  and  1434, 
were  uncommonly  severe.  It  snowed  40  days  with- 
out interruption.  All  the  rivers  of  Germany  were 
frozen;  and  the  very  birds  took  shelter  in  the  towns. 
The  price  of  wheat  rose  in  England,  to  27s.  a quar- 
ter, but  was  reduced  to  5s  in  the  following  year. 

“In  1460,  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  both  horse 
and  foot  passengers  crossed  over  the  ice  from  Den- 
mark to  Sweden.  The  Danube  likewise  combined 
frozen  for  two  months;  and  the  vineyards  in  Genua 
ny  were  destroyed. 

“In  1458,  the  winter  was  so  severe  in  Flanders, 
that  the  wine  distributed  to  the  soldiers  was  cut  in 
pieces  with  hatchets. 

“In  1544,  the  same  tiling  happened  again,  the 
' wine  being  frozen  into  solid  lumps. 

“In  1548,  the  winter  was  very  cold  and  protracted. 
Between  Denmark  and  Rostock,  sledges  drawn  by 
{horses  or  oxen  travelled  over  the  ice. 
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“In  1564,  and  again  in  1565,  the  winter  was  ex 
tremely  severe  over  all  Europe.  The  Scheldt  froze 
so  hard  as  to  support  loaded  waggons  for  three 
months. 

“In  15n,  the  winter  was  severe  and  protracted. 
All  the  rivers  in  France  were  covered  with  hard  and 
solid  ice;  and  fruit  trees,  even  in  Languedoc,  were 
killed  by  the  frost. 

“In  1504,  the  weather  was  so  severe  that  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  were  frozen  and  even  the 
sea  at  Venice. 

“The  year  1678  was  uncommonly  cold,  and  snow 
lay  immense  depth  even  at  Padua.  Wheat  rose,  in 
the  Windsor  market,  from  36s  to  56s  a quarter. 

“In  1621  and  1622,  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  were 
frozen,  and  even  the  Zuyder  Zee.  A sheet  of  ice 
covered  the  Hellespont;  and  the  Venetian  fleet  was 
cboaked  up  in  the  lagoons  of  the  Adriatic. 

“In  1655,  the  winter  was  very  severe,  especially 
in  Sweden.  The  excessive  quantities  of  snow  and 
rain  which  fell  did  givat  injury  in  Scotland. 

“The  winters  of  1658,  1659,  and  1660,  were  in- 
tensely cold.— The  rivers  in  Italy  bo>e  heavy  car- 
riages; and  so  much  snow  had  not  fallen  at  Rome 
for  several  centuries.  It  was  in  1658  that  Charles 
X.  of  Sweden  crossed  the  Little  Belt  over  the  ice 
from  Holstein  to  Denmark,  with  his  whole  army, 
foot  and  horse,  followed  by  the  train  of  baggage 
and  artillery.  During  these  years  the  price  of 
grain  was  nearly  doubled  in  England;  a circum- 
stance which  contributed,  among  other  causes,  to 
its  restora'  ion. 

“In  1590,  the  frost  was  most  intense  in  Fngland 
and  in  Denmark,  both  the  Little  and  Great  Belt  be- 
ing frozen. 

“In  1684,  the  winter  was  excessively  cold.  Ma- 
ny forest  trees,  and  even  the  oaks  in  England, 
were  split  by  the  frost.  Most  of  the  hollies  were 
killed.  Coaches  drove  along  the  Thames,  which 
was  covered  with  ice  eleven  inches  thick.  Almost 
all  live  birds  perished. 

“In  1691,  the  cold  was  so  excessive,  that  the  fa- 
mished wolves  entered  Vienna,  and  attacked  tfye 
cattle  and  even  men. 

“The  winter  of  1695  was  extremely  severe  and 
protracted.  The  frost  in  Germany  began  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continued  till  April,  and  many  people 
were  frozen  *o  death. 

“The  years  1697  and  1699  were  nearly  as  bad. 
IiiEngland  the  price  of  wheat,  which,  in  preceding 
years,  had  seldom  reached  to  30s  a quarter  now 
amounted  to  71s. 

“In  1709  occurred  that  famous  winter,  called  by 
distinction,  the  cold  winter.  All  the  rivers  and 
lakes  were  frozen,  and  even  the  seas  to  the  distance 
of  Several  miles  from  the  shore.  The  frost  is  said 
to  have  penetrated  three  yards  into  the  ground. — 
Birds  and  wild  beasts  were  strewed  dead  in  the 
fields  and  men  perished  by  the  thousands  in  their 
houses.  The  more  tender  shrubs  and  vegetables 
in  England  were  killed;  and  wheat  rose  in  price 
from  2 1.  to  4i.  a quarter,  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  olive  plantations  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed; nor  have  they  yet  recovered  that  fatal  disaster. 
The  Adriatic  Sea  was  quite  frozen  over,  and  even 
the  Mediterranean  about  Genoa;  and  the  citron  and 
orange -groves  suffered  extremely  in  the  finest  parts 

of  Italy . 

“In  1716,- the  winter  was  very  cold.  Qn  the 
Thames  booths  were  erected  and  fairs  held. 

“£n  1726,  the  winter  was  so  intense,  that  people 
travelled  in  sledges  across  the  Strait,  from  Copen- 
hagen to  the  Province  of  Scania  in  Sweden. 


“In  1729,  much  injury  was  done  by  the  frost* 
which  lasted  from  October  till  May.  In  Scotland* 
multitudes  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  buried  in  the 
snow;  and  many  of  the  forest  trees  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  were  killed. 

“The  successive  winters  of  1731  and  1732,  were 
likewise  extremely  cold. 

“The  cold  of  1740  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
of  1709  The  snow  lay  8 or  10  feet  deep  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  The  Zyder  Zee  was  frozen  over, 
and  many  thousand  persons  walked  or  skaited  on 
it.  At  Leydon,  the  thermometer  fell  ten  degrees 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  All  the  Lakes 
in  England  froze;  and  a whole  ox  was  roasted  on 
the  Thames. — Many  trees  were  killed  by  the  frost; 
and  postillions  were  benumbed  in  their  saddles.  In 
boik  the  years  1739  and  1740,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  qf  Scotland  ordained  a national 
fast  to  be  held,  on  account  of  the  dearth  which  then 
prevailed. 

“In  1744,  the  winter  was  again  very  cold.  The 
Mayne  was  covered  seven  weeks  with  ice;  and  at 
Evora,  in  Portugal,  people  could  hardly  creep  out 
of  their  houses  for  heaps  of  snow.  The  winters  du- 
ring the  five  successive  years,  1745,  1746,  1747, 
1748,  and  1749,  were  all  of  them  very  cold. 

“In  1754,  and  again  in  1755,  the  winters  were 
particularly  cold.  At  Paris,  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter sunk  to  the  beginning  of  the  scale;  and,  in 
England,  the  strongest  ale,  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
glass,  was  covered  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
with  ice  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

“The  winters  of  1766, 1767,  1768,  were  very  cold 
all  over  Europe  In  France  the  thermometer  fVll  6 
degrees  below  the  zero  pf  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  The 
large  rivers  and  the  most  copious  springs  in  many 
parts  were  frozen  The  thermometer  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  snow  at  Glasgow  fell  two  degrees  be- 
low zero. 

“In  1771  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  and  the  Elbe 
was  frozen  to  the  bottom. 

“In  1776,  much  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  was  in- 
tense. The  Danube  bore  ice  five  feet  thick  below 
Vienna  Wine  froze  in  the  cellars,  both  in  France 
and  in  Holland,  Many  people  were  frost-bitten, 
and  vast  multitudes  both  of  the  feathered  and  of 
the  finny  tribes  perished.  Yet  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  lay  on  the  ground  had  checked  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  frost.  Van  Swinden  found  in  Holland, 
that  the  earth  was  congealed  to  the  depth  of  2 1 
inches,  on  a spot  of  a garden  which  had  been  kept 
cleared,  but  only  9 inches  at  another  place  near  ita 
which  was  covered  with  4 inches  of  snow. 

“The  successive  winters  of  1784  and  1785,  were 
uncommonly  severe,  insomuch  that  the  Little  Belt 
was  frozen  over. 

“In  1789,  the  cold  was  excessive;  and  again  in 
1795,  when  the  republican  armies  of  France  over- 
ran Holland. 

“The  successive  winters  of  1799  and  1800  were 
both  very  cold. 

“In  1809,  and  again  in  1812,  the  winters  were  re- 
markably cold. 

“The  years  which  were  extremely  hot  and  dry,  will 
be  more  easily  enumerated: — 

“In  763,  the  summer  was  so  hot  that  the  springs 
dried  up. 

“In  870,  the  heat  was  so  intense  that,  near  Worms, 
the  reapers  dropt  dead  in  the  fields. 

“In  993,  and  again  in  994,  it  was  so  hot  that  the 
corn  and  fruit  were  burnt  up. 

“The  year  1000  was  so  hot  and  dry,  that  in  Ger- 
l many  the  pools  of  water  disappeared,  and  the  fish^ 
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being  left  to  stink  mths  mud  bred  a pestilence. 

“In  1022,  the  heat  was  so  excessive,  that  both 
men  and  cattle  were  struck  dead. 

“In  1130,  the  earth  yawned  with  drought. 
Springs  and  rivers  disappeared,  and  even  the  Rhine 
was  dried  up  in  Alsace. 

“In  1159,  not  a drop  of  rain  fell  in  Italy  after 
fhe  month  of  May. 

“The  year  1171  wa9  extremely  hot  in  Germany 
“In  1232,  the  heat  was  so  great,  especially  in 
Germany,  it  is  said  that  eggs  were  roasted  in  the 
sands. 

“In  1260,  many  of  the  Hungarian  soldiers  died 
of  excessive  heat  at  the  famous  battle  fought  near 
Bela. 

“The  consecutive  years  1276  and  1277,  were  so 
hot  and  dry,  as  to  occasion  a great  scarcity  of  fod- 
der. 

“The  years  1293  and  1294  were  extremely  hot 
and  so  were  likewise  1303  and  1304,  both  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube  having  burnt  up. 

“In  1333,  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards  were 
buint  up. 

“The  years  1393  and  1394  were  excessively  ho 
and  dry. 

“In  1447,  the  summer  was  extremely  hot. 

“In  the  successive  years,  1473  and  1474,  the 
whole  earth  seemed  on  fire.  In  Hungary  one  could 
wade  across  the  D tnuoe. 

“Tue  four  consecutive  years,  1538,  1539,  1540, 
and  1541,  were  excessively  hot,  and  the  rivers  dr 
ed  up. 

“In  1557,  the  drought  was  so  great  that  the  springs 
failed.  in  England,  wheat  rose  from  8s.  to  53s. 
quarter. 

“The  years  1615  and  1616  were  very  dry  over 
Europe. 

In  1646,  it  was  excessively  hot. 

“In  1652,  the  warmth  was  very  great,  the  summer 
being  the  driest  ever  known  in  Scotland;  yet  a total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  had  happened  that  year,  on  Mon 
day  the  24th  of  March,  which  hence  received  the 
appe  lation  of  Mirk  Monday. 

“The  summer  of  1679  was  remarkably  hot.  It  is 
related  that  one  of  the  minions  of  tyranny,  who  in 
that  calamitous  period  harassed  the  poor  presbyte- 
rians  in  Scotland  with  captious  questions,  having 
asked  a shepherd  in  Fite,  whether  the  killing  of  the 
notorious  Sharp,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  (which 
had  happended  in  May)  was  murder;  he  replied, 
that  he  could  not  tell,  but  there  had  been  fine  wea- 
ther ever  suce. 

“The  first  year  of  the  18th  century  was  excessive- 
ly warm,  and  the  two  following  years  were  of  the 
same  description. 

“It  is  a singular  coincidence,  that  in  1718,  at  the 
distance  precisely  of  100  years  from  the  present, 
the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  dry  all  over 
Europe.  The  air  felt  so  oppressive  that  all  the 
theatres  were  shut  in  Paris. — Scarcely  any  rain  fell 
for  he  space  of  nine  months,  and  the  springs  and 
rivers  were  also  dried  up.  The  following  year  was 
eq  jally  not.  The  thermometer  at  Paris  rose  to  93 
degrees  by  Fahrenheit’s  scale.  The  grass  and  corn 
were  quit  e parched.  In  some  places,  the  fruit  trees 
blossomed  two  or  three  times. 

“Both  the  years  1723  and  1724  were  dry  and  hot. 
“The  year  1745  was  remarkably  warm  and  dry, 
but  the  following  year  was  still  hotter;  insomuch 
that  the  grass  withered,  and  the  leaves  dropt  from 
the  trees.  Neither  rain  nor  dew  fell  for  several 
month-.;  and  on  the  continent,  prayers  were  off.  red 
up  in  the  cnurches  to  implore  the  bounty  of  refresh- 
ing showers 


“In  1743  the  summer  was  again  very  warm. 

“In  1754,  it  was  likewise  extremely  warm 

“The  years  1760  and  1761  were  both  of  them  re- 
markably hot;  and  so  was  the  year  1763. 

1774,  it  was  excessively  hoi  and  dry. 

Both  the  years  1778  and  1779  were  warm  and 
very  dry. 

“The  year  1788  was  also  very  hot  and  dry;  and  of 
the  same  character  was  1811,  famous  for  its  excel- 
lent vintage,  and  distinguished  by  the  appearance 
of  a brilliant  comet.” 


Banking. 

The  following  arucle  appears  as  Chapter  30,  of 
Melincourt,  an  English  satirical  work.  It  describes 

scene  of  vexation  and  distress  in  England,  occa»- 
sioned  by  the  explosion  of  a swindling  Bank.  There 
have  been,  in  our  good  country,  too  many  shocks 
given  to  the  credulity  of  honest  people,  in  these 
days  of  paper  money.  And  the  similarity  of  feel- 
ing, upon  ascertaining  the  worthlessness  of  paper 
trash,  whether  the  loss  be  felt  here  or  elsewhere, 
imparts  a lively  interest  to  such  matters,  even  when 
coming  from  abroad. — Belmont  Journal. 

THE  PAPER  MILL. 

Taking  leave  of  mr.  O’Scarum  and  tpajor  O’Dog- 
skin,  they  continued  their  wanderings  as  choice  or 
chance  directed.  Passing  through  the  town  of  Gull- 
gudgeon,  they  found  an  immense  crowd  assembled 
in  a state  of  extreme  confusion,  exhibiting  every 
symptom  of  hurry,  anxiety,  astonishment  and  dis- 
may. They  stopped  to  enquire  the  cause  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  a paper-mill;  in  other  words,  the  stop- 
page of  the  country  bank  of  messrs.  Smokeshadow, 
Airbubble,  Hopthetwig,  and  Company.  Farmers, 
bumpkins,  artisans,  mechanics,  tradesmen  of  all 
descriptions;  the  innkeeper,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor, 
and  the  parson;  soldiers  from  the  adjoining  bar- 
racks, and  fishermen  from  the  neighboring  coasts, 
with  their  shrill  voiced  and  masculine  wiVes,  rolled 
in  one  mass,  like  a stormy  wave,  around  a little 
shop,  of  which  the  shutters  were  closed,  with  the 
word  BANK  in  golden  letters  over  the  door,  and  a 
large  board  on  the  central  shutter,  notifying  that 
messrs.  Smokeshadow,  Airbubble,  Hopthetwig,  and 
Company,  had  found  themselves  under  the  disagree- 
aole  necessity  of  suspending  their  payments:  in 
plain  English,  had  found  it  expedient  to  fly  by  night, 
leaving  all  the  machinery  of  their  mill,  and  all  the 
treasures  of  their  mine,  that  is  to  say,  several  reams 
of  paper,  half  a dozen  account  books,  a desk,  a joint 
stool,  an  ink-stand,  a bunch  of  quills,  and  a copper- 
plate, to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  distracted  multi- 
tude, who  were  shoaling  in  from  all  quarters,  with 
promises  to  pay  of  the  said  Smokeshadow,  Airbubble, 
Hopthetwig,  &.  Company,  to  the  amount  of  a hun  - 
dred thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Fax  addressed  himself  for  an  explanation  of 
pariiculars,  to  a plump  and  portly  divine,  who  was 
standing  at  a little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
crowd,  and  whose  countenance  exhibited  no  symp- 
toms of  the  rage,  grief,  and  despair,  which  were 
depicied  in  the  physiognomies  of  his  dearly  belov- 
ed brethren  of  the  town  of  Gullgudgeon.  “You 
seem,  sir,”  said  rar.  Fax,  “to  bear  the  general  cala- 
mity with  Christian  resignation.  “I  do,  sir,”  said 
the  reverend  gentleman,  “and  for  a very  orthodox 
reason — I have  none  of  their  notes — not  I.  I was 
obliged  to  take  them  now  and  then  against  my  will, 
bu'  I always  sent  them  off  to  town,  and  got  cash 
fur  them  directly.” 

“You  mean  to  say,”  said  mr.  Forester,  “you  got  a 
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Threadneedle-Street  [Bank  of  England]  note  for 
them.” 

“To  be  sure,  sir,”  said  the  divine,  “and  that  is  the 
same  thing  as  cash.  There  is  a Jacobin  rascal  in 
this  town,  who  says  it  is  a bad  sign  when  the  chil- 
dren die  before  the  parent,  and  that  the  day  of  rec- 
koning must  come  sooner  or  later,  for  the  old  lady 
as  well  as  her  daughters;  but  myself  and  my  bro- 
ther magistrates  have  taken  measures  for  him,  and 
shall  soon  make  the  town  of  Gullgudgeon  too  hot 
to  hold  him,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Peppertoast.” 

“You  seriously  think,  sir,”  said  mr.  Fax,  “that 
his  opinion  is  false?” 

“Sir,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  somewhat 
nettled,  “I  do  not  know  what  right  any  one  can  have 
to  ask  a man  of  my  cloth  what  he  seriously  thinks, 
when  all  that  the  world  has  to  do  is  with  what  he 
seriously  says.” 

“Then  you  seriously  say  it,  sir,”  said  mr.  Fax. 

“Ido,  sir,”  said  the  divine,  “and  for  this  very  or- 
thodox reason,  that  the  system  of  paper-money  is 
inseparably  interwoven  with  the  present  order  of 
things,  and  the  present  order  of  things  I have  made 
up  my  mind  to  stand  by  precisely  as  long  as  it 
lasts.” 

“And  no  longer?”  said  mr.  Fax. 

“1  am  no  fool,  sir,”  said  the  divine. 

“But,  sir,”  said  mr.  Fax,  “as  you  seem  to  have 
perceived  the  instability  of  what  was  called  (like 
lucus  a nonlucendo ) the^rm  of  Smokeshadow,  Air- 
bubble,  Hopthetwig,  and  Company,  why  did  you 
not  warn  your  dock  of  the  impending  danger?” 

“Sir,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  “I  dined 
every  week  with  one  of  the  partners.” 

Mr.  Forester  took  notice  of  an  elderly  woman, 
who  was  sitting  with  a small  handful  of  dirty  paper, 
weeping  bitterly  on  the  step  of  a door.  “Forgive  my 
intrusion,”  said  lie;  “I  need  not  ask  you  why  you 
weep:  the  cause  is  in  your  hand.”  “Ah,  sir!”  said 
the  poor  woman^  who  could  scarcely  speak  for  sob- 
bing, “all  the  sayings  of  twenty  years  taken  from 
me  in  a moment;  and  my  poor  boy  when  he  comes 
from  sea ’*  She  could  say  no  more,  grief  chok- 

ed her  utterance. 

“Good  God!”  said  mr.  Fax,  “did  you  lay  by 
your  savings  in  country  paper?” 

“O  sir!”  said  the  poor  woman,  “how  was  I to 
know  that  one  piece  of  paper  was  not  as  good  as 
another?  And  every  body  said  that  the  firm  of 
Smokeshadow,  Airbubble,  Ilopthetwig,  and  Compa- 
ny, was  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  England.”  She  then 
unfolded  one  of  the  promises  to  pay,  and  fell  to 
weeping  more  bitterly  than  ever. — Mr.  Forester 
comforted  her  as  well  as  he  could;  but  he  found  the 
purchasing  of  one  or  two  of  her  notes  much  more 
efficacious  than  all  the  lessons  of  his  philosophy. 

“This  is  all  your  fault!”  said  a fisherman  to  his 
wife:  “you  would  be  hoarding  and  hoarding,  and 
stinting  me  of  my  drop  of  comfort  when  I carne  in 
after  a hard  day’s  work,  tossed,  and  beaten,  and 
wet  through  with  salt  water;  and  there’s  what 
we’ve  got  by  it.” 

“It  was  all  your  fault,”  retorted  the  wife:  “when 
we  had  scraped  together  20  as  pretty  golden  guineas 
as  ever  laid  in  a chest,  you  would  sell  ’em,  so  you 
wou’d,  for  27  pounds  of  mr.  Smokeshadow’s  paper; 
and  now  you  see  the  difference.” 

“Here  is  an  illustration,”  said  mr.  Fax  to  mr. 
Forester,  “of  the  old  maxim  of  experience  leaching 
■wisdom'* 

“We  ought  now  to  be  convinced,  if  not  before,” 
said  mr.  Forester,  “that  what  Plato  has  said  is 
strictly  true,  that  there  will  be  no  end  of  hyman 
misery,  till  governors  become  philosophers,  or  phi- 


losophers governors;  and  that  all  the  evils  which 
this  country  suffers,  and  I fear  will  suffer  to  a much 
greater  extent,  from  the  bursting  of  this  fatal  bub- 
ble of  paper  money — this  chimerical  symbol  of  ima- 
ginary riches — are  owing  to  the  want  of  philosophy 
and  true  political  wisdom  in  our  rulers,  by  which 
they  might  have  seen  things  in  their  causes,  not 
felt  them  only  in  their  effects,  as  every  the  most 
vulgar  man  does;  and  by  which  foresight  all  the 
mischiefs  that  are  befalling  us  might  have  been 
prevented.” 

“Very  hard,”  said  an  old  soldier,  “very,  very 
hard — a poor  five  pounds  laid  up  for  a rainy  day — 
hardly  got,  and  closely  kept,-  very,  very  hard.” 

“Poor  man!”  said  mr.  Forester,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  soldier’s  physiognomy,  “let  me  repair 
your  loss.  Here  is  better  paper  for  you;  but  get 
gold  and  silver  for  it  as  soon  as  you  can.” 

“God  bless  your  honor,”  said  the  soldier,  “and 
send  as  much  power  as  good  will  to  all  such  gener- 
ous souls.  Many  is  the  worthy  heart  that  this  day’s 
work  will  break,  and  here  is  more  damage  than  one 
man  can  mend.  God  bless  your  honor.” 

A respectable  looking  female  approached  the 
crowd,  and  addressing  herself  to  mr.  Fax,  who 
seemed  most  at  leisure  to  attend  to  her,  asked  him 
what  chance  there  seemed  to  be  for  the  creditors 
of  messieurs  Smokeshadow,  Airbubble,  Hopthetwig, 
and  Company.  “By  what  I can  gather  from  the 
people  around  me,”  said  mr.  Fax,  “none  whatever.” 
The  lady  was  in  great  distress  at  this  intelligence, 
and  said  they  were  her  bankers,  and  it  was  the  se- 
cond misfortune  of  the  kind  that  had  happened  to 
her.  Mr.  Fax  expressed  his  astonishment  that  she 
should  have  been  twice  the  victim  of  the  system 
of  paper  coinage,  which  seemed  to  contradict  the 
adage  about  a burnt  child;  and  said  it  was  for  his 
part  astonishing  to  him  how  any  human  being  could 
be  so  deluded  after  the  perils  of  the  system  had 
been  so  clearly  pointed  out,  and  amongst  other 
things,  in  a pamphlet  on  the  Insubstantiality  of 
Smoke.  “Indeed,”  she  said,  “she  had  something 
better  to  do  than  to  trouble  herself  about  politics, 
and  wondered  he  should  insult  her  in  her  distress, 
by  talking  of  such  stuff  to  her.” 

“Was  ever  such  infatuation?”  said  mr.  Fax,  a& 
the  lady  turned  away.  “This  is  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  choose  to  walk  blindfold  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  because  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  see, 
and  quarrel  with  their  best  friends  for  requesting 
them  to  make  use  of  their  eyes.  There  are  many 
such,  who  think  they  have  no  business^/ith  politics; 
but  they  find  to  their  cost,  that  politics  will  have 
business  with  them.” 

“A  curse  light  on  all  kite-flyers!”  vociferated  a 
sturdy  farmer.  “Od  rabbit  me!  here  be  a bundle  o’ 
trash,  measters!  not  worth  a voive-and-zixpenny 
dollar  altogether.  This  comes  o’  peaper  mills.  ‘I 
promise  to  pay,’  ecod!  O the  good  old  days  o’  goul- 
den  guineas,  when  I used  to  ride  whoam  vrom  mar- 
ket with  a great  heavy  bag  in  my  pocket;  and  when 
l wapped  it  down  on  the  old  oak  teabie,  it  used  to 
make  zuch  a zound  as  did-  one’s  heart  good  to  hear 
it.  No  promise  to  pay  then.  Now  a man  may  eat 
his  whole  vortin  in  a zandwich,  or  zet  fire  to  it  in 
a vardin  rushlight.  Promise  to  pay!  The  lying  ras- 
cals, they  never  meant  to  pay — they  knew  all  the 
while  they  had  no  effects  to  pay;  but  zuch  a pretty, 
zmooth-spoking,  palavering  zet  of  fellers!  They’d 
ha*  made  you  believe  black  was  white!  and  though 
you  couid  never  get  any  thing  of  ’em  but  some  o* 
their  own  dirty  bits  o’  peaper  in  change  vor  ano- 
ther, they  would  make  it  out  as  clear  as  daylight 
that  they  were  as  rich  as  zo  many  Jews!  and  we 
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were  all  vools  enough  to  believe  ’em,  and  now  mark 
the  end  oT.” 

“Yes,  father,”  said  a young  fop  at  his  elbow,  “all 
blown,  curse  me!” 

“Ees,”  said  the  farmer,  “and  thee  beest  blown, 
and  thee  mun  zell  thy  hunter,  and  turn  to  the 
plough-tail;  and  thy  zisters  mun  churn  butter,  and 
milk  the  cows,  instead  of  jingling  pennyvorties,  and 
dangling  at  race-balls  wi’  squires.  We  mun  be  old 
English  varmers  again,  and  none  of  your  vine  high- 
flying promise-to-pay  gentlevolks.  There  they 
be — spell ’em:  I promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Gregory  Gat , 
or  bearer , on  demand , the  zum  o'  voive  pounds.  Gull- 
gudgeon  Bank , April  the  virst.  Vor  SmokeshadoTv. 
Airbnbble,  Zelf  and  Company , Henry  Hopthetwig 
Entered , William  Wcdkoff  And  there  be  their  coat 
o’  arms:  two  blacksmiths  blowing  a vorge,  wi’  a 
chimney  vor  a crest,  and  a wreath  o*  smoke  coming 
out  o’t;  and  the  motto,  you  can't  catch  a bowl-vull.  Od 
rabbit  me!  here  be  a whole  handvul  of ’em,  and  I’ll 
zell  ’em  all  vor  a voive-and  zixpenny  dollar.” 

The  “Jacobin  rascal,”  of  whom  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  spoken,  happened  to  be  at  the  farmer’s 
elbow.  “I  told  you  how  it  would  be,”  said  he, 
“Master  Sheepshead,  many  years  ago;  and  I remem- 
ber you  wanted  to  put  me  in  the  stocks  for  my 
trouble.” 

“Why  I believe  I did,  Measter  Lookout,”  said 
the  farmer,  with  a very  penitent  face;  “but  if  you’ll 
call  on  me  zome  day,  we’ll  drown  old  grudges  in  a 
jug  o’  ale,  and  light  our  poipes  wi’  Ihe  promises  o’ 
Measter  Hopthetwig  and  his  gang  ” 

“Not  with  all  of  them,  I entreat  you,”  said  mr. 
Lookout;  “I  hope  you  will  have  one  of  them  framed 
and  glazed,  and  suspended  o’er  your  chimney,  as 
a warning  to  your  children,  and  your  children’s 
children,  forever,  against  the  blessed  comforts  of 
paper-money.” 

“Why,  Measter  Lookout,”  said  the  farmer,  “we 
shall  ha’  nothing  but  peaper-money  still,  you  zee, 
only  vrom  another  mill  like.” 


Legislature  of  Maryland; 

THE  JEW  BILL FROM  A CORRESPONDENT. 

This  question  after  a debate  of  three  days,  was 
on  the22dof  January,  decided  in  the  negative. 

It  is  something  remarkable  that  every  time  this 
question  has  been  agitated  in  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  the  votes  in  favor  of  the  measure  have 
been  exactly  the  same,  twenty  four  members  voted 
in  the  affirmation  in  1801,  1804,  and  1819. 

In  1801,  a bill  in  their  favour  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  John  Scott,  then  a member  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore— the  votes  in  favor  of  the  bill,  were  as 
follows,  viz. 

Baltimore  city.— Messrs  John  Scott,  Thomas 
Dickson. 

Baltimore  county. — Tobias  E.  Stansbury,  Nicho- 
las R Moore,  Alexis  Lemmon,  Thomas  Love. 

Frederick. — Thomas  Hawkins,  Roger  Nelson. 

Washington. — John  Cellar. 

Prince  George's.— Peter  Wood,  Samuel  Carr,  Ar- 
chibald  Van  Horn. 

Anne  Arundle. — William  Dorsey. 

Annapolis — AHen  Quynn,  Richard  Ridgely. 

Harford. — John  Montgomery,  John  Forwood, 
James  Lytle. 

Ccecil. — William  Miller,  Thomas  Moffit. 

Kent. — J hn  Thomas,  Alexander  Steuart, 

Queen  Ernies.— Stephen  Lowrey. 

Caroline. — Thomas  Mason 

See  votes  and  proceedings,  Dec.  26,  UQ1. 
to  Vox.  XV 


Tn  1804,  a bill  in  their  favor  was  brought  in  by 
Mr.  John  Stephens,  then  a member  from  Baltimore 
city;  on  the  5th  Dec.  a motion  was  made  to  post- 
pone the  consideration  of  the  bill  until  the  first 
day  of  June,  [to  reject  the  bill]  which  was  de- 
termined in  the  affirmative — those  who  voted  ifl 
the  negative  or  against  postponement,  were. 

Baltimore  city. — John  Stephens,  Andrew  Ellicott. 

Ba  timore  county. — Tobias  E.  Siansbury,  Alexis 
Lemmon,  George  Harryman 

Frederick. — Thomas  Hawkins,  Joab  Waters. 

Washington.— John  Bowles,  William  Yates,  Tench 
Ringgold. 

Pmioe  George's, — William  Lyles,  Alexander  Co- 
vington, Alexander  C >ntee. 

Calvert. — Richjyrd  Mackall,  William  Somerville. 

Harford. — John  Montgomery,  John  C.  Bond, 
Thomas  Ayres,  John  Forwood. 

Ccecil.—  Daniel  Sher.’dine,  William  Miller. 

Kent— ^John  Moore. 

Queen  A-tne. — Stephen  Lowrey 

Caroline. — Frederick  Holbrook. 

And  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  their  favoY, 
brought  forward  in  the  present  session  (Dec.  ses- 
sion 18l8)  the  following  members  voted  for  it. 

Baltimore  city. — Messrs.  Thomas  Kell,  II.  M. 
Breekenridge. 

Baltimore  county. — Ebenezer  S.  Thomas. 

Frederick. — Thomas  Hawkins,  Thomas  C.  Wor- 
thington. 

Washington. — William  Yates,  Thomas  Keller, 
Thomas  Kennedy. 

Calvert. — James  A.  D.  Dalryrhple. 

Annapolis.— John  Siephens,  Dennis  Claude. 

Harford. — Israel  D.  Maulsby,  Alexander  Norri3< 
James  Steel,  George  Henderson. 

Ccecil. — John  Wroth,  David  Mackey. 

Kent. — William  Pryor, 

Queen  Anne's. — James  Brown,  (speaker)  Henry 
Harrison,  William  R.  Steuart. 

Caroline. — Fredrick  Holbrook. 

Somerset — Henry  K.  Long,  Levin  R.  King. 

The  following  are  the  nays,  or  the  question  as 
last  taken: 

Messrs.  Blackestone,  Heard,  Greenwell,  Plater, 
H Tilghman,  Knight,  Hinson,  Marriot,  Estop,  T. 
Dorsey,  D.  Stewart,  Becket,  Kent,  C Dorsey,  Jeni- 
fer, Brouner,  Garner,  Showers,  Snowden,  Orrick, 
Goldsborough,  T.  Frazier,  W.  Hayward,  Dashiell, 
Eccleston,  Le  Cornpte,  S.  Frazier,  Moffett,  Patton, 
Simmes,  Digges,  Somerville,  Claggett,  Quinton# 
Wilson, Williams,  Corkey,  Saulsbury,  Willis,  White- 
ly.  Schenebly,  Washington,  Saither,  Linthecum, 
Forrest,  Tomlinson,  Shaw,  S.  Thomas,  Tidbal, 
Murray — 50. 

Of  these  in  the  affirmative,  it  Will  be  seen  that  Mr, 
Hawkins  of  Frederick  has  voted  for  the  principles 
of  free  toleration  to  the  children  of  Israel,  in  1801# 
1804  and  1819.  Messrs  Tobias  E.  Stansbury, 
Alexis  Lemtnon,  John  Montgomery,  John  Forwood, 
William  Miller  and  Stephen  Lowry,  in  1801  and 
1804— «and  Messrs.  John  Stephens,  William  Yates# 
and  Frederick  Holbrook,  in  1804  and  1819 

It  will,  we  are  well  convinced,  be  a matter  of 
surprise  to  posterity,  that  so  much  opposition 
should  now  exist  to  he  adoption  of  a measure  which 
reason  says  is  right,  and  which  reveia  ion  does  not 
forbid.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  contended#  that 
if  therfe  was  no  such  thing  as  revealed  religion,  a 
test  would  not  be  required,  but  as  there  wad  a 
revealed  religion — a path  to  immortality,  made 
known  to  the  sons  of  men  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
it  became  those  who  were  advocates  of  teats,  to 
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shew  where  they  were  required  in  civil  affairs, 
either  in  the  old  or  new  testaments.  That  Christi- 
anity did  not  require  the  aid  of  temporal  power — 
that  it  was  all  powerful  in  itself,  and  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ  were  not  to  look  for  rewards  in  this 
world,  but  on  the  contrary  were  taught  to  expect 
persecution.  That  he  who  emphatically  declared 
when  his  final  hour  was  approaching,  “my  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world” — did  not  teach  his  disciples  to 
consider  this  earth  as  their  home;  that  he  who  told 
them  to  love  their  enemies,  to  do  good  for  evil,  and, 
who  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  could  pray  for  his 
persecutors,  never  could  be  supposed  to  counte- 
nance any  system  that  had  in  it  even  the  semblance 
of  persecution  or  proscription — and  he  who  said, 
“do  as  you  would  be  done  unto” — made  no  excep 
tions  when  he  gave  this  commandment. 

They  wh.o  opposed  the  bill  did  not— nor  could 
they  refute  the  arguments  which  were  urged  in  its 
support — the  principal  reason  they  urged  was  that 
the  provision  was  contained  in  the  constitution  of 
Maryland— and  ought  to  remain  there — that  those 
who  formed  the  constitution  thought  it  right  and 
proper  that  none  but  Christians  should  be  trusted 
as  legislators,  &c.  and  yet  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  requires  no  religious  test — nor 
does  any  other  states  in  the  union,  except  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland  require  any. 

Perhaps  one  cause  operated  strongly  to  defeat 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Parties  are  nearly  balanced 
in  Maryland,  and,  although  it  seems  a strange  idea 
that  doing  justice  would  injure  any  party,  it  is  pro 
bable  that  some  persons  voted  against  the  bill, 
who,  but  for  political  considerations,  would  have 
voted  differently. 

(£/*  There  is  much  force  in  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  our  correspondent.  Things  are  too  often 
weighed  by  the  influence  that  they  may  have  upon 
a vile  party  spirit,ruther  than  balanced  by  justice:  and 
the  “runningof  scrub  races”  for  popularity,  as  the 
phrase  is,  unhappily,  is  not  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 

The  editor  of  the  National  Advocate,  at  New- 
York,  Mr.  Noah,  a very  intelligent  gentleman,  and 
himself  a Jew,  after  making  such  remarks  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  as  the 
case  properly  warrants,  introduces  the  following 
letters,  on  which  it  is  not  needful  to  make  a com 
ment: 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson , dated 
Monticello,  Mat  28,  1818 

*‘Your  sect,  by  its  sufferings,  has  furnished  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  universal  spirit  of  religious 
intolerance  inherent  in  every  sect,  disclaimed  by 
all  while  feeble,  and  practised  by  all  when  in  pow- 
er. Our  laws  have  applied  the  only  antidote  to 
this  vice,  protecting  our  religious  as  they  do  our 
civil  rights,  by  putting  all  on  an  equal  footing.— 
But  more  remains  to  be  done— for  although  we  are 
free  by  the  law,  we  are  not  so  in  practice.  Public 
opinion  erects  itself  into  an  inquisition,  and  exer- 
cises its  pffice  with  as  much  fanaticism  as  fans  the 
flames  of  an  auto  da  fe.  The  prejudice  still  scowl- 
ing on  your  sect  of  our  religion,  although  the  elder 
one,  cannot  be  unfelt  by  yourseives.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  individual  dispositions  will,  at  length, 
mould  themselves  to  the  model  of  the  law,  and 
consider  the  moral  basis  on  which  our  religion  rest, 
as  the  rallying  point  which  un  tes  them  in  common 
intere  st,  while  the  peculiar  dogmas  branching  from 
it  are  the  exclusive  concern  of  the  respective  sects 
embracing  '.hem,  and  no  rightful  subject  of  notice 
to  ary  ether.  Public  opinion  needs'  reformauon  on 


this  point,  which  would  have  the  further  effect  of 
doing  away  the  hypocritical  maxim  of  “intus  ut 
lobet,  forisut  moris.”  Nothing,  I think,  would  be 
so  likely  to  effect  this,  as  to  your  sect  particularly, 
as  the  more  careful  attention  to  education,  which 
you  recommend;  and  which,  placing  its  members 
on  the  equal  and  commanding  benches  of  science, 
w'ill  exhibit  them  as  equal  objects  of  respect  and 
power.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  John  Adams,  dated 
Quincy,  July  31,  1818. 

“You  have  not  extended  your  ideas  of  the  rights 
of  private  judgment  and  the  liberty  of  conscience 
both  in  religion  and  philosophy,  further  than  I do. 
Mine  are  limited  only  by  morals  and  propriety. 

I have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  several 
gentlemen  of  your  nation,  and  to  transact  business 
with  some  of  them,  whom  I found  to  be  men  of  li- 
beral minds,  as  much  honor,  probity,  generosity, 
and  good  breeding,  as  any  I have  known  in  any  sect 
of  religion  or  philosophy. 

I wish  your  nation  may  be  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  in  every  country  of  the  world. 

This  country  has  done  much,  I wish  it  may  do 
more;  and  annul  every  narrow  idea  in  religion,  go- 
vernment and  commerce. 

Lei  the  wits  joke;  the  philosopher  sneer!  What 
then!  It  has  pleased  the  Providence  of  the  “First 
Cause,”  the  Universal  Cause,  that  Abraham  should 
give  religion,  not  only  to  Hebrews,  but  to  Chris- 
tians and  Mahometans,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
modern  civilized  world!! 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Jam's  Madison , dated 
Montpelier,  Mat  15,  1818: 
“Having  ever  regarded  the  freedom  of  religious 
opinions,  and  worshippers,  equally,  belong  ng  to 
every  seat,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  it  as  the 
best  human  provision  for  bringing  all  into  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  or  into  that  mutual  charity  which 
is  the  only  proper  substitute;  I obverse  with  plea- 
sure, the  view  you  give  of  the  spirit  in  which  your 
sect,  p rtake  of  the  common  blessings,  afforded  by 
our  government  and  laws.” 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the.  justice  and 
expediency  of  extending  to  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion , the  same  privileges  that  are  enjoyed 
by  Christians , have  taken  the  same  into  their  serious 
consideration* , and  ask  leave  to  report:  . 

That — Wiih  respect  to  die  justice  of  the  case 
submitted  to  their  considera. ion,  your  committee 
think  th^re  can  be  no  question;  in  society,  mankind 
have  civil  and  political  duties  to  perforin,  but  with 
regard  to  religion,  that  is  a question  which  rests, 
or  ought  to  rest,  between  man  and  his  Creator 
alone;  there  is  no  law  can  reach  the  heart — no  hu- 
man tribunal  that  has  a right  to  take  cognizance  of 
this  matter. 

Bdt,  ’aking  this  subject  up  in  a religious  point 
of  view,  your  committee  would  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  the  authority  of  the  Christian  religion 
itself,,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles, 
as  a system  that  instead  of  persecution  and  pro- 
scription, breathes  in  every  sentence  and  in  every 
line,  peace  and  good  will  to  all  mankind- 

Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen  rile.:,  himself 
once  a persecutor  of  Ciiristia  >s,  ufte"  his  miraculous 
conversion,  thus  expresses  hiins  f.  ‘I  coit'-d  wish 
that  myself  were  accursed  f >n:  Christ  for  my  bre- 
theren,  my  kinsmen,  ac'cot  ding  to  the  fl-  sh,  who 
are  Israelites— to  whom  peiiaineth  toe  adoption, 
and  the  glory,  and  the  cov*-  umts  and  the  • iving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  pr  raises. 
Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning 
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the  fles  ■ Christ  came  ” And  what  was  the  rule  of 
Bis  conduct  ? Instead  of  asking  them  to  subscribe 
to  his  belief,  he  submitted  to  their  rites  and  cere- 
monies— he  submitted  to  the  law  of  purification, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  circumcise  Timotheus, 
who  was  afterwards  ordained  the  firs’,  bishop  of  the 
Eohesians. 

Tha  g-eat  man  thought  it  his  duty,  in  order  to 
make  converts  to  Christianity,  to  become,  as  it 
were,  “all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  save  so  ne.”  “Unto  the  J \vs  (he  says)  I 
became  as  a Je  v,  that  I might  gain  the  Jews — to 
them  that  are  under  ' he  law,  as  under  the  law,  that 
I might  gain  them  that  are  under  the  law  ” 
kn  "w  human  nature  too  well  to  use  tests  or  quali- 
fications, fine  or  faggots  to  .-id  the  holy  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  he  well  knew  that  persecu 
tion  may  make  men  hypocrites,  but  never  can  make 
them  true  believers.  He  also  declares,  “circumci- 
sion is  othi  ig,  and  uncircumcision  :s  nothing,  but. 
keeping  the  commandments  of  God.”  And  again, 
“God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  (not  acceding  to  his  faith.)  Tribulation 
and  anguish  up  n ev°ry  soul  o.  man  that  loeth  evil, 
of  the  Jew  firs',  and  also  of  the  G-n  ile,  but  glory, 
honor  and  peace  to  every  man  that  worketh  good, 
to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Gentile — for  there 
is  no  respect  of  oersons  with  God.”  And  aga'n, 
“It  is  one  God  who  shall  justify  the  circumcision 
by  faith  and  the  uncircumcision  through  faith.” 
At  another  place,  he  puts  tuis  very  important  ques- 
tion. “Wi.  t dvantage  then  hath  «he  Jew  ? or  what 
profi:  is  there  of  circumcision  (To  which  he 
makes  this  »’emark>»ble  reply.)  “Much  everyway 
— -hiefly  because  that  unto  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  G d.”  Indeed  all  the  writings  of 
this  illustrious  apostle,  particularly  his  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  bear  testimony  tiiat  lie  nrofess°d  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  true  spirit  orC  ristian  j 
charity —which  “beareth  all  things,  bHieveth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things”— that  charity  which 
never  faileth — that  charity  which  he  declares  is  far 
superior  to  faith  and  hope — that  Sni  it.  which  ano- 
ther apostle  (James)  says  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle  anl  easy  o be  entreated,  full  of  mercy 
and  good  fruits,  without  par’iality  and  without 
hypocrisy.  And  the  same  apostle  (James)  ask?, 
“What  doth  it  profi;,  my  brethren,  though  a man 
say  he  hath  f.iith,  and  have  not  works — can  faith 
save  him  ? Faith  without  works  is  dead.  Yea,  a 
man  may  say  thou  hast  faith  and  I have  works; 
shew  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  [ will 
shew  thee  mv  fait,h  by  my  works — thou  believest 
that  there  is  one  God— thou  doest  well— the  devils 
als"  believe  and  tremble.” 

Your  committee  would  also  refer  to  another  au- 
thority, an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  and 
on  which  alone  they  would  be  willing  to  submit 
the  question;  '.hey  mean  that  of  the  divine  author 
of  Christianity  itself. 

In  that  celebrated  sermon  delivered  on  the 
Mount,  a sermon  which  takes  rank  of  all  others,  and 
developes  a system  of  divinity  more  to  be  valued 
than  all  other  systems  in  the  world;  he  tells  us, 
“Think  not  that  I am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or 
the  prophets;  I came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil” — 
and  again,  “Love  your  enemies — bless  them  that 
curse  you — do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  per- 
secute you.”  And  he  then  adds  the  reason,  “That 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.”  The  Creator  of  all  things  acts 


impartially,  and  upon  general  rules  and  principles 
towards  all  his  creatures;  he  makes  no  exception®; 
whatever  a man’s  faith  ma  be,  or  whether  he  is 
destitute  of  faith  entirely,  he  shares  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  mankind  the  blessings  and  com- 
forts of  this  life.  Again  he  tells  us,  “Judge  not 
tha*  ye  be  not  judged.” 

There  is  still  another  and  a stronger  command- 
ment, a commandment  which  if  we  are  Christians 
indeed  we  ought  to  obey:  for  this  is  the  great 
criterion  laid  down  by  Christ  himself,  “by  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ve  keep 
mv  commandments.”  The  commandmen*  to  which 
your  committee  refer,  has  been  universally  known 
and  distinguished  as  the  great  rule  of  equity — the 
golden  rule — “Therefore  all  th.ngs  wha  soever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 

This  plain  and  si  nple  rule  which  he  “who  runs 
may  read — who  reads  may  understand,”  embraces 
more  in  a few  words  than  any  o’ her  sentence  that 
ever  was  recorded.  Here  is  no  room  for  sophistry 
— no  cause-  for  cavil — no  doubt — no  mystery — no 
exception;  all  is  clear,  convincing  and  Conclusive. 

Ail  things,  all  matters  of  faith  or  practice,  all 
that  regards  our  social  and  common  in'ercourse, 
all  that  regards  our  duties,  civil,  political  or  re- 
ligious, is  .ere  included,  is  here  embraced.  “What- 
soever,” m.irk  well  the  words,  they  cannot  be  too 
often  repealed,  they  connot  be  too  often  held  up 
to  our  recollection,  “ Whatsoever  you  -would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  "So  to  them** 

And  if  we  examine  the  history  of  he  great 
founder  of  Christianity,  from  his  cradle  to  his 
cross,  we  always  find  him  expressing  himself  in 
the  m >st  kind,  generous  and  libera*  manner,  and 
always  preferring  the  doers,  to  the  hearers  of  the 
word;  “Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  father  who  is  in 
Heaven.”  Not  the  empty  professors  of  religion,  not 
the  mere  subscribers  to  a belief  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel. 

But  if  we  are  Christians  indeed  and  in  truth,  we 
must  believe  that  the  Jewish  nation  will  again  be 
restored  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  The 
story  of  that  wonderful  people,  from  the  days  of 
Abraham  unto  the  present  time,  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction;  their  first  emigration  to  Egypt; 
their  leaving  that  coun  ry  for  the  land  of  Canaan; 
their  p .ssage  through  the  R*d  sea;  their  journey 
in  the  wilderness;  their  settlement  inCmaan;  their 
captivity  at  Babylon;  their  restoration  and  final 
d spersion,  afford  a theme  that  never  has  been — 
never  can  be  exhausted.  They  were  once  the 
peculiar  people  of  God— ‘hey  are  yet  a peculiar 
people;  though  scattered  and  dispersed  in  every 
country  and  in  every  clime,  their  future  state  will 
no  doub  be  more  glorious  han  ever.  And  he  who 
led  their  fathers  through  'he  desarts,  has  promised 
to  lead  them  again  to  their  native  la  id.  He  who 
raise!  up  and  called  Cyrus  by  name,  can,  by  the 
same  power  and  with  t lie  same  ease  raise  up  a 
deliverer  to  his  once  favored  nation-,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  great 
event  shall  take  place.  Who  that  has  ever  con- 
templated the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  noticed  that  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
that  of  Turkey,  but  will  agree  that  wondrous 
changes  will  ere  long  t ike  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world;  and  when  the  crescent  shall  submit  to  the 
eagle,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  banners  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  again  be  unfurled  on  th:. 
walls  of  Jerusalem— on  the  Holy  Hill  of  Zion, 
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Your  committee  could  refer  you  to  many  declara- 
tions in  Moses  and  the  Prophets  that  speak  of  the 
fall  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Moses  says,  “The 
Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  the 
One  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other;  so  tha* 
all  nations  shall  say,  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  done 
thus.”  And  again,  speaking  of  their  final  restora- 
tion, he  says,  “If  any  of  them  be  driven  out  unto 
the  remote  parfs  of  Heaven;  from  thence  will  the 
Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence  will 
he  fetch  thee.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring 
thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and 
thou  shall  possess  it.  For  the  Lord  shall  judge 
his  people  and  repent  himself  for  his  servants, 
when  he  see'h  that  their  power  is  gone.  Israel 
shaU  then  dwell  in  fafety  alone.  The  fountain  of 
Jacob  shall  be  upon  a land  of  corn  and  wine:  also 
his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.  Happy  art 
thou,  ()  Israel,  who  is  like  unto  thee,  O people 
saved  by  the  Lord,  the  shoulder  of  thy  help,  and 
who  is  the  sword  of  thine  excellency,  blessed  is 
he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  thatcurseth 
$thee.s 

And  the  prophet  Isaiah  thus  expresses  himself, 
“I  will  restore  thy  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  thy 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginning,  afterward  thou 
shalt  be  called  the  ciiy  of  righteousness;  the  faith- 
ful city,  for  the  Lord  will  have  mercy  on  Jacob, 
and  will  yet  choose  Israel  and  set  them  in  their 
<0  vn  -land.” 

You”  committee  could  go  on  to  multiply  proofs 
Upon  proofs  on  this  subject,  until  this  report  (long 
enough  already)  would  be  swelled  into  a volume; 
but  let  them  rather  refer  you  to  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles— to  Moses  and  the  Prophets— to  the  law 
and  the  testimony. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  that  there  is  such  a people 
as  the  J"ws. , Take  away  the  Jewish  nation — take 
away  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  what  becomes 
of  Christianity  ? You  would  in  fact  tear  away  some 
of  its  strongest  foundations,  destroy  some  of  its 
most  incontrovertible  evidences.  The  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  systems  a*e  nearly,  very  nearly,  adied; 
are  they  not  even  a species  of  Christians  ? What 
does  the  apostle  Paul  say  on  this  point  when  talking 
of  Moses  ? “He  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ 

freater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.”  The 
ewish  nation  believe  in  Christ — in  a saviour — in 
a Messiah  yet  to  come— and  the  same  apostle  also 
says,  “I  would  not  brethren,  that  ye  should  be 
ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  you  should  be  wise 
in  your  own  conceits,  that  blindness  in  part  is 
happened  unto  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in— and  so  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved,  as  it  is  written,  there  shall  come  out  of  Zion 
£he  deliverer,  and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob.” 

*'  Tt  is  the  interest,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  wish,  of 
every  religious  sect  among  us  to  see  all  political 
distinctions  for  ev^er  abolished.  Under  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  most  perfect 
freedom  is  allowed  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  surely 
inconsistent,  it  is  surely  strange,  that  a Jew  who 
may  hold  a seat  in  congress,  who  may  even  he  raised 
io  the  highest  and  most  honorable  station  in  the 
universe,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a free  people,  can- 
not hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  con- 
stitution of  Maryland- 

s In’  three'  fourths,  or  more,  of  the  other  states, 
particularly  in  ali  those  whose  constitutions  have 
been  recently  formed,  free  unrestrained  freedom 
of  religious  opinion  is  enjoyed;  mankind  are  im- 
proving in  the  arts  and  sciences — the  stock  of 
V*  » i .i  * • - - * -•  ' * 


knowledge  is  fast  increasing.  Shall  we  not  also 
improve  in  the  arts  of  government;  and  shall  Mary- 
land— shall  that  very  state  which  was  originally 
settled  by  Catholics,  by  those,  who  in  their  turn 
had  b&fo  proscribed  and  prohibited  from  making 
settlements  in  Virginia,  and  whose  first  founder, 
sir  George  Calvert,  was  almost  even  denied  the 
rights  of  hospitality  in  that  now  hospitable  state, 
except  he  would  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ar.cj 
of  allegiance.  Shall  Maryland,  which  ought  to 
lead  the  van  in  the  glorious  cause  of  freedom,  civil, 
political  and  religious,  be  the  last  to  adopt  a system 
which  the  other  states  in  general,  and  which  the 
United  States  have  adopted. 

Shall  your  committee  be  told,  that  however  just 
it  may  be  to  abolish  all  distinctions  among  religious 
sects;  yet  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  innova- 
tions on  the  constitution  of  Maryland.  This  is  the 
language  of  prejudice — this  savours  too  much  of 
that  narrow  doctrine  so  often  used  in  other  coun- 
tries by  those  who  are  stiled  legitimate  roonarcks 
and  by  their  adherents.  Our  own  government,  fronri 
its  very  foundation,  was  an  innovation— the  declara- 
tion of  independence  was  an  innovation — the  re- 
formation of  Luther  was  an  innovation — and  to  use 
the  language  of  the  eloquent  Gerald,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  tyranny — Christianity  itself  was  an  innova- 
tion. 

Maryland  possesses  numerous  advantages  over 
many  other  states.  Blest  with  a fruitful  soil;  with 
numerous  navigable  streams;  with  a noble  bay,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  with  situa- 
tions for  sea  ports  in  abundance;  it  is  therefore  her 
interest  to  draw  men  of  enterprise  and  of  capital 
to  her  shores.  The  tide  of  emigration  which  is 
now  flowing  fast  to  the  west,  has  already  taken 
from  Maryland  many  of  her  best  and  most  indust- 
rious citizens,  and  although  we  need  not  hold  out 
inducements  to  emigrants,  we  ought  to  let  it  be 
known  that  in  Maryland,  men  enjoy  civil  and  re- 
ligions liberty,  in  as  great  a degree,  as  they  do  in 
any  other  state  in  the  union. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  are  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  just,  that  it  is  expedient,  that 
Jews  and  Christians  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  in  regard  to  their  civil  rights  and  privileges. 
That  the  adoption  of  this  measure  is  recommended 
by  reason  as  well  as  by  scripture;  stronger  argu- 
ments are  surely  unnecessary.  The  mists  of  ignor- 
ance and  of  superstition  are  passing  away  at  the 
approach  of  the  sun  of  liberty;  they  are  scarcely 
seen  in  the  other  states;  let  them  no  longer  cast 
a gloom  over  our  beloved  Maryland;  let  their  bane- 
ful influence  be  felt  no  more;  let  them  vanish  for- 
ever. 

Your  committee  therefore  beg  leave  to  report  a 
bill  entitled,  “An  act  to  extend  to  the  sect  of  peo- 
ple professing  the  Jewish  religion,  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  are  enjoyed  by  Christians.’*  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order,  JOHN  W.  PRESTON,  elk. 

AN  ACT — To  extend  to  the  sect  of  people  professing 

the  Jewish  religion , the  same  rights  and  privileges 

that  are  enjoyed  by  Christians. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  acknowledged  right  of  all  men 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences-  And  whereas,  it  is  declared  by 
the  thirty-sixth  section  of  the  hill  of  rights  of  this 
state,  “That  the  manner  of  administering  an  oath 
to  any  person  ought  to  be  such  as  those  of  the 
religious  persuasion,  profession,  or  denomination 
of  which  such  person  is  one,  generally  esteem  the 
cncA  effectual  confirmation  by  the  attestation  of 
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Abe  divine  being.  And  whereas,  religious  tests  for 
civil  enmloyment,  though  intended  as  a barrier 
against  the  depraved,  frequently  operate  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  conscientious;  a^d  as  the  con- 
stitution r.f  the  Un  ’ed  S ates  requires  t o religious 
qualification  for  civil  office.  Therefore, 

Ssc.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  no  rel  ' f.  >us  t-st,  declaration,  or 
.subscription  of  opinion  as  :o  -eligion,  shal.  be  re 
quired  fr  m any  person  f the  sect  called  Jews, 
a qualification  o hold  or  exercise  any  office  or  em- 
ployment of . rofit  or  trust  in  this  state. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  it  enacted , That  every  oath  to  he 
administered  to  my  person  of -he  sect  of  people 
calh  d J ■".vs,  shall  be  administered  on  the  five  books 
of  Moi^s,  agreeably  to  the  religious  education  of 
that  people,  and  not  otherwise. 

Sic  3.  And  be  it  enacted , That  if  this  act  shall 
be  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly,  after  the 
next  election  of  delegates,  in  the  first  session 
aft°r  such  new  election,  as  the  consti  ution  and 
form  of  government  direc  s;  that  in  such  case, 
this  act  and  the  alterations  and  amendments  of 
the  constitution  and  firm  of  government  therein 
contained,  shall  be  token  and  considered,  and 
shall  constitute  and  be  valid  as  part  of  the  said 
constitution  and  form  of  government,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  any  tiling  in  the  declaration  of  rights, 
constitution  and  form  of  government  contained,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  several  clauses 
and  sections  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  constitu 
tion  and  form  of  government,  and  every  part  of 
any  law  of  this  state,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  so  far  as  respects  the  sect  of  people  afore- 
said,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  repealed  and  annulled  on  the  confirmation  here 
j of. 


Naturalization. 

IR03I  THE  NATIONAL  IXTELLIGEXCETl. 

Many  aliens,  de.sirous  of  becoming  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  have,  from  the  want  of  precise  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  experienced  difficulties  in 
effecting  their  object.  Some  of  the  courts  of  the 
states  and  of  the  United  States  have  occasionally 
misapprehended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April, 
1802,  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
7iaturalization,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  pass- 
ed on  that  subject  ” The  following  instructions  will 
be  found  to  correspond,  in  every  particular,  with  the 
act  in  question.  They  should  be  carefully  perused 
and  preserved  by  all  those  whom  it  may  concern 

Instructions  to  aliens  arriving  in  the  United  States, 

who  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  citizens  thereof 

Three  things  are  indispensable  to  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  an  alien,  namely: 

1.  A report  of  himself  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  A declaration  of  bona  fde  intention  to  become 
a citizen. 

3.  A declaration  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
a renunciation  of  all  foreign  allegiance. 

First — A report  of  himself,  if  of  the  age  of  twen 
ty  one  years;  or,  if  under  that  age,  the  report  to  be 
made  f>r  him,  by  his  parent,  guardian,  master,  or 
mistress.  It  must  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  district  where  the  aliens  arrives, 
or  to  some  other  court  of  record  of  the  United 
States,  or  cf  either  of  the  territorial  districts,  or  of 
a particular  state. 


No  1 Form  of  a Report. 
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Dated  fi  at  the  place  of  arrival, 

or  of  residence  J where  the  s. 

report  is  made.  \ 

J AMES  ALVIN, 
for  himself  and  family. 

CCj*  The  foregoing  is  an  example  of  a report  for  a 
whole  family. 

Individuals  of  twenty -one  years  of  age,  having  no 
family,  may,  of  Course,  report  themselves  separate 
iy,  observing  the  same  form. 

In  the  case  of  a minor  arriving  alone,  and  having 
no  parent,  guardian,  master,  or  mistress,  he  should 
be  reported  by  some  adult  friend,  residing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  clerk  will  receive  and  register  the  report; 
and  his  fee  for  so  doing  is  fifty  cents. 

Secondly— Two  years  after  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceediug  report,  (but  no  sooner)  the  aliens  therein 
may  proceed  to  take  the  second  preparatory  step, 
which  is  a declaration  of  bona  fide  intention  to  be- 
come citizens,  and  must  be  made  before  the  su- 
preme, superior,  district  or  circuit  court  of  some 
of  the  states,  or  territorial  districts  of  the  United 
Scales,  in  the  following  form: — 

No  II.  Form  of  a declaration  of  bona  fide  intention  to 
become  a citizen. 

I,  James  Alvin,  a native  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  of 
the  age  of  42  years,  and  now  or  lately  owing  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  united  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  do  hereby  de- 
clare, that  it  is  bona  fide  my  intention  to  become 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  for- 
ever all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever-  and  par 
ticularly  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fi- 
delity to  the  said  majesty  the  king  of  the  United 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

JAMES  ALVIN. 
Sworn  to,  or  affirmed,  m open  court. 

Thirdly — Declaration  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
to  support  the  constitution,  and  renunciation  of  fo- 
reign allegiance.  This  is  the  final  step.  It  may  be 
made  three  years  after  the  declaration,  (No.  II.) 
but  not  sooner. 

When  the  alien  is  about  to  make  it,  he  must  ap- 
ply to  the  clerk  ©f  the  court  with  whom  he  filed 
his  report,  (No.  I ) who  will  furnish  him  with  a 
certificate  thereof,  for  a fee  of  fifty  cents:  and  also 
to  the  clerk  of  the  court  wherein  his  declaration, 
(No.  II  ) has  been  made  and  recorded,  from  whom 
lie  may  likewise  procure  a certificate  of  such  a de- 
claration having  been  made. 

The  alien  must  then  apply  to  a supreme,  supe- 
rior, district,  or  circuit  court  of  some  of  the  stales, 
or  of  the  territorial  districts  of  the  United  States, 
or  a circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  two  certificates  mentioned,  present 
the  following  application: 
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No.  III.  F of  ’he  application. 

To  the  honorable  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  how  sitting  in 
the  citv  of  Baltimore: 

The  application  of  James  Alvin  respectfully  show 
eth: 

The  said  applicant  has  made  report,  and  caused 
registry  to  be  made  of  himself,  with  a view  to  his 
naturalization,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Unite  ' 
States  in  that  case  enacted;  a certificate  of  which 
report  and  registry,  is  herewith  sxhibited;  and  has, 
moreover,  made  a declaration  of  his  bona  fide  inten- 
tion to  become  a citiz°n  of  the  United  States,  as 
required  by  law,  of  which  a certificate  is  likewise 
here  presented.  Wherefore,  the  said  applicant 
respectfully  prays  the  honorable  the  court,  that  he 
may,  in  the  usual  form,  be  admitted  a citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

JAMES  ALVIN. 

Upon  this  application  the  court  must  be  satisfi- 
ed-~ 

1st.  That  the  alien  has  resided  within  the  United 
States  five  years  at  least. 

2d.  That  he  has  resided  within  the  state  or  ter- 
ritory, where  the  court  is  at  the  lime  held,  one 
year  at  least. 

3d.  That  during  the  five  years,  the  alien  has  be- 
haved as  a man  of  good  moral  character,  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order  and 
hapniness  of  the  same. 

The  oath  of  the  applicant  will  in  no  case,  be  al 
lowed  to  prove  his  residence. 

Upon  being  satisfi  jd  on  these  points  the  court 
will  admit  the  alien  to  citizenship,  upon  his  making 
the  following  declaration: 

No.  IV.  From  the  final  declaration. 

I,  James  Alvin,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I will  sao- 
port  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
I do  absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  whatever;  and  par- 
ticularly, I do  hereby  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounce and  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Grea’  Britain  and 
Ireland.  JAMES  ALVIN. 

Sworn  to,  or  a ffirmed  in  open  court. 

If  the  alien,  applying  for  admission,  has  borne 
any  hereditary  title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of 
nobility,  he  must  add  to  the  next  preceeding  de- 
claration as  f >llows:  And  furthermore,  I do  hereby 
expressly  renounce  all  claim  to  any  hereditary  ti- 
tle, or  order  of  nobility,  and  especially  to  the  title 
of  viscount,  carl,  or  marquis  (as  the  case  may  be,) 
which  I have  heretofore  borne. 

The  clerk  of  the  court  will  record  those  proceed- 
ings, and  will  furnish,  on  application,  a certifi- 
cate of  citizenship,  which  will  be  evidence  that  the 
alien  has  been  duly  naturalized. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  court  of  record,  in  any  individual  state, 
having  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  a seal  and 
clerk  or  prothonotary,  is  considered  as  a district 
court,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  concerning  na- 
turalization- 

Tbe  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  naturaliza- 
tion has  reference  to  free  white  aliens  only. 

Aliens  residing  within  the  limits  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  between  the  18th 
day  of  June,  1798,  and  the  14th  day  of  April,  1802 
and  who  had  continued  so  to  reside,  may  be  ad 
mitted  citizens  without  a compliance  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  requires  a law  of  bona  fide 
intention. 


A’ly  alien  who  has  made  report  on  Hs  arrival  in 
the  United  States,  (as  in  No.  I.)  and  who  has  made 
a declaration,  [as  in  No.  II  ] of  bona  fide  intention, 
dying  before  he  is  actually  naturalized,  his  widow 
and  children  are  considered  as  such,  uoon  taking 
the  oath  prescribed  by  law,  [as  in  No.  IV  ] 

Th°  children  of  persons  duly  naturalized  under 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  S a‘n« — or  who,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  subject  by 
the  government  of  the  United  S:  ites  [i.  e.  previous- 
ly to  the  26th  of  March,  1790,]  may  have  become 
citizens  of  any  one  of  the  states  under  the  laws 
thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty  one  at  the 
time  of their  parents  being  naturalized,  are,  dwel- 
ling in  the  United  States,  considered  citizens. 


Promotions  and  Appointments. 

Adjutant  & Inspector  General's  Ofiicet 
1 0th  JMarch,  1819. 

General  Order. — Promotions  and  appointments 
made  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
publication  of  the  register,  for  January,  1819. 
Corps  o f engineers. 

Lt.  col.  W K.  Armistead,  to  be  col.  12th  Nov, 
1818,  vice  Swift,  resigned. 

Brevet  c'd  W M’Ree,  major,  to  be  lieut.  col 
12  ‘ Nov.  1818,  vice  Armistead,  promoted. 

B'  evet  lieut.  col.  J G.  To’ten,  captain  to  be 
major,  12  th  Nov.  1818,  vice  M’Ree  promoted. 

ist.  lieut.  T VV.  Maurice,  to  be  captain,  12th 
November,  1818,  vice  Totten,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  G.  Blaney,  to  be  first  lieut.  12th  Nov, 

1818,  vice  Maurice,  promoted. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st.  lieut.  Robert  L.  Coomb,  to  be  captain,  7tU 
January,  1819,  vice  Amelung,  resigned. 

21  lieut  Wm.  Seaton,  to  be  1st  lieut.  1st.  Jan. 

1819,  vice  Smith,  resigned. 

21  lt.  Wm.  Harney,  to  be  1st  lt.  7th  January, 
1&19,  vice  Coomb,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  in  fantry. 

1st  lt.  Joseph  Shomo,  to  be  captain,  1st  March, 
1819,  vice  M’Intosh,  promoted. 

2d  lt.  Thomas  AVilliamson,  to  be  1st.  lieut.  8th 
January,  1819,  vice  Bunting. 

2d  It.  John  Hull,  to  be  1st.  lieut.  1st.  March, 
1819,  vice  Shomo,  promoted. 

Seventh  regiment  o f infantry. 

2d  lt.  George  Murdoch,  to  be  1st  lieut.  31st 
January,  1819,  vice  M’Donald,  resigned. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  col.  George  M.  Brooke,  nmjor,  to  belt, 
col.  1st  March,  1819,  vice  Trimble,  resigned. 

Capt.  John  N.  M’Intosh,  of  the  4th  infantry,  to 
be  major,  1st  March,  1819,  vice  Brooke,  promoted. 
1st  lieut.  R.  Humphreys,  to  be  captain,  24th  Dec. 

1818,  vice  Houston,  deceased. 

1st  lieut.  Nathl.  Young,  to  be  captain,  1st.  Jan. 

1819,  vice  Wright,  resigned. 

2d  lieut.  Wilson  Whatley,  to  be  1st  lieut.  24th 
Dec  1818,  vice  Humphreys,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  George  W.  Allen,  to  be  1st  lieut.  1st  Jan 
1819,  vice  Young,  promoted. 

APPOINT  VIENTS. 

W.  H.  Livingston,  S.  M.  light  artillery,  to  be  post 
surgeon,  3d  Feb.  1819. 

Chas.  M‘Crudy,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  light  ar- 
tillery, 3d  Feb.  1819. 

Rd.  M.  Harrison,  It.  2d  infantry,  to  be  assistant 
deputy  quarter  master  general,  3d  March,  1819. 

Abraham  C.  Fowler,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  ar- 
tillery, 3d  March;  1819. 
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Joseph  Hopkins,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artillery, 
3d  March,  1819. 

David  Van  Ness,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artille- 
ry, 3d  March,  1819. 

Joel  Spencer,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artillery, 
3d  March,  1819. 

John  R.  Morgan,  to  be  2d  lieut.  corps  of  artille- 
ry, 3d  March,  1819. 

Thomas  Barker,  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st  Infantry,  3d 
Teb.  1819. 

Elijah  D*vis,  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st  infantry,  3d 
Feb.  1819. 

Bradford  Bradly>  to  be  2d  lieut.  1st  infantry,  3d 
March,  1819. 

Alfred  Mitchell,  to  be  2d  It.  1st  infantry,  3d 
March,  1819 

Edwin  V . Sumner,  to  the  2d  lieut.  2d  infantry, 
3d  March,  1819. 

Sanrmel  W.  Hunt,  to  be  2d  lieut.  3d  infantry,  3d 
Feb.  1819. 

Peter  T.  January,  to  be  2d  lieut.  3d  infantry, 
3d  March,  1819. 

Wm.  II.  Mann,  to  be  2d.  lieut.  4th  infantry,  3d 
Feb.  1819. 

Robert  B.  Tate,  to  be  2d  lieut.  4th  infantry, 
3d  March,  1819 

R.  H Branch,  to  be  2d  lieut.  7th  infantry,  3d 
Feb.  1819. 

Solomon  Chambliss,  to  be  2d  lieut.  7th  infantry, 
3d  March,  1819. 

Edward  Webb,  to  be  2d  lieut.  8th  infantry,  3d 
Feb.  1819. 

Frederick  Lazarus,  to  be  2d.  lieut.  8th  infantry 
3d  Feb.  1819. 

W.  B.  Everitt,  to  be  2d  lieut.  8th  infantry,  3d 
March,  1819. 

James  W.  Paxton,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate,  8th 
infantry,  3d  Feb.  1819. 

Gideon  Lowe,  to  be  2d  lieut.  Rifle  regt.  3d  Feb. 
1819. 

Daniel  Keith,  to  be  2d  lieut  rifle  regt.  3d  Feb. 
1819. 

Wm.  D.  M’Cray,  to  be  2d  lieut.  rifle  regt.  3d 
Feb,  1819. 

Orromel  Johnson,  to  be  surgeon’s  mate  rifle  regt 
3d  March,  1819. 

The  officers  promoted,  will  report  for  duty,  ac- 
cording to  their  promotions.  Those  appointed 
have  received  special  orders  from  this  office. 

1st  lieut.  Felix  Ansart,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March. 
1819. 

1st  lieut.  Thomas  C.  Legate,  corps  of  artillery, 
to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th 
March,  1819. 

Brevet  captain  Samuel  Spotts,  1st  lieut.  corps 
of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsist- 
ence, 9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Richard  Bache,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March 
1819. 

1st  lieut.  Joseph  P.  Taylor,  corps  of  artillery,  to 
be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March, 
1819. 

1st  lieut.  Charles  S.  Merchant,  corps  of  artillery, 
to  be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th 
March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Timothy  Green,  corps  of  artillery,  to 
be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March 
i 1819. 

1st  lieut.  N.  G.  Wilkinson,  corps  of  artillery,  to 
be  assistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March 
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1st  lieut.  H H.  Minton,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assistant  commissary  of  subtistence,  9th  March, 
1819. 

1st  lieut.  H.  K.  Mead,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
a-sistant  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March, 
1819. 

1st  lieut.  W.  L.  Booth,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut  W.  B.  Adams,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  J.  P Deterich,  corps  of  artillery,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,18l9» 

1st  lieut.  Christopher  Keizer,  ordnance,  to  be 
assist  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Elijah  Lyon,  light  artillery,  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  W.  Smith,  light  artillery,  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819 

2d  lieut.  Andrew  M ’Intire,  light  artillery,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  Thomas  Barker,  1st  inf.  to  be  asst,  com- 
missary of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieu-.  Bradford  Bradly,  1st  infantry,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  M^rch,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  James  Young,  2d  infantry,  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Samuel  B Griswold,  2d  infantry,  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March, 1819. 

1st.  lieut.  Walter  Broker,  2d  infantry,  to  be  asst, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  M .rch,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  John  B.  Clark,  3d  infantry,  to  be  assist. 
[Commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  E.  E.  B ooks,  31  infantry,  to  be  assist- 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  Charles  Harrison,  3d  inf.  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

I t lieut.  Francis  W.  Brady,  4th  inf.  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut:  Joseph  Gleason,  5th  infantry,  to  be  asst, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Nathan  Clark,  6th  infantry  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

Is'  lieu*.  T.  Hunt,  5th  infantry,  to  be  assist  com- 
missary of  subsistence,  9 h March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Robert  H Hammond,  5th  inf.  to  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9.h  March,  1819, 

2d  lieut.  S S.  Stacy,  5th  infantry,  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  Isaac  Clark,  6lh  infantry,  to  be  assist 
commissary  of  subsistance,  9th  March,  1819. 

1st  lieut.  H zel  Bedel,  6th  infantry,  to  be  assist 
commissary  >f  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  Charles  Burbridge,  6th  infantry.  Wo  be 
assist,  commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  H S.  Mallory,  7th  infantry,  to  be  ageist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  A.  M.  Houston,  7th  infantry,  to  be  asst. 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  M rch  1819. 

2d  lieut.  Wm.  W.  Bronaugh,  7 h inf.  to  be  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

2d  lieut.  Edward  Webb,  8th  infantry  lobe  assist, 
commissary  of  subsistence,  9th  March,  1819. 

Theassistantcommissaries  will  report,  by  letter, 
to  colonel  George  Gibson,  commissary  general  of 
subsistence,  at  Washington,  and  receive  his  instruc- 
tions relative  to  their  duties. 

By  order, 

D.  PARKER,  adj.  and  insp.  gen. 

Note.  By  general  order,  of  27th  January,  1819, 
previous  to  the  resignation  of  lieut.  colonel  Trim- 
ble, major  Brooke,  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  major 
Dinkins,  of  the  8tii  infantry,  were  transferred,  on 
their  mutual  application 
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Meteorological. 

The  politeness  of  the  Registers  of  land  offices 
^the  United  States,  and  of  several  other  gentle- 
men, has  enabled  me  to  collect  meteorological  fact 
and  observations  for  nearly  twenty  years  past.  Th  e 
places  of  observation  extend  from  Detroit  to  Oua- 
chita , . JVew  Orleans , and  Savannah ; including  a 
apace  of  12  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  Temperatures  by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer; 
and  the  Winds  and  the  Weather  are  noted  in  the 
Morning , at  2 P.  M.  and  in  the  Evening.  If  such 
observations  are  continued,  (as  I hope  they  will  be,) 
for  a few  years,  much  interesting  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology  of  our  country  will  be  effected. 
The  following  result  of  the  observations  for  Decern- 
her,  1818,  made,  at  Detroit  by  Peter  Audrain  Esq. 
Register  of  the  land  office,  and,  at  Savannah , by 
Augustus  G.  Oelmer,  Esq.  will  serve  as  a specimen. 


DETROIT. 


Mean  temperatures— Morning, 

21  27 

2 P.  M. 

28  72 

Evening, 

24  09 

For  the  month. 

28  14 

Highest  on  the  25th, 

42  00 

Lowest  16th, 

4 00 

Range  of  mercury. 

38  00 

Winds. — From  the  western  semicircle, 

54 

From  the  Eastern  do. 

18 

From  the  cardinal  points, 

21 

Weather. — Clear, 

43 

Cloudy, 

39 

Rain  or  snow. 

11 

SAVANNAH. 

Mean  temperatures.-*-  Morning, 

42  87 

2 P-  M. 

59  68 

Evening, 

50  25 

For  the  month, 

50  93 

Highest  on  the  10th, 

74  00 

Lowest  21st, 

24  00 

Range  of  mercury, 

50  00 

Winds.— From  the  western  semicircle, 

55 

From  the  eastern  do. 

29 

From  the  cardinal  points. 

9 

Weather. — Clear, 

68 

Cloudy, 

18 

Rain, 

9 

Quantityjof  rain,  1 inch  46  100 

The  mean  temperatures,  for  the  month  at  Sa- 
vannah, was  almost  double  that  at  Detroit. 

The  winds  from  the  -western  semicircle  of  the 
horizon  was,  at  Savannah,  three  times,  and  at  De- 
troit nearly  twice  more  frequent  than  from  the 
Eastern.  But,  in  the  summer,  the  proportion  varies; 
for  in  july  1818,  at  Detroit  the  west  was , to  the  east , 
58  to  31— at  Savannah,  as  31  to  33. 

Savannah  is  nearly  on  the  colliminium  of  the  varia- 
ble and  the  trade  winds , In  the  winter  the  great 
serial  current  declines  to  the  south*  and  the  wes 
tern  winds  prevail  at  Savannah. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  those  gentlemen  who  have  aided  my  wishes. 

JOSIAIL  MEIGS. 
Washington  March  11,  1818. 

Detroit  is  in  latitude,  north,  42°  40'  0" 

longitude,  W.  6f  the  capitol  6°  2'  12° 
Savannah — latitude,  north,  32°  8'  0" 

longitude,  W of  the  capitol  4°  14'  12" 
DETROIT— July  1818. 

Mean  temperature — Morning,  66  29 

2 P.  M.  83  25 

Evening,  71  8 7 


For  the  month. 

73  80 

Highest,  11th  day, 

96  20 

Lowest,  1st 

51  00 

Winds— Western  semicircle, 

32 

Eastern, 

13 

Cardinal  points, 

48 

Weather — Clear 

58 

Cloudy, 

26 

Rain, 

9 

SAVANNAH— July,  1818. 

Mean  temperature — Morning, 

73  39 

2 P.  M. 

92  54 

Evening, 

81  84 

For  the  month, 

82  59 

Highest,  3d  day, 

101 

Lowest,  10th  day 

72 

Winds — Western  semicircle. 

47 

Eastern, 

19 

Cardinal  points— N 4.  S 35,  E } 
4,  W 4.  S 

Weather — Clear, 

67 

Cloudy, 

24 

Rain, 

7 

Quantity  of  rain,  3 inches  21  100. 

JOSIAII  MEIGS 

Washington  city,  March  18, 1819. 

Washington  City , March  30,  1818. 

Deab  sin — As  it  is  gratifying  to  the  curious  and 
learned  to  preserve  from  oblivion  meteorological 
observations,  made  in  Vctrious  parts  of  our  country, 
I have  collected  the  following  minutes  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  in  several  places,  at  different  times, 
and  transmit  them  vO  you  for  publication.  Taken 
by  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

February  13*4  or  14 th  1817. 
deg. 


Washington  city, 

at  zero. 

Philadelphia,  2 1-2 

below  zero. 

Trenton,  N.  Jer.  3 

do 

Baltimore,  4 

do 

Newark,  N.  J.  6 

do 

New  York  City,  7 

do 

Albany  city,  13 

do 

Hartford  city,  Con.  14 

do 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  14 

do 

Providence,  R.  1.  15 

do 

Amherst,  IN.  H.  17 

do 

Portland,  Maine,  19 

do 

Newburyport,  20 

do 

Gardimer,  Me  24 

do 

apd  on  the  15th  Feb.  52 

do 

Hanover,  N.  H.  30 

do 

Montreal,  Canada,  30 

do 

^ Sackeit’s  Harbor  32 

do 

Jan.  10,  1810,  Amherst  14 

do 

Jan.  30,  1818,  do  22 

do 

Feb.  13,  do  do  22 

do 

Jan.  30,  do  Epsom,  N.  H.  22 

do 

Jan.  31,  do  Concord  11 

do 

Feb.  11,  do  Washington  7 

above  zero 

Boston  14 

below  zero. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.  15 

do 

Concord  19  1-2 

do 

Springfield,  Ms.  20 

do 

Windsor,  Vt.  28 

do 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  28 

do 

Cavendish,  Vt.  30 

do 

Hallowell,  Me.  32 

do 

Sackett’s  Harbor  33 

do 

Albany  34 

do 

Franconia,  N.  H.  39 

do 
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JMETEOUOliOGICAli  ‘RliGIST'E'BL, 

KEPT  AT  CHILLirOTHK,  OHIO,  BY  SAMUEL  WILLIAMS;  BE  I VO  THE  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  FOB  OVE  ENTIRE  YEAR, 

FROM  JULY  1,  1817,  TO  JUjYE  30,  1818. 


EXPLANATORY  REMARKS. 

There  are  three  observations  made  each  day — to  wit:  tnorvbi «•,  noon,  (or  2 o’clock,  T*.  M.)  and  cxxnitur,  which 
are  entered,  respectively,  under  those  three  primary  divisions  of  the  table.  Some  alterations  have  been  made  in  tlu: 
boor  of  observation,  according  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons;  but  since  the  first  of  April  l ist,  they  are  regularly 
made  at  sunrise,  at  2 o'cloc/c,  P . M.  and  at  sunset. 

The  ficf>t  column  contains  the  day  of  the  month,  with  the  dominical  letter  for  the  year  prefixed  to  each  Snndar. 

The  first  column  in  each  of  the  divisions,  shews  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The  thermometer  used  is 
a mercurial  one,  made  by  Gilbert  (J  Co.  London.  The  tube  is  fixed  in  a brass  plate,  with  the  scales  of  Fahrenheit 
and  Reaumur:  the  former  is  the  one  used.  The  thermometer  is  suspended  six  feet  from  the  floor,  and  four  inches 
from  the  wall,  in  a porch  nine  feet  wide,  t rooting  the  south — both  ends  of  which,  as  well  as  the  front,  being  open, 
admits  a free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  And  while  the  thermometer  is  entirely  defended  from  the  direct  sun  - 
beams,  a sufficient  influence  is  admitted,  by  reflection  from  the  surface  of  a grass  plat  in  front  of  the  porch,  to  sln-xr 
the  true  atmospheric  temperature. 

The  second  column  shews  the  points  from  which  the  winds  blow.  This  is  always  ascertained  from  the  courses  of 
lie  clouds,  when  then;  are  any;  otherwise,  by  the  smoke  from  chimnies.  From  the  position  of  the  hills  on  the 
and  west  sides  of  Chillicothe,  the  indications  of  the  vane  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  the  course  of  the  winds.  The 
letters  “It.”  in  this  column,  signify  a light  zephyr,  imperceptible  to  the  senses  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  mid  know  n 
only  by  the  gentle  progress  of  the  clouds.  When  the  points  only  are  given,  a light  perceptible  breeze  is  meant.  .V 
brisk  wind  is  denoted  by  the  letters  “br.”;  and  a very  strong  wind  by  the  letters  “sir.”  “Far.”  signifies  variable. 
When  two  opposite  currents  of  wind  are  observed,  the  upper  current  is  expressed  first. 

The  third  column  shews  the  state  of  the  weather,  briefly  described.  The  word  “clear”  is  intended  to  denote  a 
cloudless  sky;  and  when  there  are  a few  detached  “ firing  clouds  ” those  words  are  added. 

Miscellaneous  remarks  are  added  at  the  bottom  of  the  register  of  each  month,  with  reference  to  the  dav  on  wl,  :x 
they  arc  made. 

The  last  year  docs  not  furnish  a fair  example  of  the  meteorology  of  Ohio.  The  cold  of  the  last  winter  exceed*  ! 
by  several  degrees  that  of  any  former  year  since  the  settlement  of  the  state;  and  by  reason  of  the  lateness  and  r'.>M  - 
nessof  the  spring,  vegetation  was  three  or  four  weeks  later  than  it  usual  lx  is.  Yet  so  remarkably  rapid  has  :t  -s  ve  - 
ced  since  the  warm  weather  commenced,  that  it  is  now  as  near  maturity  as  it  generally  is  at  this  season.  ' 


JULY,  I8iy. 


MORNING,  (7  o’clock) 

noon. 

!iin ! i — -"Al 

evening,  (7  O’CLOCK.) 

d>8 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr  Winds 

Weather. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

E 6! 
7 

9 

10 

11 

12 
E 13 

14 

la 

16 

17 

18 
19 

E 20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
E 27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
NO 

64° 

62 

63 

67 

69 
76 

70 

69 
66 
65 
72 
72  j 
65 
61 
65 

72 

70 
69 

73 
78 
63 

71 
63 
62 
56 
54 
63 

74 
76 

75 
74 

•TES- 

Sup, 

W 

jealm 

jealm 

•calm 

calm 

WNW 

W 

AY 

E 

SW 

s 

wit. 
NW  It. 

In  it. 

E 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

NW  It. 

NE 

NWbr. 
NW  It. 
W It. 
calm 
calm 
W It. 
calm 
NW  It. 
NW 
N 

—On  the  ; 

to  To 

Clear 

Light  clouds 

Koggy 

Clear 

Fuggy 

Cloudy 

Foggy 

Cloudy  anil  some  rain 
Some  clouds 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 

Cloudy— threatens  rain 
Thin  clouds 

Clear  (at  6 a.  m.  ther.  59) 
Clear 

Clear,  (light  fog) 

Clear 

Clear,  (light  fog) 

Clear,  (light  fog) 

Cloudy,  threatening  rain 
Cloudy,  threatening  rain 
Cloudy,  light  showers 
Clear,  fine  weather 
Cloudy,  rain 
H’vyfog,  el’d  offat  8 a.rn. 
Heavy  fog 
Cloudy,  some  rain 
Cloudy 

Thin  clouds,  some  rain 
Cloudy 

Clear,  light  fog  \j 

3d  the  first  fog  this  snmmer- 

L.  XV. 

70 

78 
82 

87 

88 

76 

84 

77 

79 

87 

88 
82 

80 
82 
90 
90 

85 

83 

84 
69 

79 
82 
68 

76 

80 

77 
84 
84 

87  1 
-10th 

W 
cal  in 
NE 

E It. 

WNVYbr 

SSW 

NW 

E 

S 

w hr. 
NW  br. 
NW 
E 
E 

E va. 

E 

S 

W hr. 
NW  br. 
ESE 
NW 

NNWlt. 
W&E 
E It. 

SE 

SW  br. 
NNW  It. 
W It. 
NW 
N 

, Wheat  1 

Clear,  flying  clouds 
Some  light  clouds 
Clear,  flying  clouds 
Clear,  some  cloud'; 

Clear,  some  clouds 
Clear,  some  clouds 
Cloudy 
Flying  clouds 
Cloudy 
Cloudy 
Fly  ing  clouds 
Dense,  flying  clouds 
Flying  clouds 
Clear,  fine  xx’eather 
Flying  clouds 
Dense  flying  clouds 
Dense  flying  elouds 
Dense  flying  clouds 
Some  clouds 
Dense  clouds,  lowering 
Cloudy,  light  showers 
Clear,  cs’d  up  at  10  a.m. 
CIV, thin  el’d  son  horizon 
Fl’gcrds,rain  el’du  a.m. 
Clear,  some  cloVHs 
Flying  clouds 
Flying  clouds 
Flying  clouds 
A few  thin  clouds 
Cloudy 
Flying  clouds 
larvest  begins. 

c 

73  W 

71  jealm 
80  NE  It. 
78  Wit. 
83  calm 

74  NNW 

75  SW 

80  NW  It. 

69  E 

72  S 

77  Wit. 

73  SW  It. 

73  NW  It. 
77  SE  It, 

77  SW 

78  calm 

79  calm 

76  calm 

83  joalm 

70  N It. 

76  S 

72  calm 
78  W It. 
66  NE 
69  calm 
72  calm 

74  SW 
82  calm 

84  calm 

77  NW 

i 8i  calm 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Cl’r,  some  r’n  4 p.m.  ft-  v 
Clear 

Rain,  at  3 p.m.  the*.  91* 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Flying  clouds 
CFdy.shoxv  Vs  fr.3to5p.m. 
Some  thin  clouds 
t Ir’g  up  alter  heavy  rain 
Thin  clouds 
Clear  and  serene 
Cloudy  and  lowering 
Clear,  some  thin  clouds 
Clear 

Thin  clouds 
Clear,  some  thin  clouds 
Thin  el’ds,  rain  in  alVn 
Cloudy,  light  shoxvers 
Clear  and  serene 
Hazy,  threatens  rain 
Clear 
Clear 

Cl’r,  thin  el’ds  on  horizon 
Cloudy 

Some  thin  clouds 
Ci’ily,  (at  3 p.  m.  ther.  O'! 
C|’dv.(3  p.ui  ; < 

Clear 

18 
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AUGUST,  1817. 


MORNING,  (7  O’CLOCK.) 

NOON. 

EVENING,  (7  O’CLOCK.) 

JD’ys 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather  • 

I 

67  jcalm 

Clear  (at  6 a.  nt.  thr.  58) 

83 

calm 

Clear 

75 

calm 

C1Y.  in  att’n  el’ds  fr.  east 

2 

68 

calm 

Clear 

79 

S It. 

Cloudy 

73 

calm 

Clear 

E 3 

67 

calm 

Foggy 

80 

W It. 

Cloudy,  light  showers 

74 

calm 

Clear,  It.  showers  in  aft’n. 

4 

72 

calm 

Clear 

78 

W 

Cloudy 

73 

W 

Clear 

5 

53 

calm 

Foggy 

79 

W 

Some  flying  clouds 

72 

calm 

Clear 

t 

65 

calm 

Clear 

80 

S It. 

Thin  cloud* 

74 

calm 

Cloudy 

7 

70 

SW 

Cloudy,  rain 

78 

w 

Cloudy 

79 

W 

Cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

8 

65 

NW 

Cloudy 

— 



(No  observation  made) 

70  j 

cal  in 

Cloudy 

0 

62 

calm 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

80 

NE 

Flying  clouds 

72 

calm 

Clear 

E'10 

58 

calm 

Foggy 

82 

NE  It. 

Clear 

66 

calm 

Cleat- 

59 

calm 

Foggy 

82 

E 

Clear 

74 

SE 

Cloudy 

12 

68 

calm 

Some  thin  clouds 

78 

SE 

Cloudy,  light  showers 

71 

E It. 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

13 

66 

calm 

Foggy 

85 

E It. 

Clear,  some  clouds 

70 

E It. 

Cloudy,  showers  fr.  4 p.ra. 

14 

72 

SE  It. 

Cloudy 

82 

SWlt. 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

72 

SE  It. 

Cloudy,  rain 

15 

70 

S 

Cloudy 

79 

SW 

Clear 

75 

calm 

Clear 

16 

68 

calm 

Foggy 

82 

SWlt. 

Flying  clouds 

75 

calm 

Clear 

E 17 

69 

calm 

Foggy 

87 

W 

Flying  clouds,  (obs.  2 p.  m. 

78 

calm 

C lear 

18 

73 

calm 

Clear 

90 

W 

Clear 

80 

calm 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

19 

72 

cairn 

Clear 

89 

W 

Clear 

80 

calm 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

20 

79 

W It. 

.Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

85 

w 

Clear,  shower  at  10  a.ra. 

72 

W 

Cl’dy.  h’vy.  r.  fr.  4 30  p.m. 

21 

77 

W 

Clear 

85 

w 

Clear 

74 

W 

Clear  [tliun.  & lt’ng. 

22 

62 

calm 

Foggy 

85 

w 

Clear 

76 

WNW 

Clear  [cleared  up  at  8 

23 

69 

W 

Cloudy, clear  at  sunrise 

75 

w 

Cloudy,  shower  at  9 a.m. 

56 

N br. 

Cloudy,  r.  1 p.  m.  wind  N. 

E 24 

54 

N hr. 

C [ear 

68 

N 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

61 

N.  It. 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

25 

47 

j cairn 

Foggy 

72 

NE 

Clear 

’ 63 

NE 

Cleat- 

26 

48 

icaim 

Foggy 

75 

K 

Clear 

66 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

27 

53 

E.  It. 

Cloudy 

77 

E 

Clear 

66 

calm 

Clear 

28 

52 

jcalm 

Foggy 

— 

— 

(No  observation  made) 

66 

calm 

[Clear 

29 

55 

calm 

Foggy  . 

79 

W It. 

Clear 

70 

calm 

jThin  clouds 

30 

! — 

1 

(No  observation  made) 

86 

NS 

Flying  clouds 

76 

NE 

•Clear,  thin  clouds 

E31 

i 66  jcalm 

Foggy 

86 

NE 

Clear 

74 

calm 

[Clear 

NOTE— On  the  7th,  about  8 o’clock  P.  M.  the  wind,  being  then  W.  veered  to  the  N.  W.  when  a severe  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and 
hail,  commenced,  accompanied  with  almost  incessant  and  vivid  lightning,  and  tremendous  thunder,  all  which  continued  for  three 
hours;  a great  quantity  of  rain  fell,  but  I had  no  rain  guage  to  measure  it.  There  is  a remarkable  coincidence  between  this  storm, 
and  that  which  was  so  destructive  in  various  parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  which  occurred  about  the  same  time.  Some  curious  facts 
might  be  obtained  by  a comparison  of  the  observations  made  on  this  phenomenon,  as  it  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States. 


SEPTEMBER,  1817- 


MORNING,  (7  O’CLOCK.'  j 

NOON. 

EVENING,  (6  O’CLOCK.) 

B’)S 

Thr 

Winds 

"Weather. 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

60 

calm 

Foggy 

86 

W It. 

Clear 

77 

calm 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

64 

NE  It. 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

36 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

78 

calm 

Cleat- 

3 

71 

calm 

Clear 

90 

SW  It. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

80 

calm 

Clear 

4 

74 

W 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

84 

w 

Flying  clouds,  like  for  rain 

75 

W 

Cl’dy,  r’n  commenc’d  5p.m 

5 

70 

N 

Cloudy,  occasional  showers 

82 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

74 

W It. 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

6 

64 

NE 

Cloudy 

80 

W&E 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

73 

W It. 

Cleat- 

63 

calm 

Cleat-,’ some  thin  clouds 

80 

w it. 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

78 

calm 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

3 

70 

W 

Cl’dy,  r’n  last  nt.  8 to  10  p.m 

77 

w 

Cl’dy,  rain,  began  at  10a.m. 

75 

calm 

Cloudy,  rain  ceased  1 p.m. 

9 

72 

SW 

Tli in  clouds 

85 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

80 

calm 

Cl’r,  gust  of  r’n  fr.NW7pm. 

10 

71 

NW 

Cloudy,  threatens  tain 

80 

SW 

Cl'dy,  r’n  fr.  7 to  9 a.  m. 

75 

W 

Cloudy,  rain  in  afternoon 

1 1. 

70 

NW 

Cl’dy  & hazy,  r’n  last  night 

72 

N 

Cloudy,  rain 

72 

NW 

Cloudy,  clearing  up 

12 

64 

calm 

Foggy 

80 

NE  hr. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

70 

ne  br. 

Cloudy 

is 

57 

NE  br. 

Cloudy,  rain 

57 

NE  br. 

Cloudy,  rain 

56 

NE 

C loudy,  rain 

K U 

57 

KNE 

Cloudy, rain 

64 

NE 

Cl’y,  r’n,  ceased  at  9 a.  m. 

63 

NE 

Cloudy,  hazy  and  lowering 

15 

1 62 

NE 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

70 

W 

Cl’dy,  seems  to  be  cl’ring  up 

! 65 

W 

Cl’dy  & dark, threatens  r’n 

! 60 

NW 

Cloudy,  light  rain 

69 

NW 

Cl’dy,  appears  to  be  el’g  up 

62 

calm 

Clear 

j7 

j 56 

W var. 

Flying  clouds 

74 

W 

Cloudy 

70 

W 

Cl’dy,  It.  showers  aft’ncjrtk 

13 

! 62 

jNE  ' 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

79 

SE 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

69 

calm 

Clear 

19 

1 63 

j SE  var. 

Cleat- 

88 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

78 

cahrt 

Cleat- 

20 

72 

calm 

Clear 

34 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

74 

W 

Clear 

E 2 1 

69 

w 

Cloudy,  much  r’n,  lightning! 

81 

w 

Flying  clouds 

76 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

22 

69 

w 

Cl’dy,  [and  thunder  last  n’t 

79 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

75 

W 

Thin  clouds 

23 

70 

SW 

Cloudy,  rain 

71 

SW 

Cloudy,  rain 

69 

NW 

Cloudy,  showers  all  day 

£4 

55 

w 

Cleat- 

68 

W 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

53 

W 

Clear 

25 

44  ' 

calm 

Clear 

65 

w 

Clear 

61 

calm 

Cleat- 

26 

42 

calm 

Faggy 

72 

w 

Cleat- 

72 

calm 

Clear 

27 

57 

NW 

Cloudy,  r’n  fr.  6 30  a.  m. 

57 

NW 

Cloudy,  rain 

59 

NW 

Clear, r’n  ceas’d  about  noan 

i : 23 

39 

calm 

Foggv,  slight  frost 

64 

NW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

57 

NW 

Cleat- 

99 

33 

calm 

Foggy 

69 

NW 

Clear 

61 

NW  It. 

Cloudy 

30 

52 

calm 

Cloudy,  some  rain 

54 

NW 

Cloudy,  rain 

54 

NW 

Cloudy,  rain 

; OTE.— 25th  the  rains  had  swelled  the  waters  very  much.  The  Scioto  river  is  as  high  as  it  usually  is  at  the  spring  floods.  Great 
...muiies  of  cpni  and  other  crops  on  the  low  river  bottoms  will  necessarily  be  destroyed. 
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OCTOBER,  1817- 


MO  tt  ST  V 

s.  (7  o’clock.) 

NOON. 

EVENING,  (6  O’CLOCK.) 

D’ys 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Thrl  Winds. 

Weather. 

1 

50 

NE  var. 

Clear,  thin  flying  clouds 

65 

NE 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

60  NE 

Cloudy 

2 

53 

NE  It. 

Cloudy 

65 

NE 

Cloudy 

64  SE 

Cloudy 

3 

53 

NE  It. 

Cloudy 

76 

NW  It. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

66  jcalm 

Clear 

49 

Fogey 

74 

W 

Clear 

67  ISW 

Clear 

59 

\V 

Cloudy 

73 

W 

Clear,  flving  clouds 

66  jW 

Thin  clouds 

L 

6 

58 

S 

Cloudy,  rain 

63 

.S  ! 

Cloudy,  rain 

63  S 

Cloudy,  r’n  in  light  showers  all 

7 

49 

W br. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

59 

w br.  ! 

| Clear,  heavy  flying  clouds 

56  !W 

Clear  (day- 

8 

40 

calm 

Foggy 

72 

w 

; Clear 

58  W 

Clear 

9 

47 

calm 

Foggy- 

53 

N 

| Cloudy- 

53  ;n 

Cloudy 

30 

36 

calm 

Foggy 

64 

calm 

Clear  and  serene 

54  j calm 

Clear 

11 

34 

calm 

Foggy 

67 

NW 

; Clear 

58  ; calm 

Clear 

E 12 

50 

W 

CTy.(began  to  cloud  at6am 

66  1 

|w 

Cloudy 

68  |W 

Clear 

13 

48 

calm 

Foggy 

— 

• (No  observation) 

60  j N W 

Cloudy 

14 

50 

calm 

Cloudy,  some  rain 

68 

k’w 

' Clear,  flying  clouds 

59  calm 

Clear 

15 

| 44 

NW 

Cloudy 

60 

iNW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

54  jealm 

Clear 

16 

1 41 

NW 

Cl’dy,  light  rain  last  night 

52 

NW 

1 Clear,  flying  clouds 

46  Icalin 

Clear 

17! 

38 

NW 

Light  clouds 

56 

NW 

! Clear,  flying  clouds 

48  ealin 

Clear 

18 

1 37 

calm 

Clear,  slight  frost 

63 

! W 

: Clear 

58  Icahn 

Clear 

E 19 

i 38 

calm 

Foggy 

71 

i NW 

(Clear 

6;>  Icalm 

Clear 

20 

43 

calm 

Clear 

67 

|NW 

Clear 

67  calm 

Clear 

21 

1 4‘- 

NW 

Clear 

70 

■ NW 

Clear 

73  calm 

Clear 

V. 

1 56 

NW 

Flying  clouds 

80 

W 

Clear 

72  |W 

Clear 

23 

58 

W 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds  • 

66 

W 

.Cloudy 

; 65  W 

Cloudy 

24 

62 

w 

Cloudy,  rain 

67 

iW 

’Cloudy,  rain 

1 62  N 

-Cloudy 

25 

51 

N 

Cloudy- 

56 

N 

j Cloudy 

, 55  SE 

Cloudy 

E26 

52 

SE  var. 

Cloudy,  (Note.) 

57 

sw 

jCl’y,  r’n  commenced  10  am 

! 67  W 

Cl’y,  appears  like  clearing  off 

27 

67 

W br. 

Cl’dy,  rains  (at  8 wind  NW 

55 

NW 

Cloudv,  occasional  showers 

! 51  'NW 

Cloudy,  rain  ceased  at  l p.m. 

23 

34 

WNW 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

49 

iw 

Clear' 

' 34  NNW 

Clear,  some  thiu  clouds 

29 

20 

NW 

Cl'r,  ice  half  an  inch  thick 

51 

;nw 

Clear 

; 35  NW 

Clear 

30 

24 

calm 

Cl’r,  ice  half  an  inch  thick 

60 

NW 

! Clear 

|l  41  calm 

Clear 

31 

47 

S 

Cloudy,  light  rain 

53 

iS 

! Cloudy,  light  rain 

[ * 55  IS 

Cloudy,  drizzling  rain 

✓NOTE — At  8 last  evening;,  wind  veered  to  W.  and  cleared  off~soon  returned  to  S.E.  with  Cloud's. 


NOVEMBER,  1817- 


MCRXI..O,  (7  o’clock.) 

NOON. 

D’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

1 

52 

N 

Cloudy,  light  rain 

56 

In 

Cloudy,  rain 

52 

E 2 

43 

N 

Cloudy,  ram  ceased  at  10  last 

54 

nw 

Clear,  fly  ing  clouds 

43 

3 

30 

calm 

Thick  fog  [even. 

56 

NW 

Cloudy 

50 

4 

37 

calm 

Foggy- 

47 

calm 

Cloudy- 

42 

5 

33 

calm 

Thick  fog 

64 

calm 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

54 

6 

52 

SW 

Cloudy,  light  shower 

67 

W br. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

58 

7 

47 

calm 

Clear 

68 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

64 

8 

S 9 

61 

61 

SW 

SW 

Cloudy,  rain 
Cloudy,  rain 
Foggy 

67 

SW 

Cloudy,  (at  3 P.  M.  Thr.  T3) 
Rain  ceases 

Clear,  some  fly  ing  clouds 

7‘ 

10 

51 

calm 

73 

SW 

DO 

67 

11 

61 

W 

Clear,  threatens  rain 

77 

SW 

Clear,  shower  a<  8 A.  >1. 

12 

(Xji3 Fro m the  l2th  to  the 

13 

2lst  inclusive,  prevented  by 

14 

ill  health  from  making  ob- 

15 

servations. 

E 16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

29 

W 

Clear 

-vj  * _ . *nn 

45 

r.23  30 

calm 

Clear 

ino  observation 
do 

33 

24 

17 

calm 

Clear 

do 

do 

do 

Clear,  (time,  3 o’cl’k  P.  M.) 

35 

37 

35 

25 

17 

calm 

Clear 

26 

19 

calm 

Clear 

27;  21 

calm 

Clear 

58 

calm 

i 

calm 

Clear 

58 

calm 

Clear  do 

29 1 23 

calm 

Clear 

59 

calm 

Clear  do 

E30‘  32 

calm 

Clear 

59 

calm 

Clear  do 

EVENING . ^6  O’CLOCK.) 


Winds 

Weather. 

N br. 

Cloudy-,  vain 

NW 

dear,  ihui  clouds1 

falm 

CJoudv 

clear 

Smoky 

calm 

Cloudy 

calm 

Clear 

calm 

Cloudy- 

S 

Light  clouds 

SW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

sw 

Clear 

NW 

Clear 

|calin 

Clear,  (time,  5 o'clock,. 

calm 

Clear  do 

calm 

Clear  do 

calm 

Clear  d*> 

20 
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DECEMBER,  1817. 


moiinino,  ( 7 o’clock.) 


D-j-s  Thr 


1 31 

2'  30 
3 j 21 
4 1 20 
5|  8 

. 6’  10 

7 26 

8 22 

9 32 

10  j 59 

11  45 

12  59 

13  | 37 
E)  l 44 

lj;  20 
IS;  2-2 

17  j 23 
18;  33 
19  ] 20 
20i  5-5 
E 21  i 0-4 
2?  | IS 

23  j 20 

24  j 38 
V 5 i 43 
'.:c->j  34 
.-7;  82 

t - 3 j 32 
29  39 

3.T  I 41 
31 1 33 


Winds 


calm 

W 

W 

KW 

calm 

calm 

NW 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

S\V  br. 

W 

W be. 

NW 

XV 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

sw 

NW 

NW 

SW 

w 

Calm 

IV 

NW 


Weather. 


Thin  ciouds 

Cloudy,  vain  last  night 

Cloudy,  light  snow  last  n’t 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Thin  clouds 

Clear,  some  r’n  last  even’g 
Flying  clouds,  some  rain  l’st 
Cloudy  [evening 

Cloudy 

Cloudy,  light  snow 
Cloudy,  snowing  ( 

Cloudy, snow  4 inches  deep  I 
Cloudy,  snow  1 1-2  in,  fell  I 
Flving  clouds,  thin 
Clear 

Clear,  Scioto  shut  up  wit!) 
Cloudy  [ice 

Clear 

Cloudy,  some  rain 
Cloudy,  rain  last  evening 
Cloudy 
Thin  clouds 

Thin  clouds  [evening 

C;l’dy  & hazy,  some  r’n  last 
Cl’dy,  light  rn  all  night 
Cloudy 


3 o’clock,  p.  m. 


Tin- 


Winds 


W 

NW 

NW 

calm 

NW 

NW 

NW  It 

calm 

W It. 

SW 

W 

W 

NW 

WSW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

NW 

calm 

SW 

NW 

NW 

SW 

tv 

calm 

NW 

NW 


Weather. 


Cloudy 

Occasional  squalls  of  snow 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

C leai- 

Clear 

Cloudy,  threatens  vain. 

Thin  clouds 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Flying  clouds 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Thin  clouds 

Clear 

Clear 

Cleav 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cl’dy  &liazy,  drizzling  r’n 
Cl’dy,  app’rs  to  be  el’r’g  up 
Cloudy 


EVENING,  (5  O’CLOCK.) 


Tin 


Winds 


W 


calm 

calm 


Weather 


Cloudy 

Clear 

Clear 

(p’The  evening  obser- 
vations were  omitted  to  be 
made  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  month,  and  a 
few  days  in  the  month  of 
January,  1813. 


JANUARY,  1818. 


MORNING,  (7  O’CLOCK.) 


3J*ys  Tiu- 


IO 

Dll 

12 


15 

16 

2>  18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 
3325 

26; 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


NW 
W 
W 
NW 
NW 
calm 
W 

w 
w 

NW 
NW 
NNW 
NW 
NW 
calm 
W 
calm 
W 
W 

NW  It. 
S 

43  calm 
22  NW 
33  W 

29  W 
42  V/ 

30  NE 
29  NW 
16  {calm 
13  NW 

16  Inn  v/ 


Weather. 


Cloudy 

Some  thin  clouds 

Cl’dy,  snow  tell  1 1-2  in.  d’p 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

TIi in  clouds 
Clear 

Thin  clouds 
Foggy  and  har.y 
Clear,  light  snow  last  night 
bin  ciouds. Scioto  river  sh’t 
Clear  [up  with  ice 

Cleat- 
Clear 

J'h  in  clouds 
Clear 

Some  flying  clouds 
Cloudy,  some  rain 
Cloudy- 
Cloudy 

Clear,  some  thin  el’ds  on  hor. 

Cleat- 

Cloudy 

Clear,  (r’n  ceas’d  at  7 l’tev’g 
Cl’dy  & h’zy,some  r’n  1’t  e’g 
Cl’dy,  r’n  & sleet  continues 
Cl’dy,  snow,  succ’ds  the  r’n 
Clear,  cleared  up  last  ev’wg 
Clear  ji 

Clear 


i>  o CLOCK,  P.  M. 


Un- 


Winds 


NW 

calm 

NW 

NW 

NW 

SW 

W 

w 

NW 

N\V 

NW 

N’W 

NW 

w 

w 

NW 

SW 

w 

w 

NW  It. 

NW 

WNW 

NW 

tv 

w 

N 

NE 
NW 
NW  It. 


29  jE 
33  'NE 


Weather. 


Cloudy 
Thin  clouds 

Occasional  squalls  of  snow 

Thin  clouds 

Cleat- 

Clear 

Thin  clouds 
Clear 

Cloudy,  threatens  rain 

Cl’dy-,  r’n  & snow  at  int’v’ls 

Clear, (observation  at  2 o’c’li) 

Cleat- 

Clear 

Clear 

Cleat- 

Clear 

Clear 

Some  flying  clouds 
Cloudy-,  ruin  begins 
Cloudy 

j Cleared  up  at  10  a.  m. 

‘ Clear 
C lear 
Cloudy 
Clear 

Cl’dy,  r’n.  began  at  11  A.  M. 
i Cj’dy,  rain  & sleet  continues 
Cl’dy,  snow  ceased  at  noon 
; Flying  clouds 
Cloudy 
I Cloudy 


EVENING,  (6  O’CLOCK.) 


Winds 


Weather 


N°TE— On  t lie  evening  of  the  21st  smoke  a 
je-.mcuug  the  prismatic  colors  most  beautifully. 


11 

NW 

1 1 

NW  ' 

21 

NW 

calm 

38 

W 

41 

calm 

S3 

SW 

52 

W 

53 

W 

40 

SWlt. 

48 

calm 

50 

calm 

35 

NW  I 

50 

W j 

45 

w ! 

40 

N 

33 

NE 

31 

NW 

31 

NW  It. 

30 

NE~ 

sarth.  A lari 

Thin  elottds 

Some  thin  clouds 

Clear 

Cleat- 

Cloudy 

Ck-ar 

Some  thin  clouds 
Some  flying  clouds 
Clear,  light  shower  at  2 30 
Cloudy  [P.  M. 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds  on 
Clear  [east  hor. 

Clear 

Cl’dy,  rain  began  at  5 P.  M, 
Cloudy 

Cloudy,  rain  continues,  light 
Cj’dy,  r’n,  light  & drizzling. 
Cloudy  [free.z.  as  it  falls 
Thin  clouds 
No  observation 
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MOH  i 1 

~>V  f-: 

! 2 

o’clock,  p.  m. 

EVENING,  (6  O’CLOCK.) 

D’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weatlier. 

Thr 

Winds 

1 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

n i 

24 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

33 

N VV 

Cloudy 

31 

NW 

Cloudy 

2 

29 

NE 

Cloudy 

36 

NE 

t loudy 

32 

NE 

Cloudy 

3 

27 

NNW 

Cloudy,  snowing 

28 

NNW 

Cloudy,  snow  continues 

26 

NNW 

Cloudy,  snow  continue* 

a 

15 

calm 

Cl’dv,  snow  eras’ll  at  7 P.  M. 

3l 

NW 

Cloudy 

28 

NW 

Cloudy 

5 

19 

NW 

Clear  [last  ev’u’g  8 in.  d’p 

18 

NW 

Cloudy 

| 20 

NW 

Cloudy- 

<5 

0.7 

calm 

Clear 

IS 

NW 

Clear 

23 

calm 

Cloudy 

y 

21 

INW 

Clear 

38 

NW 

Clear 

26 

NW 

Clear 

D 8 

20 

NW  br. 

iSnow  storm  with  high  w’ds 

2o 

NW 

Clear 

7 

NW 

Clear 

9 

0-10 

•NW 

1 Clear,  (riv.  shut  up  with  ice) 

12 

NW  br. 

Clear 

3 

NW 

Clear 

*10 

0-.il 

calm 

C lear 

19 

NW  It. 

Llazy 

11 

NW 

Hazy- 

11 

o-ll 

J N W 

Clear 

30 

NW 

Clear 

25 

NW 

Clear 

12 

0 

INW 

Clear 

27 

NW 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

23 

NW 

Cl’dy,  (cleared  up  at  7 P.  M. 

13 

10 

W 

Cloudy 

2$ 

W 

Cloudy,  snow 

30 

IV 

Cl’dy,  snow  reused  at  4 P.M, 

14 

36 

w 

Cloudy,  rain 

36 

W 

Cl’dy  &,  hazy,  light  drizzl’g 

31 

NW 

Ci’dy,  snow  (cl’r’d  up  before 

D15 

16 

NW 

Clear 

25 

NW 

Clear  [rain 

16 

NW 

Clear  [7  P.  fri . 

16 

0-2 

calm 

Clear 

22 

NW 

Hazy 

18 

NW 

Clear 

17 

6 

calm 

Clear 

40 

NNW 

Clear 

41 

calm 

Clear 

18 

22 

NW 

Cloudy 

32 

calm 

Clear 

23 

NW 

Clear 

19 

6 

calm 

Clear  and  pleasant 

35 

X W 

Clear 

30 

NW 

Clear 

20 

34 

NNW 

Clear 

45 

W br. 

Cloudy  and  clear  alternately 

51 

NW 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

21 

49 

SW  var. 

Clear,  snow  thaws  rapidly 

64  ! 

wsw 

Clea^.  a few  thin  clouds 

51 

WSW 

Cloudy 

1)22 

36 

W 

Cl’dy  & hazy,  light  showers 

3o ; 

NNW 

Cloiiuy,  shower  at  10  A.  M. 

28 

NW 

Cloudy 

23 

18 

calm 

Clear  & pl<  asant,  Scioto  rVg 

38  ! 

NW 

Clear 

29 

NW 

Cloudy 

24 

23 

NW 

Cl’dy,  light  snow  last  night 

36  ! 

NW 

Clear 

41 

W 

C loudy 

25 

28 

NW 

Clear 

49  ; 

WN  W 

Clear,  some  clouds 

40 

NW 

Cleat- 

?6 

23 

NW 

Clear  and  very  pleasant 

43  1 

|NW 

Clear 

35 

calm 

Clear 

27  j 

28 

cal  in 

Clear  and  very  pleasant 

65 

S br. 

Clear 

58 

s 

Clear 

281 

44 

calm 

Clear 

68 

Is 

C lear 

59 

lealm 

C lear 

NOTE— lQth.  This  morning'  was  the  coldest  which  has  been  known  in  the  state,  since  its  settlement.  The  lowest  temperature  which 
I have  heard  of  as  being  felt  here  before,  was  XI  degrees  below  zero— 10  degrees  warmer  than  this  morning.  Judging  from  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  evening  of  the  9t  i that  the  mercury  would  be  sunk  lower  the  next  morning  than  it  had  ever  been  before  here.  I observed 
it  frequently  till  midnight,  and  the  following  is  the  result:  at  8 o’clock,  ther.  2 degrees  below  zero;  at  10  o'clock.  9 degrees  below;  at  11 
o’clock,  11  degrees  below;  and  at  12  (midnight)  12  1-2  degrees  below  zero.  The  observation  on  the  10th  was  ntade  15  minutes  before 
sunrise.  An  awful  silence  reigned,  l'he  air  was  as  still  as  though  it  were  congealed  into  a solid  mass.  The  smoke  from  the  chin.- 
niesrose  slowly  and  majestically,  in  dense  volumes:  and  gradual!)  intermingling,  and  floating  in  the  atmosphere  but  a few  feet  above 
the  houses,  seemed  like  a dense  vapour  or  cloud  over  the  town,  which  entirely  obscured  the  rising  sun.  When  the  sun  rose,  the  hot- 
rizon  was  soon  Ailed  with  vapour,  and  before  10  o’clock,  the  whole  sky  was  overcast  with  thin  grey  clouds  or  haze.  2lst.  The  snow 
which  fell  on  the  3d  is  all  thawed;  the  Scioto  river  clear  of  icc.  27th.  Sugar  making  begins.  28th.  A flock  of  wild  geese  pass  to  north . 


MARCH,  1818. 


?10R>’I>G.  (7  O’CLOCK.) 


D’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

D l 

45 

S 

Cloudy  & very  hazy,  rain 

2 

35 

NNW 

C-l’dy,  It.  snow,  began  at  6 

3 

26 

NW 

Some  thin  clouds 

4 

21 

N 

Cl’dy,  It.  snow  2 in,  deep 

5 

26 

NW 

Clear 

6 

12 

NW 

(lear 

25 

NW 

Clear 

D 8 

33 

calm 

Clear 

9 

32 

calm 

Clear 

10 

33 

calm 

Clear 

11 

35 

calm 

Clear 

12 

38 

calm 

Clear 

13 

57 

S It. 

Clear,  smoky 

14 

57 

NW  hr- 

Cloudy,  rain 

Dl3 

30 

NW 

Clear 

16 

16 

NW 

Clear 

17 

22 

NW 

Clear 

IS 

26 

calm 

Clear 

19 

2 . 

calm 

Cleat- 

20  36 

Sit. 

Thin  clouds 

21 

; 40 

S It. 

CUudy,  light  rain 

J>22;  40 

N 

Cloudy,  rain  com.  lt.&driz. 

23 

40 

N 

Clear 

24 

30 

calm 

Cleat- 

25 

37 

calm 

Clear 

26 

50 

W 

Thin  clouds 

27 

36 

NW 

Cloudy, snow,  began  at  6 

28 

27 

NW 

Cloudy 

D 29 

28 

NW 

Cloudy- 

30 

42 

W 

Cloudy,  shower 

31 

30 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

NOTES — 3d.  The  Scioto  river  higher  than  i 

country. 

This  is  occasioned  by  the  late  rains  ar 

1 

2 

o’clock  P.  3t. 

Thr 

J Winds 

Weather. 

j 

54 



SSE 

j Cl’dy,  r’n  con.  with  h’vy  in’tj 

37 

NW 

Cl  y,  snow  ceased  at  10  A.M. 

30 

1 NW 

Cloudy 

38 

N 

Clear,  cleared  up  at  10 

34 

NW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

39 

|nw 

Cleat- 

53 

calm 

Clear 

I 70 

calm 

Cleat- 

71 

calm 

Clear 

72 

calnt 

Clear 

1 74 

SW  It. 

Clear 

‘ 72 

SW 

Clear 

1 71 

SW 

Cleat- 

1 43  j 

NW 

Clearing  up,  (r’n  ceased  at  8 

45  | 

NW 

Cleat- 

45  | 

NW 

Clear 

44  ! 

NE 

Clear 

52  j 

calm 

Cleat- 

| 60 

calm 

Cleat- 

56  l 

S 

Thin  clouds 

47 

NW 

Cloudy,  light  drizzling  rain 

j 45 

N 

Cl’dy,  r’n  cont.  at  intervals 

| 62 

N 

Cleat- 

| 72 

calm 

Clear 

fl  77 

W 

Clear 

61  ! 

NW 

Thin  clouds 

35 

INW 

Cfy,  sn.  ceas’d  at  n.  2 in.  d. 

34 

In  w 

Flying  clouds 

j 54  ! 

w 

Cleat- 

} 52  • 

jW  str. 

Flying  clouds 

! 57 

iwxw  • 

Clear 

(G  o’clock.) 


■Thr 


Winds 


SSW 

NW 

N 

calm 

NW 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

calm 

s 

calm 

NW 

NW 

NE 

calm 

calm 

S br. 

NE 

N br. 

N 

calm 

calm 

calm 

WV 

NW 

W 

calm 


Weather. 


Cl’y,  r.  cont.  (at  10  w.  NNW 
Cloudy  [and  r’n  ceased 
Cloudy 
Clear 

Clear,  occasional  squalls  of 
Clear  [snow 

Clear 
Clear 

Clear,  a little  hazy 
Clear 

Clear,  a little  hazy 

Clear,  a little  hazy 

Clear,  and  hazy 

C lear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear 

Cloudy 

Cl’y.  r.  (w’d  shift.  toNE  at  5 
Cl’y  but  appears  to  be  clear 
Clear  [ing  up 

Clear 
Clear 

Thin  clouds 
Cloudy 
Flying  clouds 
Clear 

(No  observation) 

Clear 


retting 1 


ps.  1 till.  Flocks  of  wild  geese  passed 
ves  appear  31st.  Martins  appear 


22 
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T40RNTNG,  (SUNRISE.) 

it 

2 o’clock,  p.  m. 

EVENING,  (SUNSET.) 

B’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

30 

calm 

Clear 

70 

calm 

Clear 

63 

calm 

Clear 

54 

calm 

Light  clhls,  much  l’tn’g  & 

77 

W 

Clear 

77 

W 

Clear 

calm 

Clear  [th.  in  the  n’ t,  no  r‘n 

70 

SW 

Cloudy 

! 57 

S 

Cloudy,  rain 

n 

NVV 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

45 

N 

Cl’dy,  r’n  began  at  9 A.  M. 

44 

N 

Cloudy,  rain  continues 

D 5 

42 

N 

Cloudy,  rain  over 

50 

N 

Cloudy 

49  j 

N 

Cloudy 

6 

36 

calm 

Foggy 

60 

calm 

1 hiu  clouds 

55 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

7 

40 

calm 

Clear 

70 

NW 

Clear 

61 

NW 

Clear 

a 

4 1 

calm 

Clear 

58 

NW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

51 

NW 

Cloudy 

9 

40 

NE 

Cl’dy,  light  r’n  in  the  night 

52 

N 

Cloudy 

48 

N 

Cloudy 

10 

43 

N 

Cloudy 

65 

N 

Clear 

58 

N 

Clear 

ll 

35 

calm 

Clear 

76 

calm 

Clear 

67  1 

calm 

Clear 

D 12 

40 

NE 

Clear 

68 

NE 

Clear 

57 

iN  E 

Clear 

j3 

36 

N 

Clear 

66 

N 

Clear 

58  i 

N 

Clear 

14 

35 

calm 

Clear 

66 

W 

Hazy 

53 

W 

Hazy 

15 

44 

N 

Hazy  and  smoky 

76 

W 

Clear,  gust  at  W A.  M.  with; 

60 

NW 

[Flying  clouds 

16 

50 

calm 

Clear 

74 

NW 

Clear  [uncommon  dark  .1 

63 

NW 

[Clear 

17 

54 

W 

Hazy 

72 

W 

i-Clear  1 

55 

NW 

IFlving  cl’ds  Sc  blustering 

18 

38 

NW 

Cl’dy,  light  rain  last  night 

46 

NW 

’Fly’g  cl’ds,  It.  gusts  of  snow 

41 

NNWstr  Firing  clouds 

D 19 

28 

NNW  st. 

Flying  cl’ds,  ice  1-4  in.  thick 

38 

NNW str  Cloudy 

35 

NNW 

.Cloudy 

20 

29 

NNW 

Thin  cl’ds,  ice  1-4  in.  thick 

44 

NW 

;1  hin  Hying  clouds 

36 

NW 

(Cloudy 

21 

32 

NW 

Cloudy,  thin  ice 

41 

NW 

i Cloudy 

38 

INW 

‘Cloudy 

22 

34 

calm 

Hazy 

43 

NW 

! Cloudy 

39 

NW 

Ici’dy,  It.  r.  Sc  sn.  in  aftertfp. 

23 

32 

NW 

Clear 

52 

NW 

Clear 

46 

NW 

; Clear 

24 

32 

calm 

Clear 

70 

calm 

] Clear 

63 

calm 

C iear 

25 

53 

calm 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

69 

W 

Cl’dy  Sc  hazy,  some  rain  in 

52 

NNW 

Clearing  up  after  a shower 

L>  26 

40 

NW 

Clear 

68 

WNVV 

Flying  clouds  [forenoon 

! 61 

WNW 

Clear 

27 

41 

calm 

Very  clear 

64 

|NW 

Thin  clouds 

61 

NW 

Thin  clouds 

28 

46 

NW 

Cloudy,  light  rain 

64 

\w 

Clear 

52 

NW 

Clear,  thin  clouds 

29 

32 .1 

clear 

Some  thin  clouds 

61 

INW 

Flying  clouds 

53 

NW 

Clear 

30 

33 

NW 

Clear 

66  icalm 

Hazy,  not  cloudy 

63 

NW 

Hazy,  thin  clouds- 

NOTES— 1st.  Currant, peach,  quince,  and  rose  put  forth  leaves.  6th.  Pear,  apple  and  cherry  put  out  leaves.  7th.  Service  berry  ami 
hyacinth  bloom.  16th.  Gooseberry  and  red  currants  in  bloom.  17th.  Red  cherry  in  blossom.  From  the  17th  to  the  end  of  the  month 
the  weather  was  remarkably  cold  lor  the  season.  Vegetation,  which  had  advanced  considerably  by  the  pleasant  and  temperate  wea- 
ther of  March  and  the  early  part  of  this  month,  was  now  at  a stand,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed  by  the  chilling  N IV  winds. 


MAY,  1818. 


mount; 

MG , (SUNRISE.) 

’ 

2 o’clock,  p.  m. 

EVENING,  (SUNSET.) 

P’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

1 

43 

calm 

Clear,  a little  hazy 

83 

SW  str. 

Clear,  smoky 

78 

SW 

Clear,  smoky 

2 

54 

WSW 

Cloudy  and  hazy 

56 

W 

Cloudy,  light  drizzling  rain 

54 

w 

Cloudy,  rain  increases 

D 3 

38 

NW  hr. 

Cloudy 

48 

NW  str. 

Cl’dy,  app’rs  to  be  ci’r’g  up 

43 

NW  hr. 

Cl’y.  occa.  It.  g’ts  of  r.  & h'i 

4 

40 

NW 

Cloudy 

47. 

NW  hr. 

Cl’y,  the  cl’ds  dense  Sc  br’k’n 

46 

N W br. 

Cloudy 

5 

33 

calm 

Clear 

65 

calm 

Clear,  some  few  clouds 

57 

calm 

Thin  dark  clouds  in  NW 

6 

47 

S 

Cl’dy,  r’n,  began  at  4 A.  M. 

71 

W str. 

Clear,* 

52 

W br. 

Cloudy, dark  clouds 

7 

40 

NNW 

Cloudy 

53 

NW 

Cl’dy,  dark  and  broken  cl’ds 

50 

INW 

Cl’dy,  clouds  dark  & broken 

8 

44 

NW 

Cloudy,  thin  dark  clouds 

59 

NNW 

Some  thin  white  cjouds 

52 

calm 

Some  thin  dark  cl’ds  on  hor. 

9 

40 

calm 

Very  clear 

71 

calm 

C leai- 

65 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

io 

52 

calm 

Clear 

85.h 

W 

CIear 

66 

NW 

Thin  dark  clouds,^ 

ii 

63 

WNW 

Cloudy,  dark  thin  clouds 

66 

WNW 

Cloudy, t 

66 

NW 

Thin  clouds, § > 

12 

60 

W 

Cloudy,  r.  began  at  3 A.  M. 

84 

W br. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

66 

W br. 

A sh.  with  th.  & l’tn'g  and 

33 

60 

w 

C Iear 

68 

NNW 

Dark,  flying  clouds 

62 

WNW 

Flying  clouds  [high  wind 

14 

48 

WNW 

Thin  light  clouds 

72 

WNW 

Clear,  some  clouds 

6S 

WNW 

Clear 

15 

50 

calm 

Clear,  uncommonly  fine 

76 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

68 

calm 

Thin  clouds 

16 

58 

NNE 

Cloudy,  light  drizzl’g  rain 

60 

NE 

Cloudy,  light  drizzling  rain 

60 

NE 

Clearing  up 

D 17 

45 

NE 

Clear,  some  thin  white  ci’ds 

74 

NE 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

68 

S It, 

Cloudy 

18 

56 

W 

Cloudy,  rain 

63 

W 

Cloudy,  occasional  showers 

54 

NNW 

Cloudy,  occasional  showers 

19 

51 

N 

Clear 

72 

N 

Clear 

66 

N 

Clear 

20 

43 

calm 

Clear 

72 

WNW 

Clouding  up.  threatens  rain 

72 

WNW 

Clear,  very  It,  r’n  in  aftern 

21 

60 

WNW 

Clear,  a few  thin  clouds 

88 

W 

Clear,  very  fine 

78 

calm 

Clear 

22 

60 

calm 

Clear 

88 

W It. 

Clear 

78 

calm 

Clear 

23 

68 

WSW 

Clear 

91 

WSW 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

81 

WNW 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

1)241  74 

W 

Ci’r,  dark  cl’ds  ris’g  in  the  w 

68 

w 

Cloudy,  light  shower 

66 

SW 

Clear 

25 1 

51 

calm  Clear 

82 

NW 

Clear 

68 

NW 

Clear 

26 1 

51 

NW  Clear 

87 

NW  It. 

Clear 

73  ' 

(calm 

Clear 

27 1 61 

W (Clear 

88 

WSWst. 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

72 

(WSW 

Clear,  shower  in  afternoon 

28 ; 

60 

NW  j 

Clear,  gust  of  r n last  night 

78 

NW  . 

Clear 

74  j 

[NW 

Clear 

29, 

60 

WNW  Cl’dy.  It.  r.  early  in  morn’g 

73 

WNW 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

68 

(WNW 

Thin  dark  clouds 

30  i 

55 

NE  Cloudy,  rain  j 

58 

NE 

Cloudy,  rain  continues 

57 

iNE 

Cl’\ , but  little  r.  since  2AM 

X>31- 

54 

NE  [Cl’dy,  con.  r.  from  4 A.  M.i 

59  j 

NW 

Cloud}r,  rain 

57  1 

[w 

Ci’dy,  no  rain  since  5 P.  M. 

* Flying  clouds,  rain  from  0 to  11  A.  M.  with  thunder  and  lightning.  + Showers  with  thunder  and  lightning  from  8 to  1 oclock. 

t Light  shower  at  5 with  very  high  wind.  § Cleared  up  at  3 P.  M.  and  Ther.  72. 

NOTES— 5th.  Dogwood  and  wiid  plumb  blossoms.  7th.  Com  planting  begins.  9th.  Black  oak  puts  out  leaves,  red  bud  blossoms. 
10th.  Lilac  blossoms.  12th.  Catulpa  puts  out  leaves,  pawpaw  and  buckeye  blossom.  15th  Quince  in  bloom-  25th.  P.lack  locust  bh>%- 
soms.  Tntil  the  9th  this  month  has  been  very  unusual'  --  cold  lor  the  season.  Vegetation  has  never  before  beta  known  to  be  so  back- 
ward. at  tins  season,  in  this  state. 
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JUNE,  1818. 


MORNING,  (SUNRISE.) 

2 o’clock,  p.  m- 

EVENING,  (SUNSET.) 

D’ys 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

Thr 

Winds 

Weather. 

1 

50 

W 

Cloudy 

67 

WSW 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

59 

W 

Clear 

2 

50 

IV 

Clear 

72 

W 

Cloudy 

70 

W 

Thin  clouds 

3 

59 

W 

Clear 

82 

IV 

Clear 

72 

W 

Clear 

4 

68 

IV 

Thin  dark  clotids 

87 

w 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

83 

tv 

Some  thin  brok’n  cl’ds&h’ze 

5 

70 

IV 

Cloudy 

76 

w 

Flying  clouds,* 

74 

W 

Thin  clouds  and  hazy 

6 

72 

W 

Thin  clouds 

89 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

76 

W 

Clear,  some  thin  dark  cpds 

D 7 

70 

W 

Clear 

88 

W Str. 

Clear 

74 

w Str. 

Clear,  wind  hasjust  fallen 

8 

64 

N 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

78 

N 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

71 

N 

Clear 

9 

55 

cafm 

Foggy 

81 

NW 

Clear 

70 

NW 

Clear 

10 

58 

NW 

Clear 

85 

NW 

Clear 

78 

calm 

Clear 

11 

60 

calm 

Clear 

89 

W 

Clear 

80 

W 

Clear 

12 

70 

calm 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

82 

WSW 

Clear,  It.  shower  at  11  A.M. 

74 

WSW 

Clear, t 

13 

72 

WSW 

Low  broken  clouds 

80 

WSW 

Cloudy 

72 

WSW 

Cl’dy,  occasional  It.  showed 

D 14 

72 

NE 

Cloudy,  rain  last  night 

70 

NE 

Cloudy 

69 

N 

Cloudy 

15 

62 

N 

Clear 

82 

N 

Clear 

71 

NNW 

Clear 

16 

59 

NX  W 

Clear,  very  fine 

81 

NNW 

Very  clear  and  fine 

68 

NNW 

Very  clear 

17 

51 

calm 

Fog,  cleared  ofi’at  7 

85 

calm 

Very  clear 

73 

calm 

Clear 

18 

61 

N 

Thin  broken  clouds 

80 

NE 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

68 

NE 

Clear 

19 

52 

NE 

Clear 

82 

NE 

Clear,  a few  flying  clouds 

«8 

NE 

Clear 

20 

5 9 

NE 

Clear 

81 

ENE 

Clear 

68 

ENE 

Clear 

D2) 

58 

ENE 

CIV,  some  thin  white  br’k’n 

85 

ENE 

Cl’r,  thin  vail  of  white  cl’ds 

70 

ENE 

Clear,  thin  vail  of  white  c’ds 

22 

65 

ENE 

Clear,  thin  clouds  [clouds 

88 

ENE 

Thin  elouds 

74 

ENE 

Thin  clouds 

23 

68 

NE 

Thin  clouds 

69 

S 

Cloudy,  a shower  just  past 

69 

NE 

T hin  cl’ds,  rain  in  afternoon 

24 

67  SE 

Thin  low  clouds 

81 

var. 

Flying  clouds,  at  1 P.  M. 

76  ! 

NW  var. 

Thin  clouds 

25 

70 

W NW 

Clear 

86 

W 

Clear  [shower  from  N 

78 

W 

Clear 

to 

70  W 

Clear,  gust  about  midnight 

86 

W 

Clear 

77 

w 

Clear 

27 

65  1 

calm 

-'oggy 

88 

w 

Clear 

82 

w 

Clear 

D28 

1 

W 

Clear 

92.  h 

w be. 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

85 

w 

Clear,  some  thin  clouds 

29 

74 

!W 

Clear 

92  .h 

w 

Clear,  flying  clouds 

85 

w 

Clear,  same  thin  clouds 

30 

76 

|W 

Clear 

90 

w 

Clear,  some  flying  clouds 

78 

NAV 

Clear 

* Light  gust  at  II,  with  hail  as  Targe  as  musket  balls.  * Heavy  shower  at  5 P.  M.  from  very  low  clouds. 

NOTES— 2d.  Red  rose  in  blossom.  7th.  Green  peas  fit  to  use.  8th.  Scioto  river  very  high,  in  consequence,  no  doubt  of  much  rain 
towards  its  source,  as  there  bus  been  very  little  here.  10th.  Strawberries  ripe.  22d.  Red  currants  ripe.  25th.  Catalpa  blossoms; 
26th.  Raspberries  ripe.  23th.  Pinks  in  bloom.  r 


Navy  Agents. 


Report  of  tUe  commitlee-on  naval  affairs,  on  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  navy  agents , accompanying  “a  bill 
concerning  navy  agents .” 

January  5,  1819. 

Read,  and  with  the  bill  committed  to  a committee 
of  the  whole  house  to-morrow. 

The  committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred a resolution  “directing  them  to  enquire  into 
the  expediency  of  increasing  the  amount  of  the  se- 
curity to  be  hereafter  required  from  navy  agents, 
and  also  of  requiring  security  to  a greater  amount 
from  those  now  in  office,”  have  had  the  same  under 
consideration,  and 

Report: — The  committee  find,  upon  examination, 
that  most  of  the  bonds  given  by  navy  agents  now  in 
office,  are  in  the  sum  of  $20,000,  with  two  sureties; 
in  some  few  instances,  the  sum  is  less,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sureties  smaller;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  the 
number  larger.  The  committee  refer  to  a document 
annexed  to  this  report,  marked  A,  giving  the  names 
of  agents  now  in  office,  their  places  of  residence, 
amount  of  bond,  and  number  of  sureties.  The  com 
mittee  also  refer  to  a document  annexed  to  this  re- 
port, marked  Li,  giving  a list  of  the  names  of  agents 
now  out  of  office,  against  whom  balances  stand 
charged  in  favor  of  the  public,  with  the  amount  of 
those  balances,  &c.  T.ne  amount  of  bonds  given, 
with  the  number  of  sureties, as  heretofore  directed 
by  law,  has  been  at  the  disctefi'cm  of  the  president. 


The  committee  think  that,  from  the  large  sums  of 
money  continually  passing  through  the  hands  of 
those  officers,  it  will  be  proper  to  fix,  by  law,  the 
minimum  amount  of  the  bond,  with  the  number  of 
sureties  to  be  given  by  each,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office;  and  tb  it  after  a stated  period, 
those  agents  at  present  in  office  shall  conform  to 
the  same  rule  by  giving  new  bonds,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  sureties;  to  effect  these  objects,  the  com- 
mittee herewith  reporta  bill. 

JVavy  department , Dec.  21st,  1818. 

Sir— In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  naval 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  under 
date  of  the  9th  inst.  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to 
you,  herewith,  a list  of  the  navy  agents  now  in  office, 
marked  A,  which  designates  their  residence,  the 
amount  of  bond  given  by  each,  and  the  names  of 
their  respective  sureties. 

Also,  an  abstract  statement,  marked  B,  containing- 
the  names  of  fi  rmer  agents,  and  the  amount  of 
balances  due  by  them  to  the  United  States,  and  with 
which  they  stand  charged  on  the  books  of  the  fourth 
auditor  of  the  treasury. 

The  losses  will  eventually  he  considerable  upon 
the  two  last  naval  agencies  at  Norfolk.  The  precise 
state  of  the  accounts  of  the  late  navy  agent  at  New  - 
York  cannot,  at  present,  be  ascertained. 


£4 
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Theodk.  Armisiead 
John  H.  Fawn, 
Nathaniel  Ingraham 
and  Son, 

John  Strieker, 

John  Bullus, 


Norfolk,  Va. 
Ditto, 


241,217  86 
151,483  93 


The  returns  from  navy  agents  are  made  every 
three  months,  by  a special  requisition  from  this  de- 
partment, dated  21st  November,  1817,  addressed 
to  the  agents  respectively,  in  the  form  of  a circular. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant,  j ^ CALH0DNj 

Acting  sec’ry  navy. 

Hon.  James  Pleasants,  jr. 

Chairman  naval  committee , house  of  representatives. 

A. 

Names  of  the  navy  agents  of  the  United  States, 
where  situated,  the  amount  of  their  bonds,  and 
the  number  and  names  of  the  sureties  to  each. 

John  L.  Storer,  Portland,  D.  Me.— amount- of  bond,  . , 

000  dollars— sureties,  Seth  Storer,  Joseph  Storer.; books  of  the  Accountant  of  the  navy,  to  the  uooks 
s'  Langdon,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.— 20,000  of  the  Register  of  the  ^treasury,  previous  to  the 


Charleston,  S.C.  21,649  95 
Baltimore,  50 

N w -York,  560.141  94ff 
REMARKS. 

^Transferred  from  the  accountant’s  office,  to  first 
Comptroller  of  the  treasury,  20th  January,  1810. 
f Dit  to  20th  January,  1816. 

* Ditto  28th  July,  1810 

§ Ditto  20th  January,  1810. 

1 Ditto  20th  January,  1810. 

||  Ditto  9th  March,  1810. 

**  Ditto  28th  July,  1810. 

These  balances  having  been  transferred  from  the 


Henry  _ „ . . 

dollars— sureties,  John  Langdon  jun.  Edward  Cults 

Amos  Binney,  Boston,  Mass. — 20,000  dollars 
sureties,  Jacob  Rhoades,  Joseph  N Howe,  Eben. 
Larkin,  John  Binney. 

Constant  Taber,  Newport,  R.  1—20,000  dollars— 
surety,  James  Fenner.  ^ _ „ 

Joseph  Hull,  Middletown,  Ct.— 10,000  dollars— 
sureties,  Canfield  Gillet,  Wm.  Thompson,  Samuel 
I.  Andrews,  Jas.  Lewis. 

Robert  Swartwout,  New-York— 10,000  dollars — 
sureties  John  Swartwout,  Wm.  Irving. 

George  Harrison,  Philadelphia — 20,000  dollars — 
surety,  Charles  Francis. 

James  Riddle,  Newcastle,  Del.— 20,000  dollars— 
surety,  George  Reed. 

James  Beatty,  Baltimore,  Md.— 20,000  dollars 
sureties,  Nathan  Levering,  George  Williams. 

Joshua  Potts,  Wilmington,  N.  C.— 20,000  dollars 
—sureties,  Hanson  Kelly, 

Bradley. 

Arch.  S.  Bulloch,  Savannah,  Geo.— 10,000  dollars 
—sureties,  John  H.  Morel,  Thomas  Boulke. 


establishment  of  this  office,  their  final  result  can 
only  be  known  by  a reference  to  the  Register’s  office, 
ff  To  this  balance  of  560,141  94 

must  be  added  this  sum  credited 
by  him.  in  his  accounts  on  file,  in 
this  office,  under  examination, 
received  for  the  sale  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Tom  Bowline.  6,388  00 


566,529  94 


From  which  amount  is  to  be  de- 
ducted his  expenditures,  from 
1st  January  to  30th  June,  1818, 
as  appears  by  his  accounts  on  file 
in  this  office, 


268,458  37 


Leaving  a balance  against  him  of  $298,071  57 
As  no  account  of  his  expenditures  from  1st  July, 
Aaron  Lazarus,  Richard j 1818,  to  the  day  of  his  death  (ihe  litter  end  of 
September  following)  has  been  received,  the  actual 
I balance  against  him  cannot  be  ascertained.  His  ex: 
[penditures  for  that  period,  j ridging  from  those  of 


. , „ -t  u \t  on  nnn  the  two  preceding  quarters  will  probably  amount 

Jeremiah  Brown,  Newbern  N.  G-20,000  dollars^  about  'giS0  00»  which  may  'be  adde^  ,he  kst 


— surety,  William  Hollister. 

Miles  King,  Norfolk,  Virg.— 20,000  dollars— sure- 
ties, Robert  C.  Jennings,  John  Hodges. 

James  Morrison,  Lexington,  Ken.— 20,000  dollars 
—sureties,  Charles  Wilkins,  Lewis  Sanders. 

John  Morgan,  Hartford,  Ct. — 20,000  dollars — 
surety  Moses  Tryon,  jr. 

John  Robertson,  Charleston,  S.  C. — 20,000  dollars 
— sureties,  Richard  Cunningham,  Stephen  Shrews- 
bury, Frederick  Kohn. 

John  Randall,  Annapolis,  Md — 10,000  dollars — 
sureties,  John  Muir,  John  Johnson. 

John  K.  Smith.  New-Orleans — 20,000  dollars — 
sureties,  William  Hawkins,  D.  A.  Smith. 

(B.) 

A list  of  navy  agents,  who  are  now  out  of  service, 
exhibiting  the  balances  due  from  each,  as  appears 
by  the  books  of  this  ofiice,  and  those  of  the  ac 
countant  of  the  navy. 

Names.  Place  of  Residence.  Balance  due  U.  S. 
Daniel  Ludlow,  New-York,  1,769  27* 

Daniel  Redinger,  Norfolk,  Ya.  18  23f 

Wm.  Smith,  senr.  Charleston,  S.  C.  1,421  64t 

Wm.  Smith,  &.  Co.  Ditto,  863  56§ 

Samuel  Brown,  Boston,  1,527  03|| 

Archibald.  Campbell,  Baltimore,  3,030  73 f 

William  Crafts,  Charleston,  S.  C.  707  64** 

Samuel  Storer,  Portland,  Me.  271  .61 

John  Ueekman,  New-York,  30 


remittance  made  him  of  $40,000,  and  by  him  re- 
ceived, a few  hours  previous  to  his  death,  no  part 
of  which,  it  is  presumed,  has  been  expended. 

By  a regulation  of  the  treasury  department, 
adopted  the  21st  November,  1817,  the  agents  were 
required  to  transmit  their  accounts  for  settlement 
quarterly.  This  regulation  has  been  generally  com- 
plied with  by  the  agents  since  that  period. 

Treasury  department , 

Fourth  Auditor's  office,  1 &th  Dec.  1818 
(Signed)  CONST.  FREEMAN, 

4th  Auditor .. 

(Xjr\t  appears  probable  that  some  of  those  ba- 
lances on  the  books  do  not  really  exist,  as  stated, 
as  we  see  the  following  in  a New-York  paper. 

[En.  Rf.g. 

The  representatives ^f  Dr  Bullus,  late  navy  agent, 
have  published  a statement  which  contradicts  a late 
report  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  that  he  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  indebted  to  the  govern- 
ment upwards  of  $200,000.  It  appears  from  the 
statement  of  the  representatives,  that  the  actual 
balance  against  Dr.  Bullus,  is  $37,285  41,  which 
sum  they  declare  themselves  ready  to  pay  when 
called  upon. 

Mr.  D.  Ludlow,  junr.  also  states  to  the  public, 
that  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Daniel  Ludlow,  (who  is 
published  by  the  government  as  a delinquent)  were 
settled  many  years  since,  and  that  he  has  in  his  pes 
session  a receipt  in  full. 
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Indian  Trade. 

REPORT  FROM 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 
Department  of  War,  } 
December  5,  1818.  > 


gress;  to  obey  tiie  instructions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment; and  to  grunt  license  to  trade  with  Indians. 
This  ordinance  directed  that  no  license  should  be 
granted  to  foreigners,  and  only  to  citizens  whose 
good  moral  character  should  be  certified  by  the 
Sir — In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  theHouae!  governor  of  a state,  under  the  seal  of  the  stale, 
of  Representatives,  of  the  4th  of  April,  1818,  di- j and  that  bonds  should  be  given  to  conform  to  estab- 
recting  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare  and  re-  lished  regulations.  Licenses  were  granted,  to  con- 
port,  at  their  next  session,  “a  system  providing  for  ; tinue  in  force  for  one  year  only,  and  upon  the  pay- 
the  abolition  of  the  existing  Indian  Trade  Estab-  ment  of  fifty  dollars.  To  trade  without  license  in- 
lishments  of  the  United  States,  and  providing  for  J curved  a penalty  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  for- 
the  opening  of  the  Trade  with  the  Indians  to  I ndi-  feiture  of  goods.  The  superintendents  and  their 
viduals,  under  suitable  regulations,”  I have  the  ho-  deputies  were  prohibited  from  engaging  in  trade; 
nor  to  make  the  following  report;  I The  change  in  the  form  of  the  government,  a 

The  nations  of  Indians  who  inhabit  this  portion  j few  years  after  the  passing  of  this  ordinance,  and 
of  our  continent,  were,  on  its  first  discovery,  in  a j the  debility  into  which  public  allairs  fell,  about  the 
State  of  the  most  perfect  commercial  independence,  termination  cf  the  confederation,  prevented  this 
Their  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  was,  indeed,!  judicious  system  from  being  carried  into  effect, 
very  limited;  but  it  was  commensurate  with  their)  Under  the  present  constitution,  the  subject  of  In- 
wants and  desires.  With  their  rude  implements  of  dian  trade  attracted  the  attention  of  congress,  as 
husbandry,  their  hook,  and  bow,  in  the  construe-  early  as  the  year  1790.  The  system  of  trade  by 
tion  of  which  they  were  well  instructed,  they  drew  licenses  w as  retained:  they  were  directed  to  be 
a scanty,  but  for  them  a sufficient  supply  from  the  ! granted  for  two  years,  by  persons  to  be  appointed- 
soil,  the  water  and  the  forest.  A great  change  has  | by  the  President,  to  applicants  of  good  character, 
since  taken  place,  such  as  appears. to  be  inevitable,  ( who  gave  bonds  to  conform  to  regulations;  andtrad- 
bv  a fixed  law  of  nature,  in  the  intercourse  between  j ing  Without  license  was  subjected  to  a forfeiture  of 
a civilized  and  savage  people.  Helplessness  has  merchandise.  The  act  contains  no  prohibitions  to 


succeeded  independence.  While  their  wants  have 
been  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged,  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  their  more  civilized  neighbors,  their 
knowledge  even  of  their  former  rude  arts  has  been 
lost,  without  acquiring  those  which  are  necessary 
in  their  new'  condition.  The  manufacture  of  the 
axe  and  the  hoe,  by  which  they  now  clear  and  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  and  the  gun  and  ammunition  by 
which  they  take  their  game,  are  far  above  their 
skill;  and  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  present  stock; 
without  a new  supply,  they  would  be  reduced  to 
extreme  want.  On  trade,  then,  with  those  from 
whom  they  can  draw  these  and  other  supplies,  they 
are  wholly  dependent.  We  have  the  exclusive 
right  to  trade  with  those  within  our  limits;  and  cut 
off,  as  the  southern  tribes  are,  by  our  acquisition  in 
the  late  war,  from  intercourse  with  foreigners  on 
the  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  have  the  means, 
by  a proper  extension  of  our  posts  on  the  lakes,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  (to  effect  which, 
measures  have  already  been  taken)  to  enforce  tf- 
fectually,  without  much  additional  expense,  this  im- 
portant right.  The  period  seems  then  to  have  ar- 
rived, to  give  to  our  control  over  the  Indians, 
through  an  exclusive  supply  of  their  wants,  the 
greatest  efficiency;  and  to  promote  theirs  and  our 
interest,  by  a judicious  system  of  trade,  fairly  and 
justly  directed. 

A similar  view  of  this  branch  of  our  trade  seems 
to  have  been  taken  at  an  early  period  by  our  go- 
vernment. It  directed  its  attention  to  this  interest- 
ing and  important  subject,  as  early  as  the  year  1775, 
when  a committee  was  appointed  by  Congress  to 
devise  a plan  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians. 
In  the  next  year  a very  considerable  purchase  of 
goods  was  directed  to  be  made  for  the  Indian  trade; 
and  trade  with  them,  except  under  license  or  bond, 
was  strictly  prohibited.  The  subject  was  frequent- 
ly acted  on  during  the  confederation;  but  no  syste- 
matic effort  was  made  to  regulate  it  till  1786,  when 
an  ordinance  was  passed,  dividing  the  Indian  de- 
partment into  two  districts,  and  appointing  a super- 
intendent, with  a deputy  to  each.  It  was  made  their 
duty  to  execute  such  regulations  as  congress  might 
establish  in  relation  to  Indian  affairs}  to  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  of  War,  through  whom  their 


foreigners,  and  requires  nothing  to  be  paid  for  the 
licenses.  In  the  years  1793  and  1796,  act3  Were! 
passed,  very  similar  iu  their  provisions  to  the  one 
just  recited;  and  in  the  year  1802,  an  act  repealing 
former  acts,  and  which  still  continues  in  force,  was 
passed.  It  inflicts  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  for  trading  without 
license;  and  directs  licenses  to  be  granted  on  bond, 
with  sufficient  security  to  conform  to  law  and  regu- 
lations, without  making  a good  character,  or  citi- 
zenship, a requisite. 

By  an  act  of  1816,  the  last  passed  on  this  sub  ject, 
foreigners  are  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  In- 
dians, except  permitted  by  the  President,  and  un- 
der such  regulations  as  he  should  establish.  In- 
structions have  been  given  under  this  act  to  prohi- 
bit foreigners  from  passing  into  the  Indian  country, 
except  as  boatmen,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
as  interpreters. 

The  system  of  trade  by  public  factors,  now  pro- 
posed to  be  abolished,  commenced  in  the  year 
1796;  but  without  superseding  the  original  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  trade  by  license.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  establish  trading  houses,  and  to 
appoint  an  agent  to  each  house  to  carry  on,  as  the 
act  states,  “a  liberal  trade  with  the  Indians.”  The 
act  appropriated  §150, 000,  as  the  capital  of  this 
trade,  and  the  additional  sum  of  §8,000  annually 
for  the  payment  of  agents  and  clerks;  and  directed 
the  trade  to  be  carried  on,  so  as  not  to  diminish  the 
capital.  It  was  limited  to  two  years;  but  was  by  a 
subsequent  act  continued  in  force  till  1806.  A Su- 
perintendent of  Indians  was  then  appointed;  and 
the  capital  increased  to  §260,000,  and  §13,000  was 
annually  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  superin- 
tendent, agents,  and  clerks;  This  act  was  limited 
to  three  years;  but  afterwards  continued  in  force  till 
1811.  The  capital  was  then  increased  to  §300,000, 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  §19,250  for  the 
payment  of  superintendent,  agents,  and  clerks.  It 
was  limited  to  three  years;  but  has  been  extended 
by  subsequent  acts  to  the  first  of  March  next. 

The  capital  at  present  is  distributed  among*  eight 
trading  houses,  or  factories,  established  at  the  ted 
lowing  places:  Fort  Mitchell;  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs: 


Communications  were  directed  to  be  made  to  con-  jFort  Confederation,  outlie  Tomb igbee;  Fcr^Osa 
Sue.  to  Vox.  XV,  D 
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on  the  Missouri;  Prairedu  Chien,  on  the  Mississip-  • the  Osages  and  the  small  tribes  immediately  west 
pi;  Sulphur  Fork,  on  Red  River;  Green  Bay,  and  j of  the  Missisippi,  those  within  the  limits  of  Illinois, 
Gliicago.  j Indiana,  Ohio,  and  that  part  of  the  Michigan  territo- 

Such  is  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  j ry  east  of  lake  Michigan.  The  latter  comprehends 
of  our  Indian  trade.  It  was  commenced  and  has  all  the  tribes  without  those  limits.  I propose  to 
been  continued  from  motives  both  of  prudence  and  consider  the  system  of  trade  best  calculated  for 
humanity;  and  though  it  may  not  have  fully  realiz- , each  division,  beginning  with  the  former. 


ed  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  it  has  no  doubt 
produced  beneficial  effects.  If  wars  have  not  been 
entirely  prevented  by  it,  they  probably,  without  it, 
would  have  been  more  frequent;  and,  if  the  Indians 
have  made  but  little  advances  in  civilization,  they 
probably  without  it  would  have  made  less.  If  great- 
er effects  have  not  resulted,  it  is  to  be  attributed 
not  to  a w ant  of  dependance  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians on  commercial  supplies,  but  to  defects  in  the 


After  giving  the  subject  that  full  consideration 
which  its  importance  merits,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1786,  with  a few 
additions  and  modifications,  particularly  in  the  ad- 
ministrative part,  so  as  to  adjust  it  to  our  present 
form  of  government,  are,  for  this  division  of  our 
Indian  trade,  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  The 
provisions  of  the  acts  now  in  force,  in  relation  to 
licenses,  are  not  as  well  guarded  or  as  efficient  as 


system  itself,  or  in  its  administration.  Scarcely  any  those  of  the  ordinance  referred  to.  The  introduc- 
attempt  has  been  made  till  lately  to  exclude  fo- ; tion  of  the  factories  seems  to  have  relaxed  the  at- 
reigners,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  has  not  been  i tention  of  government  to  the  system  of  trade  under 
subject  to  those  checks  which  are  necessary  to  ! license.  I would  then  propose  to  assume  the'  pre- 
give  to  it  the  most  salutary  effects.  j visions  of  the  ordinance  referred  to,  as  the  basis  of 

Should  it  bethought  unadvisable  to  continue  the  j a system  to  open  the  trade  with  the  contiguous 
present  trading*  system  by  factories,  by  permitting’ tribes  of  Indians,  to  individual  enterprise.  Instead 
the  act  to  expire,  by  its  limitation,  on  the  first  of  j however,  of  appointing  two  superintendents,  I 
March  next,  it  will  then  of  course  terminate.  In  j would  propose  a superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  to 
Winding  up  its  concerns,  two  points  are  to  be  re-  be  attached  to  the  War  Department,  with  a salary 
garded;  to  sustain  as  little  loss  as  possible;  and  to  ! of  §3,000  per  annum:  the  superintendent  to  be  un- 
withdraw  from  the  trade  gradually,  in  order  that  J der  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  war,  and  to  be 
the  capital  employed  may  be  supplied  from  other j charged,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Pre si- 
sources.  To  effect  both  of  these  objects,  I would  j dent  may  prescribe,  with  the  correspondence,*  su- 
suggest,  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  1811,  as  autho-  perintendence,  and  general  management  of  Indian 
rizes  the  appointment  of  a superintendent  and  fac-  j affairs;  and  to  be  authorized,  with  the  approbation 


tors,  be  continued  in  force  for  one  year;  and  that 
they  be  authorized  to  make  sales,  as  heretofore,  of 
the  goods  and  effects  on  hand,  and  those  which  may 
be  acquired  from  the  Indians. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  trade  should  also 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  exhibit  at  his  office, 
for  inspection,  an  inventory  of  the  stock  in  trade, 
with  the  property  attached  to  the  respective  facto- 
ries; and  he  should  be  directed  to  sell  the  same  on 
the  best  terms  offered,  provided  the  sales  can  be 
effected  at  cost  and  charges.  It  would  be  proper  to 
allow  considerable  credit  upon  approved  bonds  and 
security;  and  the  President  ought  to  be  empower- 
ed to  annex,  as  the  condition  of  the  sale,  if  he  should 
think  it  advisable  to  sell  the  goods  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  place  at  which  the  factory  is  established,  a pro- 
vision that  the  sales  be  effected  within  the  period 
of  one  year.  The  factory  at  Port  Clark,  being  es- 
tablished by  a treaty  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osa- 
ges in  the  year  1808,  must  be  continued  by  the  go- 
vernment, or  sold  out,  subject  to  the  condition 
of  being  continued  so  long  as  the  Indians  may  de- 
sire it.  It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  direct  a 
new  treaty,  resinding,  on  suitable  compensation,  the 
stipulation  referred  to. 

The  establishment  would  by  these  means  termi-, 
nate  gradually,  without  the  hazard  of  any  consider- 
able losses. 

To  provide  for  opening  the  trade  to  individuals, 
under  suitable  regulations,  is  a task  of  much  great- 
er difficulty.  The  vast  extent  of  the  country  in- 
habited by  the  Indians;  and  the  numbers  and  vari- 
ety of  the  tribes,  render  it  impossible  to  apply, 
with  propriety,  any  uniform  system  to  the  whole. 


of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  grant  license  to  trade 
with  the  Indians.  Licenses  to  be  granted  to  citi- 
zens of  good  moral  character,  and  to  continue  in 
force  till  revoked.  A sum  not  less  than  100  dollars, 
nor  more  than  500  dollars  to  be  determined  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President;  to- 
be  paid,  for  the  privilege  of  using  it,  at  the  time  of 
granting  the  license,  and  annually  during  its  con- 
tinuance; and  bonds  with  sufficient  security  to  be 
taken,  to  conform  to  law  and  regulations.  Licen- 
ses to  be  revoked  by  the  President  whenever  he 
may  judge  proper.  To  trade  without  license  to 
be  subject  to  a fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  six  months, 
with  a forfeiture  of  the  goods.  Licenses  to  be 
granted  to  trade  at  specified  places,  to  be  selected 
by  the  applicants,  ami  not  to  be  changed  without 
the  consent  of  the  superintendent.  All  peddling 
and  sales  of  spirituous  liquors  to  be  strictly  prohi- 
bited. Each  trading  house,  or  establishment,  to 
require  a separate  license,  and  books  to  be  kept 
at  the  establishment,  in  which  the  prices  of  the 
goods  sold,  and  the  articles  purchased,  should  be 
regularly  and  fairly  entered,  and  to  be  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Indian  agent,  or 
such  person  as  the  superintendent  may  appoint. 

The  reasons  for  most  of  these  provisions  are  so 
obvious  as  to  require  no  illustration.  They  will 
all  be  passed  over,  accordingly,  without  observa- 
tion, except  the  provision  which  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  sum  for  the  use  of  license,  and 
that  which  requires  the  trading  establishment  to  be 
fixed.  The  former  provision  is  taken  from  the 
ordinance  of  1786,  which  directed  licenses  to  be 


The  various  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  may,!  granted  for  one  year  only,  and  on  payment  of  fifty 
however,  be  comprehended  in  two  classes.  Those  { dollars  to  the  superintendent,  for  the  use  of  the 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  surrounded  by  | United  States;  a sum  nearly  equal  to  that  now  pro- 
our  settlements  and  our  military  posts,  and  who, : posed,  if  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  be  taken 
from  long  intercourse  with  us,  have  become  partial-  j into  consideration. 

ly  civilized;  and  those  more  remote,  who  still  retain ; But  it  will  probably  be  objected,  that  it  is 
their  original  character  and  customs.  In  the  for-  our  interest,  and,  as  we  propose  to  monopolize 
frier  are  comprehended  the  four  southern  tribes,  their  trade,  our  duty  too,  to  furnish  the  Indians 
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with  good3  on  as  moderate  terras  as  possible;  and 
that  the  sura  to  be  paid  for  a license,  by  acting  as 
a duty  on  the  goods  sold  under  it,  will  tend  to  en- 
hance their  price.  In  answer  to  which,  it  may  be 
justly  observed,  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  so  much 
importance  that  they  should  obtain  their  supplies 
for  a fe\v  cents  more  or  less,  as  that  the  trade  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  be  put  effectually  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  protected  against  the  fraud  and  the  violence  to 
which  their  ignorance  and  weakness  would,  with- 
out such  protection,  expose  them,  it  is  this  very 
ignorance  and  weakness  which  render  it  necessary 
for  the  government  to  interfere;  and  if  such  inter- 
ference is  proper  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  rendered  ef- 
fectual. Such  will  be  the  tendency  of  this  provi- 
sion. Its  first  and  obvious  effects  will  be  to  dimi- 
nish more  certainly,  and  with  less  injurious  effect, 
than  any  other  provision  which  can  be  devised,  the 
number  of  traders;  and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
capital  which  each  would  employ.  The  profit  of 
a small  capital  of  a few  hundred  dollars  would 
scarcely  pay  for  the  license;  while  that  on  a large 
one  would  not  be  much  diminished  by  it.  Both  of 
these  effects,  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  tra- 
ders and  the  increase  of  the  capital,  would  add 
greatly  to  the  control  of  the  government  over  the 
trade.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  inspect  the 
conduct,  and  consequently  control  the  actions  of 
the  multitude  of  traders,  with  small  capitals,  dif- 
fused over  the  Indian  country,  and  settled  at  remote  ■ 
and  obscure  places.  The  greatest  vigilance,  on 
the  part  of  the  superintendent  and  his  agents, 
would  be  unequal  to  the  task.  By  diminishing  the 
number,  and  bringing  each  more  permanently  be- 
fore the  view  of  the  government,  a due  inspection 
and  superintendence  becomes  practicable.  Again; 
what  control  can  the  government  have  over  the 
conduct  of  a trader  with  a capital  of  a few  hundred 
dollars  only?  Suppose  he  should  violate  the  express 
injunctions  of  law  and  regulations,  what  serious 
loss  would  lie  sustain  by  the  revocation  of  his  li- 
cense, or  b}r  the  putting  his  bond  in  suit?  To  him 
it  would  be  nothing  to  windup  his  business  and 
give  his  capital  another  direction;  and  as  to  the 
bond,  in  such  disTant  and  obscure  transactions,  he 
might  pretty  safely  calculate  on  escaping  its  penal- 
ty. Very  different  would  be  the  case  wich  the  tra- 
der of  a large  capital.  To  revoke  his  license 
would  oe  a serious  evil,  which  must  subject  him 
to  certain  loss;  and,  should  he  break  the  conditions 
of  his  bond,  he  would  be  much  more  in  danger  of 
feeling  its  penalty.  The  control  of  the  govern- 
ment would  not  only  be  greater  over  such  traders, 
but,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  their  influence 
with  the  Indians  would  have  a more  salutary  direc- 
tion. A war  between  them  and  us  would,  in  all 
cases,  be  injurious,  and,  in  many  cases,  would  be 
ruinous  to  the  trader  of  a large  capital;  but  not  so 
with  one  of  small  capital;  a single  profitable  specu- 
lation may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than  the 
continuance  of  peace.  From  the  effects  of  war  he 
can  as  easily  escape  as  from  the  revocation  of  his 
license,  or  the  penalty  of  his  bond.  Let  the  cha- 
racter of  the  former  be  what  it  may,  lie  must,  from 
interest,  be  the  advocate  of  peace,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  government;  while  the  latter,  un- 
less influenced  bv  virtuous  motives,  would  feel  in 
either  but  little  interest. 

From  the  nature  of  the  trade,  the  more  it  can 
be  concentrated,  provided  there  is  treasonable  com- 
petition, the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indians  and 
ourselves.  The  very  opposite,  it  is  true,  would  be 
"the  fact,  if  they  had  the  capacity  and  intelligence 


to  take  care  of  their  own  interest,  without  our  pro- 
tection; but,  situated  as  they  are,  indefinite  compe- 
tition would  be  no  less  injurious  to  them  than  to 
our  citizens;  and  such  appear  to  be  their  sentiments. 
The  Chickasaws,  in  a late  treaty,  complained  of  the 
injury  which  they  had  sustained  from  pedlars  and 
small  traders;  and  they  had  a stipulation  inserted, 
against  the  granting  of  any  license  trade  with  their 
nation,  as  the  only  effectual  means  which  suggested 
itself  to  prevent  it. 

The  reasons  for  fixing  the  trading  establishments 
are  no  less  strong.  By  rendering  them  stationary, 
and  compelling  the  proprietors  to  keep  books,  con- 
taining regular  entries  of  all  their  sales  and  pur- 
chases, important  checks  will  be  presented  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  exorbitant  charges.  It  will  also 
strongly  tend  to  prevent  collision  between  the  tra- 
ders, and,  consequently,  the  creation  of  parties 
among  the  Indians,  for  or  against  particular  traders; 
a state  of  things  unfriendly  to  their  interest,  and 
dangerous  to  the  poace  of  the  frontier.  Besides, 
the  trading  establishments  being  fixed,  as  they  will 
be,  in  the  most  advantageous  positions,  each  will, 
in  time,  become  the  nucleus  of  Indian  settlements, 
which,  by  giving  greater  density  and  steadiness  to 
their  population,  will  tend  to  introduce  a division 
of  real  property,  and  thus  hasten  their  ultimate 
civilization. 

Such  are  the  provisions  under  which  the  trade 
with  those  tribes  of  Indians  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
I borhood  may  with  safety  and  advantage  be  opened 
to  individual  enterprize.  With  a vigilant  adminis- 
tration, it  will  produce  results  equally  salutary  to 
the  Indians  and  ourselves.  In  fact,  the  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  money,  and  the  prices  of  most  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  trade,  is  so  far  advanced  among 
them,  as  to  guard  them,  to  a considerable  extent, 
against  mere  fraud  and  imposition;  and,  with  the 
control  which  the  government  may  exercise  over 
the  trade  with  them,  they  would  generally  receive 
their  supplies  on  fair  and  moderate  terms.  The 
system  is  not  less  calculated  to  secure  peace.  The 
reg-ular  traders,  who  have  paid  for  the  use  of  their 
licenses,  will  be  the  most  active  to  prevent  vexa- 
tious peddling  and  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors, 
which  are  the  bane  of  the  frontier.  They  will,  be- 
sides, become  the  most  active  promoters  of  industry, 
for  the  almost  total  destruction  of  game  has  rendered 
the  amount  of  peltries  and  furs  of  little  value  in  this 
branch  of  Indian  trade,  and  the  capacity  of  paying 
for  the  goods  purchased  must,  consequently,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  on  the  product  of  the  soil. 
In  fact,  the  neighboring  tribes  are  becoming  daily 
less  warlike,  and  more  helpless  and  dependent  on 
us,  through  their  numerous  wants,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered still  more  pacific  by  the  fear  of  forfeiting 
their  lands  and  annuities.  They  have,  in  a great 
measure,  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  terror,  and  have 
become  that  of  commiseration.  The  time  seems  to 
have  arrived,  when  our  policy  towards  them  should 
undergo  an  important  change.  They  neither  are 
in  fact,  nor  ought  to  he,  considered  as  independent 
nations.  Our  views  of  their  interest,  and  not  their 
own,  ought  to  govern  them.  By  a proper  combina- 
tion of  force  and  persuasion,  of  punishments  and  re- 
gards, they  ought  to  be  brought  within  the  pales  of 
law  and  civilization.  Left  to  themselves,  they  will 
never  reach  that  desirable  condition.  Before  the 
slow  operation  of  reason  and  experience  can  con- 
vince them  of  its  superior  advantages,  they  must  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  mighty  torrent,  of  our  popula- 
tion. Such  small  bodies,  with  savage  customs  and 
character,  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  be  permitted 
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of  civilized  society.  Our  laws  and  manners  ought 
to  supersede  their  present  savage  manners  and  j 
customs.  Beguiling  with  those  most  advanced  in  | 
civilization,  artd  surrounded  by  our  people,  they 
oiightto  be  made  to  contract  their  settlements  with- 1 
in  reasonable  bounds,  with  a distinct  understanding,] 
that  the  United  States  intended  to  make  no  further 
acquisition  of  land  from  them,  and  that  the  settle- 
ments reserved'  are  intended  for  their  permanent 
home.  The  land  ought  to  be  divided  among  fami- } 
lies,  and  the  idea  of  individual  property  in  the  soil 
carefully ■ incplcated.  Their  annuities  would  con- 
stitute an  ample  school  fund,  and  education,  com- 
prehending aS  well  the  common  arts  of  life,  as  read- 
ing, writing-,  and  arithmetic,  ought  not  to  be  left  dis- 
cretionary with  the  parents.  Those  who  might  not 
choos$  to  submit,  ought  to  be  permitted  and  aided 
in  forming  new  settlements  at  a distance  from  ours. 
When  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization,  they 
would  be  permitted  to  participate  in  such  civil  and 
political  rights,  as  the  respective  states  within 
whose  limits  they  are  situated  might  safely  extend 
tq  them,  ft  is  onty  by  causing  our  opinion  of  their  in- 
terest to  prevail,  that  they  can  be  civilized,  and  saved 
from  extinction.  Under  the  present  policy  they  are 
Continually  decreasing  and  degenerating,  notwith- 
standing the  government  has,  under  all  its  adminis-j 
irations,  been  actuated  by  the  most  sincere  desire  to  ! 
promote  their  happiness  and  civilization.  The  fault  j 
has  been,  not  in  the  want  of  zeal,  but  in  the  mode  J 
in  which  it  has  been  atttempted  to  effect  these  desi- } 
rablc  objects.  Thq  Indians  are  not  so  situated 
as  to  leave  it  to  time  and  experience  to  effect  their 
civilization.  By  selecting  prudently  the  occasion 
for  the  change,  by  establishing  a fe  w essential  regu- 
lations, and  by  appointing  persons  to  administer 
them  fairly  and  honestly,  our  efforts  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success.’  $Jor  ought  it  to  be  feared,  that  the 
power  would  be  abused  on  our  part,  for,  in  addition 
to  the  dictates  of  benevolence,  we  have  a strong  in- 
terest in  their  civilization . The  enmity  even  of  the 
frontier  settlers  towards  them,  is  caused  principally 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  present  system;  and,'  un- 
der the  one  which  I have  suggested,  it  will  greatly 
abate,  if  not  entirely  subside;  The  natural  humanity 
and  generosity  of  the  Atfierican  character  would  no 
longer  be  weakened  by  the  disorders  and  savage 
cruelty  to  which  our  frontiers  are  now  exposed. 
A deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,' 
and  a strong  desire  to  arrest  the  current  of  events 
Which!  if  permitted  to  flow  in  their  present  channel, 
must  end  in  the  annihilation  of  those  who  were  once 
the  proprietors  of  this  prosperous  country,  must  be 
my  apology  for  this  digression. 

It  remains  to  consider  in  what  manner  our  trade 
can  be  most  successfully  prosecuted  with  the  numer- 
ous Indian  tribes  who  occupy  the  vast  region  extend- 
ing west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
system  proposed  for  the  partially  civilized  tribes, 
bordering  on  our  settlements,  would  prove  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  this  branch  of  our  Indian  trade. 
It  will  require  a system  of  far  more  energy,  to  effect 
the  great  objects  which  ought  to  be  pursued 
through  it.  : To  establish  a decided  control  over 
the  numerous  and  savage  tribes  within  these  vast  li- 
mits, and  to  give  to  our  trade  with  them  its  utmost 
extension,  are  deemed  to  be  objects  of  great  nation- 
al importance.  It  is  believed,  that  within  our  limits, 
along  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountain,  quite  to  the 
'Mexican  frontier,  is:  the  best  region  for  furs  and 
peltries,  on  this  continent.  With  proper  efforts, 
the  whole  Of  this  Valuable  trade,  extehdlng  quite 
across  to  the  grfeat  western  ocean,  would  in  a few 
years,  be  exclusively  in  our  possession.  To  produce 


these  desirable  results,  foreign  adventurers,  whose 
influence  must  at  all  times  be  hostile  to  our  inter- 
ests, and  dangerous  to  our  peace,  must  be  excluded. 
With  this  view,  and  to  protect  our  own  trade,  means, 
have  been  taken  to  extend  our  military  posts  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Whatever  character  our 
trade  in  that  quarter  may  assume,  the  extension  of 
our  posts,  as  contemplated,  will  be  indispensable  to 
its  enlarged  and  successful  prosecution;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  with  all  the  advantages  which  they  will 
afford,  unless  the  trade  be  properly  and  efficiently 
organized,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  complete,  with 
entire,  success,  with  the  British  companies  on  the 
north,  nor  to  acquire  that  decided  control  over  the 
Indians,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  complete  suc- 
cess. 

In  order  to  have  just  ideas  on  this  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the 
vast  extent  and  remoteness  of  the  region,  over 
which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  our  trade,  but  the 
character  of  the  numerous  tribes,  who  inhabit  it. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  migratory;  in  the  summer 
moving  towards  the  north,  and  in  the  winter  to  the 
south,  jn  pursuit  of  the  Buffaloe,  and  other  game. 
They  are  thus,  in  the  summer,  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  of  the  British  establishment  to  the 
north  of  our  limits,  where,  notwithstanding  our  mi 
litary  posts  and  the  advantage  of  our  position,  much 
of  the  trade  and  influence  over  these  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes  will  centre,  unless  our  means  of  car- 
rying- it  on  should  be  as  well  organized  and  efficient 
as  theirs.  The  difficulty,  though  of  an  opposite 
kind,  is  no  less  considerable  on  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  this  portion  of  our  country.  The  line  be- 
tween us  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico,  is, 
in  its  whole  extent,  a subject  of  discussion;  and, 
even  should  it  be  adjusted,  will  probably,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  be  without  natural  and  visible 
boundaries.  To  a trade  thus  situated,  extending 
over  so  vast  a reg-ion,  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
not  less  warlike  than’  savage,  with  the  competition 
of  powerful  and  long  established  companies  on  one 
side,  and  danger  of  collision  on  the  other,  the  unor- 
ganized efforts  of  individuals,  always  with  jarrilig, 
and  frequently  with  opposing  interests,  appear  to 
be  wholly  inadequate  to  its  successful,  or  safe  pro- 
secution. The  rivalry  of  trade,  which,  in  well  regu- 
lated communities,  gives  the  greatest  prosperity  to 
commerce,  would,  in  these  distant  regions,  beyond 
the  control  of  law,  or  superior  authority,  amongst 
fierce  and  ignorant  savages,  lead  to  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  Each  trader,  or  association  of  tra- 
ders, would  endeavor  to  monopolize  the  trade  with- 
in certain  limits,  and  would  exert  their  cunning  and 
influence  to  render  the  savages  their  partizans,  and 
the  enemies  of  their  rivals  in  trade.  Among  a peo- 
ple at  once  so  fierce  and  so  easily  duped,  the  result 
may  be  readily  anticipated.  A stal  e of  disorder  and 
violence  would  universally  prevail,  equally  unfor- 
tunate to  the  Indians  and  ourselves;  and  which  would 
strongly  tend  to  turn  the  trade,  and  with  it  the  in- 
fluence over  the  Indians,  to  the  well  organized  for- 
eign fur  companies  near  our  limits. 

If  these  Observations  are  correct;  if  the  uncombin- 
ed efforts  of  individuals  are  inadequate  to  a success- 
ful competition  with  the  British  for  companies;  if 
they  will  endanger  our  peace  with  our  southern 
neighbors,  and  lead  to  fierce  and  dangerous  rivalry 
among  themselves,  it  only  remains  to  consider, 
whether  a mode  Can  be  devised  of  carrying  on  this 
branch  of  our  Indian  trade,  which  will  obviate  these 
evils,  and  accomplish  the  desirable  objects  of  giving 
the  greatest  extension  to  it,  accompanied  with  the 
most  efficient  control  over  the  Indians  themselyes. 
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The  united  influence  and  combined  efforts  of  the  sable,  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions,  which 


f\tr  companies  referred  to,  can  be  met  successfully, 
it  is  believed,  only  by  an  equal  concentration  of  in- 
fluence, and  efforts  on  our  part;  the  jealous  rivalry 
of  independent  traders,  with  its  fatal  consequences, 
pan  be  obviated  only  by  removing  the  diversity  of 


require  the  trade  to  be  located,  and  that  regular 
books  of  sales  and  purchases  should  be  kept.  In 
lieu  of  which  provisions,  I would  propose,  that  the 
goods  intended  for  this  branch  of  Indian  trade,  anil 
the  articles  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  Indians, 


interest,  by  which  it  would  be  excited,  and  the  dan- 1 should  be  entered  under  oath,  the  former  w ith  a 
ger  of  collision,  on  our  southern  limits,  by  sub  ject-  j copy  of  the  invoice,  and  the  latter,  with  a statement 
ing  the  trade  completely  to  the  will  and  control  of  of  prices,  with  the  Indian  agent  at  Mackinaw,  St. 
the  government.  The  mode,  then,  which  I would  Louis,  Belle  Point,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  or  Natchi- 
propose,  would  be  to  vest  the  trade  in  a company  tochez,  on  Red  river;  or  such  other  places  as  the 


with  sufficient  capital;  to  be  divided  into  shares  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each;  and  to  be  limited  to  the 
term  of  twenty  years;  to  pay  an  annual  tax  on  its 
subscribed  capital,  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive 
trade,  and  to  be  subject,  in  like  manner,  as  private 
traders,  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed.  It  is  thus  that  most  of  the  evils  to  be 
apprehended  by  leaving  the  trade  open  to  the  com- 
petition of  private  adventurers  would,  it  is  believed, 


President  may  designate. 

The  entry  can  be  made  without  much  inconve- 
nience to  the  trader,  as  the  geography  of  the  country 
is  such,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  trade  to  pass 
bv  one  or  the  other  of  the  points  proposed,  at  each 
of  which  there  is  now  an  agent. 

It  is  believed  that  these  provisions  would  be  as 
effectual  as  any  that  can  be  devised,  short  of  a com- 
pany incorporated  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  proper 


posed  to  the  effects  which  must  flow  from  the  jeal- 
ous rivalry  of  independent  traders,  where  law  and 
authority  cannot  step  in  to  restrain  its  consequences 
within  proper  bounds.  The  Indians  themselves  are 
not  proper  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and  so  far 
from  restraining  the  effects  of  such  rivalry,  they 
would  become  the  instruments  of  the  most  cun- 
ning and  vicious  of  the  traders,  to  wreak  their  ven- 
geance on  such  as  might  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
profits. 

All  which  is  respectfullv  submitted. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  II.  Clay,  &c.  &c. 


Le  Javoided.  The  efforts  of  the  company,  undis-jto  observe,  that  they  are  open  to  the  objections 
turned  by  rival  interests,  would  be  directed  to  es-i  which  have  already  been  stated.  In  fact  they  equal  - 
tablish  its  control  over  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  jly  apply  to  any  system,  so  long  as  the  trade  is  ex* 
— to  exclude  foreign  adventurers,  and  to  give  the 
greatest  degree  of  profit  to  its  trade.  The  success 
of  such  a company,  properly  conducted,  scarcely 
admits  of  a doubt.  Our  position  in  regard  to  this 
trade;  the  facility  which  the  navigation  of  our  great 
and  numerous  rivers  in  that  quarter  would  afford; 
and  the  protection  from  our  military  posts,  would 
speedily  destroy  all  foreign  competition,  and  would, 
in  a few  years,  push  our  trade  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  most  profitable  fur  and  peltry  trade  in  tire 
world  would  be  ours,  accompanied  with  a decided 
influence  over  the  numerous  and  warlike  tribes  in- 
habiting those  extensive  regions.  The  mere  objec- 
tion,  that  it  would  create  a monopoly  ought  not  to 
outweigh  so  many  advantages.  The  trade  with  the 
Indians  lias  never  been  opened,  without  restrictions 
to  our  citizens.  Licenses  from  the  government 
have  at  all  times  been  required,  and  the  government 
has  itself,  through  its  factories,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent, monopolized  the  trade;  and,  by  an  extension 
of  its  capital  only,  might  engross  the  whole  of  it. 

All  of  these  provisions,  however  necessary,  in  the 
Indian  trade,  would  be  absurd  in  any  other  branch 
of  our  commerce.  Besides,  the  profit  of  the  trade 
with  the  Indians,  has,  at  all  times,  been  confined  to 
a few  individuals,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
greater  portion  of  the  community  would  participate 
in  it  by  carrying  it  on  in  the  manner  proposed,  than 
in  any  other  mode.  In  fact,  absurd  as  commercial 
monopoly  would  be,  where  law  and  authority  exist 
to  repress  the  mischievous  effects,  which  might 
spring  from  unbounded  rivalry,  and  to  give  to  such 
rivalry  salutary  consequences;  just  in  the  same  de- 
gree, would  it  be  wise  and  advantageous  to  carry 
on  the  trade  under  consideration  by  an  incorporated 
company.  A nation  discovers  its  wisdom  no  less  in 


Military  Establishment. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  the  Military  Peace 
Establishment  of  the  United  States;  on  a change  in 
the  ration  established  by  laiv;  and  of  a system  for 
the  establishment  of  a Commissariat  for  the  .drmy. 

Department  of  War,  > 
Dec.  11th,  1818.  5 

In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  passed  the  17th  April  last,  direct- 
ing “the  Secretary  of  War  to  report,  at  an  early  pc 
riod  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  whether  any, 
and,  if  any,  what  reduction  may  be  made  in  the  mi- 
litary peace  establishment  of  the  United  States, 
with  safety  to  the  public  service;  and  whether  any* 
and,  if  any,  what  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  ra- 
tion established  by  law,  and  in  the  mode  of  issuing 
the  same;  and  also  to  report  a system  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a commissariat  for  the  army, 


’ I have 

the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report: 

In  order  to  form  a correct  opinion  on  a subject 
departing  from  general  maxims,  where  it  is  no  Ion- 1 involving  so  many  particulars,  as  the  expense  of  our 


ger  wise  to  adhere  to  them,  than  in  an  adherence  to 
them  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  fact  it  evinces 
a greater  effort  of  reason.  The  first  advance  of  a 
nation  is  marked  by  the  establishment  of  maxims, 
which  are  deemed  universal,  but  which  further  ex- 
perience and  reflection  teach  to  be  only  general, 
admitting  of  occasional  modifications  and  excep- 
tions. 

Should  the  House,  however,  not  adopt  these 
views,  hut  prefer  to  open  the  trade  to  the  enter 


military  establishment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  under  distinct  and  proper  heads:  To  as- 
certain, then,  “whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  reduc- 
tions may  be  made  in  the  expenses  of  our  military 
establishment,”  I propose  to  consider  its  number, 
organization,  pay  and  emoluments,  and  administra- 
tion. To  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads  all  of 
its  expenses  may  be  traced;  and,  if  they  are  greater 
than  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  mast  search  for  the 
cause  in  the  improper  extent  of  the  establishment- 


prize  of  single  individuals,  or  such  associations  as  J the  excessive  number  of  officers  in  proportion  to 
might  be  formed  for  the  purpose,  I would  suggest  'the  men — the  extravagance  of  the  pay  or  emolu- 


the  provisions  already  proposed  for  the  trade  with  Jments,  or  the  want  of  proper  responsibility 
the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians,  as  the  most  advi-  economy  in  its  administration 


amt 
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Pursuing’  the  subject  in  the  order  in  which  it  has 
been  stated,  the  first  question  which  offers  itself 
for  consideration,  is,  whether  our  military  estab- 
lishment can  be  reduced  “with  safety  togthe  public 
service,”  or  can  its  expenditures  be,  with  proprie- 
ty, reduced,  by  reducing  the  army  itself.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  viewed  in  the  abstract,  few  questions 
present  so  wide  a field  for  observation,  or  are  so 
well  calculated  to  produce  a great  diversity  of  sen- 
timent, as  the  one  now  proposed.  Considered  as 
an  original  question,  it  would  involve  in  its  discus- 
sion the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  its  ge- 
ographical position  and  character,  the  number  and 
distance  of  our  posts,  and  our  relations  with  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  the  principal  European  powers.  It 
is  conceived,  however,  that  a satisfactory  view  of 
it  may  be  taken,  without  discussing  topics  so  ex- 
tensive and  indefinite. 

The  military  establishments  of  1802  and  1808, 
have  been  admitted,  almost  universally,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently small.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  received  an  en- 
largement from  the  uncertain  state  of  our  foreign 
relations  at  that  time;  but  the  former  was  establish- 
ed at  a period  of  profound  quiet,  (the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.Jefferson’s  administration)  and  was  pro- 
fessedly reduced,  with  a view  to  economy,  to  the 
smallest  number  then  supposed  to  be  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.  Assuming  these  as  a stand- 
ard, and  comparing  the  present  establishment,  (tak- 
ing into  the  comparison  the  increase  of  our  coun- 
try) with  them,  a satisfactory  opinion  maybe  for- 
med oiva  subject,  which  otherwise  might  admit  so 
great  a diversity  of  opinion. 

Our  military  peace  establishment  is  limited,  by 
the  act  of  1815,  passed  at  the  termination  of  the 
late  war,  to  10,000  men.  The  corps  of  engineers 
and  ordnance,  by  that  and  a subsequent  act,  were 
retained  as.  they  then  existed;  and  the  President 
was  directed  to  constitute  the  establishment  of  such 
portions  of  artillery,  infantry,  and  riflemen  as  he 
might  judge  proper.  The  general  order  of  the 
17th  May,  1815,  fixes  the  artillery  at  3,200,  the  light 
artillery  at  660,  the  infantiy  5,440,  and  the  rifle  660 
privates  and  matrosses.  Document  A.  exhibits  a 
statement  of  the  military  establishment,  including 
the  general  staff,  as  at  present  organized;  and  B. 
exhibits  a similar  view  of  those  of  1802  and  1808; 
by  a reference  to  which,  it  will  appear,  that  our 
military  establishments,  at  the  respective  periods, 
taken  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  present  an  agg’re- 
gate  of 3,323,  9,996,  and  12,656.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  establishment  of  1808,  compared  with  the  then 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  the  number 
and  extent  of  military  posts,  is  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  present;  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  France  and  England,  at  that  period, 
renders  the  comparison  not  entirely  just.  Passing, 
then,  that  of  1808,  let  us  compare  the  establishment 
of  1802  with  the  present.  To  form  a correct  com- 
parison, it  will  be  necessary  to  compare  the  capa- 
city and  necessities  of  the  country,  then,  with  those 
of  the  present  time.  Since  that  period,  our  popu- 
lation has  nearly  doubled,  and  our  wealth  more  than 
doubled.  We  have  added  Louisiana  to  our  posses- 
sions, and  with  it  a great  extent  of  frontier,  both 
maritime  and  inland.  With  the  extension  of  our 
frontier,  and  the  increase  of  our  commercial  cities, 
our  military  posts  and  fortifications  have  been  great- 
ly multiplied.  Document  marked  C.  exhibits  the 
number  and  positions  of  posts  in  the  year  1802, *and 
document  D.  those  of  the  present  time;  by  a refer- 
ence to  which,  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  former 
period,  we  had  but  27  posts,  the  most  remote  of 
which  was,  to  the  north,  at  Mackinaw,  and  to  the 


south,  at  Fort  Stoddert,  on  Mobile  river;  but  now 
we  have  73,  which  occupy  a line  of  frontier  propor- 
tionally extended.  On  the  Lakes,  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Arkansaw,  and  Red  River,  our  posts  are 
now,  or  will  be  shortly,  extended,  for  the  protection 
of  our  trade,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  frontiers,  to  Green  Bay,  the  mouths  of  the  St. 
Peters,  and  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  Bellepoint  and 
Natichitoches.  Document  marked  E.  exhibits  a 
statement  of  the  extent  of  the  line  of  our  frontier, 
inland  and  maritime,  with  the  dist  nee  of  some  of 
the  more  remote  posts  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, drawn  up  by  major  Long,  of  the  topographi- 
cal engineers,  from  the  most  approved  maps. 

If,  then,  the  military  establishment  of  1802  be 
assumed  to  be  a small,  as  was  then  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  country,  our  present  establishment, 
when  we  take  into  comparison  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  wealth,  population,  extent  of  territory, 
number  and  distance  of  military  posts,  cannot  be 
pronounced  extravagant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  after 
a fair  and  full  comparison,  that  of  the  former  period 
must,  in  proportion  to  the  necessities  and  capacity 
of  the  country,  be  admitted  to  be  quite  as  large  as 
the  present;  and,  on  the  assumption,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  1802  was  as  small  as  the  public  safety 
would  then  admit,  a reduction  of  the  expense  of  our 
present  establishment  cannot  be  made,  with  safety 
to  the  public  service,  by  reducing  the  army.  In 
coming  to  this  conclusion,  T have  not  overlooked  the 
maxim,  that  a large  standing  army  is  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  and  that  our  ultimate  re- 
liance for  defence,  ought  to  be  on  the  militia.  Its 
most  zealous  advocate  must,  however,  acknowledge, 
that  a standing  army,  to  a limited  extent,  is  necessa- 
ry; and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  any 
should  exist,  but  what  will  equally  prove,  that  the 
present  is  not  too  large.  To  consider  the  present 
army  as  dangerous  to  our  liberty,  partakes,  it  is  con- 
ceived, more  of  timidity  than  wisdom.  Not  to  in- 
sist on  the  character  of  the  officers,  who,  as  a body, 
are  high  minded  and  honorable  men,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  by  education  and  reflection; 
what  well  founded  apprehension  can  there  be  from 
an  establishment  distributed  on  so  extended  a fron- 
tier, with  many  thousand  miles  intervening  between 
the  extreme  points  occupied?  But  the  danger,  it 
may  be  said,  is  not  so  milch  from  its  numbers,  as  a 
spirit,  hostile,  to  liberty,  by  which,  it  is  supposed, 
all  regular  armies  are  actuated-  This  observation 
is  probably  true,  when  applied  to  standing  armies 
collected  into  large  and  powerful  masses;  but,  dis- 
persed as  ours  is,  over  so  vast  a surface,  the  danger, 

I conceive,  is  of  an"  opposite  character,  that  both 
officers  and  soldiers  will  lose  their  military  habits 
and  feelings,  by  sliding  gradually  into  those  pure- 
ly civil. 

I proceed  next  to  consider  whether  any  reduc- 
tion can  be  made  with  propriety  by  changing  the 
organization,  or  by  reducingthe  number  of  officers 
of  the  line,  or  the  staff,  in  proportion  to  the  men. 
It  is  obvious,  that,  as  the  officers  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the 
soldiers,  that  the  pay  of  the  army,  in  relation  to  ag- 
gregate numbers,  must  be  increased  or  diminished, 
in  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  the  former.  It 
is  impossible  to  fix  any  absolute  proportion  between 
officers  and  men,  which  will  suit  every  country  and 
every  service;  and  the  organization  of  different 
countries  and  of  different  periods,  in  the  same  coun- 
try, has,  accordingly,  varied  considerably.  Our, 
present  organization,  <of  which  document  marked 
A.  contains  an  exhibit,  is  probably  as  well,  or  better 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  ouiv  country  and  service. 
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in  v other;  as  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  expe- 1 only  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  army,  by  rendering 
*;  for,  by  a reference  to  document  marked  B.  more  numerous  staff  necessary,  but  it  encreases 

1 be  seen,  that  it  is  nearly  similar,  with  the  J the  price  of  almost  every  article  of  supply,  and 

exception  of  the  general  staff,  in  which  the  present  jthe  difficulty  of  enforcing  a proper  responsibility 
is  more  extensive,  to  the  organization  of  the  mili-  and  economy.  To  an  army  thus  situated,  the  ex- 


is  more  extensive,  to  tne  orgamzauon  oi  me  mm-  w unis  smnueu,  me  ex- 

tary  establishments  of  1802  and  1808.  It  is  believ- 1 penses  and  losses  resulting  from  transportation 
ed  that  the  proportion  of  officers  of  the  line  to  the  j alone  constitutes  a considerable  sum.  Under  the 
inei),  will  require  no  farther  observations.  j best  management,  our  army  must  be  more  expen- 

Xhe  staff,  as  org . lized  bv  the  act  of  the  last  scs-  j sive,  even  were  our  supplies  equally  cheap,  than 
sion,  combines  simplicity  with  efficiency;  and  is  j European  armies  collected  in  large  bodies,  in  the 
considered  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  periods  to  | midst  of  populous  and  wealthy  communities.  These 
which  I have  reference.  In  estimating  the  expen- 1 observations  are  not  made  to  justify  an  improper 
ses  of  the  army,  and  particularly  that  of  the  staff,  the  j management,  or  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  house 
two  most  expensive  branches  of  it,  the  engineer  : from  so  important  a subject,  as  the  expense  of  our 
and  ordnance  departments,,  ought  not  fairly  to  be  1 military  establishment.  They,  in  fact,  ought  to 
included.  Their  duties  are  connected  with  the  per- ! have  an  opposite  effect;  for,  just  in  the  same  pro- 
manent  preparation  and  defence  of  the  country,  j portion  that  it  is  liable  to  be  expensive,  ought  the 
and  have  so  little  reference  to  the  existing  estab-’j  attention  and  effort  of  the  government  to  be  roused 
lishment,  that,  if  the  army  were  reduced  to  a single  to  confine  its  expenses  within  the  most  moderate 
regiment,  no  reduction  could  safely  be  made  in  j limits  which  may  be  practicable, 
either  of  them.  To  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  ! The  next  question  which  presents  itself  for  con- 
duties  of  the  other  branches  of  the  staff*,  and,  con-  j sideration  is,  can  the  expenses  of  our  military  estab- 
sequently,  the  number  of  officers  required,  we  must  j lishment  be  reduced,  without  injury  to  the  public 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  number  of  j service,  by  reducing  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  the 
troops,  but,  what  is  equally  essential,  the  number  of  | officers  and  soldiers?  There  is  no  class  in  the  com- 
posts and  extent  of  country  which  they  occupy,  j munity,  whose  compensation  has  advanced  less. 
Were  our  military  establishment  reduced  one  half,  i since  the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
it  is  obvious,  that,  if  the  same  posts  continued  to ! than  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  our  army, 
be  occupied,  which  now  are,  the  same  number  of.  While  money  has  depreciated  more  rapidly,  than 
officers,  in  the  quartermaster’s,  commissary’s,  pay-  j at  any  other  period,  and  the  price  of  all  of  the  ne- 
master’s,  medical,  and  adjutant  and  inspector  ge-  j cessaries  oi  life  has  advanced  proportionally,  their 
neral’s  departments,  would  be  required.  compensation  has  remained  nearly  stationary.  The 

To  compare  then,  as  is  sometimes  done,  our  staff!  effects  are  severely  felt  by  the  subaltern  officers, 
with  those  of  European  armies,  assembled  in  large  j It  requires  the  most  rigid  economy  for  them  to  sub- 
bodies, is  manifestly  unfair.  The  act' of  the  last  ses- i sist  on  their  pay  and  emoluments.  Documents 
sion,  it  is  believed,  has  made  all  the  reduction,  j marked  F.  and  G.  exhibit  the  pay  and  subsistence 
which  ought  to  be  attempted.  It  has  rendered  the  j during  the  revolution,  and  as  at  present  established; 
staff  efficient  without  making  it  expensive.  Such  i and  document  marked  H.  exhibits  the  allowance  of 
a staff  is  not  only  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  i clothing,  fuel,  forage,  transportation,  quarters. 


hut 

ts  disbursements 


is  also  necessary  to  a proper  economy  J waiters,  stationary,  and  straw,  at  the  termination  of 
ments;  and  should  an  attempt  be  made  Jthe  revolutionary  war;  and  in  1802,  1815,  and  1818% 
at  etrenchment,  by  reducing  the  present  number,  By  a reference  to  those  documents,  it  will  be  seen, 
it  would,  in  its  consequen9es,  probably  prove  waste- 1 that  under  most  of  the  heads,  the  variation  of  the 


ful  and  extravagant. 

In  fact  no  part  of  our  military  organization  re- 


different  periods  has  been  very  small;  and  that,  on 
a comparison  of  the  whole,  the  pay  of  an  officer  is 


quires  more  attention  in  peace  than  the  general  J not  near  equal  now,  if  allowance  is  made  for  the 
staff’.  It  is,  in  every  service,  invariably  the  last  in  | depreciation  of  money,  to  what  it  was  during  the 


attaining  perfection;  and,  if  neglected  in  peace,  revolution.  I will  abstain  from  further  remarks, 
when  there  is  leisure,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  it  must  be  obvious  from  these  statements,  that  tl 
midst  of  the  hurry  anil  bustle  of  war,  to  bring  it  to  ! expense  of  our  military  establishment  cannot  be  ma 


as 

the 


perfection.  It  is  in  peace,  that  it  should  receive  a 
perfect  organization,  and  that  the  officers  should  be 
trained  to  method  and  punctuality,  so  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a war,  instead  of  creating  anew, 
nothing  more  should  be  necessary  than  to  give  to  it 
the  necessary  enlargement.  In  this  country,  parti- 
cularly, the  staff  cannot  be  neglected  with  impuni- 
ty. As  difficult  as  its  operations  are,  in  actual  service, 
every  where,  it  has  here  to  encounter  great  and  pe- 
culiar impediments,  from  the  extent  of  the  country, 
the  badness,  and  frequently  the  want  of  roads,  and 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  calls  which  are  often 
made  on  the  militia.  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  the 
staff,  in  its  present  extent,  was  not  necessary  in 
peace,  it  would,  with  the  view  taken,  be  unwise  to 
lop  off  any  of  its  branches,  which  would  be  neces- 
sary in  actual  service.  With  a defective  staff,  we 
must  carry  on  our  military  operations  under  great 
disadvantages,  and  be  exposed,  particularly  at  the 
commencement  of  a war,  to  great  losses,  embar* 
rassments  and  disasters. 

As  intimately  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  so  many  and 
s.uch  distant  small  posts  us  our  service  requires,  not 


terially  reduced  without  injury  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, by  reducing  the  pay  and 'emoluments  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers. 

It  only  remains  to  consider,  io  relation  to  this 
part  of  the  resolution  of  the  House,  whether  the 
expense  of  our  military  establishment  can  be  reduc- 
ed by  a proper  attention  to  its  administration,  or 
by  a more  rigid  enforcement  of  responsibility  and 
economy.  Our  military  establishment  is  doubtless 
susceptible  of  great  improvement  in  its  administra- 
tion. The  field  is  extensive,  and  the  attention  of 
the  government  has  not  heretofore  been  so  strongly 
directed  towards  it,  as  its  importance  deserves. 
Here  all  savings  are  real  gain,  not  only  in  a monied, 
but  a moral  and  political  point  of  vie  w.  An  ineffi- 
cient administration,  without  economy  or  responsi- 
bility, not  only  exhausts  the  public  resources,  but 
strongly  tends  to  contaminate  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal principles  of  the  officers,  who  are  charged  with 
the  disbursements  of  the  army.  To  introduce, 
however,  a high  state  of  economy  and  responsibili- 
ty in  the  management  of  a subject  so  extensive  and 
complicated  as  our  military  establishment,  is  a task 
of  great  difficulty,  and  requires  not  only  a perfect 
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organization  of  the  department  charged  with  it, , 
but  a continued  energetic  and  judicious  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  and  regulations  established  for  its 
government.  The  organization  is  the  proper 


gives  the  impulse  to  all  its  operations;  and  if  this 
essential  be  withdrawn,  even  for  a few  days,  the 
whole  must  cease  to  act.  No  absolute  standard  can 
be  fixed,  as  it  regards  either  the  quantity  or  qua- 


sphere  of  legislation,  as  the  application  of  the  lawsjlity  of  the  ration.  These  must  vary,  according  to 
and  regulations  is  that  of  administration.  The  for- ' the  habits  and  products  of  different  countries, 
mer  has  done  all,  or  nearly  all  that  can  be  done.  It!  The  great  objects  are,  first  and  mainly,  to  sustain 
is  believed,  that  the  organization  of  the  War  De-!  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  troops;  and  the  next,  to 
partment,  as  well  as  the  general  staff  of  the  army,!  do  it  with  the  least  possible  expense.  The  system 
is  not  susceptible  of  much  improvement.  The  act  [which  effects  these  in  the  greatest  degree,  is  the 
of  the  last  session  regulating  the  staff  has  not  only!  most  perfect.  The  ration,  as  established  by  the 
important  savings,  in  the  expenses  of  the  ar-' act  of  the  16th  March 


made  important 
my,  but  has  given  both  to  the  department  and  the 
staff  a much  more  efficient  organization,  than  they 
ever  before  had.  Every  department  of  the  army, 
charged  with  disbursements,  has  now  a proper  head, 
who,  under  the  laws  and  regulations,  is  responsible 
for  its  administration.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment is  thus  freed  from  detail,  and  has  leisure  to 
inspect  and  control  the  whole  of  the  disbursements. 
Much  time  and  reflection  will  be  required  to  bring 
the  system  into  complete  operation,  and  to  derive 
from  it  all  the  advantages  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  extent  of  the  saving  which  may  re- 
sult from  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  time  and 


1802,  experience  proves  to 
be  ample  in  quantity,  but  not  of  the  quality  best 
calculated  to  secure  either  hea  til  or  economy.  It 
consists  of  eighteen  ounces  of  bread,  or  flour,  one 
pouud  and  a quarter  of  beef,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  pork,  one  gill  of  rum,  brandy  or  whiskey, 
and  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  of  salt,  four  quarts  of 
vinegar,  four  pounds  of  soap,  and  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  candles,  to  every  hundred  rations. 

The  objections  to  it  in  relation  to  the  health  of 
the  army,  are  fully  stated  in  a report  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  the  War  Department,  (marked  I) 
which  I would  respectfully  annex  as  a part  of  this 
report.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject  more  need 


experience;  but,  with  an  attentive  and  vigorous  ad-  not  be  added,  except  to  urge  its  importance,  both 


ministration,  it  doubtless  will  be  considerable.  In 
war,  it  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  enforce  eco- 
nomy and  responsibility;  but  with  a system  well  or- 
ganized, and  with  officers  trained  to  method  and 
punct  uality,  much  of  the  waste  and  frauds,  w hich 
would  otherwise  take  place  in  war,  will  be  pre- 
vented. In  peace  there  can  be  no  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty in  attaining  a high  degree  of  responsibility 
and  economy.  The  mere  monied  responsibilty  or 
that  of  purchases  and  disbursements,  will  be  easily 
enforced.  The  public  now  sustains  much  geater 
losses  in  the  waste  and  improper  use  of  public  pro- 
perty, than  in  its  monied  transactions.  In  our  mi- 


on  the  score  of  humanity  and  policy. 

Our  people,  even  the  poorest,  being  accustomed 
to  a plentiful  mode  of  living,  require,  to  preserve 
their  health,  a continuation,  in  a considerable  de- 
gree, of  the  same  habits  of  life,  in  a camp;  and  a 
sudden  and  great  departure  from  it  subjects  them, 
as  is  proved  by  experience,  to  great  mortality.  Our 
losses,  in  the  late  and  revolutionary  wars,  from  this 
cause,  were  probably  much  greater  than  from  the 
sword.  However  well  qualified  for  war  in  other 
respects,  in  the  mere  capacity  of  bearing  privations, 
we  are  inferior  to  most  nations.  An  American  would 
starve  on  what  a Tartar  would  live  on  with  com- 


Jitary  establishment,  responsibility  in  the  latter  is  fort.  In  fact,  barbarous  and  oppressed  nations  have. 


well  checked,  and  not  badly  enforced.  The  ac- 
counts are  rendered  with  considerable  punctuality, 
and  are  promptly  settled;  and  even  neglect  or 
misapplication  of  public  funds,  by  the  disbursing 
officers,  are  not  often  accompanied  with  ultimate 
lasses,  as  they  are  under  bonds  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Accountability,  as  jt  re- 


in this  particular,  a striking  advantage,  which,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  much  more  than  compensated 
by  the  skill  and  resources  of  a free  and  civilized 
people.  If,  however,  such  a people  want  the  skill 
and  spirit  to  direct  its  resources  to  its  defence,  the 
very  wealth,  by  which  it  ought  to  defend  itself,  be- 
comes the  motive  for  invasion  and  conquest.  Be- 


gards  the  public  property,  is  much  more  difficult,  I sides,  there  is  something  shocking  to  the  feelings. 


and  has  heretofore  been  much  less  complete.  Re- 
turns of  property  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the 
medical  department,  have  rarely  been  required; 
and  even  where  they  have  been,  they  have  not 
been  made  with  punctuality.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  what  the  public  has  sustained  very  considerable 
damage  from  this  want  of  accountability.  Every 
article  of  public  property,  even  the  smallest,  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  in  charge  of  some  person,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  it.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
attain  this  deg*ree  of  perfection;  but  it  is  hoped  by 
making  each  of  the  subordinate  departments  of  the 
War  Department  liable  for  the  property  in  its 


that,  in  a country  of  plenty  beyond  all  others,  in  a 
couutry  which  ordinarily  is  so  careful  of  the  happi- 
ness and  life  of  the  meanest  of  its  citizens,  its  brave 
defenders,  who  are  not  only  ready,  but  anxious  to 
expose  their  lives  for  the  safety  and  glory  of  their 
country,  should,  through  a defective  system  of  sup- 
ply, be  permitted  almost  to  starve,  or  to  perish  by 
the  poison  of  unwholesome  food,  as  has  frequently 
been  the  case.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  these 
considerations  are  not  sufficient  to  excite  the  most 
anxious  care  on  this  subject,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  nothing  adds  more  to  the  expense  of  mili- 
tary operations,  or  exposes  more  to  its  disasters. 


charge,  a very  considerable  improvement  and  re- [than  the  sickness  and  mortality  which  result  from 
duction  of  expenses  will  be  made.  defective  or  unwholesome  supplies.  Impressed 

On  the  quality  of  the  ration,  and  the  system  of  ! with  this  view  of  the  subject,  considerable  changes 
supplying  and  issuing  it,  which  I propose  next  to ! have  been  made  in  the  ration,  under  the  authority 
consider,  the  health,  comfort  and  efficiency  of  the*  of  the  8th  section  of  the  act  regulating  the  staff' of 
army  mainly  depend.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  [the  army,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
bestowed  on  these  important  subjects;  for,  let  the|  The  vegetable  part  of  the  ration  has  been  much  in- 
military  system  be  ever  so  perfect  in  oth6r  particu-j  creased.  Twice  a week,  a half  allowance  of  meat, 
lars,  any  considerable  deficiency  in  these  must  in;  with  a suitable  quantity  of  peas  or  beans,  is  direct-, 
all  great  military  operations,  expose  an  army  to  the!  edto  be  issued.  Fresh  meat  has  also  been  substi- 
gTeatest  disasters.  All  human  efforts  must,  of  ne-  tuted,  twice  a week  for  salted.  In  the  southern  di- 
cessity,  be  limited  by  the  means  of  sustenance,  [ vision,  bacon  and  kiln  dried  indian  corn  meal  have 
Food  sustains  the  immense  macliinery  of  war,  and,  been,  to  a certain  extent,  substituted  for  pork  and 
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wheat  flour.  In  addition,  orders  have  been  given  dent  to  appoint  the  assistant  commissaries,  ei- 
at  all  the  permanent  posts,  where  it  can  be  done,  ther  from  the  line,  or  citizens.  When  the  as, 
to  cultivate  a sufficient  supply  of  ordinary  garden  sistant  commissary  is  not  taken  from  the  line,  to 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  troops;  and,  at  the  ' make  his  pay  equal  to  that  of  a subaltern  appointed 
posts  remote  from  the  settled  parts  of  the  country, ' from  the  line,  it  ought  to  be  $50  per  month,  with 
the  order  is  extended  to  the  cultivation  of  corn, ! two  rations  a day.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  de- 
andto  the  supply  of  the  meat  part  of  the  ration,  j puty  commissaries  to  perform  such  service  as  the 
both  t ■ avoid  the  expense  of  distant  and  expensive  commissary  general  might  prescribe,  and  particular- 
transportation,  and  to  secure,  at  all  times,  a supply  I ly  to  inspect  the  principal  depots,  and,  in  cases  of 


within  the  posts  themselves. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  I am  of  opinion,  the 
spirit  part  of  the  ration,  as  a regular  issue,  ought 
to  be  dispensed  with;  and  such  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  army.  It  both 
produces  and  perpetuates  habits  of  intemperance, 
destructive  alike  to  the  health  and  moral  and  phy- 
sical energy  of  the  soldiers.  The  spirits  ought  to 
be  placed  in  depot,  and  be  issued  occasionally,  un- 
der the  discretion  of  the  commander.  Thus  used, 
its  noxious  effects  would  be  avoided,  and  the  troops, 
when  great  efforts  were  necessary,  would,  by  a ju- 
dicious use,  derive  important  benefits  from  it.  Mo- 
lasses, beer,  and  cider,  according  to  circumstances, 
might  be  used  as  substitutes.  The  substitution  of 
bacon  and  kiln-dried  corn  meal,  in  the  southern 
division,  will  have,  it  is  believed,  valuable  effects.  I established.  The  ordinary  supplies  ought  to  be  bj 
They  are  both  much  more  congenial  to  the  habits . contract  on  public  proposals.  By  a judicious  coi- 
of  the  people  in  that  section  of  our  country.  Corn  i lection  of  provisions  at  proper  depots,  combined 
meal  has  another,  and,  in  my  opinion,  great  and  al-  j with  an  active  and  energetic  system  of  transport; 
most  decisive  advantage;  it  requires  so  little  art  to  tion,  it  w»uld  be  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  any 
prepare  it  for  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  good  j other  mode  of  purchasing.  To  provide,  however, 
bread  of  wheat  flour,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  for  contingencies,  the  purchasing  department  ought 

to  make  bad  of  that  oflndian  corn.  Besides,  wheat  1 

js  much  more  liable  to  be  damaged  than  the  Indian 


necessity,  to  make  the  necessary  purchases.  When 
a suitable  subaltern  cannot  be  had,  or  when  his  ser- 
vices are  necessary  in  the  line,  the  power  proposed 
to  be  vested  in  the  President,  to  select  from  citi- 
zens, would  be  important.  It  is  not  believed  that 
any  other  alteration  would  be  necessary  in  peace; 
but  the  system  would  require  great  enlargement  ia 
war,  to  render  it  sufficiently  energetic  to  meet  the 
many  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the  operations  of  war. 

It  would  then  be  necessary  to  divide  the  system 
into  two  divisions,  one  for  purchasing  and  the  othe;» 
for  issuing  of  rations,  with  as  many  deputy  commis- 
saries of  purchases  and  issues,  as  there  may  be- 
armies  and  military  districts,  to  whom  ought  to  be 
added  a suitable  number  of  assistants.  The  basis  of 


eorn,  for  the  latter  is  better  protected  against  dis- 
ease and  the  effects  of  bad  seasons  in  time  of  har- 
vest than  any  other  grain;  and,  when  injured,  the 
good  is  easily  separated  from  the  bad.  Experience 
proves  it  to  be  not  less  nutricious  than  wheat  or 
any  other  grain.  Parched  corn  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  an  Indian  warrior;  and  such  are  its  nu- 
tricious  qualities,  that  they  can  support  long*  and 
fatiguing  marches  on  it  alone. 


to  be  efficiently  organized,  and  a branch  of  it,  as  al- 
ready stated,  attached  to  each  army,  and  military 
department.  As  it  is  the  means  to  be  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  necessity,  it  ought  to  possess  those  high 
and  discretionary  powers,  which  do  not  admit  of 
exact  control.  It  is  in  its  nature  liable  to  many  a- 
buses,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  great,  more 
efficient  regulations  and  checks  are  required  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  general  staff. 

The  defects  of  the  mere  contract  system  are  so 
universally  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  expe 


I next  proceed  to  consider  the  system  of  supply-  rienced  its  operation  in  the  late  war,  that  it  cannot 
mg  the  army  with  provisions,  or  the  establishment  be  necessary  to  make  many  observations  in  relatior 


of  a commissariat,  and  as  they  are  connected  in  their 
nature,  1 propose  to  consider  that  part  of  the  reso- 
lution in  relation  to  a commissariat,  and  the  mode 
of  issuing  the  rations,  at  the  same  time. 

The  system  established,  at  the  last  session,  will, 
in  time  of  peace,  be  adequate  to  the  cheap  and  cer- 
tain supply  of  the  army.  The  act  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a commissary  general,  and  as  many 


to  it.  Nothing  can  appear  more  absurd,  than  that 
the  success  of  tire  most  important  military  relations, 
on  which  the  very  fate  of  the  country  may  depend, 
should,  ultimately,  rest  on  men,  who  are  subject 
to  no  military  responsibility,  and  on  whom  there  is 
no  other  hold  than  the  penalty  of  a bond.  When 
we  add  to  this  observation  that  it  is  often  tbe  inter- 
est of  a contractor  to  fail,  at  the  most  critical  junc- 
assistants  as  the  service  may  require,  and  authoriz-  j ture,  when  the  means  of 'supply  become  the  mos  . 
esthe  President  to  assign  to  them  their  duties  in  j expensive,  it  seems  strange  that  the  system  should 
purchasing  and  issuing  rations.  It  also  directs,  that  j have  been  continued  for  a single  campaign.  It  may 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  army  should  be  pur-  [ be  said,  that,  when  the  contractor  fails,  the  corn- 
chased  on  contracts  to  be  made  by  the  commissary  j mander  has  a right  to  purchase  at  his  risk,  by  which 
general,  and  to  be  delivered,  on  inspection,  in  the  ' the  disasters,  which  naturally  result  from  a failure, 
bulk,  at  such  places  as  shall  be  stipulated  in  the  i may  be  avoided.  The  observation  is  more  specious 
contract.  Document  marked  J.  contain*  the  rules 1 than  solid.  If  on  failure  of  the  contractor  there  e>- 
and  regulations  which  have  been  established  by  or- i isted  a well  organized  system  for  purchasing  the 
der  of  the  President,  and  presents  the  operation  supplies,  there  would  be  some  truth  in  it:  but  with- 
of  the  system  in  detail.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  as  out  such  a system,  without  depots  of  provisions* 
well  guarded  against  fraud,  as  any  other  depart-  and  with  the  funds  intended  for  the  supply  of  the. 
ment  of  our  military  supplies;  and,  judging  from  army,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  his 
the  contracts  already  formed  under  it,  will,  when  I failure  must  generally  be  fatal  to  a campaign.  It  is 
improved  by  experience,  probably  make  a very  j believed  that  a well  organized  commissariat,  whose 
considerable  saving.  It  would  improve  the  system,  ordinary  supplies  are  obtained  by  contract  founded 
to  authorize  the  appointment  of  two  deputy  com-  on  public  notice,  possesses  (besides  these  peculiar  to 
missaries,  one  for  each  division,  with  the  pay,  rank,  itself)  all  the  advantages  fairlvattri butablc  to  the  sy  s- 
and  emoluments,  of  major  of  infantry,  to  be  taken  tern  of  issuing  rations  by  contract.  It  is  equally 
from  the  line  or  from  citizens,  and  so  to  amend  the  guarded  against  fraud,  and  its  purchases  can  be 


act  of  the  last  session,  as  to  authorize  the  Prcsi- , made  on  terms  more  advantageous.. 

Strp.  to  Vox.  XV.  E 


A considers- 
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ble  objection  to  the  system  of  issuing  the  ration  by < was  estimated  that  there  was  a balance  of  §15,000, 


contract,  is,  that  the  merchants  and  capitalists  are 
deterred  from  bidding’,  by  the  hazard  of  issuing  the 
ration;  and  thus  the  sphere  of  competition  is  con- 
tracted, and  the  contracts  for  supplying  the  army 
often  thrown  into  the  hands  of  adventurers.  This 
objection  is  avoided  under  the  present  system,  by 
which  the  nation  will  be  cheaply  supplied,  and  the 
danger  of  failure  almost  wholly  removed. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 


Army,  Fortifications,  &c. 

REPORT  FROM  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Department  of  War,  0 
December  19,  1818.  5 

Sir — I have  received  your  three  letters  of  the 
16tli  and  17th  inst.  in  relation  to  the  estimates  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  year  1819;  in  answer 
respectfully  submit  for  the  considera 


which,  added  to  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  viz.  §15,000,  makes  §30,000  as  applica- 
ble to  the  service  of  this  year;  in  addition  to  which, 
there  was  transferred  to  this  item,  by  order  of  the 
President,  during  the  present  year,  the  sum  of  §50, 
000.  The  disbursements  in  the  medical  and  hos- 
pital department  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  §70, 
000  during  the  present  year. 

By  the  statement  from  the  Ordnance  Department, 
marked  G.  it  will  appear  that  no  new  contract  has 
been  made,  during  the  present  year,  for  cannon, 
except  with  Wirt  and  Clark;  and  consequently,  the 
estimates  under  that  item  are  on  account  of  old  con- 
tracts; and  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  engage- 
ments under  them.  It  will  also  appear,  that  the 
sum  of  §70,000  instead  of  §50,000  will  be  required 
for  the  arsenal  at  Augusta.  The  estimate  for  the 
arsenal  at  Frankfort,  is  to  complete  the  works  com- 
menced there. 

The  appropriations  already  made,  of  §200,000 


to  which,  l 

tion  of  the  committee  the  reports  and  statements,  on  account  of  subsistence, -and  50,000  for  arrear- 
on  which  the  estimates  were  formed.  It  is  believ-  j 
ed  that  they  will  afford  a much  fuller  and  more 
satisfactory  view,  of  the  reasons  which  governed 
the  Department,  in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
respective  appropriations  which  have  been  asked 
for,  than  could  be  presented  within  the  ordinary 
limits  of  a letter.  The  documents  are  so  volumi- 
nous; that,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  copying,  I have 
transmitted  the  originals;  and  I must  request  you 
to  treturn  them,  after  the  committee  shall  have 
done  with  them.  Should  it  be  thought  advisable 
to  lay  any  part  of  them  before  the  House,  they  can 
be  copied  for  that  purpose. 

Under  the  head  of  pay  of  the  army,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  a probable  balance;  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  of  about  §300,000,  and,  consequently,  that 
sum  may  be  deducted  from  the  appropriation  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

Orders  have  been  given  to  suspend  the  works  at 
Rouse’s  Point,  until  the  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Lower  Canada  shall  be  determined. 

The  sum  of  § :00,000,  which  was  estimated  for  it, 
will  probably  not  be  required;  and  may  be  omitted 
in  the  appropriation  for  foi’tifications 

Since  the  estimates  were  formed,  the  contracts 
under  the  new  system  for  supplying  the  army  with 
provisions,  after  the  first  of  June  next,  have  been 
completed;  and,  it  is  ascertained,  that  a reduction 
may  be  made  under  the  head  of  subsistence.  The 
contract  system  will  terminate  on  the  1st  of  June 
next.  To  complete  the  deliveries  under  the  pre- 
sent contracts,  until  that  time,  will  probably  require 
the  sum  of  §303,441;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
expense  of  subsistence,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1819, 
at  which  time  the  system  of  supplying  the  army 
by  commissaries  will  commence,  until  the  1st  of 
June,  1820,  cannot  exceed  §503,700;  but,  as  four 
fifths  of  the  rations  will  be  required,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contracts,  to  be  delivered,  between  the  1st 
of  June,  1819,  and  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  the  sum 
of  §403,160,  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  deliver- 
ies in  1819;  and,  consequently,  the  whole  appropri- 
ation required  for  the  next  year,  under  this  head, 
will  be  §706,601,  instead  of  §853,125,  the  sum  start 
ed  in  the  estimate. 

On  a review  of  the  estimate  for  clothing,  it  is 
believed  that  the  sum  of  §400,000  will  be  ample; 
and,  consequently,  §30,000  may  be  subtracted  from 
the  estimate. 


ages  for  holding  Indian  treaties,  will,  of  course,  be 
deducted^  from  their  respective  items,  in  the  gene- 
ral appropriation. 

There,  will  probably  be  a balance  under  the 
head  of  bounties  and  premiums,  of  near  §30,000, 
which  sum  will  be  applicable  to  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  may  be  taken  from  the  sum  con- 
tained in  the  estimates. 

The  appropriations  made  for  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  army,  for  the  year  1818,  amounted  to 
§3,599,245;  which,  of  course,  excludes  the  dis- 
bursements for  fortifications  and  ordnance,  which 
are  of  a permanent  nature.  The  appropriation  ask- 
ed for  the  current  expenses  of  the  year  1819,  ex- 
cluding the  same  disbursements  and  estimating  the 
expense  of  subsistence,  under  the  new  system  of 
supplying  the  army,  for  seven  months  only,  (viz. 
from  the  1st  of  June,  1819,  until  the  1st  of  January, 
1820)  amounts  to  §3,077,789;  making  a difference 
of  §521,456. 

The  estimates  have  been  formed  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  our  military  establishment  being  full;  which, 
in  that  case,  would  consist  of  12,656  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians  and  privates. 

If  further  information  should  be  required,  it  will 
afford  me  pleasure  to  give  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  R.  M.  Johnson,  Chairman,  8tc. 

Engineer  department,  October  1?,  1 818. 

Sir — Agreeably  to  your  orders  of  29tli  August, 
5th  and  25th  of  September,  I have  the  honor  to 
present  the  subjoined  report  and  estimates  of  the 
sums  which  will  be  required  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  engineer  department,  for  the  year  1819,  com- 
prising the  following  heads  and  amounts: 
Fortifications,  as  per  statement  and  sche-  *' 

dule  A,  §838,000  00 


Military  Academy, 
Engineer  office, 
Arrearages, 

Survey  of  western  waters. 


B, 

C, 

D, 

E, 


35,640  00 
3,990  00 
3,440  00 
6,500  00 

887,570  00 


Total  amount  of  dollars, 

[A.] 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  War  Department; 
Document  marked  E.  will  show  on  what  ground  i that  the  fortifications  which  may  hereafter  be  con- 
the  sum  of  §5O,G00  is  asked  for  the  medical  andlstructed  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  fron- 
hospital  department . On  the  1st  of  January  last  it  {tiers,  shall  be  permanent  works,  and  of  dimensions 
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adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  positions  or  passes  The  contracts  are  made  for  the  foundation  of  the 
which  they  may  occupy.  .This  mode  of  construe-  work  uponthe  Rip  Rap  Shoal,  and  for  Old  Point  Com- 
tion  is  the  best  calculated  to  secure  the  object  for  I fort:  the  work  at  the  former  place  is  progressing— 
which  fortifications  are  erected  upon  the  extreme  about  two  millions  of  brick,  and  about  twenty  thou- 
sea  coast  of  the  Union,  namely,  to  protect  the  im-l  sand  perch  of  building  stone,  are  collected  at  Old 
portant  and  valuable  points;  it  is  also  true  economy.;  Point  Comfort,  under  the  care  of  an  officer  of  en 
The  expense,  once  incurred  upon  the  above  prin-  gineers.  The  work  at  this  position  will  commence 


ciple,  will  not  require  to  be  repeated  An  impor 
tant  variation,  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  dis 


next  spring;  of  the  other  contemplated  works  in 
Chesapeake  Bay,  between  the  Middle  Ground  and 


, ...  0 r~  — www. ....  ...... 

bursement  on  account  of  fortifications,  has  also  been  Horse  Shoe,  or  Fork  river,  St.  Man’s  and  Balti- 


commenced,  by  ordwr  of  the  War  Department,  to 
wit:  in  lieu  of  the  common  mode  of  purchasing 
materials,  and  hiring  artizans  to  put  them  together 
in  the  works,  the  whole  works  are  to'  be  contracted 
for,  to  be  erected  and  finished  for  a specified  sum; 
the  contractors  furnishing  every  material  and  work- 
manship, sufficient  bonds  being  taken  to  ensure  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  contract,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  officer  of  engineers.  In 
relation  to  the  foregoing  principles,  the  following 
works  are  to  be  constructed,  viz:  On  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  frontier,  at  (No.  1)  Barataria,  on  the  west 
end  of  Grand  Terrce,  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Barataria  baj^;  (No.  2,)  Placquemine  turn,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  river,  sixty  miles  be- 
low New-Orleans,  (No.  3,)  Bayou  Bien  Venue, 
near  lake  Borgne,  covering  the  approach  to  New 

Orleans,  through  that  lake. 

No.  4,  C ci  VIenteur.  £ These  two  works  are  to  be 
No.  5,  Regolets.  3 upon  the  margin  of  the 
passes  into  Lake  P©n- 
chartrain,  to  cover  the 
approach  to  the  rear  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the 
country  above. 

These  two  works  com- 
mand the  entrance  into 
Mobile  bay. 

The  whole  expense  of  these  works  will  be  three 
milUfms  of  dollars.  Of  the  above  mentioned,  the 
most  important  have  been  contracted  for,  to  wit, 
Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  These  four  works  will  cost 
§1,800,000,  and  are  to  be  completed  within  four 
years. 

Dauphin  island,  §632,000,  to  mount  118  cannon. 

Mobile  point,  632,000,  do.  118  do. 

Rigolet,  268,000,  do.  64  do. 

Chef  Menteur,  268,000,  do.  64  do. 


No.  6,  Mobile  Point,  P 
No.  7,  Dauphin  Island.  3 


more,  I refer  to  the  report  upon  that  subject,  made 
by  the  board  of  engineers. 

DELAWARE  BAT. 

The  key  to  the  water  approach  by  this  bay,  is  the 
Pea  Patch:  an  enclosed  work  has  been  recommend- 
ed and  adopted  for  this  position,  to  mount  120  can- 
non, which  will  cost  §300  000.  For  the  year  1819, 
I recommend  that  §100,000  be  appropriated  from 
the  fund  on  hand,  and  from  what  may  be  appropri- 
ated. The  work  is  progressing,  under  the  direction 
of  an  officer  of  engineers,  who  will  have  completed 
the  foundation  of  this  work  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  The  foundation  is  altogether  of  niles,  the 
Pea  Patch  being  an  island  of  soft  mud.  Stone  are 
collecting  to  commence  the  superstructure  of  this 
work  at  the  opening  of  the  next  spring.  To  com- 
plete the  defence  of  this  pass,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ocupy  with  works  the  shoals  of  the  adjacent  Del- 
aware and  New  Jersey  shores,  and,  to  aid  the  whole, 
two  steam  batteries  will  be  requisite.  As  this  part 
of  the  plan  is  not  yet  mature,  I shall  not  recommend 
any  further  appropriation  for  this  pass  for  the  year 
1819.  3 

XEW-YORK  HARBOUR. 

The  only  work  now  progressing  in  this  harbour, 
is  a castellated  tower,  building  at  the  narrows,  upon 
Hendrick’s  reef;  it  will  mount  96  cannon,  and  will 
cost  §275,000;  it  is  more  than  half  finished,  and 
can  be  completed  in  the  year  1819,  and  will  require 
§110,000  to  be  appropriated.  The  other  positions 
which  must  of  necessity  be  occupied,  to  complete 
the  defence  of  New  York,  are,  1st.  Sandy  Hook,  2d. 
Staten-  Island,  3d.  west  end  of  Long  Island,  4tb. 
Brooklyn  Heights,  and  5th.  Frog  Point,  near  the 
Sound.  The  estimates  for  these  works  not  being 
completed,  I shall  not  recommend  any  specific  ap- 
propriation for  them. 

LAKE  CHAttPLAIX. 


Total  amount,  §1,800,000  364  cannon. 

Consequently,  for  the  year  1819,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  appropriate,  for  these  four  works,  from  the 
fund  on  hand,  and  which  may  be  appropriated, 
§450,000.  Two  of  the  contractors  for  the  above 
have  left  the  Atlantic  states,  with  artizans,  and  car- 
goes of  materials,  to  commence  the  works,  in  the 
ensuing  December,  under  the  direction  of  officers 
in  the  corps  of  engineers. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY. 

The  fortifications  to  be  constructed  at  this  im- 
portant estuary,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the , which 

disembogue  into  the  bay,  are  depending  upon  some 
contingencies  not  yet  adjusted:  they  have,  however, 
been  so  far  settled  as  to  enable  the  government  to 
determine  to  fortify  the  entrance  into  Hampton 
Roads,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  upon  the  Rip  Rap 
Shoal.  The  work  contemplated  for  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, is  to  mount  250  cannon,  and  the  one  upon  the 
Rip  Rap  Shoal,  to  mount  25 J cannon.  These  ex- 
tensive works  will  cost  about  §3,000,000.  The 
contracts  entered  into  will  require  an  appropriation 
for  tiie  year  1819,  from  the  fund  on  hand,  and  from 
what  may  be  appropriated,  amounting  t©  §330,000. 


The  position  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  occupy  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  Lake, 
are  Rouse’s  and  Island  Points,  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  whole  of  these  works  be 
ing  contemplated  to  withstand  a siege,  and  will 
mount  nearly  300  pieces  of  cannon.  For  these 
works,  for  the  year  1819,  I recommend  that  §200- 

000  be  appropriated.  The  works  have  been  com- 
menced under  the  direction  of  an  engineer  officer, 
and  are  now  progressing.  I do  not  at  this  time  re- 
commend any  appropriation  for  the  positions  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island,  Rhode  Island, 
Boston,  Portsmouth,  Portland,  or  Penobscot  har- 
bors, or  for  those  positions  which  are  south  of  Che- 
sapeake Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  frontier;  because  the 
board  of  engineers  have  not  yet.  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  and  report  in  relation  to  them. 

The  following  statement  and  recapitulation  of  the 
foregoing  items  will  show  that  it  will  be  necessary 

1 to  appropriate  §838,000,  for  fortifications,  for  the 
j year  1819,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended  fund  which 
j will  be  on  hand  31st  Dec.  3 818.  The  reason  win 

j this  unexpended  balance  remains  on  hand  will  Li 
j obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  works  cotv 
' template  d,  when  the  last  appropriation*  was  made. 
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have  not  been  commenced,  because  the  plans  of 
them  were  not  fully  determined  upon  until  late  in 


the  current  year,  to  wit: 

Gulf  of  Mexico  frontier  $450,000 
Chesapeake  Bay  330,000 

Delaware  Bay  100,000 

New  York  Ifarbo'r  110,00Q 

Lake  Champlain  200,000 


r- 1,190,000  00 

To  which  sum  I add  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
joined stajtement,(  1,438,000)  which 
difference  will  be  required  for  such 
new  works  as  may  be  adopted  from 
the  surveys  which  are  now  making1, 

- ' and  the  contingencies  attending  the 

same  248,000  00 


$1,438,000  00 

Pkatemeni  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  Fortification 
Fund . 

On  hand  16th  April,  1818  $1,038,289  82 

Amount  expended  to  6th 
Oct.  1818,  as  pey  re- 
port F $363,030  00 

Amount  that  will  proba- 
bly be  expended  on 
the  31st  Dec.  1818  75,259  92 

r-r  438,289  92 

Amount  of  fortification  fund  on  hand,  | 

unexpended,  31st  Dec.  1813,  600,000  00 

To  this  sum  I add  the  amount  which 
is  recommended  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  year  1819.  838  000  00 


$1,438,000  00 


[B.] 

fistbnate  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to  be  made  at 
the  Military  Academy,  in  the  year  1819. 


For  quarters  for  the  superintendent  5,000 

Four  houses  for  professors  and  teachers  at 

$3,900  each  15,600 

Stationery  2,000 

Books  and  library  2,000 

Fuel  for  80  cadets*  rooms,  940  cords. 

For  the  staff,  steward,  offices, 
jbombardiers  and  guard  700 


l,640’cords,at$5  1-2 
& 1-2  for  distributing  9,840 
Impairs  - 2,000 

Contingencies  3,000 


39,440 

Amount  of  fund  on  hand  loth 

April,  1818  $9,591  14 

Probable  expenditure  to  31st 
Dec,  18j8  5,791  14 

3,800 


Amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  year  1819  $35,646 

N.  B.  The  two  first  items  in  the  above  estimate 
for  the  military  academy,  amounting  to  $20,600,  are 
for  buildings  long  since  contemplated.  They  are 
required  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the 
officers  of  that  institution.  The  existing  buildings 
ylo  not  afford  the  room  required.  As  the  buildings 
will  be  of  a permanent  structure,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  current  annual  expense  of  the  academy  will 
be  reduced  to  $18,  840. 


Estimate  of  the  expense  of  an  office  for  the  Engineer 
Department,  for  the  year  1819. 

Rent  of  an  office  until  1st  of  June,  1819, 
four  rooms:  one  for  the  chief  engineer; 
one  for  the  clerks;  one  for  maps,  plans, 
books,  &c.  and  one  for  drawing  $ 200  ■00i 

Hire  for  two  clerks,  $1,000,  and  $1,200  2,200  00 

Fuel  for  7 months  336  00 

Books,  maps,  and  stationery  1,000  00 

Advertisements  254  00 


' $3,990  00 

[D.] 

Estimate  of  arrearages,  in  forming  the  Engineer  De- 
partment at  Washington. 

Office  rent  $ 120  00 

Clerk  hire,  8 months  at  $90  720  00 

For  the  purchase  of  maps,  charts,  and  plans, 

by  order  of  the  War  Department  2,000  00 

Stationery,  tables,  chairs,  drawing  boards, 

advertisements,  &c.  600  00 


$ 3,440  00 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  making  a survey  of  the  wa- 
ter courses  tributary  to,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
also  of  those  tributary  to  the  same  nver,  and  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  riven. 

For  a small  steam  boat,  to  draw  18  inches 
of  water,  with  the  requisite  equip- 
ment for  the  voyage  $ 5,000  00 

For  astronomical  andgsurv^ying  instru- 
ments, and  stationery  1,000  00 

‘Contingencies  500  00 

$ 6,500  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  G.  SWIFT,  Chief  Engineer, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War. 


Affair  of  the  Chehaw  Village. 

We  had,  during  the  last  summer,  several  accounts 
of  the  unfortunate  expedition  in  which  the  Chehaw 
Village  was  destroyed.  The  account  of  it  given  by 
the  Governor  of  Georgia,  has  not  yet  been  before 
the  Public.  The  following  Documents,  among  those 
transmitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
12th  ult.  relating  to  this  subject,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  in  print. 

From  theGovemor  of  Georgia  to  the  Secretary  of  W a r. 

Executive  Department,,  Georgia,  } 
MiHedgeville,  1st  June,  1818.  $ 

Sir — You  will  no  doubt  have  been  informed  by 
gen.  Jackson,  eye  this  reaches  you,  of  an  unfortu- 
nate attack,  recently  made,  by  a detachment  of 
Georgia  militia,  under  the  command  of  capt.  Obed 
Wright,  on  a village  in  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Flint  River,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Chehaw. 

In  order  to  bring  the  circumstances  of  this  trans- 
action fully  before  you,  I must  beg  leave  to.  refer 
you  to  a copy  of  a letter  written  by  myself  to  gen. 

| Jackson,  (herewith  enclosed)  by  which  you  will 
perceive,  that,  soon  after  the  army  entered  the  Na- 
tion, and  parsed  Fort  Early,  the  Indians  in  that 
neighborhood’,  especially  from  two  towns  situated 
Ion  the  east  side  of  Flint  River,  generally  denomina- 
ted Hopaunees,  and  Philemmees,  from  chiefs  of 
that  name,  had  recommenced  their  depredations  on 
our  frontier.  After  having  waited  a considerable 
1 time,  in  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer  from 
*tiic  general,  but  in  vain’;  and  being  repeatedly  and. 
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earnestly  requested  by  the  distressed  inhabitants  of 
that  frontier,  to  afford  them  protection  against  the 
inroads  of  the  savages;  and  being  fully  satisfied  by 
letters  from  respectable  citizens  from  that  quarter, 
that  the  murders  and  depredations  committed,  were 
by  Indians  from  the  above  named  towns,  1 took  up- 
on myself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  a detach- 
ment into  service  for  the  special  purpose  of  de- 
stroying them,  having  been  convinced  by  experi- 
ence, that  small  detachments,  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, were  not  sufficient  to  ensure  protection  to  the 
inhabitants,  as  the  Indians,  acquainted  with  their  si- 
tuation, watched  favorable  opportunities  for  coming 
in  on  some  unguarded  point,  committing  murders, 
and  returning  with  impunity.  On  the  24th  of  No- 
vember lost,  l received  a requisition  from  the  War 
Department,  requesting  me  to  cause  to  be  detailed 
from  major-general  Floyd’s  division,  five  hundred 
men,  for  the  special  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  re- 
duction of  Amelia  Island.  Orders  for  this  purpose 
were  immediately  given  to  major-general  Floyd, 
who,  viewing  it,  as  I did,  a case  of  emergency, 
drew  the  whole  of  the  requisition  from  the  first 
brigade  of  his  division,  under  the  impression  that 
their  services  would  be  required  on  that  occasion 
only.  Before  the  organization  of  the  troops  could 
be  completed,  Amelia  Island  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  regular  force  sent  against  it.  Gen.  Floyd,  not- 
withstanding, completed  the  organization,  and,  with- 
out consulting  me  at  all,  they  were  ordered  to  the 
frontier  at  different  points.  Some  were  ordered  to 
Hartford,  to  join  the  two  regiments,  which  were  then 
organizing'  to  go  against  the  Indians,  agreeably  to 
a request  of  gen.  Gaines.  Among  these  was  capt. 
Wright’s  company,  from  Savannah.  At  the  time 
they  marched,  however,  the  captain,  from  ill  health, 


should  be  known  on  the  subject.  Capt.  Wright 
was  arrested  by  order  of  Gen.  Jackson,  but  was  re- 
leased by  the  civil  authority.  I have  since  had  him 
arrested,  and  shall  keep  him  confined  to  await  the 
President’s  decision.  I have  the  honor  to  transmit 
a copy  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter  to  me,  demanding 
forthwith  the  delivery  of  capt.  Wright  to  the  offi- 
cers sent  by  him  to  arrest  and  confine  him.  It  is  a 
production  as  inflammatory  and  indecorous,  as  it  is 
unbecoming  a gentleman  and  a soldier.  Enclosed 
you  will  also  receive  a copy  of  my  letter  to  the  ge- 
neral in  reply. 

Should  it  meet  the  approbation  of  the  President, 

I would  prefer  that  the  case  of  capt.  W right  be  re- 
ferred to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
which  will  be  held  in  Savannah,  in  December  next. 

W ith  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  RABUN. 

The  Hon.  J.  C.  Caliioux, 

Secretary  of  Wrar,  Washington. 

From  General  Glasscock , of  the  Georgia  JYIilitia , ta 
JMajor-General  Andrew  Jackson. 

FORT  EARLY,  APRIL  30,  1818. 

Sir — I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  rpy 
command  has  safely  reached  this  place,  having  suf- 
fered some  little  for  the  want  of  meat.  The  gods 
have  proved  equally  propitious  to  us,  on  our  return 
as  on  our  advance  at  Mickasuky.  Some  of  my  men 
were  nearly  out  of  corn,  and  searching  about  some 
old  houses  that  had  not  been  consumed,  to  see  if 
they  could  make  any  discover}',  in  entering  one  of 
them,  to  their  great  astonishment  and  surprise,  they 
came  across  the  man  who  was  lost  from  capt.  Wal- 
king company,  on  the  2d  of  April.  It  appears. 


was  unable  to  accompany  them,  but  shortly  after ! from  the  statement,  that  he  was  taken  with  a kind 


followed  on  to  Hartford  and  assumed  the  command 
of  a small  detachment  left  there,  although,  it  since 
appears,  he  had  never  been  mustered  into  the  ser- 


of  cramp,  and  was  unable  to  move  and  became 
senseless.  When  he  recovered,  he  became  com- 
pletely bewildered,  and  never  could  reach  the 


vice  of  the  United  States.  Capt.  Wright  having  j camp,;  he,  therefore,  concluded  it  was  prudent  to 
tendered  his  services  to  lead  the  expedition,  and,  secrete  himself  in  some  swamp,  and  after  wandering’ 
from  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  believing ' about  some  time,  came  across  a parcel  of  corn,  on 
J had  the  right  to  command  him,  they  were  accept-  j which  he  subsisted  until  we  found  him:  he  was  very 
ed.  I accordingly  ordered  two  companies  of  caval-  j much  reduced,  and,  apparently,  perfectly  wild.  On 
ry  from  two  adjacent  counties,  and  two  companies  [that  night  Gray  struck  a trail,  pursued  it  about  a 
of  infantry,  which  I had  previously  ordered  to  dif-  j mile  and  a half,  came  to  a small  hut,  which,  fertu- 
terent  posts  on  the  frontier,  to  rendezvous  at  Hart-  j nately,  contained  50  or  60  bushels  of  corn,  some 
ford,  and  rep<u±  themselves  to  capt.  Wright,  and  [potatoes  and  peas,  which  enabled  us  to  reach  the 
also  directed  capt.  Wright  to  call  on  capt.  Bolhwell,  Flint,  opposite  Chehaw  village;  when,  arriving 
then  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  stationed  I within  thirty  miles  of  the  place,  I sent  on  major 
•t  Fort  Early,  for  assistance,  should  it  be  necessary,  i Robinson,  with  a detachment  of  twenty  men,  to 
The  only  reason  I have  to  offer  for  calling  on  the  j procure  some  beef.  On  his  arriving  there,  the  In- 
troops in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  is,  the  dians  had  fled  in  every  direction — the  Chehaw  town 
danger  to  which  the  frontier  was  exposed,  and  the  ! having  been  consumed  about  four  days  before  by  a 
necessity  for  putting  a stop  to  the  incursions  of  the  , party  of  men  consisting  of  230,  under  a captain 
savages,  which  could  only  be  done  by  the  destruc-1  Wright,  now  in  command  at  Hartford, 
tion  of  their  towns,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants : It  appears,  that,  after  he  had  assumed  the  corn- 

might  return  to  their  homes,  and  prepare  their  mand  of  that  place,  he  obtained  the  certificates  of 
farms  tor  cultivation,  the  season  for  doing  so  having  several  men  on  the  frontier,  that  the  Chehaw  In- 
then  commenced.  The  party,  on  their  march,  learn-  dians  were  engaged  in  a skirmish  on  the  Big  Bend, 
ing  that  Hopaunee  had  left  his  own  village,  and  had  He  immediately  sent  or  went  to  the  Governor,  and 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Chehaw  town,  took  ’ received  orders  to  destroy  the  towns  of  Filemme 
on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pursuing  them  ; and  Oponee.  Two  companies  of  cavalry  were  im- 
therc:  and  having  reached  the  town,  commenced  j mediately  ordered  out  and  placed  under  his  com- 
an attack  on  it;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  seve-  mand,  and  on  the  22d  he  reached  this  place.  He 
ral  of  the  friendly  Indians  were  killed.  As  the  de-J  ordered  Captain  Bothwell,  to  furnish  him  with  25 
tachment  was  ordered  into  service  by  the  state’s  j or  30  men  to  accompany  him,  having  been  autho- 
authority,  and,  as  they  had  violated  their  orders  by  : rized  to  do  so  by  the  Governor.  The  order  was 
destroying  a friendly  town,  I had  ordered  an  inves-i  complied  with.  Captain  Bothwell  told  him,  that  he 
tigation  of  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer  could  not  accompany  him,  disapproved  the  plan, 
before  a military  tribunal;  but  I have  since  deter-  and  informed  Captain  Wright,  that  there  could  be 
mined  to  stay  all  further  proceedings,  until  the  no  doubt  of  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  in  that . 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  quarter;  and  stated,  that  Oponnc  had  brought  in  a. 
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public  horse  that  had  been  lost  that  day. . This  avail- 
ed nothing’;  mock  patriotism  burned  in  their 
breasts;  they  crossed  the  river  that  night,  and  push- 
ed for  the  town.  When  arrived  there,  an  Indian 
was  discovered  grazing  some  cattle;  he  was  made  a 
prisoner.  I am  informed  by  sergeant  Jones,  that 
the  Indian  immediately  proposed  to  go  with  the 
interpreter,  and  bring  any  of  the  chiefs  for  the  cap- 
tain to  talk  with.  It  was  not  attended  to.  An  ad- 
vance was  ordered,  the  cavalry  rushed  forward  and 
commenced  the  massacre.  Even  after  the  firing 
and  murder  commenced,  Major  Howard,  an  old 
chief,  who  furnished  you  with  corn,  came  out  of  his 
house  with  a white  flag  in  front  of  the  line.  It  was 
not  respected.  An  order  was  given  for  a general 
fire,  and  nearly  400  guns  were  discharged  at  him, 
before  one  took  effect — he  fell  and  was  hayonetted 
— his  son  was  also  killed.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  transaction.  Seven  men 
were  killed,  one  woman  and  two  children  Since 
then  three  of  my  command,  who  wrere  left  at  Fort 
Scott,  obtained  a furlough,  and  on  their  way  one 
was  shot,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a canoe  to  cross!  major  Davis,  you  will  see  them  put  in  irons.  Let 
the  Flint.  I have  sent  an  express  to  the  officer : me  hear  from  you  at  fort  Montgomery.  I am  your 


of  the  treaty,  and  murder  of  your  people;  and  yo ^ 
shall  also  be  paid  for  your  houses,  and  other  pro- 
perty  that  lias  been  destroyed;  but  you  must  not 
attempt  to  talf.e  satisfaction  yourselves;  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  treaty,  and  you ‘may  rely  on  my  friend- 
ship, and  that  of  your  father  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I send  this  by  my  friend,  major  Davis,  who  is 
accompanied  by  a few  of  my  people,  and  who  is 
charged  with  the  arrest  and  confinement  of  capt. 
Wright:  treat  them  friendly;  they  are  your  friends; 
you  must  not  permit  your  people  to  kill  any  of 
the  whites;  they  will  bring  down  on  you  destruc- 
tion. Justice  shall  be  done  to  you;  you  must  re- 
main in  peace  am’  friendship  with  the  United 
States.  The  excuse  that  capt.  Wright  has  made 
for  this  attack  on  your  village,  is,  that  some  of  your 
people  Were  concerned  in  some  murders  on  the 
frontiers  of  Georgia;  this  will  not  excuse  him.  I 
have  ordered  capt.  Wright,  and  all  the  officers  con- 
cerned in  this  transaction,  in  confinement  if  found 
at  Hartford.  If  you  send  some  of  your  people  with 


commanding  Fort  Scott,  apprising  him  of  tiie  affair, 
and  one  to  Adjutant  Porter,  to  put  him  on  bis  guard 
On  arriving  opposite  Chehaw,  I sent  a runner  to  get 
some  of  them  in,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  They 
are  at  a loss  to  know  the  cause  of  the  displeasure  of 


friend  and  brother. 

ANDREW  JACKSON, 
Maj.  Gen.  Com’dg.  Division  of  the  South. 

The  following  letter  from  Governor  Rabun, 


the  white  people.  Wolf  has  gone  to  the  agent  to  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the  communica- 
liave  it  inquired  into.  We  obtained  from  them  a tion  from  the  Department  of  State  to  the  Senate 
sufficient  quantity  of  beef  to  last  us*to  Hartford,  at  on  the  4th  ultimo,  was  transmitted  to  that  body  by 
which  place  I am  informed  there  is  a plentiful  sup- ; the  President,  on  Monday  last. 


ply  of  provisions. 

I have  the -.honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  GLASSCOCK,  Brig.  Gen. 
Comg.  Ga.  Militia,  U.  S.  S. 
Major-General  A.  Jackson. 

Gen.  Jackson  to  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Che- 
haw  Village . 

On  my  march  to  the  west  of  the 
Apalachicola , JVJay  7 , 1818.  5 
.Friends  and  Brothers:  I have  this  moment  re- 
ceived, by  express,  tlia  intelligence  of  the  unwar- 
rantable attack  of  a party  of  Georgians  on  the  Che- 
haw village,  burning'  it,  and  killing  six  men  and 
one  woman. 

Friends  and  Brothers:  The  above  news  fills  my 
heart  with  regret  and  my  eyes  with  tears.  When 


Governor  Rabun  to  the  Secretary  of  State , dated 
Executive  Department  of  Georgia, 
Milledgeville,  29th  July,  1818. 

Sir — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter 
of  the  30th  ultimo,  containing  the  determination 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  relative  to 
the  case  of  capt.  Obed  Wright;  and  was  highly 
gratified  that  the  affair  should  be  brought  before 
the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States,  where 
I have  no  doubt  but  ample  justice  would  have 
been  administered. 

I had  determined  to  detain  him  agreeably  to 
your  request,  and  would  have  cheerfully  submitted 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshal,  whenever  lie 
might  have  appeared:  but  the  President’s  instruc- 
tions to  the  District  Attorney  were  unfortunately 
made  public  in  the  newspapers  of  Savannah,  and 
j from  them  copied  into  others,  and  were  thereby 


I passed  through  your  village,  you  treated  me  with . improperly  communicated  to  capt.  Wright,  who, 
friendship,  and  furnished  my  army  with  all  the  sup-  j being  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  awaited  him 
plies  you  could  spare;  and  your  old  chiefs  sent  their ; (on  the  nig<ht  of  the  27th  inst.)  made  his  escape 
young  warriors  with  me  to  fight,  and  put  down  our  j from  custody  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  this 
r promised  you  protection:  I state,  (who  had  been  instructed  to  arrest  and  de- 


common enemy.  I 
promised  you  the  protection  and  fpstering  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States  as  long  as  you  continued 
to  hold  your  father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  hand  of  friendship. 

Friends  and  Brothers:  I did  not  suppose  there 
was  any  American  so  base  as  not  to  respect  a flag; 
but  I find  I am  mistaken.  I find  that  Captain 
Wright,  of  Georgia,  has  not  done  it.  I cannot 
bring  your  old  men  and  women  to  life,  but  I have 
written  to  your  father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  circumstance  of  your  case,  and  l 
have  ordered  Capt.  Wright  to  be  arrested  and  put 
in  irons,  until  your  father,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  makes  known  his  will  on  this  dis- 
tressing subject. 

Friends  and  Brothers:  Return  to  your  village; 
- there  you  shall  be  protected,  and  Captain  Wright 


tain  him)  and  I have  received  no  information  of  him 
since. 

I shall  use  every  possible  exertion  to  cause  him 
to  be  arrested  again,  and  hold  him  subject  to  the 
proper  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Ihave  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

WM.  RABUN. 

lion.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Sec’y  of  State. 

Education  & Internal  Improvement. 

IMPORTANT  REPORTS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Of  the  literary  fund. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 

...  . ...' . -J-  ? „ C . K > 


will  be  tried  and  punished  for  this  daring  outrage  “an  act  to  provide  lor  the  education  of  the  poor 
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which*  requires  them  “to  report  to  the  general  as 
sembly,  once  in  every  year  the  state  of  the  funds 
committed  to  their  charge,  with  such  recommenja 
tions,  with  regard  to  the  improvement  thereof,  ns 
to  them  shall  seem  advisable,”  beg  leave  to  submh 
the  following  statements  and  observations. 

[Here  follows  a statement,  which  we  are  obliged 
to  condense,  the  aggregates  of  which  are  as  follows:] 
B dance  in  treasury,  Dec  1st,  1818,  §255,b60  77 

Amount  of  stock,  of  various  descrip 

tions,  belonging  to  the  literary  fund  811,613  59 
Add  interest  and  dividends  due  on 

various  stocks  46,655  09 


Total  of  principal  and  interest  §1,114  159  36 

The  preceding  statement  shows  that  the  whole 
fund  amounted,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1818,  to 
§1,114,159  36.  To  this  is  to  be  added  lie  balance 
yet  due  from  the  government  of  the  United  Stales 
to  this  commonwealth,  for  advances  made  by  the 
latter  for  military  services  during  the  war;  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  known  to  die  pres. dent  and 
directors.  The  above  sum  (all  of  which  either  is, 
or  will  be,  under  the  laws  on  the  subject,  madepio- 
ductive  capital)  will,  with  the  addition  of  the  usual 
revenue  of  the  fund  arising  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
escheats,  and  lotteries,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors,  yield  an  annual  income  little 
short  of  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  legislature  have,  by  appropriations,  made 
last  session,  to  primary  schools  and  an  university, 
laid  the  foundation  of  iwo  of  the  most  essential  parts 
of  the  plan  of  public  instruction.  The  view  of  the 
fund  which  the  preceding  statements  exhibit  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  pri- 
mary schools,  to  provide  farther  for  intermediate 
seminaries,  or  to  give  additional  aid  in  the  extension 
and  endowment  of  the  state  university. 

The  president  and  directors,  since  the  last  session, 
and  at  as  early  a period  as  they  could,  took  measures 
to  ascertain  what  portions  of  the  sum  appropriated 
to  primary  schools  each  county  and  town  was  entitled 
to,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  apply  for  and  use  the  same 
as  the  law  directed.  They  annex  hereto  a table 
shewing  the  amount  allotted  to  each  county  and 
town,  by  the  census,  the  criterion  fixed  on  by  law. 
Many  of  the  counties  and  towns  have  drawn  the 
quotas  they  had  a right  to:  others  have  failed  to  do 
so.  The  president  and  directors  have  received, 
from  Albemarle  county,  Norfolk  borough,  Loudoun, 
Northumberland,  and  Hanover  counties,  reports 
shewing  how  the  money  appropriated  has  been  ap 
plied.  They  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  poor  children  to  be  educated  in  any 
given  population,  and  of  the  expense  of  effecting 
the  same. 

The  number  of  poor  children  in  the  counties  who 
are  incapable  of  obtaining,  without  the  aid  of  the 
fund,  even  the  first  elements  of  education,  is  greater 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  sums  appro- 
priated are  inadequate  to  impart  the  benefits  of  the 
law  to  all;  but  yet  the  number  who  will  derive 
advantages  from  it  is  sufficiently  great  to  show  that 
it  will  produce  important  and  incalculable  benefits. 
Thousands  of  poor  children  will  receive  the  advan- 
tages of  instruction,  who,  but  for  the  beneficent 
influence  of  itie  literary  fund,  would  have  been 
doomed  to  grope  out  their  lives  in  a state  of  utter 
d.trkness  and  ignorance. 

The  president  and  directors  beg  leave* to  state  to 
the  legislature,  that  the  power  given  them,  under 
the  second  section  of  tne  act  of  February  12.  1811, 
entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 


poor,”  to  raise  money  by  lotteries,  and  also  that 
bestowed  bv  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  passed 
Feb.  20,  1812,  entitled  “an  act  concerning  the 
literary  fund,”  of  selling  the  privilege  of  drawing 
lotteries,  will  hrfve  expired  after  the  month  of  Feb. 
next  It  is  submitted,  whether  these  powers  should 
not  be  renewed  for  such  additional  period  as  may 
appear  proper  to  the  general  assembly.  Tin.  pre- 
sident and  directors  also  think  it  proper  to  remark, 
that  there  are  defects  in  the  present  laws  for  sup- 
pressing private  and  unauthorized  lotteries.  Persons 
exhibiting  such  lotteries  are  frequently  itinerant,  if 
not  dissolute,  characters,  who  leave  the  state  as  soon 
as  their  lotteries  are  completed;  and,  although  pro- 
secutions are  instituted,  and  fines  imposed,  ye1  their 
effects  are  eluded  by  the  departure  of  the  offenders- 
The  courts,  too,  have  construed  the  provision  of  the 
act  Which  imposes  the  forfeiture  of  the  sum  to  be 
raised  by  an  unlicensed  lottery,  to  mean  the  sum 
Which  will  be  a clear  gain  on  the  drawing;  so  that, 
where  such  lottery  is  made  use  of,  as  is  very  com- 
mon, for  the  sale  of  piopeity,  if  the  person  does  not 
over-rate  the  property  in  the  price  fixed  on  it,  he 
can  draw  without  license,  and  with  impunity,  and, 
even  if  he  over  rates  his  goods,  he  only  forfeits  the 
excess  beyond  the  real  value.  It  is  indispensable, 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  to  which  lotlesi  s, 
drawn  under  the  authority  of  the  law,  are  entitled, 
and  to  m ike  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  them  of 
anv  value,  that  a remedy  should  be  applied  to  these 
defects  in  the  existing  regulations.  This  would  be 
effected  by  declaring  that  all  penalties  imposed  on 
the  exhibitors  of  unlicensed  lotteries  maybe  recover- 
ed by  information  or  action  of  debt,  brought  in  the 
name  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  literary  fund,  in  aid  thereof,  or  in  the 
n me  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  same  use:  and 
that,  in  all  actions  so  brought,  the  defendant  may- 
be held  to  bail;  and,  by  a farther  provision,  that  all 
persons  exhibiting  such  unauthorized  lotteries  shall 
forfeit  the  whole  sum  to  which  the  tickets  in  said 
lotteries  shall  amount,  estimated  in  the  scheme 
thereof,  or  the  value  of  the  goods  or  other  property 
which  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  said  lottery. 

The  president  and  directors  have  received  from 
the  proprietor  of  a house,  which  was  erected  for  an 
academy,  t Marion  hill,  near  Richmond,  at  a very 
great  expense,  an  offer  to  place  the  same  under  the 
control  of  the  public,  provided  some  portion  of  the 
literary  fund  can  be  applied  to  its  endowment  as  an 
academy.  No  power  to  accept  such  offer  resides  in 
the  president  and  directors;  nor  has  any  legislative 
provision  yet  been  made  for  seminaries  of  this  grade* 
Should  my  arrangement  be  adopted  comprehending 
academies,  it  may  be  well  worthy  of  consideration 
how  far  such  offers,  as  the  present,  of  very  valuable 
buildings,  and  the  grounds  contiguous,  may  not  be 
made  subservient  to  a plan  of  establishing  academies 
in  certain  districts  of  country  which  may  be  designat- 
ed by  law.  For  a farther  illustration  of  this  idea, 
the  piesident  and  directors  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
their  report,  on  the  subject  of  a general  system  of 
public  instruction,  which  is  to  be  found  on  the 
journal  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  session  pre- 
ceding the  last.  The  documents  G.  H.  contain  the 
offer  which  has  been  spoken  of. 

By  order  of  the  board: 

JAMES  P.  PRESTON,  president. 
Richmond,  Dec.  19,  1818. — Test, 

\VM.  M UNFORD,  clerk  of  the  literary  fund. 

Of  the  board  of  public  -works . 

“The  president  and  directors  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works,**  in  obedience  to  the  act,  entitled  “an 
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act  to  create  a fund  for  internal  improvement,”  beg 
leave  to  report  to  the  general  assembly,  that  the 
capital  of  the  fund  for  internal  improvement,  con- 
sisted, on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1818,  of  the  fol- 
lowing stocks,  viz.  [This  statement  we  are  obliged 
to  abstract,  to  shew  the  aggregates  merely  of  the 
statement:] 

Total  of  permanent  funds,  §1,364,261  11 

Funds  acquired  by  the  application 
of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  internal 
improvement,  and  subject  to  be  dis- 
posed of  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  by  virtue  of  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  act,  173,300  00 


§1,537,561  11 

On  the  productive  part  of  this  stock,  there  has 
been  received,  between  the  1st  day  of  Nov.  1817, 
and  the  1st  day  of  Nov.  1818,  §118,810  75. 

It  is  believed  that  the  income  of  the  fund  for 
internal  improvement,  for  the  current  year,  will  be 
about  §125,000,  including  the  balance  of  the  last 
year’s  income,  undisposed  of.  Upon  which  will  be 
charged: 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  board,  includ- 
ing salaries  and  expensesof  surveys,  probably  §6,000 
The  3d  instalment  on  the  Roanoke  stock,  12,000 
The  4th  do.  do.  do.  16,000 

The  last  instalment  on  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  stock,  15,500 

The  1st  instalment  upon  the  stock  of  the 
Monongahela  navigation  company,  which 
will  probably  be  subscribed  at  an  early  period,  15,000 


§64,500 

Leaving,  of  the  income  of  the  present  year,  about 
§61,000  unappropriated. 

In  April  last,  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  esq.  by  his 
letter,  (marked  A.)  declined  to  accept  the  office  of 
a director  of  the  board  of  public  works;  and  the 
hoard,  at  their  meeting  in  July  last,  appointed 
George  Newton,  esq.  of  Norfolk,  to  supply  the 
vacancy,  who  has  accepted,  and  acted  under  the  ap- 
pointment. 

The  period  for  which  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  former 
engineer,  was  engaged,  expired  on  the  5ik  of  May 
last,  and  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
longer  in  the  service  of  the  board.  At  a meeting 
of  the  board,  early  in  July,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  was 
appointed  the  successor  of 'Mr.  Baldwin,  After  the 
passing  of  the  resolution  of  the  25th  of  February  last, 
directing  a survey  of  James’  river  and  its  branches, 
the  residue  of  the  period  for  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  engaged  was  too  short  to  enable  him  to  execute 
the  duty  prescribed  by  the  legislature;  but  im- 
mediately upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Moore,  he 
was  instructed  to  proceed  in  the  survey  of  the  James’ 
river  and  its  branches,  according  to  the  directions 
contained  in  the  resolution  of  the  legislature,  and 
he  has  since  been  diligently  engaged  in  executing 
that  duty,  which  he  has  completed  as  to  James’  river 
and  part  of  its  brandies.  His  maps,  surveys,  and 
report  are  not  yet  prepared;  but  they  will  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  believed,  in  good  time  to  enable  the 
legislature  to  act  upon  them  during  the  present 
session.  The  highly  interesting  subjects  of  the 
James’  river  navigation,  and  the  contemplated  con- 
nection between  the  James’  river  and  Kenhawa,  will 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a supplemental 
report. 

The  experience  of  the  board  of  public  works  has 
shown  that  the  period  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
annual  meeting,  is  inconvenient.  The  engineer  can- 
not make  his  reports  to  the  board  at  that  time,  with- 
out abandoning  his  work,  in  the  field,  at  a season 


most  convenient,  in  all  respects,  for  making  surveys. 
It  is,  therefore,  respectfully  submitted,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  provide  that  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  board  shall  hereafter  take  place  on 
the  2d  Monday  in  December. 

Communications  from  various  companies  con-- 
nected  with  the  board  of  public  works,  and  from  the 
president  of  the  Shenandoah  navigation  company,  are 
herewith  submitted;  from  which  may  be  ascertained 
the  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  these 
companies. 

The  report  and  extract  (marked  B,)  shew  the 
progress  made  by  the  James’  river  company  during 
the  present  year,  in  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  and  canal,  together  with  the  amount  and  appro- 
priation of  the  income  of  that  company. 

The  conditions  of  the  act  requiring  the  board  of 
public  works  to  subscribe  §80,000  to  the  stock  of 
the  Roanoke  navigation  company,  having  been  fully 
complied  with,  the  president  of  the  board,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a resolution  to  that  effect,  in  March  last, 
subscribed  that  sum  to  the  stock  of  that  company, 
and  appointed  Benjamin  W.  S.  Cabell  proxy,  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  to  represent  their  stock  in  the 
general  and  other  meetings  of  the  company.  The 
report  of  the  Roanoke  navigation  company,  (marked 
C,)  and  Mr.  Cabell’s  letter,  (marked  D,)  shew  satis- 
factorily that  the  company  are  pursuing  their  object 
with  a zeal  which  must  speedily  verify  all  their  ex- 
pectations. 

The  report  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal  company, 
(marked  E,)  shews  that  work  also  to  be  earnestly 
prosecuted,  and  with  just  expectations  of  full 
success.  Indeed,  so  confident  are  the  directors  in 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  great  value  of 
the  stock,  that  although  the  stock  is  now  at,  or 
above  par,  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  selling 
new  stock  to  any  extent,  they  believe  it  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  present  stackholders,  to  borrow 
money  for  completing  the  work,  to  be  repaid  out 
of  the  profits,  rather  than  to  admit  other  stockhold- 
ers. They  have  accordingly  made  an  application  to 
the  board  of  public  works,  for  a loan  of  $50,000,  as 
will  appear  by  their  resolutions,  (marked  F.)  Such 
an  arrangement  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  board. 
But  this  work  is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of 
the  legislature,  as  worthy  of  any  aid  which  the 
legislature  can  give  it,  consistently  with  the  exist- 
ing claims  upon  the  fund  for  internal  improvement, 
and  such  other  appropriations  as  the  legislature 
may  have  in  view.  This  is  almost  the  only  object 
of  internal  improvement,  which  the  lower  district 
of  Virginia  presents;  and,  although  the  board  of 
public  works  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  company 
will  be  realized,  that  the  trade  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Arbeiriarle  sound,  will  pass  through  this  channel,  yet 
if  this  expectation,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  un- 
founded, should  be  disappointed,  it  is  still,  (not  to 
say  any  thing  of  its  value  in  a national  point  of  view,) 
an  important  work  to  Norfolk  directly,  and  indirectly 
to  the  greater  part  of  lower  Virginia.  To  Norfolk 
directly,  by  conveying  to  that  market  great  quantities 
of  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  materials  for  ship  build- 
ing. To  the  lower  parts  of  the  state  indirectly,  by 
giving  them,  in  the  increase  of  Norfolk,  a great  and 
growing  market  for  all  their  commodities,  and  thus 
affording  a new  stimulus  to  industry  , and  enterprize. 

The  whole  of  the  stock  of  the  Rappahannock  com- 
pany is  not  yet  subscribed,  but  expectations  are 
entertained  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  enter- 
prize, that  the  stock  will  be  subscribed  in  the  course 
of  the  next  spring,  and  such  arrangements  made 
during  the  succeeding  summer,  as  will  enable  the 
company  to  call  upon  the  board  of  public  works. 
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at  the  next  annual  meeting,  for  the  appropriation  I 
heretofore  made  to  that  object.  j 

It  will  appear  from  the  letter  of  gen.  John  G. 
Jackson,  (marked  G,)  that  three-fifths  of  the  stock  i 
of  the  Monongalia  navigation  company,  has  been 
subscribed,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  board,  at  | 
the  last  annual  meeting,  passed  a resolution,  a copy 


of  which  is  annexed. 

The  letter  of  Richard  N.  Venable,  (marked  I,) 
will  disclose  the  condition  of  the  Appomatox  canal 


company.  I 

No  report  has  been  made  by  the  Potomac  canal 
Comp  my.  The  board  of  public  works  have  no  means, 
but  by  solicitation,  of  acquiring  information  as  to  the  ( 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  works,  in  ’ 
which  the  fund  for  internalimprovement  is  interest-: 
ed,  and  as  to  which  they  are  required  by  law  to 
make  a report  annually  to  the  legislature.  Hereto-  j 
fore,  the  information  required  han  been  procured 
from  the  several  companies  without  difficulty,  and  j 
the  present  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Potomac  J 
comtnny  has  probably  arisen  from  accidental  causes,  i 
The  >ject  is  only  noticed  for  the  purpose  of  sug-j 
gesting  to  the  legislature  the  expediency  of  a legal ; 
provision,  enforced  by  adequate  sanctions,  requir- 1 
jng  of  all  companies  with  which  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works  may  hereafter  connect  itself,  to  make  to 
the  board  an  annual  report  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  company,  and  progress  of  its  works,  and  to  pay! 
into  the  treasury,  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  for  in- j 
ternal  improvement,  any  dividends  to  which  the  { 
board  of  public  works  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 


entitled.  j 

The  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Shenandoah 
company  (marked  K,)  gives  a gratifying  account  ol  j 
the  prospects  of  that  company,  and  contains  a sug. 
gestion  in  relation  to  the  state  of  the  Potomac  below 
the  junction  of  Shenandoah,  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  labors  of  the  Shenandoah  company  will 
be  in  vain,  unless  in  some  way  the  Potomac,  below 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  can  be  rendered  conveniently 
navigable. 

The  letter  from  Jonah  Thompson,  treasurer  of 
the  Little  River  turnpike  company,  (marked  L,) 
shews  that  work  to  be  nearly  or  quite  completed,! 
and  that  the  stock  will  probably  in  future  be  very 
productive. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  after  completing  the  survey  of  the  j 
upper  part  of  James*  river,  and  of  a route  from  the  j 
mouth  of  Dunlap’s  creek  to  the  great  falls  of  the 
Kenawha,  and  of  the  Kenawha  below  the  falls,  and  ! 
making  his  report  thereupon,  at  the  instance  and 
expense  of  the  Richmond  dock  company,  was  engag- 
ed in  making  a survey  and  plan  of  the  dock,  and  a 
survey  of  James*  river,  from  Rocketts  to  Warwick. 
His  report  upon  that  subject  is  marked  M.  He 
also,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  the  association  in  J 
Petersburg,  surveyed  the  route  of  a contemplated 
canal,  between  the  Roanoke  and  Appomattox:  his 
report  thereupon  is  marked  N.  He  also  surveyed,  at  1 
the  request  and  cost  of  an  association  at  Alexandria, 
the  route  of  a contemplated  canal  from  Goose  creek 
to  Alexandria,  which  was  found  impracticable,  and 
the  project  abandoned  by  the  parties.  His  report 
on  that  subject  is  not  annexed,  being  considered  as 
useless. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  a letter  from  John 
Brockenbrough,  enclosing  a resolution  of  the  Rich- 
mond dock  company  (marked  O.  and  P.)  was  laid 
before  the  board,  in  consequence  of  which  the  board 
entered  into  a resolution,  a copy  of  which  is  annexed, 
(marked  Q.)  At  the  present  meeting,  Dr.  John 
Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  company,  laid  before  the 
board  a plan  of  the  works  of  the  dock  comp^hy, 
Sur.  to  Yol.  XV.  P 


which  are  in  great  forwardness,  and  a report  (marked 
R.)  The  board  of  public  works  hate  investigated 
this  subject,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  is  of 
of  great  importance  and  value,  not  only  to  the  city 
of  Richmond,  but  to  the  country  on  James’  river, 
above  and  below  the  falls,  since  every  thing  which 
diminishes  the  expense  of  the  tr  ansportation  of  pro- 
duce to  its  ultimate  and  consuming  market,  in  some 
degree  enhances  its  value  in  the  hands  of  the  grower. 
The  work  is  ascertaine4  to  be  practicable,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  profits  of  the  stock  will  only  be 
limited  by  the  rate  prescribed  by  law,  to  wit,  IJ 
per  centum;  since  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
products  passing  through  the  James*  river  canal — 
upon  which  the  James’  river  company  received,  in 
the  year  1817,  tolls  to  the  amount  «f  #34,370  57, 
will  pass  through  the  dock,  upon  which  the  dock 
company  will  he  entitled  to  tolls  but  little  short  of 
the  tolls  of  the  James’  river  company;  but  produce 
to  a great  extent  which  comes  to  Richmond  by 
waggons,  will  be  exported  through  the  srnie  chan- 
nel. The  company  will  moreover  be  entitled  to 
tolls  upon  all  foreign  commodities  carrying  up  the 
river,  and  passing  through  the  dock,  and  upon  the 
vessels  themselves,  whilst  more  than  one  half  of  the 
expense  of  the  transportation  of  commodities,  to  and 
from  Rocketts,  will  be  saved.  The  company  will 
also  have  other  sources  of  revenue  in  the  rents  of 
wharves  and  water  for  working  various  machinery. 
It  is  believed  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a subscript 
tion  by  the  board  of  public  works  of  #50,000,  pay- 
able in  four  annual  instalments,  the  works  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  will  be  in  a situation  to  be 
useful  and  profitable,  and  in  less  than  four  years 
completed.  It  is,  therefore,  recommended  to  the 
legislature  to  patronize  this  work  by  authorizing 
the  board  of  public  works  to  subscribe  to  its  stock 
#50,000,  payable  in  four  equal  annual  instalments. 
Tne  subscription  to  be  made  upon  the  terms  anil 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  act  creating  a fund  for 
internal  improvement. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic works  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  legislature, 
whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  appropriate  such  a 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  fund  for  internal  im  - 
provement, not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
income,  to  the  aid  of  turnpike  companies,  as  that 
whilst  it  shall  produce  an  immediate  advantage  to 
many  considerable  districts  of  country  which  cannot 
otherwise  receive  any  direct  benefit  from  the  fund, 
shall  not  obstruct  the  execution  of  other  more  im 
portant  and  extensive  works.  This  policy  seems  to 
be  recommended  by  the  considerations,  that  exten- 
sive districts  cannot  otherwise  participate  directly 
in  the  benefits  of  the  fund,  and  that  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  works  on  a small  scale  will  be 
speedily  realized, 

If  the  legislature  should  adopt  this  policy,  then 
the  board  recommends  to  the  patronage  of  the  le- 
gislature the  Swift  Run  Gap  Turnpike  company, 
and  the  Leesburg  Turnpike  company.  The  first 
of  those  companies  has  already  completed  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  of  the  road,  and  cleared  the  road 
for  several  miles  further.  A subscription  of  #46,OUO, 
on  the  part  of  the  board  of  public  works,  payable 
in  four  annual  instalments,  would  enable  them  to 
complete  the  road  This  sum  would  be  equal  to 
two-fifths  of  the  stock  of  the  company,  of  which 
three-fifths  are  already  taken  by  individuals;  a state- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  company  is  subjoined 
(marked  S.)  The  latter  of  these  companies  has  also 
completed  a considerable  portion  of  the  road,  and  u 
subscription  by  the  board  of  public  works  of  #33,600, 
payable  in  four  annual  instalments,  equal  to  two-ftfiUs 
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of  the  stock  of  the  company,  of  which  three  fifths  p 
are  already  taken  by  individuals,  would  enable  them 
to  complete  the  road:  a statement  of  the  situation  of 
this  company  is  subjoined  (marked  T.) 

The  board  of  public  works  have  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  such  objects  of  internal  im- 
provement as  appear  to.  be  proper  for  the  public 
patronage.  If  the  whole  should  not  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  legislature,  they  will  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  a selection  of  the  most  import- 
ant to  the  public  interest.  To  enable  the  legisla- 
ture to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  proposed  appro- 
priations upon  the  income  of  the  fund,  a statement 
(marked  V.)  is  subjoined,  shewing  that  effect. 

The  board  is  not  unmindful  of  the  important  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  navigation  of  the 
.lames’  river  and  Kenhawa,  and  the  connection  oi 
the  waters  of  these  rivers  by  some  convenient  mode 
of  communication,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
.legislature  will  be  called  mor-e  distinctly  in  a sup- 
plemental report.  It  is  supposed  that  the  preliminary 
arrangements  necessary  to  be  made  before  any  works 
can  be  actually  commenced  on  the  James’  river  or 
Kenhawa  or  the  intermediate  country,  if  the  legisla 
ture  should  direct  any  thing  to  be  done  in  that  re 
spec?,  will  consume  the  next  year. 

A note  is  annexed  to  the  statement  V.  shewing 
that  the  fund  will  bear,  without  impairing  the 
origin. il  capital,  appropriations  additional  to  those 
recommended  in  this, report,  of  §60,000  per  annum, 
after  the  next  year,  until  1822,  and,  after  that  time, 
of  about.  §100,000  per  annum.  If  larger  sums  are 
necessary  to  any  important  object,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  of  thes®  now  recommended  must  be  passed 
by. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  P.  PRESTON,  Pres. 


Colonization  ofthe  free  blacks. 

Report  of  the  Committee , to  ivliom  •was  referred  the 
j Memorial  of  the  President  and  Board  of  Managers 
of  the- American  Society  for  colonizing  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  of  the  United  States — Read  in  the 
Rouse  of  Representatives  April  18,  1818. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  me- 
morial of  the  “President  and  board  of  managers 
of  the  American  Society  for  colonizing  the  free 
people  of  color  of  the  United  States,”  have,  accord- 
ing to  order,  had  the  same  under  their  atteutive 
consideration. 

Referring  to  the  memorial  itself,  and  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  on  the  slave  trade,  to  the 
14th  congress,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  a new  interest  has  been  recently  imparted  to 
the  benevolent  enterprise  of  the  memorialists,  by 
the  prospects  of  a speedy  termination  of  that  odi- 
ous traffic;  which  has  been  so  long  the  crime  of 
Europe,  the  scourge  of  Africa,  and  the  affliction 
and  disgrace  of  America.  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
at  length,  concurred  in  that  just  and  humane  poli- 
cy of  the  United  Stated,  which  Great-Britain  was 
the  first  to  imitate,  and  w hich  by  her  liberal  and 
unremitting  zeal,  she  has  successfully  extended 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  : 

So  fajr  as  the  civilization  of  Africa,  the  victim  of 
this  inhuman  traffic,  is  embraced  among  the  views 
of  the  memorialists,  the  removal  of  this  formidable 
impediment  to  their  success,  is  calculated  to  elevate 
the  hopes  of  the  philanthropist,  and  to  secure  to 
their  enterprise  a larger  share  of  public  confidence. 

America  cannot  but  sympathize  in  the  wish  to  re- 
nleemfrom  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  superstition, 


a continent  of  vast  extent,  spread  out  beneath  eve- 
ry climate,  embracing  every  variety  of  soil,  and  in- 
habited by  a much  injured  and  degraded  portion  of 
the  human  race. 

But  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  ac- 
knowledging that  they  derive  a yet  stronger  in- 
centive to  recommend  this  enterprise  to  the  couni 
tenance  and  favor  of  the  house,  from  considerations 
peculiar  to  the  United  States.  These  were  pre- 
sented to  the  last  congress  by  the  report  to  which 
your  committee  have  referred,  and  they  deem  it  un- 
necessary, therefore,  to  press  them  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house.  They  cannot,  however,  forbear 
to  remark,  that  time  is  unceasingly  aggravating  all 
those  domestic  evils,  for  which  the  memorialists 
propose  the  only  competent  remedy,  and  that  the 
most  auspicious  circumstances  conspire  at  present 
to  promote  its  successful  application. 

Europe,  after  passing  through  a war  of  unprece- 
dented extent  and  calamity,  enjoys  a repose  which 
she  lias  rarely  known,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of 
humanity,  it  may  be  hoped  she  will  be  disposed  to 
signalize  by  some  act  of  distinguished  generosity. 
She  will  not,  surely,  be  content  with  a mere  for- 
bearance of  farther  injustice;  but  seek  to  repair  the 
wrongs  which  she  has  inflicted  upon  an  unhappy 
race  of  men. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  retired 
from  the  same  conflict,  to  enjoy  a prosperity  which 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Respected  abroad,  they  possess  abundance, 
tranquillity,  and  happiness  at  home. 

A survey  of  such  blessings,  naturally  inspires  a 
sentiment,  the  existence  of  which  is  illustrated  not 
only  by  the  formation  of  the  society,  from  which 
this  memorial  proceeds;  a society  embracing  indi- 
viduals of  every  religious  and  political  denomina- 
tion, and  inhabitants  of  every  state  in  this  wide 
spread  union,  but  by  the  almost  unanimous  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  either  recommending  or  counte- 
nancing the  same  benevolent  object. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened policy,  which  dictated  the  resolutions  and 
acts  of  those  particular  srates,  is  confined  to  them- 
selves alone.  Their  neighbors  alike  circumstan- 
ced, actuated  by  the  same  interests  and  feelingsy 
will  be  conducted  to  the  same  conclusions,  in  rela- 
tion to  questions,  not  only  of  vital  importance  t® 
them,  but  in  their  remote  bearing,  of  scarcely  less 
moment  to  the  stability  and  prosperity  ofthe  union. 

The  auxiliary  colonization  societies  which  are 
daily  springing  up,  in  other  quarters  of  the  Unite  ft 
.States,  evince,  that  if  the  feelings  which  animate 
them,  were  local  in  their  origin,  they  required  only 
to  be  manifested,  in  order  to  aw  aken  the  sympathy 
and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  attainment  of  their  common  object. 

Your  committee  would  not  thus  favorably  regard 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  if  it  sought  to  im- 
pair, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rights  of  private 
property,  or  the  yet  more  sacred  rights  of  personal 
liberty,  secured  to  every  description  of  freemen  in 
the  United  States. 

The  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the 
subsequent  acts  and  declarations,  as  well  as  the, 
high  character  ofthe  memorialists  themselves,  add- 
ed to  the  most  obvious  interest  of  the  states,  wh® 
have  recently  sanctioned  the  purpose,  or  recognised 
the  existence  ofi  the  American  Colonization  Socie- 
ty, exclude  the  remotest  apprehension  of  such  in- 
justice or  inhumanity. 

The  memorialists  propose  to  attain  the  noblest 
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end  which  benevolence  can  concede,  by  temperate 
and  practicable  means. 

As  preliminary  to  their  success,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  acts  of  the  government,  they  have,  at 
considerable  expense,  sent  out  agents  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  select  a seat  for  their 
contemplated  colony.  Those  agents  were  instruct- 
ed first  to  visit  Europe.  Their  reception  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  intelligence  which  had  been  received 
from  them  down  to  the  period  of  their  late  embark- 


ation for  Africa,  were  as  favorable,  as  could  have 
been  anticipated,  to  the  success  of  their  mission. 

This  success,  however,  cannot  he  complete,  un- 
til the  object  of  the  memorialists  shall  have  receiv- 
ed the  sanction,  and  their  efforts  the  aid  of  the  fe- 
deral government. 

If  their  memorial  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
ground  for  the  interposition  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, in  their  behalf,  it  appears  to  your  committee, 
that  the  resolution  of  Virginia,  which  they  beg 
leave  to  subjoin  to  this  report,  subsequently  sus- 
tained by  a similar  resolution  of  Maryland  and  Ten- 
nessee, unquestionably  do  so. 

Whether  a treaty  for  the  territory  of  the  propo- 
sed colony  is  to  be  opened  with  the  native  tribes  of 
Africa,  or  with  the  European  governments  which 
claim  certain  portions  of  the  shores  of  that  conti- 
nent, it  is  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  a- 
Jone,  that  such  negotiation  can  he  effected. 

The  several  states,  having,  by  their  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution  surrendered  the  power  of 
negotiation,  to  the  general  government,  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim  the  exercise  of  that  sove- 
reign authority  for  their  benefit,  whenever  it  can 
be  exerted  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  committee  cannot  forbear  to  add  another, 
to  them  a very  solemn  consideration,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  the  exercise  of  this  authority  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virgi- 
nia. The  act  of  congress  which  interdicts  the  Afri- 


committee.  They  beg  leave,  however,  to  remark, 
that  the  beneficial  effect  to  be  expected  from  any 
improvement  of  the  pre-existing  laws,  in  relation 
to  the  former  species  of  traffic,  which  commences 
its  enterprise  against  humanity,  and  foreign,  and 
remote  coast,  and  matures  it  on  that  of  America,  m . 
such  a manner  as  to  elude  detection  by  ordinary  vi» 
gilance,  must  depend  on  the  efforts  of  another 
branch  of  the  government. 

It  does  not  become  your  committee  to  do  more, 
is  relation  to  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  charged 
upon  them,  than  to  intimate  their  opinion  that  no 
act  of  legislation  whatever,  would  be  so  lil  cly  to 
put  down  this  iniquitous  traffic,  as  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  revenue  cutters,  upon  the  American 
shores  most  frequented  by  the  vessels  engaged  in 
it,  and  the  employment  of  such  part  of  the  navy  as 
would  be  best  adapted  to  such  service,  in  Occasion 
al  visits  to  the  African  coast,  at  the  season  when  it 
is  frequented  by  the  same  description  of  vessels. 

Your  committee  ask,  therefore,  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  2d  and  3d  re, 
solutions,  to  which  they  have  referred,  and  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  the  house,  in  relation  to  the 
first,  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  may  deem  proper,  to  ascertain  whether 
a suitable  territory  can  be  procured  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  for  colorizing  such  of  the  free  people  of 
color  of  the  United  States  as  may  be  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  asylum,  and  to  enter  into 
such  negotiation  with  the  native  tribes  of  Africa, 'or 
with  one  or  more  of  the  governments  of  Europe  as 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  such  territory,  and  to 
secure  to  the  contemplated  colony  every  advantage 
which  he  may  deem  esserttialto  its  future  indepen- 
dence aijd  prosperity. 


“Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  have 
repeatedly  sought  to  obtain  an  asylum,  beyond  the 


can  slave  trade,  and  subjects  the  citizens  of  the  i limits  of  the  United  States,  for  such  persons  of  co- 
United  States  who  engage  in  its  prosecution,  to  lor,  as  had  been,  or  might  be  emancipated  under 
merited  punishment,  has  left  the  unfortunate  be-  the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  but  have  hitherto 
ings,  whom  the  violations  of  this  law  are  daily  cast- 1 found  all  their  efforts  frustrated,  either  by  the  dis- 
ing upon  the  American  shore,  to  the  separate  pro- 1 turbed  state  of  other  nations  or  domestic  causes 
visions  of  the  respective  states  within  whose  juris-  equally  unpropitious  to  their  success: 
diction  they  may  chance  to  be  found.  1 They  now  avail  themselves  of  a period  when 

To  say  nothing  of  the  abstract  propriety  of  trans-j  peace  has  healed  the  wounds  of  humanity,  and  the 
f erring  such  an  authority  over  the  persons  and  lib- 1 principal  nations  of  Europe  have  concurred  with 
erty  of  these  foreigners  from  the  national,  to  the  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  abolishing 


state  legislatures;  entertaining  no  apprehension  that 
congress  will  be  rendered  thereby,  accessary  to  any 
aat  of  cruelty  or  inhumanity;  it  must  be  yet  apparent, 
that  the  individual  states  have  a right  to  require  the 


the  African  slave  trade  (a  traffic  which  this  com- 
monwealth, both  before  and  since’ the  revolution, 
zealously  sought  to  terminate)  to  renew  this  effort, 
and  do  therefore  Resolve,  That  the  executive  be  re- 


aid now  sought  to  be  obtained  from  the  general ! quested  to  correspond  with  the  President  of  the 
government,  in  order  to  enable  themselves  to  dis-  i United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a terri-- 
charge  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  without  a viola- jtory  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  at  some  other 
tion  of  their  local  policy,  or  injustice  to  those  un-1  place,  not  within  any  of  the  states  or  territorial  go- 
fortunate  Africans,  placed  at  their  disposal,  by  the  I vernments  of  the  United  States,  to  serve  as  an  a- 
laws  of  the  United  States.  jsylumfor  such  persons  of  color,  as  are  now  free, 

Your  committee  were  instructed  by  two  other  re-  land  may  desire  the  same,  and  for  those  who  may 
solutions  of  the  house  to  inquire  into  the  expedicn- j be  hereafter  emancipated  within  this  common- 
cy  of  making  more  effectual  provision  by  law,  for ' wealth;  and  that  the  senators  and  representatives 
preventing  the  participation  of  the  citizens  ofjofthis  state  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
the  United  States  in  the  African  slave  trade,  and  be  requested  to  exert  their  best  efforts,  to  aid  the 
of  correcting  certain  abuses  which  are  practised  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  attainment  of 
in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States,  j the  above  object:  Provided,  That  no  contract  or  or- 
Both  these  objects  have  been  accomplished  by  j rangement  respecting  such  territory  shail  be  obi' 
hills  which  subsequently  originated  in  the  other  , gatory  on  this  commonwealth  until  ratified  by  tin: 
branch  of  the  national  legislature,  and  which  legislature.” 
came  down  to  the  house  of  representatives  under!  Passed  by 
circumstances  which  ensured  to  them  an  earlier  de-1  by  the  Senatc^with  an  amendmen 
ci  slop  than  would  have  followed  a report  from  yoij.y  1 curred  iii  by  the  JI.  of  De 


Passed  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  Dec.  15th--- 

Dec.  20th — con. 
S Dee.  21.1810J 
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Colonization  Society. 

*The  American  Society  for  Colonizing  the  Free  Peo- 
ple of  color  of  the  United  States held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Saturday , January  9th,  1819,  at  l)r . 
Laurie's  Church . 

In  the  absence  of  the  Hon.  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, President  of  the  Sbcietyy  the  Hon.  Henry 
CJay  presided. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  the 
annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

General  John  Mason  being  called  to  take  the 
chair,  Mr.  Clay  withdrew  in  order  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed to  lay  befbre  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  committee  or  committees  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  either  branch  thereof,  the  information 
which  has  been  collected  through  the  means  of 
tills  society,  shewing  the  practicability  of  the  ob- 
ject of  its  institution,  and  to  respectfully  but  ear- 
nestly, solicit  the  countenance,  aid,  and  support  of 
congress  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Key  compose 
the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mills, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety be  presented  to  the  President  and  Board  of 
Managers,  for  the  zeal,  intelligence,  and  ability 
which  they  have  evinced  in  the  management  of  the 
Concerns  of  the  Society  the  past  year;  and  that  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  be  printed. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  officer^  for  the  present  year;  when  the  following 
persons  were  elected: 

■ The  Hon.  Buslirod  Washington,  President, 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Hon.  William  II.  Crawford,  of  Georgia. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

Hon.  William  Phillips,  of  Massachusetts. 

Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  of  Nevv-York. 

Hon.  John  E.  Howard,  V 

Hon.  John  Cl  Herbert,  C Maryland. 

Isaac  McKim,  Esq.  3 

John  Taylor  of  Caroline,  Esq.  viro-inia. 

Gen.  John  Hartwell  Cocke,  3 ° 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee. 

Hobert  Ralston,  Esq.  ? Philadelphia- 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  White,  5 

Gen.  John  Mason,  District  pf  Columbia. 

Sami.  Bayard,  Esq.  New-Jersey. 

MANAGERS. 

Francis  S.  Key,  Rev.  William  Wilmer, 

Walter  Jones,  Henry  Foxall, 

Bdmund  I.  Leo,  John  Laird, 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Laurie,  Rev.  William  Hawley, 
.Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Balch,  William  H-  Fitzhugh, 
Rev.  Obadiah  B.  Brown,  William  Thornton. 
Elias  B.  Caldwell,  Esq.  Secretary. 

John  Underwood,  Recording  Secretary. 

David  English,  Treasurer. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

FROM  THE  RICHMOND  COMPILER. 

America,  Europe,  the  whole  feeling  and  civilized 
world,  have  been  in  arms  against  the  Slave-trade. 
The  complaint  has  been  just,  anS.  the  remedy  is  ip 
a course  of  operation.  Virginia  was  the  first  to  for- 
bid it  by  her  laws.  The  United  States  have  solemn- 
ly interdicted  it  by  their  constitution.  England  has 
poused  herself  in  the  cause  of  humanity — and  tie a- 
•fies  are  regularly  and  earnestly  dpeguted  for  li- 


miting the  range  and  the  duration  of  this  abomi- 
nable traffic. 

But,  is  it  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  an  evil  so 
affecting  in  the  eye  of  humanity,  had  its  principal 
origin  in  the  bosom  of  onfe  of  the  most  humane  en- 
thusiasts that  ever  lit  upon  this  globe — that  it  was 
Las  Casas,  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  who  organized 
the  servitude  of  the  African  into  a regular  trade? 
Those  who  sow  the  wind,  know  not  always  how  to 
perceive  the  whirlwind  that  is  to  be  reaped.  Las 
Cases,  in  the  spirit  of  a false  enthusiasm,  sowed  a 
seed,  which  has  vegetated  into  a Upas  tree  of  the 
most  frightful  dimensions  and  the  most  poisonous 
qualities. 

The  history  of  the  slave  trade  is  briefly  this: 
Within  a few  years  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  native  Indians  were  reduced  to  a most  humilia- 
ting and  intolerable  sense  of  servitude  by  their 
Spanish  conquerors. — Humanity  shudders  at  the 
picture  which  history  presents  to  her.  We  arc 
told,  that  when  Columbus  discovered  Hispaniola  in 
1492,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  computed 
at  a million,  Irr  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  they 
were  reduced  to  sixty  thousand!  Their  constitu- 
tion \yastoo  feeble  to  support  the  labour  they  were 
doomed  to  by  their  Spanish  task-masters.  Their 
food  too  was  scanty,  and  supplied  but  little  iiout 
rishment. — “Many  (says  Dr.  Robertson)  sunk  under 
the  fatigue,  and  ended  their  wretched  days.  Others 
prompted  by  impatience  and  despair,  cut  short 
their  lives  with  a violent  hand.  Famine,  brought 
on  by  compelling  such  numbers  to  abandon  the  cul- 
ture of  their  lands,  in  order  to  labour  in  the  mines, 
proved  fatal  to  many.  Diseases  of  various  kinds, 
some  occasioned  by  the  hardships  to  \yhich  they 
were  exposed,  and  others  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Europeans,  completed  the  desolation  of  the  isl- 
and.”— For  a short  time  a miserable  substitute  was 
found  for  this  decreasing  population  in  the  trans- 
portation of  the  natives  of  the  Lucayo  islands  to  His- 
paniola, uncjer  the  pretence  of  civilizing  and  con- 
verting them  with  more  facility.  Thus  is  the  name 
of  the  sacred  God  eternally  prostituted  to  the  vile 
purposes-ef  man!  Forty  thousand  of  these  simple 
Lucayans  were  decoyed  into  the  island,  only  “to 
mingle  their  groans  and  tears”  with  those  of  the  op- 
pressed residents  of  the  island. 

By  degrees,  all  the  indulgencies,  originally  grant* 
ed  to  the  Indian,  were  done  away.— “The  small  gra- 
tuity paid  to  them  as  the  price  of  their  labour  was 
withdrawn;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tasks  imposed 
upon  them  were  increased.  Ovando  (a  Spanish 
governor,)  without  any  restraint,  distributed  Indians 
among  his  friends  in  the  island.  Ferdinand,  to  whom 
the  queen  had  left  by  will  one  half  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  settlements  i^  the  New  World,  con- 
ferred grants  of  a similar  nature  upon  his  courtiers, 
as  the  least  expensive  mode  of  rewarding  their  ser- 
vices. They  farmed  out  the  Indians,  of  whom  they 
were  rendered  proprietors,  to  their  countrymen  set- 
tled in  Hispaniola;  and  that  wretched  people,  being 
compelled  to  labour  in  order  to  satisfy  the  rapacity 
of  both,  the  exactions  of  their  oppressors  no  longer 
knew  any  bounds.” 

In  the  year  1517,  a census  of  the  Indians  in  His- 
paniola was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  in  nine 
years  they  had  dwindled  fvom  sixty  to  fourteen 
thousand.  For  this  miserable  remnant,  there  was 
no  touch  of  humanity  in  the  bosom  of  the  Spanish 
government.  They  were  cast  into  separate  lots, 
and  bestowed  upon  such  as  would  give  the  highest 
prices  for  them. 

The  Ecclesiastics  sounded  the  alarm — -they  de- 
nounced these  proceedings  in  the  most  indignap 
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'erms.  The  Dominicans  in  particular  remonstrated 
against  the  repartimicntos,  or  distributions . The  dis- 
pute was  referred  to  the  cabinet.  The  evil,  how- 
ever, went  on,  in  spite  of  the  palliatives  which  were 
attempted  to  be  applied.  In  this  state  of  things  Las 
Casas  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  action. 

Dr.  Robertson  describes  him,  as  a native  of  Se- 
ville, and  one  of  the  clergymen  sent  out  with  Co- 
lumbus, in  his  second  voyage  to  Hispaniola,  in  or- 
der to  settle  on  that  island. — He  early  adopted  the 
opinion  most  prevalent  among  the  ecclesiastics — 
became  the  avowed  patron  of  the  Indians;  in  whose 
behalf  he  exerted  all  the  abilities  he  possessed  and 
all  the  influence  attached  to  his  character. — He 
laid  his  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  The 
subjeet  was  referred  to  commissioners,  who  visited 
the  scene;  they  reported  in  favor  of  the  re  par  timien- 
tos,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Spanish  inhabitants 
were  too  few  to  work  the  mines  and  cultivate  the 
country;  and,  that  “if  they  were  depri  ved  of  the  la- 
bour of  the  natives,  they  must  instantly  relinquish 
their  conquests,  or  give  up  all  the  advantages 
which  they  derived  from  them.” 

Las  Casas  was  dissatisfied.  He  proposed  various 
schemes  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  In- 
dians: but  he  was  uniformly  met  by  the  objection, 
that  the  improvement  of  America  could  not  be  car- 
ried on,  “unless  the  Spanish  planters  could  command 
the  labour  of  the  natives.”  To  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, he  sowed  the  seed  of  the  slave  trade.  He 
proposed  to  purchase  a sufficient  number  of  natives 
from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa;  and  to  transport  them  to  America,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  employed  as  slaves  in  working 
the  mines  and  cultivating  the  ground.  One  of  the 
ijrst  advantages  which  the  Portuguese  had  derived 
from  their  discoveries  in  Africa,  arose  from  the 
trade  in  slaves.  As  early  as  the  year  1503,  a few 
negro  slaves  had  been  sent  into  the  New-World. 
In  the  year  1511,  Ferdinand  permitted  the  impor- 
tation of  them  in  greater  numbers.  They  were 
found  to  be  a more  robust  and  hardy  race  than  the 
natives  of  America.  They  were  more  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  more  patient  under  servitude,  and 
the  labour  of  one  negro  was  computed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  four  Indians.  Cardinal  Ximencs,  howev- 
er, when  solicited  to  encourage  this  commerce, 
peremptorily  rejected  the  proposition.  But  Las 
Casas,  from  the  incppsistency  natural  to  men  who 
hurry  with  headlong  impetuosity  towards  a favorite 
point,  was  incapable  of  making  the  distinction,” 
which  evidently  grew  out  of  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action. “In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the 
Americans  from  the  yoke,”  he  pronounced  it  expe- 
dient to  carry  on  a trade  with  the  natives  of  Africa. 
His  plan  was  adopted.  ‘‘Charles  granted  a patent 
to  one  of  his  Flemish  favorites,  containing  an  exclu, 
sive  right  of  importing  4000  negroes  into  America. 
He  sold  his  patent  (continues  Dr.  Robertson)  to- 
some  Genoese  merchants  for  25000  ducats,  and  they 
were  the  first  who  brought  into  a regular  form  that 
commerce  for  slaves  between  Africa  and  America, 
which  has  since  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing 
extent” — And  which  let  us  repeat,  Virginia  was  the 
first  to  interdict  by  her  laws,  and  the  United  States 
by  a solemn  provision  in  their  constitution. 


Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Having  been  informed  by  your  joint  committee 
th^t  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  are  ready 


to  receive  the  customary  communications,  I avail 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  welcome  your  return  to 
this  ancient  seat  of  legislation,  to  pledge  to  you  the 
assurances  of  my  ready  concurrence  in  the  adop- 
tion of  any  measures  which  may  promise  utility  to 
the  public,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  continu- 
ed prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  of  our  na- 
tion. It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  your  feelings, 
as  it  has  been  to  mine,  to  observe  the  assurances  of 
the  first  Functionary  of  the  United  States,  that 
“Commerce  is  flourishing,  that  the  revenue  has 
exceeded  the  most  favorable  anticipation,  and  that 
peace  and  amity  are  preserved  with  foreign  nations, 
on  conditions  just  and  honorable  to  our  country.” 

The  completeness  of  our  political  and  secular 
enjoyments,  however  it  may  repress  the  hope  of 
higher  attainments,  admonishes  us  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  preserve  them.  The  annals  of  our  country 
testify  that  for  almost  two  centuries  a struggle  has 
been  maintained  to  establish  governments  founded 
on  the  natural  rights  of  men.  This  struggle  has 
been  successfully  terminated  only  by  the  present 
generation;  and  we  who  have  been  the  last  actors, 
owe  it  to  our  children  and  heirs,  the  transmission 
of  the  inestimable  acquisition. 

The  augmentation  of  the  population  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  a singular  phenomenon  in  the  history 
of  nations.  In  the  space  of  forty  years  we  have 
witnessed  more  than  a triplication  of  our  numbers. 
Even  the  primitive  states  have  experienced  an  aug* 
mentation,  while  continual  emigrations  have  fur*' 
nished  a youthful  and  vigorous  population  for  new 
states.  Thus  have  been  formed,  and  are  progres- 
sively forming,  additional  commonwealths,  con- 
structed upon  the  original  models; — the  principles 
of  liberty,  the  habits  of  order,  and  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization  are  rapidly  spreading,  and  lands 
lately  unexplored  are  teeming  with  the  luxuriant 
and  gainful  products  of  improved  culture. 

Our  numerical  increase,  however,  is  not  to  be 
assumed  as  the  ratio  of  melioration  in  the  acts  of 
life.  Agriculture,  and  many  of  the  manufacturing 
arts,  have  improved  in  much  greater  proportions  - 
and  it  is  with  pleasure,  not  unmingled  with  pride, 
that  we  can  particularly  recognize  the  high'degree 
of  perfection  to  which  some  branches  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  this  state  have  attained.  The  delicate 
and  beautiful  fabrics  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
and  the  elegant  specimens  of  cut  glass,  exhibited 
to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society  at  Brigh- 
ton, in  October  last,  reflect  honor  on  the  artists  and 
our  country.  They  do  more:  they  demonstrate  our 
capacities  for  prosecuting  successfully  some  of  the 
most  useful  branches  of  manufactures  from  domes- 
tic materials,  and  inspire  the  hope  that  at  no  far 
distant  period,  our  domestic  demands  and  supplies 
will  be  commensurate.  The  facilities  with  which 
Massachusetts  abounds  for  effecting  a vast  exten- 
tion  to  these  and  many  other  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures are  satisfactory  pledges  of  their  future  at- 
tainments. And  I may  add,  that  the  numerous  and 
inexhaustible  sources  of  water  power,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Maine,  superadded  to  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  soil,  and  unequalled  advantages  for  inland 
as  well  as  marine  navigation,  designates  that  coun- 
try as  the  destined  seat  of  improvements,  and  of 
•wealth.  Peace  and'good  governments,  with  w hich 
under  the  smiles  of  heaven  we  are  blessed,  will  ac- 
celerate that  desirable  period. 

AVhile  adverting  to  these  objects  I might  notice: 
many  other  branches  of  manufactures  and  useful 
labor,  which  give  employment  to  numerous  arti- 
zans  and  their  families,  are  in  a state  of  progressive 
improvement,  and  the  sources  of  public  convene- 
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ence  and  domestic  comfort.  But  I will  detain  you 
only  a moment  on  one  of  the  most  important  branch- 
es of  the  useful  arts — Naval  Architecture.  Noth- 
ing, I am  sensible,  need  be  urged  to  impress  your 
minds  with  a sense  of  the  inestimable  value  of  this 
art  as  a source  of  private  wealth,  of  public  revenue 
and  national  aggrandizement:  And  I should  hardly 
venture  to  suggest  the  subject  were  it  not  from  a 
serious  conviction  of  the  deep  interest  the  people 
of  this  state  have  in  this  great  branch  of  produc- 
tive labor  and  political  economy.  The  official 
statements  of  the  department  of  the  treasury  assign 
to  Massachusetts  about  one  third  part  of  the  whole 
amount  oftolinage  of  the  United  States.  To  main- 
tain this  ratio,  and  if  practicable  to  increase  it,  an 
inquiry  into  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  especially  an 
examination  of  the  productiveness  and  permanence 
of  the  sources  whence  the  materials  for  ship  build- 
ing are  to  be  derived,  becomes  necessary.  Their 
abundance  heretofore  has  led  to  prodigality  and 
waste.  Ship-timber  is  daily  becoming  less  plenty; 
and  the  increased  demand  suggests  the  expediency 
if  not  the  indispensable  necessity  of  artificial  aids 
for  its  reproduction. — The  great  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  forest  trees  to  reach  maturity,  and  the 
little  attention  individuals  are  disposed  to  betsow 
upon  interests  precarious  and  remote,  are  conclu- 
sive considerations  to  justify  the  interposition  of 
legislative  encouragement.  The  forecast  of  go- 
vernment only  can  guard  the  body  politic  from  the 
evils  of  private  improvidence. — From  the  present 
limited  quantity  of  the  oak,  would  it  not  be  pru- 
dent at  least,  to  adopt  some  prospective  measures 
to  ensure  a succession  of  that  essential  material. — 
The  prosperity  of  this  state  must,  and  the  safety  of 
the  nation  may,  at  some  future  period,  be  seriously 
affected  by  a destitution  of  so  important  an  ingredi- 
ent in  naval  architecture.  Might  not  a moderate 
endowment  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, applied  to  this  specific  object,  be  competent 
to  its  ultimate  accomplishment? 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  woollen  manu- 
factures so  important  to  the  people  of  this  state  I 
am  unwilling  to  suffer  the  present  occasion  to  pass 
without  referring  to  the  advantages  possessed  by 
this  state  for  raising  and  improving  sheep.  How- 
ever individuals  might  suffer  from  large  specula- 
tions in  Spanish  flocks,  their  introduction  ought  to 
be  considered  as  highly  auspicious  to  our  manufac- 
turing interests.  Should  this  subject  be  deemed 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  legislature  in  addition 
to  the  encouragement  given  through  the  channel 
of  the  agricultural  societies  of  the  state,  I should 
cheerfully  concur  in  any  measures  calculated  to  ef- 
fectuate the  object. 

To  regulate  commerce  is  the  exclusive  preroga- 
ive  of  the  national  government.  Every  system  of 
commercial  regulations  must  stand  or  fall  by  its 
results.  Commerce  being  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  they  must  necessarily 
be  alive  to  whatever  can  accelerate  or  retard  its 
activity.  They  too,  ever  ready  to  render  the  tri- 
bute of  gratitude  and  respect  when  it  is  due,  as 
vigilant  to  guard  their  rights,  derive  high  satisfac- 
tion from  the  national  system  of  commercial  laws 
now  in  successful  operation,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  illustrious  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States, 
whose  administration  commands  our  confidence 
and  our  approbation. 

The  flourishing  and  happy  condition  of  our  be- 
loved country,  both  public  and  private,  is  the  best 
comment  and  the  highest  eulogy  that  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  wisdom  of  our  national  councils. 


What  indeed  but  wise  laws— laws  adapted  to  the 


circumstances  of  the  different  sections  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  their  relation  with  foreign  na- 
tions, could  impart  such  force  and  activity  to  the 
energies  of  our  citizens  as  is  now  witnessed?  By  a 
happy  adaptation,  and  faithful  execution  of  com- 
mercial regulations,  the  several  departments  of 
agriculture,  of  the  fisheries,  manufactures,  naviga- 
tion and  trade,  are  in  a state  of  vivid  action,  mutu- 
ally supporting  and  supported  by  each  other.  And 
so  accurately  do  the  several  great  branches  of  po- 
litical economy  appear  to  be  balanced,  that  any  es* 
sential  change  in  the  adjustment  of  either,  might 
destroy  the  equilibrium. — Facts  speak  a language 
intelligible  and  decisive.  The  lucrative  results  of 
our  mercantile  intercourse  with  other  nations  can- 
not be  misconstrued. — They  can  only  be  elaborated 
under  the  protection  of  good  laws,  by  the  enter- 
prize  and  professional  skill  of  our  citizens.  Capi- 
tal is  the  offspring  of  trade;  and  by  encouraging 
the  fisheries  and  an  active  foreign  commerce,  be- 
sides that  a prolific  source  of  seamen  for  the  nation- 
al navy  is  substantiated,  importations  from  other  na- 
tions yield  a copious  revenue,  and  the  gains  of  the 
merchant  constitute  a fund  of  private  wealth,  which 
the  government,  faithful  to  its  engagements,  may 
at  pleasure  command. 

If,  under  existing  regulations,  men  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits,  are  seen  to  suffer  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  the  causes  must  elsewhere  be 
sought  than  in  the  laws.  Trading  without,  or  on 
artificial  capital,  is  their  too  frequent  origin.  What 
agency  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  bank  paper,  may  have  in  occa- 
sioning eventual  perplexity  and  failure,  I am  not 
possessed  of  sufficient  data  to  enable  me  to  ascer- 
tain. Evils  of  this  class,  however,  occurring  in  dis- 
tricts of  country  where  the  elements  of  banking  are 
comprehended  and  duly  appreciated,  and  where 
banks  are  established  on  maxims  of  justice,  and  rer 
gulated  in  their  operations  by  fair  and  honorable 
considerations,  must  be  transcient  and  partial.  In 
situations  where,  much  business  being  done,  money 
is  often  changing  hands,  and  individuals  ipay  be  be- 
nefited by  short  loans,  the  utility  of  banks  seems  to 
be  conceded.  But  in  free  governments,  the  rights 
of  all  the  people  are  committed  equally  to  the  guar- 
dian care  of  the  legislature,  and  all  have  equal 
claims  to  its  protection.  Monopolies  and  exclu- 
sive privileges  are  admissible  only  as  means  of  ob- 
taining some  great  good,  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity has  an  ultimate  interest,  and  which  can  by- 
no  other  expedient  be  so  well  effected.  Hence 
the  fitness  of  limiting  the  charters  of  banks  in  their 
duration;  and  license  likewise  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature, while  it  gives  perfect  security  to  bank  stock, 
to  restrain  these  institutions  from  transcending  the 
rules  of  justice  and  good  faith,  and  of. securing  the 
people  at  large  from  deception,  and  the  complica- 
ted evils  of  a redundant  and  depreciated  paper.  In 
concluding  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  I feel  sim 
cere  satisfaction  in  expressing,  what  I deem  to  be 
due  to  the  banking  establishments  of  this  metropo- 
lis, and  of  Massachusetts  generally,  the  high  sense 
I entertain  of  the  correct  and  honorable  manner  in 
which  their  concerns,  in  times  of  peril  and  extreme  ' 
pressure,  have  been  administered.  An  inflexible 
perseverance  in  the  principles  upon  which  the  banks 
of  the  commonwealth  were  incorporated,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  maintain  the  utility  of  those 
institutions,  and  to  avert  the  mischiefs  which  a de- 
reliction of  those  principles  are  seen  to  produce. 

A resolve  passed  the  legislature  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1818,  authorizing  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  of  council,  to  appoint  and  commission  thre$ 
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•Suitable  persons  to  treat  with  the  Penobscot  tribe  collectors,  and  the  respectable  sum  of  cash  on  hand 
of  Indians,  for  the  purpose  jf  examining  into  the  in  the  treasury,  at  the  abovementioned  date,  are 
cicumstances  and  situation  of  the  said  tribe,  and  highly  creditable  to  that  department.  The  exhi- 
the  lands  they  possess,  and  devising  and  arranging;  bit  shows  that  the  treasurer  lias  had  no  occasion  to 
some  means  for  improving  their  condition  as  men,  avail  himself  of  any  part  of  the  50,000  dollars  he  was 
and  for  agreeing  with  them  fora  relinquishment  of  authorized  to  borrow,  by  a resolve  of  the  tenth  of 
their  right  and  claim  to  such  parts  of  the  land  on  June  last;  that  the  debt  of  the  state  is  reduced  to 
both  sides  of  the  Penobscot  river,  and  such  islands;  549,847  dollars,  13  cents;  that,  exclusive  of  bonds 
in  said  river,  as  the  tribe  now  possess  or  claim,  and  and  notes  due  to  the  state  from  individuals,  the  trea- 
shall  be  inclined  voluntarily  and  freely  to  dispose  surer  holds  United  States  deferred  6 per  cent,  stock 
of,  for  an  equivalent  to  be  agreed  upon  with  them; ! 155,618  dollars,  89  cents;  new  6 percent,  stock 
and  for  other  purposes  specified  in  the  resolve. : 9,901  dollars,  59  cents;  7 per  cent.  69,187  dollars,. 
Conformably  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  | and  of  3 per  cent.  249,187  dollars,  so  that,  estimating 
said  resolve,  the  hon.  Edward  H.  Robbins,  the  lion. 1 these  various  descriptions  of  stock  at  the  current 
Daniel  Davis,  and  the  hon.  Mark  Langdon  Hill, ! value,  they  would  produce  an  aggregate  of  about 
were  appointed  and  commissioned  to  carry  into  ef-j  398,400  dollars;  consequently  the  total  amount  of 
feet  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  The  com-  J the  present  debt  of  the  state,  and  that  at  five  per 
missioners  accordingly  proceeded  to  Bangor,  at  the  j cent,  interest  per  annum,  laying  out  of  the  account 
time  assigned  in  the  resolve,  and  having  met  and  the  exceptions  abovementioned,  and  including  the 
conferred  with  the  chiefs,  captains  and  men  repre-  j abovementioned  stocks,  may  be  stated  at  about 
Senting  the  whole  tribe,  on  tire  29th  day  of  June,  152,000  dollars. 

1818;  they  concluded  a treaty,  which,  with  some  ex-  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  favorable  view  of 
tracts  of  a letter  from  tlife  first  commissioner  of  the  the  treasury;  the  present  limited  system  of  taxation 
land  office,  dated  the  ninth  instant,  connected  with  must  necessarily  restrain  our  fiscal  operations  to  the 
the  subject  of  the  treaty,  will  now  be  laid  before . support  of  government  and  the  payment  of  the  in- 
you.  j terest  of  the  debt. — The  question  therefore  recurs, 

Bv  a resolve  that  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  June,  w hether  some  new  source  of  revenue  ought  not  to 
1818,  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  council,  was  j be  provided  by  the  commonwealth,  for  the  payment 
authorized  and  requested  to  appoint  an  officer  of  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  for  the  encouragement 
the  militia  to  attend  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  ! of  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  the  arts,  and  other  ob- 
at  the  surrender  of  Moose,  Dudley  and  Frederick  jects  of  public  improvement  and  general  utility, 
inlands,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  in  relation  j which  should  be  worthy  of  herself,  and  serve  to  a- 
thereto,  as  in  his  judgment  the  interest  and  dignity  [ waken  into  greater  activity  tl^e  resources, 'and  the 
of  the  commonwealth  might  require.  Pursuant  to  : best  energies  of  the  state, 
that  resolve  lieut.  col.  Henry  Sargent  was  appoint-' 
cd  to  attend  the  surrender  of  those  islands  by  the 
British  government,  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States;  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Moose 
Island  in  company  with  general  Miller,  who  was 
authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  receive  the  same  in  their  behalf;  and  agreeably 
to  his  instructions  performed  the  duties  of  his  ap- 
pointment. A copy  of  those  instructions  and  of  his 
report,  will  be  communicated  to  you. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  state  that  the  compa- 
ny of  artillery,  and  the  company  of  light  infantry, 
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Education. 

nrroRT  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  sorter 
CAROLINA,  1817,  BY  A.  D.  MURPHET. 

The  committee  to  • whom  ivere  referred  so  much  of  the 
message  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  as  relates 
to  public  instruction , report  in  part — 

That  we  have  much  reason  to  thank  Providence 
for  the  arrival  of  a period,  when  our  country,  en- 
at  Eastport,  are  re-organized;  and  that  the  muskets!  joying  peace  with  foreign  nations  and  free  from 
and  accoutrements  received  by  col.  Sargent  from 
the  officer  commanding  the  British  troops  at  East- 
port,  are  placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  selectmen  of 
that  town,  subject  to  your  directions.  After  pos- 
session was  obtained  of  the  several  islands,  as  above- 
mentioned,  a proclamation  announcing  the  event, 
and  calling  on  all  the  citizens,  and  more  especially 
all  public  officers,  duly  to  notice  the  same,  was  is- 
sued; a copy  of  which,  together  with  all  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  this  communication,  will  be 
Taid  before  you  by  the  secretary. 

During  the  recess,  1 received  a letter  from' each 
of  the  governors  of  the  states  of  New- Hampshire, 

Connecticut,  New-York,  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  ac 


domestic  inquietude,  turns  her  attention  to  improv- 
ing her  physical  resources  and  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  her  citizens.  The  war  of  party 
spirit,  which  for  twenty  years  has  disturbed  her 
tranquility  and  perverted  her  ambition,  has  terminat- 
ed; and  political  strife  lias  yielded  its  place  to  an 
honorable  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  Enlightened 
statesmen  will  avail  themselves  of  this  auspicious 
period  to  place  the  fortunes  of  the  state  upon  a 
basis  not  10  be  shaken;  to  found  and  to  cherish  in- 
stitutions which  shall  guaranty  to  the  people  the 
permanence  of  their  government,  and  enable  them 
to  appreciate  its  excellence.  The  legislature  of 
Nortii  Carolina,  giving  to  their  ambition  an  honor- 


companied  by  sundry  resolves  of  the  legislatures  of  j ffile  direction,  have  resolved  to  improve  this  period 
those  states  respectively,  relating  to  several  propo-i  for  the  best  interests  of  the  state;  to  adopt  and  carry 
sed  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  United!  into  effect  liberal  plans  of  internal  improvements; 
•States,  which  communications  are  now  submitted!  to  give  encouragement  to  literature,  and  to  diffuse 


tt>  you'. 

The  secretary  will  at  the  same  time  lay  before 
Amu  an  exhibit  of  the  state  of  the  treasury  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  month,  presented  to  me  by 
the  treasurer  for  your  inspection.  From  the  mag- 
nitude of  some  items  of  debts  due  to  the  common- 
wealth, you  may  probably  deem  it  advisable  to  in- 
stitute an  enquiry  into  their  astual  situation.  The 


the  lights  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the 
community.  Let  us  foster  the  spirit  which  has 
gone  abroad;  it  will  lead  to  the  happiest  results. 
If  we  ourselves  should  not  live  to  witness  them,  we 
shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  con-' 
tributed  to  produce  them,  and  of  seeing  our  child- 
ren receive  from  our  hands  a country  growing  rich 
in  physical  resources,  and  advancing  in  moral  and 


shrall  amount  of  outstanding  taxes  in  the  hands  of  tnteHectiral  excellence.-  This  is  the  true  jyay  of 
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giving  strength  and  permanence  to  the  government: 
of  giving  to  it  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
nurturing  it  with  their  affections.  What  people 
will  not  love  a government  whose  constant  solicitude 
is  for  their  happiness,  and  whose  ambition  is  to 
elevate  their  character  in  the  scale  of  intelligent 
beings.  Having  commenced  this  great  work  of 
Humanity,  let  us  persevere  in  it  with  a patience 
that  shall  not  tire,  and  with  a zeal  that  shall  not 
abate;  praying  to  the  Father  of  all  good,  that  he  will 
enlighten  and  direct  our  course,  and  finally  crown 
our  labors  with  success. 

Your  committee  have  entered  upon  the  duties 
assigned  to  them  with  a full  conviction  of  their  im- 
portance, and  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  their 
discharge.  But  believing  that  let  the  subject  be 
taken  up  when  it  may,  those  difficulties  will  exist, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  the  wisdom  of  others,  they  have  pre- 
pared a system  of  public  instruction  for  North- 
Carolina,  which  with  much  deference  they  beg  leave 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. In  digesting  this  system,  they  have  adhered 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, submitted  by  a committee  to  the  last  legisla- 
ture; and  have  embraced  a provision  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich,  and  a gradation  of  schools  from 
• the- lowest  to  the  highest. 

To  give  effect  to  any  general  plan  of  public  educa- 
tion, it  is  essentially  necessary  that  ample  funds  be 
provided,  and  that  these  funds,  and  also  the  execu- 
tion of  the  general  plan,  be  committed  to  the  care 
and  direction  of  a board  Gomposed'of  intelligent  and 
efficient  men.  Your  committee -rdsei’Y?  for  a more 
special  report  their  views  with  respect  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a fund  for  public  instruction.  This  subject 
requires  a minuteness  of  detail,  which  would  only 
embarrass  the  general  view4  which  it  is  their  ob- 
ject now  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly. 

Your  committee  have  considered  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  them  under  the  following  divisions: 

1st.  The  creation  of  a fund  for  public  instruction. 

2d.  The  constitution  of  a board  to  manage  the 
fund,  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of 
public  instruction. 

Sd.  The  organization  of  schools. 

4th.  The  course  of  studies  to  be  prescribed  for 
each. 

5th.  The  modes  of  instruction. 

6th.  The  discipline  and  government  of  the.  schools. 

7th.  The  education  of  poor  children  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

8th.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Having  reserved  for  a more  special  report  the 
creation  of  a fund  for  public  instruction,  your  com- 
mittee will  first  submit  their  views  with  respect  to 
the  constitution  of  a board  for  the  management  of 
this  fund,  and  the  execution  and  superintendence 
of  the  general  plan  of  education  which  they  recom- 
mend. 

The  boat'd  of  public  instruction. 

As  the  whole  community  will  be  interested  in  the 
plan  of  education,  the  members  of  this  board  should 
be  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  state.  They 
will  have  charge  of  all  our  literary  institutions;  and 
to  give  more  weight  and  respectability  to  their 
deliberations  and  resolves,  the  governor  of  the  state 
should  be  placed  at  their  head.  It  will  be  their 
province  to  manage  and  apply  the  funds  committed 
to  their  care,  to  carry  into  execution  from  time  to 
time  as  it  shall  be  found  practicable,  the  different 
parts  of  the  plan  of  public  education;  to  superintend 
the  same  when  in  full  operation;  to  prescribe  gene- 


ral rules  and  regulations  for  the  discipline  and  go- 
vernment of  the  schools;  to  make  annual  reports  to 
the  legislature  of  their  proceedings  and  of  the  state 
of  the  schools  under  their  charge. — Your  committee 
do  therefore  recommend: 

1st.  That  there  shall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  six 
directors,  who  shall  be  styled  “The  board  of  pub* 
lie  instruction;”  that  three  of  the  directors  shall 
reside  at  or  to  the  eastward  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,, 
and  three  shall  reside  at  or  to  the  westward  thereof. 

2d.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  “ex  officio”  president  of  the  board;  but  the  board 
may  appoint  a vice  president  who  shall  preside  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor. 

3d.  The  board  shall  appoint  a secretary  and  such 
other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  conducting 
their  business,  who  shall  receive  a reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

4th.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  members  of 
the  board  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  for 
their  travelling  to  and  from-  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing; and  the  same  “per  diem”  during  their  attend- 
ance on  the  board,  as  is  now  allowed  by  law  to  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly.  They  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  in  the  city  of  Raleigh  at  or  near  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly.  The 
president  of  the  board  may  at  his  own  pleasure,  or 
shall  at  the  request  of  any  two  directors  thereof, 
convene  extra  meetings  of  the  board  for  the  transac- 
tion  of  any  extraordinary  business.  A majority  of 
th®  whole  number  of  directors  shall  be  necessary  to 
constitute  a board  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
but  the  president  or  any  single  director  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day  until  a board  be  formed. 

5th.  The  board  may  at  any  time  enact,  alter  or 
amend  such  rules  as  to  them  may  seem  proper  fof 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  order  of  their  pro- 
ceedings; they  may  adjourn  for  any  period  or  meet 
at  any  place,  where  they  may  think  the  public  in* 
terest  shall  require.  They  shall  have  power,  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  to  be  provided  by  law,  to 
establish  and  locate  the  several  academies  directed 
by  law  to  be  established;  to  determine  the  number 
and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein;  to  examine, 
appoint  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  several 
professors  and  teachers;  to  appoint  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  trustees  of  the  several  academies;  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  of 
the  several  academies  and  primary  schools,  accord- 
ing to  such  general  rules  as  shall  be  established  by 
law;  to  provide  some  just  and  particular  mode  of 
advancing  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  academies, 
and  from  the  academies  to  the  university,  as  many 
of  the  most  meritorious  children  educated  at  the 
public  expense,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  for  pub- 
lic instruction  may^uffice  to  educate  and  maintain, 
after  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction  hereby 
recommended,  shall  have  been  put  in  operation;  to 
manage  the  fund  for  public  instruction,  and  apply 
its  proceeds  in  carrying  into  execution  and  support- 
ing the  plan  of  education  committed  to  their  care; 
and  in  giving  effect  to  this  plan,  the  board  shall  re- 
gard the  primary  schools  as  its  fou:-  lation,  and  care 
shall  be  taken  that  the  proceeds  of  the  fund  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an)  academy,  so  long  as  it  is  probable  that 
such  an  application  may  leave  any  primary  schools 
unprovided  for.  And  the  board  shall  have  power 
to  enact,  alter  or  amend  such  bye-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  relative  to  the  various  objects  committed 
to  their  trust,  as  to  them  may  seem  expedient: — 
Provided  the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  state;  and  they  shall  recommend  to  the  gene- 
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ral  assembly  from  time  to  time,  such  general  laws  \ 
in  relation  to  public  instruction,  as  may  in  their 
opinion,  be  calculated  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  state. 

6th.  The  directors  of  the  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  time  being  shall,  ex  officio,  be  trustees  ol 
the  university  of  this  state. 

7'di.  The  treasurer  of  the  state  shall  have  charge 
of  the  fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  proceeds 
thereof  shill  be  paid  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the 
president  of  the  board;  and  all  expenses  mcurre, 
in  carrying  into  effect  the  system  of  public  instruc 
tiori  nd  supporting  the  same,  shall  be  charged  up- 
on this  fund  and  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

8th.  The  board  of  public  instruction  shallannudh 
submit  to  the  general  assembly  at  or  near  the  com- 
mencement of  their  session,  a view  of  the  state  of 
public  education  within  the  state,  embracing  a his 
tory  of  the  progress  or  declension  of  the  university 
in  the  year  next  preceding,  and  illustrating  its  actual 
condition  and  future  prospects;  and  also  setting  forth 
the  condition  of  the  fund  committed  to  their  trust 
for  public  instruction. 

9th.  The  board  of  public  instruction  shall  be  a 
body  politic  in  law;  shall  have  a common  seal  ajul 
perpetual  ‘succession;  shall  by  the  name  and  style 
of  “ The  board  of  public  instruction, H be  capable  of 
suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  implead- 
ed; and  shall  luve  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  a corporation. 

The  organisation  of  schooh. 

Tn  arranging  the  system  of  schools,  your  Com- 
mittee have  endeavoured  to  make  the  progress  of 
education  natural  and  regular;  begining  with  pri- 
marv  schools,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing are  taught,  and  proceeding  to  Academies,  in 
which  youth  are  to  be  instructed  in  languages,  anci- 
ent and  modern  history,  mathematics  and  other 
branches  of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  into  the 
university,  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  all 
the  higher  branches  of  the  sciences,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  useful  arts. 

In  making  this  arrangement  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties have  occurred  in  organizing  the  primary  schools. 
These  difficulties  arise  from  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  state  of  its  population;  it  being 
found  impossible  to  divide  the  state  into  small  sec- 
tions of  territory,  each  containing  an  adequate  pop- 
ulation for  the  support  of  a school.  Any  ittemp1 
to  divide  the  territory  of  the  state  into  such  small 
sections,  with  a view  of  locating  a school  in  each, 
would  prove  unav.iling;  and  however  desirable  it 
may  be,  that  a school  should  be  established  con- 
venient to  every  family,  the  time  has  not  arrived 
when  it  can  be  done.  But  so  far  as  it  is  practicable 
to  extend  the  convenience  it  should  be  done.  These 
primary  schools  are  of  the  first  importance  in  any 
general  plan  of  public  education;  every  citizen  has 
an  interest  in  them,  as  the  learning  indispensible 
to  all,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  is  here  to  be 
taught.  By  judicious  management  and  a proper 
selection  of  books  for  children  while  they  are  learn- 
ing to  read,  much  instruction  in  their  moral  and 
religious  duties  may  be  given  to  them  in  these 
schools.  Your  committee  have  diligently  examined 
the  different  plans  of  public  instruction  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  of  our  sister 
state,  Virginia,  and  also  those  which  have  been 
carried  into  effect  in  some  of  the  New-Englrmd 
states:  they  have  also  examined  the  plan  which  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  national  convention  oi 
France,  and  which  now  forms  the  basis  of  public 
instruction  in  all  the  communes  of  that  empire,  and 
deriving  much  aid  from  this  examination  upon 
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every  part  of  the  subject  referred  to  thefn,  they 
have  digested  a system  Which  they  hope  may  hr 
found  to  suit  the  condition  of  North  Carolina.  In 
designating  the  schools  of  different  grades,  they 
have  adopted  the  names  in  common  use. — Your  com- 
mittee do  therefore  recommend  that  as  to, 

'J '/is  primary  schools. 

1.  Each  county  m this  stat  • be  divided  into  tttfd 
or  more  townships;  arid  that  one  or  more  primary 

! schools  be  established  in  each  township,  provided  a 
lot  of  ground  not  less  than  four  acres  and  a sufficient 
house  erected  thereon,  be  provided  and  veste*  in 
the  board  of  public  instruction.  And  that  every 
incorporated  town  in  the  state  containing  more 
than  one  hundred  families,  shall  be  divided  into 
wards.  Such  town  containing  less  than  one  hundred 
families  shall  be  considered  as  forming  on»y  one 
ward.  Each  ward  upon  conveying  to  the  board  of 
public  instruction  a lot  of  ground  of  the  value  of 
two  hundred  dollars  or  upwards,  arid  erecting  there* 
on  a house  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  arid  fifty 
dollars  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  bene* 
fils  of  a primary  school. 

2.  The  court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  shall 
I annually  elect  for  each  township  in  their  respective 

counties,  five  persons  as  trustees  of  the  primary 
‘schools  to  be  established  in  Such  township,  who 
shall  have  power  to  fix  the  scites  of  the  primary- 
schools  to  be  established  therein,  superintend  and 
manage  the  same,  make  rules  for  their  government,, 
appoint  trustees;  appoint  teachers,  and  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  They  shall  select  such  children 
residing  within  their  township,  whose  parents  axe 
unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  who  shall  [?£ 
taught  at  the  said  schools  for  three  years  wbhnut 
charge.  They  shall  report  to  the  board  of  public 
instruction,  the  rules  which  they  may  adopt  for  tntf 
government  of  said  schools,  and  snail  annually  fe- 
port  to  the  said  board  the  state  of  the  schools,  ti>3 
number  arid  conduct  of  the  pupils;  and  their  pro- 
gress in  learning;  the  Conduct  of  the  teacher  and 
also  every  thing  connected  with  the  schools  of  any 
importance. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  who  are  to  be  tatighu 
free  from  charge*,  the  teacher  of  any  primary  school 
may  receive  as  many  other  scholars,  and  at  the  rates^ 
which  the  trustees  of  the  school  may  establish;  and 
the  trustees  may  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
educated  at  the  public  expense;  such. books,  station- 
ary and  other  implements  for  learning,  as  may  brt 
necessary. 

4th.  The  teacher  of  each  primary  school  shall 
receive  a Salaiy  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  fund  for  public  instruction. 

This  plan  for  establishing  primary  schools  is  sim- 
ple, and  can  easily  be  carried  into  execution.  !c 
divides  the  expenses  of  these  schools  between  the 
public  and  those  individuals  for  whose  iifi  media  it? 
benefit  they  are  established;  it  secures  a regular 
stipend  to  the  teachers,  and  yet  holds  out  induce- 
ments to  them  to  be  active  and  faithful  in  their 
calling;  and  it  enables  every  neighbourhood;  whe- 
ther the  number  of  its  inhabitants  be  few  or  many, 
to  have  a primary  school,  at  the  cheap  price  rtf  ft 
small  lot  of  ground,  and  a house  erected  thereort 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  school — were  these 
schools  in  full  operation  in  every  section  of  the  state, 
even  in  toe  present  state  of  oitr  population,  moi  t 
than  fifteen  thousand  children  would  be  annually 
taught  in  them.  These  schools  would  be  to  thrt 
rich  a convenience,  and  to  the  poor,  a blessing* 
Academies. 

After  children  shall  have  gone  through  the  Courses 
of  studies  prescribed  for  the  primary  schools, 
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of  them  who  ate  to  be  further  advanced  in  educa- 
tion, will  be  placed  in  the  Academies,  where  they 
will  be  instructed  in  languages,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science 
preparatory  to  their  entering  into  the  university. 
The  Academies  shall  be  located  in  different  dis- 
tricts of  the  state  for  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  expenses  of  purchasing  suitable  scites 
and  erecting  thereon  the  necessary  buildings,  shall 
be.  divided  between  the  public  at  large  and  the 
several  districts.  Private  liberality  lias  of  late 
erected  many  small  Academies  in  the  state,  which 
deserve  the  consideration  and  patronage  of  the  le- 
gislature. Prom  the  benefits  which  have  accrued 
to  the  public  from  these  small  Academies,  we  may 
form  an  opinion  of  the  good  which  would  flow  from 
larger  institutions  of  the  same  sort,  if  regularly 
located  throughout  the  state,  and  aided  with  suit- 
able funds.  The  state  of  learning  among  us  will 
never  become  respectable,  until  we  have  such  re- 
gular Academical  institutions — Your  committee  do 
therefore  recommend, 

1st.  That  tire  board  of  public  instruction  shall 
divide  the  state  into  ten  Academical  districts,  con- 
taining each,  one  or  more  counties,  and  as  near  as 
practicable,  an  equal  number  of  white  population, 
and  number  the  districts  from  one  upwards. 

2d.  When  in  any  of  the  districts  there  is  an 
Academy  already  established,  the  trustees  thereof 
may  submit  to  the  board  of  public  instruction,,  a re- 
port of  the  actual  condition  of  their  institution,  its 
relative  position  m the  boundaries  of  the  district, 
the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  buildings,  their 
value  and  state  of  repair,  the  extent  of  ground  on 
which  they  are  erected:  the  number  and  denomina- 
tion of  the  professors  and  teachers  employed  there- 
in, and  of  the  pupils  educated  thereat.  If  the  board 
should  think  the  Academy  properly  situated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  district,  and  that  its  buildings  and 
grounds  will  answer  their  intended  purposes,  notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  trustees;  and  upon  con- 
veyance being  made  of  the  said  ground  and  houses 
to  the  board  of  public  instruction,  the  Academy 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  benefits  which  may 
be  extended  to  any  Academy  that  may  be  erected, 
and  shall-  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regula- 
tions in  relation  to  the  government  thereof,  which 
the  board  of  public  instruction  or  the  general  as- 
sembly may-  provide  for  the  general  government  of 
the  Academies  of  the  state. — But  the  trustees  of 
such  Academies  may  continue  to  hold  their  offices 
anti  Uo  supply  vacancies  occuring  in  their  body. 

3d.  In  casg  the  buildings  of  any  Academy  already 
established  'nivt  so  accepted  by  the  board  of  public 
instruction;  require  repair  or  any  enl  irgement  or 
alteration,  the  board  shall  appropriate  a sum  suf- 
ficient to- repair,  alter  or  enlarge  the  said  buildings, 
provided  the  sum  so  appropriated  shall  not  exceed 
one  third  part  of  the  entire  vaiue  of  such  buildings, 
when  so  altered,  repaired  Or  enlarged.  The  alter  i 
turns  or  enlargement  of  the  buddings  shall  be  plan- 
ned by  the  board  of  public' instruction  and  executed 
according,  to  their  order. 

4th  In  any  Academical  district  where  there  is 
no  Academy  now  established,  or  none  which  the 
board  of  public  instruction  shall  think  will  answer 
their  intended  purpose,,  the  board  may  accept  a lot 
of  ground,. of  sufficient  extent  in  tUeir.  estimation, 
and  -conveniently  situated,  for  the  erection  of  an 
Academy  for  tne  district;  provided  that  two  third 
parts  of  the  sum  required  for  the  erection  of  suit 
aide  build  mgs  for  the  s.od  Academy  be  previously 
subscribed  by  one  or  more  persons,  and  the  pay- 


ment thereof  assured  to  the  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

5th.  When  any  conveyance  of  the  lot  of  ground 
on  which  the  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  shall  be 
accepted  of  by  the  board,  they  shall  appoint  eleven 
persons  residing  within  the  district,  trustees  of  the 
Academy,  who  shall  be  deemed  a body  corporate 
by  such  title  as  the  board  of  public  instruction  shall 
prescribe;  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
priviliges  of  a corporation;  shall  have  power  to  elect 
a president  from  their  own  body,  and  to  fill  all 
vacancies  which  shall  occur  therein.  They  may 
make,  alter  or  amend,  such  bye  laws,  rules  and  re- 
gulations, as  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient, 
for  the  government  of  their  own  body,  and  of  the 
professors,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Academy  of 
which  they  have  charge;  provided  they  be  not 
inconsistent  with  such  general  regulations  as  the 
board  of  public  instruction  may  provide  for  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  Academies  of  the  state. 

6lh.  The  trustees  shall  provide  by  contract  for 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  for  their 
Academy,  and  appoint  a treasurer  who  shall  have 
authority  to  collect  the  several  sums  subscribed 
thereto,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  in  virtue  of 
their  order  upon  the  board  of  public  instruction, 
signed  by  their  president,  such  sums  of  money  as 
the  board  m iy,  from  time  to  time,  appropriate  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  their  repairs  or  altera- 
tions, salaries  of  professors  and  teachers,  and  other 
purposes  of  the  Academy. 

7th.  As  soon  as  any  Academy  is  ready  for  the 
admission  of  pupils,  the  trustees  may  recommend 
to  the  board  of  public  instruction,  any  person  to  be 
a professor  or  teacher  therein,  who, if  approved,  aftet* 
examination  in  some  mode  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
board,  shall  be  regarded  as  a professor  or  teacher 
of  such  Academy,  but  subject  to  removal  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees  or  of  the  board.  Where 
vacancies  shall  occur  among  the  professors  or  tea- 
chers during  the  recess  of  the  board,  the  trustees 
may  make  temporary  appointments,,  to  be  confirmed 
or  disapproved  by  the  board  at  their  next  session. 

8t h.  The  trustees  of  any  Academy  may  fix  the 
salaries  of  their  respective  teachers,  subject  to  the 
'control  os  the  board  of  public  instruction:  One 

third  part  of  the  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  the  board 
at  such  times  and  in  such  way  as  they  shall  prescribe. 

9th.  The  professors  and  teachers  in  any  Academy 
shall  be  bound  to  instruct,  free  of  charge  for  tuition, 
the  pupils  whom  the  board  of  public  instruction  may 
designate  to  be  taught  in  said  Academy  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

Your  committee  have  perhaps  gone  into  unneces- 
sary details  respecting  the  Academies.  Their  plan 
simply  is,  to  divide  the  state  into  ten  Academical 
districts,  and  that  one  Academy  be  erected  in  each; 
that  the  state  shall  advance  one  third  of  the  sum 
required  for  the  erect  ion  of  necessary  buildings,  and 
one  third  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  salaries  to  pro- 
fessors and  teachers — m king  it  their  duty  to  teach 
poor  children  free  of  charge. 

The  University 

This  institution  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty 
years,  and  has  been  eminently  useful  to  the  state. 
It  has  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  to  diffuse  a taste  for  reading  among  thepeo* 
pie,  and  excite  a spirit  of  liber  1 improvement;  it 
has  contributed  to  change  our  manners  and  elevate 
our  character;  it  has  given  to  society  many  useful 
members,  not  only  in  the  liberal  professions,  but  in 
die  walks  of  private  lifi-*;  and  the  numbd  of  its 
pupils  who  are  honored  with  seats  in  this  legislature 
is  a proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held 
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by  th  ir  fellow-citizens.  When  this  institution  was  j great  man  * who  first  proposed  the  foundation  of  the 
firs1  founded,  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  it  would  be  I university,  to  foster  it  with  parental  fondness  and 
Cherished  with  pride  by  the  legislature:  P.ut  un-  to  givp  to  it  an  importance  commensurate  with  the 


fortunately  the  nature  of  the  funds  with  which  it 
was  endowed,  in  a short  time  rendered  it  odious  to 
some,  and  cooled  the  ardor  of  others  The  torrent 
of  prejudice  could  not  be  stemmed;  the  fostering 
protection  of  the  legislature  was  withheld,  and  the 
institution  left  dependent  upon  private  munificence. 
Individuals  contributed  not  only  to  relieve  its  neces- 
sities, but  to  rear  up  its  edifices  and  establish  a per- 
manent fund  fer  its  support.  At  the  head  of  these 
individuals,  stood  the  late  governor  Smith,  Charles 
Gerard  and  general  Tnomas  Person.  The  first  two 
made  valuable  donations  in  lands,  and  the  last,  in  a 
sum  of  money  with  which  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
university  has  been  erected.  To  enable  them  to 
complete  the  main  edifice,  th^  trustees  have  been 
compelled  to  Sell  most  of  the  lands  devised  to  them 
by  Vlr  Gerard,  and  as  the  lands  conveyed  to  them 
by  governor  Smith  lie  within  he  Indian  boundary', 
the  trustees  hav-  not  been  able  its  yet  to  turn  them 
■to  a productive  account  With  the  aid  thus  derived 
from  individuals,  together  with  occasional  funds 
derived  from  escheats,  the  institution  has  progressed 
thus  far.  The  legislature,  after  exhausting  its 
patience  in  endeavoring  to  collect  the  arrearages  of 
debts  due  to  the  state,  transferred  to  the  trustees 
of  the  university  those  arrearages,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  able  to  enforce  payment.  But 
no  better  fortune  has  attended  their  efforts  than 
those  of  the  state,  and  this  transfer  has  proved  of 
no  avail  to  the  institution  The  surplus  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  administrators,  where  the  next  of 
kin  have  made  no  claim  within  seven  years,' ’have 
also  been  transferred  to  the  trustees;  but  this  has 
as  yet  yielded  a very  small  fund,  and  probably  never 
will  yield  much.  The  legislature  have  enlarged  the 
rights  of  inheritance,  and  in  this  way  have  nearly 
deprived  the  institution  of  the  revenue  from  es 
cheats.  Amidst  ull  these  embarrassments.,  the 
trustees  h ive  never  lost  sight  of  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cumulating a fund  in  bank  stock,  the  annual  pro 
ceeds  of  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  institution;  and  they  have  succeed 
ed  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  support  two  professor- 
ships, and  employ  two  or  three  tutors.  But  there 
is  little  prospect  of  adding  to  this  fund,  until  the 
lands  given  bv  governor  Smith  can  be  sold;  and  if 
that  period  he  waited  for,  the  institution  must  neces- 
sarily languish  and  sink  in  respectability.  It  is  at 
this  moment  almost  destitute  of  a Library,  and 
entrely  destitute  of  the  Apparatus  necessary  for 
instructing  youth  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  Add  to  this,  that  one  half  of  the  necessary 
buildings  have  not  been  erected. 

In  this  state  of  things,  and  at  a moment  when 
former  prejudices  have  died  away,  when  liberal 
ideas  begin  to  prevail,  when  the  pride  of  the  state 
is  awakening  and  an  honorable  ambition  is  cherished 
lor  her  glory,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  generous  feelings  of  the  legislature  in  favor 
of  an  institution,  which  in  all  civilized  nations,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  moral  greatness* 
and  the  palladium  of  civil  liberty.  That  people 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  and  the  arts  with  most 
success,  acquire  a most  enviable  superiority  over 
others.  Learned  men  by  their  discoveries  and  works 
give  a lasting  spfendor  to  national  character;  and 
such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  man,  that  there  is  not  an 
individual,  however  humble  in  life  his  lot  may  be 
who  does  not  feel  proud  to  belong  to  a country 
honored  with  great  men  and  magnificent  institu 
jtiens.  Jt  is  due  tq  North  Carolina,  it  is  due  to  the 


high  des'inies  of  the  state.  Your  committee  deem 
this  subject  of  so  much  interest,  th:  t they  beg  leave 
in  a future  report  to  submit  to  the  two  houses  a plan 
for  increasing  the  funds  of  the  University. 

This  institution  has  uniformly  1 (bored  under  the 
double  disadvantage  of  a want  of  funds,  and  the 
want  of  subsidi  ry  institutions,  in  which  youth  could 
be  instructed  preparatory  to  their  entering  upon  a 
course  of  the  higher  branches  of  science  in  the 
university.  This  latter  disadvantage  has  been  so 
great,  that  the  trustees  have  been  compelled  to  con- 
vert the  university,  in  part  into  a grammar  school. 
This  disadvantage  lias  been  of  late  removed  in  part, 
bv  the  establishment  of  academies  in  different  parts 
of  the  state;  but  it  will  continue  to  be  much  felt, 
until  regular  academical  institutions  shall  be  made 
and  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  for  them. 

Another  serious  disadvantage  and  a consequence 
of  the  one  last  mentioned,  is  the  necessity  which 
the  peculiar  state  of  academical  learning  has  im- 
posed upon  the  trustees,  of  conferring  the  honorary 
degrees  of  an  university  upon  young  men  who  have 
not  made  that  progress  in  the  sciences,  of  which 
their  diploma  purports  to  be  a testimonial.  This 
is  an  evil  that  is  found  in  almost  all  the  universities 
of  the  union.  A young  m an  enters  into  an  university 
with  only  slight  acquirements  in  classical  education, 
ind  after  remaining  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  is  instructed  in  only  the  outlines  of  the  general 
principles  of  science,  he  receives  a degree’  the  con- 
sequence is  that  he  leaves  the  university  with  his 
mind  trained  only  to  general  and  loose  habits  of 
thinking:  and  if  lie  enters  into  professional  life,  he 
has  to  begin  his  education  anew. — The  great  object 
of  education  is  to  discipline  the  mind,  to  give  to  it 
habits  of  activity,  of  close  investigation;  in  fine,  to 
teach  men — to  think.  And  it  is  a reproach  upon 
almost  all  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country, 
that  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  them  teach 
most  young  men  only  how  to  become  literary  triflers. 
Their  multifarious  occupations  dissipate  their  time 
and  attention:  They  acquire  much  superficial 

knowledge;  but  they  remain  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
founder and  more  abstract  truths  of  philosophy. 
Indeed  the  road  to  the  profound  sciences  is  of  late 
so  infested  with  pleasant  elementary  books,  Com- 
pilations, Abridgments,  Summaries  and  Encyclo- 
pedias, that  few,  very  few,  in  our  country  ever  travel 
it. 

To  remove  this  reproach  upon  the  state  of  learn- 
ing among  us,  a new  plan  of  instruction  in  our  uni- 
versity must  be  organized;  a plan  which  shall  give 
to  the  different  classes  in  the  institution,  an  arrange- 
ment founded  upon  a philosophical  division  of  the 
present  improved  state  of  knowledge;  and  which 
in  its  execution  shall  train  the  mind  both  to  liberal 
views  and  minute  investigation. 

Your  committee  have  been  thus  particular  in  sub- 
miting  to  the  two  houses  an  exposition  of  the  ac.ual 
condition  of  the  university,  with  a view  of  recalling 
their  consideration  to  the  solemn  injunction  of  the 
constitution  as  to  every  part  of  the  subject  referred 
to  them;  “that  a school  or  schools  shall  be  cstab 
lished  by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters* 
paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct 
at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly 
encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universi- 
ties.” Our  university  is  the  only  institution  which 
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the  legislature  has  yet  founded  and  endowed  in  com- 
pliance with  this  injunction;  but.  even  as  to  this  in 
gtitution  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  is  far  from 
being  complied  with.  We  have  not  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  youth,  nor  books  nor  apparatus 
for  their  instruction— your  committee  do  therefore 
Recommend, 

1st.  That  three  additional  buildings  be  erected 
at  the  university;  two,  for.  the  accommodation  of 
gtu  ients,  and  one  for  the  library  and  apparatus. 
This  last  building  to  contain  suitable  rooms  fop  the 
delivery  of  lectures  by  the  different  professors. 

2nd.  That  a library  and  suitable  apparatus  for 
instructing  youth  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  be  procured  for  the  use  of  the  said  institu- 
tion, 

3rd.  Thi^t  funds  be  assigned  for  endowing  two 
professorship?,  and  supporting  six  additional  tea- 
chers: 

These  are  the  present  wants  of  the  university^  as 
our  population  encpeases,  the  number  of  buildings 
must  be  ewcreased,  and  more  funds  be  provided  for 
supporting  teachers.  In  a subsequent  part  of  this 
report  your  committee  have  recommended  that 
there  be  four  classes  m the  university  with  a pro 
lessor  at  the  head  of  each,  who  shall  be  assisted 
with  such  adjunct  professors  or  teachers,  as  the  state 
of  the  institution  m y require. 

The  course  of  studies. 

1st.  In  the  primary  schools  should  be  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  A judicious  selec 
tion  of  books  should  from  time  to  time  be  made  by 
the  bQardof  public  instruction  for  the  use  of  small 
children:  Books  which  will  excite  their  curiosity 

and  improve  their  moral  dispositions.  And  the 
board  should  be  empowered  to  compile  and  h ive 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  primary  schools,  such 
books  as  they  may  think  will  best  subserve  the  pur- 
poses of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  In  these 
books  should  he  contained  many  of  the  historical 
parts;  of  the  old  and  new  testament,  that  children 
may  early  be  made  acquainted  with  the  book  which 
contains  the  word  of  truth,  and  the  doctrines  of 
gternal  life. 

2.  In  ihe  academies  should  be  taught  the  Latin, 

Gr  ek,  French  and  English  languages,  the  higher 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid’s 
elements.  Algebra,  geography,  the  elements  of 
Astronomy,  taught  with  the  use  of  the  Globes, 
ancient  arid  modern  history:  The  basis  of  a goqd  J 

eduettion  is  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge; 
and  no  young  man  ought  to  be  admitted  intq  the 
university  without  such  knowledge. 

3.  In  the  university  the  course  of  education  should 
occupy  four  years;  and  there  should  be  four  classes, 
to  be  designated, 

1st.  The  class  of  languages — In  this  class  should 
be  studied,  1st.  the  more  difficult  Latin,  Greek  and 
French  classics:  2 Ancient  and  modern  history:  3. 
Belles  letters:  4.  Rhetoric. 

2d.  The  class  of  mathematics— In  this  Class  should 


be  studie  1,  1.  pure  mathematics:  2.  Their  applica- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  physical  science. 

3-  The  class  of  the  physical  sciences — In  this  class 
should  be  taught,  1 physics:  '2:  Chemistry:  3.  The 
philosophy  of  natural  history:  4.  Mineralogy:  5. 
gotanv:  6.  Zoology. 

4.  The  class  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences 
—In  this  class  should  be  taught;  1st.  Tire  philosophy 
pf  the  human  mind:  2d.  morals:  Set.  The  law  eff  nature  j 
and  of  nations:  4th.  government  and  legislation:  5th. 
economy. 

The  modes  of  instruction. 


The  great  objept  of  education  is  intellectual  and) 


moral  improvement;  and  that  mode  of  instruction  is 
to  be  preferred  which  best  serves  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject. That  mode  is  to  be  found  only  in  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  its  habits,  passions, 
and  manner  of  operation.  The  philosophy  of  the 
mind,  which  in  ages  preceding  had  been  cultivated 
only  in  its  detached  branches,  has  of  l:de  years  re- 
ceived form  and  system  in  the  schools  of  Scotland. 
This  new  science  promises  the  happiest  results.  It 
has  sapped  the  foundation  of  scepticism  by  estab- 
lishing the  authority  of  those  primitive  truths  and 
intuitive  principles,  which  form  the  basis  of  ;.ll  de- 
monstration; it.  has  taught  to  man  tile  extent  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  and  marking  the  line  which 
separates  truth  from  hypothetical  conjecture,  has 
pointed  out  to  his  view  the  boundaries  which  Pro- 
vidence has  prescribed  to  his  enquiries.  It  has 
determined  the  laws  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
mind,  and  furnished  a system  of  philosophic  logic 
for  conducting  our  enquiries  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  This  new  science  lias  given  birth  to 
new  methods  of  instruction;  methods,  which  being 
founded  upon  a correct  knowledge  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  have  eminently  facilitated  their  de- 
ve’.opement.  Pestalozzi  iit  Switzerland,  and  Joseph 
Lancaster  in  England,  seem  to  have  joeen  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  application  of  new  methods  to  the  in- 
struction of  children.  Their  metlrods  are  different, 
but  each  is  founded  upon  a profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind.  The  basis  of  each  method  is;  the 
excitement  of  the  curiosity  of  children;  thereby  awak- 
ening their  minds  and  preparing  them  to  receive 
instruction.  The  success  which  has  attended  the 
application  of  their  methods,  particularly  that  of 
L monster,  has  been  astonishing.  Although  but  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  Lancastrian  schools  were 
first  establish'd,  they  have  spread  over  the  British 
empire,  extended  into  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
Island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  the  United  States. — 
Various  improvements  in  the  details  of  his  plan 
have  been  suggested  by  experience  and  adopted; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  time,  his  will  become  the 
universal  mode  of  instruction  for  children.  The 
Lancastrian  plan  is  equally  distinguished  by  its 
simplicity,  its  facility  of  application,  the  rapid  in- 
tellectual improvement  which  it  gives,  and  the  exact 
discipline  which  it  enforces.  The  moral  effects  of 
the  plan  are  also  astonishing;  exact  and  correct 
habits  are  the  surest  safeguards  of  morals;  and  it  has 
been  often  remarked,  that  out  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  children  and  grown  persons  instructed  in 
Lancaster’s  schools,  few,  very  few,  have  ever  been 
prosecuted  in  a court  pf  justice  for  any  offence. — 
Your  committee  do  therefore  recommend,  that 
whenever  it  be  practicable,  the  Lancastrian  mode  of 
instruction  be  introduced  into  the  primary  schools. 
The  general  principles  of  the  method  may  he  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  the  academies  and  uni- 
versity:— And  your  committee  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  board  of  public  instruction,  and  the  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  in  these  respective  institutions, 
will  use  their  best  endeavors  to  adopt  and  enforce 
the  best  methods  of  instruction  which  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  enable  them  to  devise. 

The  discipline  and  government  of  the  schools. 

In  a republic  the  first  duty  of  a citizen  is  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  We  acknowledge  no  sovereign 
but  the  law,  and  from  infancy  to  manhood  our 
children  should  be  taught  to  bow  with  reverence  to 
its  majesty.  In  childhood,  parental  authority  en- 
forces the  first  lessons  of  obedience;  in  youth,  this 
authority  is  aided  by  the  municipal  law,  which  in 
manhood  wields  the  entire  supremacy.  As  the 
political  power  and  the  social  happiness  of  a state 
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depmd  upon  die  obedience  ot  its  citizens,  it  be- 
comes an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  teach 
youth  to  reverence  the  law,  and  cherish  habits  ot 
implicit  obedience  to  its  authority.  Such  obedience 
not  only  contributes  to  the  strength  and  tranquility 
of  the  state,  but  also  constitutes  the  basis  ot  good 


intelligent  children.  Poverty  is  the  school  of  genius; 
it  is  a school  in  which  the  active  powers  of  m.’ri  arc 
developed  and  disciplined,  and  in  which  that  moral 
courage  is  acquired,  which  enables  him  to  toil  with 
difficulties,  privations  and  want.  From  this  school 
generally  come  forth  those  men  who  act  the  princi- 


manners,  of  deference  and  repecl  in  social  inter- : pal  parts  upon  the  theatre  of  life;  men  who  impress 
course.  ’ Hur  in  our  country,  youth  generally  be-  j a character  upon  the  age  in  which  they  live.  But 
come  acquainted  witn  < iie  freedom  of  our  political  it  is  a school  which  if  left  to  itself  runs  wild;  vice 
institutions  much  sooner  than  with  the  principles  in  all  its  depr  ived  forms  grows  up  in  it.  The  state 
upon  which  that  freedom  is  bottomed,  and  by  which  i should  take  this  school  under  her  special  care,  ami 
it  is  to  be  preserved;  and  few  lc.irn,  until  experi- 1 nurturing  the  genius  which  there  grows  in  rich 
ence  teaches  tnem  m tiie  school  of  practical  life,  | luxuriance,  give  to  it  an  honorable  and  profitable 
that  true  liberty  consists  not  in  doing  wh.tt  the}  I direction— poor  children  are  the  peculiar  property 
ph  ase,  but  mdoing  tba-  which  the  l.w  permits  of  the  state,  and  by  proper  cultivation,  they  will 
Tlie  consequence  has  been,  that  riot,  and  disorder  constitute  a fund  of  intellectual  and  moral  worth, 
hive  dishonored  almost  all  the  colleges  and  uni- 1 which  will  geatly  subseive  the  public  interest.— 
versitiesof  he  union  The  emples  of  science  have  Your  committee  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  pro- 
been  convened  into  theatres  for  acting  disgraceful ! vide  for  the  education  of  all  poor  children  in  the 


primary  schools;  they  have  also  provided  for  the 
advancement  into  the  academies  and  university,  of 
such  of  those  children,  as  are  most  distinguished 
for  genius  and  give  the  best  assurance  of'  future 
usefulness.  For  three  years  they  are  to  be  educated 
in  the  primary  schools  free  of  charge;  the  portion 


scenes  of  licentiousness  and  rebellion.  How  often 
has  the  generous  patriot  shed  tens  ot  regret  for 
such  criminal  follies  of  youth  ! Follies  which  cast 
reproach  upon  learning,  mu  bring  scantial  upon  the 
state  This  evil  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  moral 
effects  of  early  education;  by  instilling  into  children 

upon  the  first  d.twmngsof  reason,  th  principles  of  jof  them  who  shall  be  selected  for  further  advance- 
duty,  and  oy  tmivuring  those  principles  as  reason  ment,  shall  during  the  whole  course  of  this  future 
advances,  until  obedienc.  to  authority  shall  become  education,  be  clothed,  fed  and  taught  at  thepubiic 
a hibii  of  their  nature.  When  his  course  shall  be  J expense.  The  number  of  children  who  are  to  be 
found  ineffectual,  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  thus  advanced,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
be  stretched  forth  10  its  aid.  fund  set  p»rt  for  public  instruction,  and  your  com- 

The  discipline  of  a university  may  be  much  aided  j mittee  think  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
by  he  arrangement  of  the  buddings,  and  die  loca- 1 number  to  the  discretion  of  the  board,  who  shall 
tion  of  the  different  classes.  E ch  chs-  should  live  have  charge  of  the  fund:  and  also  to  leave  to  them 
together  in  separate  buildings,  and  each  be  under  j the  providing  of  some  just  and  particular  mode  of 
tiie  special  c*re  of  its  own  professors  and  teachers. ! advancing  this  number  from  the  primary  schools  to 
A regular  system  of  subordination  may  in  this  way  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies  to  the  uni- 


versity. 

Jin  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

If  there  be  any  part  of  our  species  who  are  entitl- 
ed to  the  peculiar  consideration  of  the  government. 


be  established;  each  class  worn  . rive  its  own 
character  to  maintain,  and  the  Esprit  de  Corps  of 
the  classes* would  influence  all  • heir  actions.  Similar 
arrangements,  m -y,  in  part,  be  made  in  the  several, 

academies,  and  the  like  good  effect  expected  from  j it  is  surely  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Since  the  method 
them.  I of  instructing  them  in  language  and  science  h s 

The  amusements  gf  youth  may  «lso  be  made  j been  discovered,  numerous  asylums  in  different 
auxiliary  to  the  exactness  ot  discipline.  The  late  countries  have  been  established  for  their  instruction, 
president  of  the  United  States,  Mr  J fferson,  has!  While  we  are  engaged  in  making  provision  for 
recommended  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  j others,  humanity  demands  that  we  should  make  a 
through  tire  whole  course  of  instruction  at  a college!  suitable  provision  for  them.  Your  committee  do 
or  university,  at  the  hours  of  recreation  on  certain  J therefore  recommend  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
days,  all  the  students  should  be  taught  the  manual  j the  fund  for  public  instruction  will  admit,  the  board 
exercise,  military  evolutions  and  manoeuvres,  should  who  h ive  charge  of  that  fund,  be  directed  toestab- 
be  under  a standing  organization  as  a military  corps,  jlish  at  some  suitable  place  in  the  state,  in  asylum 
and  with  proper  officer s to  train  and  command  them,  for  the  instruction  of  the  denf  and  dumb. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  much  may  be  done  in  j Your  committee  have  now  submitted  to  the  two 
this  way  towards  enforcing  habits  of  subordination  houses  their  general  views  upon  the  subject  refered 


an  1 strict  discipline — it  will  be  the  province  of  the 
board  of  public  instruction,  who  have  the  general 
superintending  care  of  all  the  literary  institutions 
o:  the  state,  to  devise  for  them  systems  of  discipl-ne 
and  government;  and  your  committee  hope  they  will 
discharge  their  duty  with  fidelity. 

The  education  of  poor  ch  Idren  at  the  public  expense. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  we  can  have 
for  establishing  a general  plan  of  public  instruction,  i 


to  them.  They  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  appointment  ot 
a board  to  manage  this  fund,  and  to  carry  into  effect 
the  plan  of  education  which  they  have  recommend- 
ed. This  plan  embraces  a gradation  of  schools  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  contains  a provision 
for  the  education  of  poor  children — and  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

When  this  or  some  other  more  judicious  plan  of 


is  the  condition  of  the  poor  children  of  our  country,  j public  education  shall  be  carried  into  execution, 
Such  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be’  when  light  and  knowledge  shall  be  shed  upon  all, 
the  a lo  men ts  of  human  life,  that  the  poor  will  1 may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that  men  will  be  con- 
form a large  portion  of  every  community;  uid  it  is  vinced  that  wisdom’s  ways  are  ways  ol  pleasantness 
the  duty  of  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  a state,  and  all  her  paths  are  paths  of  peace:  and  he  induced 
to  extend  relief  to  this  unfortunate  part  of  our  by  such  conviction  to  regulate  their  conduct  bv  the 
species  in  every  way  in  their  power.  Providence,  rule  of  Christian  morality,  of  doing  unto  others  as 


in  the  impartial  distribution  of  i's  favours,  whilst  it 
has  denied  to  the  poor  many  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
has  generally  bestowed  upon  them  the  bles.ing  ot 


they  wish  they  would  do  unto  them;  and  that  they 
will  learn  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  their  God. 
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Your  committee  will  forthwith  report  bills  to 
«arry  into  effect  the  several  measures  recommended 
in  this  report — Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  MUR  PREY,  chairman. 
November  29,  1817. 


Foreign  Coins. 


Ileport  to  congress,  of  Assays. 

Treasury  department,  Dec.  8,  1818. 

Sin— In  obedience  to  the  act,  entitled  “an  act 
regulating  the  currency  within  the  United  States,  of 
the  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal 
and  Spain,  and  the  crowns  of  Fi  ance,  and  five  franc 
pieces,”  passed  the  29th  of  April,  1816  I have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  a report  of  the  director 
or  the  mint,  giving  the  result  of  sundry  assays,  made 
in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  this  department. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  WM.  If.  CRAWFORD. 

The  honorable  the  speaker 

of  the  house  of  representatives. 


Mint  of  the  United  States,  Dec.  5,  1818. 

Sin— Agreeably  to  the  general  directions  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  20th  January  last,  T have 
caused  assays  to  be  made  of  the  several  species  of 
foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  made  current  in  the 
United  States,  by  an  act  of  congress,  passed  the  29th 
April,  1816. 

The  result  of  the  assayer’s  report,  is  as  follows:— 

car.  grs. 

Gold  coins  of  G.  Br.made  of  2 pie’s  (guin’s)  22 ' 0 
Do.  3 do.  (sov’gns)  22  0 

Do.  of  Portugal,  S do.  barely  22  0 

Do.  of  France,  5 do.  (XXffs.)  212  3-8 

Do.  of  Spain,  5 do.  20  3 1-0 

oz.  wt.  grs. 

Sils»er  coins  of  Fr.  made  of  5 pie.  (crowns)  10  18  18 
Do.  5 do.  (V  frs.)  10  16  00 

From  the  above  it  appears — 

1.  That,  as  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Portugal  are  of  the  same  quality  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  their  intrinsic  value  will  be  at  the 
rate  of  100  cents  for  27  grains,  as  regulated  by  law. 

2.  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
France,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  2 7 351-691 
grains,  or  one  dollar  in  3455  worse  than  their  legal 
value. 

3.  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  gold  coins  of 
Spain,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  28  76*133 
grains,  or  one  dollar  to  399  worse  than  their  legal 
value. 

4.  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  French 
crowns,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  117  8 10  cents  per 
ounce,  2-10  of  a cent,  in  the  ounce,  better  than  their 
legal  value. 

5.  That  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  five  franc 
pieces  of  France,  will  be  at  the  rate  of  116  4 10 
cents,  nearly,  per  ounce,  or  4 10  of  a cent,  nearly, 
per  ounce,  better  than  their  legal  value. 

It  may,  however,  sir,  be  observed,  that,  from  long 
experience  of  the  assayer  of  the  mint,  it  is  found 
that  the  quality  of  foreign  coins,  especially  of  silver, 
is  somewhat  variable,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  above, report  with  those  of  former  years:  their 
respective  values,  therefore,  as  regulated  by  the  law 
of  1816,  are  probably  as  near  their  average  intrinsic 
value,  as  can  well  be  ascertained. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  PATTEItSOX. 
The  honorable  Wm.  H.  Crawford, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury, 


Legislature  of  New- York. 

Albany , January  7,  1819. — Yesterday  lii9  Excel' 
lency  the  Governor  met  the  tw  o Houses  of  the  Le* 
gislature  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  at  12  o’clock* 
and  opened  the  session  with  the  following  speech.  J 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  Assembly , 

A meeting  of  the  representatives  of  a free  people 
for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  is  at  all  times  an 
event  interesting  to  the  community  and  honorable 
to  the  human  character:  but  its  importance  is  greatly 
enhanced,  where  they  are  called  upon  by  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  the  country  to  deliberate  and  to  de- 
cide upon  subjects  intimately  associated  with  its 
prosperity  and  its  honor,  and  with  the  cardinal  in- 
terests of  all  future  generations.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  now  assembled,  and  fortunate- 
ly at  a time  the  most  propitious  to  patriotic  views, 
to  wise  deliberations  and  to  energetic  decisions. 
At  no  period  within  my  recollection  has  the  public 
mind  been  in  a state  of  greater  tranquillity,  more  ex- 
empt from  the  impulses  of  ambition  and  the  agita- 
tions of  faction,  and  more  accessible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  reason  and  patriotism.  Our  country  is  in  a 
state  of  profound  peace,  which  promises  a long  dura- 
tion, and  even  the  civilized  nations  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  have  sheathed  the  desolating  sword 
An  enlightened  and  exalted  spirit  predominates 
friendly  to  the  primary  interest  of  the  state,  to  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce 
and  the  arts — to  the  encouragement  of  literature 
and  science,  of  schools,  academies,  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  learned  societies — to  the  advancement  of 
those  great  internal  communications  which  form  the 
basis  of  individual  and  public  wealth,  and  to  the  ele- 
vation of  our  national  character,  by  works  of  public 
and  permanent  utility,  and  by  .acts  which  consult 
the  welfare  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  race.  In 
addition  to  these  distinguished  advantages,  we  have 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a healthy  season  and  of  ap 
abundant  harvest.  Our  seminaries  of  instruction 
have  increased  in  usefulness:  our  population  is  augr 
menting  beyond  all  former  experience:  justice  is 
administered  with  purity  and  ability:  the  majesty  of 
the  laws  is  respected:  the  influence  of  religion  and 
morality  is  spreading:  and  after  fully  estimating 
those  afflictions  which  must  be  experienced  by  all 
human  beings,  and  those  evils  wdiich  are  incident  to 
all  human  institutions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  never  had  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  Al- 
mighty Dispenser  of  all  good.  At  a period  so  aus- 
picious, we  cannot  therefore  anticipate  disappoint- 
ment from  your  deliberations:  As  the  faithful  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  possessing  their  confi- 
dence, you  will  not  hesitate  to  obey  their  voice. 
And,  in  discliarging  an  important  duty  assigned  to 
me  by  the  constitution,  I shall  exhibit  to  you  with- 
out reserve,  but  with  the  most  profound  respect,  my 
views  of  the  poliey  which  ought  to  be  pursued — of 
the  evils  w’hich  ought  to  b,e  corrected,  and  of  the 
measures  wdiich  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  progress  of  our  internal  improvement  has 
equalled  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  next  season,  the  northern  canal  ex- 
tending from  Whitehall  at  the  bead  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain to  Fort  Edwrard,  on  the  Hudson  river,  a dis- 
tance of  twenty-three  miles,  and  the  whole  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  western  canal,  comprising 
ninety -four  miles,  and  reaching  from  the  Seneca  riv- 
er to  the  Mohawk  river, at  Utica,  wrill  be  completed 
and  in  a navigable  state.  Thus,  in  less  than  two 
and  an  half  years,  canals  to  the  extent  of  one  hum 
I dred  and  seventy  miles  will  be  perfected:  And,  as 
' the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  tire  canal  from 
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Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river  will  be  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  is  evident  that  by  the 
application  of  similar  means  and  the  exertion  of 
similar  powers,  the  whole  of  this  internal  navigation 
can  be  finished  in  six  years,  from  the  present  peri- 
od, including  also  the  improvements  essential  on 
Hudson  river  from  Fort  Edward  to  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know  tliat  so 
far,  as  we  can  judge  from  the  lights  of  experience, 
the  actual  expenses  have  not  exceeded  the  esti- 
mates of  the  commissioners:  And  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages arising  from  encreased  knowledge,  from 


carious  markets  of  Canada,  or  to  places  more  dis- 
tant, less  accessible,  or  less  advantageous.  When 
the  great  wester  a canal  is  finished,  the  expense  of 
transportation  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  will  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars  a ton.  Almost  all  the  ascending 
trade  of  the  west  will  be  derived  from  the  city  of 
New-York,  and  a great  portion  of  the  descending 
products  will  accumulate  in  that  important  depot. 
If  half  a million  of  tons  are  at  the  present  period 
transported  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  time  is  not  distant, 
when  the  commodities  conveyed  on  the  canals  will 


improved  skill,  and  from  circumspect  experience,  be  equal  in  the  amount, 
we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  aggregate  expense  ; A small  tra,nsit  duty  will  consequently  produce 
will  fall  short  of  the  total,  estimate.  It  isalsoamost  an  immense  income  applicable  to  tiie  rapid  extin- 
gratifying  consideration  to  find  that  from  the  pro-;  guishment  of  the  debt  contracted  for  the  canals, 
gressive  and  flourishing  state  of  the  fund  appropri-'  and  to  the  prosecution  of  other  important  improve- 
alcd  to  this  object,  the  whole  undertaking  can  be  ments.  In  these  works  then,  we  behold  the  ope- 
completed  without  providing  any  auxiliary  resour-,  ration  of  a powerful  engine  of  finance,  and  of  a pro- 
ces,  and  without  imposing  any  taxes  on  the  comma-;  lific  source  of  revenue. 

nity.  | It  is'certainly  more  important  that  the  productive 

From  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  the  classes  of  society  should  have  good  markets  out  ot 
finished  portions  of  the  canals  will  be  in  astute  pro-  the  state,  than  they  should  be  exclusively  confined 
ductive  of  considerable  revenue.  j to  indifferent  or  fluctuating  markets  in  it.  In  the 

By  the  act  respecting  navigable  communications'  former  case  wealth  is  diffused  over  the  whole  coun- 
between  the  great  western  and  northern  lakes  and|  try,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  limited  to  a few  great 
the  Atlantic  ocean, passed  the  15th  April,  1817,  the; towns.  A wise  government  ought  to  encourage 
commissioners  are  only  empowered  to  make  canals  communications  with  those  places  where  the  far- 
between  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  rivers,  and  be-  mer  and  manufacturer  can  sell  at  the  highest  and 
tween  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river.  Pos-|  buy  at  the  lowest  price.  And  as  the  acquisition  of 
sessing,  however,  under  tliat  act,  and  the  act  to  j many  markets  encreases  the  chance  of  good  ones, 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  naviga-j  diminishes  in  many  instances  the  expenses  of  transi- 
tion of  the  state,  passed  the  17th  April,  1816,  au-i  portation,  and  guards  against  tire  pernicious  fluctu- 
thority  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  and  to  lay  out  j ations  of  price,  1 look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 


the  proper  routes  for  the  whole  oft  e western  and 
northern  canals,  they  have  not  overlooked  the  latter, 
although  th^ir  attention  has  been  principally  devot- 
ed to  the  former  object.  By  that  initiatory  arrange- 
ment, it  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  bring  the  calculations  of  the  commissioners 
to  the  touch  stone  of  experiment,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  resources  of  the  state  are  adequate  to 
the  whole  operation.  This  trial  has  taken  place  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  there  cannot  exist 
a doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  work  or  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  state.  It  is  therefore  highly  expedient 
that  a law  should  be  passed  during  the  present  ses- 
sion, authorizing  the  completion  of  the  whole  work 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the 
routes  can  be  then  so  far  definitively  settled  as  to 
enable  the  formation  of  contracts  to  take  effect  in 
the  spring  of  1820,  by  which  means  a whole  year 
will  be  saved  to  the  operation,  and  the  state  will 
have  the  benefit  of  experienced  contractors,  who 
might  under  a different  state  of  things  be  employed 
in  other  undertakings.  And  when  we  contemplate 
the  immense  benefits  which  will  be  derived  from  the 
consequent  promotion  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  from  the  acquisition  of  revenue 
from  the  establishment  of  character,  and  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  federal  union,  we  must  feel 
ourselves  impelled  by  the  most  commanding  mo- 
tives, to  proceed  in  our  honorable  career,  by  per- 
fecting with  all  possible  expedition  this  inland  navi- 
gation. 

At  the  present  period,  a ton  of  commodities  can 
be  conveyed  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  by  land  for 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  Montreal  principally  by 
water  for  twenty -five.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  of  the  vast  region  to  the  west  of  that  flourish- 
ing village,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  country  east  of  it,  are  prevented  from 
sending  their  productions  to  oUr  commercial  empo- 


speedy  arrival  of  the  time,  when  the  state  will  be 
able  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Susquehan- 
nah,  the  Allegany,  the  Genesee  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  assist  in  connecting  the  waters  of  the  great 
lake  and  of  the  Mississippi; — to  form  ?.  junction  be- 
tween the  western  canal  and  lake  Ontario  bv  the  Os- 
wego river,  and  to  promote  the  laudable  Intention 
of  Pennsylvania  to  unite  the  Seneca  lake  with  the 
head  waters  of  the  Susquehannah. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  important  consi- 
derations connected  with  this  subject  which  enter 
into  the  very  essence  of  our  liberty  and  prosperity. 
The  gloomy  and  comfortless  doctrine,  which  sup- 
poses man  incapable  of  free  government,  necessa- 
rily implies  that  he  must  be  subject  to  a bad  one, 
because  it  presupposes  his  utter  incompetence  to 
govern  either  others  or  himself.  In  hereditary  and 
elective  monarchies,  and  indeed  in  all  government’s 
not  founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  equal  represen- 
tation, the  actual'  ruler  is  the  prime  minister  of  the 
day  elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  prince  to  go- 
vern the  country.  Whether  this  right  of  choosing 
be  vested  in  an  hereditary  elector,  or  in  an  elector 
for  life  appointed  by  a diet  or  conclave,  or  in  an 
elector  chosen  by  an  army  of  janissaries,  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  a faint  recognition  of  the  representative 
principle  transferred  from  the  body  of  the  people 
to  an  irresponsible  individual  totally  unfit  from  his 
situation  and  education  to  exercise  it  with  patriotism 
and  intelligence.  Who  then  can  doubt  the  superi- 
or excellence  of  a free  government — its  entire  ac- 
cordance with  the  dignity  of  man  and  its  almost  ex- 
clusive devotedness  to  his  happiness?  But  in  the 
United  States,  our  liberty  and  union  are  insepara- 
bly connected.  A dismemberment  of  the  republic 
into  separate  confederacies  would  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  jealous  circumspection  and  hostile  prepa- 
rations of  bordering  states:  large  standing  armies 
would  be'immediately  raised;  unceasing  and  vindic- 


rium,  and  tliat  they  must  either  resort  to  the  pre-  Jtive  wars  would  follow,  and  a military  despotism 
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would  reign  triumphant  on  the  ruins  of  civil  liber- 
ty. A dissolution  of  the  union  may  therefore  be 
considered  the  natural  death  of  our  free  govern- 
ment. And  to  avert  this  awful  calamity  ail  local 
prejudices  and  geographical  distinctions  should  be 
•sfcscarded — the  people  should  be  habituated  to  fre- 
quent intercourse  and  beneficial  intercommunica-  i 
tion,  and  the  whole  republic  ought  to  be  bound  to- 
gether, by  tjte  golden  ties  of  commerce  and  the 
adamantine  chains  of  interest.  When  the  western 
canal  is  finished  and  a communication  is  formed 
between  lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  river,  or 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  waters  of  lake  Erie,  the 
greater  part  ofthe  United  States  wiil  form  one  vast 
island  susceptible  of  circumnavigation,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  thousand  miles.  The  most  distant' 
parts  of  the  confederacy  will  then  be  in  a state  of} 
approximation,  and  the  distinctions  of  eastern  and  j 
western,  of  southern  and  northern  interests,  will 
be  entirely  prostrated.  To  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
ducing so  much  good,  by  increasing  the  stock  of 
human  happiness — by  establishing  the  pei'petuity 
of  free  government,  of  knowledge,  of  refinement,; 
and  of  religion,  is  an  ambition  worthy  of  a free  peo-  j 
pie.  The  most  exalted  reputation  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  dispensation  of  happiness  to  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  that  conduct  is  most  accepta- 
ble to  God  which  is  most  beneficial  to  man.  Cha- 
racter is  as  important  to  states  as  to  individuals,  and j 
the  glory  of  a republic  founded  on  the  promotion  of  j 
the  general  good  is  the  common  property  of  all  its 
citizens. 

Important  however  as  the  improvements  are,  yet 
they  ought  not  to  engross  all  our  attention  nor  com- 
mand all  our  resources.  There  are  other  objects 
of  primary  consequence  which  demand  the  mumfi-  j 
cence  of  the  government,  and  I am  happy  to  say  j 
that  ample  means  are  at  our  disposal. 

The  fund  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  common  j 
schools,  consists  of  a million  of  dollars  invested  in 
bank  stock,  and  in  bonds  and  mortgages  and  about 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  land.  Heretofore  sixty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  annually  divided  among 
the  common  schools,  and  at  the  present  period  se- 
venty thousand  dollars  may  be  distributed;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  this  cannot  be  done  with  propriety, 
in  consequence  of  the  varyingand  increasing  state 
of  our  population,  until  a new  census  is  taken. 
There  is  also  a considerable  fund  denominated  the 
literature  fund,  and  the  regents  of  the  university 
distributed  during  the  last  year  among  several  aca- 
demies, the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars,  which 
they  will  be  able  to  continue. 

Without  adverting  to  a million  of  acres  of  unap- 
propriated land,  some  of  which  is  very  valuable, 
and  the  whole  of  which  is  competent  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  public  debt,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue,  beyond 
the  current  demands  of  government  for  the  present 
year,  will  be  about  ninety  thousand  dollars;  which 
will  be  augmented  by  the  payment  of  the  arrear- 
ages of  taxes,  seventy  thousand  dollars;  and  also  by  ' 
the  payment  ofthe  debt  due  from  the  United  States, 
so  that  without  taking  into  view  large  sums  of  mo- 
ney which  may  come  into,  the  treasury  from  other 
sources,  there  will  be  in  all  probability,  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  applicable  to  objects  of  pub- 
lic utility. 

Tiie  legislature  having  deemed  it  expedient,  to 
apply  the  avails  of  certain  lotteries  to  the  encour- 
agement of  education  and  other  beneficial  purposes, 
it  was  not  without  extreme  regret  that  I have  ob- 
served the  credit  of  these  institutions  seriously  im- 
paired, As  the  payment  of  prises  is  guaranteed  by 


the  state,  and  is  not  limited  as  to  time,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  public  confidence  will  be  completely  re- 
stored, under  the  administration  ofthe  present  man- 
agers. In  order  to  promote  this  desirable  end,  and 
to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  demoralizing  de- 
fects of  lotteries  (which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  rapid  drawing)  and  to  guard  against  fraud  and 
negligence,  I have  caused  certain  instructions  to  be 
communicated  to  the  managers,  a copy  of  which  will 
be  laid  before  you;  and  it  will  be  expedient  for  you 
to  protect  the  lotteries  against  the  control  of  con- 
tractors, bv  means  which  will  be  related,  and  which 
will  be  efficacious. 

Having  on  a former  occasion  solicited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  the  encouragement  ot  ag- 
riculture, I have  to  express  my  regret  at  the  failure 
of  a measure,  generally  admitted  to  be  proper  and 
expedient;  on  account  of  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  its  modification.  That  this  important  pursuit  is 
the  foundation  of  wealth,  power,  and  prosperity — 
that,  it  requires  the  energies  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  labours  of  the  body — that  it  demands  the  light 
of  science  to  guide  its  progress,  and  the  munificence 
of  government  to  accelerate  its  movements,  to  ex- 
tend its  usefulness  and  to  diffuse  its  blessings,  are 
positions  which  cannot  be  contraverted.  Why 
should  the  countenance  of  the  state  be  required  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  gen- 
eral, and  agriculture,  the  most  important  of  all  arts, 
tiie  most  useful  of  all  sciences,  be  alone  proscribed 
from  participation  in  its  bounty?  A spirit  favorable 
to  this  great  improvement  is  rising  and  spreading  irt 
all  directions,  and,  wherever  it  is  experienced,  it 
carries  in  its  train,  extensive  and  innumerable  bles- 
sings. The  societies  already  instituted  have,  by 
stimulating  emulation,  and  diffusing  information,  ef- 
fected great  good;  and  if  they  be  assisted  in  their 
useful  and  honorable  career,  by  pecuniary  appro- 
priations, and  if  a board  of  agriculture,  connected 
with  a course  of  appropriate  studies  be  instituted, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  most  ben- 
eficial consequences  will  result,  in  multiplying  the 
products  of  the  country — in  increasing  the  value 
and  ameliorating  the  quality  of  our  commodities — 
in  preventing  the  undue  augmentation  of  the  learn- 
ed'professions,  and  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  society,  by  restoring  the  most  important  inter- 
est, and  the  most  numerous  calling  to  its  merited  in- 
tellectual rank. — The  board  of  agriculture  ought 
also  to  be  invested  with  authority  to  make  a statis- 
tical survey  of  the  state,  and  to  obtain  periodical 
returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  A knowl- 
edge of  our  resources,  of  our  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  productions;  of  the  condition  of  our  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  trade;  and  generally 
speaking,  complete  information  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  with  a view  to  its  amelioration,  would  effect 
great  improvements  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  life, 
and  would  open  new  and  important  views  in  the 
science  of  political  philosophy — a science  of  all 
others  the  most  interesting,  and  the  least  under- 
; stood.  The  special  designation  for  a fund  for  these 
objects,  either  by  some  ofthe  expedients  proposed 
at  the  last  session,  or,  by  others  which  can  be  easily 
devised,  is  required  by  every  consideration  of  pub- 
lic spirit  and  public  duty. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  our  flour  is  at  such  a 
low  ebb  in  foreign  markets,  that  it  sells  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  dollars  less  by  the  barrel  than  that 
exported  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

This  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
seed,  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  or  to  its  natural  in- 
aptitude for  such  productions.  On  the  contrary,. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  that  wheat  is  one  of  our  In  the  year  1814,  a grant  of  200,000  dollars  was 
indigenious  plants,  and  we  are  certain  that  our  made  to  Union  College,  of  40,000  dollars  to  Ham  - 
soil  and  our  climate  are  admirably  adapted  for  its  ilton  College,  and  of  the  botanic  garden*  on  the 
growth.  The  fault  must  be  with  the  farmer,  the  island  of  New -York,  to  Columbia  College,  on  con-< 
manufacturer*  or  the  inspector.  dition  that  the  establishment  be  removed  to  that 

The  value  of  a bushel  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  place  within  twelve  years  from  the  time  of  the  do- 
years  has  averaged  from  one  and  a half,  to  two  dol-  nation,  it  was  undoubtedly  intende  d that  the  grant 
lars,  and  the  flour  inspected  in  New-York  is  about  to  Columbia  College  should  be  substantial  and  be* 
300,000  barrels  a year.  :'he  immense  loss  sustain-  neticial,  but  it  was  fettered  with  a condition  under 
ed  by  the  bad  state  of  this  staple  commodity  re-  the  mistaken  impression  that  a removal  of  the  in- 
quires an  efficient  remedy.  The  chamber  of  com-  stitution  would  be  expedient.  The  operation  of 
merce  of  the  citv  of  New-York  have  instituted  an  this  change  of  place  would  be  the  conversion  of  a 


inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  their  commendable  city  into  a country  college*  and  a consequent 
*eal  will,  I am  persuaded,  prove  honorable  to  their  elusion  of  the  youth  of  the  city  ofN<  York,  from  its 

benefits,  unless  they  incurred  grout  and  unnecessa* 


institution  and  beneficial  to  their  country. 

As  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  essentially  Iry  expense 


And,  as  many  persons  prefer  the  edu- 


land 
tion 

lakes — to  cities,  towns  and  villages, — to  manufac 
taring  establishments  and  depositories  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  are  entitled  to  your  countenance: 
And  in  places  of  a different  description,  where  a 
thin  and  commencing  population  prevents  the  ex- 


connected  with  easy  and  cheap  means  of  transpor- ! Cation  of  their  children  in  cities,  it  is  unqnestiona* 
tatitfn,  the  importance  of  good  communications,  by  jbly  best  that  Columbia  College  should  continue  in 
1 as  well  as  by  water,  cannot  escape  your  atten- 1 its  present  position,  in  order  that  all  the  young  tneu 
. All  roads  leading  to  navigable  rivers  and  j of  the  state  may  be  accommodated  according  to 

1 the  views  of  their  parents;  A compliance  with  the; 
condition  of  the  gi  ant  ought,  therefore*  not  be  ex- 
pected; and  it  is  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 
look  with  a benign  eye  upon  this  ancient  and  most 
excellent  seminary,  and  consent  to  extend  its  bles- 
tensive  and  useful  application  of  individual  exer- 1 sings  by  the  substitution  of  an  equivalent  donation, 
tion,  there  is  every  inducement  on  your  part,  to  en-  jNor  ought  the  interests  of  the  other  colleges  to  be 
courage  the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  country*  [overlooked.  The  character  of  Union  College  can- 
by  opening  the  means  of  communication.  The  im-jnot  be  encreased  by  any  eulogium  from  this  place, 
provement  of  old  and  the  creation  of  new  roads  is  And  the  infant  establishment  of  Hamilton,  rising 
at  all  times  an  incumbent  duty  and  a beneficial  ex-  j into  usefulness  and  reputation  with  rapid  strides, 
ercise  of  power.  It  cannot  have  escaped  your  ob- 1 under  the  guidance  of  distinguished  men,  not  onlv 
servation,  that,  in  many  instances,  the  worst  high- 1 requires  but  deserves  the  bounty  of  the  state.  Hav< 
ways  are  in  the  most  ancient  and  opulent  settlements 
—that  several  turnpikes  have  injured  instead  of  fa- 


cilitating intercourse,  and  that  the  laws  on  this  sub 
ject  do  not  reach  the  sources  of  the  evil.  In  our 
zeal  however  to  establish  new  and  good  roads  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  let  us  not  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  private  right  and  public  utility. 
It  is  a novel  and,  to  say  the  least,  a questionable  ex- 
ercise of  authoiity  to  coerce  contributions  to  the 
stock  of  turnpike  companies;  and  it  is  apprehended 
that  cases  have  occurred  where  meritorious  settlers 
and  non-resident  proprietors  have  grievously  suf- 
fered by  the  exaction  of  assessments  to  open  com- 
munications artfully  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals without  any  view  to  the  public  accommo- 
dation. 

The  provision  for  elementary  instruction  is  so 
liberal  that  no  further  pecuniary  assistance  is  re- 
quired: but  your  interposition  in  other  respects 
would  be  attended  with  decided  advantages.  The 
most  durable  impressions  are  derived  from  the  first 
stages  of  education.  Ignorant  and  vicious  precep- 
tors, and  injudicious  and  ill  arranged  systems  of 
education,  must  have  a most  pernicious  influence 
upon  the  habits,  manners,  morals,  and  minds  of 
our  youth,  and  may  vitiate  their  conduct  through 
life:  and  it  is  a subject  no  Ies9  of  regret  than  of  as* 
tonishment,  that  beyond  initiatory  instruction,  the 
education  of  the  female  sex  has  been  entirely 
excluded  from  the  contemplation  of  our  laws.  The 
expediency  of  instructing  teachers  in  the  Lancaste- 
rian  system  and  of  promoting  its  general  adoption, 
has  heretofore  been  intimated  to  the  legislature. 

When  it  is  considered  that  education  is  the  guar- 
dian of  liberty  and  the  bulwark  of  morality — and 
that  knowledge  and  virtue  are,  generally  speaking, 
inseparable  companions,  and  are  in  the  moral*  what 
light  and  heat  are,  in  the  natural  world — the  illu- 
minating and  vivifying  principles — I trust  that  I 
need  no  apology  in  soliciting  the  [extension  of  your 
patronage  to  the  higher  seminaries  of  education 
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ing,  during  the  last  year,  recommended  to  your 
patronage  the  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
and  the  societies  devoted  to  literature,  science  and 
the  arts,  I have  only  to  say  that  these  institutions 
continue  to  merit  by  their  indefatigable  activity, 
well  directed  industry  and  distinguished  knowledge, 
the  high  character  then  ascribed  to  them,  aiid  that 
in  every  respect  they  are  entitled  to  the  public 
munificence. 

Among  the  numerous  and  interesting  object!* 
which  have  experienced  the  benevolence  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  countenance  of  the  government,  it 
is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  interest  of  the  dumb 
and  the  insane  have  not  been  overlooked,  two  tin* 
fortunate  descriptions  of  our  fellow  creatures  shut 
out  from  the  blessings  of  social  communion,  and  en- 
titled to  our  deepest  sympathy. 

The  liberal  grant  of  10,000  dollars  a year  to  the 
governors  of  the  New-York  hospital  has  enabled 
them  to  erect  a most  spacious  and  accommodating' 
asylum  for  lunatics,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
and  on  the  island  of  New-York:  And  the  application 
of  this  fund  has  been  so  judiciously  directed  by  its 
benevolent  administrators,  that  the  contemplated 
edifices  and  accommodations  will  be  Completed 
during  the  next  season,  and  without  the  existence 
of  any  debt  after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years. 

In  April  1817,  the  New-York  institution  for  this 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  incorporated> 
and  it  now  contains  thirty-two  persons  in  a state 
of  rapid  improvement,  communicating  ideas  by 
signs  and  vocal  sounds,  and  favored  with  able  and 
excellent  teachers,  who  by  a combination  of  the 
French  and  F.nglish  system  of  tuition,  conceived 
with  singular  ingenuity  and  executed  with  admi- 
rable felicity,  have  deserved  well  of  the  friends  of 
humanity. 

I cherish  the  fullest  confidence  that  yotl  \vjff 
take  this  interesting  establishment  under  your  spe- 
cial protection*  and  that  your  munificence  will  oldv 
be  exceeded  by  its  merit?.  A lihorji  portion  of 
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th  sciioo'  fund  applicable  to  the  city  of  New -York 
is  one  of  the  many  means  by  which  its  exigencies 
may  be  supplied. 

In  attending  to  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, let  us  not  overlook  the  concerns  of  two 
unfortunate  races  of  men,  who  will  be  forever  in- 
sulated from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  by  un- 
controllable iicumstances,  and  who  ought  to  re- 
ceive our  protection  and  benevolence.  I refer  to 
the  Indian  and  African  population. 

The  erratic  and  migratory  spirit,  which  marks 
the  cnai-acter  of  all  savage  nations,  has  been  che- 
rished in  our  Indians,  by  persons,  either  interested 
in  removing  them  from  their  territory;  or  who  feel 
an  anxiety  to  protect  them  from  the  contaminating 
and  extirpating  contiguity  of  a white  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  propensity  has  been  coun- 
teracted by  individuals,  who  either  derive  emolu- 
ment from  their  continuance,  or,  who,  governed 
by  the  purest  benevolence,  are  anxious  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
This  collision  has  produced  a state  of  continual  un- 
easiness and  agitation  among  this  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. As  experience  has  almost  uniformly  demon- 
strated that  their  diminution  in  number  and  reces- 
sion from  virtue,  have  been  in  proportion  to  their 
propinquity  to  a civilized  people.  I have  never 
ceased  to  believe  that  the,  departure  is  essential  to 
their  preservation:  But,  in  my  cbmmmuhications 
With  them,  I have  thought  it  proper,  until  the  sense 
of  the  legislature  is  expressed,  to  abstain  from  urg- 
ing this  measure,  leaving  it  to  their  own  volition 
without  pressing  upon  them  the  influence  of  the 
government,  and  assuring  them  that,  in  any  alterna- 
tive, they  shall  experience  the  favor  and  protec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  its  best  exertions  for  their  hap- 
piness. 

In  pursuance  of  a law  of  last  session,  I authorized 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  erection  of  a church  in 
the  Oneida  territory,  which  were  gratuitously  exe- 
cuted by  two  distinguished  gentlemen  of  Oneida 
county.  The  first  Christian  party  of  Indians  agreed 
to  increase  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  hereto- 
fore appropriated  by  the  second  Christian  party,  by- 
adding  a thousand  dollars  from  their  annuity:  And, 
both  sections  having  also  united  in  designating  the 
site  of  the  edifice,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  feuds 
which  have  heretofore  separated  them,  will  be  ex- 
tihguished  by  the  mild  influence  and  benign  spirit 
of  Christianity, 

During  toe  continuance  of  this  people  among  us, 
it  will  certainly  be  our  duty  to  protect  them  against 
frauds  and  intrusions  and  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  best  promote  their  welfare.  In  the 
partial  sales,  which  frequently  take  place  of  their 
territory,  it  might  be  useful  to  reserve  certain  por- 
tions tor  advancing  their  improvement  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life;  and  it  may  essentially  accommodate 
them  if,  in  cases  of  emergency,  particularly  of  scar- 
city, the  treasury  were  authorized  to  pay  their  annui- 
ties in  advance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  pious 
and  benevolent  men,  who  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
nVght  be  immeasurably  ameliorated,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a board  of  commissioners,  selected  from 
the  different  religious  societies,  who  have  manifest- 
ed an  interest  for  tlicif  w elfin  e,  and  with  authority 
to  take  into  consideration  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Indians  in  this  state, — to  investigate  their  situation 
and  wants, — to  redress  their  grievances,— to  diffuse 
among  them  education,  agriculture,  morality  and  re- 
ligion, and  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the 


adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  be  most  condu 
cive  to  the  attainment  of  these  desirable  objects. 

Our  code  in  relation  to  the  African  population 
has  been  arranged  with  a two-fold  view;  as  a re- 
quirement of  humanity  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  near  relations  and  their  being  conveyed  in  a 
state  of  slavery  to  distant  lands,  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  slaves  and  servants:  And,  as  a dic- 
tate of  policy  to  preclude  the  increase  of  an  un- 
welcome population,  by  interdicting  their  impor- 
tation. A steady  adherenee  to  this  system  will,  in 
course  of  time,  have  the  intended  effect:  And  it 
may  be  proper  to  fortify  the  existing  provisions,  on 
account  of  the  artful  evasions  which  are  practised 
to  procure  the  exportation  of  servants.  The  strong 
propensity  of  this  race  to  congregate  in  our  great 
towns,  where  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  bad  example,  and  the  degraded  light 
in  which  they  are  contemplated  by  public  opinion, 
must  not  lead  us  to  expect  from  them  many  exhi- 
bitions of  extraordinary  virtue  or  talents.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  justice,  to  say,  that  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  churches  for  their  benefit,  under  the 
auspices  of  benevolent  men,  have  had  a benign  in- 
fluence in  the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  their 
morals;  and,  it  is  believed,  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  state  will  never  be  withheld  from  the  encou- 
ragement of  such  laudable  undertakings. 

Although  the  militia  code  enacted  at  the  last  ses- 
sion is,  in  some  instances  liable  to  objections,  and 
requires  your  correcting  interposition;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  been  productive  of  salutary  effects. 
In  order  to  accommodate,  as  far  as  practicable,  our 
arrangement  to  the  most  approved  system,  I con- 
stituted two  brigades  into  a division,  and  distribu- 
ted the  whole  militia  into  twenty-five  divisions,  in- 
dependently of  those  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  The 
generals  of  division,  who  were  in  many  cases  be- 
tore  mere  nominal  officers  on  account  of  the  ex- 
tended sphere  of  their  commands,  are  now  enabled, 
without  essential  sacrifices,  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  and  by  the  exertion  of  their  ex- 
perience and  skill  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
military  art.  A disposition  to  improve  in  tactics 
and  discipline  has  generally  manifested  itself  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  in  a manner  and  to  an  extent, 
which  reflects  honor  on  the  militia.  Fully  persua- 
ded, that  you  justly  appreciate  this  bulwark  of  na- 
tional safety,  and  this  palladium  of  free  states,  I con- 
sider it  unnecessary  to  press  the  importance  of  its 
encouragement.  If  the  physical  force  of  the  state 
were  properly  instructed  in  the  military  art,  it 
would  form  an  impregnable  defence  of  the  coun- 
try: and,  I do  not  despair  to  see  the  accomplishment 
of  that  desirable  object,  by  the  establishment  of 
military  schools  and  by  the  extension  of  beneficial 
immunities.  An  exemption  from  personal  taxation, 
either  wholly  or  to  a limited  amount,  in  favor  of 
those  portions  of  the  militia,  who  uniform  them- 
selves in  fabrics  of  American  manufacture,  would,  I 
am  persuaded,  induce  the  whole  body  to  array 
themselves  in  a military  dress:  And,  by  these  means, 
that  useful  class  of  the  community  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures would  be  materially  benefitted.  On  the 
subject  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  militia,  I shall  di- 
rect to  be  laid  before  you  an  able  and  luminous  re- 
port from  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  pre- 
sides over  that  important  department. 

The  embarrassments  arising  frem  the  disordered 
state  of  our  currency,  have  increased  instead  of  di- 
minishing, since  I had  the  honor  to  address  the  le- 
gislature on  this  subject.  The  vast  excess  of  paper 
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rbove  metalic  money,  at  least  treble  in  amount,  and 
the  constant  demand  for  the  latter,  have  produced 
a state  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  and  have  created  great 
distress,  not  only  in  the  mercantile  cities,  but  in  all 
the  departments  of  productive  industry.  And  un- 
less efficient  preventives  are  adopted,  and  suitable 
remedies  applied,  the  evil  will  be  in  a state  of  pro- 
gressive augmentation.  The  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals  have  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  agi- 
tations in  Spanish  America,  and  our  metalic  money 
is  continually  diminishing  by  its  conversion  into  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  and  accommodation,  and  by  vast  ex- 
portations to  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  paper  mo- 
ney is  augmenting,  by  the  improvident  conduct  of 
the  government,  in  tire  creation  of  banking  insti- 
tutions, for  every  new  bank  will  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  money  by  a forced  circulation  of  its 
notes.  A proposition  to  invest  banks  with  the  pow- 
er of  coining  money,  would  have  no  advocates,  and 
yet  it  might  not  be  so  pernicious  as  the  authority 
already  granted  of  emitting  bank  notes;  for  in  the 
former  case,  the  money  would  have  no  intrisic  va- 
lue, and  its  emission  would  be  limited  by  the  ability 
of  the  banks  to  procure  the  precious  metals,  and  in 
the  other  its  value  would  depend  upon  the  mode  in 
which  these  institutions  were  established  and  ad- 
ministered, and  the  extent  of  their  issues  might  be 
their  ability  to  obtain  the  engraving  materials. 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  evils  so  alarming  will 
require  the  cordial  and  energetic  co-operation  of 
the  people  and  their  governments.  If  we  return 
to  the  observance  of  that  economy  and  simplicity 
most  becoming  the  dignity  of  freemen,  we  may  cou- 
ndently  calculate  upon  being  rescued  from  this  un- 
enviable situation.  Having  uniformly  opposed  the 
multiplication  of  banks,  I now  only  express  opin- 
ions formed  for  many  years,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  which  are  every  day  sanctioned  by  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  the  voice  of  experience. 

The  state  of  our  penitentiaries  requires  your  se- 
rious consideration,  and  must  excite  your  sincere 
regret.  As  the  only  legitimate  object  of  punish- 
ment is  to  prevent  crime,  by  reforming  tire  offen- 
der, by  incapacitating  him  from,  perpetrating  fu- 
ture mischief  or  by  deterring  others  by  the  inflic- 
tion: and,  as  none  of  these  consequences  has 
resulted,  the  failure  must  be  imputed  to  the  system, 
its  defective  arrangement,  or  improper  administra- 
ion.  As  it  has  succeeded  in  other  places  and  is 
strongly  recommended,  by  the  voice  of  reason,  as 
well  as  of  humanity,  the  fault  must  be  ascribed  to 
other  causes  than  to  the  system  itself.  In  order  to 
reform  an  offender,  he  must  be  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  bad  advice  and  example — his  mind  and 
his  passions  must  be  disciplined  by  intellectual,  mo- 
ral and  religious  instruction:  and  he  must  be  sub- 
jected to  privations,  to  labor  and  to  solitude:  and  in 
order  that  his  punishment  may  have  effect  on  the 
conduct  of  others,  it  is  equally  necessary  that  it 
ehould  be  certain  and  that  its  realities  should  be  un- 
questionable. On  the  present  plan  there  is  no  clas- 
sification of  age  or  crime.  Each  apartment  is  cal- 
culated for  about  eighteen  persons.  All  descrip- 
tions of  convicts  are  crowded  together  without  dis- 
tinction— the  young  and  the  old — the  healthy  and 
the  unhealthy — the  novice  and  the  adept  in  crime. 
And  here  the  hardened  offender  boas' s of  his  vices, 
unfolds  his  expedients,  and  completely  eradicates 
any  remaining  impressions  of  rectitude.  Such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature  that  a man  destitute  of 
virtue  will  be  vain  of  his  vices.  And,  as  a spirit  of 
proselvtism  prevails  among  the  wicked,  as  well  as 
the  good,  our  penitentiaries  become  schools  of  tur- 


pitude, in  which  profligacy  ‘sir.ci.  < . te  .11  .is  most 
odious  forms  and  in  all  its  terrible  enormities. 

Offenders  having  thus  the  amusements  of  society, 
being  exempt  from  grievous  privation  and  sev.  re 
labor,  and  entertains. ig  a persuasion  that  the  in- 
creasing influx  into  the  prison  must  soon  release 
them  from  confinement,  view  their  punishment  with- 
out terror,  and  return  into  society  with  corrupt  prin- 
ciples, with  depraved  feelings,  anil  with  every  dis- 
position to  renew  their  crimes.  Hence  we  some- 
times see  offenders  imprisoned  on  a third  convic- 
tion; and  frequently,  on  the  day  of  their  release  by 
pardon,  or  expiration  of  sentence,  witnesses  their 
apprehension  for  new  offences. 

In  consequence  of  die  crowded  state  of  the  pri- 
sons, the  executive  is  reduced  to  this  dilemma — ei- 
ther to  exercise  the  pardoning  power  to  a pernicious 
extent,  or  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
penitentiary  system.  He  is  also  frequently  deceiv- 
ed by  misrepresentation;  and  pardons  arc  sometimes 
granted  to  die  worst,  on  the  recommendation  of  die 
best  men  in  the  community,  who,  in  listening  to 
their  sympathy,  lose  sight  of  their  patriotism,  and 
who  submit  themselves  to  the  influence  of  a sickly 
and  fastidious  humanity,  which  confines  its  view  to 
the  offender,  and  does  not  perceive,  in  his  punish- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  general  security. 

Another  effect  is  inevitable.  Instead  of  render- 
ing labor  productive  and  maint  inir.g  ’he  establish- 
ment without  expense  to  the  stau-,  approp  *iutions 
for  its  support  are  annually  called  for  and  are  in  a 
state  of  constant  accumulation. 

In  November  last,  then  were  in  the  State  Prison 
atNew-York  about  603  convicts,  of  whom  410  were 
convicted  of  grand  larceny  and  86  for  offences  ie- 
lating  to  the  counterfeiting  and  uttering  bank  net  s. 

There  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  state  prison  at 
Auburn,  about  131  convicts,  of  whom  50  were  con- 
fined for  grand  larceny,  and  36  for  counterfeiting 
and  passing  bank  notes. 

The  total  number  in  both  prisons  was -734.  And 
the  offenders  guilty  of  grand  larceny  and  counter- 
feiting and  utiering  hank  notes  were  582,  leaving 
only  152  convicted  of  other  crimes. 

As  one  main  source  of  the  evil  is  the  inordinate 
number  of  prisoners,  an  efficacious  rented}  nvght 
be  administered,  by  reducing  the  number  of  these 
confined  for  grand  larceny  and  offences  against 
banks. 

If  solitary  cells,  for  the  punishment  of  offend  : s 
below  the  degree  of  grand  larceny,  were  esta 
ed  in  the  counties;  and  if  stealing  below  the  v , e 
of  fifty  dollars,  were  considered  petit  larceny  o 
it  is  believed  that  our  penitentiaries  would  be  re- 
leased from  the  great  crowd,  which  destroys  1;  r 
usefulness. 

A law  was  passed  in  Lower  Canada  in  1811,  pro 
viding  against  counterfeiting  the  bank  paper  ci 
er  countries,  and  against  making  the  materials  r 
that  purpose,  which  renders  the  offender  liable  o 
punishment  by  imprisonment,  whipping  and  the 
lory.  Notwithstanding  that  statute  and  the  g-  I 
disposition  of  that  government  to  suppress  j 
crime,  it  is  certain  that  the  counterfeiting  • our 
bank  paper  is  principally  carried  on,  in  a re  :<>te 
part  of  that  countiv,  at  a d' stance  from  the  co  . u.u 
of  the  magistracy.  Offenders  of  this  description 
i nay  be  classified  as  follows: 

1st,  The  engravers  of  plates,  makers  of  p ter, 
and  signers  of  notes,  who  generally  reside  out  of 
our  jurisdiction. 

2d.  Messengers  who  are  constantly  passing  f:  a 

various  parts  of  the  country  to  the  seat  oi  counter 
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feiting,  to  obtain  spurious  money  and  convey  it  to  a 
place  of  deposit. 

3d,  Those  who  keep  places  of  deposit,  generally 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  and  who  delivered 
tl}e  bad  notes  to  others  to  pass. 

4th.  Utterers  of  counterfeit  money. 

As  these  crimes  are  of  different  enormity  they 
pught  to  be  subject  to  correspondent  punishment* 
—-and,  if  the  counterfeiters  and  the  proprietors  of 
the  depositaries  were  treated  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity, it  is  believed,  that  these  offences  would  be 
lquch  diminished. 

I shall  cause  the  statute  of  Lower  Canada  to  be 
laid  before  you:  and  if  a similar  act  were  passed  in 
this  state,  it  might  facilitate  such  arrangement  as 
would  effectually  crush  the  evil,  in  its  incipient 
stages. 

It  is  essential,  that  our  prisons  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  subject  convicts  to  complete  and 
constant  inspection.  Each  offender  should  have  a 
.separate  dormitory;  and,  as  in  the  day  time  the 
prisoners  would  be  employed  in  labor,  and,  under 
the- eye  of  keepers,  prevented  from  speaking  to 
teach  other,  and,  in  the  night  time  in  a state  of  in- 
sulation, punishment  would  be  appalling,  and  clean- 
liness, order  and  regularity  would  predominate,  and 
as  no  conspiracies  could  be  formed,  no  riots  or  in- 
surrections would  occur,  and  no  military  guard 
would  be  required.  A multiplicity  of  pardons 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary,  by  the  improved 
condition  of  the  prisons,  and  the  prerogative  mercy 
might  be  restrained  within  salutary  limits,  by  ren- 
dering it  the  duty  qf  the  district  attornies  to  trans- 
put after  the  adjournment  of  every  criminal  court 
£ detailed  statement  of  the  case  of  every  conyict 

the  executive  for  his  information. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  a serious  insurrec- 
tion tpok  place  in  the  state  prison  at  New-York; 
find  at  y^rieus  times  a refractory  spirit  has  been 
manifested,  injurious  to  discipline,  destructive  pf 
the  public  property  and  subversive  of  the  very  ends 
pf  the  establishment.  This  dangerous  spirit  ought 
to  be  crushed,  by  the  infliction  of  exemplary  pum 
jshment,  and  the  inspectors  ought  to  be  expressly 
firmed  with  power  to  compel  obedience  in  defi- 
ance of  all  consequences.  In  considering  these 
subjects  there  are  several  minor  arrangements, 
•which  may  be  suggested  as  proper.  In  case  no 
pqntract  can  be  made  for  the  supply  of  the  state 
prison,  or,  in  case  of  disadvantageous  offers,  a dis- 
prptionary  power  for  obtaining  supplies  ought  to 
!>e  vested  in  the  inspectors.  No  authority  has  been 
given  for  disciplining  the  militia  guard  attached  tp 
the  state  prison  in  New-York.  The  inspectors  of 
fhe  two  penitentiaries  hold  their  offices  under  dis- 
tinct authorities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any 
good  reason  for  this  discrepance.  When  revising 
and  perfecting  this  code,  jt  would  be  advisable  to 
gpmbiqe  it  in  one  statute. 

There  is  no  question  but  that,  if  the  laudable 
plforts  qf  the  societies  instituted  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the 
promotion  of  morality,  were  enforced  by  additional 
jmd  powerful  sanctions,  many  of  the  crimes,  which 
fill  pur  prisons  with  unhappy  offenders,  would  not 
be  perpetrated.  In  the- resorts  of  gambling,  drunk- 
enness and  prostitution,  we  must  look  for  the  sour- 
ces of  those  crimes,  which  poison  the  peace  offa- 
irphes  and  violate  the  good  order  of  society. 

"*  The  statutes,  passed  at  the  last  session,  for  limit- 
ing the  number  of  magistrates,  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  inferior  courts,  and  restraining  abu- 
£C  a in  the  practice  of  the  law,  have  been  attended 
salqtary  effects,  And  otl;er  important  sub? 


jects  will  undoubtedly  present  themselves,  in  the 
course  of  your  deliberations,  which  may  require 
your  attention.  Permit  me  to  mention,  at  this  time, 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  sessions,  in  the  counties,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  that  of  the  city  of  New-York}  and  also  of  al- 
tering the  law  on  the  subject  of  executors  and  adn 
mipistrators,  by  giving  them  time  to  arrange  their 
trusts  before  the  institution  of  suits;  by  abrogating 
preferences  in  payment  of  debts,  and  by  facilitating 
the  proving  and  recording  of  wills,  and  the  sales  of 
real  estates. 

After  assuring  you  of  my  cordial  co-operation  in 
all  measures  for  the  public  good,  I shall  only  de- 
tain you  from  your  important  duties  by  informing 
you  of  my  proceedings  in  the  execution  of  certain 
statutes  passed  at  the  last  session.  I appointed  a 
commissioner  to  examine  the  outlet  of  Buffalo 
creek,  and  to  report  on  the  site,  plan  and  expense 
of  a commodious  harbor  for  that  important  place. 
I have  also  made  a similar  arrangement  in  relation 
to  Little  Sodus  Bay  and  Great  Sodus  Bay,  on  Lake 
Ontario.— r-Commissioners  have  been  associated  with 
the  attorney-general  to  perform  the  duties  assigned 
by  the  act  relative  to  the  claims  on  certain  lands  in 
the  county  of  Putnam: — And  also  with  the  surveyor 
general  to  lay  out  the  village  of  St.  Regis,  and  to 
execute  the  other  requirements  of  the  act  relating 
to  the  lands  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  state  in 
the  St.  Regis  reservations.  An  agent  has  been  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  relative  to  the  demands  of 
this  state  against  the  United  States,  and  he  has 
been  vigilantly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  trust,  which  is  now  in  a fair  train  of 
completion.  The  duties  confided  to  me  by  the  act 
entitled  “An  act  to  honor  the  memory  of  general 
Richard  Montgomery,”  were  executed  under  a full 
conviction  that  every  great  example  of  heroic  vir- 
tue ought  to  be  cherished  as  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  human  race. 

i)E  WITT  CLINTON. 

Albany,  6th  January , 1819. 


Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

GOVERNOR  S MESSAGE. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
mon-wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Fellow-citizens— The  beneficence  of  Divine  Pro- 
vi  lence  continues  to  be  extended  to  our  country  in 
the  general  diffusion  of  health,,  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  de- 
mands our  devout  acknowledgments. 

In  observing  the  federal  administration  pursuing 
an  enlightened  and  impartial  course  of  policy,  nei- 
ther indulging  ambition  nor  evincing  timidity;  ready 
to  do  justice,  to  other  nations,  and  to  redress  the 
wrongs  and  maintain  the  rights  and  independence 
of  our  own;  and  as  public  agents  of  Pennsylvania, 
witnessing  the  protection  which  every  worthy  man 
enjoys  in  his  person  his  religion,  his  labor,  and  his 
property,  and  tracing  the  gradual  extension  of  his 
settlements,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  internal  im- 
provements; a fair  occasion  is  presented  to  us  for 
mu'uai  congratulation. 

This  period  pf  tranquility  and  prosperity  affords 
an  opportunity  and  strongly  invites  us  to  persevere 
in  the  measures  that  have  been  commenced,  and  to 
adopt  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the  people;  the 
true  and  legitimate  end  of  a republican  government. 
To  the  attainment  of  this,  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  education,  as  enjoined  by  the  constitution, 
is  essential,  and  has  been  but  partially  comp  bed 
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with-  Ii  is  a fact  of  general  notoriety,  that  there 
is  not  » seminary  of  learning  in  the  interior  of  the 
giate,  in  which  the  preparatory  education  consider 
ed  by  several  sects  of  Christians  as  indispensable  to 
the  licensing  a preacher  of  the  G >spel,  or  which  is 
necessary  for  the  hith  er  branches  of  mechanics,  can 
be  a quired  Of  course,  many  of  our  youth  who 
have  tnose  pursuits  in  view,  as  well  as  others  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  a liber  .1  education,  resort 
to  the  colleges  of  our  sister  states;  thereby  adding 
to  the  expense  of  their  collegiate  education,  and 
withdrawing  the  amount  of  it  from  the  circulating 
medium  of  our  own  slate.  The  cause  of  religion, 
therefore,  the  interests  of  general  science,  and  ot 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  economy,  urge  me  to  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration, either  the  relieving  of  Dickinson  college, 
at  Carlisle,  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  so  as 
to  enable  it  to  resume  its  functions  on  a secure  and 
respectable  basis;  or,  what  might  be  more  conducive 
to  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  the  consolidating  die  funds  and  interests 
of  two  or  more  of  our  literary  institutions,  under 
such  modifications  as  they  would  approve,  and  estab- 
lishing a university  in  a central  part  of  the  state. 
An  institution  of  this  nature,  should  be  endowed  in 
such  a manner  that  the  tutors  or  professors  may  not 
be  entirely  dependent  on  the  casual  profit  of  tuition, 
or  the  number  of  students,  which  might  operate 
against  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  disci 
pline,  nor  yet  so  liberally  that  they  would  have  no 
motive  left  for  individual  exertion;  and  its  depart- 
ments should  be  so  arranged  that  the  different  grades 
of  education,  from  the  rudiments  of  grammar  to  the 
highest  scientific  and  professional  learning,  might 
be  attained. 

To  provide  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratui- 
tously, is  also  a duty  equally  imperative  and  import- 
ant. This  subject  has  at  different  periods  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  legislature:  but  the  measures 
hitherto  adopted,  have  not  proved  commensurate 
with  the  laudable  motives  by  which  they  were 
dictated.  The  diversity  of  languages,  taught  in  the 
state,  with  other  circumstances,  present  great  dif- 
ficulties in  establishing  a general  system,  that  would 
be  wholly  free  from  objection;  but  I trust  they  are 
not  insurmountable.  Concentrating,  as  you  do,  a 
knowledge  of  the  local  situation,  and  views  of  the 
people  in  every  quarter  of  the  state,  aided  by  the 
light  derived  from  experiments  made  by  your  pre- 
decessors, you  must  be  competent,  and,  I trust, 
desirous,  to  devise  a system  that  will  accommodate 
the  wants,  and  favour  the  wishes  of  every  section  of 
the  commonwealth.  Arduous  and  difficult  as  the 
task  may  be,  its  performance  would  bring  with  it  an 
ample  reward.  Education  has  such  an  influence  in 
improving  and  expanding  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  in  infusing  into  youthful  and  untainted  minds,! 
correct  ideas  cf  religion,  justice  and  honor,  that  | 
crimes  are  not  so  frequently  associated  with  it  as  j 
with  ignorance  and  debasement  of  mind.  The  ge  ! 
neral  dissemination  of  information,  by  enabling  all 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  duties  and  rights, 
tends  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crimes;  an  effect 
not  to  be  expected  from  penal  laws  alone.  It  may 
indeed  be  questioned,  how  far  it  is  correct  in  a go- 
vernment to  punish  offences  without  making  an  ef- 
fort to  enable  the  people  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  i 
the  laws,  and  their  relative  duties  in  society.  j 

The  defects  in  the  administration  of  justice  con- , 
tinue  to  be  a topic  of  complaint.  Whether  this 
arises  from  radical  errors  in  the  organization  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part  of  our  judiciary  system,  or  from 
the  rules  of  practice  adopted  under  it;  the  true  cause 


ought  to  be  sought,  and  a proper  remedy  afforded. 
Ii  must  be  obvious,  that,  however  equi’able  and 
salutary  our  law’s  may  be,  their  beneficial  effects 
must  be  greatly  diminished,  unless  our  public 
tribunals,  by  whatever  name  they  may  bee  died,  be 
organized  in  such  a form,  and  their  proceedings  re- 
gulated in  such  a manner,  that  they  may  expedi- 
tiously and  satisfactorily  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  to  the  cases  that  arise  under  them. 

The  delays  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  suits  to 
a final  determination,  amount,  in  some  instances, 
nearly  to  a denial  of  justic  . It  is  ascertained,  from 
authentic  sources,  that  one  hundred  and  seventy 
suits  in  error  are  now  pending  before  the  supieme 
court,  the  period  of  the  decision  of  which  is  so 
distant  and  uncertain,  that  the  procrastination  may 
prove  ruinous  to  many  worthy  suitors.  As  a re- 
missness of  duty  has  not  been  alleged  or  insinuated 
against  the  judges  of  the  court,  this  serious  and 
growing  evil  must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause, 
which  it  is  w’orthy  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to 
trace,  and  their  duty  to  remove. 

As  agriculture  and  manufactures  are  the  great 
sources  of  wealth*,  and  the  only  solid  foundation  of 
our  comforts  and  independence,  they  are  particularly 
entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of  government  The 
power  of  cherishing  and  protecting  manufactures, 
on  an  extended  scale,  or  beyond  those  of  the  house- 
hold directly  connected  with  agriculture,  belongs 
more  immediately  to  the  general,  than  the  state  go- 
vernment. Agriculture,  the  basis  of  manufactures, 
and  the  most  essential  of  all  the  arts  to  the  general 
welfare,  is  fully  within  the  scope  of  our  constitu- 
tional powers  to  aid  and  encourage,  and  has  a strong 
claim  to  legislative  patronage.  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  free  principle  of  her  political  institutions,  her 
genial  climate,  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  enter- 
prize  of  her  citizens,  without  having  received  any 
direct  support  from  the  government,  more  than  the 
common  protection  afforded  to  labor  and  property, 
deservedly  sustains  the  character  of  an  agricultural 
state.  The  knowledge,  however,  of  ihe  art  of  hus- 
bandry, may  be  improved;  and  it  is  not  only  the 
interest,  but  should  be  the  pride  of  the  representa- 
tives of  an  agricultural  people,  to  promote  its  ad- 
vancement. Though  the  art  may  be  enlightened 
and  assisted  by  science,  it  is  not  from  speculation 
and  theories  alone,  but  from  various  and  repeated 
experiments,  together  with  close  observation,  that 
a proper  knowledge  of  it  is  to  be  attained.  The 
expense  of  making  such  experiments,  frequently  un- 
certain in  their  results,  few  individuals  have  the 
ability  or  inclination  to  encounter.  It  might  there- 
fore be  advantageous,  if  the  commonwealth  were  to 
purchase  within  her  limits,  several  small  farms, 
situated  in  different  latitudes  and  embracing  various 
qualities  of  soil,  and  place  them  under  the  super- 
intendance of  boards  of  managers,  or  voluntary  so- 
cieties, formed  for  the  purpose,  with  directions  re- 
spectively to  make  experiments  of  the  effects  of 
native  manures;  of  the  different  modes  of  tillage;  of 
the  cultivation  of  grains  and  grasses;  of  breeding 
domestic  animals;  of  rearing  fruit  trees;  of  the  pre- 
servation of  fruits;  of  the  utility  of  newly  invented 
implements  of  husbandry,  intended  to  facilitate  or 
abridge  labor;  of  the  cheapest  and  most  durable 
mode  of  fencing;  and  whatever  else  may  be  con- 
nected with  agriculture;  and  periodically  to  publish 
the  results  with  observations  thereon.  The  expenses 
of  such  establishments  would  he  trivial,  when  com- 
pared with  the  knowledge  that  might  be  thereby 
acquired  and  diffused  on  a subject  in  which  every 
citizen  is  deeply  interested. 

To  encourage  and  stimulate  industry,  the  great. 
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springof  the  improvement  and  extension  of  a*ricu) 
ture,  easy  and  safe  channels  of  transportation  for  the 
products  of  the  soil  ?o  a certain  market,  are  indis- 
pensable. By  the  bounty  of  former  legislatures,  and 
the  meritorious  exertions  of  companies  incorporated 
for  the  purpose,  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
of  turnpike  road  have  been  completed,  and  numer- 
ous elegant  and  substantial  bridges  erected  across 
our  principal  streams;  but  much  still  remains  to  be 
performed.  The  completion  of  roads,  that  are  now 
from  want  of  funds  progressing  slowly  under  the 
direction  of  companies,  might,  by  an  accession  there 
to,  be  accelerated,  and  the  public  interest  promoted. 

Internal  navigation  affords  the  cheapest,  the  most 
certain,  and  the  most  expeditious  mode  of  trans- 
portation: yet  there  has  not  been  much  effected  to- 
wards its  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber, relative  situations  and  diversified  courses  of 
our  streams,  are  admirably  well  calculated  for  the 
purpose.  When  you  reflect  on  the  laudable  spirit 
of  enterprize,  displayed  on  this  interesting  subject, 
by  some  of  our  neighboring  states,  I am  persuaded 
you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion,  that  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
our  local  position,  and  the  other  natural  advantages 
which  we  possess,  a general  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem for  the  improvement  of  our  internal  navigation, 
ought  to  be  adopted;  and  that  after  a proper  plan  of 
operations  is  maturely  formed,  it  should  be  uni- 
formly adhered  to  and  steadily  prosecuted. 

The  idea  of  connect  ing  the  western  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  Likes  with  the  tide  water  of  the 
Delaware,  at  or  near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  often  suggested,  and  many  believe  it  to  be 
practicable.  There  is  no  object  of  public  improve- 
ment more  worthy  the  energies  and  enterprize  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  active  industry  of  the  citi- 
zens, or  one  that  when  accomplished  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  beneficial  consequences.  It  would 
link  together,  and  facilitate  the  intercourse  between 
the  various  parts  of  our  territory;  be  invaluable,  in 
every  point  of  view,  in  time  of  peace;  and,  during 
war,  enable  us  to  transport  our  means  of  dt  fence  or 
annoyance  to  any  part  of  the  state  with  expedition 
and  safety.  The  celerity  with  which  the  Schuylkill 
navigation  company  has  progressed  in  their  under- 
taking, promises  an  earlier  completion  of  it  than 
was  anticipated;  and  furnishes  probable  evidence  of 
the  utility  of  their  plan  for  improving  the  navigation 
of  rivers.  The  Union  canal  company  have  recently 
ascertained,  from  accurate  levels  taken,  that  a suf- 
ficiency of  water  is  attainable  on  the  summit  level 
between  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  to  supply 
a canal  of  proper  dimensions;  which  warrants  the 
expectation  that  a water  communication  can  be 
effected  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tulpehocken  on  the 
Schuylkill,  to  the  mouth  of  Swatara  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, which  some  had  hitherto  deemed  im 
practicable.  It  is  alleged  that  those  two  rivers  may 
be  also  connected  by  a canal  from  Mill  Creek,  at  the 
hea  l of  the  Schuylkill,  to  a certain  point  on  the 
Susquehanna. 

It  has  been  likewise  said  by  a skilful  engineer, 
that  a canal  could  be  made,  leading  from  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  the  town  of  Columbia  by  the  city  of 
Lancaster,  to  the  writers  of  the  Delaware.  If  the 
Delaware,  by  means  of  the  Schuylkill,  or  otherwise, 
can  be  united  with  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna, 
it  produces  a powerful  incentive  for  connecting  the 
latter  with  the  Allegheny;  which  is  considered  prac- 
ticable by  various  routes.  1st.  By  the  Frankstown 
branch  of  Juniata,  and  the  Conemaugh.  2d.  By  the 
Sinnem  ihoning  and  Toby’s  creek.  3d.  3y  the  north 
branch  of  Sbinemahoning  and  a stream  that  flows 


into  the  Allegheny,  designated  in  its  vicinity  by  the 
name  of  Potato  creek.  4th.  By  Pine  creek,  which 
approaches  near  to  the  sources  of  the  Allegheny. 
It  is  also  considered  practicable  to  connect  the 
waters  of  lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  by  French  creek,  or  by  the  Chetaque  1 k-  and 
Conewango  creek.  If  the  latter  route  should  be 
preferred,  the  previous  consent  of  the  state  of  New- 
York  would  be  necessary;  which  from  her  known 
liberality,  could  doubtless  be  obtained.  In  some, 
and  perhaps  in  all  of  these  routes,  short  portages 
might  be  necessary.  It  is,  however,  said,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence,  by  those  who  have  a local 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  different  streams, 

• hat  a water  communication  may  be  opened  from 
Philadelphia  to  lake  Erie,  without  the  interruption 
of  a single  portage.  The  waters  of  the  Potomac, 
as  a branch  of  this  great  system  of  water  communica- 
tion, might  also  be  connected  with  ihe  Susquehanna 
by  means  of  the  Conococheague  and  the  Conodo- 
guinet  creeks;  the  Conococheague  being  tributary 
to  the  Potomac,  and  navigable,  at  certain  seasons, 
up  to  and  within  the  limits  of  our  state.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  Susquehanna  at  Harrisburg,  to  the 
point  at  which  the  Conocoche  tgue  crosses  the  line 
between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles,  and  the  ground  remarkably  level.  I h«ve 
also  understood  from  sources  entitled  to  respect, 
that  those  rivers  might  be  connected,  east  of  the 
Soutli  Mountain,  by  the  Monocosey  an  l Conewago, 
the  head  waters  of  which  nearly  interlock.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  connection  of  these  rivers  between 
any  of  the  points,  would  draw  some  of  the  products 
of  two  of  our  sister  states,  and  of  several  counties 
in  our  own  state,  which  now  find  a market  elsewhere, 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  so  long  as  that  city  main- 
tains her  ascendancy  in  capital  over  the  southern 
seaports.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  referred  to,  with  their  tributary  streams, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  as  far  up  and  as 
near  to  their  sources  as  possible,  would  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  general  system,  and  widely  diffuse 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it. 

In  presenting  a view  of  this  extensive  system  of 
internal  improvement,  for  your  consideration,  I am 
aware,  that  if  approved  of,  it  cannot,  from  our  pre- 
sent resources,  be  immediately  accomplished,  but 
as  a measure  preparatory  to  its  commencement, 
which  may  take  place  at  no  distant  period,  it  might 
be  proper,  as  it  would  require  but  a small  appropria- 
tion, to  appoint  skilful  engineers,  to  take  the  surveys 
and  levels  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
on  the  routes  referred  to,  or  on  others  that  may  be 
suggested,  from  the  Delaware  to  lake  Erie;  by  which 
the  relative  practicability  and  expense  of  improving 
the  navigation  by  the  different  routes,  may  be  as- 
certained, the  most  eligible  one  selected;  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  authorised.  The  magnitude 
of  the  undertaking  would  necessarily  attract  an 
accession  of  mechanical  and  common  labor  from 
other  states  and  countries,  and  it  might  therefore 
be  accomplished  without  injuring  our  agriculture, 
and  other  branches  of  industry,  by  withdrawing 
workmen  from  those  pursuits. 

We  have  no  data  at  present  for  estimating  the 
expense  of  completing  the  system.  It  is,  however, 
probable,  that  it  would  exceed  wbat  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  by  companies  associated  for  the 
purpose,  together  with  any  sum  that  could  be  ad- 
vanced from  the  ordinary  funks  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  that  to  render  efficient  aid  to  the  com- 
panies that  might  embark  in  the  measure,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  create  a distinct  revenue,  and  pledge 
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it  for  the  payment  of  the  stock  that  the  state  nrugln 
subscribe. 

Tne  incorporation  of  companies  for  carrying  ou 
internal  improvements  has  been  objected  toj  but  it 
is  difficult  to  devise  a better  or  more  effectual  plan 
for  the  purpose — As  they  are  already  numerous, 
and  tneir  number  is  annually  increasing,  apprehen- 
sions are  entertained  that  they  may,  by  combining 
together,  acquire  dangerous  influence:  it  might 
therefore  be  proper,  in  order  to  allay  these  appre- 
hensions, as  well  as  from  other  considerations,  to 
create  a fund,  and  periodically  apply  its  proceeds  to 
the  purchasing  the  interests  of  some  of  the  com 


security  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  legally  ascer- 
tained to  be  due  him. 

The  laws  ■ expecting  marriages  may  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  legislature.  The  mode  of  con' 
trading  marriages  is  so  various  and  unsettled,  that 
someti  >.es  disagreeable  consequences  result  from 
it.  Many  of  them  are  uncertain  in  the  public  eye, 
and  often  incapable  of  proof.  As  they  are  the  ba- 
sis of  our  laws  or  descent  and  inheritance,  the  im- 
portance of  which  is  daily  increasing,  from  the  ex- 
tent ion  of  population  and  the  accumulation  of 
weal  ill,  it  is  necessary  for  their  due  administration 
that  mirriages  be  celebrated  in  a regular  manner. 


pan.es  in  these  improvements.  They  might  then^ssily  complied  with,  and  susceptible  of  ready 
either  be  used  by  the  public  free  of  expense,  or  tolls  j proof.  Ii  is  therefore  submitted  for  your  cons.de- 
coilected  for  the  commonwealth,  as  the  state  of  her  j ration,  that  while  the  solemnization  of  marriages  by 
finances  might  justify,  ana  the  w1Sdom  of  the  legisla-  any  religious  society,  agreeable  to  their  respective 
ture  direct.  ! rules,  be  as  it  present  sanctioned  by  law,  the  form 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legislature,  I 'and  manner  by  which  the  civil  authority  shall  cele- 
have  received  communications  from  the  governors  brate  them,  might  be  more  clearly  defined  and  bet- 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  inclosing  resolutions  of 'ter  regulated;  and  whether  it  would  not  contribute 
their  respective  states,  In  relation  to  the  appoint- j to  the  good  order  and  strength  of  society,  if  all  mar- 
n.cnt  of  commissioners  for  examining  the  obstruc- j riages  were  directed  to  be  registered  in  the  proper 
timis  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio  between  1 county,  within  a certain  period  after  their  celebra- 
the  City  of  Pi  isburg  and  Sluppingport;  of  which  tion.  It  may  be  proper  also  o mention  the  prac- 
t be  commissioner,  appointed  by  your  predecessors  1 tice  of  granting  licenses  for  the  celebration  of  mar- 
for  a similar  purpose,  was  immediately  notified. ; ri  ages,  on  payment  of  certain  fees  to  the  state. — 
Hut  the  season  was  then  too  far  advanced  to  proceed  This  prac  ice  originated  in  other  countries,  and 
in  the  business;  and,  1 an  informed,  arrangements  was  introduced  into  Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the 
will  be  made  to  prosecute  it  early  in  the  next  sum- ! perquisites  of  the  proprietary  governors  and  their 
mer>  ! secretaries.  The  power  of  issuing  them  has  not 

I have  also  received  a communication  from  the! been  continued  by  any  positive  l.w,  but  is  recog- 
bourdof  commissioners,  appointed  by  an  act  ofthelnised  in  several  of  our  acts  of  assembly.  The  term 
legislature  of  Kentucky,  entitled  “an  act  to  incor-  j license  implies  a power  to  prevent;  which  ought 
porate  the  Kentucky  Ohio  c*n..l  company,”  request-! not  to  be  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  a natural 
ing  a subscription  on  behalf  of  this  commonwealth  [right.  The  government  may  modify  and  regulate 
in  the  stock  of  the  company,  with  a copy  of  the  act  jits  exercise,  but  cannot  claim  the  authority  to  pro- 
referred  to.  The  act  directs  that  five  hundred  hibit  it.  Though  marriages  may  be  legally  cele- 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  be  reserved  for  ‘bra. ed  without  litenses  fr  om  the  state,  still,  as  the 
the  sate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a like  number  for  ; recognition  of  the  power  of  granting  such  licenses, 
each  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  ; implies  the  power  to  withhold  them,  it  might  be 
of  the  United  States.  The  completion  of  the  con-  proper  to  abolish  them  altoge  her. 
templated  canal,  so  as  to  afford  a safe  navigation!  The  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immo- 
past  the  falls  of  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville, 'rality,  will  admit  of  some  beneficial  alterations  and 
would  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  a great  portion  jaddi'ions;  and  particularly  that  of  providing  more 
ef  Penns)  Ivania,  as  well  as  the  three  states  that  have  c 

been  mentioned.  We  have  therefore  the  induce- 
ment of  interest,  stimulated  by  a just  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, to  contribute  a proportionable  share  for  the 
promotion  of  the  undertaking. 


effectually  for  their  due  execution.  It  is  proper 
also  io  remark  that  much  inconvenience  annually 
arises  from  the  late  promulgation  and  distribution 
of  the  laws.  It  is  a ground  of  complaint,  that  ma- 
ny of  them  are  in  force  before  the  people  have  an 


’he  secretary  will  lay  before  you  copies  of  the  j opportunity  of  knowing  their  provisions. 


act,  with  the  communications  and  resolutions  re- 
ferred to;  also  a copy  of  a communication  from  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  soliciting  aid 
for  the  Natches  hospital,  accompanied  by  a copy  of 
a resolution  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  on  the 
subject. 

The  utility  of  the  arbitration  system  has  been 
tested,  and  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  gene- 
rally admitted.  These  advantages  may  be  increased 
by  occasionally  reviewing  and  modifying  such  of 
its  provisions  as  experience  may  have  shewn  to  be 
necessary-  The  present  laws  on  the  subject  con- 
tain no  authority,  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
to  a suit,  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  arbitrators.  This  omission  is  frequently 
injurious  to  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  The  de- 
fendant is  required  to  enter  special  bail  on  the  ap- 
peal from  the  award  of  arbitrators,  which  bail  is 
not  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  if  the  sum 
recovered  in  court  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
award.  Justice  would  require,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  award  should  not  diminish  the  plaintiff’s 


I am  not  aware  that  the  principles  ot  our  penal 
code  require,  at  present,  any  material  change.  The 
punishment,  however,  of  kidnapping,  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  the  offence,  and  requires  to  be  increased. 
In  connection  with  this  subject  1 have  to  observe, 
that  it  is  usual  to  take  colored  persons,  in  numbers 
chained  together,  through  our  state,  and  especial- 
ly in  the  south  western  parts  of  it,  without  enquiry 
being  made  into  the  cause  or  object  of  the  proce- 
dure Tnis  practice  affords  inducements  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  and  facilities  in  escaping 
from  detection. 

In  May  Inst  information  was  communicated  by 
the  major  of  ordnai.ee  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  hat  he  was  prepared  to  deliver, 
at  any  p in-  on  the  western  waters,  upon  a requisi- 
tion being  made,  artillery,  with  their  carriages  and 
implements  complete,  muskets,  rifles,  swords  and 
pisiols,  in  sucl)  number  and  proportion  as  might  be 
req  tired,  not  exceeding  the  quota  due  to  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  jet  of  congress  for  arming  and 
equipping  the  whole  body  of  nulitm.  The  arsenal 
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at  Meadville  was  not  then  completed;  and  there 
being-  no  other  place  on  the  western  waters  were 
they  could  be  conveniently  received,  he  was  re- 
quested to  retain  'hem  in  his  possession  for  a limit- 
ed time.  The  arsenal  has  since  been  completed, 
and  it  belongs  to  the  legislature  to  direct  the  pro 
portion  of  the  enumerated  articles,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  the  state  to  receive. 

Some  of  the  arms  that  may  be  directed  to  be 
collected  and  deposited  at  the  arsenal  at  Mead- 
vill  , <s  well  as  those  which  are  now  in  the  state 
arsenals  at  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg,  require 
repairs;  for  which  an  appropriation  is  necessary. 

The  last  enrolment  of  our  militia  exhibits  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  and 
sixteen,  ready  to  be  called  into  the  public  service, 
whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  re- 
quire it.  To  avert  the  danger  and  supercede  the 
necessity  of  standing  armies,  the  auspicious  season 
of  peace,  might  be  profitably  embraced  to  amend 
the  defects  of  our  mili  ia  system. 

Copies  will  be  laid  before  you  of  resolutions 
adopt:  d by  the  legislatures  of  Connecticut,  New- 
York,  New  Hampshire  and  Mississippi,  relative  to 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stages,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
governors  of  th'se  states. 

The  duties  enjoined  upon  the  executive  by  the 
laws  of  the  last* session  of  the  legislature,  or  that 
have  otherwise  occurred,  have  been  performed,  or 
are  in  a train  of  execution. 

It  is,  however,  with  regret  I have  to  state  that 
the  medals  directed  to  be  procured,  and  presented 
to  commodore  Perry  and  Ins  associates  in  arms,  are 
not  completed.  To  apprise  you  fully  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  delayed  their  execution, 
the  secretary  will  lay  before  you  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  which  passed  during 
the  recess  of  the  legislature. 

The  accounting  officers  will  shortly  deliver  to 
vou,  agreeable  to  law,  a detailed  statement  of  the 
finances  of  the  commonwealth.  The  revenues,  if 
t heir  sources  remain  undisturbed,  will  be  sufficient 
tci  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  sustain 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  commonwealth,  liberally 
patronise  agriculture  and  education,  and  aid  inter- 
nal improvement  of  every  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  extensive  system  of  inland  navigation, 
for  which  a provision  has  been  suggested. 

As,  however,  the  periods  of  making  demands  on 
the  treasury  for  appropriations  for  some  of  those 
objects,  are  contingent  and  irregular,  it  may  be 
occasionally  necessary,  as  heretofore,  to  negociate 
temporary  loans,  in  order  to  enable  the  common 
wealth  to  fulfil  her  engagements.  The  legislature 
at  their  last  session  made  provision  for  such  con- 
tingencies: and  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  22d 
of  March  last,  L negociated  a loan  of  50,000  dollars 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  another  of  the  like  su  n 
in  the  month  of  November,  with  the  Philadelphia 
bank,  at  5 per  cent,  interest;  both  payable  within 
four  years  from  the  dates  of  the  loans,  in  such  in- 
stalments as  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth 
might  justify.  Whether  it  may  be  necessary  io 
make  further  loans  under  the  authori  y of  the  act 
referred  to,  within  the  period  which  it  prescribes, 
depends  upon  circumstances  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen or  controuled. 

Many  of  the  materials  that  have  been  collected, 
for  the  erection  of  the  capitoi  at  Harrisburg,  may 
be  injured  by  time;  and  with  all  the  vigilance  that 
has  been  exercised  for  their  preservation,  they  have 
been  gradually  wasting.  I would,  therefore,  with 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  the  legislature,  re- 


commend th-ir  aeinH  applied  to  the  object  for 
which  they  were  originally  intended. 

The  trust  confided  to  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments,  is  arduous,  and  imposes  high  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  discharge  of  our  respective 
duties,  it  is  incumbent  on  us,  wiffiout  abandoning 
political  principle,  to  endeavor  te  allay  the  asperi- 
ties of  party  rancour,  and  to  inculcate,  bv  the  ex- 
ample ofour  personal  intercourse,  by  private  and 
public  acts,  the  principles  of  benevolence  and  har- 
mony, the  solace  and  happiness  of  social  life.  By 
pursuing  a policy  thus  magnanimous,  and  di- 
vesting ourselves  of  every  feeling  in  our  official  ca- 
reer, but  that  of  zeal  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  we  cannot  fail,  under  the 
favor  of  Providence,  to  continue  a great  and  happy 
people,  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  distinguished 
blessings  we  enjoy.  WILLIAM  FINDLAY. 

Harrisburg , December  3,  1818. 

Legislature  of  Kentucky. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Fell 07V  citizens  of  the  senate, 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives — 

I regret  that,  owing  to  ‘.he  declining  health  of  an 
affectionate  and  promising  son,  for  some  months- 
past,  I am  unable  to  give  you  so  full  a view  of  the 
state  of  the  commonwealth,  as  I would  wish  to 
communicate.  Under  the  pressure  of  domestic 
affliction  the  most  distressing,  I find  some  consola- 
tion in  contemplating  the  enviable  condition  of  our 
country.  Our  national  character  placed  on  the 
most  elevated  ground,  free  and  happy  at  home,  re- 
spected abroad,  we  seem  to  be  blessed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Our  arms  have  been  triumphant 
by  sea  and  land;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  during 
this  season  of  internal  tranquility,  it  is  our  duty  to 
improve  and  mature  our  civil  institutions.  Un- 
j fortunately  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, they  have  been  too  much  concerned  about 
the  affairs  of  other  countries,  to  attend  to  those 
needful  regulations  of  internal  policy,  upon  which 
their  security  and  welfare  essentially  depend. — 
While  it  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared  to  repel  every 
assailant  ofour  rights  and  honor,  our  chief  object 
should  be,  as  it  is  that  of  every  just  and  wise  govern- 
ment, to  render  the  people  free  and  happy  Tins  is 
best  attained  by  a diligent  attention  io  our  civil  in- 
stitutions. If  these  are  wise  and  well  regulated,  if 
the  internal  administration  of  the  state  is  faithfully 
conducted,  the  people  have  little  to  fear. 

With  regard  to  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary, 1 have  nothing  to  communicate.  You  will 
be  informed  on  that  subject  by  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  winch  will,  I presume, 
be  laid  before  you  at  an  early  period  of  you  present 
session.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  business 
is  by  law  particularly  assigned  to  that  officer.  I 
again  mo9t  earnestly  solicit  your  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  building;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate half  the  number  confined,  and  is  now  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay.  I entreat  you  generally,  or  by 
a large  committee,  to  examine  it,  and  the  situation 
of  the  unfortunaie  victims  of  folly  and  vice  there 
confined.  The  Immune  and  philanthropic  spirit  of 
our  country  gave  birth  to  the  institution,  and  it  will 
not,  I hope,  be  abandoned,  if  this  system  of  pun- 
ishment and  reformation  is  to  be  continued,  both 
justice  and  humanity  demand  the  attention  and 
immediate  interference  of  the  legislature  The 
penitentiary  house  must  be  repaired  and  consider- 
ably  enlarged.  It  is  ceitainly  the  duty  and  policy 
of  the  government  to  extend  to  those  unfortunate 
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and  suffering  beings,  all  the  comfort  and  -ccom 
modation  which  their  health  requires,  and  is  con- 
sistent with  their  condition  and  the  end  of  their 
confinement.  The  thanks  of  the  government  at-e 
due  to  the  Kentucky  Auxiliary  Bible  society  »*ul 
Ijexiugton  Independent  Bible  society,  ior  bibles 
gratuitously  furnished  the  penitentiary  since  th;* 
last  session.  Before  1 take  leave  of  this  subject,  I 
must  remind  you  that  neither  the  keep-r  nor  agent 
s authorized,  by  law,  to  furnish  those  discharged 
with  even  a smDl  pittance  to  defray  their  expenses 


mtil  they  can  engage  in  some  honest  employment;  jcient  for  die  object. 


what  cases,  relief  ought  to  be  extended*  is  most  re- 
spectfully submitted  to  your  consideration. 

I beg  leave  >nce  more  10  suggest  the  expediency 
of  commencing  a state  library  at  tiie  se  it  of  govern- 
ment. Besides  its  geiv  ral  utility,  such  an  establish- 
ment is  necessary  for  the  convenience  and  informa- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  judges  of 
courts,  and  other  public  officers.  It  is  believed 
that  the  surplus  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  the  property  of  the  commonwealth, 
[with  a small  annual  appropriation,  would  be  suffi- 


On  the  subject  of  education  I have  nothing  to  add 
my  last  communication.  1 have  only  at  this  time 
inconsistent  with  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  in-  j to  remark,  that  we  have  neither  free  schools  for  the 


nor  are  they  entitled  to  ordinary  clothing  to  disguise  I 
the  evidences  of  their  past  offences.  It  seems  to  me  to 


ititution  to  cast  them  off,  naked  and  pennyless,  wifrl 
their  marks  of  infamy  exposed  to  public  view. 

The  money  appropriated  by  an  act  of  the  last 
legislature  for  the  improvement  of  our  internal  navi- 
gation, has,  I believe,  been  expended.  Of  the 
probable  success  of  this  experiment  I am  not  in- 
formed, nor  has  there  been  sufficient  time  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  lasting  advantages  are  likely  to 
result  from  it.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
to  wliofn  this  business  has  been  confided,  will,  1 
expect,  throw  some  light  on  the  supject.  The  ob- 
ject, however,  is  of  too  much  importance  to  the 
people,  to  be  relinquished.  Whether  the  mode 
adopted  is  best,  I will  not  decide;  but  that  great  im- 
provements are  practicable,  no  doubt  can  be  enter 
tained.  Deeming  the  subject  of  vital  importance 
to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interest  of  our 
state,  l must  recommend  to  the  legislature  a per- 


] education  of  the  poor,  nor  colleges  or  universities 
sufficiently  endowed,  to  vie  with  the  literary  in- 
stitutions of  our  sister  states.  I have  on  former 
occasions  given  my  views  so  much  a>  large,  in  faVotir 
of  a perfect  method  of  education,  that  I feel  reluctant 
to  press  it  again  on  your  attention.  In  my  last  com- 
munication I recommended  to  the  legislature  to  lay 
off  the  state  into  school  distric  s for  the  corv.  n>ence 
of  the  poor  part  of  the  people,  but  they  seem  to  have 
thought  it  better  to  accommodate  the  count! y with 
a number  of  banks,  than  good  schools 

The  condition  of  our  banks,  and  especially  of  the 
state  bank,  in  which  the  comrtionwe/11  h has  a large 
interest,  lately  compelled  to  suspend  spreit  pay* 
merits,  as  I understand,  by  the  pressure  for  specie 
from  the  Unbed  States  bank,  die  refusal  of  that 
bank  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  on  Iter  branches  located 
in  this  state,  are  subjects  of  primary  importance,  and 


everance  in  the  object,  in  the  best  mode  which  | claim  the  early  attention  of  the  legislature.  Whe- 


wisdom  and  experience  may  from  time  to  time  sug- 
gest. 

I must  again  c til  your  attention  to  the  state  of  our 
public  roads,  so  necessary  and  useful  m the  inter- 
course between  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  transportation  of  our  produce  to  market.  The 
capital  necessary  to  make  paved  roads,  the  aversion 
of  the  people  to  pay  tolls,  and  other  circumstances, 
render  a resort  necessary  to  some  other  mode  for 
their  improvement  and  keeping  them  in  repair.  A 
levy  for  the  purpose,  allowing  each  individual  to 
pav  in  work,  on  the  road  for  which  lie  may  be  taxed, 
has  heen  tried  with  success  in  other  states,  and 
would  probably  succeed  in  this.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  travellers  and  militia  companies,  and  as  a 
guide  to  sheriffs  and  other  officers.  I would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  providing  bv  law  for  placing  sign 
boards  or  stones  on  the  different  roads,  at  the  cros- 
sing of  the  county  line,  to  designate  it.  The  ex- 
pense would  be  small,  and  the  measure  useful  and 
convenient. 

Several  applications  have  been  made  to  me  to 
release  large  tracts  ot  land  forfeited  for  failure  to 
enter  them  for  taxation,  or  stricken  off  to  the  state 
for  taxes  due.  The  applicants  seem  to  rely  on  the 
ground  that  the  failure  to  enter  and  pay  the  taxes, 
tia3  been  occasioned  by  the  fraud  and  negligence  of 
agents,  and  other  circumstances  entitling  them  to 
the  lenity  of  the  government.  Although  cases  of 
this  nature  may  be  within  the  scope  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  it  is  so  intimately  Connected  with  the 
revenue  of  the  commonwealth,  and  may  be  so  seri- 
ous in  its  consequences,  that  I deemed  it  advisable 
to  present  the  subject  to  your  notice.  Permit  me 
to  suggest  the  justice  and  expediency  of  passing  a 
law,  providing  for  those  cases  in  which  satisfactory 
evidence  shall  be  adduced,  that  the  failures  have 
happened  in  consequence  of  the  fraud  or  miscon- 
duct of  agents,  and  other  causes  not  imputable  to 
the  negligence  of  the  owners.  How  far,  and  in 
Sup,  to  Vol.  XV.  I 


tlier  congress  dan  erect  an  Immense  monied  corpora, 
tion,  with  power  to  locate  branches  in  the  different 
states  without  their  consent,  and  exempt  the  stock 
and  capital  employed  from  the  common  burden  of 
taxation,  to  which  the  stock  and  capital  of  the  state 
institutions  are  subject,  is  a question  of  some  novelty 
and  of  the  first  magnitude.  If  the  power  of  taxing 
has  been  improperly  assumed  by  the  legislature,  it 
ought  to  be  disclaimed  by  the  legislature  and  the 
law  repealed;  but  if,  upon  an  impartial  and  dispas- 
sionate review  of  the  subject,  you  should  be  Con 
vinced  that  the  power  exists,  the  representatives  o* 
the  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  the  state,  to  en 
force  it.  In  making  these  suggestions,  I beg  leave 
to  assure  you  and  my  countrymen  generally,  that  1 
am  not  prompted  by  any  particul.r  hostility  to  th 
national  batik,  or  a disposition  to  excite  unfounded 
or  unworthy  prejudices  against  it.  I am  consciou- 
only  of  a salutary  zeal  for  the  rights  and  inriepet' 
dence  of  the  sta^e,  over  which  I have  the  honor  to 
preside.  1 am,  indeed,  ready  to  confess  before  my 
countrymen,  that  my  sentiments,  or  perhaps  pre 
judices,  ever  have  been,  and  still  are,  strongly 
against  the  banking  system.  Time  and  experience, 
instead  of  conquering  these  prejudices,  have  tendeu 
to  confirm  them.  1 have  ev-r  viewed  these  monied 
corporations  with  jealousy — i consider  the  corporate 
powers  and  privileges  conferred  on  them,  as  so  much 
taken  from  the  power  of  the  people,  and  a contn 
Vance  to  rear  up  in  our  country  a monied  aristocracy 
Money  is  power  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  but 
it  is  less  dangerous  when  di-vided  amongst  ind; 
viduals,  than  when  combined  and  organized  in  the 
form  of  banks.  In  vain  did  the  American  peoph, 
during  their  struggles  for  liberty  and  independence 
destroy  the  landed  aristocracy,  then  existing  um.<?> 
the  law  authorizing  estates  to  beentailed,  if  a monie 
aristocracy  is  to  be  substituted.  Instead  of  ha  vim 
our  national  and  state  legislatures  filled  with  in- 
representing  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  grea. 
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agricultural  class  of  the  community,  I fear  we  shall  j 
see  these  banking  aristocracies  greatly  preponderate 
on  the  legislative  floor.  I must  ever  be  opposed  to 
any  system  of  policy,  which,  independent  of  its 
pernicious  and  corrupting  influence  in  other  re- 
spects, tends  to  diminish,  if  not  destroy,  the  weight 
and  influence  of  the  farming  interest,  upon  whose 
virtue  and  independence,  the  duration  of  our  free 
institutions  so  essentially  depends. 

While  this  system  exists  in  other  states,  Ken- 
tucky can  do  little  to  rescue  the  country  from  the 
evils  and  anti-republican  tendencies  of  these  monied 
corporations.  Let  us  therefore  invite  a co-operation 
in  some  plan,  co-extensive  with  the  Union,  to  re- 
deem this  young  and  rising  republic  from  the.  mis- 
chiefs and  dangers  of  this  paper  system,  before  it 
i » too  late.  If  permitted  to  progress  and  interweave 
itself  with  all  the  interests  and  concerns  of  society, 
it  may,  in  a more  advanced  anddensed  state  of  our 
population,  explode  m a convulsion  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  uisease,  it  is  true,  has  taken  deep  root, 
but  the  American  republic  is  young,  and  by  a vigor- 
ous and  determined  effort  may,  in  a few  years,  exter- 
minate it. — Some  time  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
those  institutions  to  wind  up.  To  effect  so  desir- 
able an  object,  l would  recommend  to  the  legisla- 
ture, to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, providing,  that  after  a certain  period,  no 
incorporated  bvik  should  exist  in  the  United  Slates; 
or,  if  this  should  be  thought  going  too  far,  and 
“banks  in  any  shape,  or  to  any  extent,  are  useful  and 
necessary,  let  the  banking  power  be  limited,  and  the 
system  so  regulated  and  restricted,  as  to  secure  the 
community  against  the  wide  spread  ruin  and  mis- 
chief with  which  we  are  threatened.  These  obser- 
vations are  not  dictated  by  any  design  to  awaken  an 
improper  indignation  against  the  U.  States  bank, 
or  to  encourage  an  unconstitutional  opposition  to  its 
legitimate  operations.  No  patriot,  no  American, 
who  holds  in  just  estimation  the  free  principles  of 
constitutional  government,  for  which  our  ancestors 
bled,  would  consent  to  inflict  a wound  on  our  sacretf 
constitution,  for  any  amount  this  gigantic  corpora- 
tion could  pay.  I most  sincerely  exhort  you  to  give 
tiie  question  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  conside- 
ration, unbiassed  by  state  pride,  or  state  jealousy.  If, 
after  a mature  and  candid  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, you  shall  be  convinced  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  state  to  impose  the  tax,  I would  recom- 
mend an  amendment  or  modification  of  the  act  im- 
posing the  tax,  so  as  to  authorize  its  collection  by 
distress  or  attachment.  If,  as  I have  supposed,  the 
right  exists,  it  ought  to  be  maintained;  and  I am 
ready  to  admit,  that  my  partialities  are  on  the  side 
of  tiie  state  institutions.  The  cardinal  point,  how- 
ever, with  me,  is  not  so  much,  what  bank  shall 
prevail,  as  how  the  country  i»  to  be  saved  from  the 
evils  and  oppressions  of  both. 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky  will,  if 
not  renewed,  expire  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
1821,  it  would  seem  to  me  proper  for  the  legislature, 
at  their  present  session,  to  decide  on  the  expediency 
of  re-chartering  it.  Considering  the  time  it  has  been 
in  operation,  the  extent  of  its  business  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  branches,  two  years  will  be  little  time 
enough  to  close  its  concerns.— If  the  legislature 
should  be  opposed  t*.  continuing  the  bank  under 
any  modifications,  I would  advise  the  passage  of  a 
law,  authorizing  tiie  principal  bank  and  branches,  to 
receive  the  stock  at  par  in  payment  of  debts.  This 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  facilitate 
the  collection  of  debts. 

The  frauds  and  swindling  practised  on  the  com- 
a.  unity,  by  banking  institutions,  have  created  among 


the  people  a distrust  of  bank  paper  generally,  a 
circumstance  which  perates  injuriously  upon  banks 
of  the  soundest  capital,  and  under  the  best  manage- 
ment. To  guard  the  public  as  far  as  practicable 
against  a ful.se  and  delusive  currency,  is  among  the 
first  duties  of  government,  and  in  order  to  insure  a 
faithful  and  punc  ual  redemption  by  the  bank-  of  the 
paper  they  may  is-ue,  1 would  recommend  the  enac- 
tion of  some  cautionary  provision,  which  instead  of 
injuring,  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  banks,  found- 
ed on  solid  capital,  and  under-  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  at  the  Same  time  operate  as  a salutary 
check  on  those  of  a different  description.  Among 
other  things,  1 would  recommend  the  passage  < f a 
law,  m . king  the  stockholders  and  directors  of  every 
bank  responsible,  to  a reasonable  extent,  in  theiv 
individual  capacity,  for  tiie  notes  that  may  be  issued. 
Doubts  may  be  entertained  by  some,  of  the  pi.  wer 
of  the  legislature  >o  alter  or  amend  acts  of  incor- 
poration, and  in  my  mind,  there  w-.s  some  difficulty 
on  the  first  view  of  the  subject;  but  vithou’  d'-oid- 
ing  on  the  power  of  the  legislature  io  repeal  an  act 
of  incorporation,  any . motlihcadon  or  amendment 
which  maybe  necessary  and  proper  o secure,  the 
people  against  fraud  and  abuses,  seems  o me  to  be 
within  the  legitimate  poacrof  ihe  {.overnment. — 
Without  revoking  the  corporate  privileges  granted, 
such  a visitorial,  superintending  authority,  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  sovereignly  from  which  they  emanate, 
and  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  community. 

1 have  during  the  last  recess  received  sundry  com- 
munications from  executives  of  other  states,  which 
will  in  a few  d; >ys  be  laid  before  you. 

I cannot  close  this  Communication,  without  con- 
gratulating you,  and  my  fellow-cilizens  generally, 
on  the  flattering  posture  of  our  national  afti  i s,  as 
pourtrayed  in  the  late  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  both  houses  of  congress, — cur 
finances  in  a flourishing  state,  peaceful  and  honora- 
ble relations  maintained  with  all  ;he  world,  the 
constitutional  land-marks  preserved  inviolate,  In- 
dian hostility  almost  extinguished, new  states  emerg- 
ing from  the  western  wilderness,  and  receiving  ti.e 
hand  of  fellowship  from  the  elder  members  of  the 
federal  family;  and  I would  add,  a degree  of  har- 
mony, toleration,  independence,  and  intelligence, 
pervading  our  country,  hardly  before  witnessed  in 
this,  without  an  example  in  the  history  of  other 
nations.  Heaven  seems,  indeed,  to  be  lavishing 
wi;h  a partial  hand  her  bounties  on  this  infant  re- 
public. And  can  a peop  e thus  favored  ever  forget 
GOD  ? Impossible  ! Let  our  hearts  then  be  deeply 
penetrated  with  a sense  of  gratitude  and  love  to 
our  great  benefactor,  the  author  of  every  GOOD 
THING.  GABRIEL  SLAUGHTER. 

Frankfort,  Ky.  December  8th,  1818. 


Legislature  of  North- Carolina. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Executive  Office,  N.  C. 

Raleigh , November  17,  1818. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Jlssembly  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Gentlemen — The  unparalleled  prosperity  of  our 
country,  in  a national  point  of  view,  combined  with 
the  develop  ements  of  state  emergencies,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  executive  de- 
partment from  year  to  year,  and  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  the  legislature  to  deliberate  on  those 
emergencies,  have,  ostensibly,  so  circumscribed 
my  limits,  and  of  course  your  legislative  duties,  as 
almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a further 
waste  of  time  and  treasure;  and  in  truth  but  for  the 
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for  the  legislature,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  court 
system,  to  prescribe  their  duties,  limited  and  re- 
strained as  by  the  constitution. 

Where,  however,  power  is  bestowed,  there  is  a 
correspondent  accountability;  wherefore,  although 

.1  i • , . • ....  .1 ai. 


increased  importance  of  old  matter  which  has  been  igard  to  the  best  interests  of  society  but  will  be 
accumulating  from  session,  to  session,  I should  have  criminal  in  the  highest  degree, 
but  little  of  moment  to  which  to  invite  your  delibe- 1 For  wise  purposes,  no  doubt,  the  framers  of  our 
rations.  constitution  have  granted  to  you  the  power  of  re- 

However,  when  we  reflect  on  the  lethargy  which  Igul&ting  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  might  rb 
has  pervaded  our  state  and  enchained  her  energies  ■ quire,  this  co-ordinate  department  of  our  govern - 
until  a few  months  past,  and  the  manner  in  wnich  | ment;  foreseeing,  from  the  va:  mis  changes  that,  m 
our  physical  resources  have  been  suffered  to  lie  j all  probability,  would  necessarily  take  place  in  so- 
dormant  for  the  want  of  a moderate  portion  of  en- 1 ciety,  corresponding  modifications  of  this  depart - 
*rgy  in  the  legislature  to  elicit  and  call  them  into  j ment  would  be  indispensible. 

action;  and  at  the  same  time  take  into  considera-  j The  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold  their  offi- 
tionthe  extraordinary  excitement  of  public  feeling  j ces,  being  during  good  behaviour,  it  remains  only 
at  the  present  time,  i am  persuaded  that  with  me 
"you  will  be  fully  sensible  of  the  more  than  ordina- 
ry responsibility  under  which  you  are  placed. 

The  impulse  from  public  sentiment  is  too  strong 
to  be  mistaken,  and  requires  only  a proper  organi- 
zation and  direction  by  the  representatives  of  the  ! the  legislature  can,  consistently  with  their  delegat- 
people,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  emigration,  and  j ed  powers,  alter  the  court  system  and  increase  the 
to  render  our  state  in  ah  eminent  degree  prosper-  i duties  of  the  then  or  present  incumbents,  l think 
ous,  and  our  citizens  contented  and  happy.  j I shall  not  hazard  a contradiction,  when  I asscr  dial 

I shall  therefore  in  a plain,  brief,  and  I trust,  a lthey  are  morally  bound  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
candid  manner,  unfold  to  you  my  views  of  a state  ; their  duties  are  increased,  to  increase  their  com. 
policy,  so  far  as  I believe  them  to  be  connected  j pensation  also;  this,  it  appears  tome,  is  a self  evi- 
with  an  intelligent  and  correct  discharge  of  your  dent  proposition,  and  I am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
legislative  functions.  j liberal  and  dispassionate  mind  will  unhesitatingly 

In  a government  like  ours,  where  the  sovereignty  admit  its  truth, 
resides  in  the  people,  and  where  all  power  ema-!  When  the  present  salaries  vve.re  fixed,  what  were 
nates  from,  and  at  stated  periods,  retunis  to  them  the  duties  of  the  judges?  Not  half  as  burthensome, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  again  delegated,  it  is  of  I venture  to  say,  as  this  day. — Session  after  session 
the  last  importance  to  the  well-being  and  to  the  have  duties  been  prescribed,  and  burthens  im- 
existence  of  government,  that  the  public  mind  posed,  without  a correspondent  augmentation  oi 
should  be  enlightened. — Our  sag*e  and  patriotic  salary. 

ancestors  who  achieved  the  liberties  of  our  coun- ; Independent  of  this  there  is  another  view  of  the 
try,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  subject,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  conclu- 
benign  and  happy  form  of  government,  duly  im-  sive,  and  that  is,  the  extraordinary  advance  in  the 
pressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  anx-  market  price  of  every  necessary  and  convenience  <>i 
iously  solicitous  to  impart  stability  to  our  institutions j life,  owing  either  to  a depreciation  in  the  intrinsic 
and  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  inestimable  boon  ! value  of  "the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  or 
for  which  they  fought  and  bled,  have,  as  regards  .to  soipe  other  cause;  which  in  either  case  the  Lc 
this  subject,  with  more  than  parental  caution,  im-  gislature  is,  in  accordance  with  the  plainest  prin 
posed  the  most  solemn  obligations  on  all  those  \vho  I ciples  of  equity  and  justice,  bound  to  take  cqgni- 
raav  be  called  to  administer  the  government.  zance  of. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  refer  you  in  a particu- ! Let  us  not,  however,  in  the  indulgence  of  our 
lar  manner  to  this  solemn  injunction  contained  in  sensibility  for  the  Judges,  lose  sight  ot  the  import 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  Art. 

41,  “That  a school  or  schools  shall  be  established 
by  the  legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  to  be  paid 
by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at 
low  prices,  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  en- 
couraged and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universi- 
ties.” 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  by  this  chart,  we  are 
bound  as  the  servants  of  the  people  under  the  so- 
lemnities of  an  oath,  to  steer  the  vessel  of  state; 
and  when  we  connect  this  imperious  duty  with  the 
luminous  and  impressive  appeals  which  have  been 
so  often  made  to  the  legislature  for  the  last  year  or 
two,  I apprehend  that  nothing  that  I could  add 
would  impart  additional  force.  It  surely  will  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  a sub  ject  of  all  others,  in  a re- 
publican government,  of  the  most  vital  importance; 


for  it  is  in  this  way,  and  this  alone,  that  our  repub- 
lican institutions  can  be  perpetuated,  or  that  radi- 
cal changes  can  be  effected  in  the  moral**  and  man- 
ners of  the  people. 

The  present  organization  and  debased  condition 
of  the  judiciary  department  is  entitled  to,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  receive,  the  marked  attention 
of  the  legislature.  The  evil  has  been  submitted  to 
already  beyond  what  ought  to  have  been  expect- 
ed; and  it  appears  to  me  that  further  forbeara 
.will  indicate  not  only  a total  inattention  and  di 


nee 

sre- 


ant  and  paramount  obligations  which  we  are  uncle;' 
to  the  people  generally;  for  1 am  persuaded  thal  an 
increase  of  salary  alone,  without  a radical  change  in 
our  Judiciary  System,  would  be  productive  of  very 
little  good. — and  indeed,  would  rather  have,  a ten- 
dency to  perpetuate  the  present  .organization,  j 
would  prefer  a diminution  of  their  labours,  which 
would  be  virtually  an  increase  of  their  salaries;  con  - 
nected with  a moderate  advance,  the  Judges  would 
then  be  enabled  to  dispense  justice  as  justice  shouhl 
be  dispensed,  after  mature  research  and  profound 
investigation.  The  present  hurried  manner  i; 
which  our  business  is  but  too  often  done, meets  with 
an  apologv  ip  the  breast  of  every  man,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent to  a*'  conversant  in  business,  that  the  presen* 
Judges  are  unable  to  discharge  systematically  and 
correctly  the  duties  required  of  them,  unless  they 
were  endowed  with  supernatural  faculties  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

There  are  various  ways  by  which  their  burthens 
may  be  lightened,  and  justice  more  correctly  admin- 
istered. I will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
that  three  additional  Judges  be  appointed  to  pre- 
side in  our  Supreme  Court,  with  sufficient  salaries 
attached  to  the  offices  to  command  the  first  legal 
talents  of  the  state;  and  further,  that  the  whole  state 
be  divided  into  small  districts  of  two  or  three  coun. 
ties,  thereby  restoring  something  of  the  old  District 
System:  guarding",  at  the  same  timo,  against  the- in- 
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mveniences  to  which  many  parts  of  the  State  were 
;'i  ejected  in  consequence  of  the  pxtent  of  teii'itory 

• :■>  nprisedin  a single  district.  Under  such  a system 
..3  this,  we  might  confidently  rely  on  the  intelli- 
gence, integrity  and  independence  of  Juries,  Men 

nose  minds  would  disdain  a subserviency  to  the 

hitrary  encroachments  of  the  Bench  or  Bar,  would 
iuen  be  the  legitimate  protectors  and  guardians  of 
( f;r  lives,  liberties  and  property.  1 should  rejoice 
; ;i  my  native  State,  to  see  so  inestimable  a system 
u.ice  more  restored,  amended  and  modified,  so  as  to 
t. ’Mace  the  principal  objections  that  existed  against 
i ,.e  old  District  plan. 

As  to  our  Chancery  system  it  appears  to  me  from 
\uy  own  -observation  that  all  must  admit  the  iftdis- 
> sensible  necessity  of  either  a renovation  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  equitable  justice  is  administered  in 
this  state,  or  a total  abandonment  of  it  altogether. 
The  delays  tp  which  equitable  claimants  are  sub- 
jected, amount  substantially  tp  a denial  of  justice; 
for  indeed  the  prosecution  of  a suit  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  a mere  farce  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
The  Judge  professes  to  know  but  little  of  this 
luuaeh  of  jurisprudence;  the  clerks  and  masters  to 

* Mm  the  business  is  ultimately  turned  over,  evi- 
dently know  less,  and  hence  in  this  unpleasant  di- 
1.  uuhait  is  better,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  to  abandon 
the  claim  altogether.  And  yet  rights  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  qftener  than  otherwise  vested  in  the  feeble 
and  defenceless  widow  and  orphan:  who,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  above  enumerated,  and  many  oth- 
ers, have  to  contend  with  the  deep  laid  devicesand 
schemes  of  the  artful  and  designing  veteraq. 

The  spirit  for  internal  improvement  vyhich  has 
so  extensively  pervaded  our  state,  will,  I have  no 
doubt  (as  it  ought,)  receive  the  fostering  patronage 
of  the  legislature.  Accompanying  tins,  a com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
"United  States  covering  a resolution  of  congress,  so- 
liciting information  as  to  the  progress  of  public  im- 
provement in  this  slate,  for  the  purpose  therein  ex- 
pressed of  co-cperating  with  us,  on  certain  contin- 
gencies, in  such  undertakings  as  may  seem  to  re- 
quire national  aid. 

The  companies  which  have  been  incorporated  by 
the  legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Roanoke,  Neuse  and  Cape  Bear  rivers, 
appear  to  have  at  command,  the  means,  land  so  far 
as  I can  learn,  are  vigorously  employed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  them  for  the  attainment  of  the  impor- 
tant objects  which  they  have  in  view.  But  there 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  other  sections  of  the 
state;  where  individual  capital  and  enterprise  seem 
pot  as  yet  to  be  excited  into  action,  either  from  a 
consciousness  of  a deficiency  in  native  strength  and 
energy,  or  from  some  other  cause  equally  worthy  of 
consideration. 

This  certainly  is  the  time  when  the  natiorrvl  arm 
is  about  to  be  extended,  that  we  should  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel;  having  hitherto  received 
but  little  aid  from  that  quarter,  we  have  a right  to 
expect  much.  The  opening  a communication  be- 
tween the  Albemarle  sound  and  the  Atlantic  began, 
:f  practicable,  is  in  my  opinion,  fraught  with  more 
important  consequences  to  the  state  of  North-Caro- 
lina,  and  is  more  intimately  connected  with  its  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  growth,  than  any  measure  of  a 
einplar  nature  that  has  been  brought  to  the  view  of 
tlpe  legislature  for  years  past. 

Qur  criminal  law  is  doubtless  susceptible  of  ame- 
lioration and  improvement,  but  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable so  to  modify  and  amend  its  objectionable 
features  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  policy  and  well 
f;Mv'Vh  iAUittanity  of  our  institutions,  without  re- 


sorting at  this  time  to  the  erection  of  a penitenti- 
ary, 1 cannot  undertake  to  decide,  and  will  there- 
fore beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the  subject  U> 
your  better  judgment. 

I have,  1 must  confess,  however,  been  favorably 
impressed  towards  the  system;  because  J believe 
it  has  originated  from  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  is  fouuded  on  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  justice;  but  my  opinion  further  is,  that  we 
are  bound  by  as  sacred  obligations  in  point  of  mo- 
rality, and  by  the  additional  injunctions  of  our. con- 
stitution, tQ  endeavor  by  all  practicable  means  to  en- 
lighten the  minds  of  the  people;  not  only  by  a libe* 
ral  endowment  of  our  University,  but  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Academies,  Schools,  c.  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  Hence,  with  mevthe  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code,  by  the  erection  of  a penitentiary,  is  a 
secondary  consideration. — 1 'he  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  first,  connected  with  an  energetic 
and  enlightened  system  of  internal  improvement, 
are  indisputable  and  obvious  to  the  most  ordinary 
capacity — from  the  la/t,  somewhat  problematical 
even  with  a considerable  portion  of  our  most  use- 
ful and  intelligent  statesmen.  It  is  certainly  sound 
policy  for  lis,  first  to  kpply  our  resources  to  the  at- 
tainment of  objects  which  are  manifestly  fraught 
with  salutary  results/before  we  enter  into  the  wide 
field  of  speculation. 

The  long  pending  controversy  between  this  state 
and  the  s;ate  of  Tennessee,  relative  to  perfecting’ 
Titles  to  lands  ly!  rig  in  that  state,  has  at  the  last  su- 
preme court  of  tfie  United  States  liolden  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  knet  with  a partial  hearing  and  de- 
cision, a . id  much  do  I regret  to  inform  you  that 
that  decision  Ws  been  unfavorable  to  the  rights  of 
this  state;  but  recognizing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
justice  and  equity  of  our  cause. 

The  respect  due  to  the  national  government  and 
to  the  state  with  which  we  have  been  unfortunate- 
ly conflicting,  will  suppress,  on  this  occasion,  the 
expression  of  those  feelings  and  sentiments  which 
the  injury  inflicted  on  a highly  meritorious  part  of 
our  citizens  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire;  but 
one  thing  is  manifest,  that  substantial  injustice  has 
been  done  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  The  me- 
rits of  this  unpleasant  controversy  have  been  so  of- 
ten discussed,  and  the  just  claims  of  our  state  so 
ably  sustained^  that  I deem  it  unnecessary  at  this 
time  to  enter  further  into  the  subject. 

The  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  1816> 
relative  to  the  militia,  directs,  among  other  things, 
that  the  grades  of  our  militia  offipers  shall  be  con- 
formed to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  that  act  my  predecessor  proceeded  to 
commission  the  respective  officers  throughout  the 
state,  and  at  the  last  session  as  usual,  various  recom- 
mendations were  made  tp  supply  vacancies  occa- 
sioned either  by  resignations  or  otherwise;  on  ex- 
amination, however,,  I find  that  in  many  counties  of 
the  state  where  there  are  nominally  two  or  three 
regiments,  they  are  entitled  by  the  aforesaid  act  but 
to  one  set  of  officers  in  consequence  of  a deficien- 
cy of  numbers.  It  would  be  well,  I think,  there- 
fore, to  provide  some  efficient  means  to  enforce  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  act  above  alluded  to.  I have 
no  douM  but.  that  many  officers  were  commission- 
ed at  the  last  assembly  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
act  of  1816,  but  i-u  obedience,  however,  to  the  re- 
commendations of  both  bouses. 

In  the  file  marked  B.  you  will  find  sundry  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  received  from  the  execu- 
tives of  the  different  states,  relative  to  certain  a- 
mendments  wliioh,  have  been  proposed  to  tile  C°!V 
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stitution  of  the  United  States;  a part  of  them  are 
entitled  to  your  particular  attention. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  newspapers 
published  in  this  place,  that  books  of  subscription 
are  to  be  opened  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  for  the  unsubscribed  stock  in  the  state 
bank  of  North-Carolina.  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  in 
a particular  manner  to  draw  your  attention  to  this 
subject.  For  why  should  not  the  public  derive  her 
due  proportion  of  the  advantages  of  this  institution, 
designed  originally  for  her  benefit?  By  a vestment 
of  our  surplus  funds  in  stock  of  this  description  we 
might  Rationally  calculate  on  lightening  the  bur- 
thens of  the  farmers,  inasmuch  as  in  a short  time 
we  might  anticipate  a handsome  revenue  to  the 
state  therefrom.  With  respect  to  the  terms,  the 
books  are  to  be  opened  as  above  mentioned  and 
the  money  paid  in  as  follows,  viz.  one  fourth  at  the 
time  of  subscribing;  one  fourth  in  three  months 
thereafter;  one  fourth  in  six  months,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  twelve  months.  In  June  1821,  two 
years  and  a half  from  the  time  the  first  instalment 
is  paid,  the  new  stock  will  be  entitled  to  draw  a 
dividend.  But  what  becomes  of  the  profits  on 
this  stock  in  the  mean  time,  w hich  I suppose  must 
be  something  very  considerable,  say  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars? 
Why,  if  I am  not  misinformed,  they  are  to  be  put 
hito  the  pockets  of  the  old  stockholders. 

I would  ask  if  this  is  a chartered  right,  or  what 
equivalent  do  they  propose  to  give  the  state  there- 
for? I should  like  to  know,  for  I must  confess  I 
have  examined  their  charter  in  vain  for  satisfaction 
on  this  head. 

I will  readily  admit,  that  the  new  stock  should  be 
subjected  to  its  proper  proportion  of  the  expendi- 
tures that  have  been  incurred  in  stationary,  See.  be- 
fore it  islet  into  an  equal  participation  of  its  profits: 
and  indeed,  but  for  information  derived  from  a 
source  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  I should  have 
thought  that  the  sums  expended  in  erecting  build- 
ings ought  also  to  have  been  included — But  I learn 
that  the  buildings  are  considered  as  a part  of  the 
permanent  and  original  stock,  and  that  the  same 
issues  and  profits  are  iryide  thereon  as  on  any  part 
of  the  capital. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  old  Stockholders  are  enti- 
tled to  the  profits  of  the  new  stock,  for  a year  or 
two,  to  reimburse  them  for  their  inconsiderable  or 
moderate  gains  while  the  baqk  was  getting  into 
operation?  Surely  it  cannot  seriously  be  pretended, 
for  have  they  not  already  received  ample  remune- 
ration in  the  way  and  the  only  way,  in  which  they 
or  the  legislature  contemplated,  viz:  in.a  dividend 
since,  of  from  12  to  sixteen  per  cent,  per  annum, 
including  the  bonus.  If  such  sophistry  as  this  de- 
serves notice,  the  legislature  some  six  or  eight 
years  hence  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  creating 
new  stock,  and  vesting  the  proceeds  for  a few  years 
in  the  new  Stockholders  to  gratify  their  cupidity. 
So  far  as  gentlemen  have  subscribed  and  paid  they 
are  entitled,  and  no  farther.  With  much  more  pro- 
priety might  the  man  who  explores  the  forest  and 
tests  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  .dubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, by  hazarding  his  all,  contend,  that  all  others 
locating  themselves  on  the  unappropriated  soil  of 
the  country  lying  contiguous,  should  become  tri- 
butary to  him.  For  whose  benefit  were  books  di- 
rected to  be  opened?  For  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  not  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  old  stock- 
holders. 

Again  it  will  be  seen  by  a farther  reference  to 
the  advertisements  above  alluded  to,  that  proxies, 
.he  old,  faithful,  and  well  tried  friends  of  banker5. 


are  discarded  and  forbidden  to  enter  even  the 
threshold  of  the  bank.  But  if  I am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  you  will  find  them  ushered  in  at  the  back 
door,  and  cordially  greeted  with  all  the  warmth  na- 
turally excited  by  a grateful  recollection  of  past  fa- 
vours. 

The  high  character  which  this  bank  has  so  deser- 
vedly sustained,  and  the  private  worth  and  honora- 
ble deportment  of  the  gentlemen  who  controul  and 
direct  its  operations,  has  I must  confess  made  me 
enter  reluctantly  into  the  subject.  But  as  an  exe- 
cutive officer,  and  as  a centinel  upon  the  wall,  I 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  imperious  duty  to  sound  the 
tocsin  of  alarm,  when  1 see  such  gross  attempts 
made  by  an  institution  already  sufficiently  formida- 
ble to  trespass  upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to 
gull  the  credulous  and  unsuspecting  part  of  the 
community. 

Some  few  days  after  the  rise  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  a vacancy 
existed  on  the  bench  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
mise of  the  honorable  Samuel  LoWrie,  that  he  died 
on  the  twenty  third  of  December  last,  the  day  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  Assembly",  at  his  late  residence 
in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  which  lies  at  a re- 
mote distance  from  the  seat  of  government.  I 
therefore  proceeded  to  convene  the  council  of  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  filling*  the  vacancy,  by  making  a tempo- 
rary appointment.  After  the  most  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  that  we  were  capable  of 
bestowing  on  it,  it  was  our  unanimous  opinion,  that 
we  were  constitutionally  bound  to  do  so:  and  ac- 
cordingly in  the  first  instance,  appointed  Bartlett 
Yancey,  esq.  of  the  county  of  Casw  ell,  who  for  co- 
g-ent  and  substantial  reasons  contained  in  his  com- 
munication, declined  to  accept. — The  council  was 
a second  time  convened,  and  Robert  H.  Burton, 
esq.  of  Lincoln  county,  was  selected — who  from 
patriotic  motives  no  doubt,  accepted,  and  rode  the 
spring  circuit — but  for  reasons  assigned  in  his  letter 
of  resignation,  resigned. 

Prior  to  the  fall  circuit,  viz-  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, the  council  was  a third  time  convened  and 
concurred  unanimously  in  recommending  that  a 
commission  be  tendered  to  Blake  Baker,  e?q.  of 
the  county  of  Warren;  wffiich  w as  accordingly  done, 
and  on  his  part  accepted;  and  so  far  as  I can  learn, 
he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  ability  the  ardu- 
ous duties  which  thereby  devolved  upon  him. 

The  melancholy  catastrophe  that  closed  his  cir- 
cuit and  his  existence  nearly  at  the  same  time,  I 
apprehend  you  are  already  apprised  of. — On  you 
w ill  devolve  the  more  important  duty  of  making  a 
permanent  appointment. 

The  constitutional  question  involved  in  the  a- 
above  appointments,  w'as  in  North  Carolina,  one  of 
new  impression,  and  hence  it  was  that  our  difficul- 
ties were  considerably  augmented;  but  on  reference 
to  the  construction  put  on  similar  phraseology,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  the  sages 
of  several  successive  administrations,  we  were  con- 
firmed in  the  correctness  of  the  course  which  we 
ultimately  pursued.  However  to  “make  assurance 
doubly  sure,”  and  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  mischief  resulting  to  the  community  from  the 
reversal  by  the  supreme  coart  of  the  Judicial  de- 
cisions of  the  person  appointed,  on  the  ground  of 
' is  not  being  a constitutional  officer,  I solicited, 
and  informally  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent judges,  a majority  of  whom  decidedly  concur- 
red with  the  council  in  the  above  opinion.  It  was 
therefore  evident  that  no  immediate  bad  conse- 
quences coujd  ensue,  because  we  were  supported 
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by  the  judiciary,  and  as  much  good  in  ail  probability 
would  be  done  by  filling  the  vacancy,  we  proceed- 
ed to  act  as  I have  before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  is  the  session  for 
an  election  of  a Senator  to  represent  this  state  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  file  marked  (4)  you  will  find  sundry  re- 
signations of  justices  of  the  peace  and  field  officers; 
•which  have  been  received  at  this  office  during  the 
recess. 

That  a kind  and  beneficent  Providence  may  illu- 
mine your  counsels  and  conduct  them  to  the  hap- 
piest results,  is  my  most  Ardent  desire. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  consideration,  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Obe’t  Servant, 

JOHN  BRANCH. 


Legislature  of  South-Carolina. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

We  have  again  met,  at  the  Constitutional  period, 
to  discharge  those  duties  which  we  owe  to  our  con- 
stituents and  to  each  other;  and  it  is  with  the  most 
cordial  satisfaction,  that  I greet  you  upon  this  occa- 
sion, under  circumstances  so  well  calculated  to  in- 


spire confidence  and  mutual  good  will. 

Although  we  come  together  from  the  Seaboard 
and  from  the  Mountains,  we  feel  that  our  own  inter- '}  ments  in  agricultural  and  rural  affairs,  it  is  recom 


sand  dollars  were  appropriated,  by  this  State,  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  Savannah  river,  and 
commissioners  appointed,  with  power  to  expend 
that  sum,  so  soon  as  a like  sum  should  be  granted, 
by  the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the  same  purpose. — 
Some  years  afterwards,  the  State  of  Georgia  appro- 
priated ten  thousand  dollars  to  meet  the  sum  grant- 
ed by  this  State;  but  ovr'  ig  to  untoward  ciscumatan- 
ces,  these  commissioners  never  commenced  the 
work.  That  State,  at  the  last  session  of  its  Legisla- 
ture, made  an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Sa- 
vannah and  Tugaloo  rivers,  from  Augusta  to  the 
mouth  of  Panther  creek:  on  condition  that  this 
State  grant  a like  sum  for  those  rivers.  And  as  these 
rivers  are  the  mutual  boundary  between  us,  and  em- 
brace, by  their  waters,  a very  rich  and  important 
part  of  this  State,  policy  and  justice  seem  to  unite 
in  recommending,  that  twenty  thousand  dollars  be 
appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  Savannah  and 
Tugaloo  rivers. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  agriculture, 
the  most  important  and  useful  occupation  of  man, 
and  rural  affairs,  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  eve- 
ry nation  must  principally  depend,  are  beginningto 
assume  their  proper  places  in  the  affections  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  As  there  are  some  societies,  in  the 
state,  established  for  the  promotion  of  improve- 


ests  are  the  same,  and  should  unite,  in  the  most  de-  mended  as  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature, 
vout  and  thankful  acknowledgments,  to  the  great  to  afford  them  every  patronage  necessary  for  the 
ruler  of  Nations  and  governor  of  the  universe,  for  | furtherance  of  their  laudable  views.  For  this  pur- 
the  very  extraordinary  degree  of  health  with  which  p0Se,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  allow  each 
we  have  been  blessed  for  the  past  year,  and  notwith-  j society,  a certain  sum,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  be 
standing  we  have  not  been  favored  with  abundant  j distributed  in  premiums,  to  such  persons  as  may 


harvests,  yet  we  own  infinite  gratitude,  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  famine  in  the  land. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  tranquil 
lity  and  peace  which  prevail  throughout  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  particularly  for 
the  wonderful  prosperity  and  happiness  which  we 
enjoy,  as  a people,  peculiarly  favored  of  Heaven. 

The  law,  passed  in  December,  1816,  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  negroes  into  this  State,  is  again, 
with  great  reluctance,  brought  before  you.  It  is 
believed  that  this  law,  which  is  thought  so  repug- 
nant to  the  interests  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens, is  violated,  in  many  instances,  with  impunity; 
as  no  one  will  incur  the  odium  attached  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  informer.  It  is  therefore  made  a ques- 
tion, proper  for  your  determination,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  repeal  it  altogether,  than  it 
should  remain  a nullity,  upon  our  own  statute-book, 
only  as  it  presents  a difficulty,  to  prudent  and  con- 
scientious men,  who  would  be  valuable  acquisitions 
to  our  society. 

It  being  of  very  great  importance,  that  the  re- 
cords of  the  State,  should  be  in  perfect  safety,  a fire 
proof  building  at  Columbia,  and  one  in  Charleston, 
where  the  records  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Of- 
fice: those  of  the  Offices  of  Comprtoller-Gcneral, 
Treasurer,  and  of  the  Constitutional  Court  and  Court 
of  Appeals,  ifpoii  which  the  xughts  of  individuals  and 
the  quiet  of  society  so  much  depend,  is  thought 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  is  there- 
fore recommended  to  their ’consideratYi). 

Every  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  being  so 
much  alive  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  say 
much,  now,  upon  that  subject.  I would  however, 
beg  leave  to  recommend  that  a particular  fund  be 
set  apart,  to  be  expended,  annually, for  that  purpose, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may  be 
thought  expedient. — Some  years  since,  ten  thou- 


contribute  most  to  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  animals.  This  patronage  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
advantages  to  the  state,  by  exciting  emulation  and 
rivalry,  between  individuals  and  different  parts  of 
the  state,  in  the  most  useful  and  laudable  pursuits. 

I lay  before  you,  resolutions  from  the  legislatures 
of  several  states,  recommending  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I also  lay  before  you  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  me  to  sell  the  lands  purchased 
by  this  state  from  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

I have  also  the  honor  of  laying  before  you  the  re- 
port of  the  civil  and  military  engineer. 

It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure,  if  I can  render 
any  assistance  in  promoting  the  interests  of  our  con- 
stituents; and  if  I can  be  the  most  humble  instru- 
ment in  contributing  to  the  general  good,  either  in 
my  public  or  individual  capacity,  it  will  be  the 
proudest  and  happiest  period  ofmv  life. 

ANDREW  PICKENS. 

November  24,  1818. 


General  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate , and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

GENTLEMEN', 

The  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  the 
state  during  the  last  year,  leave  to  tins  executive  on- 
ly the  duty  of  communicating  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  under  the  resolutions  pass- 
ed at  the  last  session  of  the  honorable  the  General 
Assembly. 

Under  the  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  public  buildings,  and  enclosing  and  im- 
proving the  public  circle,  the  buildings  have  been 
improved  and  repaired.  Some  alterations  have  been 
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made  in  the  fitting  up,  and  furniture  of  the  apart- 1 considerable  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
ments  of  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  senate,  and  proving  the  particular  off  ences,  so  as  to  recover  the 
several  irw  arrangements  made  to  render  them  penalty  attached;  especially  as  from  the  nature  of 
more  comfortable  and  convenient.  The  public  cir-  [ that  institution  the  notes  of  a branch  in  any  other 
cle  has  been  enclosed  with  a wall  of  masonry,  which  | state,  could  be  and  were  issued  in  payment.  The 
is  an  effectual  and  lasting  enclosure,  while  it  serves  , bank,  however,  having  early  dete  mined  to  stand  a 
the  very  important  purpose  of  preventing  the  abra- ; suit,  negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  as  it  pro- 
sion  and  washing  away  the  hill  on  which  the  state-  j fessed  a sincere  desire  to  bring  the  question  of  con- 
house  is  placed.  On  these  objects  the  appropria-  stitutional  right  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  the 
tion  has  been  exhausted;  the  specifications  and  country  (to  which  their  right  to  resort  was  unques- 
vouchers  for  which  have  been  regularly  preserved,  tionable,)  and  to  wave  at  once  all  legal  delays,  and 
Agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  honorable  the  Ge- 1 to  carry  it  to  the  highest  appellate  jurisdiction,  the 
neral  Assembly,  a letter  was  addressed  to  the  go- ; supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  an  amicable 
vernors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  respecting  1 arrangement  was  entered  into.  A suit  being 
the  grievances  under  which  the  citizens  of  Mary- J brought  in  Baltimore  county  court,  judgement  was 
land  labor,  from  the  protection  and  encouragement  J entered  for  the  state;  and  an  appeal  taken  to  the 
given  to  run-away  slaves.  No  answer  has  been  re-  court  cf  appeals  for  the  western  shore  which  met 
ceived,  in  consequence  it  is  presumed,  of  the  le-jin  June  last,  upon  a case  stated,  so  as  to  rest  the 
gislatures  of  those  states  not  having  been  in  session  I question  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  A 
since  flic  correspondence  was  commenced.  A let-  j decision  in  favour  of  the  state  was  there  laid  by  con 
ter,  however,  lias  been  received  from  his  excellen-  sent,  and  the  appeal  carried  up  to  the  supreme  court. 

1 ' solve  | of  the  United  States.  In  the  mean  time  the  Presi- 

cr  to  dent  of  the  bank  has  lodged  in  the  council  chamber 


cv  the  governor  of  Delaware,  enclosing  a res< 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  state,  in  answc 


of 
certain 


esolutions  passed  by  the  General  Assem-ja  memorandum,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  the  suit’s 
bly  of  Maryland,  at  December  session,  1816,  and  re-  j being  determined  in  favour  of  the  state,  the  penalty 
luting  to  the  same  subject.  The  letter  and  resolve  is  not  to  be  exacted,  but  the  bank  is  bound  to  pay 


are  laid  before  you . 


! into  the  state  treasury  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 


A communication  is  transmitted  from  the  Rev.  | dollars,  specified  in  the  act,,  for  the  year  commenc- 
Neal  II.  Shaw,  containing  an  estimate  of  the  ex-  ing  on  the  first  day  of  May  last,  the  day  on  which 
pense  of  putting  in  execution  his  plan  for  ascer-jthe  act  went  into  operation;  and  the  same  sum  an- 
taining  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.  jnuallv,  as  long  as  the  act  continues,  or  the  bank 

The  bond  given  by  Francis  Dawes  and  William  | chooses  thatalternative.  In  the  event  of  the  suit’s 
6.  Goldsmith  for  a certain  lot  in  Baltimore  has  been  j being  determined  against  the  state,  no  costs  are  to 
released;  the  attorney-general  being  of  opinion  that ; be  exacted,  and  no  further  steps  taken,  under  the 
the  state  has  no  claim  to  the  property.  j said  act,  against  the  bank. 

An  enquiry  has  been  made  into  the  situation  ofj  The  assumption,  by  the  United  States,  of  the 
iJie  several  ’ turnpike  roads  leading  westwardlv  j payment  of  the  money  advanced  by  the  state  of 
Through  the  state,  and  much  information  collected  i Maryland  for  the  payment  of  troops  and  other  ex- 
from  tbe  presidents  of  the  several  companies.  The  j penses  brought  on  the  state  by  the  late  war,  was 
reports  have,  however,  been  delayed,  in  order  that  j communicated  to  the  legislature  previous  to  their 
the  latest  information  might  be  had,  and  the  actual ! adjournment  last  winter. — The  agent  of  the  state 
situation  of  these  works,  up  to  the  present  time,  be  then  at  the  city  of  Washington,  was  informed  that 
laid  before  you.  AVith  respect  to  the  bank  road  in  it  was  impracticable  to  enter  on  an  examination  of 


respect 

particular,  the  delay  will  enable  us  to  communicate 
the  satisfactory  information,  that  the  whole  of  that 
road  to  Cumberland,  lias  been  let  out  in  small  con- 
tracts of  one,  two,  or  three  miles,  to  actual  workmen 
or  contractors,  who  are  all  bound  to  complete  their 
contracts  by  the  month  of  December,  1820.  hi  two 
years,  therefore,  the  work  will  be  completed,  and 
the  state  of  Maryland  partially  put  in  possession  of 
those  means  nature  has  best  owed,  of  increasing  her 
trade  and  intercourse,  and  thereby  fostering  her 
resources,  her  strength,  and  her  wealth.  In  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  some  considerations 
which  are  deemed  highly  important  have  present- 
ed themselves;  and  in  the  execution  of  that  part  of 
the  resolution  calling  for  any  suggestions  that  might 
be  likely  to  promote  these  desirable  improvements, 
the  executive  have  thought  it  consistent  with  its 
spirit  to  offer  a view  of  the  subject,  with  its  bear- 
ings, on  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
These  remarks  will  accompany  the  final  communi- 
cations of  the  presidents  of  the  road  companies. 

Under  the  act  imposing  a tax  on  all  banks  in  the 
state  of  Maryland  not  chartered  by  the  legislature, 


mpi 

the  vouchers  and  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
claim,  during  the  continuance  of  the  session  of  con- 
gress.' He  therefore  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
time  when  this  cause  of  delay  should  not  exist. — 
Finding  in  July  the  officers  of  the  war  department 
still  so  much  engaged,  that  it  was,  as  they  alledged, 
wholly  impracticable  to  take  up  the  Maryland 
claim,  the  agent  repeated  a proposal  which  he  had 
made  very  early  to  the  secretary  of  the  war  de- 
partment, to  make  an  advance  to  the  state  on  ac- 
count of  the  claim  which  had  been  assumed.  To 
this  the  secretary  assented  in  August:  but  on  ex- 
amination of  the  appropriation  to  pay  the  states 
such  balances  as  might  be  found  due  to  them,  he 
limited  the  amount  to  40,000  dollars.  The  sum  has 
accordingly  been  received  and  deposited  in  the 
state  treasury. 

We  should  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  stating 
the  final  settlement  of  this  account — but  the  engage- 
ments in  the  war  office  are  stated  still  to  continue, 
and  the  claims  of  other  states  which  are  first  in  the 
order  of  assumption,  not  yet  finally  adjusted.  The  jus- 
tice, however,  of  the  general  government  will  no 


an  application  has  been  made  to  the  treasurer,  and  J doubt  make  provision  for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
complied  with,  for  stamp  paper  for  an  office  of  pay  the  debt;  and  the  same  zeal,  attention,  and  ability  on 
and  receipt  established  at  Frederick  by  the  West-  ( the  part  of  the  agent,  which  has  hitherto  explained 
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minster  bank. 

equally  to  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  I continue  to  present  its  merits  in  such  a favorable 
States,  established  in  Baltimore,  a demand  was  early  j view,  that  no  unnecessary  or  unavoidable  delays  will 
libido  on  that  bank.  It  was  found  however  that!  procrastinate  its  final  adjustment. 
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The  right  to  subscribe  for  a certain  number  of, 
shares  reserved  to  the  state  in  the  Marine  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  has  been  purchased  out  by  the  bank  at 
an  advance  often  per  centum.4 — The  same  right  to 
subscribe  for  a certain  number  of  shares  in  the  Uni- 
on Bank  of  Maryland  was  sold  by  the  treasurer  to 
Thomas  Fairfax,  esq.  of  Virginia,  who  paid  the  ad- 
vance into  the  state  treasury.  Upon  application, 
however,  of  Mr.  Fairfax  to  the  bank,  to  permit  him 
to  subscribe  for  the , shares,  the  bank  refused;  al- 
leging, that  although  the  state  had  a right  to  sub- 
scribe for,  and  then  dispose  of  the  shares,  yet  it  had 
no  right  to  dispose  of  the  mere  right  to  subscribe. 
The  case  has  been  submitted  to  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, with  directions  to  institute  such  legal  process 
as  may  compel  the  bank  to  do  speedy  justice.  In 
the  mean  time  copies  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  treasurer  and  the  officers  of  the  bank  are 
transmitted,  in  order  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Fairfax 
who  still  remains  deprived  of  the  valuable  consider- 
ation for  which  he  has  paid  to  the  state  the  advance 
of  ten  per  cent,  may  be  fully  taken  into  view,  and 
such  measures  adopted  for  his  relief  as  may  seem 
best  to  the  wisdoin  of  the  honorable  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  finances  of  the  state  not  being  under  the 
control  of  this  department,  a statement  of  their 
situation  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  treasurer. 
Of  the  sum  which  he  was  authorized  to  borrow  un- 
der the  advice  of  the  executive,  only  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  have  been  wanted. 

Sundry  communications  are  transmitted  from  the 
governors  of  different  sister  states,  proposing  alter- 
ations and  in  answer  to  proposed  alterations  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  also  three  copies 
each  of  the  laws  of  New-Hampshire  and  New- 
York. 

Three  setts  of  Waite’s  edition  of  state  papers 
have  been  also  received  from  the  department  of 
state  under  a resolution  of  congress,  one  for  the 
use  of  the  executive,  and  one  for  each  branch  of  the 
legislature. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  honorable  the  gener- 
al assembly,  the  office  of  register  of  wills  for  Hart- 
ford county  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richardson.  The  executive  appointed  Thomas  S. 
Bond,  Esq.  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  office  of  reg- 
ister of  wills  for  Allegan)  county,  also  became  va- 
cant by  the  resignation  of  George  Bruce,  Esq.  in 
whose  place  the  executive  appointed  Charles 
Hick. 

The  eligibility  of  the  governor  under  the  con- 
stitution having  expired,  it  would  be  ungracious 
not  to  express  the  deep  satisfaction  felt  in  retiring 
at  a time  when  the  prosperity  of  the  state  appears 
fixed;  when  her  finances  have  been  relieved  from 
the  pressure  brought  on  by  war  and  invasion,  when 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  her  defenceless  shores 
have  been  repaired;  when  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  soil  is  giving  vigour  to  her  agricul- 
ture; when  a turn  for  improvement,  evidently 
spreading  in  the  state,  bids  fair  to  increase  the  com- 
forts and  happiness  of  her  citizens;  when  animosi- 
ties are  healing,  excitement  of  feeling  wearing 
away,  and  honest  difference  of  opinion  fairly  ad- 
mitted; and  when,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  religion 
and  piety,  manifestly  exciting  and  increasing  its 
influence  in  all  classes,  is  preparing  to  establish 
the  general  welfare  on  that  foundation  of  righteous- 
ness which  alone  “exalteth  a people.” 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servants, 

C.  RIDGELY,  (of  Hampton.) 


Legislature  of  Virginia. 

GOVERNOR’S  COMMUNICATION. 

Council  Chamber.  7 
Richmond,  Dec.  7th,  1818.  3 

.Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate, 

and  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 

Your  legislative  labors  for  the  present  session  will 
commence  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favorable 
for  the  performance  of  those  duties  that  have  de- 
volved upon  you  from  your  constitution.  At  no 
time  since  the  origin  of  the  government  have  its 
prospects  been  more  flattering  than  at  present. — 
The  demands  necessary  for  its  support,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  advancement  of  its  public  institu- 
tions, subtract  so  small  a portion  from  the  kbor  and 
industry  of  the  community,  that  they  are  scarcely 
felt,  and  are  paid  by  the  people  with  alacrity  and 
satisfaction . The  prosperity  and  happiness  produc- 
ed and  secured  to  us  by  the  free  institutions  we  en- 
joy, are  now  completely  demonstrated  in  the  envi- 
able condition  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population, 
and  in  the  vast  improvement  of  our  country.  The 
tranquil  state  of  the  public  mind,  produced  by  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  the  favorable  prospect  of  its 
uninterrupted  continuance; — our  increasing  com- 
merce; the  rapidly  improving  state  of  our  agricul- 
ture; and  superabundant  products  of  our  soil,  in 
which  the  bountiful  hand  of  Providence  is  so  kindly 
manifested,  ought  justly  to  inspire  our  hearts  with 
adoration  and  gratitude. 

The  strength  of  every  government  is  acknowl- 
edged to  depend  on  the  facility  and  energy  with 
which  its  physical  force  can  be  wielded  in  times  of 
war  and  exigency.  The  period  to  prepare  for  such 
occasions  is  when  peace  and  unanimity  prevail.  I 
will  be  pardoned  then  for  calling  your  attention  to 
our  Militia  system.  Its  defects  are  so  numerous  and 
obvious,  that  I fear  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
ourselves  would  be  the  result  of  any  military  effort 
which  necessity  might  impose;  and  however  remote 
that  necessity  may  appear,  we  are  bound  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it,  or  we  hazard  our  own  liberties  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  government.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  must  force  itself  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature,  whose  wisdom  alone 
can  provide  against  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
present  imperfect  system. 

The  superintendent  of  tile  armory  continues  to 
conduct  the  operations  of  that  institution  with  his 
usual  attention  and  success. — The  arms  now  manu- 
factured there  are  of  superior  quality. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  executive  to  contract 
with  the  general  government  to  manufacture  at  the 
armory  of  Virginia  the  arms  which,  under  the  laws 
of  congress,  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  militia  of  this 
state,  but  this  effort,  as  will  appear  by  my  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  and  his  answer  (marked  A.) 
proved  unavailing. 

An  arrangement  with  the  general  government  is 
now  progressing,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John. 
Chew,  (the  agent  of  this  state,  employed  in  the  set- 
tlement of  our  accounts  with  the  United  States  at 
tike  city  of  Washington)  to  ascertain  the  quota  of 
arms  to  which  this  state  is  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
congress. 

The  arsenal  *t  Lexington  having  been  completed 
for  the  reception  of  arms,  the  executive  ordered 
the  removal  often  thousand  stand  from  the  armory 
to  be  deposited  there,  as  soon  as  half  the  number 
of  the  guard  required  b)'  law  should  be  enlisted.' 
In  the  attempt  to  accomplish,  this  object,  great 
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difficulty  has  been  found,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  labor;  and  il  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  no  provision  has  been  made  by  the  law  for  the 
enlistment  of  musicians,  as  to  which  an  amendment 
of  the  act  of  assembly  is  suggested,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  that  music  is 
indispensible  in  drilling  and  regulating  his  com- 
mand, which  must  be  done  by  signals. 

The  number  of  the  public  guard  ir,  the  city  of 
Richmond,  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
property,  has  been  nearly  completed,  under  the 
law  of  the  last  session.  It  is  due  to  the  officers,  to 
say  that  they  have  been  attentive  to  their  duty,  and 
have  therebv  improved  the  appearance,  reputation 
and  utility  of  the  guard. 

From  the  quarterly  reports  made  by  the  directors 
of  the  penitentiary,  herewith  enclosed,  (marked 
B)  you  will  see  the  progress  of  that  institution.  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  from  an  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  that  the  discipline,  neat- 
ness and  industry  maintained  among  the  prisoners, 
by  the  present  keeper,  will  entitle  him  to  approba- 
tion. 

The  legislature  will  certainly  not  permit  the 
present  session  to  close  without  devoting  a part  of 
its  deliberations  to  the  state  of  the  county  jails. — 
Their  condition  generally,  renders  the  ease  of  a 
debtor  deplorable;  and  the  frequency  of  escapes  by 
criminals  is  a subject  of  constant  complaint  and 
universal  regret.  In  point  of  economy,  the  caving 
to  the  state,  which  would  arise  from  diminishing 
the  heavy  expense  of  guards  in  the  country,  and 
of  rewards  so  frequently  paid  tor  apprehending  of- 
fenders, is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  executive  proceeded  after  the  time  allowed 
by  law  had  expired  for  the  former  assistant  assessors 
to  make  their  returns,  “forthwith”  to  appoint  as- 
sistant assessors  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
operation  of  the  law  on  that  subject.  I am  sorry  to 
add,  that  the  assessment  is  still  unfinished,  as  from 
many  counties  no  returns  have  ever  been  received, 
which  circumstance  only,  has  prevented  the  com- 
plete execution  of  the  law  “for  arranging  the  coun- 
ties into  districts  for  the  election  of  senators,  and 
for  equalizing  the  land  tax.” 

The  Board  of  public  works,  at  their  called  meet- 
ing, since  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  appoint- 
ed Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  their  principal  engineer, 
who  was  immediately  employed  in  making  a survey 
of  James  River  and  its  branches,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  practicability  and  expense  of  such 
imorovements  as  would  render  those  important 
streams  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  three  feet 
water.  A detailed  report  of  the  result  will  be  sub- 
mitted as  soon  as  received,  together  with  the  an- 
nual report  shewing  the  present  state  of  the  fund 
for  internal  improvement. 

To  shew  what  has  been  done  in  obedience  to  the 
resolution  concerning  the  obstructions  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio  river,  between  Pittsburg  and 
Shipping  Port,  I beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  a copy 
(marked  C)  of  my  letter  addressed  to  the  gover- 
nor of  each  state,  mentioned  in  the  resolution. 

Under  the  law  of  the  last  session,  appropriating  a 
j>art  of  the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  the  execu- 
tive discharged  the  duly  which  devolved  upon 
them  by  appointing  the  “board  of  commissioners 
for  the  university,”  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to 
the  legislature  at  their  present  session. 

As  soon  as  the  annual  report  of  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund  can  be  prepared, 
which  will  be  ih  a few  days,  that  report  will  be 
submitted  to  the  general  assembly.  From  the  li- 
mited experiments  hitherto  ipade  by  the  “school 
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commissioners”  for  the  education  of  poor  children, 
from  some  of  whom  reports  have  been  received 
we  are  justified  in  believing  that  most  important 
advantages  to  the  community  may  be  derived  from 
their  efforts  under  the  law  of  the  last  session.  No 
object  can  be  presented  to  an  enlighten? d legisla- 
ture, better  calculated  to  inspire  unanimity,  and 
produce  a liberal  policy,  than  that  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  upon  which 
the  real  happiness,  not  only  of  society  at  present, 
but  of  future  generations,  so  much  depends;  it  is 
therefore  confidently  believed,  that  a more  enlarg- 
ed system  of  public  education  will  be  adopted  by 
the  legislature;  a system,  honorable  to  themselves, 
and  worthy  of  the  free  people  which  they  repre- 
sent. As  an  unusual  desire,  among  the  citizens 
generally,  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  science,  is  how  manifesting  itself,  the 
state  of  Virginia  may  soon  acquire  a distinguished 
reputation  for  learning  and  wisdom,  if  the  genius 
and  talents  of  every  citizen  be  properly  encourag- 
ed and  cherished  by  the  fostering  hand  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  present  state  of  out*  voluminous  accounts, 
contracted  with  the  United  States  during  the  war, 
will  be  seen  by  the  enclosed  summary,  and  by  a 
letter  (marked  D.)  from  Mr.  flagner,  the  auditor  in 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington:  together 
with  the  statement  of  our  agent  Mr.  Chew,  and  his 
explanatory  letter  (marked  E.) 

The  question  respecting  the  interest  claimed  bv 
Virginia,  and  chargeable  to  the  general  account  up- 
on the  sum  advanced  to  the  United  States,  remains 
unsettled.  This  subject  was  introduced  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  long  since,  as  will  appear 
by  the  enclosed  papers  (marked  F.)  I thought  it 
most  proper  not  to  press  the  question  until  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  principal  should  be  paid, 
lest  the  settlement  might  be  embarrassed  or  de- 
layed on.that  account.  From  the  cordial  and  libe* 
ral  temper  manifested  by  the  general  government 
throughout  the  settlement  of  those  complicated  and 
perplexed  accounts,  1 cannot  but  believe  that  per- 
fect justice  will  be  ultimately  done. 

It  was  thought  advisable  by  the  executive  to  de- 
cline entering  into  further  contracts  for  surveying 
the  residue  of  the  state,  under  the  law  entitled 
“an  act  to  repeal  in  part  an  act  entitled  an  act 
to  provide  an  accurate  chart  of  each  county,  and  a 
general  map  of  the  territory  of  this  common  wealth;” 
since  the  will  of  the  last  legislature  was  not  ascer- 
tained, in  consequence  of  the  senate’s  ridt  having 
had  time  to  act  on  the  subject,  and  since  it  was  be- 
lieved that  no  serious  injury  couid  result  to  the 
community  by  the  postponement. 

Instructions  were  renewed  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  receive  voluntary  donations  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  late  gen- 
eral George  Washington.  The  result  of  their  ef- 
forts cannot  be  entirely  ascertained  until  after  the 
15th  inst.  the  period  limited  fol*  their  returns — No 
model  for  a monunie-.t  has  been  offered  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, although  the  public  attention  has  been  in- 
vited to  the  subject  upon  the  terms  prescribed  by 
the  resolution  of  the  legislature. 

A contract  has  been  entered  into  to  provide  a 
suitable  seal  for  the  superior  court  of  law  of  each 
county  in  the  commonwealth  upon  the  lowest  terms 
that  could  be  obtained,  and  the  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing’ in  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

The  improvement  of  the  public  square  and  ne- 
cessary repairs  of  the  capitol,  have  not  been  com 
pleted.  The  work  has  been  interrupted  by  the 
insufficiency  of  the  fund  raised  ny  the  sale  of  the 
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]ot  called  the  governor’s  garden,  and  by  the  im- 
practicability of  selling  the  hemp  house  lot,  a pro- 
perty which  was  estimated  at  from  twenty-five  hun- 
dred to  ten  thousand  dollars:  a sale  of  the  lot  last 
mentioned  has  been  prevented  by  an  individual  who 
contested  the  commonwealth’s  rig’ht,  and  has  at- 
tempted to  take  possession  by  enclosing  the  ground. 
A statement  of  the  fundraised  by  the  lots  sold,  and 
of  the  disbursements  of  that  fund  towards  the  re- 
pairs of  the  capitol  and  improvements  of  the  public 
square,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
sum  that  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  whole, 
will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  for 
the  legislature 

As  the  public  square  and  the  capitol  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  people  of  Virginia,  they  cannot  forbear 
indulging  a laudable  and  rational  pride  in  compar- 
ing even  the  present  appearance  of  the  square 
(though  unfinished,)  with  its  former  deep  and  dan- 
gerous gullies,  and  the  splendid  edifice  in  which 
your  session  is  now  held,  destined  when  completed, 
to  be  an  ornament  to  the  state,  with  its  recent  ne 
gdected  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  improve 
ment  and  repairs  have  been  thus  far  effected  with 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  about  two  acres 
of  ground  previously  disregarded  and  useless.  It 
is  submitted  to  the  legislature  whether  the  work 
shall  be  completed,  by  authorizing  the  sale  of  other 
ground  of  similar  description,  or  whether  the  im- 
provement, nearly  finished,  shall  be  abandoned. 

During  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  a vacancy 
was  produced  in  the  chancery  courts  of  the  Wil- 
liamsburg an  1 Fredericksburg  districts,  by  the  much 
lamented  death  of  judge  Nelson,  John  Green,  esq. 
has  been  appointed  by  the  executive,  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution,  to  succeed  him  in  office. 

The  resignation  of  Linah  Mims,  the  late  lieute- 
nant governor,  has  occasioned  a vacancy  in  the  pri- 
vy council,  which  remains  to  be  filled  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

In  concluding  this  communication,  allow  me  to 
add,  that  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  by  the  du- 
ties ofthe  office  conferred  upon  me,  have  been  dis- 
charged, regardless  of  all  personal  considerations, 
with  fidelity  and  purity  of  motives,  according  to  the 
impartial  dictates  of  a fallible  judgment. 

Bound  as  1 am,  by  every  human  tie,  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commonwealth,  I do  most  fervently  im- 
plore the  Almighty,  that  our  united  efforts  for  the 
public  good,  may  be  guided  by  wisdom  and  energy, 
and  n>ay  result  in  promoting  the  virtue,  liberty  and 
happiness  of  our  common  country. 

JAMES  P.  PRESTON. 


Legislature  of  Delaware, 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Dover,  January  7,  1819.  This  day  at  12  o’clock 
the  following  message  from  the  governor  was  de- 
livered by  rmvRidgely,  secretary  of  state. 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  of  the  Iloicse  of  Representatives, 

By  virtue  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly ofthe  3 Oth  January  last,  I appointed  Joshua 
G.  Brinkle,  esq.  the  agent  on  behalf  of  this  state, 
to  settle  the  claim  against  the  United  States,  for 
military  expenditures  made  by  this  state,  in  sup- 
port of)  and  in  consequence  of  the  late  war.  The 
claim  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  but  mr.  Brinckle  has 
received  on  account  of  it,  from  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  paid  over  to  the  trea- 
surer of  this  state,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 


and  equitable  principles.  You  will  receive  here 
with  a copy  of  mr.  Brinckle’s  report  to  me  on  the 
subject. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  assembly  re- 
specting the  arms  belonging  to  the  state,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  stands  have  been  collected, 
cleaned,  boxed  up  and  stored  by  the  commissary 
of  military  stores  of  Newcastle  county,  in  the 
court  house  at  Newcastle;  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three  stands  have  been  cleaned  and  stor- 
ed by  the  commissary  of  military  stores  of  Kent 
county,  in  the  court-house  at  Dover;  copies  of  the 
accounts  of  the  commissioners  of  these  counties, 
or  the  services  rendered  in  this  business,  are  here- 
with submitted.  There  still  is  in  each  of  these 
counties  a number  of  the  public  arms  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  from  whom  the  commissaries  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  them.  In  Sussex  county 
the  office  of  commissary  of  military  stores  has  been 
long  vacant;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a suita- 
ble person  could  be  found,  for  a reasonable  com- 
pensation, to  take  charge  of  the  public  arms  in  that 
county.  Such  a person,  however,  was  appointed 
in  November  last,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  col- 
lecting and  cleaning  the  arms  that  are  there. 

The  arms  of  the  state,  although  cleaned  and 
stored,  will  require  frequent  attention,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  injury  and  decay.  By  ex- 
isting laws,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissaries  of  military  stores  “to  obey  and  carry 
into  execution  all  orders  and  regulations  of  the 
commander  in  chief  ofthe  militia  ofthe  state,  issu- 
ed for  the  safe  keeping,  cleaning  and  transportation 
ofthe  public  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  all  other 
property  of  the  state  belonging  to  the  military  de- 
partment ofthe  state;”  yet,  notwithstanding  the  du- 
ties thus  enjoined  on  the  military  commissaries, 
there  is  no  allowance  made  to  them  by  law  for  their 
services,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these 
services  can  or  will  be  rendered  without  a certainty 
of  compensation.  I therefore  suggest  the  proprie- 
ty of  allowing  a certain  annual  sum  to  each  of  these 
officers  in  compensation  for  their  services. 

In  every  free  state  there  should  be  a well  trained 
militia.  Ours  is  at  present  in  a most  disordered 
condition.  The  laws  relating  to  it  are  defective 
and  ineffectual;  and  for  some  time  past  no  attempt 
has  been  made  in  any  part  of  the  state  to  execute 
them.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  the  serious  con- 
sideration ofthe  legislature;  and  1 recommend  a re- 
vision ofthe  laws,  and  a complete  and  thorough  or- 
ganization ofthe  militia. — If,  however,  you  should 
not  see  proper  to  act  so  fully  as  I have  recommended, 
I beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  pai'ticularly  to  the 
following  points  in  relation  to  the  subject:  by  the 
laws  of  the  state,  and  by  the  acts  of  congress,  it  is 
made  the  duty  ofthe  adjutant-general  to  make  re- 
turns ofthe  state  and  condition  ofthe  militia,  annu- 
ally, to  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  the 
governor  of  this  state;  this  duty  has  not  been  per- 
formed for  several  years,  because  returns  are  not 
made  to  the  adjutant-general,  and  because,  in  com 
sequence  of  no  compensation  being  allowed  to  him 
for  his  services,  no  person  will  accept  that  appoint- 
ment.— And  in  consequence  also  of  provisions  now 
existing  in  our  militia  laws,  voluntary  association  of 
citizens,  for  the  purposes  of  military  exercises,  are 
prevented:  I suggestthen  the  propriety  of  at  least 
permitting  volunteer  companies  of  militia  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  of  making  such  provisions  by  law  as 
that  returns  of  the  militia  may  be  duly  made. 

The  dockets  of  justices  of  the  peace  are  declar- 
ed bylaw  to  be  public  records;  and  in  their  care- 


do  Jlars.  The  balance  of  the  claim  is  in  a course  of 
adjustment,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  be  settled  on  fairjful  preservation;  and  in  having  easy  access  to  them 
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the  people  are  very  much  interested.  Many  of 
the  justices,  however,  seem  to  suppose  that  their 
dockets  are  their  own  private  property,  and  when 
they  cease  to  act,  keep  them  as  such  and  carry 
them  with  them  witiiersoever  they  go;  and  in  case 
of  their  deaths,  their  executors  and  administrators 
act  generally  on  the  same  painciples.  I recom- 
mend, therefore,  that  provision  be  made  by  law, 
that  upon  the  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  other- 
wise ceasing  to  act,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  his 
dockets,  and  all  the  papers  belonging  or  relating 
to  his  office,  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  pro- 
tho notary  of  the  county  where  the  jus  ice  officia- 
ted, and  that  copies  from  such  dockets  and  papers, 
duly  certified  by  the  prothonotary,  be  admitted  as 
evidence  in  all  cases  where  the  originals  would  be 
received. — And  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such 
law  effectual,  and  also  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  people  in  all  cases  arising  before  justices  of 
the  peace,  the  justices  should  be  required  to  enter 
into  bond  or  recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties, 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
office. 

I recommend  a revision  of  the  act  of  assem- 
bly of  the  third  of  February  last,  entitled  “an  act 
for  the  more  easy  and  speedy  recovery  of  small 
debts:”  among  the  many  objections  that  might  be 
urged  against  the  prov  isions  of  this  law,  I particu- 
larly solicit  your  attention  to  the  following:  It  is 
declared,  that  the  return  day  of  every  execution  is- 
sued by  a justice  of  the  peace,  shall  not  be  more 
than  six  months,  nor  less  than  fifteen  days  from  the 
issuing  of  such  execution;  this  's  a discretionary 
power  granted  to  the  justice,  that  may  be  abused 
to  the  oppression  and  injury  of  the  people,  and  may 
operate  as  favor  or  ill  will  may  dictate,  either  a- 
gainst  plaintiff  or  defendant;  it  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed. The  same  act  also  authorizes  the  issuing 
of  writs  of  venditioni  exponas , and  holds  out  in- 
ducements for  doing  so;  it  certainly  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  issue  such  writs  in  casesarising  before  jus- 
tices, and  until  within  a very  few  years,  such  a prac- 
tice was  not  known  in  the  state;  the  issuing  of  them 
tends  only  to  accumulate  unnecessary  costs  against 
the  defendant,  without  any  benefit  to  the  plaintiff — 
nay,  indeed,  to  his  injury,  by  causing  delay  in  the 
recovery  of  his  debt;  this  practice  should  be  abol- 
ished. According  to  the  construction  given  by  the 
court  of  common  pleas  to  provisions  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  twelfth  section  of  said  act,  no 
appeal  will  lie  in  case  where  the  report  of  the  audi- 
tors or  referees  is  against  the  plaintiff',  or  for  a less 
sum  than  fifteen  dollars,  notwithstanding  the  claim 
might  be  for  fifty  dollars;  and  thus  the  plaintiff  is 
without  redress  in  proportion  to  the  injury  done 
him  by  the  decision  of  the  referees;  it  seems  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  that  this  section  should  be 
amended.  Many  other  amendments  will  occur  to 
vqu  on  revising  the  act,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  suggest.  I will  only  add  that  the  operation 
of  the  law  is  most  sensibly  felt  by  a very  large  por- 
tion of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  by  that  portion  of 
them,  too,  who  are  least  able  to  defend  themselves 
from  oppression  and  wrong,  and  that  it  therefore, 
more  particularly  deserves  to  be  carefully  examined 
and  amended. 

And  1 recommend,  gentlemen,  in  a very  particu- 
lar manner,  to  your  protection  and  patronage,  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state. 

At  the  request  of  the  general  assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  communicated  to  me  by  the  governor 
of  that  state,  I submit  to  your  consideration,  copies 
of  two  acts  passed  by  them  at  their  last  session,  one 


entitled  “an  act  for  establishing  a health  office,  and 
to  secure  the  city  and  port  of  Philadelphia  from  the 
introduction  of  pestilential  and  contagious  diseases, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  and  the  other  entitled 
“an  act  for  regulating  the  importation  of  German 
and  other  passengers;”  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania invite  your  adoption  of  regulations  similar  to 
those  contained  in  the  said  acts. 

With  this  message  you  will  receive  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  New-York,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Hampshire,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  .States,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  an  uniform  mode  of  choosing  Rep- 
resentatives in  congress  and  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  similar  to 
the  mode  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ncw-Jersey,  adopted  on  the  thirteenth  of 
February  1317,  and  submitted  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  this  state  at  its  last  session — and  also  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislatures  of  Georgia,  Ohio,  and  Missis- 
sippi, disapproving  the  said  amendments  so  propos- 
ed as  aforesaid. 

1 lay  before  you,  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  that  proposed  by  the  resolution  of  Kentucky 
of  the  17th  January,  1817,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  general  assembly  of  this  state  at  its  last  session, 
and  which  provides  “that  no  law  varying  the  com- 
pensation of  the  members  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  shall  take  effect  until  the  time  for 
which  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  that  congress  by  which  the  law  was  passed,  shall 
have  expired,” — and  also  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  Ohio,  New-Hampshire  and  Vermont,  dis- 
approving the  said  last  mentioned  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

And  I also  communicate  a resolution  of  the  legns- 
ture  of  Vermont  disapproving  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  it  regards  the 
choosing  of  representatives  in  congress  and  ap- 
pointing electors  of  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  I have  received  three  copies  of  Waite’s 
edition  of  American  State-papers;  three  copies  of  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  from  the  28th  Nov.  1780,  to 
the  16th  Feb.  1816,  and  three  copies  of  the  laws  of 
that  state  passed  at  the  January  and  May  sessions 
1818;  three  copies  of  Brevard’s  Digest  of  the  public 
statue  laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  three  copies  of 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state  passed  at  the  March  and  December  ses- 
sions, 1817;  and  three  copies  of  the  laws  of  New- 
Hampshire  passed  at  the  June  session,  1818,  of  the 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  passed  at  the  December  ses- 
sion, 1817,  and  of  the  journals  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  fifteenth  congress: — of 
these  laws  and  state  papers  I have  caused  one  copy 
to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  senate,  another 
to  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
the  third  will  be  retained  in  the  secretary  of  state’s 
office. 

I have  received  one  copy  of  a compilation  of  the 
laws  of  Georgia,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year 
1810,  inclusive,  and  also  one  copy  of  the  laws  of  the 
following  states;  viz: — Of  Connecticut,  to  October 
session  1817,  inclusive,  of  New  Jersey,  passed  at 
October  sesson  1817,  of  Virginia,  passed  at  Decem- 
ber session  1817,  of  North  Carolina  passed  at  Nor 
vember  session  1817,  of  Tennessee,  passed  at  Sep- 
tember session  1817,  and  of  Venrpntj  passed  a> 
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October  session  181 7,  and  also  the  third  volume  of 
the  laws  of  the  last  mentioned  state,  to  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1816 — all  of  which 
are  placed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  use  of  the  government. 

JOHN  CLARK. 

January  6th,  1819. 


Legislature  of  Indiana. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE, 
Communicated  by  Robert  A New,  esq.  secretary 
of  state,  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  con- 
vened in  the  representatives  chamber,  on  the  ninth 
p.f  December,’  1818. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate, 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives / 

Tn  meeting  you  again  for  the  discharge  of  our 
po  relative  duties,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration,  such  measures  as  are 
deemed 'important  to  the  interest  of  our  constituents, 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

When  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
limited  time  which  the  general  assembly  occupied 
in  revising  the  undigested  materials  which  had  pre- 
viously composed  the  statute  laws  of  the  state,  are 
duly  considered,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of 
our  statuary  provisions  should  again  require  legisla- 
tive interference.  The  existing  provisions  do  not 
render  the  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  suf- 
ficiently certain  to  ensure  the  support  of  the  public 
credit.  The  act  for  assessing  and  collecting  revenue, 
should  require  that,  the  assessment  should  be  made 
annually,  at  an  earlier  period,  which,  would  afford 
more  time  for  collection,  and  render  the  payments 
to  the  treasury  more  certain  and  le^s  burthensome 
to  the  people. 

The  act  requires  the  prosecuting  attornies,  in  the 
«severaf  counties,  to  prosecute  in  all  cases  connected 
with  the  revenue,  and  that  suits  be  instituted  against 
delinquent  sheriffs  in  the  name  of  the  auditor,  al- 
though their  bonds  are  given  to  the  governor  and 
his  successor  in  office;  vet,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  suits  thus  instituted  could  be  sustained. 
This  mode  of  coercing  payments  from  delinquent 
sheriff's  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  frequent 
changes  made  by  the  courts  of  their  prosecuting 
attornies,  with  other  co-operating  causes,  of  which 
the  auditor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct  the  institution 
of  revenue  suits,  being Uninformed,  produces  pro- 
crastinations, unavoidable  as  they  are  injurious  to 
the  revenue. 

The  better  to  enforce  the  payments  of  the  revenue 
pf  the  state,  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  its 
collection,  it  is  recommended  that  all  suits  connect- 
ed therewith,  be  instituted  in. the  Harrison  circuit 
court,  and  that  the  appointment  of  an  attorney  ge- 
neral be  authorized  by  law,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  prosecute  thereon,  and  in  the  supreme  court 
Where  the  state  may  be  a party,  and  such  other 
duties  as  shall  be  enjoined  by  law,  with  such  pro- 
vision for  his  services  as  may  be  deemed  adequate 
and  proper.  At  present  there  is  no  law  officer  of 
whom  it  can  be  required  as  a duty,  to  afford  legal 
advice  to  either  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  state, 
although  questions  must  arise,  connected  with  the 
revenue,  as  well  as  other  subjects  requiring  legal 
abilities  to  decide. 

^•o.  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  the  support, 
pf  government  for  the  current  year  will  claim  your 
attention,  and  the  reports  which  you  will  be  furnish 
gel  by  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  will  afford  a correct, 
view  of  the  finances  of  the  state. 

Z :s  believed  that  a valuable  salt  spring  is  known 


to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  lale  purchase  of  In-* 
aian  lands,  which,  if  ratified  by  the  treaty  making 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lands  allowed 
for  the  use  of  such  saline,  could  be  speedily  set  apart, 
a revenue  would  the  sooner  be  derived  from  that 
source,  while  the  monopolized  article  of  salt  would 
be  furnished  at  a much  cheaper  rate  to  a great  por- 
tion of  our  citizens. 

The  provision  of  the  act  organizing  the  circuit 
court,  that  requires  all  pleas  that  deny  the  cause 
of  action  when  founded  on  a written  instrument,  to. 
be  supported  by  an  oath  or  affirmation,  presents  in- 
ducements to  commit  perjury,  and  is  calculated  to 
add  unnecessarily  to  the  expense  of  the  suiters. 

The  act  subjecting  real  and  personal  estates  to 
execution,  has  left  to  uncertainty  what  dispositions 
shall  be  made  of  real  properly,  which,  after  being 
exposed  to  sale  under  execution,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years,  fails  to  satisfy  the  demands  against  it, 
although  a jury  under  the  authority  of  this  state  has 
determined  otherwise.  It  is  believed  likewise,  this 
act  contemplated  that  the  mansion  of  a debtor  should 
be  last  taken  in  execution,  and  not  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  after  judgment  rendered,  though 
from  its  phraseology  the  construction  is  rendered 
extremely  doubtful. 

Nearly  all  the  statutes  which  were  in  force  prior 
to  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  have  been 
repealed,  but  there  is  nO  provision  that  such  suits 
and  prosecutions  as  had  been  instituted  under  the 
repealed  statutes,  should  be  kept  alive  and  pro- 
secuted to  final  judgment.  This  defect,  unless 
remedied,  may,  in  some  instances,  tend  to  pre- 
judice individual  rights,  and  lead  to  impunity  of 
crime.  There  are  also  suits  in  chancery,  in  which 
the  presiding  judges  of  the  circuits  have  been  in- 
terested as  counsel,  and  will  not  progress  to  trial 
until  the  supreme  court  is  vested  with  original  juris- 
diction in  such  cases,  and  until  the  mode  of  trans- 
ferring those  suits  from  the  circuit  courts  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

The  constitution  has  provided  that  no  act  of  the 
general  assembly  shall  he  in  force  until  it  shall  be 
published  in  print,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency. — 
This  provision  is  too  indefinite  in  its  character,  and 
requires  legislative  aid,  either  by  a general  act,  or 
a special  elapse  in  each,  prescribing  a certain  period 
sufficiently  distant  tp  insure  the  previous  promulga- 
tion of  the  laws,  from  which  their  operation  shall 
commence. 

The  humane  principles  «f  pur  government  forbid 
the  idea  that  any  unnecessary  punishment  or  rigor 
should  be  inflicted  on  those  whom  misfortune  or 
crime  have  subjected  to  imprisonment;  notwith- 
standing the  situation  of  rpany  pf  our  prisoners  are 
calculated  to  invite  disease  upon  limited  confinement 
therein,  and  to  inflict  punishment  before  trial. 

The  internal  improvement  of  the  state  forms  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention.  Roads  and  canals  are 
calculated  to  afford  facilities  to  the  commercial 
transactions  connected  with  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country,  by  lessening  the  expenses  and  time 
attendant,  as  well  on  the  transportation  of  the  bulky 
articles  which  compose  our  exports,  as  on  the  im- 
portation of  articles,  the  growth  and  manufactures 
of  foreign  countries,  which  luxury  and  habit  have 
rendered  too  common,  and  almost  indispensable  to 
our  consumption.  They  enhance  the  value  of  the 
soil,  by  affording  to  the  agriculturist  the  means  of 
deriving  greater  gain  from  its  cultivation,  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  labor,  thereby  presenting 
stronger  inducements  to  industry  and  enterprize, 
and  at  the  same  time  bv  various  excitements  invite 
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to  a more  general  intercourse  between  the  citizens, 
which  never  fails,  in  a great  measure,  o remove  ti.e 
jealousies  of  local  interest,  and  the  imbittered  vio 
lence  of  political  feuds,  which  too  often  produce  the 
most  undignified  results  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions, and  secretly  destroy  some  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  social  intercourse  is  calculated  to 
afford. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  exertions  of 
th-‘  J .ffersonville  Ohio  canal  company,  affords  the 
flattering  prospect  oc  a speedy  commencement,  up 
on  the  great  object  for  which  the  corporation  was 
created,  and  presents  still  stronger  claims  upon  the 
general  assembly  to  aid  its  ultimate  execution.  1. 
is  submitted  to  your  consideration,  whether  the 
township  of  land,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  French  Lick , which  was  reserved  and  vested  in 
the  state  for  the  use  of  a saline,  and  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  no  importance  for  the  manufacture 
of  salt,  ought  not,  with  the  assent  of  congress,  to  oe 
disposed  of,  and  the  funds  arising  therefrom,  under 
the  direction  of  the  legislature,  to  be  vested  in  canal 
stock  in  behalf  of  the  state. 

With  the  three  per  cent  fund  appropriated  by  an 
act  of  congress,  it  is  in  your  power  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a system  of  internal  improvement  co-ex' en- 
sive  with  the  state,  which  if  managed  with  economy 
and  a due  regard  to  the  objects  for  which  it  w-s 
intended,  will  progressively  effect  the  grand  pur 
pose,  without  exhausting  the  means  of  its  progress, 
until  it  shall  have  been  fully  accomplished.  Un<il 
a site  for  the  seat  of  government  shall  be  established 
which  will  be  considered  permanent,  from  which 
as  u centre,  substantial  leading  roads  may  be  made 
to  the  important  points  on  the  limits  of  the  state, 
the  expenditure  of  this  fund  would  be  disbursed  to 
purposes  but  limitedly  advantageous, if  notultimately 
useless.  This  fund,  if  it  w^re  invested  in  an  in- 
terest bearing  stock,  together  with  its  semi-annual 
dividends,  would  enable  the  state,  after  the  lapse  of 
a few  years,  to  appropriate  thirty  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  making  roads  and  canals,  without 
materially  affecting  its  resources;  and  the  experi- 
ence afforded  from  the  policy  of  an  adjoining  state, 
furnishes  ample  proof  of  the  impropriety  of  making 
any  disposition  of  this  fund,  oilier  than  such  as  will 
accomplish  improvements  of  durable  character. — 
This  fund,  as  the  subject  of  a general  trust,  has  been 
committed  to  your  care  under  a solemn  compact, 
between  the  general  government  and  this  state,  with 
no  other  limitation  than  that  it  shall  be  applied  to 
the  use  of  making  roads  and  canals  within  the  latter; 
— without  any  expression  with  regard  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  application,  these  being  left  to 
your  discretion  as  the  trustee,  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  congress  might  not  countenance 
such  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  the  trust,  as 
you  may  deem  best  calculated  to  further  the  in- 
terest of  the  state  for  whose  benefit  it  was  orginallv 
designed.  Such  a disposition  of  the  fund,  would 
enable  the  state,  within  a few  years,  to  commence 
*ipon  a system  of  internal  improvement,  while  the 
intermediate  time  would  greatly  enlarge  the  means 
of  its  execution,  the  number  of  laborers  would  be 
multiplied,  the  price  of  labor  rendered  more  reason- 
able, and  if  vested  in  the  authorized  stock  of  the 
state,  would  aid  in  supporting  a circulating  medium, 
so  necessary  to  give  impulse  to  our  industry  and 
euterprize,  the  want  of  which  is  seriously  felt  by 
almost  every  description  of  our  citizens. 

The  products  of  our  soil,  which  form  the  basis 
of  our  public  and  private  wealth,  are,  unavoidably, 
disposed  for  a depreciated  medium,  upon  which, 
when  applied  to  the  payment  of  a debt  due  the  Unit- 


ed Siates,  a loss  must  be  sustained  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent,  and  in  this  indirect  but  certain  mode,  the 
hard  earnings  of  the  laborious  and  farming  interest 
of  the  counvry  is  more  exhorbitantly  taxed,  by  a 
mere  regulation  adopted  to  the  interestof  the  stock- 
holders of  the  national  bank,  aided  with  the  power 
from  the  treasury  department  of  preventing  all  other 
paper  currency  from  being  received  in  payments  to 
the  United  States.  The  power  which  this  bank 
exercises  over  the  payments  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  has  greatly  involved  those  who  have  be- 
come public  debtors  for  lands  purchased,  under  the 
general  belief,  that  the  paper  of  solvent  bunks, 
would  continue  to  be  accepted  in  discharge  of  such 
d rounds  against  them,  but  the  operations  of  this 
institution  prove  its  intention  of  gradually  destroy- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  state  institutions  disenab- 
ling thereby  those  who  are  indebted  to  the  United 
States  to  meet  their  payments  in  due  time  to  avoid 
a heavy  interest  or  forfei'ure,  which  must  result  in 
immense  sacrifices  on  their  part,  and  commensurate 
opportunities  for  speculut  on  or  those  who  can  corn- 
man  l fun  is  which  are  receivable,  unless  congress 
shall  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

With  an  entire  confidence  that  th^se  and  such 
other  subjects  as  your  superior  wisdom  may  sug- 
gest, connected  with  our  inestimable  religious  and 
political  privileges,  will  meet  your  consideration, 
with  that  moderation  and  concert  so  essential  to  the 
important  trust  committed  to  vour  charge,  you  have 
the  assurance  of  my  cooperation  in  every  object 
calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
and  the  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

JONATHAN  JENNINGS. 


French  Legislature. 

OPKNTVfi  OF  rHK  FR’.ACH  T.FRIS1. ATURE. 

Transited  for  the  Columbian. 

Paris,  11th  Dec.  1818  Yesterday,  at  1 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  salutes  of  artillery  announced 
the  departure  of  his  majesty  from  the  Chateau  of 
the  Thuilleries,  in  order  to  repair  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies. 

The  procession  moved  in  the  following  ordpr: 

A detachment  of  gendarmerie,  or  household 
dragoons;  a squadron  of  gendarmerie  des  chasses; 
the  superior  stsfF  officers  of  the  garrispn  and  of 
the  first  division,  having  at  their  head  the  generals 
Do  Rochechouart  and  D’Espinois;  the  superior  staff 
of  the  national  guard,  and  a squadron  of  the  na- 
tional guard  mounted;  a carriage  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans — a carriage  of  duke  De  Berri;  two  car- 
riages of  Monsieur’s;  ten  of  the  king’s  carriages, 
containing  several  dukes  and.  peers,  marechals  of 
France  and  general  officers;  a squadron  ofhussars 
of  the  royal  guard;  the  superior  staff  of  the  royal 
guard;  a squadron  of  the  body  guard,-  the  four 
heralds  at  arms;  the  king’s  coach,  in  which  was 
his  majesty,  Monsieur,  on  his  left,  and  in  the  front 
the  dukes  de  Rerri  and  Orleans.  These  three 
princes  wore  the  robes  and  mantles  of  peers.  The 
marechals  duke  of  Ragusa  and  duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg were  on  the  right  of  the  coach,  the  duke 
of  Havre  and  the  general  Bourmont  were  on  the 
left. 

The  body  guards  on  foot,  commanded  bv  the 
duke  de  Mortem art,  firmed  in  files  on  each  side 
of  the  coach;  a squadron  of  cuirassiers  and  a de- 
tachment of  gendarmerie  closed  the  march.  The 
national  guard,  the  royal  guard,  and  the  legions  i:i 
garrison,  lined,  the  streets  through  which  the  pro 
cession  passed. 

A deputation  consisting  of  twelve  members  o^- 
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the  chamber  of  peers  and  twenty  five  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  received  the  king  at  the  foot  of 
th.  stair  case  leading  to  the  grand  Peristyle  of  the 
legislative  palace. 

On  his  majesty’s  entrance  into  the  hall  of  sit 
ting,  the  whole  ass*mbly  rose,  uncovered,  and 
greetd  the  monarch  with  exclamations  of  vive  le  roi. 

The  king  being  seated  on  the  throne,  naving  on 
bis  right  Monsieur  and  the  duke  D’Orleans,  and  on 
bis  left  the  duke  D’Berri,  addressed  himself  to  the 
peers  and  desired  them  to  be  seated;  and  the  chan- 
cellor, in  his  majesty’s  name,  gave  the  same  per 
mission  to  the  deputies. 

His  majesty  then  delivered  the  following  speech: 

Gentlemen — At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session,  we  all  deplored  the  evils  which  weighed 
so  heavily  on  our  country. 

1 had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  hoping  for 
their  speedy  termination;  a generous  effort,  of 
which  I have  the  noble  pride  of  saying,  no  other 
nation  nas  afforded  a more  beautiful  example,  has 
enabled  me  to  realise  these  hopes.  My  troops  solely 
occupy  all  our  fortresses;  one  of  my  sons  has  run  to 
join  in  the  first  joyful  transports  of  our  liberated 
provinces,  and  with  his  own  hands,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  my  people,  has  hoisted  the  French 
flag  on  the  ramparts  of  Thionville:  to-day  this  flag 
waves  over  the  whole  territory  of  France. 

The  day  on  which  my  children  have  been  deli- 
vered from  the  burdens  of  an  occupation  which 
they  bore  with  courage  for  more  than  three  years, 
will  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  most  happy  days  of 
my  life,  and  my  heart,  truly  French,  does  not  feel 
less  joyful  for  the  termination  of  the  evils  under 
which  they  labored,  than  it  does  for  the  liberation 
of  our  country. 

The  provinces  which  to  the  present  day  have 
caused  me  so  many  doleful  reflections,  merit  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  which  has  admired,  as  1 
have,  their  heroic  resignation. 

The  noble  unanimity  of  heart  and  sentiment 
that  you  manifested  when  I required  the  means  for 
satisfying  our  engagements,  is  an  enlightened  proof 
of  the  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  country, 
of  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  her  king;  ancl 
Europe  has  received  France  with  eagerness  in  the 
rank  amongst  nations  to  which  she  is.  entitled. 

The  declaration  which  has  announced  to  the 
world  the  principles  on  which  the  union  of  the  five 
powers  are  founded,  is  at  the  same  time  a suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  friendship  which  exists  amongst 
the  sovereigns.  This  salutary  union,  dictated  by 
justice  and  consolidated  by  morality  and  religion, 
having  no  other  end  in  view  than  preventing-  the 
flames  of  war,  by  the  maintenance  of  treaties  and 
the  preservation  of  existing  rights,  permits  us  to 
hope  for  the  continuance  of  the  blessings  of  a long 
peac^,  which  such  an  alliance  is  so  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  in  Europe. 

I have  waited  in  silence  for  this  happy  epoch,  in 
order  to  celebrate  the  national  solemnity  wherein 
religion  consecrates  the  intimate  union  of  people 
and  king.  When  receiving  the  royal  unction,  in 
the  midst  of  you,  I will  call  God  to  witness — God 
by  whom  kings  reign — the  God  of  Clovis,  of  Char- 
lemagne, of  St.  Louis;  I will  renew  on  the  altar  the 
oath  to  support  those  institutions,  founded  on  that 
charter,  which  I cherish  still  more  dearly  since  it 
has  served,  as  a rallying  point,  to  consolidate  the 
unanimous  sentiments  of  Frenchmen.  In  the  laws 
that  will  be  presented  to  you,  I will  take  care  that 
their  spirit  shall  be  such  as  to  add  to  the  security 
of  the  public  rights  cf  Frenchmen,  and  preserve  to 
the  monarchy  that  strength,  so  essential  for  the 


m *io*en  re  of  all  those  liberties  wbich'are  s;>  .ear 
to  my  people. 

In  uniting  your  vows  with  mine,  and  in  second- 
ing ,ny  efforts,  you  will  not  forget,  gentlemen,  mat 
this  charter,  in  delivering  France  from  despotism, 
has  fixed  the  termination  of  revo'ui-  ns.  I confi- 
dently anticipated  your  aid  in  rebelling  those  prin- 
ciples, which  under  the  rmsk  of  liberty  attack  so- 
cial orders,  and  through  anarchy  terminate  in  ab- 
solute power;  whose  fatal  success  has  cost  the 
world  so  much  blood  and  so  much  tears. 

My  ministers  will  lay  before  you  the  estimates 
of  the  expenses  which  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service  at  present  demand.  The  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  events  to  which  we  had  to  submit  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  evils,  have  uot  yet  permitted  me 
to  propose  to  you  the  alleviation  of  those  burthens 
which  necessity  had  imposed  on  my  people;  but  I 
have  the  consolation  of  perceiving  that  this  period 
is  at  a short  distance — a period  whose  arrival  will 
eminently  contribute  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  my 
heart,  whose  chief  wishes  are  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  country. 

From  the  present  moment,  the  termination  of  an 
increase  of  debt  is  definitively  fixed.  We  h <ve  al- 
so the  consolation  of  knowing  with  certainty,  that 
its  diminution  will  take  place  in  rapid  progression. 
This  certainty,  and  the  loyality  of  France  in  the 
execution  of  her  engagements,  have  established 
public  credit  on  a foundation  not  to  be  shaken, 
though  it  may  for  a moment,  have  been  slightly  af- 
fected by  temporary  circumstances,  common  to 
other  states. 

The  French  youth  continue  to  give  noble  proofs 
of  their  love  of  country  and  of  their  king.  The 
law  for  recruiting  the  army  is  every  where  exe- 
cuted" with  submission,  and  in  many  places  with 
joy.  While  the  young  soldiers  proceed  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  their  brothers  remain  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and  the  veterans  who 
have  fulfilled  their  honorable  engagements  to  their 
country,  return  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 'peaceable 
comforts  of  their  domestic  fireside — both  classes 
exhibiting  living  examples  to  futurity  of  inviolable 
fidelity  to  the  laws. 

After  the  calamities  of  a scarcity,  the  recollec- 
tion of  which  still  grieves  my  soul,  Providence, 
this  year,  prodigal  in  his  bounties,  has  covered  our 
fields  with  abundant  harvests — the  sure  pledges  of 
the  reanimation  of  commerce,  whose  operations 
cover  every  sea  with  our  ships  and  cause  the 
French  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the  coasts  of  nations 
the  most  remote. 

Industry  and  the  arts,  extending  their  sway,  have 
added  to  the  blessings  of  general  peace. 

To  independence  of  country  and  to  public  secu- 
rity, may  be  added  individual  liberty,  which  France 
never  before  enjoyed  so  complete  and  entire.  Let 
us,  therefore,  unue  in  our  sentiments  and  in  our 
acknowledgements  to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that 
these  benefits  may  be  rendered  durable.  Let  us 
perform  our  parts  for  the  perpetua>ion  of  these 
blessings,  by  banishing  all  recollections  which 
might  tend  to  awaken  animosities — let  us  stiflle  all 
resentments— let  Frenchmen  be  well  convinced 
that  political  and  individual  liberty  are  insepara- 
ble from  order,  and  that  they  repose  on  the  throne 
as  their  only  palladium.  My  duty  is  to  defend 
them  against  their  common  enemies— 1 will  fulfil 
this  duty,  and  I will  find  in  you,  gentlemen,  that 
aid  which  1 shall  never  call  for  in  vain.” 

liis  majesty  had  scarcely  finished  his  speech, 
when  cries  of  vivc  le  roi  proceeded  from  all  parts 
of  the  hall. 
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The  chancellor  having-  received  the  order  of  the 
king-,  announced  that  his  majesty  would  receive 
the  oath  of  the  newly  elected  depute*.  He  then 
re^.d  the  formula  oftheoath,  which  is  conceived  in 
the  following  terms.- — “I  swear  to  be  faithful  to 
the  king,  to  obey  tne  constitutional  charter  and  to 
conduct  myself  m ail  respects  as  becoming  a good 
and  loyal  deputy.^ 

ths  excellency  the  minister  of  the  interior  then 
called  over  the  names  of  the  deputies  composing 
the  new  series,  when  each  rose  in  his  place  unco- 
vered, and  pronounced  these  words,  “1  swear  it.” 

After  the  oath  had  been  administered,  the  chan 
cellor  declared,  in  the  name  ot  the  ki.g,  that  the 
session  of  1818  was  opened. 

His  majesty  then  descended  from  his  throne  and 
quitted  the  hail  amidst  unanimous  acclamations. 


Report  on  the  University. 

The  following  p ipers  were  addressed  to  both 
branches  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  We  need 
scarcely  say  with  how  much  delight  we  give  place 
in  our  columns  to  die  report  which  they  embrace. 
Tiie  press  discharges  its  highest  office,  and  proves 
itself  a benefactor  to  mankind,  when  it  becomes  the 
means  of  circulating  such  essays  on  such  subjects 
We  take  a sort  of  national  pride  in  seeing  such  pa- 
pers— from  an  American  pen.  It  would  do  honor 
to  any  age  and  any  nation. — It  is,  we  believe,  with  a 
few  variations,  from  the  ever  luminous  pen  of  Tho- 
mas Jefferson.  Enquirer. 

Moxticello,  Nov.  20,  1818. 

SIR — The  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act 
of  the  last  general  assembly  for  appropriating  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,  met,  according  to  law,  at  Rockfish 
Gap,  on  the  1st  of  August  last,  and  having  continued 
their  session  by  adjournments  until  the  4th  day  of 
that  month,  agreed  to  a report,  which,  being  signed 
in  duplicates,  individually  and  unanimously,  by  all 
the  members  who  attended,  they  instructed  me  to 
transmit  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  In 
obedience  to  that  instruction,  I now  inclose  ©ne  of 
the  said  original  reports,  with  a copy  of  their  jour 
nal,  and  of  the  documents  exhibited  and  left  in  their 
possession. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  subscription  papers 
therein  mentioned,  have  been  returned  with  addi- 
tional subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  2650  dollars, 
and  an  additional  purchase  has  been  made  of  48$ 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  site  of  the  central  col 
lege,  necessary  to  the  probable  extent  of  buildings, 
should  that  be  adopted,  as  proposed  by  the  report, 
for  the  site  of  the  university;  which  circumstance 
having  taken  place  since  the  date  of  the  report,  I 
have  deemed  it  a duty  to  mention  as  supplementary 
to  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the 


•This  oath  contains  every  thing  that  is  necessarv 
in  a few  words.  How  unlike  the  long  and  blasphe- 
mous oath  administered  to  English  members  of 
parliament  in  the  19th  century,  which,  amongst 
other  precious  matter,  implies  that  king  James’  son, 
born  upwards  of  139  years  since,  was  a bastard,  and 
makes  the  juror  positively  declare,  “that  the  sa- 
crifice of  the  mass  is  damnable’’— Nay,  the  “Bul- 
wark” folks  pretend  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Ileuven,  as  a borough  monger  cannot  sit  in  the  ho- 
norable house  till  lie  swears  “that  the  Virgin  Mary 
has  no  more  power  than  any  other  saint  or  angel.” 
Tratislacor. 


highest  respect  and  consideration,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

TH:  JEFFERSON. 

The  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia. 

Proceedings  of  the  board. 

The  commissioners  tor  ihe  “university  of  Vir- 
ginia” having  been  required  by  law  to  meet  at  the 
tavern  in  Rockfish  Gap  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1818,  the  following  members 
attended,  viz:  Creed  Taylor,  Peter  Randolph,  Wil- 
liam Brockenbrough,  Archibald  Rutherford,  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  J,s.  Breckenridge,  Heniy  E.  Watkins, 
James  M idison,  Armistead  T.  Mason,  Hugh  Holmes, 
Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Spencer  Roane,  John  M.  C. 
Taylor,  John  G.  Jackson,  Thomas  Wilson,  Philip 
Slaughter,  Wm.  H.  Cabell,  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Wm  A.  G Dade,  and  William 
Jones,  and  their  appointments  being  duly  proven, 
they  formed  aboard  and  proceeded  to  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  prescribed  to  them  by  the  act  of  the 
legislature,  entitled  “an  act  appropriating  a part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.” 

Thomas  Jefferson,  esq.  was  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  board — and  Thomas  W.  Maury  ap- 
pointed secretary,  who  appeared  and  took  his  seat 
as  such. 

The  board  proceeded  to  the  first  duty  enjoined 
on  them,  to  wit,  to  enquire  and  report  a proper  site 
for  the  university;  whereupon  the  towns  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Staunton,  and  the  central  college,  were 
severally  proposed;  and  after  sometime  spent  in 
debate  thereon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  consideration  be  postponed 
for  the  present. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dade,  (who  stated  it  to  be  his 
object  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  board  on  the 
question,  whether  the  board  would  visit  the  several 
places  proposed  for  the  site  of  the  university,  at  the 
s une  moment  that  he  himself  was  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  resolution,)  that  when  this  board 
adjourns,  it  shall  be  to  Lexington,  in  the  county  of 
Rockbridge,  it  was  unanimously  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

On  motion,  resolved,  that  a select  committee  of 
six  members  be  appointed  by  ballot,  to  consider  and 
report  on  all  the  duties  assigned  to  this  board,  ex- 
cept that  relating  to  the  site  of  the  university;  and 
a committee  was  appointed  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Madison,  Mr.  Roane,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Dade,  and  Mr. 
Breckenridge. 

On  a motion  by  Mr.  Stuart,  that  when  the  board 
adjourns,  it  shall  be  to  the  town  of  Staunton,  in  the 
county  of  Augusta,  it  was  decided  in  the  negative 

On  motion,  resolved.  That  when  this  board  ad- 
journs, it  will  adjourn  till  9 o’clock  on  Monday 
morning. 

And  the  board  was  accordingly  adjourned  till 
9 o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Monday,  Jlugust  3, 1818. — The  board  having  meet, 
according  to  adjournment — 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roane,  resolved,  That  the 
board  will  now  proceed  to  declare  its  opinion  which 
of  the  three  places  proposed,  to  wit,  Lexington, 
Staunton  or  the  central  college,  is  most  convenient 
and  proper  for  the  site  of  the  university  of  Virginia 
And  on  a call  of  the  votes  nominally,  Mr.  Breck- 
enridge, Mr.  Pendleton,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  C Taylor 
voted  for  Lexington;  Mr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Wilson 
for  Staunton:  and  Mr.  Creed  Taylor,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Brockenbrough,  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Watkins, 
Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Roane, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Slaughter,  Mr,  Cabell,  Mr.  Clai- 
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borne,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Dade  and  Mr.  Jones  voted 
for  the  central  college. — So  it  was  resolved  that  the 
central  college  is  a convenient  and  proper  place  tor 
the  site  of  the  university  of  Virginia. 

Resolved , That  this  declaration  of  the  opinion  of 
the  board  be  referred  to  the  committee  appointed 
on  Saturday,  with  instructions  that  they  include  it 
with  the  other  matters  referred  to  them,  and  report 
thereon;  and  that  they  retire  forthwith  to  prepare 
and  make  their  report. 

Whereupon  the  committee  withdrew,  and  after 
some  time  returned  to  their  seats  and  delivered  in 
their  report;  which  having  been  considered,  and 
sundry  amendments  made  thereto,  was  upon  the 
question  put,  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
hoard. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  prepare  without 
delay,  two  fair  copies  of  the  said  report,  to  be  signed 
each  by  every  member  present,  and  to  be  forwarded 
by  the  president,  one  of  them  to  the  speaker  of  the 
senate,  and  the  other  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates. 

And  the  board  adjourned  to-morrow  morning 
9 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1818. — The  board  meet  ac- 
cording to  adjournment. 

The  secretary,  according  to  order,  produced  two 
fair  copies  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  amend- 
ed and  agreed  to  by  the  board,  which  were  then 
signed  by  the  attending  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roane,  seconded  by  Mr  Breck- 
en  ridge, 

Resolved  unanimously , That-  the  thanks  of  this 
board  be  given  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  esq.  for  the 
great  ability,  impartiality  and  dignity,  with  which 
he  has  presided  over  its  deliberations. 

The  question  being  then  put, 

Resolved , That  this  board  is  now  dissolved. 

(Signed)  TH:  JEFFERSON. 

Attest,  Th.  W.  Maury,  sec’y. 

REPORT. 

The  commissioners  for  the  university  of  Virginia 
having  meet,  as  by  law  required,  at  the  tavern  in 
Rockfish  Gap,  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  first  day  of 
August  of  this  present  year,  1818,  and  having 
formed  a board,  proceeded  on  that  day  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the  act 
of  the  legislature,  entitled  “an  act  appropriating 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  literary  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  and  having  continued  their  pro- 
ceedings by  adjournment  from  day  to  day,  to  Tues- 
day, the  4di  day  of  August,  have  agreed  to  a report 
on  the  several  matters  with  which  they  were  charged, 
which  report  they  now  respectfully  address  and  sub- 
mit to  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

The  1st  duty  enjoined  on  them  was  to  enquire 
and  report  a site  in  some  convenient  and  proper 
part  of  the  state  for  an  university  to  be  called  the 
“University  of  Virginia.”  In  this  enquiry  they  sup- 
posed that  the  governing  considerations  should  be 
the  healthiness  of  the  site,  the  fertility  of  the  neigh- ! 
boring  country,  and  its  centrality  to  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  state:  for  although  the  act  au- 
thorized and  required  them  to  receive  any  voluntary 
contributions,  whether  conditional  or  absolute,  which 
might  be  offered  through  them  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
university,  yet  they  did  not  consider  this  as  estab- 
lishing an  auction,  or  as  pledging  the  location  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

..Three  places  were  proposed,  to  wit:— Lexington, 
in  the  county  of  Rockbridge,  Staunton,  in  the 
county  of  Augusta,  and  the  Central  College  in  the 


county  of  Albemarle.  Each  of  these  w.ts  uncxcep" 
tionable  as  to  healthiness  and  fertility — It  was  the 
degree  of  centrality  to  the  white  population  of  the 
state  which  alone  then  constituted  the  important 
point  of  comparision  between  these  places;  and  the 
board,  afier  full  enquiry  and  impartial  and  rn  ture 
consideration,  are  of  opinion  that  the  central  point 
of  the  white  population  of  the  sl^te  is  nearer  to  the 
Central  College  than  to  either  ffxington  or  Staun- 
ton, by  great  and  important  differences,  and  ail  other 
circumstances  of  the  place  in  general  being  favor- 
able to  it  as  a position  for  an  university  they  do  re- 
port the  Central  College  in  Albemarle  to  be  a con- 
venient and  proper  part  of  the  state  for  the  university 
of  Virginia. 

2 The  board  having  thus  agreed  on  a proper 
site  for  the  university,  to  be  reported  to  the  legis- 
lature, proceeded  to  the  2d  of  the  duties  assigned 
to  them,  that  of  proposing  a plan  for  its  buildings; 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  consist  of 
distinct  houses  or  pavilions,  arranged  at  proper 
distances  on  each  side  of  a lawn  of  a proper  breadth, 
and  of  indefinite  extent  in  one  direction  at  least, 
in  each  of  which  should  be  a lecturing  room  with 
from  two  to  four  apartments  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a professor  and  his  family:  That  these  pa- 

vilions should  be  united  by  a range  of  dormitories, 
sufficient  each  for  the  accommodation  of  two  stu- 
dents only,  this  provision  being  deemed  advanta- 
geous to  morals,  to  order  and  to  uninterrupted 
study;  and  that  a passage  of  some  kind,  under 
cover  from  the  weather,  should  give  a communi- 
cation along  the  whole  range.  It.  is  supposed  that 
such  pavilions,  on  an  average  of  the  larger  and 
smaller,  will  cost  each  about  §5000,  each  dormi- 
tory, about  §350,  and  hotels  of  a single  room  for 
a refectory,  and  two  rooms  for  the  tenants,  neces- 
sary for  dieting  the  students,  will  cost  about  §3,500 
each.  The  number  of  these  pavilions  will  depend 
on  the  number  of  professors;  and  that  of  the  dor- 
mitories and  hotels,  on  the  number  of  students  to 
be  lodged  and  dieted  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are,  greater  security  against  fire  and  infection, 
tranquility  and  comfort  to  the  professors,  and  their 
families  thus  insulated,  retirement  to  the  students, 
and  the  admission  of  enlargement  to  any  degree  to 
which  the  institution  may  extend  in  future  times. 
It  is  supposed  probable  that  a building  of  some- 
what move  size  In  the  middle  of  the  grounds  may 
be  called  for  in  time,  in  which  rnay  be  rooms  for 
religious  worship  under  such  impartial  regulations 
as  the  visitors  shall  prescribe,  for  public  exmina- 
tions,  for  a library,  for  the  schools  of  music,  draw- 
ing, and  oiher  associated  purposes. 

3.  4.  In  proceeding  to  the  3d  and  4th  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature,  of  reporting  “the  branch- 
es of  learning  which  should  be  taught  in  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  number  and  description  of  the  pro- 
fessorships they  will  require; — the  commissioners 
were  first  to  consider  at  what  point  it  was  under, 
derstood  that  university  education  should  com- 
! mence. — Certainly  not  with  the  alphabet,  for  rea- 
sons of  expediency  and  inmractic  dmiy,  as  well  as 
from  the  obvious  sense  of  the  legislature,  who, 
in  the  same  act,  make  other  provision  for  the  pri- 
mary ^instruction  of  poor  children,  expecting,  >oubt-- 
less,  that,  in  other  cases,  it  would  fcx  provided  by 
the  parent,  or  become  peril  p-  a subject  of  future 
ai  d further  attention  for  the  legislature.  The  ob- 
jects of  tliis  primary  education  dete  rmine  its  cha- 
racter and  limns.  These  objects  would  be: 

, I To  give  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for 
I the  transaction  of  his  own  business. 

: .To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  and  to 
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express  and  presmV'  his  ideas,  his  contracts,  and 
accounts  m writing: 

To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  faculties; 
To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and 
country,  and  to  discharge  with  competence  the 
functions  confided  to  him  by  either; 

To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and 
jus.  ice  those  he  retains;  to  choose  with  discre- 
tion tie  riducia  ies  of  hose  he  delegates;  and 
to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  will)  can- 
dor and  judgmenr; 

And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and 
faithfulness  all  the  social  relations  under  which 
he  shail  be  piaced. 

To  instruct  the  mass  of  our  citizens  in  these 
their  rights,  interests  and  duties,  as  men  and  citi 
zens,  being  then  the  objects  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools,  whether  private  or  public,  in  them 
should  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  numerical 
arithmetic,  the  elements  of  mensuration  (useful  in  so 
many  calling  ) and  the  outlines  of  geography  and 
history.  A d his  brings  us  to  the  point  at  which 
we  are  to  commence  the  higher  branches  of  educa 
tion,  of  which  the  legislature  requires  the  deve- 
Jopement: — those,  tor  example,  which  are 
To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators  and  judges,  on 
whom  public  prosperity,  and  individual  happiness 
are  so  much  to  depend; 

To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  govern- 
ment, the  laws  which  regul  te  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for  our  own 
government,  and  a sound  spirit  of  legislation, 
which,  banishing  all  the  arbitrary  and  unneces- 
sary restraints  on  individual  action,  shall  leave 
us  free  to  do  whatever  does  not  violate  the  equal 
rights  of  another; 

To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce,  and  by 
well  informed  views  of  political  economy,  to  give 
a tree  scope  to  h*  public  industry; 

To  develope  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth, 
enlarge  their  minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and 
instil  into  them  ihe  precepts  of  virtue  and  order; 
To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  which  advance  the  arts,  and  adminis- 
ter to  the  health,  the  subsistence,  and  comforts 
of  human  life; 

And,  generally,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection, 
and  correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of 
virtue  to  others,  and  of  happiness  within  them- 
selves. 

These  are  the  objects  of  that  higher  grade  of 
education,  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  which  the 
legislature  now  propose  to  provide  for  the  good  and 
ornament  of  their  country,  tl.e  gratification  and  hap. 
ppiness  of  iheir  fellow  citizens,  of  the  parent  espe- 
cially, and  his  progeny,  on  which  *tll  his  affections 
are  concentrated. 

In  entering  on  this  field,  the  commissioners  are 
aware  that  they  have  to  encounter  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extern  which  it  is  expedient 
that  this  institution  should  occupy.  Some  good 
men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider 
the  learned  sciences  as  us -less  acquirements — Some 
think  that  they  do  not  better  the  condition  of  man; 
and  others  that  education,  like  private  and  indivi- 
dual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private  and  indivi- 
dual effort;  not  reflecting  that  an  establishment, 
embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may  be  useful  or 
even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life, 
with  the  buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each, 
are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  means;  and 
sr,ust  either  derive  existence  from  public  patronage, 
Sue.  to  Vol.  XV.-  L 


[or  not  exist  at  all.  This  would  leave  us  then  without 
| those  callings  which  depend  on  education,  or  send 
us  to  other  countries  to  seek  the  instruction  they 
! require.  But  the  commissioners  »re  happy  in  cou- 
I sidering  the  statute  under  which  they  are  assem- 
1 bled  as  proof,  that  the  legislature  is  far  from  the 
| abandonment  of  objects  so  interesting.  They  are 
j sensible  that  the  advantages  of  w ell  directed  edu- 
cation, moral,  political  and  economical,  are  truly 
above  all  estimate. — Education  generates  habits  of 
application  of  order,  and  the  love  of  virtue;  and 
controls,  by  the  force  of  habit,  any  innate  obliqui- 
ties in  our  moral  organ  zation.  We  should  be  fat* 
too  from  the  discouraging  persuaiion,  that  man  is 
fixed,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  at  a given  point; 
that  his  improvement  is  a chimera,  and  the  hope 
delusive  of  rendering  ourselves  wiser,  happi  r,  or 
better  than  our  forefathers  were.  As  well  might 
it  be  urged  that  the  wild  and  u c d ivated  tree, 
hitherto  yielding  sour  and  bitter  f.  uit  only,  can 
never  be  made  to  yield  better.  Yet  we  know  that 
the  grafting  art,  implants  a new  tree  on  the  savage 
stock,  producing  what  is  more  estimable  both  in 
kind  and  degree.  Education,  in  like  manner,  en- 
grafts a new  man  on  the  oative  stock,  and  improves 
what  in  his  nature  was  vicious  and  perverse, 
into  qualities  of  vir.ue  and  social  worth.  And  it 
cannot  be  but  that  each  generation,  succeeding  to 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  all  those  who  preced- 
ed it,  adding  to  it  their  own  acquisitions  and  dis- 
coveries, and  handing  the  maps  down  for  succes- 
sive and  constant  accumulation,  must  advance  the 
knowledge  and  well-being  of  mankind  no  in- 
finitely, as  some  have  said,  but  in<!afi-<itivelyt 
and  to  a term  which  no  one  can  fix  or  foresee.  In- 
deed, we  need  look  back  only  half  a century,  to 
times  which  many  now  living  remember  well,  and 
see  the  wonderful  advances  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  which  have  been  made  within  that  period. — 
Some  of  these  have  rendered  the  elements  them- 
selves subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  have 
harnessed  them  to  the  yoke  of  his  labors,  and  ef- 
fected the  great  blessings  of  moderating  his  own, 
of  accomplishing  what  was  beyond  his  feeble  force, 
and  of  extending  the  comforts  of  life  to  a much 
enlarged  circle,  to  tho«e  who  had  before  known  its 
necessaries  only.  That  these  are  not  the  vain 
dreams  of  sanguine  hope,  we  have  before  our  eyes 
real  and  living  examples  What,  but  education, 
has  advanced  us  beyond  the  condition  of  our  indi- 
genous neighbor*?  And  what  chains  them  to  their 
present  state  of  barbarism  and  wretchedness,  but 
a bigotted  veneration  for  the  supposed  superlative 
wisdom  of  their  fathers,  and  the  preposterous  idea 
that  they  are  to  look  backward  for  better  things, 
and  not  forward,  longing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  eating  acorns  and  r ots,  rather 
than  indulge  in  the  degeneracies  of  civilization:  and 
how  much  more  encouraging  to  the  achievements 
of  science  and  improvement  is  this,  than  the  dis- 
ponding  view  that  the  condition  of  man  cannot  be 
ameliorated,  that  what  has  been  must  ever  be,  and 
that  to  secure  ourselves  where  we  are,  we  must 
tread  with  awful  reverence  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
fathers.  This  doctrine  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  the 
alliance  between  church  and  state,  the  tenants  of 
which,  finding  themselves  but  too  well  in  their 
present  condition,  oppose  all  advantages  which 
might  unmask  their  usurpations  and  monopolies 
ot  honors,  wealth  and  power,  and  fear  every  change 
as  endangering  the  comforts  they  now  hold. — 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  among  the  benefits 
of  education,  the  incalculable  advantage  of  training 
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up  able  counsellors,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our 
country,  in  all  its  departments,  legis.ative,  execu 
tive  and  judiciary,  and  to  bear  th  ir  proper  share 
in  the  councils  of  our  national  government;  nothing, 
more  than  education,  advancing  the  prosperity,  the 
the  power  and  the  happiness  of  a nation. 

Encouraged,  therefore,  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
legislature,  manifested  in  this  statute,  we  present 
the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  branches  of 
learning  which  we  think  should  be  taught  in  the 
university,  forming  them  into  groupes,  each  of 
which  are  within  the  powers  of  a single  professor. 
} Latin. 

1.  Languages,  Ancient.  C Greek, 

j Hebrew. 

V French. 

I Spanish. 

2.  Languages,  Modern.  ^Italian. 

| German. 

J Anglo  Saxon, 

Algebra. 

| Fluxions. 

I Geometry  elementary, 
f “ transcendental. 
| Architecture  military. 

J “ naval. 

V Mechanics, 
j Statics. 

j Dynatics. 

4.  Physico  Mathematics  ^"ou^ciT' 

I Optics. 

Astronomy. 

J Geography. 

V Physics,  or  natural  philo- 
> sophy. 

(Chemistry. 

J Mineralogy. 

? Botany. 

3 Zoology. 

Anatomy. 

Medicine. 

■'(  Government, 
j Political  economy. 

I Law  of  nature  and  nations 
/"History  (being  interwo- 
ven with  politics  and 
J law. 

Law  municipal. 

“'j  Ideology. 

( Generaal  Grammar. 
)>Ethics. 

| Rhetoric.  [arts. 

J Belles  lettres  and  the  fine 
Some  of  the  terms  used  in  this  table  being  sub 
ject,  to  a difference  of  acceptation,  it  is  proper  to 
define  the  meaning  and  comprehension  intended  to 
be  given,  them  here. 

Geometry  elementary,  is  thatoi'straight  lines  and 
of  the  circle. 

Geometry  transcendental,  is  that  of  all  other 
curves;  it  includes,  of  course, 

Projectiles,  a leading  branch  of  the  military  art. 
Military  architecture  includes  fortification,  ano- 
ther branch  of  that  art. 

Statics  respect  matter  generally,  in  a state  of 
rest,  and  includes 

Hydrostatics,  or  the  laws  of  fluids  particularly, 
at  rest  or  in  equilibria. 

Dynamics,  used  as  a general  term,  include 
Dynamics,  proper,  or  the  laws  of  solids  in  mo- 
tion; and 

Hydrodynamics,  or  hydraulics,  those  of  Jluids  in 
motion. 


5. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


Pneumatics  teach  the  theory  of  air,  its  weight* 
motion,  condersa  ion,  rarefaction,  See. 

Acoustics,  or  phonics,  the  theory  of  sound. 

Optics,  the  laws  of  light  and  vision. 

Physics,  or  physiology,  in  a general  sense,  mean 
the  doctrine  of  the  physical  objects  of  our  senses. 

Chemistry  is  meant,with  its  other  usual  branches, 
to  comprehend  the  theory  of  agriculture. 

Mineralogy,  in  addition  to  its  peculiar  subjects, 
is  here  understood  to  embrace  what  is  real  in  geo- 
logy. 

Ideology  is  the  doctrine  of  thought. 

General  grammar  explains  the  construction  of 
language. 

Some  articles  in  this  distribution  of  sciences  will 
need  observation. 

A professor  is  proposed  for  ancient  languages, 
the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  particularly.  But 
these  languages  being  the  foundation  common  to 
all  the  sciences,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  may 
be  the  extent  of  this  school.  At  the  same  time,  no 
greater  obstruction  to  industrious  study  could  be 
proposed,  than  the  presence,  the  intrusions  and 
the  noisy  turbulence  of  a multitude  of  small  boys; 
and  if  they  are  to  be  placed  here  for  the  rudiment* 
of  the  languages,  they  may  be  so  numerous  that  it  s 
character  and  value,  as  an  uni  versity,  will  be  merged 
in  those  of  a grammar  school,  it  is,  therefore, 
greatly  to  be  wished,  that  preliminary  schools, 
either  on  private  or  public  establishments,  could 
be  distributed  in  districts  thro*  the  state,  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  entrance  of  students  into  the  uni- 
versity.— The  tender  age  at  which  this  part  of  edu- 
cation commences,  generally  about  the  tenth  year, 
would  weigh  heavily  with  parents  in  sending  their 
sons  to  a school  so  distant  as  the  central  establish- 
ment would  be  from  most  of  them.  Districts  of 
such  extent  as  that  every  parent  should  be  within 
a day’s  journey  of  his  son  at  school,  would  be  desir- 
able in  cases  of  sickness,  and  convenient  for  sup- 
plying their  ordinary  wants,  and  might  be  made  to 
lessen  sensibly  the  expense  of  this  part  of  their 
education.  And  where  a sparse  population  would 
not,  within  such  a compass,  furnish  subjects  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a school,  a competent  enlargement 
of  district  must,  of  necessity,  there  be  submitted 
to.  At  these  district  schools  or  colleges,  boys 
should  be  rendered  able  to  read  the  easier  authors, 
Latin  and  Greek.  This  would  be  useful  and  suffi- 
cient for  many  not  intended  for  an  university  educa- 
tion. At  these  too  might  be  taught  English  gram- 
mar, the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic, 
the  geometry  of  straight  lines  and  of  the  circle,  the 
elements  of  navigation  and  geography  to  a sufficient 
degree,  and  thus  afford  to  greater  numbers  the 
means  of  being  qualified  for  the  various  vocations 
of  life,  needing  more  instruction  than  merely  menial 
or  praedial  labor,  and  the  same  advantages  to  youths 
whose  education  may  have  been  neglected  until  too 
late  to  lay  a foundation  in  the  teamed  languages- 
These  institutions,  intermediate  between  the  pri- 
mary schools  and  university,  might  then  be  the 
passage  of  entrance  for  youths  into  the  university, 
where  their  classical  learning  might  be  critically 
completed,  by  a study  of  the  authors  of  highest 
degree;  and  it  is  at  this  stage  only  that  they  should 
be  received  at  the  university.  Giving  then  a portion 
of  their  time  to  a finished  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  rest  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
modern  languages,  or  to  the  commencement  .of  the 
course  of  science  fot  tvhich  they  should  be  destined. 
This  would  generally  he  about  the  15th  year  of  their 
age,  when  they  might  go  with  more  safety  and  con- 
tentment to  that  distance  from  their  parents.  Until 
this  preparatory  provision  shall  be  made,  either  the 
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university  will  be  overwhelmed  with  the  grammar 
school,  or  a separate  establishment,  under  one  ov 
more  ushers,  for  its  lower  classes,  will  be  advisable, 
at  a mile  or  two  distant  from  the  general  one,  where 
too  may  be  exercised  the  stricter  government  neces- 
sary for  young  boys,  but  unsuitable  for  youths  ar- 
rived at  years  of  discretion. 

The  considerations  which  have  governed  the 
specification  of  languages  to  be  taught  bv  the  pro- 
fessor of  modern  languages  were,  that  the  French 
is  the  language  of  general  intercourse  among  na 
tions,  and  as  a depository  of  human  science,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  language,  living  or  dead: 
that  the  Spanish  is  highly  interesting  to  us,  as  the 
language  spoken  by  so  great  a portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  continents,  with  whom  we  shall 
probably  have  great  intercourse  ere  long,  and  is 
that  also  in  which  is  written  the  greater  part  of  the 
earlier  history  of  America:  the  Italian  abounds  with 
works  of  very  superior  order,  valuable  for  their 
matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of 
the  finest  taste  in  style  and  composition;  and  the 
German  now  stands  in  a line  with  that  of  the  most 
learned  nations  in  richness  of  erudition  and  advance 
in  the  sciences.  It  is  too  of  common  descent  with 
the  language  of  our  own  country,  a branch  of  the 
same  original  Gothic  stock,  and  furnishes  valuable 
illustrations  for  us.  But  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
Anglo  Saxon  is  of  peculiar  value.  We  have  placed 
it  among  the  modern  languages,  because  it  is  in 
fact  that  which  we  speak,  in  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  have  knowledge  of  it.  It  has  been  un- 
dergoing, with  time,  those  gradual  changes  which 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  have  experienced; 
and  even  now  needs  only  to  be  printed  in  the  modern 
character  and  orthography  to  be  intelligible,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  an  English  reader.  It  has 
this  value,  too,  above  the  Greek  and  Latin,  that, 
while  it  gives  the  radix  of  the  mass  of  our  language, 
they  explain  its  innovations  only.  Obvious  proofs 
of  this  have  been  presented  to  the  modern  reader 
in  the  disquisitions  of  Horn  Tooke,  and  Fortescue 
Aland  has  well  explained  the  great  instruction 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  towards  a full  under- 
standing of  our  ancient  common  law,  on  which,  as 
a stock,  our  whole  system  of  law  is  engrafted.  It 
will  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  an  historical 
review  of  our  language,  thro’  all  its  successive 
changes  to  the  present  day;  will  constitute  the 
foundation  of  that  critical  instruction  in  it  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  a seminary  of  general  learning, 
and  thus  reward  amply  the  few  weeks  of  attention, 
which  would  alone  be  requisite  for  its  attainment; 
a language  already  fraught  with  all  the  eminent 
science  of  our  parent  country,  the  future  vehicle  of 
whatever  we  may  ourselves  achieve,  and  destined 
to  occupy  so  much  space  on  the  globe,  claims  dis- 
tinguished attention  in  American  education. 

Medicine,  where  fully  taught,  is  usually  subdivid- 
ed into  several  professorships,  but  this  cannot  well 
be  without  the  accessory  of  an  hospital,  where  the 
student  can  have  the  benefit  of  attending  clinical 
lectures,  and  of  assisting  at  operations  of  surgery. 
With  this  accessory,  the  seat  of  our  university  is 
not  yet  prepared,  either  by  its  population,  or  by  the 
numbers  of  poor  who  would  leave  their  own  houses, 
and  accept  of  the  charities  of  an  hospital.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  we  propose  but  a single  professor 
for  both  medicine  and  anatomy.  By  him  the  ele- 
ments of  medical  science  may  be  taught,  with  a his 
tory  and  explanations  of  all  its  successive  theories, 
from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day:  and  anatomy 
may  be  fully  treated.  Vegetable  pharmacy  will 
make  a part  of  the  botanical  course,  and  mineral 


and  chemical  pharmacy  of  those  of  mineralogy  and 
chemistry.  This  degree  of  medical  information  is 


nd 

istry.  Hus  degr*e  of  medical  information  is 
such  as  the  mass  of  scientific  students  would  wish 
to  possess,  as  enabling  them,  in  their  course  through 
life,  to  estimate  with  satisfaction  the  extent  and 
limits  of  the  aid  to  human  life  and  health,  which 
they  may  understanding^  expect  from  that  art:  and 
it  constitutes  such  a foundation  for  ihose  intended 
for  the  profession,  that  the  finishing  course  of  prac- 
tice at  the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  and  at  the  opera- 
tions of  surgery  in  a hospital,  can  neither  he  long 
nor  expensive.  To  seek  this  finishing  elsewhere, 
must  therefore  be  submitted  to  for  a while. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  places  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal 
footing,  with  the  jealousies  of  the  different  sects  in 
guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment  and  sur- 
prise, and  with  the  sentiments  of  ihe  legislature  in 
favor  of  freedom  of  religion,  manifested  on  former 
occasions,  we  have  proposed  no  professor  of  divi- 
nity; and  the  rather  as  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  supreme  ruler  of 
the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obligations  liiese  infer, 
will  be  within  the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethic- ; 
to  which  adding  the  developements  of  these  moral 
obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin,  a basis  will  be  former!  common  to  all  sects. 
Proceeding  thus  far  without  offence  to  the  constitu- 
tion, we  have  thought  it  proper  at  this  point,  to 
leave  every  sect  to  provide  as  they  think  fittest,  the 
means  of  further  instruction  in  their  own  peculiar 
tenets. 

We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  after  declaring 
by  law  that  certain  sciences  shall  be  taught  in  the 
university,  fixing  the  number  of  professors  they  re- 
quire, which  we  think  should,  at  present,  be  ten, 
limiting  (except  as  to  the  professors  who  shall  be 
first  engaged  in  each  branch)  a maximum  for  their 
salaries  (which  should  be  a certain,  but  moderate 
subsistence,  to  be  made  up  by  liberal  tuition  fees, 
as  an  excitement  to  assiduity)  it  will  be  best  to  leave 
to  the  discretion  of  the  visitors  the  grouping  of 
these  sciences  together,  according  to  the  accidental 
qualifications  of  the  professors;  and  the  introdtic 
tion  also  of  other  branches  of  science,  when  enabled 
by  private  donations,  or  by  public  provision,  and 
called  for  by  the  increase  of  population,  or  other 
change  of  circumstances;  to  establish  beginnings  in 
short,  to  be  developed  by  time,  as  these  who  come 
after  us  shall  find  expedient.  They  will  be  more 
advanced  than  we  are  in  science  and  in  useful  arts, 
and  will  know  best  what  will  suit  the  circumstances 
of  their  day. 

We  have  proposed  no  formal  provision  for  the 
gymnastics  of  the  school,  although  a proper  object 
of  attention  for  every  institution  of  youth.  These 
exercises  with  ancient  nations,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  education  of  their  youth. — Their 
arms  and  mode  of  warfare  rendered  them  severe  in 
the  extreme;  ours,  on  the  same  correct  principle, 
should  be  adapted  to  our  arms  and  warf  .re;  and 
the  manual  exercise,  military  manoeuvres,  and 
tactics  generally,  should  be  the  frequent  exercises 
of  the  students,  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  It  is 
at  that  age  of  aptness,  docility  and  emulation  of  the 
practices  of  manhood,  that  such  things  are  soonest 
learnt,  and  longest  remembered.  The  use  of  tools 
too  in  tiie  manual  arts  is  Worthy  of  encouragement, 
by  facilitating  to  such  as  choose  it  an  admission 
into  the  neighboring  workshops.  To  these  should 
be  added  the  arts  which  embellish  life,  dancing, 
music,  and  drawing;  the  last  more  especially,  as  arv 
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important  p*rt  of  military  education.  These  in 
nocent  arts  furnish  amusement  and  happiness  to 
those  who,  having  time  on  their  hands,  might  less 
inoffensively  employ  it.  Ne  ding,  at  the  same  time, 
no  regular  incorporation  with  the  institution,  they 
may  be  left  to  accessory  teachers,  who  will  be  paid 
by  the  individuals  employing  them,  the  university 
only  providing  proper  apartments  for  their  exercise. 

The  5th  duty  prescribed  to  the  commissioners  is 
to  propose  such  general  provisions  as  may  be  pro- 
perly enacted  by  the  legislature,  for  the  better  or- 
g.n  z ng  and  governing  the  university. 

In  the  education  of  youth,  provision  is  to  be  made 
for,  1,  tuition,  2,  diet,  3,  lodging,  4,  government 
and  5,  honorary  exci  ements.  The  1st  of  these  con- 
stitutes the  proper  functions  of  the  professors:  2, 
the  dieting  of  the  students  should  be  left  to  private 
boarding  houses  of  their  own  choice,  and  at  their 
own  expense,  to  be  regulated  by  the  visitors  from 
time  to  time,  the  house  only  being  provided  by  the 
university  within  its  own  precincts,  and  thereby  of 
course  subjected  to  the  general  regimen,  moral  or 
sumptuary,  which  they  shall  prescribe:  3,  they 
should  be  lodged  in  dormitories,  making  a part  of 
the  general  system  of  buildings:  4,  the  best  mode 
of  government  for  youth,  in  large  collections,  is 
certainly  a desideratum  not  yet  attained  with  us. 
It  may  will  be  questioned  whether  fear,  after  a cer- 
tain age,  is  the  motive  to  which  we  should  have 
ordinary  recourse.  The  human  character  is  suscepti- 
ble of  other  incitements  to  correct  conduct,  more 
worthy  of  employ,  and  of  better  effect.  Pride  of 
character,  laudable  ambition,  and  moral  dispositions 
are  innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that 
lively  age;  and  when  strengthened  by  habitual  ap- 
peal and  exercise,  have  a happier  effect  on  future 
character  than  the  degrading  motive  of  fear. — 
Hardening  them  to  disgrace,  to  corporal  punish- 
ments. and  servile  humiliations,  cannot  be  the  best 
process  for  producing  erect  character.  The  affec- 
tionate deportment  between  father  and  son  offers 
in  truth  the  best  example  for  that  of  tutor  and  pupil; 
and  the  experience  and  practice  of  * other  countries, 
in  this  respect,  may  be  worthy  of  enquiry  and  con 
sideration  with  us.  It  will  be  then  for  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  visitors  to  devise  and  perfect 
a proper  system  of  government,  which,  if  it  be  found- 
ed in  reason  and  comity,  will  be  more  likely  to 
nourish,  in  the  minds  of  our  youth,  the  combined 
spirit  of  order  and  self  respect,  so  congenial  with 
our  political  institutions,  and  so  important  to  be 
woven  into  the  American  character:  5,  what  quail 
fications  shall  be  required  to  entitle  to  entrance  into 
the  university,  the  arrangement  of  the  days  and 
hours  of  lecturing  for  the  different  schools,  so  as  to 
facilitate  to  the  students  the  circle  of  attendance 
on  them;  the  establishment  of  periodical  and  public 
examinations,  the  premiums  to  be  given  for  distin- 
guished merit:  whether  honorary  degrees  shall  be 
conferred,  and  by  what  appellations;  whether  the 
title  to  these  shall  depend  on  the  time  the  candidate 
lias  been  at  the  university,  or  where  nature  has  given 
a greater  share  of  understanding,  attention  and  ap- 
plication; whether  he  shall  not  be  allowed  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  these  endowments,  with 
other  minor  items  of  government,  we  are  of  opinion 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  visitors;  and  the  statute 
under  which  we  act,  having  provided  for  the  ap 

*A  police  exercised  by  the  students  themselves, 
under  proper  direction,  has  been  tried  with  success 
in  some  countries,  and  the  rather,  as  forming  them 
for  initiation  into  the  duties  and  practices  of  civil 
life. 


poimment  of  these,  we  think  they  should  moreover 
be  charged  with. 

The  erection,  preservation,  and  repair  of  the  build- 
ings,  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  appurtenances, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  university  generally; 
That  they  should  have  power  to  appoint  a burser, 
employ  a proctor,  and  all  other  necessary  agents: 
To  appoint  and  remove  professors,  two  thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  visitors  voting  for  the  reniov  d: 
To  prescribe  their  duties,  and  the-course  of  educa- 
tion, in  conformity  with  the  law: 

To  establish  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land: 

To  regulate  the  tuition  fees,  and  the  rent  of  the 
dormitories  they  occupy: 

To  prescribe  and  control  the  duties  and  proceedings 
of  all  officers,  servants  and  oihr  rs  with  respect 
to  the  buddings,  lands,  appurtenances  and  other 
property  and  interests  of  the  universitr: 

To  draw  from  the  literary  fund  such  monies  as  are 
by  law  charged  on  it  for  this  institution;  and  in 
general 

To  direct  and  do  all  matters  and  things  which,  not 
being  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  to 
them  shall  seem  most  expedient  for  promoting 
the  purposes  of  the  said  institution;  which  several 
functions  they  should  be  free  to  exercise  in  the 
form  of  by-laws,  rules,  resolutions,  orders,  instruc- 
tions or  otherwise,  as  they  should  d*em  proner. 
That  they  should  have  two  stated  meetings  in’the 
year,  and  occasional  meetings  at  such  times  as  they 
should  appoint,  or  on  a special  call  with  such  notice 
as  themselves  shall  prescribe  by  a general  rule; 
which  meeting  should  be  at  the  university,  a ma- 
jority of  them  constituting  a quorum  for  business; 
and  that  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  a member, 
or  on  his  removal  by  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  literary  fund,  or  the  executive  or  such  other 
authority  as  the  legislature  shall  think  best,  such 
president  and  directors,  or  the  executive,  or  other 
authority,  should  appoint  a successor. 

That  the  said  visitors  should  appoint  one  of  their 
own  body  to  be  rector,  and  with  him  be  a body  cor- 
porate, under  the  style  and  title  of  the  rector  and 
visitors  of  the  university  of  Virginia,  with  the  right, 
as  such,  to  use  a common  seal;  that  they  should  have 
capacity  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all  courts  of 
justice,  and  in  all  cases  interesting  to  the  university, 
which  may  be  the  subjects  of  legal  cognizance  and 
jurisdiction:  which  pleas  should  not  abate  by  the 
determination  of  their  office,  but  should  stand 
revived  in  the  name  of  their  successors,  and  they 
should  be  capable,  in  law,  and  in  trust  for  the  uni- 
versity, of  receiving  subscriptions  and  donations, 
real  and  personal,  as  well  from  bodies  corporate,  or 
persons  associated,  as  from  private  individuals. 

And  that  the  said  rector  and  visitors  should  at 
all  times  conform  to  such  laws  as  the  legislature 
may  from  time  to  time  think  proper  to  enact  for 
their  government;  and  the  said  university  should,  in 
all  things,  and  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  legislature. 

And  lastly,  the  commissioners  report  to  the  legis- 
lature the  following  conditional  offers  to  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  university: 

On  the  condition  that  Lexington  or  its  vicinity 
shall  he  selected  as  the  site  for  the  university,  and 
that  the  same  be  permanently  established  there, 
within  two  years  of  the  date,  John  Robinson,  of 
Rockbridge  county,  has  executed  a deed  to  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  to 
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take  -ff-ct  At:. is  death, for  the  following  tracts  of 
land,  to  wit: 

400  acres  on  the  north  fork  of  the  James  river, 
known  by  the  name  of  Hart’s  bottom,  purchased  of 
the  late  gen.  Bov.yer. 

171  acres  adjoining  the  same,  purchased  of 
Jam^s  Griggsby. 

203  acre-  joining  the  last  mentioned  tract,  pur 
chased  of  Wm  Paxton. 

112  a'-res  lying  on  the  North  river,  above  ihe 
lands  of  Ar‘!iur  Glasgow,  conveyed  to  him  by  Wm. 
I’ax  on’s  heirs 

500  arr-s  joining  the  lands  of  Arthur  Glasgow, 
Benj  min  Cam:»den  and  David  Edmondson. 

545  acres  lying  in  Pryor’s  gap,  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  heirs  of  William  Paxton,  deceased. 

260  acr  s lying  in  Childer’s  gap,  purchased  of 
Wm.  Mitch  el. 

300  acres  lying  also  in  Childer’s  gap,  purchased 
of  Nicholas  Jones. 

500  acres  lying  on  Buffalo,  joining  the  lands  of 
James  Johnston. 

340  acres  on  the  Cov/pasture  river,  conveyed  to 
him  by  Geo.  Ja  .es  Breckinridge:  Reserving  the 
right  of  selling  the  two  last  mentioned  tvacis  and 
co  verting  them  in  to  other  lands  contiguous  to 
Hart’s  bottom,  for  the  benefit  of  the  university: 
alsd  the  whole  of  his  slaves,  amounting  to  57  i 
number:  one  iot  of  tweenty  two  acres  joining  the 
town  of  Lexington,  o nass,  imine  liat  ely  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  university,  together  with  all  the 
personal  estate  of  every  kind,  subject  only  to  the 
payment  of  bis  debts  and  fulfilment  of  his  contracts. 

It  has  not  escaped  *he  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners, that  the  deed  referred  to  is  insufficient  to 
pass  the  estate  in  the  lands  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
and  may  be  otherwise  defective;  but  if  necessary, 
this  defect  may  be  remedied  before  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  which  the  commissioners  are  ad 
vised  will  be  done. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Washington  college 
have  also  proposed  to  transfer  the  whole  of  their 
funds,  viz.  100  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  James  ri 
ver  company,  31  cres  of  land  on  which  all  the 
buildings  s'and,  their  philosophical  apparatus,  their 
expected  interest  in  the  funds  of  the  Cincinnati 
society;  the  libraries  of  the  Graham  and  Washing 


land',  of  the  buildings,  and  other  works  done,  and 
for  existing  contrac  s.  For  the  conditional  trans- 
fer of  these  to  the  president-  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund,  a regular  power,  signed  by  the  sub- 
scriber* and  founders  of  the  college  generally,  has 
b'?n  given  to  its  visitors  and  proctor,  .nd  a d<  ed, 
conveying  tlu  sa:<>  property,  accoi  dir  j,  to  he  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  has  been 
duly  executed  by  the  said  nroctor,  and  acknow- 
ledged for  record  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  court  of  Albemarle. 

Signed  a:  d certified  by  the  members  present. 


each  in  his  proper  hand 
August.  1818. 

Tit:  J jf'trson , 

Creed  Taylor , 

Peter  Randolph, 

If  m.  Brokenbrovgh , 
Archd.  Rutherford , 
Archd.  Stuart , 

Ju's  Breckenridge, 
Henry  E.  Watkins 
James  jyjadison , 

Anni stead  T.  JMason, 
Hugh  Ho  mes , 


writing,  this  4th  day  of 

Phil.  C.  Pendleton, 
Spencer  Roane, 

John  J\f.  C.  Taylor , 

./.  C Jackson , 

Thomas  Wilson, 

Phil  Slaughter, 

Wm.  If  Cabell, 

A 'at  H Claiborne , 

Wm  A.  G.  Dade , 

William  Jones. 


The  following  is  a copy  of  an  act,  considered  of 
great  importance  to  Virginia,  by  the  friends  of  sci- 
ence in  that  state,  which  has  just  passed  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia: 

An  Act  establishing  an  University. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia , 
That  the  conveyance  of  the  lands  and  other  pro- 
perty appertaining  to  the  central  college,  in  the 
county  of  Albemarle,  which  has  been  executed  by 
the  proctor  thereof,  under  authority  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  founders,  to  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  literary  fund,  is  hereby  accepted,  for 
the  use,  and  on  the  conditions  in  the  said  deed  of 
conveyance  expressed. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  established, 
on  the  site  provided  for  the  said  college,  an  uni- 
versity, to  be  called  “77ie  University  of  Virginia f* 
that  it  shall  be  under  the  government  of  seven  visi- 
tors, to  be  appointed  forthwith  by  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  council,  notifying  thereof  the 
| persons  so  appointed,  and  prescribing  to  them  a 
ton  societies;  and  §3000  in  cash,  on  condition  that  j day  for  their  first  meeting  at  the  said  university, 
a resonable  provisi  n be  made  for  the  present  pro- 1 with  supplementary  instructions  for  procuring 


fessors.  A subscription  had  also  been  offered  by 
the  people  of  Lexington  and  its  vicinity,  amounting 
to  §17,878,  ail  which  will  appear  from  the  deed 
and  other  documen  s,  reference  thereto  being  had. 

In  this  case  also,  it  has  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  commissioners,  that  questions  may  arise  as 
to  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  above 
transfers. 

On  the  condition  that  the  Central  college  shall 
be  made  the  site  of  the  univerty,  its  whole  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal  in  possession  or  in  action,  is 
off  red.  This  consists  of  a parcel  of  land  of  47 
acres,  whereon  the  buildings  of  the  college  are 
begun,  one  pavilion  and  its  appendix  of  dormito- 
ries being  already  f r advanced,  and  with  one  other 


meeting  subsequently,  in  the  event  of  failure  at 
the  time  first  appointed. 

The  said  visitors,  or  so  many  of  them  as,  being  a 
majority,  shall  attend,  shall  appoint  a rector,  of 
their  own  body,  to  preside  at  their  meetings,  and 
! a secretary  to  record,  attest,  and  preserve  their 
proceeding’s,  and  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  property  conveyed  as  aforesaid; 
shall  make  an  inventory  of  the  same,  specifying  the 
items  whereof  it  consists;  shall  notice  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  already  made,  and  those 
which  are  in  progress;  shall  take  measures  for  their 
completion;  and  for  the  addition  of  such  others, 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  the  said  university  shall  be  taught  the  Latin, 


pavilion,  and  equalannexation  of  dormitories, being  I Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages;  French,  Spanish, 
expected  to  be  completed  buring  the  present  sea- , Italian,  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon;  the  different 
son  of  another  parcel  of  153  acres  near  the  for-  branches  of  mathematics,  pure  and  physical;  natu- 
mer,  and  including  a considerable  eminence  very  ! ra]  philosophy;  the  principles  of  agriculture;  che- 
favorable  for  the^erect  on^of  a future  obs.erva.ory;  of,  rnistry;  mineralogy,  including  geology;  botany;  zoo- 
logy; anatomy;  medicine;  civil  government;  politi- 
cal economy;  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  muni- 


thepr  reeds  of  he  sdeof  wo  globes,  amounting  to! 

§3280  36  cents;  and  of  a subscription  on  papers 

in  hand,  besides  what  is  on  outstanding  paper  ofj  cipal  law;  "history;  ideology;  general  grammar; 
unknown  amount,  not  yet  returned;  out  of  these  | elhics:  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres;  which  branches 
sums  are  to  be  taken,  however,  the  costs  of  the  > of  science  shall  be  so  distributed,  and  under  so  many 
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professors,  not  exceeding  ten,  as  the  visitors  shall 
think  proper  and  expedient. 

Each  professor  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
apartments  and  accommodations  provided  for  him; 
and  those  first  employed  such  standing  salary  as  the 
visitors  shall  think  proper  and  sufficient,  and  their 
successors  such  standing  salary,  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  as  the  visitors  shall  think  proper 
and  sufficient;  with  such  tuition  fees  from  each 
student,  as  the  visitors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  es- 
tablish. 

The  said  visitors  shall  be  charged  with  the  erect- 
ion, preservation,  and  repair  of  the  buildings;  the 
care  of  the  grounds  and  appurtenances,  and  of  the 
interests  of  the  university  generally:  they  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a bursar,  employ  a proctor,  and 
all  other  necessary  agents;  to  appoint  and  remove 
professors,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  visit- 
ors voting  for  the  removal;  to  prescribe  their  du- 
ties, and  the  course  of  education,  in  conformity 
with  the  law;  to  establish  rules  for  the  government 
and  discipline  of  the  students,  not  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  land;  to  regulate  the  tuition  fees,  and 
the  rent  of  the  dormitories  occupied;  to  prescribe 
and  control  the  duties  and  proceedings  of  all  offi- 
cers, servants,  and  others,  with  respect  to  the  build- 
ings, lands,  appurtenances,  and  other  property, 
and  interests  of  the  university;  to  draw  from  the 
literary  fund  such  monies  as  are  by  law  charged  on 
it  for  this  institution;  and,  in  general,  to  direct 
and  do  all  matters  and  things  which,  not  being  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  the  land,  to  them  shall 
seem  most  expedient  for  promoting  the  purposes 
of  the  said  institution;  which  several  functions  they 
shall  be  free  to  exercise  in  the  form  of  by  laws, 
rules,  resolutions,  orders,  instructions,  or  other- 
wise, as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

They  shall  have  two  stated  meetings  in  every 
year,  to  wit:  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  and  Oc- 
tober, and  occasional  meetings  at  such  other  times 
as  they  shall  appoint,  or  on  a special  call,  with  such 
notice  as  themselves  shall  prescribe  by  a general 
rule;  which  meetings  shall  be  at  the  university,  a 
majority  of  them  constituting  a quorum  for  busi- 
ness; and  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  a member, 
«r  failure  to  act  for  the  space  of  one  year,  or  on  his 
removal  out  of  the  commonwealth,  or  by  the  go- 
vernor, with  the  advice  of  council,  the  governor, 
with  like  advice,  shall  appoint  a successor. 

The  said  proctor  and  visitors  shall  be  a body  cor- 
porate, under  the  style  and  title  of  « The  Rector 
and  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia;”  with 
the  right,  as  such,  to  use  the  common  seal.  They 
shall  have  capacity  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  and  in  all  cases  interesting  to  the 
university,  which  may  be  subjects  of  legal  cogni- 
zance and  jurisdiction;  which  pleas  shall  not  abate 
by  the  determination  of  their  office,  but  shall  stand 
revived  in  the  name  of  their  successors;  and  they 
shall  be  capable  in  law,  and  in  trust  for  the  univer- 
sity, of  receiving  subscriptions  and  donations,  real 
and  personal,  as  well  from  bodies  corporate,  or  per- 
sons associated,  as  from  private  individuals. 

And  the  said  rectors  and  visitors  shall,  at  all 
times,  conform  to  such  laws  as  the  legislature  may, 
from  time  to  time,  think  proper  to  enact  for  their 
government;  and  the  said  university  shall,  in  all 
things  and  at  all  times,  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  legislature.  And  the  said  rector  and  visitors  of 
the  university  of  Virginia,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  required  to  make  report,  annually,  to  the 
president  and  directors  of  the  Literary  Fund,  (to  be  1 
laid  before  the  legislature  at  their  next  succeeding! 
session,)  embracing  a full  account  of  the  disburse-! 


meats,  the  funds  on  hand,  and  a general  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  said  university. 

The  said  board  of  visitors,  or  a majority  thereof, 
by  nomination  of  the  board,  shall,  once  in  every 
year  at  least,  visit  the  said  university;  enquire  into 
the  proceedings  and  practices  thereat;  examine 
the  progress  of  the  students;  and  give  to  those  who 
excel  in  any  branch  of  science  there  taught,  such 
honorary  marks  and  testimonies  of  approbation,  as 
may  encourage  and  excite  to  industry  and  emula- 
tion. 

On  every  29th  day  of  February,  or,  if  that  be  Sun- 
day, then  on  the  next  or  earliest  day  thereafter,  on 
which  a meeting  can  be  effected,  the  governor  and 
council  shall  be  in  session,  and  shall  appoint  visi- 
tors cf  the  said  university,  either  the  same  or  oth- 
ers, at  their  discretion,  to  serve  until  the  29th  day 
of  February  next  ensuing,  duly  and  timely  noti- 
fying to  them  their  appointment,  and  prescribing  a 
day  for  their  first  meeting  at  the  university;  after 
which,  their  meetings,  stated  and  occasional,  shall 
be  as  herein  before  provided:  Provided , That  no- 
thing in  this  act  contained  shall  suspend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  visitors  of  the  said  Central  College 
of  Albemarle;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  objects  of  the  said  institution,  they  shall  be  au- 
thorized, under  control  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, to  continue  the  exercises  of  their  functions,  and 
fulfil  those  of  their  successors  until  the  first  actual 
meeting  of  their  said  successors. 

And  be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  additional  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  education  of  the  poor, 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Literary  Fund,  in  aid  of 
the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  to  that  object,  and 
to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the  same 
conditions  in  all  respects,  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  “An  act  appropri- 
ating part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  passed  the  21st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1818. 

This  act  .shall  commence,  and  be  in  force,  from 
and  after  the  passing  thereof. 


Legislature  of  Ohio. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  Senate , 

and  House  of  Representatives,- 
Among  the  measures  which  I have  heretofore 
recommended  to  the  legislature,  for  their  conside- 
ration, and  on  which  they  have  not  acted,  a good 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation,  has 
been  considered  first  in  importance. 

Time,  and  further  reflection  have  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinions  I have  before  communicated;  and 
from  a sense  of  duty  to  the  state,  I must  again  re- 
commend the  subject  to  your  attention.  Surely,  no- 
thing can  be  more  important  than  information,  to 
the  citizens  of  a government,  free,  as  ours  is.  In- 
deed, I feel  convinced  a perpetuation  of  the  free- 
dom we  now  possess,  greatly  depends  on  the  means 
which  may  be  used,  under  Providence,  to  produce 
that  state  of  general  information,  which  will  enable 
the  people  to  appreciate  the  liberty  they  enjoy. 
From  mv  own  observation,  I am  fully  convinced,  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt,  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  a system  for  the  establish- 
ment of  elementary  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
In  the  first  settlement  of  a country  like  ours,  the 
labours  necessary  to  clear  the  Lands,  and  produce 
the  means  of  subsistence,  prevent,  in  a great  meas- 
ure those,  who  are  thus  employed,  from  giving  to 
their  children,  even  a common  education.  The 
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more  wealthy  citizens,  who  possess  the  means,  will 
educate  their  children,  while  those  of  the  poorer 
class,  whose  parents  have  not  the  means  in  their 
power,  yet  by  their  labor  are  greatly  promoting  the 


deed  I rear  it  may  be  found  impracticable  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  answer  public  expectation. 
The  great  difficulty  experienced  by  the  people  in 
payment,  and  the  collectors  and  treasurer  of  the 


prosperity  of  the  state,  will  be  brought  up  in  a state  state  in  the  receipt  of  the  public  taxes  of  the  state, 
of  comparative  ignorance,  unable  to  manage,  with  I makes  it  in  my  opinion  absolutely  necessary,  that 


propriety,  their  private  concerns,  much  less  to  take  the  legislature  should  designate  by  law  what  shall 
any  part*  in  the  management  of  public  affairs:  and  j be  received  by  the  collectors  of  public  money  in 
what  is  still  more  to  be  lamented,  unacquainted  with  J payment  of  state  and  county  taxes.  Whether  the 
those  religious  and  moral  precepts  and  principles,  j establishment  of  a state  bank,  which  should  be  corn- 
wit  hout  which  they  cannot  be  good  citizens.  1 am  I posed  of  such  banks  already  incorporated,  who 
fully  aware  that  all  cannot  be  learned;  receive  the  i might  be  willing  to  surrender  their  present  char- 
advantages  of  an  education  of  the  highest  order,  ters,  and  become  branches  of  a state  bank,  whose 
nor  is  this  necessary:  yet  I am  as  fully  convinced  it  j paper  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes,  may 
is  within  the  power  of  the  state  to  disseminate  age- 1 tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  now  felt,  time  alone 
neral  state  of  information;  which  will  be  productive  j can  determi  ne.  To  the  consideration  of  the  legis- 
of  the  best  effects.  The  wealthy  are  deeply  inter- 1 lature  I have  deemed  it  proper  to  submit  the  expe- 
ested  in  such  a state  of  things.  Information  and  the  1 diency  of  such  a measure.  The  great  responsibili- 
practice  of  moral  and  religious  principles  nevei-  fail  ty  now  placed  on  the  state  treasurer,  w hile  it  makes 
to  produce  order  and  secure  the  rights  of  property  j his  situation  a painful  one,  subjects  him  to  public 
in  society;  they,  therefore,  should  feel  a willingness  j censure  and  great  risk  in  the  receipts  of  public  nao- 
to  contribute  toward  effecting  objects  of  so  much  j ney.  Knowing  the  responsibility  of  his  situation, 
importance.  Information  is  common  stock,  or  na- , and  satisfied  with  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  I 
tional  wealth,  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  increased,  have  believed  the  public  interest  makes  it  my  duty, 
are  our  means  enlarged;  and  national  liberty  secur- 1 gentlemen,  to  request  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ed.  I avail  myself  of  this,  the  last  opportunity  of-  ■ ject  at  an  early  period  in  your  session,  and  to  re- 
fered  me,  of  recommending  to  your  serious  attention  | commend  that  the  salary  of  the  state  treasurer  be 
a subject  of  so  much  importance,  and  propose  for  j increased;  fully  persuaded  that  the  present  salary 
your  consideration,  gentlemen,  the  propriety  of  ap- 1 allowed  that  officer,  bears  no  proportion  to  the  du 
nnintine-  one  nerson  from  each  iudicial  circuit  of  the  I ties  and  responsibility  of  his  station. 

The  increasing  population  of  the  state,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  counties,  adds  proportiona- 
bly  to  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the  courts.  Im- 
pelled by  a sense  of  duty  to  the  judges,  I recom- 
mend to  your  consideration,  gentlemen,  the  pro- 
priety of  increasing  their  salaries  accordingly. 

From  the  communication  of  the  auditor,  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  finances  of  the 
state  are  in  a flourishing  condition.  On  the  10th  of 
December  last,  I submitted  to  the  legislature  a let- 
ter from  that  officer  suggesting  improvements  in 
the  revenue  system  of  the  state,  which  have  not 
been  adopted,  and  which  he  deems  necessary.  The 
improvements  suggested  in  that  letter  are  submit- 
ted to  your  consideration. 

The  Agriculture  and  Manufactures  of  the  state 
are  objects,  at  all  times,  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
general  assembly;  under  present  circumstances  the  / 
tied,  the  roads  will  be  so  much  the  more  used,  and  are  particularly  so.  A proper  attention  to  the  road* 


pointing  one  person  from  each  judicial  cir 
state,  who  together  shall  form  a board  for  school  pur- 
poses; and  who,  in  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  shall 
collect  such  information,  relative  to  the  school  funds 
of  the  state,  and  who  shall  lay  before  the  next  le- 
gislature such  a system  for  the  establishment  of  e- 
lementary  schools  throughout  the  state,  as  they  may 
be  enabled  to  devise  from  all  the  information  to  be 
obtained  on  the  subject. 

Next  to  a wrell  regulated  system  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  the  internal  improve- 
ments of  the  state  require  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature, especially  the  navigable  streams  and  pub- 
lic highways.  The  present  road  law  is  radically  de- 
fective. Having  in  former  communications  pointed  j 
out  some  of  its  defects,  and  having  had  no  reason 
for  changing  my  opinions  on  the  subject;  to  them, 

I beg  leave  to  refer  you,  with  one  additional  re- 
mark. As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set- 


will  require  repairs  accordingly;  it  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  sooner  they  are  made  to  be  durable, 
the  better.  I have  deemed  it  my  duty,  gentlemen, 
to  lay  before  you  copies  of  a letter  addressed  to  me, 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  relative  to  internal 
improvements,  together  with  my  answer,  and  a co- 
py of  the  map  of  the  state,  having  the  roads  deem- 
ed most  important  and  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  general  government,  paper,  (No.  1).  I have  ex- 
ercised my  best  j udgment  on  the  subject;  and  should 
the  legislature  approve  the  views  taken,  especially 
as  to  the  continuation  of  the  national  road  from 
Wheeling,  westwardly,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  making  this  road;  1 have 
no  doubt  whilst  the  interest  of  the  state  seem  to 
make  it  proper,  that  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  as  to  the  direction 
this  road  shall  take  through  the  state,  will  greatly 
influence  congress  in  its  location. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  country  will  claim  your  serious  attention.  The 
good  people  of  the  state  look  to  you,  gentlemen, 
for  such  remedy  as  may  be  within  your  power.  The 
obstacles  yoa  have  to  encounter  in  effecting  an  ob- 
je  :A'  so  much  importance  cannot  be  disguised;  in- 


and navigable  streams  of  the  state  are  the  best  mean  - 
of  promoting  the  former,  and  small  sums  as  premi- 
ums, to  those  who  excel,  would  be  productive  of 
good  effects.  The  continued  importation  of  foreign 
manufactured  articles  is  producing  the  worst  effects 
on  the  country.  To  this  cause,  and  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  maybe  attribu- 
ted in  a great  measure  the  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
money,  so  universally  felt  among  us. — When  we 
consider  the  great  abundance  of  the  raw  materials 
we  possess  to  manufacture  most  of  the  clothing  ne* 
cessary  for  our  comfort  and  convenience,  and  the 
state  of  improvement  of  our  own  manufactures,  it  is 
to  be.  deeply  regretted  that  our  fellow  citizens 
should  give  a preference  to  foreign  manufactured 
articles,  generally  inferior  to  those  we  can,  and  do 
make  of  the  same  kind  at  home;  the  result  must  be 
a state  of  dependence  and  embarrassment,  produc- 
ing the  worst  consequences  on  the  country.  1 am 
aware,  gentlemen,  that  you  cannot  at  once  control 
suc.h  a state  of  things,  yet  l fee)  fully  satisfied  by 
setting  an  example  yourselves  in  using  domestic 
apparel,  and  encouraging  by  such  means  as  in  your 
wisdom  may  be  best  calculated  to  produce  this  ef- 
fect, much  may  be  done.  I am  persuaded  your  ex- 
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ample  and  earnest  recommendation  would  be  great- 
ly regarded  by  our  fellow  citizens.  Some  of  our  sis- 
ter states  are  setting  an  example  worthy  of  imita- 
tion; and  I feel  a pleasure  in  referring  to  the  people 
of  the  states  of  New-York,  and  Massachusetts,  par- 
ticularly. The  means  adopted,  and  exertions  made 
to  ^ncourage  the  agriculture  and  domestic  manu- 
factures of  tnese  states,  whilst  they  are  highly  hon- 
orable to  our  fellow  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  ensure 
success  and  produce  the  most  happy  effects  on  the 
country,  if  generally  adopted.  Impressed  as  1 am 
on  this  subject,  X must  earnestly  recommend  it,  gen- 
tlemen, to  your  consideration. 

The  act  “to  authorize  tiie  establishment  of  poor 
houses,”  leaves  it  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
sioners to  purchase  land,  on  which  to  erect  a poor 
house.  The  advantage,  which  would  result  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  to  every  couhty  from  pur- 
chasing lands,  before  the  price  becomes  advanced, 
and  by  maintaining  the  poor  in  houses  erected  for 
that  purpose,  are  so  evident  as  in  my  opinion  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  purchase 
lands  with  the  least  delay.  The  present  mode  of 
maintainingthe  poor,  besides  the  extraordinary  ex- 
pense it  incurs,  is  not  calculated  to  ensure  to  them 
even  humane  treatment.  Put  off  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, their  food,  raiment,  and  treatment  must  be  pro- 
portionately wretched.  I therefore,  gentlemen, 
recommend  to  your  consideration  that  the  act  be  so 
amended  as  to  effect  the  objects  just  stated. 

During  the  late  war,  arms  were  delivered  over  to 
the  militia  of  Ohio,  by  the  general  government, 
which  were*  charged  to  account  of  the  state. — 
The  arms  thus  received  were,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, returned;  but  from  a variety  of  causes  re- 
ceipts were  not  taken  for  the  re -delivery  of  the  arms 
in  some  cases,  and  when  taken  were  kept  by  the 
person,  who  delivered  them.  Two  years  since,  l 
was  furnished  by  the  war  department,  with  an  ac- 
count from  which  it  appeared  the  state  was  charg- 
ed with  5999  stands  of  arms;  and  that  the  credits, 
although  all  the  arms  due  the  state  under  the  act 
of  1808  were  included,  were  such  as  to  leave  a bal- 
ance of  1443  stands  of  arms  against  the  state.  It 
was  proposed  to  the  executive  to  settle  this  account. 
On  examination  it  appeared,  to  be  inadmissible,  as 
I knew  the  arms  charged  were  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  state,  nor  could  I believe  that  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  individuals. — Orders  were  issued  to 
the  officers  of  militia  requiring  them  to  forward  all 
receipts,  and  other  evidences  of  the  delivery  of  arms 
to  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  Such  re- 
ceipts and  other  vouchers,  as  would  enable  me  to 
settle  the  account  were  received,  and  soon  after 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  1 considered  that 
the  interests  of  the  state  made  it  my  duty  to  go  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  closing  this  account 
with  the  executive  of  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  effected,  and  on  just  and  liberal  principles, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  papers'  marked  No.  2. 

The  state  is  now  entitled  to  arms  in  value  near 
$100,000,  which  may  be  received  as  soon  as  proper 
places  of  deposit  are  prepared.  1 have  directed  6 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  be  forwarded  to  the  s>ate,  of 
which,  as  yet,  only  2 have  been  received. 

I have  considered  it  my  duty,  since  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly,  to  attend  as  many  of 
the  musters  of  the  officers  as  practicable,  and  with 
the  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  examine  into 
the  state  of  discipline,  which  prevailed,  and  give 
every  aid  in  promoting  it.  I feel  great  satisfaction 
in  finding  a general  disposition  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  duties  evinced  by  the  officers  of  four- 
teen brigades,  which  were  reviewed.  And  I am 


persuaded  that  with  the  proper  encouragement  and 
attention  of  the  general  assembly,  we  should  have 
a militia  equal  to  any  in  the  nation.  That  part  of 
the  militia  law  which  provides  for  the  collection  of 
lines,  &, c.  will  require  your  attention.  Abuses  on 
the  part  of  the  collecting  officers,  are,  I fear,  too 
common,  and  it  becomes  my  duty,  gentlemen, 
from  representations  which  have  been  made  to  me, 
on  which  reliance  * ay  be  placed,  to  recommend 
this  subject  to  your  consideration. 

By  law  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral, to  attend  the  governor,  when  he  may  review 
the  militia  of  the  state,  but  no  provision  is  -made 
for  his  compensation  while  in  that  service.  The 
duties  in  his  office  have  greatly  increased  and  the 
salary  allowed  by  law  is  only  $200  annually. 
From  my  own  knowledge  this  salary  is  by  no  means 
an  adequate  compensation  for  the  duties  lie  is  re- 
quired to  perform.  I am  persuaded  that  the  gen- 
eral assembly  will  see  the  propriety  of  allowing 
additional  compensation  to  that  officer. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  account  of  arms  with  the 
United  States,  besides  the  arms  now  due  the  state, 
more  will  be  received  annually  under  the  act  of 
congress  of  1808,  for  arming  the  whole  body  of  the 
militia.  It  will  become  necessary  to  erect  an  ar- 
senal in  which  they  may  be  safely  deposited  and 
kept,  and  perhaps  no  better  situation  can  be  se- 
lected, than  Columbus  for  this  purpose.  The  of- 
fice of  quarter  master  general  of  the  state,  created 
at  the  last  session,  is  an  important  and  responsible 
one,  as  it  will  be  charged  with  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  arms  of  the  state;  no  compensation  is  allowed 
that  officer  by  law.  I have  deemed  it  proper  to 
suggest  for  your  consideration,  the  affixing  such  a 
salary  as  to  you  may  seem  just. 

The  treaty  of  last  year  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
within  Ohio,  has  been  so  amended  and  explained, 
as  I am  informed,  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  its 
ratification  by  the  president  and  senate.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  plan  proposed  relative  to  this 
territory,  in  my  message  of  the  10th  of  January 
last,  is  again  recommended  to  your  consideration. 
A line  has  been  run  under  the  direction  of  the 
surveyor  general,  from  which  a line  due  east  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Michigan,  intersects 
the  western  boundary  of  this  state  to  lake  Erie. 
The  paper  marked  No.  3.  contains  a plat  of  the 
lands  acquired  by  the  late  treaty,  and  exhibits  the 
line  above  mentioned,  and  the  line  run  last  year  as 
the  north  boundary  of  the  state  according  to  the 
constitution.  I have  believed  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
lay  this  information  before  you,  to  enable  you  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  contained  in  their  resolution  of 
Dec.  25,  1817,  Jacob  Lewis,  then  under  sentence 
pf  death,  in  Muskingum  county,  was  reprieved  until 
the  1st  Saturday  of  February,  1818.  In  the  mean 
time  the  act  entitled,  “an  act  to  provide  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  persons  that  may  be  reprieved  by 
the  governor”  was  passed  by  the  legislature.  The 
1st  section  of  this  act  points  out  the  manner  in 
which  the  executive  may  reprieve  conditionally. 
The  2d  section  authorizes  the  executive  to  confine 
in  the  penitentiary,  the  person  reprieved;  and  the 
third  section  provides  the  punishment,  in  case  of 
escapes,  &c.  The  constitution  authorizes  the  gov- 
ernor to  reprieve  or  pardon,  after  conviction.  Af- 
ter giving  the  subject  the  fullest  consideration  in 
my  power,  having  first  consulted  with  gentlemen 
of  talents  and  integrity,  I could  not  see  that  the 
>ower  of  reprieve  conditionally  was  given  to  the 
governor;  nor  could  I,  from  the  facts  exhibited;  to 
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lne,  pardon  the  criminal,  although  from  the  testi- 
mony, which  was  given  on  the  trial  as  exhibited  to 
me,  there  were  circumstances  which  ought  in  my 


table,  among  the  other  states  of  this  union,  are  the 
important  duties  to  you  committed;  and  I have  no 
doubt,  gentlemen,  but  the  zeal,  patriotism  and  ta- 
opinion  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  the  heinousness  jlents,  in  your  honorable  body  will  be  so  applied,  as 
of  the  offence:  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  to  answer  the  expectations  of  your  constituents,  in 
case,  T have  believed  it  my  duty  to  reprieve  the  the  very  responsible  station  in  which  they  have  pla- 
crinnnal  until  the  last  Wednesday  of  Dec.  1818,  jced  you.  Having  made  such  communications  to 


and  confine  him  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  be- 
fore recited  act,  in  a solitary  cell  in  the  penitentia- 
ry. 1 feel  full  confidence  that  1 have  in  this  case 
done  what  1 believed  to  be  my  duty;  but  if  1 have 
erred,  l have  the  consolation  to  know  it  has  been 
with  the  purest  motives,  and  on  the  side  of  mercy. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  calling 
your  attention  to  one  othersubject,  which  l sincerely 
hope  you  will  take  into  serious  consideration  and 
make  such  provisions  as  the  case  requires.  The 
immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  productive  of 
much  evil  in  society.  Need  I attempt,  gentlemen, 
to  prove  to  you  how  often  the  unhappy  mother, 
and  her  innocent  children  are  brought  to  poverty 
and  distress,  and  often,  to  an  untimely  grave,  by 
the  intemperance  of  the  more  unhappy,  and 
wretched  father?  Need  1 remind  you  of  the  riots 
and  litigation  which  have  their  origin  in  this  vice; 
and  is  there  not  good  ground  to  believe  that  many 
of  the  worst  crimes  against  society  have  their  ori- 
gin in  the  same  source? — Nothing  aids  mord  in  the 
practice  of  this  vice,  than  what  are  usually  called 
tippling  houses,  or  dram  shops;  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  putting  down  such  houses  would  have  the 
best  effects,  as  they  are  really  nuisances  in  society. 
In  addition  to  which  to  provide  againstthe  evils  re- 
ferred to  in  families,  would  it  not  be  proper  in  such 
cases,  as  might  require  it,  of  confirmed  drunkards, 
to  appoint  trustees,  or  guardians,  who  should  take 
charge  of  the  prop  rty,  and  manage  it  for  the  ben 
efit  of  the  wife  and  children. 

Feelings  of  gratitude,  in  which  I am  persuaded 
all  must  participate,  impel  me  to  notice  the  extra- 
ordinary blessings  of  Providence,  extended  to  our 
favored  nation.  Our  constitutions  have  secured  the 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  the  firm- 
est base.  Peace,  health  and  plenty  exist  through- 
out the  land;  and  our  great  and  important  national 
affairs  are  managed  with  wisdom  and  integrity,  com- 
manding approbation  at  home  and  respect  from  a- 
broad.  Whilst  we  unite  in  grateful  acknowledg- 
ing ts  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  for  the  bles- 
sings we  enjoy,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  have 
been  bought  with  a great  price.  The  sufferings 
of  our  forefathers,  their  blood  and  treasure,  shed 
and  expended  in  achieving  our  independence,  and 
establishing  the  liberty  we  enjoy,  should  never  be 
forgotten,  but  should  stimulate  us  to  preserve  in- 
violate, the  blessings  which,  under”  a kind  Provi- 
dence, they  have  handed  down  to  us.  It  cannot  be 
disguised,  that  our  form  of  government,  the  princi- 
ples it  inculcates,  the  happy  effects  it  produces,  are 
at  war  with,  and  a reproach  to  the  other  govern- 
m«nts  of  the  world.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
they  have  no  good  will  for  it,  or  wish  it  to  prosper. 
The  principles  of  republicanism,  established  by  the 
founders  of  our  republic,  should  be  cherished,  and 
every  approach  towards  aristocracy,  or  monarchy, 
should  be  resisted,  and  especially  by  the  immediate 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  have 
committed  the  guardianship  of  their  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. The  state  governments  are  the  pillars,  on 
which  the  great  national  fabric  must  rest,  and  rely 
for  support.  To  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  in- 
creasing population  of  the  state,  to  develope  its 
resources  a:1  ;1  bring  them  into  use,  to  watch  over 
its  liberties  and  to  give  it  a station  equally  respec- 
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you,  gentlemen,  as  my  duty  and  the  interests 
of  the  state  seemed  to  require,  I have  only  to 
take  my  leave  of  you.  About  to  separate  from 
gentlemen  with  many  of  whom,  I have  been  long 
associated  in  public  life,  and  from  whom  I have 
received  indulgence,  kindness,  and  respect, 
feelings  are  excited,  which  I shall  not  attempt 
to  express. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  mv  sincere  wishes,  that  a 
kind  Providence  may  preside  over,  and  direct  your 
deliberations  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  ex 
tend  its  blessings  to  you  individually. 

T.  WORTHINGTON. 

Columbus , Dec.  7,  1818. 

GOVERNOR  BROWN’S  SPEECH. 

On  the  14th  inst.  a joint  committee  of  both  hou- 
ses of  the  legislature  waited  on  governor  Brown, 
and  conducted  h m o the  representative’s  hall, 
when  the  oath  of  off.ce  being  administered,  he  de- 
livered the  following  speech: 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives , 

Under  various  and  sometimes  trying  circumstan- 
ces, the  free  governments,  in  the  United  States, 
have  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence, The  superior  security  and  prosperity  they 
afford,  are  now  evident  to  all  but  the  prejudiced 
admirers  of  monarchy  and  privileged  orders.  It  is 
surely  a subject  of  honest  pride,  that  our  nation  can 
exhibit  to  the  friends  of  the  rights  of  man,  a high 
degree  of  individual  liberty  combined  and  compa- 
tible, with  great  strength  in  the  government;  and 
that  the  fancy  of  the  philanthropist,  looking  into  fu- 
turity, may  feel  every  rational  assurance  of  the  du- 
rability of  this  splendid  work  of  our  statesmen, 
though  war  again  assail  us  from  abroad,  and  organi- 
zed faction  kindle  the  torch  of  discord  at  home. 
Among  the  greatest  improvements  which  philo- 
sophy has  afforded,  in  modern  times,  to  the  science: 
of  politics,  is  the  system  of  representative  legisla- 
ture, chosen  periodically  by  the  citizens  from  among 
themselves;  liable  to  the  same  public  services  and 
contributions;  equally  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  laws,  and  responsible  at  the  bar  of  public  o- 
pinion.  Such  assemblies,  under  order,  delibera- 
tion, and  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  resour- 
ces of  the  different  parts  of  a country,  offer  the 
fairest  promise  that  has  yet  been  devised  by  hu- 
man ingenuity,  of  a guard  against  oppression,  mo- 
narchy, or  convulsion;  a preservation  of  what  is  va- 
luable, with  a progressive  improvement  in  our  laws 
and  institutions,  suited  to  that  improving  change  in 
society  which  science  and  the  arts  produce;  and  our 
own  experience  and  that  of  others,  may  introduce, 
for  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  community. 

We  have  also  much  reason  for  congratulation,  in 
the  proof  of  the  utility  of  visiting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  and  laws  in  different  depart- 
ments; assigning  to  each  its  definite  powers  and  du  - 
ties; producing  a beautiful  regularity  without  inter 
ference  or  confusion,  preventing  usurpation,  and 
providing  responsibility. 

While  recognising  the  excellence  of  the  princi- 
ples which  form  the  base  of  our  constitution,  and 
laws  in  general,  it  would  be  arrogant  indeed  to  pre- 
tend that  we  have  attained  that  eminence  wis- 
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dom,  from  whence  we  can  look  down,  and  pro- 
nounce that  constitution  and  those  laws,  altogether 
faultless.  On  the  contrary,  vve  must  expect  expe- 
rience to  discover  some  defects,  to  detect  some  im- 
perfections, and  perceive  the  void  of  some  omis- 
sion; tor  all  wiiich  we  have  a remedy,  I count  it 
amongst  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
that  it  enables  the  people,  by  a peaceful  and  regu- 
lar process,  to  make  such  amendments,  as  time  may 
shew  are  necessary  and  expedient,  In  most  cases, 
tiie  amelioration  of  the  laws  is  still  more  easy. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  a spirit  so  liberal  as  that 
which  -appears  to  exist  among  our  citizens,  divest- 
ed of  a superstitious  dread  of  innovation  and  dispo- 
sed to  sanction  absurdity  because  of  a precedent. 
If  I have  rigidly  appreciated  this  spirit,  and  the 
real  progress  under  its  influence,  we  may  expect 
from  our  mingled  population  which  produces  an 
assemblage  of  manners,  tastes,  opinions,  habits  and 
pursuits,  from  su  many  states  and  nations,  a result 
favorable  to  improvement,  and  to  the  manners  and 
morals  of  society.  At  tile  same  time  the  mode  of 
your  organization,  in  two  separate  deliberative  bo- 
dies; and  the  solemn  pledge  representatives  are 
under,  that  reason  and  not.  passion, snail  actuate  their 
proceedings,  are  a sufficient  security  and  preven- 
tative against  the  reproach  Of  a capricious  instabili- 
ty in  our  laws  and  government. 

To  you,  fellow-citizens,  is  intrusted  the  high 
charge  of  legislation.  To  you,  we  all  look,  for  such 
laws  as  shall  protect  the  weakest  from  violence; 
shall  redress  tne  injured,  reward  industry,  by  the 
protection  of  property,  fix  the  just  ratio  ©f  taxes; 
and  make,  such  liberal  appropriations,  as  a well  di- 
gested, and  well  regulated  economy,  shall  dictate; 
which  snail  not  defeat  their  object,  by  their  parsi- 
mony; nor  disgrace  you  by  their  prodigality. 

The  state  looks  to  you  for  such  assistance,  as  lies 
in  your  power,  towards  extending  the  benefits  of 
education  and  knowledge;  the  glory  and  ultimate 
safety  of  republics.  In  your  fostering  care,  inge- 
nuity and  the  useful  arts  expect  encouragement. 
The  pious  expect  from  your  vigilance,  that  no  one 
shall  dare  disturb  their  adoration  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
way  that  the  conscience  of  each  shall  prefer.  In 
fine  every  one,  citizen  and  stranger,  whether  at- 
tempting to  better  his  worldly  condition,  or  seek- 
ing the  solace  of  religion,  against  tire  calamities,  of 
life,  relies  on  the  laws  for  liberty  to  pursue  his 
happiness  in  the  way  he  thinks  proper;  so  long  as 
he  shall  not  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  another. 

In  the  execution  of  your  duties,  it  will  not  es- 
cape your  observation,  that  since  the  formation  of 
our  state  government,  many  circumstances  have 
materially  changed  our  condition;  particularly  an 
increased  and  extended  cultivation  of  the  soil;  new 
manufactories;  augmented  commerce;  and  a popu- 
lation multiplied  beyond  the  dreams  of  the*  most 
sanguine  calculator. 

In  respect  to  that  highly  important  feature  of  our 
constitution,  the  judiciary  establishment,  important 
duties  devolve  on  the  legislature.  The  appoint- 
ment of  judges  of  the  courts  of  record  is  intrusted 
to  you;  and  it  were  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  so 
much  discretion  may  always  guide  your  choice, 
that  your  respective  powers  to  impeach  and  to  try, 
may  rarely  need  to  be  exercised  against  a judge. 
That  in  addition  to  purity  of  character,  wisdom,  and 
legal  acquirements  may  receive  due  attention  in 
your  selections:  so  shall  you  impart  additional  con- 
fidence in  the  government*  by  committing  the  expo- 
sition and  sentence  of  the  law,  to  a judiciary  of 
enlightened  capacity,  and  of  incorruptible  integ- 
rity# .. 


The  constitution  provides  for  a militia  force  for 
the  state;  for  so  much  of  that  as  shall  require  far- 
ther legislative  interference,  you  will  doubtless  pro- 
vide. 

The  fiscal  concerns,  and  their  administration  are, 
necessarily,  objects  of  annual  investigation  and  pro- 
vision, always  demanding  your  most  serious  consid- 
eration; and  all  the  financial  light,  which  your  uni*’ 
ted  knowledge  can  concentrate,  from  the  various 
parts  of  our  state  territory. 

The  present  will  probably  be  a session  of  so  great 
importance  and  expectation  as  to  require  your 
greatest  prudence,  and  most  judicious  discernment. 
A multiplied,  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  ren- 
ders some  alteration  in  the  laws  respecting  t}ie  ju- 
dicial tribunals  indispensable.  If  we  won  d raise 
the  character  of  our  state  by  increasing  industry, 
and  ou  resources,  it  seems  necessary  to  improve 
the  internal  communications;  and  open  a cheaper 
way  to  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  a large 
portion  of  our  fertile  country,  connected  with  this 
is  the  improvement  of  the  revenues,  now  threaten- 
ed with  some  embarrasment,  by  the  drain  of  specie, 
to  supply  mercantile  and  other  demands,  with  the 
consequent  deficiency  of  a circulating  medium,  in 
which  all  parts  of  the  community  place  equal  confi- 
dence. All  these  are  topics  that  will  probably  en. 
gage  your  early  attention. 

The  voice  of  the  people  has  called  me  to  the 
head  of  the  executive  department.  Having,  for 
several  years,  occupied  a high  station  in  the  com- 
monwealth, the  state  of  the  votes,  considering  the 
respectability  of  my  competitor,  is  such  as  seems  to 
say,  my  services  have  been  approved.  I hope 
therefore,  1 may  without  presumption,  indulge  a 
sentiment  of  self  approbation,  at  this  new  mark  of 
confidence.  The  heart  must  be  cold  and  misanthro- 
pic, indeed,  that  would  not  feel  some  exultation,  in 
such  a demonstration  of  public  esteem. 

An  election  to  the  chief  magistracy,  bespeaks  the 
hopes  of  the  people,  that  its  duties  will  be  discharg- 
ed, to  the  honor  of  the  state,  and  of  the  elected.  I 
stand  pledged  for  my  best  endeavors,  that,  in  me 
these  hopes  shall  not  be  altogether  disappointed. 
Yet  it  will. evidently  be  my  misfortune,  in  the  course 
of  my  term  of  service,  if  my  abilities  have  been 
overrated. 

The  honor  of  this  trust,  is  a powerful  incitement 
to  my  ambition  of  being  useful.  I will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  assuring  you  and  your  constituents 
through  you  of  my  grateful  sense  of  the  preference; 
and  refer  you  and  them  to  rny  future  conduct,  for 
proofs  of  my  sincerity. 

Literally  just  leaving  the  bench  to  assume  my 
new  station  there  may  be  subjects  immediately  de- 
manding your  attention,  with  which  my  judicial  vo- 
cations have  left  me  little  leisure  to  become  acquain- 
ted: of  all  such,  however,  I trust  my  predecessor 
has  informed  you,  so  faras  become  the  duty  of  the 
governor.  Such  information,  affecting  the  interest 
of  the  state,  as  shall  appear  to  me  important  for  you 
to  possess,  and  which  my  late  situation,  my  experi- 
ence and  observation  may  have  enabled  me  to  ac- 
quire, shall  be  the  subjects  of  future  communica- 
tions. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  perfect  unanimity  on. 
every  occasion,  in  so  large  an  assembly,  however 
devoted  its  members  may  be  to  the  public  welfare. 
Yet  suffer  me  to  anticipate  that  kind  of  harmony 
which  must  result  from  magnanimous  and  patriotic 
zeal,  enlarged  views,  and  public  virtue  in  your  coun- 
cils. Purity  of  intention  will  palliate  or  excuse 
our  errors;  but  a dereliction  of  correct  principles, 
in  public  service,  is  so  much  more  inexcusable 
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than  in  private  transactions  as  the  injury  is  more  ex-, 
tensive;  and  liable  to  involve,  in  its  effects,  the  inter- 
est and  happiness  of  many  more  individuals.  I con- 
fidently hope  that,  your  task  here  being  accomplish- 
ed, you  will  return  to  your  constituents,  approved 
and  applauded;  with  consciences  void  of  reproach: 
the  acknowledged  best  sources  of  consolation  and 
happinesss  here,  and  of  hope  for  hereafter,  from  the  j 
goodness  of  that  Almighty  Being,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  perfect  gratitude. 

GOV.  BROWN’S  MESSAGE. 

Felloiu-  Citizens  of  the  Senate , 

and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

The  principal  source  of  revenue,  to  the  state 
treasury  is  a tax  upon  land;  the  existing  laws,  relat- 
ing thereto*  are  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  as  regards  the  system  of  .assessment 
and  collection.  The  Auditor’s  and  Treasurer’s 
statements,  and  your  own  particular  observation,  1 
will  point  out  the  defects;  and  your  good  sense  will 
suggest  the  remedy.  In  a former  report,  the  Audi- 
tor has  recommended  to  lessen  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, by  suppressing  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
the  taxes  of  non-residents.  The  situation  of  the 
seat  of  government  renders  the  method,  there  pro- 
posed, very  feasible;  and  not  inconvenient  to  the 
non-resident  proprietors,  unless  within  the  Western 
Reserve,  which  may  form  an  exception. 

Another  source,  from  wlience  it  has  been  expect- 
ed to  derive  a grand  income  to  the  state,  is  a tax  on 
banks;  or  an  equivalent  in  the  stock  of  those  insti- 
tuteThe  former  great  profits  accruing  to 
stockholders,  in  this  state,  from  that  kind  of  in- 
vestment of  capital,  had  raised  tiie  hope,  that  the 
policy  adopted  in  this  respect,  would,  in  the  course 
of  a few  years,  relieve  the  landed  proprietors  from 
the  principal  part  of  the  expenses  of  government. 
These  hopes  and  expectations  now  threaten  to  be 
in  a great  measure,  delusive.  It  seems  now  too 
palpable  to  admit  of  a doubt,  that  the  banks,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  this  state,  and  our  neighborhood, 
availing  themselves  of  their  credit,  and  some  of  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments  during  the  late  war, 
have  expended  their  discounts,  beyond  the  length 
of  prudence,  and  made  issues  of  bank  notes  too 
excessive  for  their  stock  and  deposits  immediately 
to  redeem,  under  the  present  pressure:  while  the 
condition  of  our  part  of  the  country,  labouring  un- 
der an  inprovident  balance  of  trade,  together  with 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  larg’e  sums  paid 
for  public  lands,  forbid  the  rapid  collection  of  their 
loans,  unless  they  should  ruin  or  greatly  distress 
•their  customers.  The  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments furnished  a test,  which  some  of  the  very  nu- 
merous banking  associations  in  this  state  could  not 
withstand.  Many  more  will,  probably,  find  it  ne- 
cessary and  proper  to  close  their  concerns,  as  soon 
as  their  condition  shall  admit.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  public  will  experience  the  inconvenience  and 
distress,  that  follows  the  sudden  abstraction  from 
circulation,  of  so  great  a quantity  of  the  medium  of 
exchange.  The  constant  attendant,  on  such  e- 
vents,  is,  that  from  a lessened  confidence  in  paper 
credit,  individuals  will  eagerly  engross  the  precious 
metals,  and  by  hoarding  them  produce  an  artificial, 
in  addition  to  the  real  scarcity  of  coin.  For  these 
evils  time,  with  industry,  and  frugality,  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens,  will  furnish  a remedy;  which  will 
still  be  incomplete,  till  exportations  equivalent  to 
the  importations,  shall  produce  a commercial  equi- 
poise. There  would  be  a great  point  gained,  if  the 
legislature,  in  the  mean  time,  could  prevent  an  in- 
crease of  these  difficulties. 


The  most,  perhaps  the  only  proper  objects  of 
taxation,  are  property  and  income;  and  it  is  sub- 
mitted whether  ii  would  not  be  most  consistent  with 
justice  and  sound  policy,  in  the  present  posture  of 
affairs,  to  relinquish,  on  equitable  terms,  to  those 
banks  who  may  ask  it,  what  is  usually  called  the  bo- 
nus, substituting  a tax  on  their  real  estate  and  a 
j rate  on  their  dividend,  whereby  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  that  just  portion  of  the  public  burthens 
which  they  ought  to  ear,  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment that  protects  them,  and  to  which,  if  the  fore- 
going principle  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, bank  stock  being  productive  property. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  for  adopting  the 
above  measure,  I respectfully  offer,  for  your  con- 
sideration, whether  a bonus,  for  the  grant  or  ex- 
tension of  a charter,  be  not  an  expedient  mischie- 
vous in  its  nature,  incorrect  in  principle*,  and  if  di- 
vested of  sophistical  apparel,  a sale  of  an  indul- 
gence, unequal  in  its  operation,  and  a precedent 
tending  to  corruption. 

Since  the  incorporation  of  the  bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  present  law 
of  this  state  against  unauthorized  banking  compa- 
nies, that  institution  has  established,  without  ask- 
ing leave,  two  agencies,  or  branches,  organized  or 
acting  in  most  respects,  like  corporations  enacted 
within  our  sovereignty;  over  whose  charter,  and 
over  the  conduct  of  whose  officers,  we  have  no 
control;  whose  course  of  proceeding,  the  state  banks 
loudly  complain  cramps  the  operations,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  profits  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  impairs  die 
state  revenues  arising  from  these  sources.  The 
particular  circumstances  of  those  branches  have 
enabled  them  to  make  an  extraordinary  pressure 
on  the  other  banks,  which  generosity  might  pre- 
vent them  from  urging;  yet  justice  at  the  same  time 
requires  a fulfilment  of  just  and  legal  engagements; 
though  the  evidence  be  in  the  hands  of  rival  ban- 
kers, whose  competition  diminishes  the  profits  of 
the  debtor. 

It  cannot  fail  of  being  perceived  by  the  legisla- 
ture that,  this  control,  over  the  local  banks,  is  but 
one  specimen  of  the  po  *ers  of  that  gigantic  estab- 
lishment; and  of  the  actual  and  increasing  influ- 
ence which  may  be  exerted  by  the  parent  bank, 
through  this  affiliation  of  a numerous  family,  over 
our  monied  concerns,  our  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  beneficial  or  injurious  to  our  pros- 
perity, according  as  wisdom,  or  caprice  mav  dic- 
tate, for  the  immediate  or  ultimate  benefits  of  the 
hank  of  the  United  States.  It  would  he  warring 
with  experience  to  expect,  from  monied  institu 
tions,  greater  than  ordinary  sacrifices  on  the  altar 
of  patriotism,  institutions  to  whose  interests  no 
circumstances  can  be  more  favorable  than  mono- 
poly: their  obvious  and  avowed  objects  being  the 
wealth  and  profits  to  be  derived  from  their  capital, 
credit,  and  other  advantages. 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
considerable  sensation,  not  a! wavs  properly  exci- 
ted, which  it  hejs  produced  among  the  peopl  , de- 
serve your  most  cool,  and  thoughtful  deliberations 
and  reflections,  that  no  hasty  or  intemperate  mea- 
sures be  resolved  on, 

The  power  of  incorporating  was  held,  by  a for- 
mer congress,  to  be  a high  attribute  of  sovereignty", 
not  specially  delegated  to  the  general  government; 
and  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  United 
States’  bank  accordingly  refused,  A subsequent 
congress  deemed  that  decision  erroneous;  and  th.t 
the  power  was  granted  by  implication.  At  av 
early  period  of  the  federal  government,  some  v : e 

most  enlightened  statesmen,  this  country  h;v,  ere* 
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produced,  differed  entirely  on  -iie  i ;..v  •o.n.l.- 

ty  of  the  measure.  With  such  high  authority  on 
both  sides,  we  may  well  pause,  before  we  decide; 
and  though  it  should  prove  a practical  <,vil,  jea- 
lous as  we  may  be  for  the  state  sovereignty,  1 
should  recommend  an  acquiescence  in  the  act  of 
congress,  while  the  question  thus  remains  dubious, 
rather  than  fisk  any  collision  with  the  general  go- 
vernment, or  hazard  the  reputation  of  the  state; 
keeping  a watchful  eye  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  abuse  of  what  threatens  to  become,  an  al- 
most oyerwhelminginfluence. 

But  whether  the  branches  remain  among  us,  of 
right,  or  by  permission,  and  while  the  state  banks 
are  subjected  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  or  an  equi- 
valent, there  appears  no  evident  reason  why  those 
^ranches  should  be  exempt,  Their  exemption 
would  be  a partiality,  unjust  to  the  local  banks;  and 
a fundamental  prihciple  should  not  be  neglected 
for  the  case  of  a temporary  expedient,  of  doubtful 
utility.  The  objections  must  be  principally  reduc- 
ed to  your  power  to  tax  the  stock  or  income  of  a 
company  chartered  by  congress;  and  to  the  pro- 
priety of  taxing  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
vested  in  that  concern. 

As  to  the  power:  a grant  of  corporate  privileges, 
or  of  property,  within  our  jurisdiction,  by  that  au- 
thority, can  scarcely  be  maintained  to  absolve,  un- 
less by  compact,  the  property  or  income  from  char- 
ges for  state  purposes.  The  bonus  and  promised 
loans  cannot  be  viewed  as  a consideration,  in  lieu 
of  all  state  tepees.  The  power  of  congress  to  lay 
taxes,  and  levy  duties  on  imports,  has  never  been 
held  so  far  exclusive,  as  to  prevent  our  realizing  a 
fax  on  land,  or  a 4uty  on  the  retailer  of  foreign 
Vnerchandise.  On  the  latter  point,  even  conceding 
the  impropriety  of  taxing  the  income  or  property 
pf  the  United  States,  where  it  can  be  distinguished, 
yet  in  extending  the  principle  of  such  objection,  i;f 
this  case,  it  would  run  into  this  manifest  absurdity; 
that  if  the  United  States  form  a partnership,  in  a 
fund,  otherwise  a proper  and  legal  object  of  taxa- 
tion, and  their  shares  be  so  involved  that  it  cannot 
readily  be  distinguished;  then  by  their  interest  of  a 
single  dollar  in  that  fund  they  may  protect  millions 
from  furnishing  their  proper  proportion  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  government. 

The  extravagant  number  of  banks,  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  states,  in  addition  to  the  evil  of  banishing 
an  universal  medium  from  common  circulation,  by 
substituting  an  excessive  quantity  of  bank  notes, 
has  rendered  it  impossible,  by  reason  of  their  varie- 
ty and  multifariousness,  for  the  majority  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  honest  citizens,  who  form  so  large  and 
valuable  a proportion  of  our  population,  to  discri- 
minate between  the  genuine  and  the  counterfeit; 
the  solvent  and  the  bankrupt;  thereby  putting  it 
in  the  power  of  unprincipled  avarice  to  prey  upon 
the  community  by  forgeries  and  swindling;  to  the 
ruin  of  individuals,  and  injury  of  mercantile  confi- 
dence and  credit. 

The  erection  of  a bank  with  put  a solid  capital, 
and  a large  store  of  the  precious  metals,  in  a place 
>vhere  no  active  trade  gives  quick  circulation,  some- 
times produces  in  its  neighborhood,  by  the  loans 
of  its  credit,  an  air  of  deceptious  plausibility;  for  a 
Reason  an  hot-bed  growth,  whose  plants  must  shrink 
and  wittier  before  the  first  rude  blast  of  adverse 
circumstances.  The  general  assembly  has  lately 
been  more  cautious  of  granting  these  incorpora- 
tions, not  without  the  murmurs  of  the  disappointed, 
as  the  alleged  inequality,  and  pretended  favoritism, 
making  a trade  lawful  for  some,  and  prohibiting  it 
f.p  others. 


As  a cure  : r some,  and  a preventative  to  many 
of  the  mischiefs  above  described,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed by  some  persons  of  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, to  establish  a state  bank,  so  soon  as  the  period 
shall  be  propitious  for  the  undertaking.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  measure,  usually  arc,  that 
such  a bank,  placed  under  the  immediate  annual  in- 
spection of  the  government  interested  in  its  good 
management,  would  receive  greater  confidence  in 
its  stability;  that  it  would  lessen  the  danger  of  coun- 
terfeits; that  profit  would  naturally  lead  its  direc- 
tory to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposite 
where  they  would  be  most  useful;  which  would  as 
naturally  be  at  places  most  advantageous  to  com- 
merce, where  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  would 
repair  in  search  of  market;  that  under  proper  re- 
gulations and  restrictions,  it  would  induce  present 
holders  of  bank  stock,  on  the  dissolution  of  their 
companies,  as  well  as  other  capitalists,  to  vest  their 
funds  in  this,  as  a secure  establishment ; that  it 
would  remove  jealousy  oflegislative  partiality,  and 
pfove  an  assistance  to  the  treasury.  The  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  aided  by  the  experience  of  some 
of  its  members,  will  enable  them  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure,  and  of  its  time. 

The  law,  against  authorized  banking  companies, 
has  probably  been  of  partial  though  not  total  bene- 
fit in  its  purpose  of  preventing  impositions  on  a 
confiding  public.  I consider  it,  however,  deplora- 
ble, if  a restrictive  act  cannot  be  enforced  without 
adopting  a principle  so  undermining  to  the  morals 
of  society,  as  making  it  the  interest  of  a person  not 
to  redeem  his  pledge  of  honor  for  the  repayment  of 
an  actual  loan  of  money,  or  of  credit,  for  which  he 
has  received  value,  from  the  ignorant  and  unde- 
signing:  thereby  disabling  the  lender  from  redeem- 
ing his  notes,  and  rewarding  the  debtor  for  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  offence;  and  for  the  injury  which 
he  has  contributed  to  increase,  by  palming  the  ob- 
noxious paper  upon  the  credulous  dupes  of  his  kna- 
very. 

Money  has  become  an  article  of  commerce;  its 
quantity  in  the  community,  and  consequently  its  va- 
lue* are  fluctuating.  In  the  present  state  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  it  circulates  like  a vital  principle  to 
industry,  and  as  has  been  well  observed,  when  un- 
restrained by  legal  impediments,  like  water,  will 
find  its  own  level.  Laws  regulating  the  interest  of 
money  prescribe  an  arbitrary  rate;  but  cannot  fix 
the  estimate  of  lenders  anc}  borrowers;  it  is  proper- 
ty, of  which  the  owner  conceives  he  has  a kind  of 
natural  right  to  make  the  most  profit;  no  reason  but 
generosity  can  induce  him  to  lend  it  at  six  per  cent, 
when  he  can  gain  more  by  a.different  use;  besides 
which  in  common  dealings,  the  profit  is  always  ex. 
pected  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  risk;  it  is 
matter  of  calculation  .witty  the  borrower,  as  well  as 
in  other  transactions,  what  advantage  he  can  derive; 
if  for  speculation,  his  prospect  of  gain;  if  in  distress, 
his  sacrifices  will  be  his  criterion. 

There  seems  to  be  much  coincidence  of  opinion, 
at  this  day,  among  practical  men,  that  laws  restrain- 
ing the  rate  of  interest,  operate  injuriously  to  the 
borrower,  whom  they  are  intended  to  benefit.  Lat- 
terly the  accommodation  of  loans  among  the  coun- 
try inhabitants  has  grown  less  frequent  than  former- 
ly* The  numerous  profitable  ways  of  investing  ca- 
pital, in  our  particular  quarter,  are  opposed  to  these 
accommodations.  The  usual  rule  of  bank  dividends 
might  often,  with  good  security,  procure  the  loan; 
but  this  being  prohibited,  the  monied  man  may  find 
his  account  in  purchasing  at  a forced  sale,  the  pro- 
perty of  tne  applicant,  at  much  less  than  its  real  va- 
lue; added  to  which  the  odium  the  law  would  atr 
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tach  to  the  excess  above  its  ideal  standard  of  the 
worth  of  the  use  of  money;  and  the  hazard  of  the 
penalty;  all  conspire  to  increase  the  premium,  di- 
minishing-the  profits  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and 
increasing-  the  load  of  distresses. — A meritorious 
class  of  citizens,  the  industrious  purchasers  of  pub- 
lic lands,  whose  failure  of  payment  is  a forfeiture, 
disappointed  perhaps  in  reasonable  expectations, 
must  therefore  apply  to  the  banks  for  loans,  on  short 
credit,  or  submit  to  the  exactions,  occasioned  by 
this  state  of  things. 

There  is  also  an  obvious  fact  that  deserves  to  be 
considered.  Laws,  tho*  they  may  restrain,  cannot, 
in  effect,  prevent  the  practice  of  taking  illegal  inter- 
est, so  long  as  avarice  stimulates  so  large  a portion 
of  mankind,  as  it  now  does,  especially  as  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  people  holds  it  dishonorable  to 
enforce  the  penalty.  The  means  of  evasion  are  so 
numerous,  and  so  familiar  to  the  money  dealers,  that 
caution,  in  this  respect,  becomes  chiefly  useless;  un- 
less we  should  prevent  contracts  for  real  estate,  and 
reverse  the  laws  and  principles  of  mercantile  trans- 
actions, received  throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Better  for  the  respectability  of  a government,  for 
the  honor  and  virtue  of  its  citizens,  that  an  act  had 
never  been  passed,  than  to  remain  a dead  letter,  on 
the  statute  book,  to  be  held  in  contempt;  or  to  be 
revived  as  the  instrument  of  the  baser  passions,  and 
entrap  the  unwary. 

The  price  of  money,  like  other  commodities,  de- 
pends on  the  demand  and  supply.  Though  the 
event  of  its  scarcity  has  here  raised  its  estimate  a- 
bove,  yet  instances  have  occurred  that  the  plenty 
has  elsewhere,  depressed  it  below  the  legal  stand- 
are  of  interest. 

In  suggesting  for  your  consideration,  these  ideas, 
not  novel,  but  in  my  opinion,  forcible,  I appeal  with 
deference  to  your  opinion,  whether  it  would  not  be 
for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  our  young  state,  to 
lead  the  way  in  abolishing  this  remnant  of  ancient 
prejudice,  by  repealing  the  usury  laws. 

To  promote  the  facility  of  collecting,  and  the 
ability  of  the  citizens  to  pay  the  state  requisitions 
for  ordinary,  and  extraordinary  purposes,  as  well 
as  to  promote  industry,  that  real  wealth  of  nations, 
and  remove  the  temporary  embarrassments  in  the 
circulating  medium,  mentioned  in  a former  part  of 
this  communication,  the  improvement  of  the  inter- 
nal communications,  and  the  facility  of  reaching  a 
market,  are  of  immense  importance.  In  all  coun- 
tries, but  especially  our  internal  and  agricultural 
situations,  they  appear  to  be  among  the  first  objects 
of  political  economy.  Our  present  road  laws  are 
recommended  to  the  revision  of  the  legislature, 
whose  wisdom  and  experience  will  observe  the  un- 
equal burthens  they  impose  on  the  resident  and 
non-resident  proprietors,  or  individuals,  with  and 
without  property,  and  also  how  little  effectual  they 
are  for  any  extensive  or  permanent  improvement 
of  the  highways.  It  would  seem  in  this  article,  as 
in  others,  more  consistent  with  equity  and  justice, 
that  the  contributions  or  services  should  be  better 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  and  to 
the  ability  to  pay  and  perform.  The  execution  of 
these  public  works,  under  a more  general  superin- 
tendance, may  be  more  economical  than  the  present 
practice,  as  better  adapted  to  attain  the  objects  of 
permanence  and  saving,by  improving  the  roads  up- 
on a more  uniform  system  and  upon  a scale  more 
commensurate  with  their  general  concern,  and  util- 
ity. 

It  is  supposed  that  a tax  on  law  process  and  pro 
ceedings,  judiciously  digested,  would  go  far  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  the  judiciary  es- 


tablishment; and  throw  the  weight  of  most  of  that 
expenditure  on  the  litigious,  where  it  principally 
ought  to  fall. 

I ask  leave  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  subject 
of  our  laws  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  whose  pro- 
visions and  operations  appear  to  me,  in  several  par- 
ticulars, objectionable.  Notwithstanding  the  va- 
riety of  resources  afforded  in  our  state,  to  the  in- 
dustrious, the  burden  of  the  poor  is  already  consi- 
derable, in  some  places  owing  ia  some  degree,  t* 
the  partial  eff  ect  ofthese  laws,  throwing  the  charge 
of  persons  arriving  in  distress,  on  certain  points 
where  humanity  and  hospitality  forbid  their  being 
thrust  out.  The  other  parts  of  the  country  have 
equally  held  out  an  invitation  to  these  adventurers: 
the  transportation  of  the  sick  and  friendless  stran- 
ger, and  the  sale  of  him  to  the  lowest  bidder,  fre- 
quently least  proper  to  take  charge,  are  offensive 
to  charity;  and  the  expense  of  a litigated  settlement 
of  a pauper,  greater  sometimes  than  that  of  his  sup- 
port. The  collections  and  appropriations  for  the 
poor  consumes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  taxes 
laid  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  distressed. 
It  will  merit  your  consideration,  whether  any  al- 
terations be  necessary  in  the  law  relating  to  poor 
houses,  so  that  a reputable  retreat  may  be  provided 
for  the  necessitous,  where  their  comforts  and  wants 
can  be  attended  to,  occupation  furnished  suited  to 
their  health  and  strength;  and  where  it  is  believed, 
they  can  be  supported,  at  much  less  cost  than  the 
amount  of  the  common  poor  tax.  Large  districts 
will  probably  better  accomplish  these  objects  than 
small.  If  l have  been  correctly  informed,  success 
has  attended  similar  plans  in  other  places, 

There  is  no  department  of  the  government  whose 
administration  more  immediately  affects  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes  of  the  inhabitants,  than  the 
judicial;  as  such,  it  will  always  merit  and  receive 
from  the  legislature,  an  extraordinary  share  of  at- 
tention. The  distribution  of  jurisdiction,  among 
the  courts,  and  the  definition  of  their  respective 
powers,  are  by  the  constitution,  subjects  of  legisla- 
tive provision.  A few  remarks,  therefore,  which 
my  observation  and  experience,  in  the  station  I 
lately  held,  have  enabled  me  to  make,  relating  t® 
our  courts  of  justice,  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
general  assembly. 

As  in  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  the  pre- 
sent plan  was  an  experiment  somewhat  new  in  its 
nature,  the  lessons  of  experience  must  on  this  to- 
pic be  the  more  interesting.  Some  of  the  defects 
are  irremediable  by  the  legislature;  but  they  are 
severely  felt;  and  will  become  more  so,  as  our  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  extends,  and  population  en- 
creases;  so  as  indispensably  to  require  the  call  of  a 
convention  at  no  great  distance  of  time;  but  whe- 
ther the  present  period  be  favorable  to  submit  this 
question  to  the  people,  it  is  your  constitutional  of- 
fice to  decide:  there  is  no  reason  to  me  sufficiently 
apparent,  why  it  should  be  delayed. 

But  without  prejudice  to  that  question,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  postpone 
it,  I respectfully  offer  for  your  consideration  whe- 
ther some  amendment  be  not  necessary  in  the  ex- 
isting laws  relating  to  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

There  are  some  principles  or  practice  applicable 
to  all  active  situations,  in  public  and  private  affairs; 
it  is  generally  found  injurious  to  the  correct  dis- 
patch of  much  business,  to  charge  one  person  or  one 
department,  with  too  great  a variety  of  concerns, 
materially  di fferent  in  their  nature.  The  couris  of 
record  of  this  state,  have  cognizance  of  cases  at  law, 
both  civil  and  criminal;  and  also  in  equity.  The 
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successful  policy  of  some  of  our  sister  states  has 
been  to  separate  the  latter  jurisdiction  from  the 
former,  by  confiding  it  to  a separate  tribunal.  Pro- 
ceedings in  equity  have  been  proverbially  long  and 
tedious;  some  of  the  most  important  questions  tha^ 
are  litigated,  both  in  principle  and  amount,  are  re- 
ferred to  the  court  of  chancery.  The  collection  of 
the  evidence;  the  preparation  of  the  cause;  the  re- 
search and  reflection  necessary  to  test  cases,  fre- 
quently new  by  correct  principles  of  jurisprudence, 
all  tend  inevitably  to  protract  the  proceedings  so 
long  as  it  is  better  that  business  should  be  well  ra- 
ther than  hastily  done.  A reference  to  the  com- 
mon train  of  business  in  the  courts  will  exhibit  the 
inconvenience  that  attends  our  system;  and  the  al- 
most intolerable  delay  which,  in  some  places,  is  the 
consequence.  We  there  witness  a docket  of  cau- 
ses of  various  character;  and  when  a chancery  cause 
occurs,  it  must  be  postponed  to  the  rest,  or  if  pro- 
ceeded in,  a crowd  of  witnesses,  jurors  and  suitors, 
attending  on  cases  at  law,  are  detained,  at  an  im- 
mense cost  to  themselves  and  the  public;  not  to  men- 
tion that  some  prisoner,  perhaps  unjustly  accused, 
may  lie  in  gaol  till  another  term,  for  want  of  time; 
unless  the  hearing  and  examination  of  the  cause  be 
interrupted. 

In  the  county  of  Hamilton,  so  great  has  been  the 
press  of  business,  that  notwithstanding  successive 
sessions  of  the  common  pleas  for  four  and  five  weeks 
at  a time,  causes  in  chancery  have  been  suspended 
for  years.  This  state  of  things  requires  a cure;  of 
what  nature,  it  remains  with  the  general  assembly 
to  determine. 

If  a chancellor  were  appointed,  to  hold  a court  in 
each  circuit  of  the  common  pleas,  from  whose  de- 
cision an  appeal  might  be  had  to  the  supreme  court, 
the  operation  of  such  a plan  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  general  satisfaction,  at  no  greater  cost  to 
the  public;  much  of  the  inconvenience  and  mischief 
of  hurry  would  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  delay, 
which  you  are  bound  to  prevent  by  every  mean  in 
your  power  which  your  judgment  shall  sanction. 

In  the  multifarious  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
Common  pleas,  is  the  probate  business,  which  the 
constitution  has  injudiciously  placed  there  beyond 
legislative  disposal:  but  I submit,  for  your  opinion, 
whether  great  relief  may  not  be  given  to  suitors, 
witnesses  and  jurors  in  that  court,  by  establishing, 
in  so  large  a town  as  Cincinnati,  an  inferior  court  of 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction,  for  the  trial  of  minor 
offences,  and  recovery  of  small  debts. 

Jurisprudists  are,  in  general,  agreed,  that  a court 
of  appeals,  and  for  the  correction  of  errors,  which 
decides  in  the  last  resorts,  and  to  which  the  coun- 
try looks  for  the  deliberate,  mature  and  enlighten- 
ed interpretation  of  the  laws,  should  not,  unless  in 
very  peculiar  cases,  hold  trial  of  matters  of  fact;  nor 
be  of  the  itinerant  character  of  our  supreme  courts; 
this,  however,  under  existing  provisions,  must  be 
held  once  a year  in  each  county;  employing  at  pre- 
sent more  than  eight  months  in  every  twelve,  in  as- 
siduous labors. 

In  order  to  enable  that  court  to  attain  in  some 
measure,  the  great  end,  which  was,  or  should  have 
been  intended,  permit  me  to  propose  that  jury  tri- 
als before  that  tribunal  be  discontinued.  The  trial 
by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution;  but  not 
an  unnecessary  and  expensive  multiplication  of  tri- 
als of  the  same  facts.  The  court  of  common  pleas, 
w here  most  of  the  causes  in  the  supreme  courts 
originate,  is  by  law  acknowledged  competent  to 
the  trial  of  these  facts;  its  jury  can  there  well  ascer- 
tain them,  and  when  the  verdicts  shall  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  render  complete  justice,  a 


new  trial  can  there  be  granted:  an  erroneous  deci- 
sion of  the  common  pleas  can  bfc  reversed  in  the 
supreme  court;  and  equally  well  as  at  present,  can 
the  parties  have  a fair  trial  of  the  facts  and  the  law 
in  their  case.  The  vexatious  delay  arising  from 
the  present  mode;  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  jurors,  in  causes  that  have  been  once 
or  oftener  fairly  tried,  frequently  of  inconsiderable 
amount,  and  sometimes  instituted  to  gratify  the 
worse  and  baser  passions,  would  be  avoided  with- 
out abridging  a single  just  right,  though  at  the  same 
time  preventing  a vexatious  expense  of  time  and 
money;  not  felt  indeed  immediately  at  the  treasury, 
but  severely  by  many  individuals. 

Complaints  apparently  just,  have  often  been 
made  of  the  abuse  of  the  writs  of  injunction;  sus- 
pending the  collection  of  just  debts.  This  subject, 
most  likely,  escaped  the  attention  of  a former  legis- 
lature— else  it  is  probable  a delay  by  this  mean, 
would  have  incurred  the  same  penalty  as  provided 
in  case  of  appeals.  Writs  of  error,  are  also  of  this 
class. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  associate  judges,  it 
is  not  presumable  that  they,  being  usually  educa- 
ted for  the  common  walks  of  life,  should  be  famil- 
iar with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
proceedings  in  a court  of  chancery.  In  relieving 
them  from  the  task  of  allowing  injunctions,  and 
confining  that  power  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  presidents  of  the  common  pleas,  the  be- 
nefit of  the  restriction,  it  is  thought,  would  more 
than  balance  the  inconvenience. 

It  is  a matter  of  very  general  observation,  that  the 
reluctance  sometimes  discovered  in  juries  to  con- 
vict of  capital  offences,  may  be  ascribed,  in  a great 
degree,  to  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  When 
this  occurs,  the  salutary  purpose  of  reformation,  is 
so  far  defeated  by  impunity 

The  frightful  catalogue  or  instances,  where  per- 
sons have  suffered  death  for  imputed  crimes,  of 
which  they  were  aferwards  found  innocent,  when 
mercy  came  too  late,  presents  a subject  for  serious 
contemplation.  You  are  requested  to  advise  whe- 
ther the  present  state  of  society  will  admit  of  to- 
tally abolishing  capital  punishments. 

To  enable  the  state  at  all  times  to  command  for 
the  service  of  the  bench,  the  talents  of  her  most 
enlightened  and  learned  citizens,  and  in  justice  to 
the  fulfilment  of  arduous  duties,  and  to  high  respon- 
sibility, it  is  submitted  to  the  opinion  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  whether  an  increase  of  salary  to  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  cyurt,  and  presidents  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  more  commensurate  with 
their  increased  labours,  and  the  enhanced  cost  of 
living,  be  not  adviseable. 

ETHAN  A.  BROWN. 

December  16th,  1818. 

GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

It  is  admitted  almost  without  contradiction,  as 
a general  and  abstract  proposition,  that  education  is 
of  primary  utility  to  individuals;  and  its  general 
extension  among  the  citizens,  in  die  utmost  degree, 
beneficial  to  the  republic.  It  therefore  follows, 
that  we  ought,  carefully,  to  examine  the  means  that 
yet  remain  tor  the  dispensation  of  instruction;  and 
investigate,  and  bring  into  view  the  more  latent  and 
untried  resources,  applicable  to  this  purpose. 

The  general  dissemination  of  the*  rudiments  of 
instruction;  in  order  to  place  the  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  as  much  as  possible,  within  the  reach 
of  every  one,  demands  first  to  be  regarded.  Happily 
for  our  stale,  there  arc  a few  neighborhoods  so  poor, 
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as  to  oe  unable  to  support  common  schools;  and 
those  too  through  the  increasing  ability  of  the  in- 
habitants, on  a more  liberal  plan  than  is  usual,  more 
particularly,  should  the  legislature  continue  to 
them  the  assistance  heretofore  granted;  the  means 
whereof  seem  susceptible  of  much  improvement. 
The  cultivation  of  the  higher  grades  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  requires  a greater  concentration  of  the 
disposible  funds;  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  com- 
petent instruction,  in  these,  cannot  be  extended  to 
every  school. 

As  one  step  towards  a system  of  amelioration,  I 
would  advise  to  arrest  the  further  disposal  upon 
perpetual  leases  of  the  school  and  college  lands. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  present  value  of 
that  fun  I,  with  the  rate  at  which  it  has  been  so 
lately  disposed  of,  to  fill  the  mind  with  painful  re- 
gret; at  the  precipitancy  of  the  measures,  its  in- 
creased and  increasing  value  seems  never  likely  to 
be  made  available,  to  the  objects  of  the  donations: 
and  the  institutions,  founded  on  that  base,  now 
languish,  for  want  of  that  pecuniary  aid,  which 
might  be  extended  to  them,  were  these  lands,  now 
at  our  disposal,  and  wlioliy  uncultivated.  The  mea- 
su.e  above  proposed,  is  the  only  one,  I can  now  tdvse* 
without  injustice,  for  present  assistance  to  the  en 
dowment  of  the  Athenian  and  Miami  universities: 
believing  it  improper  to  withdraw  any  of  the  funds, 
appropitated  to  the  support  of  other  schools  winch 
are  principally  maintained  by  the  contribution  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Asa  farther  step,  in  this  commencement,  permit 
me  to  direct  your  enquiries,  whether  an  efficient 
fund  m.-.y  not  be  formed,  to  establish  and  endow 
schools,  from  a reasonable  tax  on  sales  at  auction  ? 
If  this  idea  be  approved,  I would  venture  to  pro- 
pose, tiiat  the  present  tax  be  increased;  and  directed 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  or 
township,  within  which  the  auction  may  be  held:  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  or  managers  of  the  uni- 
versity, college,  or  whatever  may  be  the  highest 
incorporated  seminary,  within  such  corporation  or 
township;  if  nonesuch  exist,  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion, then  that  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  bo  applied 
to  the  object  intended,  in  such  way  as  the  corpora- 
tion, or  trustees  of  the  township  may  direct. 

It  is  understood,  that  a resolution  is  now  before 
the  legislature  for  appointing  two  persons,  one  a 
mineralogist  and  chemist,  and  the  other  a civil 
engineer,  to  be  employed  upon  state  establishment. 
I hope  it  may  not  be  thought  improper,  because 
the  subject  is  under  consideration,  that  I should 
intimate  some  of  my  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  This 
shall  be  done,  principally,  by  a reference  to  circum- 
stances, within  the  knowledge  of  every  member  of 
the  assembly:  it  need  scarcely  be  premised,  that 
much  of  our  growing  prosperity  depends  on  bring- 
ing into  light  and  activity,  the  latent  and  dormant 
rescources  of  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  utility  of  employing  a person 
of  the  first  description,  it  need  only  be  mentioned 
to  be  acknowledged,  that  a large  share  of  our 
mineral  wealth  such  as  earths,  ores,  &c.  remains 
undetected  or  unwrought,  from  a deficiency  of 
elementary  knowledge,  in  those  sciences;  and  that 
the  useless,  end  sometimes  ruinous  expense,  incur- 
red by  unskilful  adventurers,  seems  almost  prohi- 
bitory to  the  enterprize  of  all,  who  are  equally 
ignorant  of  an  expense  that  might  be  saved;  and  an 
enterprize  that  would  be  encouraged,  by  resorts  to 
a test  and  essay,  to  be  made  by  one,  theoretically 
and  pratically,  skilled.  We  should  not  then  oe  op- 
pressed with  the  tribute  we  now  pay  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  foreigners,  for  an  article  of  such  prime 


necessity,  as  iron;  nor  witness  its  importation  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  sale  on  the  Ohio,  for  less 
, ihan  our  own  manufacture;  our  glass  supplied  from 
1 England  or  Bohemia,  while  the  furnaces  of  our  glass 
| works  are  cold,  nor  be  subjected  at  the  rate  we 
have  been,  for  that  indispensible  article,  salt,  to  the 
j arbitrary  exactions  or  monopolists. 

In  regard  to  the  services  of  the  engineer,  the 
| benefits  thence  to  be  expected  by  the  public,  are 
j equally  evident,  when  we  take  into  view  the  aifficul- 
I ties  and  losses  experienced  by  individuals  anu  the 
delay  of  improvements  in  mills,  machinery,  bridges 
■ &c.  occasioned  by  sad  examples  of  failure,  from 
the  mere  deficiency  of  scientific  skill;  and  when 
I we  reflect  how  much  ardour  could  be  excited  by 
j that  assurance  which  might  be  inspired  from  the 
/opinion  of  an  accomplished  engineer.  The  forego- 
ing circumstances,  though  they  be  items  that  deserve 
to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  political  econo- 
mist, are  trifling  compared  to  the  grand  object  of 
internal  navigation.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  that 
our  productions,  which  form  our  only  great  resource, 
are  generally  of  that  bulky  and  ponderous  descrip- 
tion, as  to  need  every  easement  in  conveyance,  that 
! we  can  afford.  Experience  is  a faithful  monitor; 

' and  the  millions  expended  for  transportation  during 
the  late  war,  may  teach  an  useful  lesson:  another 
l wav  be  learnt  ffom  the  present  difference  between 
j the  price  of  salt  on  the  lake  shore,  and  on  the  Ohio. 

; 1 have  already  evinced  an  anxiety  on  this  subject, 
(excited  by  a strong  sense  of  its  vital  importance, 
j Ro  t is  and  canals  are  veins  and  arteries  to  the  body 
politic,  that  diffuse  supplies,  health,  vigor  and 
anim  tion  to  the  whole  system:  Nor  is  this  idea  of 

t ei  extensive  and  beneficial  influence,  new  The 
evidence,  in  the  old  world  is  ample in  the  Unit- 

ed Siates  sufficient.  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North 
an.i  South  Carolina,  have  proved  the  uesefulness  of 
artificial  navigation.  New-York  i3  making  progress, 
in  a work,  in  grandeur  not  surpassed  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  art.  that  connect,  by  water,  the  north  sea 
with  the  English  channel;  the  Caspian  with  the 
Baltic;  or  the  Mediterranean  with  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Nature  strongly  invites  us  to  similar  enterprize; 
the  aspect  of  the  face  of  this  state  announces 
capabilities  for  the  grand  object  in  question,  exceed- 
ed, I presume,  by  few  regions  of  the  same  extent- 
Yet  with  what  exertions  practicable,  or  how  far 
within  our  means,  cannot  be  ascertained  without 
the  assistance  of  an  engineer.  I appeal  to  each  in- 
dividual member  who  has  considered  the  bill  in- 
troduced into  the  senate  for  incorporating  a com- 
pany to  cut  a canal  from  lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  whe- 
ther he  hive  not  felt  a diffi  culty,  in  deciding,  from 
want  of  that  information  which  a skilful  survey  could 
have  furnished; — Unwilling  to  act  in  the  dark,  yet 
fearful  of  discouraging  a project  so  grand  and 
m .gnificent;  fraught  with  an  influence  upon  our 
relations,  commercial  and  fiscal,  almost  incalcul- 
able. Unconscious  on  the  one  hand  what  privileges 
the  company  might  be  justly  entitled  to,  as  their 
reward — what  other  encouragement  they  might 
deserve — and  what  sacrifices  public  and  private, 

| jus' ifiable,  for  completing  a wo:k  so  immense;  vet 
sensible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  resources,  at 
present  within  your  control,  may  be  inadequate  to 
the  construction  and  formation  of  great  commercial 
roa  is,  and  extensive  canals;  and  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose dependent  in  a great  degree,  upon  individual 
enterpnze  and  private  capital.  Your  acquaintance 
with  mankind,  and  with  the  condition  of  ihe  coun- 
try forbidding  the  expectation  that  individuals  will 
embark  an  immense  capital,  in  an  arduous  under- 
1 taking  and  incur  the  risk,  and  incident  delay  before 
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their  stock  shall  become  productive;  unless  induced 
by  the  ultimate  prospect  of  great  advantages?  The 
report  of  your  engineer  would  relieve  you  from  much 
hesitation 

Some  of  these  observations  may  be  thought 
digressive  from  the  main  purpose  of  this  communi- 
cation, namely,  education:  but  they  are  connected  in 
this — that  it  appears  practicable,  should  the  legisla- 
ture ihmk  proper  to  employ  these  two  characters, 
to  render  them  doubly  useful,  by  making  »hem  pro- 
fessors, and  principal  instructors  in  a polytechnic 
school;  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  care  of 
the  state;  for  instruction  in  the  theoretical,  and 
scientific  principles  or  the  most  useful  arts. 

Without  wishing  to  derogate  from  the  pleasure 
and  real  utility  of  classical  and  polite  literature;  or 
prevent  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  ancients,  in 
their  o n language,  which  the  tasie  of  the  student 
shall  prompt,  or  ids  means  enable  him  to  pursue; 
permit  me  to  observe  that  there  is  a description  of 
science.  Constantly  lequired,  by  persons  in  the  in- 
dustrious walks  of  life,  who  cannot  afford  the  time 
and  expense  of,  what  is  usually  called  a liberal  educa- 
tion. 

The  proposed  institution  may  be  viewed,  as  a 
fountain,  where  the  young  artist  may  imbibe  a 
higher  relish  for  his  trade,  and  an  energy  in  practice, 
resulting  from  a conscious  safety  in  his  experiments, 
tested,  by  a familiar  acquaintance  with  the  natural 
laws  and  principles  that  govern  the  object  of  his 
pursuits.  This  idea  is  suggested,  not  only  for  the 
as  istance  of  the  aspiring  workman,  1 oring  under 
a lamentable  ignorance  of  this  part  of  his  profession, 
but  with  a further  view  to  ihe  discovery  and  use, 
of  many  sources  of  individual  and  public  advantage. 
There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  such  an  est:<b 
lishment  would  be  influential  in  causing  agriculture, 
and  the  most  necessary  arts  to  be  followed,  with 
more  skill  and  assiduity,  by  rendering  them  more 
safe  and  lucrative:  and  you  would,  manifestly,  in 
crease  the  disposition  of  our  inhabitants,  to  embrace 
those  beneficial  occupations,  by  giving  them  the 
consideration,  justly  their  due  in  a republic,  where 
the  most  usefui  ought  to  be  considered  the  most  ho- 
norable employments.  This  I presume  would  be  ef- 
fected, in  no  small  degree,  by  causing  them  to  be 
considered  the  objects  of  scientific  as  well  as  labo- 
rious pursuit. 

To  add  incentives  to  the  virtue  of  industry,  by 
giving  dignity  to  its  exertion,  and  yielding  safety 
to  meritorious  and  useful  enterprize,  would  be  a 
work  worthy  of  your  labors 

If  the  public  revenue,  after  defraying  other  neces- 
sary expenses,  shall  be  deemed  insufficient  to  cover 
the  additional  charge  of  the  professorships,  it  is 
thought  that  a light  tax,  specifically  applicable  to 
these  objects,  and  fairly  graduated,  on  iron  works, 
mills,  canals  and  locks,  without  being  burdensome, 
would  produce  an  immediate  income  of  several 
thousand  dollars  and  with  the  continual  addition 
to  those  works  would  be  of  increasing  productive- 
ness. It  is  also  presumed,  that,  as  the  effect  is 
likely  to  operate  to  the  most  immediate  benefit  of 
those  now,  or  hereafter,  engaged  in  those  establish 
ments;  it  would  be  paid  with  cheerfulness. 

It  would  be  a reasonable  hope  that  congress,  in 
consideration  of  procuring  an  enhanced  price  for 
the  public  lands,  by  reason  of  the  formation  of 


much  at  heart.,  1 wish  to  impress  on  you,  my  own 
convictions  of  their  momentous  importance.  The 
eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United  Siaies,  and  o£ 
foreigners,  are  upon  Ohio;  and  it  may  require  our 
best  efforts  to  justify  the  expectations,  entertained 
of  the  young  state,  risen  into  impoitance  with  a 
rapidity  beyond  precedent 

I cannot,  nor  do  I wish  to  conceal  my  desire,  of 
participating  with  the  legislature,  in  the  glory  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  permanent  establishments, 
that  shall  give  additional  prosperity  to  our  state  and 
lustre  to  its  name:  and  could  they  now  be  under- 
taken as  I hope,  I should  reflect  with  pride  that 
thev  were  commenced  during  my  administration. 

, ETHA.N  A.  BROWN. 

January  8th,  1818. 

State  banks. — New-York. 

Albant,  Jan.  2 7. 

IN  SENATE. — JAN.  26. 

Mr.  Allen,  from  the  joint  committee  of  the  senate 
and  assembly,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  his 
excellency  the  governor’s  speech  as  relates  to  the 
banks  and  currency  of  this  state,  reported  as  follows, 
to  wit: 

That  the  present  embarrassed  state  of  our  cur- 
rency is  a subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  and  calls  loudly  upon  the  united  wisdom 
of  the  legislature  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  that 
embarrassment,  and,  as  far  as  possible, to  arrest  the 
evils  attending  it,  by  promptly  applying  the  remedies 
within  their  power.  The  causes  of  the  embarrassed 
state  of  our  country  are  four  fold. 

I.  “The  decrease  of  the  precious  metals,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  in  Spanish  America.” 

II  “The  conversion  of  our  metallic  money  into 
articles  of  luxury  and  accommodation.” 

III.  The  “vast  exportation  of  specie  to  Asia  and 

IV.  The  improvident  increase  of  banking  institu- 
tions. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  beyond  our  control; 
and,  if  it  may  be  considered  an  evil,  it  is  one  to 
which  we  cannot  apply  a remedy,  unless,  indeed, 
it  may  be  proper  to  prevent  the  conversion  of 
metallic  money  into  articles  of  luxury  and  accom- 
modation On  this  branch  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
mittee have  not  sufficient  evidence  before  them  to 
enable  them  to  form  t correct  opinion.  It  would  seem 
to  be  a natural  right,  which  everv  individual  has,  of 
managing  and  disposing  ot  his  own  properly,  whether 
it  be  silver  or  gold,  or  any  other  goods  and  chattels, 
according  to  his  own  pleasure;  still,  it  may  become 
a matter  of  policy,  and  even  of  expediency,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  restrict  the  individual  in 
such  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  shall  tend  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  a whole  community.  The  com- 
mittee, however,  no  not  perceive  that  this  cause  of 
embarrassment  to  our  currency  is,  at  present,  so 
alarming  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  vast  exportation  of  specie  to  Asia  is  a cause 
of  more  serious  embarrassment,  and  one  which  the 
committee  believe  requires  the  prompt  interposition 
of  the  arm  of  government.  But,  while  they  consider 
th  is  an  evil  of  progressive  augmentation , they  do  not 
believe  it  is  within  the  power  of  a state  legislature 


to  correct  it,  or  to  apply  any  efficient  remedy  This 
canals;  may  be  induced  to  yield  assistance  in  fur- J is  a subject  properly  belonging  to  the  general  go- 


phering the  design. 


vernment;  and  that  alone  possesses  the  requisite 


must  intreat  your  patience,  if  my  remarks  con-  power,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
cerning  education,  and  internal  improvements  shall  of  applying  a remedy  which  may  be  prompt  and 
appear  too  diffuse,  or  tediously  circumstantial. — ieffic3cious.  It  is  believed  that  the  luxuries  of  the 
My  excuse  must  be,  that  having  these  subjects  east  may  as  well  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  acquisi- 
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tion  of  them  drains  our  country  of  its  metallic  money, 
and  thereby  produces  an  evil  upon  the  communit\ 
far  overbalancing  any  positive  good  to  be  derived 
from  them.  This  subject,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
engross  the  attention  of  congress;  and  that  honor- 
able body,  perceiving  the  extensive  evil,  will  adopt 
some  efficacious  measures  to  check,  if  not  wholly 
to  eradicate  it. 

The  immoderate  extension  of  banking  institu- 
tions has  produced  evils,  in  the  state  of  our  currency, 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  understanding,  and 
within  the  experience  of  every  member  of  this  le- 
gislature. Hanks  are  the  creatures  only  of  com- 
mercial business  and  enterprize;  and,  so  long  as 
they  were  confined  t*  commercialmities  and  towns, 
whose  business  alone  was  sufficient  to  support  them, 
they  were  attended  with  beneficial  effects  to  the 
whole  community — while  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chant gave  to  them  activity  and  support,  they,  in 
turn,  aided,  invigorated  and  extended  the  busy  con 
cerns  and  laudable  enterprize  of  the  merchant — the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  met  with  a ready 
market — the  industry  of  the  farmer  was  richly  re- 
warded, in  the  high  price  and  ready  pay  for  the 
fruits  of  his  toil,  without  the  risk  of  transportation 
or  the  fluctuations  of  a foreign  market.  The 
mechanic  and  the  day  laborer,  partaking  of  this  new 
spring  of  industry,  were  alike  benefited  by  the 
benign  operations  of  these  institutions.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  operations  was,  to  increase  the 
value  of  bank  stock,  which  met  with  a ready  sale 
above  its  nominal  value,  while  the  dividends  arising 
from  loans  were  also  above  the  rate  of  seven  per 
centum  per  annum.  An  anxiety  was  thus  created 
in  4he  country  towns  and  villages  to  participate  in 
the  privileges  of  banking,  believing  that  they  had 
only  to  procure  a charter , and  the  same  results  would 
flow  to  the  stockholder,  in  whatever  quarter  the 
bank  might  be  located;  not  reflecting  that  the  mer- 
chant, whose  business  gave  health  and  vigor  to  the 
bank,  (in  many  instances  a stockholder,)  paid  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  discounts  upon  which  those 
dividends  were  made.  The  legislature  were  there- 
fore pressed,  from  every  direction,  for  an  extension 
of  banking  privileges,  by  the  grant  of  new  charters. 
Combinations  of  different  sections  of  country  were 
formed,  and,  by  their  united  influence,  charters  have 
been  obtained  far  beyond  the  real  necessity  of  the 
people;  and  banks  have  been  located  in  parts  of  the 
country  having  no  business  adequate  to  that  legiti- 
mate aid  and  support  which  their  existence  requires. 
This  multiplication  of  banks  has  necessarily  pro- 
duced excessive  issues  of  bank  notes,  without  means 
of  redeeming  them;  and  from  these  excessive  issues 
have  flown  great  and  increasing  evils  to  the  com- 
munity. Every  new  bank  must  discount  to  a certain 
extent,  to  enable  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  yield  a profit  to  the  stockholder;  resort 
has  therefore  been  had  to  every  artifice  in  the  wit 
of  man  to  devise,  to  put  these  notes  into  circulation, 
and  to  circumscribe  the  circulation  of  the  notes  of 
other  banks.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  notes  of  the  country  banks 
have  depreciated  in  their  nominal  value,  and  are 
bought  up  by  speculators  and  brokers,  as  articles 
of  merchandize;  the  facilities  of  exchange,  at  first 
created  by  the  banks,  have  been  greatly  lessened, 
and,  tne  balance  of  trade  being  against  the  country, 
the  merchant  is  compelled  to  make  his  remittances 
in  depreciated  paper,  and  either  to  pocket  the  loss 
himself  or  saddle  it  upon  the  departments  of  produc- 
tive labor.  The  committee  forbear  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  practices  made  use  of  by  many  of  the  banks, 
not  only  to  put  their  notes  into  circulation,  but  to 
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prevent  an  immediate  return  of  them,  by  which  it 
is  believed  that  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic  have, 
in  many  instances,  been  alike  invited  and  allured 
to  make  loans,  and  alike  have  fallen  a sacrifice  to 
the  avarice  ot  the  banker.  The  committee  would 
close  this  part  of  the  report  in  the  language  of  hi« 
excellency  the  governor,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  legislature,  in  1818,  that  the  immoderate 
extension  of  banks  has  produced  a banishment  of 
“ metallic  money,  losses  of  commercial  confidence, 
“ the  exhibition  of  fictitious  capital,  the  increase  ot* 
“ civil  prosecutions,  multiplication  of  crimes;  the 
“ injurious  enhancement  of  prices,  and  the  danger- 
“ ous  extension  of  credit.’* 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  every  new  bank  enhance* 
these  evils;  and  unless  the  legislature  stop  snort  and 
withhold  tile  chartered  right,  they  will  soon  paralize, 
and,  it  is  feared,  ultimately  destroy,  the  whole  bank- 
ing system,  and  thereby  produce  incalculable  evils 
to  the  community,  and  endless  ruin  to  individuals. 

The  committee  have  thought  proper  to  give  the 
following  detailed  view  of  the  several  banks,  in  this 
state,  already  in  operation,  stating  the  time  when 
granted  and  the  nominal  capital  of  each,  distinguish  - 
mg  the  stock  of  the  several  corporations,  and  that 
owned  by  the  state  as  a general  state  fund,  and  the 
common  school  fund,  and  also  the  stock  which  the 
different  colleges  in  this  state  have  been  permitted 
to  subscribe.  This  statement,  it  is  believed,  is 
nearly,  if  not  altogether  correct;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes: 

[Here  follows  a list  of  the  names,  amount  of  stock, 
date  of  institution,  Sec.  of  the  several  banks  in  the 
state  of  New- York,  not  needful  to  be  inserted  here; 
as  all  the  particulars  belonging  to  tiiern  will  appear 
in  our  general  tabie  of  tiie  banks  of  the  United 
Sutes,  to  be  inserted  in  the  subsequent  volume  of 
the  Weekly  Register.  Ed.  Rkg  ] 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  several 
banks  of  this  state,  exclusive  of  the  branch  bank  of 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  New-York,  exclusive 
also  of  the  Exchange  b nk,  and  of  the  Utica  Insur- 
ance company,  is  $ 4,922,800.  What  amount  of 
this  enormous  bank  capital  has  actually  been  paid 
in,  the  committee  are  unable  to  ascertain.  But  it 
is  believed,  that  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franklin  bank,  have 
called  in  the  whole  amount  of  their  capital,  amount- 
ing  to  $ 15,030,000;  that  the  binks  of  Albany,  Co- 
lumbia, Farmers,’  Hudson,  Farmers  and  Mechanics/ 
Mohawk,  Middle  District,  Newburgh,  and  N ;w- 
York  state  bank,  have  done  tii*>  same,  amounting  to 
§2, 3 -2,000;  that  it  may  be  safely  cdculated,  that 
one  third  of  the  capital  stock  of  all  (lie  b inks  has 
also  been  called  in,  amounting  to  $2,366,933;  m ik- 
ing in  the  whole  of  monies  actually  paid  in,  either 
in  gold  and  silver,  or  what  is  deemed  by  the  banks 
an  equivalent,  $20,488,933 ! By  the  several  acts 
of  incorporation,  these  banks  may  issue  paper  to 
th  ee  t mes  he  amount  of  monies  actually  paid  in* 
which  would  amount  to  $60,u00,000  But  it  i* 
believed,  t:iat  the  banks  in  the  ci  y of  New-York  do 
their  business  principally  upon  deposits,  and  by 
checks;  their  issues  of  paper  are,  therefore,  less 
than  the  monies  paid  in,  and  are  estimated  at 
$5,009,000,  and  if  we  admit  that  the  other  hank’s 
have  issues  to  double  the  amount  only  of  monies 
paid  in,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  a very  moderate 
ind  9afe  estimate,  the  issues  of  paper  may  be  cal- 
culated at  $12,500,000.  It  is  also  believed  by  tbs 
committee,  that  the  specie  capital  of  the  State  to 
redeem  this  paper,  does  not  exceed  $2,000,000 ! 
Hence  it  results,  that  the  community  is  flooded  with* 
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paper  medium,  which  has  no  solid  basis  to  rest  upon; 
which  nas  already  depreciated  in  value,  and  which, 
by  a further  grant  of  new  charters,  must  augment 
the  embarrassment  to  our  currency,  already  so 
severely  felt,  and  produce  further  and  greater  evils. 
It  will  b®  seen  also  from  the  foregoing  statamem, 
that  the  state  knd  common  school  funds,  are  em 
b irked  in  this  system,  to  a large  amount.  The  state 
has  paid  in  upon  its  bank  capital,  on  account  of  the 
general  state  fund,  $487,81)3;  and  on  account  ot  the 
school  fund,  $231,003,  making  in  all,  $718,800. 

That  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  tins  system 
of  banking,  thus  extended,  lias  been  greatly  diminish- 
ed, is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  state 
has  refrained  from  embarking  any  portion  of  its 
.funds  in  it,  since  1813;  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance of  two  of  the  banks  having  already  reduced 
their  capital  stock,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
p issed  at  their  instance,  the  one  $2,000,000,  and 
tne  other  $198,000;  and  rv/iice  is  also  given  of  an 
application  still  further  to  reduce  the  capital  of  one 
of  those  very  banks,  $2,000,000  more.  The  com- 
mittee would,  therefore,  put  the  question  seriously 
to  the  conscience  of  every  member  ot  the  legisla- 
ture, whether  it  be  necessary,  politic  or  expedient, 
still  further  to  increase  the  banking  Capital  ot  this 
state  by  the  grant  of  new  charters,  and  thus  jeo- 
pardize, not  only  the  fortunes  of  individuals  already 
embarked  to  a vast  amount,  but  also  the  amount  ol 
the  general  state  and  school  funds. 

The  committee,  with  a view  to  try  the  sense  of 
this  legislature  on  this  momentous  subject,  have 
instructed  their  chairman  to  report  the  following 
resolution  to  wit: — 

Re  solved,  (if  the  honorable  the  assembly  concur 
herein,)  That  it  is  impolitic  and  inexpedient  for 
this  legislature  to  grant  any  new  charter  for  bank- 
ing privileges,  during  its  present  session i 


Indian  Trade. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENT. 

Office  Indian  Trade,  28 ih  December , 1818. 

Sir — I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  the  23d  inst.  in  whicli  you  request  to  be  “fur- 
nished with  all  the  information  in  my  possession  re- 
specting the  loss  or  gain  arising  from  our  trading 
establishments  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  for  one 
or  two  years  past:”  in  compliance  with  which,  l 
have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  abstract,  containing  an 
estimate  made  up  from  the  1st  day  of  April,  1815,  to 
the  30th  June,  1818,  a period  of  three  years  and 
three  months.  I have  selected  this  period,  be- 
cause it  takes  in  the  business  from  the  last  estimate 
down  to  the  last  quarterly  returns  which  have  been 
received  at  this  office  from  all  the  factories. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  this  abstract,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  1815,  the  funds  were  worth 
$273,989  3;  and  on  the  30th  June,  1818,  $308,536 
37;  from  which  it  appears  a gain  has  been  realized, 
in  that  period,  of  $34,547  31. 

The  capital  on  which  this  office  has  been  doing 
business  since  the  war,  is  less  by  $43,369  61,  than 
it  was  before  that  period,  this  amount  having  been 
lost  by  its  ravages.  And  when  the  $10,000  which 
yet  remain  in  the  treasury,  or  which  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sinking  fund,  and  which  is  a part  of 
the  appropriation  which  went  to  make  the  capital 
$300,000  (no  more  than  $290,000  of  which  having 
been  drawn,)  is  added  to  the  aforesaid  loss;  and 
$10,000  for  debts  due  the  factory  formerly  at  Fort 
Wilkinson,  which  amount  was  secured  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wilkinson,  but  which 
has  never  been  paid  oyer  to  this  office,  it  will  ap- 


pear that,  instead  of  the  capital  being,  as  it  has 
been  usually  estimated,  viz.  $300,000,  it  is  only 
$236,630  39,  so  that  the  actual  gain  is  the  differ- 
ence between  $236,630  39  and  303,536  37;  in  other 
words  $71,905  98. 

There  are  several  views  of  the  subject  which  may 
go  to  shew  why  this  gain  has  not  been  greater:  A 
gain,  it  -will  be  borne  in  mind,  which  has  hut  a partial 
reference  to  the  profits  on  the  supplies  with  which  the 
Indians  are  furnished,  but  an  almost  exclusive  ap- 
plication to  the  profits  made  on  the  sales  of  furs  and 
peltries  taken  in  exchange  for  these  supplies.  It. 
is  to  this  source  the  trade  fund  is  indebted  for  its 
increase;  and  it  is  at  this  end  of  the  intercourse  on- 
ly, that  profits  can  be  expected,  as  the  law  regula- 
ting the  trade  requires  that  the  advance  on  the  sup- 
plies furnished  the  Indies,  shall  have  reference  only 
to  a maihtenance  of  the  capital.  But  to  proceed. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  profits  are  not  greater 
than  they  are,  may  be  found  in  the  necessarily  tardy 
movements  which  attended  the  re-organization  of 
some  of  the  factories  that  had  suspended  their  ope- 
rations during  the  war,  and  in  the  breaking  up  and 
removal  of  others.  The  business  of  a principal  fac- 
tory, that  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  Missouri,  which  had 
i ceased  to  operate  during  the  war,  was  not  resumed 
I until  late  in  the  spring  of  1815;  neither  did  another 
I principal  factory,  that  at  Prarie  du  Cliien,  get  fully 
under  way  till  the  spring  of  1816.  When  the  loss 
I of  time,  and  the  slow  progress  of  re-organizing 
distant  posts,  and  the  difficulty  of  gathering  toge- 
ther the  materials  for  trade,  ate  considered,  and 
added  to  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  consequences  at- 
tendant upon  such  a state  of  things  as  is  implied  in 
a removal  of  the  factory  from  Fort  Hawkins  to  Fort 
Mitch  ill,  in  Georgia;  of  the  factory  formerly  at  Nat- 
chitoches, to  Sulphur  Fork,  which  is  not  at  this 
time  in  full  operation;  of  that  formerly  at  Fort  St  - Ste- 
phens, to  Fort  Confederation;  and  of  that  formerly 
at  the  Chicksaw  Bluffs,  to  Belle  Point,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas— T say,  when  these  removals,  and  the  conse- 
quent suspension  of  trade  and  profits  (all  of  which 
lias  happened  subsequent  to  April,  1815,)  are  taken 
into  view,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  estimate 
what  the  result  of  the  table  ofloss  and  gain  would 
have  been,  under  other  circumstances. 

But  when,  to  this  state  of  things,  is  superadded 
the  uniformly  opposing'  influence  of  private  adven- 
turers, whose  indefatigable  efforts  no  dangers  can 
appal,  and  no  difficultures  tire;  and  who,  whilst 
they  oppress  the  Indians  by  exorbitant  charges,  de- 
moralize and  excite  them  by  their  modes  of  inter- 
course, and  by  their  own  contending  interests;  I say, 
when  these  are  superadded,  it  may  rather  be  cause 
of  surprise  that  the  profits  have  been  as  great  as 
they  are,  than  that  they  are  not  greater. 

1 cannot  allow  this  occasion  to  pass,  without  glan- 
cing at  the  nature  of  the  existing  government  poli- 
cy, so  far  as  it  relates  to  commercial  intercourse 
with  our  Indians.  It  appears  to  me,  from  all  the 
views  I am  able  to  take  of  it,  and  from  a superin- 
tendence of  its  concerns  for  nearly  four  years,  that 
for  our  home  Indians,  by  which  l mean  the  Indians 
within  our  military  posts,  no  better  system  than  the 
present  can  be  devised. 

This  will  appear  at  once,  if  an  enquiry  be  made 
into  the  object  of  the  government  in  its  commer- 
cial interference,  and  by  a contrast  of  that  object 
with  that  of  private  and  avaricious  adventurers. 

The  government  has  no  object,  nor  can  it  have 
any,  except  that  which  relates  to  the  welfare  of 
this  people.  Its  motive  for  prosecuting  the  trade 
is  not  a motive  of  pecuniary  interest — therefore 
'its  agents  have  no  feelings  of  this  sort  to  gratify; 
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and  of  course  the  Indians  are  dealt  by,  and  coun- 
selled, in  reference  to  the  government  design. — 
But  what  counsel  best  sorts  with  the  government 
object?  Is  it  not  that  which  tends  to  civilization** 
But  what  promotes  civilation?  l)o  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  or  the  chase  promote  it  most?  Then,  does 
the  government  policy  direct  this  teaching?  It  does. 
But  is  it  the  interest  of  private  traders,  who  live  by 
the  successful  hunting  expeditions  of  the  Indians, 
to  encourage  them  to  abandon  the  chase,  to  culti- 
vate the  ground,  and  to  exchange  their  savage  cus- 
toms for  the  more  gratifying  and  useful  advantages 
of  the  agricultural  state?  Certainly  not.  Then,  is 
it  not  seen  that  the  swarms  of  private  traders  that 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Indian  country,  with 
whiskey  in  one  hand  and  gewgaws  in  the  other,  are 
more  hostile  to  Indian  improvement  than  at  first 
sight  they  would  appear  to  be?  Who  can  doubt  but 
that  private  enterprize  would  give  liberal  rewards 
even  to  the  more  improved  parts  of  our  Indian  neigh- 
bors, to  burn  their  ploughs,  and  destroy  their  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  again  enter  upon  the 
hunter  state?  Are  these  suitable  advisers,  therefore, 
for  men  whose  state  it  is  so  desirable  to  change, 
and  for  whose  civilization  the  government  has  been 
so  solicitous  for  so  many  years;  and  whose  unfortu- 
nate destiny  has  at  last  awakened  the  regards  and 
the  anxiety  of  thousands  of  our  humane  fellow-citi- 
zens? It  appears  to  me,  that  they  are  not.  And 
that  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  subject,  seems 
reasonable,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  admitted  that  the 


Amount  of  property, 
of  various  kinds,  on 
hand  at  the  several 
trading  houses, 

Amount  of  merchan- 
dize, cash,  and  oth- 
er balances  on  the 
books  of  the  Super- 
intendent, 

Amount  of  furs,  pel- 
tries, &c.  in  the 
stores  of  the  Super- 
intendent, 

Amount  of  property 
in  the  hands  of  a- 
gents  in  New-Or- 
leans,  St.  Louis, 
Pittso 
York, 


Gain,  arising  from  the 
prosecution  of  the 
trade  with  the  In- 
dians, from  1st  A- 
pril,  1815,  to  30th 
June,  1818. 


April  1, 1815.  June  30, 1813, 


£104,871  55  £221,535  72 


103,715  16  35,188  19 


14,416  46  34,947  61 


50,933  86  16,864  85 


£273,989  03  308,536  37 


£34,547  34 


Militia  System. 


hunter  state  is  more  conducive  to  civilization  than  | BePort  °f  committee  on ^ the  improvement  and  or. 
the  agricultural;  or  unless  it  be  deemed  best  for  the 
Indians  to  remain  savages. 

I cannot,  therefore,  forego  the  obligation  I feel, 
to  urge  the  necessity  of  givingto  the  existing  gov- 
ernment intercourse  that  support  and  protection 
which  the  generosity  of  its  design,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  its  object,  appear  to  me  to  merit;  and  this 
implies  a better  regulated,  licensed  system,  so  as  to 


restrict  such  individuals  as  may  hereafter  go  amongst 
our  home  Indians — to  cancel  the  licenses  of  such  as 


gamzatio  »f  the  mi!  tin. 

HOUSE  or  RBPHESr.N  ATlVES,  JANUAHI  22,  1819. 
R'-ad,  and  ordered  to  lie  up'-n  the  table. 

Mr.  Harrison,  from  the  commi  tee  upon  the  im- 
provement in  the  organization  air’  discipline  of 
the  militia,  made  the  following  report: — 

That  having  had  the  subject  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  finding  that  a bill  containing  a sys- 
tem of  organization  and  discipline,  reported  at  the 
last  session,  was  before  the  house,  they  have  noth- 


are  now  acting  under  such  authority,  and  this  mav \H  father  to  offer  on  the  particular  points  con- 
be  done  by  a law  forbidding  their  renewal  excent ! ta,ned  ,n  the  h|1!*  B lt  as  (t  ,s  th,’’r  opinion  that. 


through  particular  channels,  and  under  other  res- 
trictions, and  an  augmentation  of  the  trade  fund — a 
close  investigation  of  the  state  of  which  warrants  me 
in  saying  that,  rid  of  the  private  traders,  except 
such  as  would  be  really  useful,  the  trade  could  be 
made  to  embrace  our  home  Indians,  if,  to  its  present 
capital,  which  is  shewn  to  be  only  £236,630  39, 
were  added  as  much  as  would  bring  it  up  to  the 
£300,000. 

These  two  things  being  done,  results  alike  favora- 
ble to  the  Indians  and  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  borders,  would  no  doubt  be  realized;  and  these 
would  be  no  less  gratifying  to  the  government  than 
to  those  humane  and  benevolent  men  who  are  com 
ing  in  with  so  much  ardor  in  aid  of  the  government 
design.  But,  unless  these  two  things  can  be  realiz- 
ed, I feel  it  to  be  no  less  my  duty  to  assure  you  that, 
in  my  opinion,  no  future  period  could  so  well  an- 
swer to  wind  up  the  business  of  the  government 
trade,  as  the  present. 

I am,  &.c.  &c. 

THO.  L.  McKENNEY,  S.  I.  A. 

Chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  property  on  hand, 
belonging  to  the  United  States*  Indian  Trading 
house  establishment , on  the  1st  of  April,  1815,  and 
on  the  30th  June,  1818. 


d if  the  bill  should  be  adopted,  it  will  be  advancing 
but  a single  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the  im- 
portant object  of  rendering  the  militia,  in  all  cases, 
a substitute  for  a standing  rmy,  they  have  directed 
their  attention  towards  some  ulterior  measure,  by 
which  it  might  be  effected.  They  have  been  enabled 
to  devise  none  better  than  that  which  is  contained 
in  the  report  made  to  this  house  on  the  17th  Janu- 
ary, 1817;  and  they  beg  that  the  following  extract 
therefrom,  may  form  a part  of  their  report. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  encountered  is  the 
application  of  a system  of  discipline,  or  military  in- 
struction, to  a great  population  scattered  over  an 
immense  territory. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  object  at  once,  is 
evidently  not  within  the  power  of  the  government. 
To  instruct  tie  present  militia  of  the  country  to 
any  useful  extent,  would  require  a larger  portion 
of  their  time  than  they  can  possibly  spare  from  the 
du'y  of  providing  for  their  families,  unless  they 
are  liberally  paid:  to  pay  them,  would  absorb  all 
r.he  resources  of  the  nation.  The  alternative  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  direct  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  instruct  such  a portion  of  the  militia,  as  their 
means  will  allow,  and  which  would  produce  the 
most  beneficial  result  upon  the  whole  mass;  leaving 
to  the  effects  of  another  system,  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  those  military  acquirements  which,  in  a 
republican  government,  it  is  so  essential  for  every 
citizen  to  possess.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  an  .1 
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believing  that  the  instruction  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  give,  would  be  more 
usefully  hetowed  uppn  the  whole  of  the  officers 
and  sergeants  of  the  militia,  than  upon  any  particu- 
lar class,  the  sections  of  the  bill  which  relate  to 
this  part  of  the  subject,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
committee.  They  have  also  considered  it  to  be 
proper,  to  annex  some  estimates  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  system  they  recommend. 

Although  it  may  be  considered  that  by  present 
inga  bill  for  the  “organization  and  classification” 
of  the  militia,  and  the  exposition  of  their  motives 
which  accompany  it,  the  committee  have  performed 
the  task  assigned  them  by  the  resolution  tender 
which  they  acted;  they  have  nevertheless  believed 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  some  further  views, 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  upon  this  important 
subject. 

This  course  may  be  more  excusable,  as  the  com- 
mittee have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that  the 
plan  embraced  by  the  bill  is  a mere  expedient;  a 
choice  of  difficulties;  a system  which,  although  it 
will  place  the  militia  upon  a much  better  footing 
than  they  have  before  stood  on,  yet  is  not  likely  to 
produce  that  great  desideratum— that  indispens 
able  requisite  in  a government  constituted  like 
oiu-s — the  diffusion  of  a military  spirit  and  military 
information  thoughout  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  part  of  the  subject  which  still  remains  to  be 
discussed  will  be  best  understood  by  dividing  it 
into  two  distinct  propositions: 

1st.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  whole  male  population 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  proper  age,  should 
be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  so  as  to  super- 
sede, under  any  circumstances,  the  necessity 
of  a standing  army  ? 
gd.  Is  it  practicable  ? 

The  solicitude  which  has  been  manifested  by  the 
great  men  who  have  successively  filled  the  office 
Of  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
adoption  of  a system  of  military  discipline  for  the 
militia,  which  would  produce  the  effect  contem- 
plated by  the  fir-t  proposition,  sufficiently  mani- 
fests their  sense  of  its  importance.  The  subject 
was  often  and  warmly  recommended  by  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  at  an  early  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration a plan  for  the  puroose  was  proposed 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  being  corrected 
agreeably  to  his  suggestions,  was  submitted  to  the 
hatioml  legislature.  It  is  believed  that  objections 
jo  the  expense  and  supposed  difficulty  of-executing 
this  plan,  and  to  its  object,  was  the  cause  of  its 
being  rejected.  Is  the  opinion  which  prevailed  at 
that  period — that  an  energetic,  national  militia  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  security  of  a free 
republic — less  apparent  at  the  present  ? Has  any 
thing  since  occurred,  either  in  the  history  of  our 
own  or  of  any  other  country,  to  show  that  a stand- 
ing “army,  forming  a distinct  class  in  the  com 
infinity”  is  the  proper  defence  of  a government 
constructed  like  ours  i Do  the  events  c!  the  late 
War  show  that  discipline  is  not  necessary  for  the 
militia  ? or  does  the  present  aspect  of  the  political 
World  afford  so  much  security  as  to  justify  the 
indifference  which  prevails  in  providing  an  effectual 
Rational  defence. 

' Ti  is  impossible  that  any  American  can  recur  to 
many' 'of  the  events,  and  particularly  to  the  con- 
cludingscenes  of  the  late  war,  without  feeling 
|nat'eleyation  of  mind,  which  a recollection  of  his 
•punt  ry*s  glory,  is  calculated  to  produce."  There  are 
|;£\yeyer  .others,' and  -not  a,  few,  that  are  eminently  * 


calculated  to  show  that  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
b ood  and  treasure  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the 
••ant  of  discipline  in  the  militia  The  glorious 
success,  which  in  several  instances  crowned  their 
efforts,  was  the  result  of  uncommon  valour,  or  of 
valour  united  with  the  advantage  of  a position 
suited  to  their  peculiar  character.  The  greater 
part  of  the  American  militia,  accustomed  from  iheii 
early  youth  to  the  use  of  fire  amis,  are  doubtless 
more  formidable  than  any  other  troops  in  the  world, 
in  the  defence  of  a line  or  rampart.  Victories  in 
the  field  are  gained  by  other  qualities,  by  those 
disciplined  evolutions  which  give  harmony  and 
concert  ‘o  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  enable 
whole  armies  to  move  with  the  activity  and  ad- 
dress of  single  combatants.  Let  our  militia  be 
instructed  and  America  would  be  equal  to  a con- 
test, with  the  rest  of  the  world  united.  The  im- 
provements which  liaye  been  made  in  the  art  of 
war  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, give  greater  advantages  to  invading  and 
disciplined  armies,  acting  against  those  of  a con- 
trary character,  than  they  before  possessed.  This 
arises  from  their  increased  activity,  produced  by 
the  great  multiplication  of  their  light  troops;  the 
celerity  of  movement  given  to  the  artillery;  and 
above  all,  to  the  improvements  in  the  staff  placing 
the  subsistence  of  large  armies  upon  a footing  of 
security,  beyond  what  was  formerly  supposed  to 
possible.  An  improvement  in  tactics  which 
gives  advantages  to  the  professed  soldier  who 
fights  for  conquest,  over  the  citizen  who  bears 
arms  only  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted,  and  no  alternative  is  left  to  the 
latter  but  to  perfect  himself  in  the  same  arts  and 
discipline.  It  is  believed  that,  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  of  a republic  whos$  citizens  had  been 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  having  been  conquered 
by  a nation  possessing  a different  form  of  govern- 
ment. Small  republics  have  been  overthrown  by 
those  which  were  more  powerful;  as  Sagnntum 
destroyed  by  Carthage,  and  Numantia  by  Rome; 
but  it  has  been  observed  of  those  governments, 
that  “their  walls  and  towers  became  their  funeral 
piles — leaving  nothing  to  their  conquerors  but  their 
ashes” 

The  committee  cannot  conceive  that  any  aspect, 
however  pacific  it  may  be,  which  the  governments 
of  Europe  may  for  the  present  have  assumed  to- 
wards tins  country,  should  be  used  as  an  argument 
to  procrastinate,  even  for  a day,  any  measure  cal- 
culated to  render  their  future  hostility  abortive. 
It  cannot  be  believed  that  any  real  friendship  can 
exist  in  the  breasts  of  the  sovereigns  of  that  con- 
tinent for  a government  which  has  been  founded 
upon  principles  so  opposite  to  theirs,  and  which) 
by  the  happiness  it  diffuses,  affords  an  eternal 
satire  and  reproach  upon  their  conduct.  What- 
ever security  then  may  derived  from  their  policy, 
none  can  certainly  be  expected  from  their  forbear- 
ance whenever,  from  a change  of  circumstances, 
they  may  think  it  proper  to  change  their  policy. 
The  liberties  of  America  must  then  be  preserved 
as  they  were  won — by  the  arms,  the  discipline,  and 
the  valour  of  her  free  born  sons. 

But  the  defence  of  our  country  against  a foreign 
enemy  does  not  constitute  the  only,  (perhaps  not 
the  chief,)  motive  of  military  improvements  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  the  proposition  we  are 
considering.  The  safety  of  a republic  depends  as 
much  upon  the  equality  in  the  use  of  arms  amongst 
its  citizens  as  upon  the  equality  of  rights;  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  in  such  a government  tiiaii 
5 to  have  a knowledge  of  the  military  art  confined  lo 
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a part  of  the  people — for  sooner  or  later  that  part  same  cans":  will  produce  *he  s<m<-  effects,  the 
will  g-vern.  palladium of  \merican  l berlv,  must  bpthediffnsion 

The  effects  of  discipline  possessed  by  a few,  to  of  Hilary  discipline  and  a military  spirit  through 
control  numbers  without  i‘,  is  to  be  »ee^  in  all  the  the  wholp  bo  !y  of  >.he  people, 
despotic  governments  of  modern,  as  well  as  aucien*  j R'!'  secondly — Is  the  object  attainable  ? 
tjmes  That  it  is  not  attainable  by  any  of  the  systems 

In  general,  however,  the  subjects  of  those  ^es  1 which  have  heretofore  been  ia  use  in  the  United 
potic  governments,  which  Preserve  their  author’tyl  States,  is  very  eviden.  from  the  little  success  which 
by  standing  armies,  are  not  allowed  the  use  of  arms:  has  attended  them.  I he  l^'e  w«r  repeatedly 
but  the  use  of  arms  is  not  alone  sufficient.  A Arik- 1 exhibited  the  melancholy  fact  of  large  corps  of 
ing  example  of  Miis  is  ‘ o be  found  in  one  of  the 'militia  going  to  the  field  of  battle,  without  under- 
Grecian  republics:  The  Spartans  were  enabled,  standing  a single  elementary  principle,  and  with- 

bv  the  force  of  discipline  alone,  to  k ep  in  snh-  out  being  able  <o  perform  a single  evolution.  Yet 
jection  for  ag^s,  the  Ilelo^s  and  other  ancient  in  } militia  laws  exist,  and  have  existed  in  all  the  states 
habitants  of  Laconia.  These  men  were  not  only  since  the  war  -»f  the  revolution,  which  set  apart 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  but  upon  almost  every  | with  great  precision,  a number  of  days  in  each  year 
occasion,  formed  ihe  great°r  part  of ‘he  Lacedemo- j foi*  th»  purposes  of  training  and  discipline.  But 
nian  arnn  ; nor  were  they  deficient  in  bravery;  but)  from  this  plan,  no  good  fruit  has  ever  been  pro- 

they  were  no*  permitted  to  learn  that  admirable  ! duce  1.  It  was  an  error  indeed,  common  to  all  the 

discipline  which  distinguished  the  Oplites,  or  heavy  | militia  systems  in  use  in  the  U .it^d  States,  that  the 
urmed  infantry  of  Sparta.  period  for  training  were  too  short  and  too  distant 

Another  important  consideration  urging  the  dif  , from  eac*.  other,  to  produce  much  benefit, 

fusion  of  a military  spirit  amongst  our  citizens',  is)  To  remedy  this  defect,  camps  of  discipline  have 

the  counterpoise  it  will  afford  'to  th*t  inordinate!  been  recommended.  One  of  the  reasons,  which  go- 
desire  of  wealth,  which  seems  to  byre  pervaded  j verned  the  committee  in  rejecting  that  part  of  the 
the  whole  nation,  bringing  with  it  habits  of  luxury,  J secretary  of  war’s  recommendation,  has  been  ex- 
manners  md  principles  highly  unfavourable  to  our  pained  above;  but  if  that  objection  could  be  over- 
republican  institutions 

The  first  effect  of  this  state  of  society,  is  the 
substitution  of  a standing  army  for  a national 
militia.  Upon  this  subject,  the  committee  ueg  | 
leave  to  make  a quotation  from  the  report  of  gene- 
ral Knox,  torrec. ed  by  president  Washington.  “It 
is,”  says  the  patriotic  secretary,  “the  introduction 


come,  the  committee  are  far  from  thinking  that  the 
object  could  at  ill  be  accomplished  in  that  way. 
There  is  another  more  formidable  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess; more  formidable,  because  it  arises  from  the 
nature  of  our  government,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  human  character.  The  sentiments  and  habits 
of  a free  country,  necessarily  produces  amongst  the 
of  vice  and  c 'eruption  of  manners,  into  the  mass  (citizens,  a superior  restlessness  under  restraint, 
of  the  people,  that  renders  a standing  army  neces  j *rt<in  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  subjects  of  a monar- 
sary — it  is  when  public  spirit  is  despised  and  c^y-  This  spirit  frequently  manifests  itself  even  in 


avarice,  indolence  and  effemmaev  of  manners  ore 
dominate,  and  prevent  the  establish  ment  of  ins.itu- 
tions  which  would  elevate  the  minds  of  the  youth 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor,  that  a standing 
army  is  formed  and  riveted  for  ever”  So  rue  is 
the  principle  here  Contended  for,  *hat  it  is  believed, 
there  is  no  instance  in  history,  of  ana ‘ion  losing  i’s 
liberties,  where  the  military  spirit  of  the  people  did 
not  decline  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  corrun- 
tion  of  manners  advanced  Nor  was  any  free  go- 
vernment ever  overturned  by  an  internal  convul- 
sion, until  the  destruction  of  that  spirit  had  been 


a career  of  military  services,  where  the  high  inte- 
rests involved,  (and  in  which  they  largely  partake,) 
and  the  evident  necessity  of  discipline,  might  be 
supposed  able  -o  correct  it.  There  can  scarcely  be 
a restraint  more  vexatious  and  disgusting  to  a 
groicti  man  than  the  initiatory  lessons  of  the  milita- 
ry art.  Military  discipline  consists  in  the  obser- 
vance of  a number  of  minute  particulars  which 
to  the  novitiate  m arms,  have  no  apparent  object; 
but  which  form  the  links  of  a beautiful  and  connec- 
ted system.  It  is  believed,  that  to  this  cause  is  to 
be  attributed  the  little  progress  which  lias  been 


first  produced  in  the  body  of  the  people.  It  was  not!  ma^e  irJ  training  the  militia  of  the  United  States 
until  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  the  baths,  and  i nor  1S  ,re  much  prospect  that  any  change  of  sys- 
the  public  gardens  had  superseded  the  exercises  I tem  cou^»  Avith  regard  to  the  present  militia , pro- 
of the  Campus  Martius,  that  a Roman  army  dared  “uce  t*ie  t'esuli  at  which  we  aim. 


to  revolt  against  its  country,  and  with  the  pow?r 
of  the  sword,  to  substitute  for  its  free  institiPi  o us, 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a dictator,  eighty  years  before 
the  successful  usurpation  of  Caesar — the  revolt  of 
an  army  could  have  produced  no  such  consequence. 

But  the  habits  of  the  people  had  been  changed; 
no  longer  in  every  Rom  an  citizen  was  to  be  found, 
a trained  and  practised  soldier;  the  higher  tactics 
were  cultivated  indeed  with  zeal  and  success  by  a 
martial  nobility.  No  period  had  been  more  prolific 
of  great  generals.  At  none,  had  the  discipline  of 
the  legions  been  so  perfect;  but  they  were  no 
longer  filled  by  citizens  taking  their  routine  of 
service.  The  military  had  become  a distinct  pro- 
fession; composed  of  men,  who  in  the  habits  of  war 
and  pillage,  had  forgotten  the  sacred  obligations 
attached  to  their  character  as  citizens,  and  who 
were  ever  as  ready  upon  the  suggestion  of  their 
leader,  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  country, 
as  the  enemy  whom  they  were  raised  to  oppose. 

As  in  every  age,  then,  and  in  every  country,  l!.. 


In  searching  for  landmarks  to  guide  us  to  our  ob- 
ject, it  will  be  in  vain  that  we  direct  our  attention 
to  the  modern  nations  of  Europe;  from  them  we  can 
borrow  nothing  to  aid  our  purpose:  governments 
formed  upon  artificial  distinctions  in  society— which 
estimate  their  security,  by  the  inability  of  their  sub- 
jects to  resist  oppression,  can  furnish  a free  people 
with  ho  guides  in  organizing  a system  of  defence 
which  shall  be/  purely  national.  We  are,  however* 
not  without  resource. 

The  ancient  republics  from  which  we  have  drawn 
many  of  the  choicest  maxims  upon  which  to  found 
our  civil  institutions,  will  furnish  also  a most  per- 
fect model  for  our  system  of  national  defence.  The 
whole  secret  of  ancient  military  glory — the  founda- 
tion of  that  wonderful  combination  of  military  skill 
and  exalted  valor  which  enabled  the  petty  republic 
of  Athens  to  resist  the  mighty  torrent  of  Persian 
invasion;  which  formed  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and 
conducted  the  Roman  legions  (influenced  indeed  by 
unhallowed  motives)  to  the  conquest  of  the  world; 
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will  be  ffiund  in  the  military  education  of  their 
youth.  The  victories  of  Marathon  and  Platea,  of 
Cynocephele  and  Pydna,  were  tht  praciical  results 
of  the  exercises  of  the  Campus  M rtius  and  Gym- 
nasia. It  is  on  a foundation  of  this  kind,  and  of 
this  kind  only,  that  an  energetic  national  militia 
can  be  established. 

“An  examination  into  the  employments  and  obli- 
gations of  individuals  comprising  the  society,”  says 
general  Knox,  “will  evince  the  impossibility  of  dif- 
fusing an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  by 
any  other  means  than  a course  of  discipline  during 
the  period  of  non-age;  the  time  necessary  to  acquire 
this  important  knowledge  cannot  be  afforded  at  any 
other  period  of  life  with  so  little  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic or  private  interests.”  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
what  is  here  advanced,  and  yet  it  is  most  singular 
that  the  amiable  and  patriotic  secretary  should 
have  founded  his  plan  upon  a course  of  instruction 
to  commence  within  the  limits  of  non-age,  indeed, 
but  at  so  advanced  a period  of  it,  that  all  the  objec- 
tions which  could  be  made  to  disciplining  the  mili- 
tia at  a more  advanced  age  will  apply  equally  to  it, 
with  the  addition  of  others  which  ire  more  cogent, 
and  which  are  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem itself.  Of  his  advanced  corps,  composed  of  the 
youth  of  18,  19,  and  20  years  of  age,  those  of  18  and 
19  are  to  be  drawn  out  for  thirty  days  in  each  year, 
and  those  of  20  for  ten  days,  to  be  instructed  in 
camps  of  discipline. 

It  lias  been  strongly  urged  against  this  plan,  that 
the  separation  of  the  youth,  at  that  critical  age, 
from  the  superintending  vigilance  of  their  parents 
and  guardians  would  be  a very  dangerous  step,  and 
that  the  loss  of  time  from  the  pursuit  of  their  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  would  prove  to  them  a 
most  serious  evil. 

Whatever  force  there  may^be  in  these  objections, 
the  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  im 
provement  to  be  derived  from  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  would  not  compensate  for  the  expense  and 
loss  of  time  it  would  occasion.  The  perfection  of 
discipline,  as  it  regards  the  soldier,  is  the  grace, 
the  precision,  and  address  with  which  he  performs 
certain  evolutions.  To  arrive  at  this  perfection 
long  continued  practice  is  essential. 

And  since  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  time  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
avocations  of  our  citizens,  after  they  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  the  only  alternative  is  to  de- 
vise a system  of  military  instruction,  which  shall 
be  engrafted  on  and  form  a part  of  the  ordinary  edu 
cation  of  our  youth. 

The  organization  of  a system,  thus  extensive  in 
its  operations,  must  necessarily  be  a work  of  some 
time  and  difficulty.  The  want  of  statistical  infor 
motion  will  prevent  the  committee  from  submitting 
toj the, house,  at  this  time,  more  than  the  outline  of 
their  plan.  It  is  embraced  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 

As  the  important  advantages  of  the  military  p irt 
of  the  education  of  the  youth,  will  accrue  to  the 
community  and  not  to  the  individuals  who  acquire 
it,  it  is  proper  that  the  whole  expense  of  the  estab- 
lishment should  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury. 

That  to  comport  with  the  equality,  which  is  the 
basis  of  our  constitution,  the  organization  of  the  es- 
tablishment should  be  such  as  to  extend,  without 
exception,  to  every  individual  of  the  proper  age. 

That  to  secure  this,  the  contemplated  military  in- 
struction should  not  be  given  in  distinct  schools, 
established  for  that  purpose,  but  that  it  should  form 
a branch  of  education  in  every  school  within  the 
United  Sts tes.,' 


That  a corps  of  the  military  institutions  should 
be  formed  to  attend  to  the  gymnastic  and  elementa- 
ry part  of  education  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States,  whilst  the  more  scientific  part  of  the  art  of 
war  shall  be  communicated  by  professors  of  tactics 
to  be  established  in  all  the  higher  seminaries. 

The  committee  are  fully  aware  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  which  from  its  nature  is 
calculated  to  produce  an  important  change  in  the 
manners  and  habi'  s of  the  nation,  will  be  received 
with  caution  and  distrust,  by  a people  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  and  who  boast  of  a government  which 
executes  its  powers  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice 
of  individual  rights.  An  encroachment  upon  indi- 
vidual rights  forms  no  part  of  their  system.  It  is 
not  a conscription  which  withdraws  from  an  anx- 
ious parent,  a son  for  whose  morals  he  fears  more 
than  for  his  life.  It  is  not  a Persian  or  Turkish 
mandate  to  educate  the  youth  within  the  purlieus  of 
a corrupt  court,  but  a system  as  purely  republican 
in  practice  as  in  principle. 

The  means  are  furnished  by  the  government,  and 
the  \merican  youth  are  called  upon  to  qualify 
themselves  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their 
parents,  or  of  tutors  chosen  by  tlieir  parents,  for  the 
sacred  task  of  defending  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Although  the  system  of  general  Knox  widely  dif- 
fers from  that  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee,  his  opinion  of  the  effects  to  be  produced 
by  it  is  conceived  to  be  more  particularly  applica- 
ble to  the  latter.  “If  the  United  States,”  says  he, 
“possess  the  vigor  of  mind  to  establish  the  first  in- 
stitution, for  the  military  instruction  of  the  youth, 
it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  the  most 
unequivocal  advan’ages.  A glorious  national  spi- 
rit will  be  introduced  with  its  extensive  train  of 
political  consequences.  The  youth  will  imbibe  a 
love  of  their  country,  reverence  and  obedience  to 
its  laws,  courage  and  elevation  of  mind,  openness 
and  liberality  of  character,  accompanied  by  a just 
spirit  of  honor.  In  addition  to  which,  their  bodies 
will  acquire  a robustness,  greatly  conducive  to  their 
personal  happiness:  while  habit,  with  its  silent,  but 
efficacious  operations,  will  durably  cement  the  sys- 
tem ” 

That  the  house  may  possess  all  the  information 
necessary  to  act  upon  this  important  subject,  the 
committee  respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  required 
to  prepare  and  lay  before  this  House,  at  the  next 
session  of  congress,  a plan  for  the  military  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  youth  of  the  United  States  in  the  way 
which  is  best  calculated  for  the  purpose,  with  as 
little  injury  as  possible  to  the  ordinary  course  of  ed- 
ucation. 

ESTIMATES 

Of  the  expenses  o f training  the  officers  and  sergeants 
of  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  These  estimates 
are  made  on  a supposed  number  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  divided  equally , as  nearly  as  may  be , 
into  twenty  five  brigades. 

1st.  Estimate  upon  the  supposition  that  the  of- 
ficers and  sergeants  receive  full  pay,  without  ra- 
tions, or  an  allowance  for  rations  or  forage,  except 
to  the  sergeants,  for  whom  rations  might  be  ne- 
cessary. 

Each  brigade  containing,  according  to  estimate, 
4,000  men,  will  be  composed  of  four  regiments  or 
forty  companies. 

There  would  then  be  the  following  field  and  staff 

officer0,  who  should  atlerjd  *he  training. 
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1 Brigadier  full  pay,  §104 
1 Brigade  inspector,  with  the  pay 
of  major, 

4 Colonels,  at  §75 
4 Lieutenant  colonels,  at  £>60 
4 Majors,  at  §50 
40  C ptuins,  at  §40 
40  Lieutenants,  at  §30 
40  Second  lieutenmis,  at  §25 
160  Sergeants,  at  §8  pay,  and  §6  for 
rations 

Amount  of  expenses  of  one  brigade, 


The  adjutant  to  be  taken  from  the  line. 

Brigades  25. 

Expense  of  training  officers  for  one 
month  at  full  pay,  of  twenty-five 
brigades,  or  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  §173,850  00 

And  estimating  the  United  States’  militia  at  a mill- 
ion, then  the  total  expense  of  training  the  officers  of 
the  whole  militia,  would  be  some  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  less  than  two  millions. 

'Hie  following  estimate  is  made,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  officers  receiving  only  half  pay;  the  esti- 
mate proceeds,  however,  upon  a supposition  that  no 
officer  is  to  receive  less  than  -diirty  dollars  per 
month;  and  the  sergeants  full  pay  and  rations. 

Second  estimate  for  100,000  men. 


104 

00 

50 

00 

300 

00 

240 

00 

2u0 

I/O 

1,600 

CO 

l,2oO 

00 

1,000 

00 

2,240 

00 

§6,994 

00 

1 Brigadier,  half  pay, 

1 Brigade  inspector, 

4 Colonels,  half-pay, 

4 Lieutenant  colonels,  do. 

4 Majors,  §30  each, 

120  Captains  and  lieutenants,  at  §30, 
160  Sergeants,  pay  and  rations. 

For  officers  of  one  brigade. 

For  twenty-five  brigades, 


52  00 
30  00 
150  00 
120  00 
120  00 
3,600  00 
2,240  00 

§6,312  00 


§157,800  00 


And  for  1,000,000,  §1,578,000  00 

At  thirty  doilars  per  month,  except  sergeants, 
and  leaving  them  on  full  pay  and  rations,  then  the 
amount  would  be  varied,  as  will  appear  by  tiie  third 
estimate,  viz: 

134  Officers  in  a brigade  of 4,000,  at  §30,  4,020  00 
160  Sergeants  on  full  pay  and  rations,  2,240  00 


6,260  00 


One  brigade, 

For  100,000,  making  twenty-five  bri- 
gades, 156,500  0! 

And  for  one  million,  §1,565,000  01 


Copy  of  General  Knox's  report  on  the  arrangement 
and  classification  of  th§  militia , made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives , on  the  18 th  January , 1790. 

War  Office,  January  18 th,  1790. 
SIR — Having  submitted  to  your  consideration  a 
plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the  militia  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  1 had  presented  to  the  late  con- 
gress, and  you  having  approved  the  general  prin- 
ciples thereof,  with  certain  exceptions,  I now  re- 
spectfully lay  the  same  before  you,  modified  ac- 
cording to  the  alterations  you  were  pleased  to  sug- 
gest. 

It  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  devise  a na- 
tional system  of  defence,  adequate  to  the  probable 
exigencies  of  the  United  States,  whether  arising 
from  internal  or  external  causes;  and  at  the  same 


time  to  erect  a standard  of  republican  magnanimity* 
independent  of,  ana  superior  to,  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  wealth. 

Ti  e convulsive  events,  generated  by  the  inordi- 
nate pursuit  of  riches  or  ambition,  lequire  that  the 
government  should  possess  a strong  corrective  arm. 

The  ulea  is  therefore  submitted,  whether  an  ef- 
ficient military  branch  of  government,  can  be  in- 
vented with  safety  to  the  great  principles  of  liberty, 
unless  the  Same  shall  be  formed  of  the  people 
themselves,  and  supported  by  their  habits  and  man- 
ners. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

With  the  most  perfect  respect. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  H KNOX, 

Sec  for  the  War  Department. 
The  President  of  the  United  Stales. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 

That  a w 11  constituted  republic  is  more  favora- 
ble to  the  li  erties  of  society,  and  that  its  princi- 
ples give  an  mgher  elevation  to  the  human  mind 
than  any  other  form  of  government,  has  generally 
b-en  acknowledged  by  the  unprejudiced  and  en- 
ligntened  part  of  m mkmd. 

But  it  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged,  that 
unless  a republic  prepares  itself  bv  proper  ar- 
rangements to  meet  those  exigencies  to  which  all 
states  are  in  a degree  liable,  that  its  peace  and 
existence  are  more  precarious  than  the  forms  of 
government  in  which  the  will  of  one  directs  the 
conduct  of  the  whole,  for  the  defence  of  the  nation. 

A government  whose  measures  must  be  the  re- 
sult of  multiplied  deliberations,  is  seldom  in  a situ- 
ation to  produce  instantly  those  exertions  which 
the  occasion  may  demand;  therefore  it  ought  to 
possess  such  energetic  establishments  as  should 
enable  it,  by  the  vigor  of  its  own  citizens  to  con- 
trol events  as  they  arise,  instead  of  being  convulsed 
or  subverted  by  them. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  modern  ages,  that  gov- 
ernments have  been  formed  by  chance  and  events 
instead  of  system;  that  without  fixed  principles, 
they  are  braced  or  relaxed,  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  predominating  power  of  the  rulers 
or  the  ruled.  The  rulers  possessing  separate  inter- 
ests from  the  people,  excepting  in  some  of  the  high 
toned  monarchies,  in  which  all  opposition  to  the 
will  of  the  princes  seems  annihilated. 

Hence  we  look  round  Europe  in  vain  for  an  ex. 
tensive  government,  rising  on  the  power  inherent 
in  the  people,  and  performing  its  operations  entire- 
ly for  their  benefit.  But  we  find  artificial  force 
governing  every  where,  and  the  people  generally 
made  subservient  to  the  elevation  and  caprice  of 
the  few:  almost  every  nation  appearing  to  be  busily 
employed  in  conducting  some  external  war;  grap- 
pling with  internal  commotion;  or  endeavoring  to 
extricate  itself  from  impending  debts  which  threa- 
ten to  overwhelm  it  with  ruin.  Princes  and  min- 
isters seem  neither  to  have  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  bring  forward  institutions  for  diffusing  general 
strength,  knowledge,  and  happiness;  but  they  seem 
to  understand  well  the  Mnchiavelian  maxim  of  po- 
litics— divide  and  govern. 

May  the  United  States  avoid  the  errors  and  crimes 
of  other  governments,  and  possess  the  wisdom  to 
embrace  the  present  invaluable  opportunity  of  es- 
tablishing such  institutions  as  shall  invigorate,  ex- 
alt, and  perpetuate  the  great  principles  of  freedom; 
an  opportunity  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  millions, 
but  rapidly  borne  on  the  wings  of  time,  and  may 
never  again  return. 
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The  public  mind,  unbiased  bv  superstition  or 
prejudice,  seems  happily  prepared  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  wisdom.  The  latent  springs  of  hu- 
man action,  ascertained  by  the  standard  of  experi- 
ence, may  be  regulated  and  made  subservient  to 
the  noble  purpose  of  forming  a dignified  national 
character. 

The  causes  by  which  nations  have  ascended  and 
declined,  through  the  various  ages  of  the  world, 
may  be  calmly  and  accurately  determined;  md  the 
United  States  may  be  placed  in  the  singularly  for 
tunate  condition  of  commencing  their  career  of  em- 
pire, with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  ail  the 
known  societies  and  governments  of  ihe  globe. 

The  strength  of  the  government,  like  the  strength 
of  any  other  vast  and  complicated  machine,  will 
depend  on  a due  adjustment  of  its  several  parts. 
Its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  its  laws,  its  finance, 
its  system  of  defence,  and  its  manners  and  habits, 
all  require  consideration,  and  the  highest  exercise 
of  political  wisdom. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  attempt  to  sug 
gest  the  most  efficient  system  ofdefence  which  may 
be  compatible  with  the  interests  of  a free  people:  a 
system  which  shall  not  only  produce  the  expected 
effect,  but  which  in  its  operations,  shall  also  pro- 
duce those  habits  and  manners  which  will  impart 
strength  and  durability  to  the  whole  government. 

The  modern  practice  of  Europe,  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  standing  armies,  has  created 
such  a mass  of  opinion  in  their  favor,  that  even  phi- 
losophers, and  the  advocates  for  liberty,  have  fre- 
quently confessed  their  use,  and  necessity,  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

But  whoever  seriously  and  candidly  estimates  the 
power  of  discipline,  and  the  tendency  of  military 
habits,  will  be  constrained  to  confess,  that  whatev- 
er may  be  the  efficacy  of  a standing  army  in  war, 
it  cannot  in  peace  be  considered  as  friendly  to  the 
rights  of  human  nature.  The  recent  instance  in 
France  cannot  with  propriety  be  brought  to  over- 
turn the  general  principle,  built  upon  the  uniform 
experience  of  mankind.  It  may  be  found  on  exam- 
ining the  causes  that  appear  to  have  influenced  the 
military  of  France,  that  while  the  springs  of  power 
were  wound  up  in  the  nation  to  the  highest  pitch, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  proportionally 
relaxed.  But  any  argument  on  this  head,  may  be 
considered  as  unnecessary  to  the  enlightened  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

A small  corps  of  well  disciplined  and  well  in- 
formed artillerists  and  engineers,  and  a legion  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  the  magazines 
and  arsenals,  are  all  the  military  establishment 
which  may  be  required  for  the  present  use  of  the 
United  States. 

The  privates  of  the  corps  to  be  enlisted  for  a 
certain  period,  and  after  the  expiration  of  which, 
to  return  to  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  ! 

An  energetic  national  militia  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  capital  security  of  a free  republic;  and  not  a 
standing  army,  forming  a distinct  class  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  vice  and 
corruption  of  manners  into  the  mass  of  the  people, 
that  rentiers  a standing  army  necessary.  It  is  when 
public  spirit  is  despised,  and  avarice,  indolence, 
and  effeminacy  of  manners  predominate,  and  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  institutions  which  would 
elevate  the  minds  of  the  youths  in  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue and  honor,  that  a standing  army  is  formed  and 
rivetted  forever. 

While  the  human  character  remains  unchanged, 
and  society  and  governments  of  considerable  extent 


are  formed;  a principle  ever  ready  to  execu'e  the 
1 iws,  and  defend  the  state,  must  constantly  exist. 
Without  this  vital  principle,  the  government  w*>uld 
be  invaded  or  overturned,  and  trampled  upon  by 
the  bold,  and  ambitious.  No  community  can  be 
long  held  together,  unless  its  arrangements  are  ade- 
quate to  its  probable  exigencies. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to  reject  a standing  army 
for  tne  military  branen  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  possessing  too  fierce  an  aspect, 
and  being  hostile  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  it 
will  follow,  that  a well  constituted  militia  ought  to 
be  established. 

A consideration  of  the  subject  will  show  the  im- 
practicability of  disciplining  at  once  the  mass  of  the 
people.  All  discussions  on  the  subject  of  a pow- 
erful militia,  will  result  in  one  or  other  of  the  fol- 
lowing principles. 

1st.  Either  efficient  institutions  must  be  estab- 
lished for  the  military  education  of  the  you.h,  and 
that  the  knowledge  acquired  therein  shall  be  dif- 
fused throughout  the  community,  by  the  mean  of 
rotation;  Or, 

2ily.  That  the  militia  must  be  formed  of  substi- 
tutes, after  the  manner  of  the  militia  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

If  the  United  States  possess  the  vigor  of  mind  to 
establish  the  first  institution,  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  the  most  unequivocal  advanta- 
ges. A glorious  national  spirit  will  be  introduced, 
with  its  extensive  train  of  political  consequences. 
The  youth  will  imbibe  a love  of  their  country;  rev- 
erence and  obedience  to  its  laws;  courage  and  ele- 
vation of  mind;  openness  and  liberality  of  character, 
accompanied  by  a just  spirit  of  honor;  in  addition 
to  which,  their  bodies  will  require  a robustness, 
greatly  conducive  to  their  personal  happiness,  as 
well  as  the  defence  of  their  country;  while  habit, 
with  its  silent,  but  efficacious  operations,  will  dura- 
bly cement  the  system. 

Habit,  that  powerful  and  universal  law,  incessant- 
ly acting  on  the  human  race,  well  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  legislators.  Formed  at  first  in  individu- 
als, by  separate  and  almost  imperceptible  impulses 
until  at  length  it  acquires  a force  which  controls 
with  irresistible  sway.  The  effects  of  salutary  or 
pernicious  habits,  operating  on  a whole  nation  are 
immense,  and  decides  its  rank  and  character  in  the 
world. 

Hence  the  science  of  legislation  teaches  to  scru- 
tinize every  national  institution,  as  it  may  introduce 
proper  or  improper  habits,  to  adopt  with  religious 
zeal  the  former,  and  reject  with  horror  the  latter. 

A republic,  constructed  on  the  principles  herein 
stated,  would  be  uninjured  by  events,  sufficient  to 
overturn  a government  supported  solely  by  the 
uncertain  power  of  a standing  army. 

The  well  informed  members  of  the  community, 
actuated  by  the  highest  motives  of  self-love,  would 
form  the  real  defence  of  the  country.  Rebellions 
would  be  prevented,  or  suppressed  with  ease.  Inva- 
sions of  such  a government  would  be  undertaken 
only  by  madmen;  and  the  virtues  and  knowledge  of 
the  people,  would  effectually  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  tyranny. 

But  the  second  principle — a militia  of  substitutes, 
is  pregnant  in  a degree,  with  the  mischiefs  of  a 
standing  army,  as  it  is  highly  probable  the  substi- 
tutes from  time  to  time,  will  be  nearly  the  same 
men,  and  the  most  idle  and  worthless  part  of  the 
community.  We  ilthy  families,  proud  of  distinc- 
tions, which  riches  may  confer,  will  prevent  their 
sons  from  serving  in  the  militia  of  substitutes;  the 
plan  will  degenerate  into  habitual  contempt;  & 
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Standing  army  will  be  introduced,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people  subjected  to  all  the  contingencies  of 
events. 

The  expense  attending  an  energetic  establish- 
ment of  militia  may  be  strongly  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  institution.  But  it  is  to  be  remember 
ed,  that  this  objection  is  levelled  at  both  systems, 
whether  by  rotation  or  by  substitutes;  for  it  the 
numbers  are  equal,  the  expense  will  also  be  equal. 
The  estimate  of  the  expense  will  show  its  unimpor- 
tance when  compared  with  the  magnitude  and  be- 
neficial effects  of  the  institution. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  cheer- 
fully  consent  to  the  expenses  of  a measure  calcula- 
ted to  serve  as  a perpetual  barrier  to  their  liber- 
ties. Especially  as  they  well  know  that  the  dis- 
bursements will  be  made  among  the  members  of 
the  same  community,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in- 
jurious. 

Every  intelligent  mind  would  rejoice  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  institution,  under  whose  auspices 
tiie  youth  and  vigor  of  the  constitution  would  be 
renewed  with  each  successive  generation,  and  which 
would  appear  to  secure  the  great  principles  of 
freedom  and  happiness  against  the  injuries  of  time 
and  even’s. 

The  following  plan  is  formed  on  these  general 
principles: 

1st.  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
nation,  to  establish  all  necessary  institutions  for  its 
own  perfection  and  defence. 

2dly.  That  it  is  a capital  security  to  a free  state, 
for  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  possess  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  military  art. 

3dly.  That  this  knowledge  cannot  be  attained  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  but  by  establishing 
adequate  institutions  for  the  military  education  of 
youth;  and  that  the  knowledge  acquired  therein 
should  be  diffused  throughout  the  community,  by 
the  principles  of  rotation. 

4thly.  That  every  man  of  the  proper  age  and 
ability  of  body,  is  firmly  bound  by  the  social  com- 
pact, to  perform,  personally,  his  proportion  of  mili- 
tary duty  for  the  defence  of  the  state. 

5thly.  That  all  men  of  the  legal  military  age, 
should  be  armed,  enrolled,  and  held  responsible  for 
different  degrees  of  military  service. 

And,  6thly.  That,  agreeably  to  the  constitution, 
the  United  States  are  to  provide  for  organizing, 
arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia;  and  for  gover- 
ning such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States;  reserving  to  the 
states,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  thh  militia  according 
to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

THE  PLAN. 

The  period  of  life  on  which  military  service  shall 
be  required  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
commence  at  eighteen,  and  terminate  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years. 

The  men  comprehended  by  this  description,  ex- 
clusive of  such  exceptions  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states  may  think  proper  to  make,  and 
all  actual  mariners,  shall  be  enrolled  for  different 
degrees  of  military  duty,  and  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct classes. 

The  first  class  shall  comprehend  the  youth  of 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  years  of  age,  to  be 
denominated  the  advanced  corps. 

The  second  class  shall  include  the  men  from  twen- 
ty-one to  forty -five  years  of  age,  to  be  denominated 
the  main  corps. 

The  third  class  shall  comprehend,  inclusively, 
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the  men  from  forty-six  to  sixty  years  of  age,  to  be 
denominated  the  reserved  corps. 

All  the  militia  of  the  United  States  shall  assume 
the  form  of  the  legion,  which  shall  be  the  perma- 
nent establishment  thereof. 

A legion  shall  consist  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 

hree  commissioned  officers,  and  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  formed  in  the  following  manner: 
First.  The  Legionaiy  Stcijf. 

One  legionary,  or  major-general,  two  aids  de- 
camp of  the  rank  of  major,  one  of  whom  to  be  the 
legionary  quarter-master,  one  inspector  and  deputy 
adjutant  general,  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
one  chaplain. 

Second  The  Brigade  Staff. 

One  brigadier  gener-d,  one  brigade-inspector,  to 
serve  as  an  aid  de-camp. 

Third.  The  Regimental  Staff. 

One  lieutenant-colonel-commandant,  two  majors, 
one  adjutant,  one  pay-master,  or  agent,  one  quarter- 
master. 

Fourth.  Two  brigades  of  infanti'y. 

Each  brigade  of  two  regiments,  each  regiment 
of  eight  companies,  forming  two  battalions,  each 
company  of  a captain,  lieutenant,  ensign,  six  ser- 
geants, one  drum,  one  fife,  and  sixty-four  rank  and 
file. 

Fifth.  Two  compardes  of  riflemen. 

Each  company  to  have  a captain,  lieutenant,  en- 
sign, six  sergeants,  a bugle-horn,  one  drum,  and 
sixty-four  rank  and  file. 

Sixth.  A battalion  of  artillery. 

Consisting  of  four  companies,  each  to  have  a c^ip- 
tain,  captain-lieuten  mt,  one  lieutenant,  six  ser- 
geants, twelve  artificers,  and  fifty-two  rank  and 
file. 

Seventh.  A squadron  of  cavalry. 

Consisting  of  two  troops,  each  troop  to  have  o 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  a cornet,  six  sergeants, 
one  farrier,  one  saddler,  one  trumpeter,  and  sixty 
four  dragoons. 

In  case  the  whole  number  of  the  advanced  corps 
in  any  state,  should  be  insufficient  to  form  a legion 
of  this  extent,  yet  the  component  parts  must  he 
preserved,  and  the  reduction  proportioned,  as  near 
ly  as  may  be,  to  each  part. 

The  companies  of  all  the  corps  shall  be  divided 
into  sections  of  twelve  each.  It  is  proposed  by  this 
division,  to  establish  one  uniform  vital  principle, 
which  in  peace  and  war,  shall  pervade  thej  militia 
of  the  United  States. 

All  requisitions  for  men  to  form  an  army,  either 
for  state  or  federal  purposes,  shall  be  furnished  by' 
the  advanced  and  main  corps,  by  means  of  the  sec- 
tions. 

The  executive  government,  or  commander  in 
chief  of  the  militia  of  each  state,  will  assess  thi 
numbers  required,  on  the  respective  legions  of  these 
corps. 

The  legionary  general  will  direct  the  proportions 
to  be  furnished  by  each  part  of  his  command.  Should 
the  demand  be  so  great  as  to  require  one  man  from 
each  section,  then  the  operation  hereby  directed 
shall  be  performed  by  single  sections.  But  if  a less 
number  should  be  required,  they  will  be  furnished 
by  an  association  of  sections  or  companies,  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  In  any  case*  it  is  probable 
that  mutual  convenience  may  dictate  an  agreement 
with  an  individual  to  perform  the  service  required. 
If,  however,  no  agreement  can  be  made,  one  must 
be  detached  by  an  indiscriminate  dr  aught,  and  t,  « 
others  shall  pay  him  a sum  of  money, equal  to  the 
average  sum  winch  shall  be  paid  in  tho  same 
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g ou  lor  the  voluntary  performance  of  the  service 
required. 

In  case  any  sections,  or  companies  of  a legion,  af- 
ter having  furnished  its  own  quota,  should  have 
more  men,  willing  to  engage  for  the  service  re- 
quired, other  companies  of  the  same  legion  shall 
have  permission  to  engage  them.  The  same  rule 
to  extend  to  the  different  legions  in  the  state. 

The  legionary  general  must  be  responsible  to  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  militia  of  the  state,  that 
the  men  furnished  are  according  to  the  description, 
and  that  they  are  equipped  in  the  manner,  anr 
marched  to  tiie  rendezvous,  conformably  to  the  or- 
ders for  that  purpose. 

The  men  who  may  be  drafted,  shall  not  serve 
more  than  three  years  at  one  time. 

The  reserved  corps  being  destined  for  the  do- 
mestic defence  of  the  state,  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
furnish  men,  excepting'  in  cases  of  actual  invasion, 
or  rebellion;  and  then  the  men  required  shall  be 
furnished  by  means  of  the  sections. 

The  actual  commissioned  officers  of  the  respec- 
tive corps,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  sections, 
nor  in  any  of  the  operations  thereof. 

The  respective  states  shall  be  divided  into  por- 
tions or  districts,  each  of  which  to  contain,  as  near- 
ly as  may  be,  some  complete  part  of  a legion. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
serve  his  country  in  the  field,  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  either  as  an  officer  or  soldier,  shall,  if  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be  exempted  from  the 
service  required  in  the  advanced  corps.  If  he  shall 
be  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  then  ever) 
year  he  shall  so  serve  in  the  field,  shall  be  estima- 
ted as  equal  to  six  years  service  in  the  main  or  re- 
served corps,  and  shall  accordingly  exempt  him 
from  pvery  service  therein  for  the  said  term  of  six 
years,  except  in  cases  of  actual  invasion  of,  or  re- 
bellion within  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  And 
it  shall  also  be  a permanent  establishment,  that  six 
years  actual  service  in  he  field,  shall  entirely  free 
every  citizen  from  any  further  demands  of  service, 
either  in  the  militia,  or  in  the  field,  unless  in  cases 
of  invasion  or  rebellion. 

All  actual  mariners  or  seamen,  in  the  respective 
states,  shall  be  registered  in  districts,  and  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  first  class,  to  consist  of  all  the 
seamen,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  thirty  years,  in- 
clusively; the  second  class,  to  consist  of  all  those  of 
the  age  of  thirty  one  to  forty-five,  inclusively. 

The  first  class  shall  be  responsible  to  serve  three 
years  on  board  of  some  public  armed  vessel  or  ship 
of  war,  as  a commissioned  officer,  warrant  officer, 
or  private  manner,  for  which  service,  they  shall  re- 
ceive the  customary  wages  ana  emoluments. 

But  shoula  the  state  not  demand  the  said  three 
years’  service  during  the  above  period,  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  thirty  years,  then  the  party  to  be 
exempted  entirely  th^n  from. 

The  person  so  serving,  shall  receive  a certificate 
of  his  service,  on  parchment,  according  to  the  form 
which  shall  be  directed,  which  shall  exempt  him 
from  any  other  than  voluntary  service,  unless  on 
such  exigencies  as  may  require  the  services  of  all 
the  members  of  me  community. 

The  second  class  sliaii  be  responsible  for  a propor 
tion  of  sei  vice,  in  those  Cases,  to  which  the  fiist 
class  si'. all  be  unequal. 

Tne  numbers  » equired,  shall  be  furnished  by  sec 
lions,  in  the  same  tn  nner  as  is  prescribed  for  the 
sections  of  the  militia.  * 

Of  the  Advanced  Corps. 

The  advanced  corps  are  designed,  not  only  as 
a school,  hi  winch  the  youth  of  the  United  States 
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are  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  but  they  arc. 
in  ill  cases  of  exigence,  to  serve  as  an  actual  de- 
fence to  the  community. 

The  whole  of  the  armed  corps  shall  be  clothed 
according  to  the  manner  hereafter  directed,  armed 
and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  t!  e United  States; 
and  all  the  youth  of  the  said  corps,  m each  state, 
shall  oe  encamped  together,  if  practicable,  or  by 
legions;  which  encampments,  shall  be  denominated, 
the  annual  camps  of  discipline 

Tht  youth  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  years,  shall 
be  disciplined  for  thirty  days  successively  in  each 
year,  and  those  of  twenty  years,  shall  be  disciplin- 
ed only  for  ten  days  in  each  year,  which  shall  be 
the  last  ten  days  of  the  annual  encampments. 

The  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates  are 
not  to  receive  any  pay,  during  the  said  time;  but 
the  commissioned  officers  will  receive  the  pay  of 
their  relative  ranks,  agreeably  to  the  federal  estab- 
lishment, for  the  time  being. 

In  order  that  the  plan  shall  effectually  answer  the 
end  proposed,  the  first  day  ot  January  shall  be  the 
fixed  period,  for  all  who  attain  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  in  any  part,  or  during  the  course  ot  each  year, 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  advanced  corps,  ana  to  take 
the  necessary  oaths  to  perform  personally , such  le- 
gal military  service  as  may  be  directed,  for  the  full 
and  complete  term  of  three  years,  to  be  estimated 
from  the  time  of  entrance  into  the  said  corps,  and 
also,  to  t ...ke  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  and 
to  the  United  States. 

The  commanding  officer,  or  general  of  the  ad- 
vanced legions  of  t he  district,  shall  regulate  the 
manner  of  the  service  of  the  youth  respectively, 
whether  it  shall  be  the  infantry,  artillery,  or  caval- 
ry, but  after  having  entered  into  either  ot  them,  no 
change  should  be  allowed. 

Each  individual,  at  his  first  joining  the  annual 
camps  of  discipline,  will  receive  complete  arms  and 
accoutrements;  all  of  which,  previously  to  his  be- 
ing discharged  from  the  s ud  camps,  he  mitst  re- 
turn to  the  regimental  quartermaster,  on  the  pen- 
alty of  dollars,  or  months  imprisonment. 

Tne  said  arms  and  accoutrements,  shall  be  mark- 
ed  in  some  conspicuous  place,  with  the  letters  M. 
U.  S.  And  all  sales  or  purchases  of  any  of  said 
arms  or  accoutrements,  shall  be  severely  punished, 
according  to  law. 

And  each  indiv  ( ual  shall  : Iso,  on  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  advanced  corps,  receive  the  follow- 
ing clothing:  one  hat,  one  uniform  short  coat,  one 
waistcoat,  and  one  pair  of  overalls;  which  he  shall 
retain  in  his  own  possession,  and  for  which  he  shall 
be  held  accountable,  and  be  compelled  to  replace  all 
deficiencies  during  li.s  service  in  the  annual  camps 
of  discipline. 

Those  who  shall  serve  in  the  cavalry,  shall  be  at 
the  expense  of  their  own  horses  and  uniform  hel- 
mets, and  horse  furniture;  but  they  shall  receive 
forage  for  their  horses,  swords,  pistols,  and  cloth- 
ing, equal  in  value  to  the  infantry. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  every  individual 
having  served  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  pre- 
scribed, shall  receive  an  honorary  certificate  there- 
of on  parchment,  and  signea  by  the  legionary  gene- 
ral and  inspector. 

The  names  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  certifi- 
cates sh  ill  be  given,  shail  be  fairly  registered,  in 
books  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

And  the  said  certificate,  or  an  attested  copy  of 
the  register  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  as  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  for  exercising  any  of  the 
rights  of  a free  citizen,  until  after  the  age  of 
years. 
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Tiie  advanced  legions,  in  ali  cases  of  invasion,  or 
rebellion,  s .i  il  on  requisition  of  lawful  authority, 
be  ooiiged  to  march  to  any  place  within  he  Unit- 
ed Siates,  to  remain  embodied  for  such  time  as 
shall  be  directed,  not  to  exceed  one  year,  to  be 
computed  from  the  time  of  marching  from  the  reg 
imea  »1  par  ides,  during  tne  period  of  their  being 
on  such  service,  to  he  placea  on  the  continental 
es  lulimment,  of  pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  forage, 
t<  nts,  camp  equipage,  a;  d all  such  other  allowan- 
ces,  is  are  made  to  tne  federal  troops  at  the  same 
tune,  and.  under  tne  same  circumstances. 

If  the  military  service  so  r quired,  should  be 
for  such  a short  period,  as  to  render  an  actual  issue 
of  clothing  unnecessary,  then  an  allowance  should 
be  made  in  proportion  to  the  annual  cost  of  cloth- 
ing for  the  federal  soldier,  according  to  estimates 
to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose,  from  the  war 
office  of  the  United  Slates. 

In  case  the  legions  of  the  advanced  corps  should 
march  to  any  place,  in  consequence  of  a requisi 
tio'ii  of  die  general  government,  all  legal  and  proper 
expenses  of  such  march,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Bui  should  they  be  embodieo,  and 
march  in  consequence  of  an  order,  derived  from 
the  authority  of  the  state  to  winch  they  belong;  an.* 
for  state  purposes,  then  the  expenses  will  be  borne 
by  die  state. 

The  advanced  corps  s!. all  be  constituted  on  such 
principles,  that  when  completed,  it  will  receive 
one-third  part,  and  discharge  one-third  part  of  its 
numbers  un  ually.  By  this  arrangement,  two-thirds 
of  die  corps  will  at  all  nines  be  considerably  di- 
sciplined; out  as  it  will  only  lec.eive  those  of  eigh- 
teen ye  irs,  it  will  not  be  completed  until  the  third 
year  after  us  institution.  Those  who  have  already 
attained  the  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty  years, 
will,  in  the  first  instance  be  enrolled  in  the  main 
co  ps. 

But  one  half  of  the  legionary  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed the  fir*t,  and  the  other,  the  second  year  of 
liie  establishment. 

Tne  officers  of  each  grade  in  the  states  respect- 
ively, sa  11  be  divided  into  three  classes,  which 
shall  ay  lot  oe  numbered,  one,  two,  and  three,  and 
one  of  tlie  said  classes,  according  to  their  num 
bers,  shall  be  deranged  every  third  year.  In 
the  first  p.riod  of  nine  years,  one-third  part  will 
have  to  serve  three,  one-third  part  six,  and  one 
third  part  nine  years.  Bui  after  the  said  first 
period,  the  seveial  classes  will  serve  nine  years, 
which  sh  ill  be  the  limitation  of  service  by  virtue  of 
the  same  appointment;  and  in  such  cases,  where 
there  may  not  be  three  officers  of  the  same  grade, 
the  limitation  of  nine  years  service  shall  be  observ- 
ed. All  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  aforesaid  de- 
rangements, or  any  casualties,  shall  be  immediately 
filled  by  new  appointments. 

Tne  captains  and  subalterns  of  the  advanced 
corps  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-one,  nor  more 
than  thirty -five;  and  the  field  officers  shall  not  ex- 
ceed forty-five  years  of  age. 

E ich  company,  battalion  and  regiment,  shall 
have  a fixed  parade,  or  place  at  which  to  assemble. 
The  companies  shall  assemble  at  their  own  parade, 
and  march  to  the  parade  of  the  battalion,  and  the 
battalions  to  the  regimental  parade;  and  when  thus 
embodied,  the  regiment  will  march  to  the  rendez 
vous  of  the  legion.  Every  commanding  officer  of  a 
company,  battalion,  and  regiment,  will  Oe  accounta- 
ble to  his  superior  officer,  that  his  command  is  in 
the  most  perfect  order. 

Tiie  officers  to  receive  subsistence  money  in  lieu 
of  provisions,  in  proportion  to  their  respective 


grades;  and  those,  whose  duties  require  tnem  to  be 
on  horseback,  wiil  receive  forage  in  the  same  pro 
portion. 

Every  legion  must  have  a chaplain,  of  respecta- 
ble talents  and  character,  who  besides  Ins  religious 
functions,  should  impress  on  the  minds  ot  the 
youth,  at  stated  periods,  in  concise  discourses,  the 
eminent  advantages  of  free  governments,  to  ihe  hap- 
piness of  society,  and  that  such  governments  can 
only  be  supported  by  the  knowledge,  spirit  and  vir- 
tuous conduct  of  the  youth;  to  be  illustrated  bv  the 
most  conspicuous  examples  of  history  . 

No  amusements  shoula  be  admitted  in  camp,  but 
those  which  correspond  with  war;  the  swimming  of 
men  and  horses,  running,  wrestling,  and  such  other 
exercises,  as  should  render  the  body  flexible  and 
vigorous 

The  camps  should  if  possible,  be  formed  near  a 
river,  and  remote  from  large  cities.  The  first  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  practice  of  the  manoeuvres,  the  se- 
cond to  avoid  the  vices  of  populous  places. 

The  time  ot  the  annual  encampments,  shall  be 
divided  into  six  parts  or  periods,  of  five  d ys  each. 

1 he  first  of  which  shall  be  occupied  in  acquiring 
the  air,  attitudes,  and  first  principles  of  a soldier; 
the  second,  in  learning  the  manual  exercise,  and  to 
March  individual^,  m l in  small  squads;  the  third 
and  fourth,  in  exercising  and  manoeuvring  in  detail, 
md  by  battalions  and  regiments.  In  the  fifth,  the 
youth  of  twenty  having  been  disciplined  during 
the  two  preceding  annual  encampments,  are  to 
be  included.  T us  period  is  to  be  employed  in 
the  ext-rcise  and  tactic  of  the  legion,  or,  if  more 
than  one,  in  executing  the  grand  manoeuvres  of  the 
whole  body,  marching,  attacking, and  defending,  in 
various  forms,  different  grounds,  and  positions;  in 
fine,  m represent  mg  all  the  real  images  of  war,  ex 
cepung  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  guards,  and  every  other  circumstance  of  the 
camp,  to  be  perfectly  regulated. 

Each  slate  will  determine  on  the  season,  in  which 
its  respective  annual  encampments  shall  be  formed, 
so  as  best  to  suit  the  health  of  the  men,  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  society. 

The  Lnite.j  States  to  m ke  an  adequate  provis- 
ion, to  supply  the  arms,  clothing,  rations,  artillery, 
ammunition,  forage,  straw,  tents,  camp  equipages, 
including  every  requisite  for  the  annual  camps  of 
discipline;  and  also  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  of 
the  legionary  officers,  and  for  the  following  g nerai 
staff  one  inspector  general,  one  adjutant  general, 
one  quartermaster  general,  witli  a deputy  for  each 
state. 

These  officers  will  be  essential  to  the  uniformity, 
economy  and  efficacy  of  the  system,  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

The  quartermaster  general  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  United  States  for  the  public  property  of  eve- 
ry species,  delivered  to  him  for  the  annual  camps 
of  discipline;  and  his  deputy  in  each  state  shall  be 
responsible  to  him. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  annual  camps  of 
discipline,  the  deputy  quartermaster  will  make  reg- 
ular issues  to  the  legionary  or  regimental  qu  rter- 
masters,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  all  the  articles  of’ 
every  species,  provided  by  the  United  Scales. 

The  return  for  the  said,  articles,  to  be  examined 
and  certified  by  the  highest  legionary  or  regiment- 
al officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  who  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  accuracy  thereof. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  annual  camps  of  disci- 
pline, all  public  property,  (clothing  excepted)  shall 
be  returned  to  the  deputy  quartermaster  of  the 
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state,  who  shall  hold  the  legionary  quartermaster 
accountable  for  all  deficiencies.  All  the  apparatus 
and  property  so  returned  shall  be  carefully  exami- 
ned, repaired,  and  deposited  in  a magazine,  to  be 
provided  in  each  state  for  that  purpose,  under  the 
charge  of  the  said  deputy  quartermaster,  until  the 
ensuing  annual  encampment,  or  on  any  occasion 
which  may  render  a new  issue  necessary. 

Corporal  punishments  shall  never  be  inflicted  in 
the  annual  camps  of  discipline;  but  a system  of 
finbs  and  imprisonment  shall  be  formed,  for  the 
regular  government  of  said  camps. 

Of  the  Main  Carps. 

As  the  main  and  reserved  corps  are  to  be  replen- 
ished by  the  principle  of  rotation,  from  the  advanc- 
ed corps,  and  ultimately  to  consist  of  men  who 
have  received  their  military  education  therein,  it  is 
proper  that  one  uniform  arrangement  should  per- 
vade the  several  classes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  legion  is  established,  as 
the  common  form  of  all  the  corps  ofthe  militia. 

The  main  legions,  consisting  of  the  great  majori- 
ty of  the  men  of  the  military  age,  will  form  the 
principal  defence  of  the  country. 

They  are  to  be  responsible  for  their  proportion  of 
men,  to  form  an  arnjy  whenever  necessity  shall  dic- 
tate the  measure;  and  on  every  sudden  occasion,  to 
y/hich  the  advanced  corps  shall  be  incompetent,  an 
adequate  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  shall  be  added  thereto  from  the  main 
corps,  by  means  of  the  sections. 

The  main  corps  will  be  perfectly  armed  in  the 
first  instance,  and  will  practice  the  exercise  and  ma- 
noeuvres four  days  in  each  year;  and  will  assemble 
in  their  respective  districts,  by  companies,  battal- 
ions, regiments,  or  legions,  as  snail  be  directed  by 
the  legionary  general;  but  it  must  be  a fixed  rule, 
that  iri  the  populous  parts  of  the  states,  the  regi- 
ments must  assemble  once  annually,  and  the  legions 
once  in  three  years. 

Although  the  main  corps  cannot  acquire  a great 
degree  of  military  knowledge,  in  the  few  days  pre- 
scribed for  its  annual  exercise,  yet  by  the  constant 
accession  of  the  youth  from  the  advanced  corps,  it 
will  soon  command  respect  for  its  discipline,  as 
well  as  its  numbers. 

When  the  youth  are  transferred  from  the  advan- 
ced corps,  they  shall  invariably  join  the  flank  com- 
panies, the  cavalry,  or  artillery  of  the  main  corps, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  former  services. 

Of  the  Reserved  Corps. 

The  reserved  corps  will  assemble  only  twice  an- 
nually, for  the  inspection  of  ar.ms,  by  companies, 
battalions,  or  regiments,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
each  state.  It  will  assemble  by  legions,  whenever 
the  defence  of  the  stale  may  render  the  measure 
pecessary. 

Such  are  the  propositions  of  the  plan:  to  which 
it  may  be  necessary  to  add  some  explanations. 

Although  the  substantial  political  maxim,  which 
requires  personal  service  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Community,  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  is  obliga- 
tory under  all  forms  of  society,  and  is  .the  main 
pillar  of  a free  government;  yet  the  degrees  there- 
of may  vary  at  the  different  periods  of  life,  consist- 
ently v/ith  the  general  welfare.  The  public  con- 
venience may'also  dictate  a relaxation  of  the  gene- 
ral obligation,  as  it  respects  the  principal  magi- 
strates arid  the  ministers  of  justice  and  of  religion, 
and  perhaps  some  religious  sects.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  measures  of  national  im- 
portance never  should  be  frustrated  by  the  accom- 
tnoil'ation  of  individuals. 

" The  military  age  has  generally  commenced  at! 


sixteen,  and  terminated  at  the  age  of  sixty  years; 
but  the  youth  of  sixteen  do  not  commonly  attain 
such  a degree  of  robust  strength,  as  to  enable  them 
to  sustain,  without  injury,  the  hardships  incident  to 
the  field;  therefore  the  commencement  of  military 
service  is  herein  fixed  at  eighteen,  and  the  termina- 
tion, as  usual,  at  sixty  years  of  age. 

As  the  plan  proposes,  that  the  militia  shall  be  di- 
vided into  three  capital  classes,  and  that  each  class 
shall  be  formed  into  legions,  the  reasons  for  which 
snail  be  given  in  succession. 

The  advanced  corps,  and  annual  camps  of  disci- 
pline are  instituted  in  order  to  introduce  an  opera- 
tive military  spirit  in  the  community;  to  establish 
a course  of  honorable  military  service,  which  will  at 
the  same  time  mould  the  minds  of  the  young  men, 
to  a due  obedience  of  the  laws;  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  by  the  manly  exercises  of  the  field, 
form  a pace  of  hardy  citizens,  equal  to  the  dignified 
task  of  defending  their  country. 

An  examination  into  the  employments  and  obli- 
gations of  the  individuals  composing  the  society, 
will  evince  the  impossibility  of  diffusing  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  any  other 
mean  than  a course  of  discipline,  during  the  period 
of  non-age.  The  time  necessary  to  acquire  this  im- 
portant knowledge,  cannot  be  afforded  at  any  other 
period  of  life,  with  so  little  injury  to  the  public  or 
private  interests. 

Without  descending  to  minute  distinctions,  the 
body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  the  yeomanry  of  the  country, 
and  the  men  of  various  employments,  resident  in 
towns  and  cities.  In  both  parts  it  is  usual  for  the 
male  children,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty- 
one  years,  to  learn  some  trade  or  employment,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a parent  or  master.  In  gene- 
ral, the  labor  or  service  of  the  youth  during  this  pe- 
riod, besides  amply  repaying  the  trouble  of  tuition, 
leaves  a large  profit  to  the  tutor.  The  circumstance 
is  staled  to  show,  that  no  great  hardships  will  arise 
in  the  first  operations  of  the  proposed  plan;  a little 
practice  will  render  the  measure  perfectly  equal, 
and  remove  every  difficulty. 

Youth  is  the  time  for  the  state  to  avail  itself  of 
those  services  which  it  has  a right  to  demand,  and 
by  which  it  is  to  be  invigorated  and  preserved;  in 
this  season,  the  passions  and  affections  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  splendor  of  military  parade.  The 
impressions  the  mind  receives,  will  be  retained 
through  life.  The  young  man  will  repair  with 
pride  and- pleasure  to  the  field  of  exercise;  while 
the  head  of  a family,  anxious  for  its  general  wel- 
fare, and  perhaps  its  immediate  subsistence,  wil^ 
reluctantly  quit  his  domestic  duties  for  any  length 
of  t ime. 

The  habits  of  industry  will  be  rather  strengthen- 
ed than  relaxed,  by  the  establishment  of  the  annu- 
al camps  of  discipline,  as  all  the  time  will  be  ac- 
companied by  the  various  military  duties.  Idleness 
and  dissipation  will  be  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and 
punished  accordingly.  As  soon  as  the  youth  attain 
the  age  of  manhood,  a natural  solicitude  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  society,  will  occur  in  its  full 
force.  The  public  claims  for  military  service,  will 
be  too  inconsiderable  to  injure  their  industry.  It 
will  be  sufficiently  stimulated  to  proper  exertions, 
by  the  prospects  of  opulence  att  ending  on  the  culti- 
vation of  a fertile  sod,  or  the  pursuits  of  a produc- 
tive commerce. 

It  is  presumed  that  thirty  days  annually  during 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  and  ten  days  during 
the  20th  year,  is  the  least  time  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  youth  to  the  acquisition  of  the; 
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military  art.  Tne  same  number  of  cL)s  might  b 
added  during  the  20th,  as  during  the  two  piec.  tiwg 
years,  were  not  .the  expense  <tn  objection 

Every  means  will  be  provided  by  the  public  to  fa- 
cilitate the  military  education  of  the  youth,  wnicn 
it  is  proposed  shall  bean  indispensable  qualification 
of  a free  citizen,  therefore  they  will  not  he  entitleu 
to  any  pay.  But  the  officers  being  of  the  main 
corps,  are  in  a different  predicament;  they  are  sup 
posed  to  have  passed  through  the  course  of  disci- 
pline required  by  the  laws,  and  to  be  competent  to 
instruct  others  in  the  military  art.  As  the  public 
will  have  but  small  claims  for  personal  services  on 
them,  and  as  they  must  incur  considerable  expenses 
to  prepare  themselves,  to  execute  properl)  their 
respective  offices,  they  ought  to  be  paid  while  on 
actual  duty. 

As  soon  as  the  service  of  the  youth  expires  in  the 
advanced  corps,  they  are  to  be  enrolled  in  the  main 
corps.  On  this  occasion,  the  republic  receives  dis- 
ciplined and  free  citizens,  who  understand  their 
public  rights,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  them. 

The  mam  corps  is  instituted,  to  preserve  and  cir- 
culate throughout  the  community,  the  military  dis- 
cipline, acquired  in  the  advanced  corps;  o arm  the 
people,  and  fix  firmly,  by  practice  and  habit,  those 
forms  and  maxims,  which  are  essential  10  the  life 
and  energy  of  a free  government. 

The  reserved  corps  is  instituted  to  prevent  men 
being  sent  fb  the  field  whose  strength  is  unequal  to 
sustain  the  severities  of  an  active  campaign.  But 
by  organizing  and  rendering  them  eligible  for  do- 
mestic service,  a greater  proportion  of  the  younger 
and  robust  pari  of  the  community  may  be  enabled, 
in  cases  of  necessity,  to  encounter  the  more  urgent 
duties  of  war. 

It  would  be  difficult,  previously  to  the  actual  for- 
mation of  the  annual  camps  of  discipline,  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  in  each  state,  of  which  it  would  be 
composed.  The  frontier  counties  of  several  states 
are  thinly  inhabited,  and  require  all  their  inrernal 
force  for  their  immediate  defence.  There  are  other 
infant  settlements,  from  which  it  might  be  injuri- 
ous to  draw  away  theiy  youth  annually,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline. 

No  evil  would  result,  if  the  establishment  of  the 
advanced  corps  should  be  omitted  in  such  districts 
for  a few  years.  Besides,  the  forbearance  in  this 
respect  would  lessen  the  expense,  and  render  the  in- 
stitution more  compatible  with  the  public  finances. 

The  several  state  legislatures,  therefore,  as  best 
understanding  their  local  interests,  might  be  invest- 
ed with  a discretionary  power,  to  omit  the  enrol- 
ments for  the  advanced  corps,  in  such  of  their 
frontier  and  thinly  inhabited  counties  as  th'ey  may 
judge  proper. 

If  the  number  of  three  millions,  may  be  assumed 
as  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  United 
States,  half  a million  may  be  deducted  therefrom 
for  blacks;  and  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  ideas, 
another  half  million  may  be  deducted,  on  account 
of  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  the  country. 

The  proportion  of  men  of  the  military  age,  from 
eighteen  to  sixty  years,  inclusively,  of  two  millions 
of  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  may  be  estimated 
at  four  hundred  thousand.  There  may  be  deduct- 
ed from  this  number,  as  actual  mariners,  about  fifty 
thousand,  and  a further  number  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  to  include  exempts  of  religious  sects, 
and  of  every  other  sort  which  the  respective  states 
may  think  proper  to  make. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand,  there- 
fore, may  be  assumed  as  the  number  of  operative, 
fensihle  men,  to  compose  the  militia.  The  pro- 


portion of  the  several  classes  of  which,  would  be 
nearly  as  follows: 

Firstly.  The  advanced  corps,  one-tenth 
composed  of  the  youth;  of  the  ages  of 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  years  32,500 

Secondly.  The  main  corps,  six-tenths  and 

one-twentieth  211,250 

Thirdly.  The  reserved  corps,  two-tenths 
and  one  twentieth  81,250 


325,000 

The  following  estimate  is  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  annual  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution, of  the  advanced  corps,  stating  the  same  at 
thirty  thousand  men. 

Estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  annual  camps  of 
discipline,  as  proposed  in  the  foregoing  plan,  aris- 
ing on  each  of  the  first  three  years,  and  after  that 
period,  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  institution. 


The  first  year. 

10,000  suits  of  uniform  cloa'thing  stated 
at  eight  dollars,  each  suit  of  which  shall 
serve  for  three  years  discipline  §80,000 

10,000  rations  per  day  for  30  days,  each 
ration  stated  at  10  cents  30,000 

The  expense  of  four  complete  corps  of 
legion  .ry  officers  of  all  descriptions  for 
thirty  days,  including  pay,  subsistence, 
and  forage  27,870 

Forage  for  the  cavalry  4,800 

Straw,  camp  kettles,  bowls,  axes,  canteens, 

and  fuel  20,000 

Annual  proportion  of  the  expense  of  tents 
for  officers  and  soldiers,  which  may 
serve  for  eight  annual  encampments  3,000 

Four  legionary  standards  2,000 

Regimental  colors  1,000 

Consumption  of  powder  and  ball,  shot  and 
shells,  damage  to  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, and  artillery,  and  transportation 
of  the  same,  stated  at  25.000 

Hospital  department  5,000 

Contingencies  of  the  quartermaster’s  and 
other  departments  15,000 

General  staff,  adjutant  general,  quarter- 
master general,  inspector  general,  and 
their  deputies  12,0 00 


Entire  expenses  of  the  first  year  225,670 


Additional  expenses  on  the  second  year. 


10,000  rations  per  day  for  thirty  days,  are 

300,000  rations,  at  10  cents  30,000 

The  expense  of  four  complete  corps  of 
legionary  officers  of  all  descriptions  for 
thirty  days,  including  pay,  subsitence 
and  forage  27,870 

Four  legionary  standards  2,000 

Regimental  colors  1,000 

Forage  for  the  cavalry  4,800 

Tents,  straw,  camp-kettles,  bowls,  axes, 
canteens,  and  fuel  20,000 

Hospital  department  5,000 

Contingencies  in  quartermaster’s  and  oth- 
er departments  15,000 

Ammunition,  damage  to  arms  and  accou- 
trements 15,000 


120,670 

Expense  on  the  first  year  225,670 


Combined  expenses  of  the  first  and  second 
year  §316,340 


no 
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Additional  expenses  on  the  third  year. 

The  expense  of  10,oo'U  rations  tor  ten  days, 

is  100,000  rations,  at  10  cents  $10,00 


Forage 

For  the  camp  equipage 
Tents 

Hospital  stores 

Ammunition,  damage  to  arms  and  accou- 
trements 

Contingencies  in  the  quartermasters *s  and 
other  departments 


Combined  expenses  of  the  first  and  second 
year 


1,600 

10,000 

1,500 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

44,100 

346  34-  ; 


The  total  expense  of  the  first  three  years  390,440 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  officers  for  four  le- 
gions will  be  adequate  to  command  the  youth  of 
eignteen,  who  commence  their  discipline  the  first 
year,  and  that  the  same  number  of  officers  will  be 
required  for  the  second  year.  The  youth  of  the 
third  year  may  be  incorporated  by  sections,  in  the 
existing  corps,  so  that  no  additional  officers  will  be 
required  on  their  account. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  expense  of 

10,u00  men  for  one  year,  amounts  to  225.670 

20.000,  for  the  second  year,  to  346,540 

30.000,  for  the  third  year,  to  390,440 

If  the  youth  of  the  three  ages,  of  eighteen, 

nineteen,  and  twenty,  be  disciplined  at 
once,  the  last  mentioned  sum  will  be 
about  the  fixed  annual  expense  of  the 
camps  of  discipline,  from  which,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  deducted  6,000  dollars, 
being  the  expense  of  the  standards  and 
colore,  the  former  of  which  will  be  of  a 
durable  nature,  and  the  latter  will  not 
require  to  be  replaced  oftener  than  once 
in  twenty  years. 


6,000 


expense 


of  the  advance 


modelled  the  legion  for  (he  use  of  fire-arms,  and 
strenuously  urges  its  adoption,  in  preference  to  any 
other  form.  And  the  respectable  and  intelligent 
veteran,  late  inspector-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  recommends  the  adoption  of  the 
legion.* 

“Upon  a review,*'  says  he,  “of  all  the  military  of 
Europe,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a single  form 
which  could  be  safely  adopted  by  the  United  States 
They  are  unexceptionably  different  from  each  other; 
and  like  all  other  human  institutions,  seem  to  have 
started  as  much  out  of  accident  as  design.  The 
local  situation  of  the  country,  the  spirit  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  character  of  the  nation,  and  in  many 
instances  the  character  of  the  prince,  have  all  had 
their  influence  in  settling  the  foundation  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  respective  troops,  and  render  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  take  either  as  a model. 
The  legion,  alone,  has  not  been  adopted  by  any, 
and  yet  l am  confident  in  asserting,  that  whether 
it  be  examined  as  applicable  to  all  coun  ties,  oi  as 
it  may  immediately  apply  to  the  existing,  oi  pro- 
bable necessity  of  this,  it  will  be  found  strikingly 
superior  to  any  other. 

1st.  Being  a complete,  and  little  army  of  itself, 
it  is  ready  to  begin  its  operations  on  the  shortest 
notice,  or  slightest  alarm. 

2r].  Having  all  the  component  parts  of  the  largest 
army  of  any  possible  description,  it  is  prepared  to 
meet  every  species  of  war  that  may  present  itself; 
And, 

3d.  As  in  every  case  of  detachment,  the  first 
constitutional  principle  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  draughting,  and  detail,  which 
in  armies  differently  framed,  too  often  distract  the 
commanding  officer,  will  be  avoided.” 

It  may  easily  suggest  itself  from  this  sketch,  that 
in  forming  a legion,  the  most  difficult  task  is  to 
determine  the  necessary  proportion  of  each  species 
of  soldiers  which  is  to  compose  it. 

This  must  obviously  depend  upon  what  will  b^ 
the  theatre,  and  what  the  style  of  the  war.  On  the 
plains  of  Boland,  whole  brigades  of  cavalry  would 
be  necessary  against  every  enemy;  but  in  the  forests, 
hills  of  America,  a single  regiment 


The  annual 

corps,  $384,440 

and  among  the  mus  or  America,  a 

Thus,  for  a sum  less  than  four  hundred  thousand ‘would  be  more  than  sufficient  against  any.  And 
dollars  annually,  which,  apportioned  on  three  mil-tas  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  war  to  which  we  are 
lions  of  people,  would  be  little  more  than  one  eighth  jmuch  exposed,  viz:  an  attack  from  the  sea  side,  by 
of  a dollar  each,  an  energetic  republican  militia  an  European  power,  aided  by  our  sworn  enemies, 
may  be  durably  established;  the  invaluable  princi- 1 settled  on  our  extreme  left,  and  an  invasion  of  our 
pies  of  liberty  secured,  and  perpetuated;  and  a dig  jback  settlements  by  an  Indian  enemy,  it  follows  of 
mfied  national  fabric  erected  on  the  solid  foundation  j course,  that  musketeers  and  light  infantry  should 

make  the  greatest  part  of  your  army. 

The  institution  of  the  section,  is  intended  to  in- 
terest the  patriotism  and  pride  of  every  individual 
in  the  militia;  to  support  the  legal  measures  of  a 
free  government;  to  render  every  man  active  in  the 
public  cause;  by  introducing  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, and  a degree  of  personal  responsibility. 

The  common  mode  of  recruiting  is  attended  with 
too  great  destruction  of  morals  to  be  tolerated; 
and  is  too  uncertain,  to  be  the  principal  resource 
of  a wise  nation  in  time  of  danger.  The  public, 
faith  is  frequently  wounded  by  unworthy  individu- 
als, who  hold  out  delusive  promises  which  can  ne- 
ver be  realized.  By  such  means,  an  unprincipled 
banditti  are  often  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending every  thing  that  should  be  dear  to  freemen  . 
The  consequences  are  natural:  such  men  either 
desert  in  time  of  danger,  or  are  ever  ready,  on  the 


of  public  virtue. 

The  main  and  reserved  corps,  must  be  perfectly 
organized  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  advanced 
corps  will  not  be  completed  until  the  third  year  of 
its  institution. 

The  combination  of  troops  of  various  descriptions 
into  one  body,  so  as  to  invest  it  with  the  highest  and 
greatest  number  of  powers,  in  every  possible  situa- 
tion, has  long  been  a subject  of  discussion,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion.  But  no  other  form  appears 
so  well  to  have  sustained  the  criterion  of  time  and 
severe  examination,  as  the  Roman  Legion.  This 
formidable  organization,  accommodated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  modern  war  still  retains  its  original  en- 
ergy and  superiority.  Of  the  ancients,  Poly  bums 
and  Wegetius  have  described  and  given  the  highest 
encomiums  of  the  legion.  The  former,  particularly 
in  his  comparative  view  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  arms, 
and  their  respective  orders  of  battles,  lias  left  lo 
mankind  an  instructive  and  important  legacy.  Of 
the  moderns  the  illustrious  Mareschal  Saxe  has 


* Vide  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  on  the  subject  of  an  established  mi- 
litia. 
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slightest  disgust,  lo  turn  their  arms  against  their 
Country. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  sections,  an  ample 
and  peimanent  source  is  opened,  whence  the  state, 
in  every  exigence,  m.iy  be  supplied  with  men,  whose 
all  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 

In  cases  of  necessity,  an  army  may  be  formed  of 
citizens,  whose  previous  knowledge  ot  discipline, 
will  enable  it  to  proceed  to  an  immediate  accom- 
plishment of  the  designs  of  t!  e state,  instead  of  ex- 
hausting the  public  resources  by  wasting  whole 
years  in  preparing  to  face  the  enemy. 

The  previous  arrangements  necessary  to  form 
and  maintain  the  annual  encampments,  as  well  as 
the  discipline  acquired  therein,  will  be  an  excellent 
preparation  for  war. 

The  artillery  and  its  numerous  appendages,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  of  every  kind,  and  all  species 
of  ammunition  ought  to  be  manufactured  within 
the  United  Slates.  It  is  of  high  importance  that 
the  present  period  should  be  embraced  to  establish 
adequate  institutions  to  produce  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus of  war. 

It  is  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a rising  and  free 
empire,  to  depend  on  foreign  and  fortuitous  sup- 
plies of  the  essential  means  of  defence. 

The  c loathing  for  the  troops  could  with  ease  be 
manufactured  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
establishment  in  that  respect  would  tend  to  the  en- 
couragement of  important  manufactories. 

The  disbursements  made  in  each  state  for  the 
rations,  forage,  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the 
annual  camps  of  discipline,  would  most  beneficial- 
ly circulate  the  money  arising  from  the  public  re- 
venue. 

The  local  circumstances  of  the  United  States, 
their  numerous  seaports,  and  the  protection  of 
their  commerce,  require  a naval  arrangement. — 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  plan,  em- 
bracing the  idea  of  the  states  obtaining  men  on  re- 
publican principles,  for  the  marine  as  well  as  the 
land  service.  But  one  may  be  accomplished  with 
much  greater  facility  than  the  other,  as  the  prepa- 
tion  of  a soldier  for  the  field,  requires  a degree  of 
discipline,  which  cannot  be  learned  without  much 
time  and  labor;  whereas  the  common  course  of  sea 
service  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  differs  but 
little  from  the  service  required  on  board  of  armed 
ships,  therefore  the  e ducation  for  war,  in  this  res 
pect,  will  be  obtained  without  any  expense  to  the 
state.  All  that  seems  to  be  requisite  on  the  head 
of  marine  service  is,  that  an  efficient  regulation 
should  be  established  in  the  respective  states,  to 
register  all  the  seamen,  and  to  render  those  of  a 
certain  age  amenable  to  the  public  for  personal 
service,  if  demanded  within  a given  period. 

The  constitution  of  the  respective  states,  and  of 
the  United  States,  having  directed  the  modes  in 
which  the  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed, 
no  alteration  can  be  made  therein.  Although  it 
rnay  be  supposed  that  some  modes  of  appointment 
are  better  calculated  than  others  to  inspire  the  high- 
est propriety  of  conduct,  yet  there  are  none  so  de- 
fective' to  serve  as  a sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
an  efficient  system  for  the  militia.  It  is  certain  that 
the  choice  of  officers  is  the  point  on  which  the  re- 
putation and  importance  of  a corp3  must  depend. 
Tiierefore  every  person  who  may  be  concerned  in 
the  appointment,  should  consider  himself  as  respon- 
sible to  his  country  for  a proper  choice. 

The  wisdom  of  the  states  will  be  manifested  by 
inducing  those  citizens  of  whom  the  late  Amer- 
ican army  was  composed,  to  accept  of  appoint- 
ments in  the  militia.  The  high  degree  of  military 


knowledge  which  they  possess,  was  acquired  at  loo 
great  a price,  anil  is  too  precious  to  be  buried  in 
oblivion;  it  ought  to  be  cherished,  and  rendered 
permanently  beneficial  to  the  community. 

The  vigor  and  importance  of  the  proposed  plan, 
will  entirely  depend  on  the  laws  relative  thereto, 
unless  the  laws  shall  be  equal  to  the  object,  and  ri- 
gidly enforced,  no  energetic  national  militia  can  be 
established. 

If  wealth  be  admitted  as  a principal  exemption, 
the  plan  cannot  be  executed.  It  is  the  wisdom  of 
political  establishments  to  make  the  wealth  of  indi- 
viduals subservient  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to 
l suffer  it  to  corrupt  or  attain  undue  indulgence. 

It  is  conceded,  that  people,  solicitous  to  be  ex- 
onerated from  their  proportion  of  public  duty,  may 
exclaim  against  the  proposed  arrangement  as  an  in- 
j tolerable  hardship.  But  it  ought  to  be  strongly  im- 
pressed, that  while  society  has  its  charms,  it  also 
lias  its  indispensable  obligations.  That  to  attempt 
such  a degree  of  refinement  as  to  exonerate  the 
members  of  the  community  from  all  personal  ser- 
vice, is  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  exercise, 
and  unworthy  of  the  characters  of  freemen. 

Every  state  possesses,  not  only  the  right  of  per- 
sonal service  from'  its  members,  but  the  right  to  re- 
gulate the  service  or  principles  of  equality  for  the 
general  defence.  All  being  bound,  none  can  com- 
plain of  injustice,  on  being  obliged  to  perform  his 
equal  proportion.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  a per- 
manent rule,  that  those  who  in  youth  decline  or  re- 
fuse to  subject  themselves  to  the  course  of  military 
education,  established  by  the  laws,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  unworthy  oi  public  trust,  or  public  hon- 
ors, and  be  excluded  therefrom  accordingly. 

If  the  majesty  of  the  laws  should  be  preserved  in- 
violate in  this  respect,  the  operations  of  the  propo- 
sed plan  would  foster  a glorious  public  spirit,  in- 
fuse the  principles  of  energy,  and  stability  in  the 
body  politic,  and  give  an  high  degree  of  political 
splendor  to  the  national  character. 


Debate  on  the  Seminole  War. 

BOUSE  OF  KEPUESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Jan.  8. 

In  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  following  resolution,  reported  by  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  was  under  considera- 
tion, viz: 

Jtesofoed,  That  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  disapproves  the  proceedings  in 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and 
Robert  C.  Ambrister. 

Mr.  COBB,  of  Georgia,  commenced  the  debate, 
by  observing,  that  although  lie  concurred  in  opinion 
with  the  military  committee,  as  expressed  in  their 
report  under  consideration,  yet  he  thought  they 
had  not  gone  far  enough.  There  were  other  mat- 
ters, arising  out  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  which  he 
thought  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  and,  in 
comparison  with  which,  indeed,  the  trials  of  Arbuth- 
not and  Ambrister  were  objects  of  but  secondary 
consideration.  As  highly,  therefore,  as  he  disap- 
proved the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  these  men, 
yet  as,  by  the  report,  the  matters  to  which  he  had 
allusion  were  not  presented  for  consideration,  he 
held  in  his  hand  certain  resolutions  which  it  was 
his  intention  to  propose,  by  way  of  amendment  to 
the  report  of  the  military  committee.  [Mr.  Cobb 
here  read  the  amendment  which  he  subsequently 
moved.]  From  these  resolutions,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  would  observe  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  open  the  ■whole  field  of  debate,  and  to  pre 
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sent  for  discussion,  not  only  the  trials  of  these  men , 
but  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  posts  of  S;  M;<rks, 
Pensacola,  and  Barancas,  in  which,  he  believed, 
there  had  been  a most  flagrant  breach  of  the  con 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  But  as,  notwith- 
standing  the  amendment  he  was  about  to  propose, 
the  resolution  of  the  military  committee  would 
stand  first  in  order,  he  would  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  as  to  the  subject  mater  of  that  resolu- 
tion. He  thought  he  could  promise  that  the  com 
mittee  should  not  be  long  detained  by  the  observa- 
tions which  he  might  have  the  honor  to  make  either 
upon  this  resolution  or  those  which  he  would  lay 
upon  the  table,  as,  at  that  early  period  of  the 
discussion,  it  was  not  necessary  to  present  to  the 
committee  any  thing  more  than  what  he  consider- 
ed the  leading  points,  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  speaking,  as  to  particulars,  at  some  future  period, 
if  he  should  find  it  necessary. 

In  attending  to  the  trials  by  court  martial  of 
those  two  Englishmen,  the  first  objects  for  con 
sideration  which  presented  themselves,  were  the 
charges  exhibited  against  them.  Reasoning  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  were  true,  he  was  per 
fectly  at  a loss  to  know  -what  Into,  martial,  municipal, 
or  national  was  violated.  Against  what  law  had 
they  offended  ? He  was  not  certain  that  he  per- 
fectly understood  what  was  martial  law  in  this  coun- 
try. Were  he  to  view  it  in  the  light  that  it  had 
been  explained  and  enforced  by  some,  he  must  be 
compelled  to  consider  it  as  paramount  authority 
indeed;  so  high  in  its  nature  as  that  it  could  be 
made  to  suspend  the  constitution  itself.  He  had  not 
yet  obtained  his  consent  to  give  it  this  omnipotent 
effect,  and  he  hoped  he  never  should  He  had 
thought,  and  yet  believed,  until  he  could  have 
some  proofs  to  the  contrary,  that,  it  was  contained 
in  that  body  of  laws  established  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  for  the  government  of  the  ar- 
my, commonly  called  the  * Rules  and  Articles  of 
war.”  If  he  was  correct  in  this  opinion,  (and  he 
presumed  no  gentleman  would  controvert  it,)  he 
had  searched  in  vain,  (and  he  had  used  no  little 
industry  to  discover)  for  that  clause  against  which 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  had  offended,  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  acts  charged  against  them,  and  for 
which  they  were  convicted  It  was  true,  there  was 
a clause  subjecting  to  death  those  who  should  be 
convicted  of  being  “spies.”  But,  although  these 
men,  or  one  of  them,  was  charged  with  this,  yet 
he  was  acquitted  of  that  charge,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  would  be  unnecessary  to  take  further  notice 
of  it.  The  offence  for  which  they  were  convicted 
and  suffered  death,  was  that  of  “exciting  and 
stirring  up  the  Creek  Indians  to  war  against  the 
United  States  and  her  citizens,  they  being  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace;”  “of  aiding,  abetting,  and  comforting  the 
enemy,  and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war;” 
“and  leading  and  commanding  the  Lower  Creeks 
in  carrying  on  war  against  the  United  States.” — 
Admit  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  in  these 
charges,  are  they  declared  penal  in  any  part  of  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war  ? Or  are  they  therein 
declared  to  be  proper  subject  matters  for  trial  be- 
fore a court  martial?  If  they  were  not,  it  followed, 
as  a consequence,  that  the  commanding  general 
had  transcended  his  powers  in  ordering  the  court, 
and  that  the  court'itself  had  stretched  its  powers 
to  an  unwarrantable  length,  in  acting  upon  matters 
not  cognizable  before  them.  It  would  be  arguing 
to  little  purpose  to  prove,  that  the  crimes  contained 
in  these  charges  were  not  embraced  in  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war.  It  would  be  sufficient,  at 


jnreser*,  simple  to  deny  that  they  were,  un.il  hose 
| who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  attempted  to’ 
; prove  the  affirmative  of  the  question. 

Mr.  C.  thought  it  would  be  an  attempt  equally 
fruitless  to  prove  that  the  matters  charged  ag-inst 
these  individuals  constituted  an  off  nee  against 
national  law,  for  which  they  were  answerable  be- 
fore a court  martial.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
deeply  read  in  the  law  of  nations.  IIa  had,  how- 
ever, searched,  in  the  hope,  that  he  could  find  some 
justification  for  this  most  novel  proceeding,  *11  the 
wri  ers  on  that  subject,  upon  whose  works  he  had 
been  able  to  lay  his  hands.  He  had  commenced 
and  prosecuted  this  search  under  the  most  anxious 
wish  for  success.  It  had  been  an  object  of  great 
solicitude  with  him  to  rescue  both  the  court  and 
the  general  who  ordered  it,  from  the  imputation  of 
injustice.  He  had  been  compelled  to  desist, 
chagrined  and  disappointed.  If  any  other  gentle- 
man had  been  fortunate,  he  should  rejoice  to  learn 
it.  He  certainly  could  have  no  wish  to  remain  in 
error. 

The  next  point  occupied  by  Mr.  Cobb  was  as  to 
the  evidence  under  which  both,  or  one  of  ;hese 
men,  were  convicted.  He  should  not  say  much 
upon  it,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  analize  it.  He 
had  understood,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  the 
rules  of  evidence,  in  courts  martial,  differed  very 
little,  in  principle,  from  those  established  in  the 
courts  of  common  law.  It  was  so  declared,  he  be- 
lieved, by  the  only  American  authority,  (Macomb 
on  martial  law,)  that  he  knew  any  thing  of,  on  that 
subject.  He  presumed  it  would  not  be  denied. 
But,  sir,  said  he,  if  we  test  the  evidence  produced 
in  those  trials  by  these  rules,  we  shall  blush  at  the 
shameful  perversion  of  justice  therein  displayed* 
The  evidence  of  papers,  not  produced  or  accounted 
for,  the  belief  of  persons  whose  testimony  of  facts 
ought  to  have  been  doubted,  hearsay , and  that  of 
Indians , negroes , or  others  who,  had  they  been  pre- 
sent, could  not  have  been  sworn,  were  all  indiscri- 
minately admitted  and  acted  upon  Miserable 
indeed,  will  be  the  precedents  established  by  this 
court  martial  for  others  which  may  hereafter  be 
formed  ! More  need  not  be  svid  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  C.  next  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  sentence  under  which  Ambrister  was 
executed.  He  had  strong  doubts  whether,  upon 
giving  a fair  construction  to  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial  ought 
not  to  have  been  laid  before  the  president  of  the^ 
United  States  before  the  sentence  was  carried  into 
effect.  But  he  waived  the  examination  of  this 
question.  It  seems  that  the  court  first  sentenced 
Ambrister  to  be  shot:  but  one  of  the  members  hav- 
ing asked  a reconsideration  of  the  sentence,  before 
the  proceedings  were  committed  to  the  command- 
ing general,  it  was  allowed,  and  another  punish- 
ment awarded,  as  ignominious  in  its  nature  as 
imagination  could  well  conceive,  but  which  yet 
spared  life.  Now,  will  it  be  contended  that  this 
reconsideration  and  change  of  sentence  did  not, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  render  null  and  void  the 
first  sentence  ? Om  it  be  said,  with  any  truth,  that 
there  was  any  other  sentence  than  the  one  last 
passed,  in  the  case  ? But,  unfortunately,  the  first 
sentence  was  not  erased  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  court.  It  is  there  found  by  the  general,  when 
they  were  submitted  to  him,  and,  by  a high  stretch 
of  power,  he  avails  himself  of  it — “approves  the 
finding  and  first  sentence — disapproves  of  the  re- 
consideration and  last  sentence,”  and  directs  the 
man  to  be  executed ! To  me,  sir,  said  Mn  C.  this 
proceeding  has  upon  its  face  a cruelty  that  exciter 
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mv  greatest  disapprobation.  The  last  thing  to  authority  by  which  they  were  to  be  established* 
which  Mr.  C.  would  call  the  attention  of  the  coin  was  ‘hat  in  whose  hands  was  vested  the  right  of 
mittee  was  the  principle  by  which  the  command  I declaring  war.  In  their  establishment,  the  character 
ing  general  professes  to  have  been  governed  in ; of  the  nation  for  justice,  for  humanity,  &c.  was 
ordering  the  execution  of  Ambrister,  and  which, ; deeply  involved.  Who,  he  asked,  were  the  legit  i- 
in  its  extent,  as  contended  by  the  report  of  the  mate  guardians  of  the  character  of  this  nation,  but 

committee  under  consideration,  applied  with  equal  congress— the  war-declaring  power? Mr.  C. 

force  to  the  case  of  Arhulhnot  It  is  in  these  words:  thought  he  was  not  singular  in  this  opinion.  lie  be- 
“It  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  na- j lieved  that  the  late  president  of  the  U.  States,  the 
lions,  that  any  individual  of  a nation  making  war  ; virtuous  James  Madison,  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
against  the  citizens  of  another  nation,  they  being ! For  when,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  thought  neces- 
at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  anjs.iry  to  apply  the  retaliatory  principle,  did  he  be- 
outlaw  and  a pirate.”  The  military  commit  tee,  lieve  himself  clothed  with  power  to  do  it,  although 
in  their  report,  have  very  properly  denied  the ; commander  in  chief?  No — he  believed  it  was  in 
establishment  of  any  such  principle  in  the  law  of 
nations.  Sir,  said  Mr.  C.  I boldly  challenge  any 
man  of  common  sense  to  prove  the  existence  of 
such  a principle,  to  the  extent  it  is  here  laid  down. 

Reason,  propriety,  justice,  and  humanity,  all  cry 
aloud  against  such  a principle  ! So  far  as  my 
researches  have  gone,  it  is  absolutely  denied  by 
the  writers  on  national  law;  and,  I sincerely  hope, 
will  he  absolutely  denied  by  every  member  of  this 
committee.  If  this  principle  was  true,  then  La 
Fayette,  De  Kalb,  Pulaski,  and  a large  host  of 
foreigners,  who  joined  the  standard  of  our  fathers 
in  the  revolution,  and,  by  their  blood,  and  at  the 


congress  alone.  To  congress  he  appli  d for  the 
power,  and,  by  a special  act,  they  conferred  it  on 
him.  Mr  O.  thought  this  case  should  be  considered 
as  conclusive  authority. 

But  he  would  enquire  how  long  this  retaliating 
principle,  even  upon  savages,  had  been  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  ? So  far  as  his  memory  served 
him,  the  Seminole  war  afforded  the  first  instance 
in  which  it  had  been  exercised,  from  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  the  provincial  governments, 
up  to  this  day.  In  the  Indian  wars  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  north  west,  in  the  years  1793-4-5,  he 
recollected  to  have  heard  of  no  instance  of  it.  Dur- 
expense  of  their  lives,  aided  in  the  establishment  j ing  the  late  war  with  England,  white  men  were 
of  the  independence  of  this  nation,  were  “outlaws  j captured  after  the  massacre  at  the  river  Raisin, 
and  pirates;”  and,  had  they  been  captured,  were  ; while  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  savage,  and  were 
Buhject  to  have  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  an  not  put  to  death.  Nay  gen.  Jackson  himself  had 
ignominious  death  by  a court  mairti.il.  For,  when  in  his  hands  the  very  leaders  of  the  merciless  band, 
they  entered  our  service,  they  were  “individuals  of  who  butchered  the  hundreds  of  his  countrymen, 
a nation  at  peace”  with  England,  and  they,  after  j whose  bones  are  now  mouldering  under  the  ruins 
they  joined  our  arms,  “made  war  upon  England  j of  fort  Mims,  and  did  not  put  them  to  death  ! — 
and  her  citizens,  and  thereby  forfeited  their  allegi- j Where  then  was  his  avenging  arm?  Why  did  he 
unce.”  Sir,  is  this  committee  prepared  to  brand  not  then  brandish  the  sword  of  retaliating  justice? 
these  men  with  the  titles  of  “outlaws  and  pirates,”  No  ! He  had  not  then  clothed  himself  with  such 
by  their  sanction  to  this  principle  ? I will  not  yetlmighty  powers.  But  now,  when  the  United  States 


believe  it. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  these  Englishmen,  hav- 
ing  “joined  a savage  nation,  who  observe  no  rules, 


have  no  other  enemies  to  contend  with  than  the 
small  tribes  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  aided  by  a 
few  negroes  and  Upper  Creeks,  it  has  become,  all 


and  give  no  quarter,”  we  have  a right  to  treat  j at  once,  necessary,  after  they  have  been  defeated 
them  precisely  as  we  might  treat  the  savages  whom  and  dispersed,  and  their  towns  destroyed,  to  exer- 
they  have  joined,  and  that  we  would  have  a right  jcise  retaliation  ! In  one  day  has  the  fair  character 
to  put  the  savages  to  death,  upon  a principle  of  I of  this  nation  been  blasted!  That  character  for 
retaliation.  Let  this  position  for  a moment  beljustice  and  mercy  in  which  we  thought  ourselves 
admitted,  and  yet  it  will  be  evident  that  the  prin  j pre-eminent,  and  of  which  we  had  so  proudly  boast- 
ciple  under  which  we  should  proceed  would  be  ajed  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  is  now  prostrat 


very  different  one— to  wit,  that  of  retaliation.  For, 
even  savages  eannot  regularly  be  put  to  death, 
until  they  refuse  “to  observe  rules  or  give  quarter.”1 
In  order  that  the  principle  established  by  general 
Jackson  may  be  applied,  it  miwt  undergo  a material 
amendment.  Instead  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
couched,  it  should  read  thus — “It  is  an  established 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any  individual 
of  a nation,  joining  savages  and  barbarians  who  ob 
serve  no  rules  and  give  no  quarter,  arid  making  war 
against  the  cit  zens  of  another  nation,  they  bei.ig 
at  peace,  becomes  himself  a savage  and  barbarian, 
and  may  be  treated'as  such .”  Under  such  a princi- 
ple, there  would  have  been  more  justice,  (humanity 
being  out  of  the  question)  in  putting  Ambrister 
and  Arbuthnot  to  death. 

Mr.  C.  then  proceeded  to  enquire,  whether  the 
commanding  general  of  the  American  army  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  exercise  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion ? If  in  its  exercise  there  is  any  responsibility, 
he  contended  it  was  placed  upon  the  nation.  They 
were  accountable  to  all  other  nations  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  their  wars.  To  the 
nation,  therefore,  it  belonged,  to  establish  the  rules 
of  war,  by  which  it  would  be  governed;  and  the 
Sra.  ro  Yol.  XV. 


ed  as  low  as  theirs.  They  can  now  say  to  us,  boast 
no  more — you  are  not  less  cruel  than  other  nations. 
But,  sir,  said  Mr.  C.  I have  done  with  this  disagree- 
able subject.  1 turn  with  disgust  from  this  nause- 
ous scene. 

Mr.  Cobb  then  submitted  the  resolutions  he  had 
before  read  in  his  place,  relative  to*the  capture  of 
the  Spanish  posts  in  East  Florida,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  report  of  the  military  committee.  Upon 
these  resolutions  he  presumed  the  door  for  a dis- 
cussion, as  wide  as  could  be,  was  opened.  The 
first  resolution  pointed  to  an  act  of  legislation, 
growing  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  the  military  committee.  The  second 
disapproved  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  posts,  as 
unconstitutional,  and  contrary  to  orders,  and  the 
third  pointed  to  a legislative  act  arising  out  of  such 
disapproval. 

A subject  involving  a breach  of  the  constitution, 
said  Mr.  C.  must  at  all  times  be  an  interesting  one, 
to  the  nation  and  to  congress.  Such  he  considered 
tne  one  now  presented  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  It  ought  to  be  discussed  with  calm  deli- 
beration, but  with  firmness,  lie  hoped  he  had  not 
yet  travelled  out  of  this  rule.  If,  contrary  to  bis 
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.intention,  he  had  done  so,  and  thereby  done  injo;  ' 
to  l!i e feelings  of  any,  he  regretted  it;  and  would 
repair  the  injury  by  any  means  in  bis  power.  To 
wards  general  Jackson,  Mr.  Cobb  said,  I hope  I 
have  not  used  language  unnecessarily  seve-e,  or 
unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  r is  house.  Such  was 
not  my  intention.  If  I have  betrayed  a want  of 
caution -or  calmness,  I hope  the  committee  will 
believe  it  proceeded  m.  re  from  the  unr>  fleeting 
warmth  of  hurried  debate,  than  fiom  a wanton 
desire  unnecessarily  to  assail  fee  lings.  To  me  ge 
neral  Jackson  is  personally  a stranger.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  1 can  entertain  for  him 
any  personal  ennui- y.  I know  him  only  as  a public 
man — and  it  is  only  in  i is  public  character  that  I 
have  censured  his  conduct.  In  doing  so  I have  no 
personal  wishes  to  gratify,  no  disappointed  hopes 
to  revenge,  and  no  interests  to  promote,  but  those 
of  the  people.  Sir,  I love  my  country— I love  her 
charac  er — I love  her  constitution.  As  the  re 
preservative  of  the  people  of  Georgia  upon  this 
floor,  I should  feel  myself  criminal  were  I to  permit 
Vo  pass  unnoticed  the  exercise  of  a power,  which, 
in  its  operation,  has  a tendency  to  s ip  the  fair  fabric 
of  this  sacred  instrument,  established  at  the  ex- 
pense of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Against  the 
usurpation  of  such  a power,  by  any  individual,  I feel 
it  my  duty  to  raise  both  my  hand  and  my  voice. 
No  man  Can  more  highly  appreciate  the  distinguish 
ed  services  of  gen.  Jackson  than  I do.  So  far  as 
those  serVicts  have  been  virtuous  and  legal,  ! have 
joined  my  countrymen  in  crying  “well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant;’*  and  in  bestowing  upon  him 
my  plaudits  and  warmest  thanks.  For  such  ser- 
vices lam  still  willing  to  join  in  crowding  laurels 
upon  his  head,  until  it  bends  under  the  weight  of 
them.  But,  if  they  are  to  be  acquired  by  his 
trampling  upon  the  constitution,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  country,  then  shall  1 wish  to  see 
each  leaf  of  these  laurels  fade,  and  fall  in  ruin  to 
the  ground.  Nay,  the  very  brow  which  they 
encircle,  sink 

“To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprung, 

“Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.” — 

„ Sir,  upon  the  preservation  of  this  instrument  in  its 
purity,  depends  the  freedom  and  the  happiness  of 
not  oai)  the  present  generation,  but,  as  I would 
fondly  believe,  of  myriads  of  our  posterity,  yet 
tmb  r . ! 

Bui  to  the  point.  That  part  of  the  constitution 
which  1 believe  to  have  been  violated  by  the -capture 
of  t he  Spanish  posts,  is  the  one  vesting  in  congress 
solely  the  power  of  declaring  war.  Is  it  necessary 
to  enter  up«.*n  a course  of  reasoning  o prove  the 
policy  of  vesting  ihis  power  in  congress,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  people?  1 would  fondly  hops  that 
there  is  no  rnun  upon  this  floor,  who  wis’  es  to  see 
it  changed;  and  I feel  that  I should  be  doing  them 
an  injustice  did  1 even  suspect  them  of  such  a wish. 
Si  ciear,  so  self-eviden .,  is  lie  policy  of  placing  it 
where  live  constitution  has  left  it,  that,  if  I a n :.o 
mistaken,  the  immortal  authors  of  the  letters  of 
Publius,  would  not  condescend  to  consume  one 
moment  of  time,  or  waste  one  solitary  argumen 
in  the  proof  of  it.  But  such  a discussion  is  now 
too  late.  It  would  be  fruitless;— the  point  is  set- 
tled. it  is  vested  in  congress — in  the  people;  and 
the  true  question  is,  will  you  preserve  it  to  then 
iuvioiute?  Sir,  so  iong  as  it  is  preserved  loth. 
people , we  have  the  best  security  against  the  am 
bidon  of  individuals — we  ne- d fear  no  tyrants.  I; 
it  is  once  ios,  ruin  is  the  consequence. 

And  permit  me  here  to  observe,  that  from  no 
poruon  of  the  people  have  we  so  much  cause  to  fear 


the  loss  of  this  great  rerogative  of  pe^ce  and  war, 
as  from  the  military.  If  it  should  ever  be  usurped, 
depend  upon  it  it  will  be  by  a mi:itarv  man.  I is 
natural  to  the  public  mind  to  admire  warlike  deeds. 
In  the  splendor  of  militan  achievements,  on**  eves 
are  blinded,  and  pur  reasi  n is  obscured.  IVe  become 
s infatuated  with  the  man  'hat  we  lose  sight  of 
principle,  and  we  are  offering  h’m  our  worship,  be- 
fl-re  we  are  aware  that  we  h wf  m^de  * im  a G.d. 
Sir,  I mao1'  fear  that  this  spirit  of  adulation  hus 
already  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a most  injurious  extent. 

But  to  the  proof  of  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion:— This  question  might  at  once  be  put  to  rest, 
by  shewing  that  a war  lias  been  commenced  and 
prosecuted  topi  conclusion,  and  calling  upon  those 
who  conducted  P for  their  authority  in  doing  so. 
Sir,  no  such  authority  can  be  f undin  your  statute 
book.  Will  it  be  denied  that  war  has  been  pro- 
secuted against  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida? 
What  is  war,*  but  the  exercise  “of  force,  of  vio- 
lence between  nations,  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
rights,”  whether  real  or  imaginary  ? Such  gentle- 
men will  find  to  be  its  definition,  whether  their 
own  reason  or  the  best  writers  upon  this  subject 
be  consulted.  Such  it  is  defined  to  be  in  ihe  work 
which  I hold  in  mv  hand  (Vattel.)  That  the  Spa;  ish 
posts  were  captured  by  the  exercise  of  this  force 
by  the  army  of  the  Unfed  States,  is  most  evident, 
fr 'm  die  communications  of  gen.  Jckson  with  the 
war  department.  In  his  letter  o 5th  May,  1818, 
speaking  of  the  cap  ure  of  S*.  Marks,  he  says,  he 
entered  it  by  “violence.”  In  his  letter  of  21  June 
following,  detailing  his  operations  against  Pensa- 
cola, he  says,  “he  demanded  the  surrender  of  that' 
pluce,  and  entered  it  only  with  a show  of  resistance 
B n ancas  he  regularly  invested;  “mounted  bat- 
teries against  it;”  “commenced  '‘ffensive  opera- 
tions;” forced  tin  So  nish  garrison  to  “capitulate,” 
and  granted  them  “more  favorable  terms  than  a 
conquered  enemy  would  h ive  merited.”  Here,  then, 
is  furnished  most  abundant  evidence  of  that  very 
circumstance,  of  force,  lyeces  ary  to  constitute  war. 
Of  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  posts  by  war,  then, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  was  an 
offensive  war.  To  give  it  the  character  of  a defen- 
sive war,  it  must  appear  that  our  country  had  :>£en 
invaded,  or  was  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  by 
the  Spanish  fo  ces  in  East  Florida,  or  elsewhere. 
O y if  this  was  not  the  case,  it  ought,  at  least,  to 
be  made  to  appear,  that  our  army,  which  had  been 
marched  inioEas.  Florida,  in  pursuit  of  our  Indian 
enemy,  had  been  attacked  by  the  Spaniards;  or  that 
they  had  arrayed  themselves  against  us,  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  preventing  that  pursuit  of  our  enemy. — 
None  of  these  cases  appear  to  have  happened. 
The  Spanish  authorities  spoke  the  language  of 
peace.  I lie  minister  of  Sp&in  was  here.  We  had 
a minister  at  Madrid;  peace  prevailed  between  the 
two  nations,  and  negotiations  of  a friendly  kind 
were  going  on.  Not  a Spanish  soldier  had  raised 
his  hand,  or  pointed  his  musket  against  us,  until 
the  American  army  sat  down  b fore  St.  M rks  and 
Pensacola,  for  *he  purpose  of  capturing  them.  To 
call  it  a defensive  war,  therefore,  is  idle.  It  is  an 
outrage  upon  common  sense. 

It  as  an  offensive  war  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses. We  had  no  territory  in  East  Florida  to 
claim  from  Spain.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
prosecuted  to  punish  some  wrong  or  prevent  some 
threatened  danger.'  These  are  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  offensive  wars.  They  are  so  declared  to 
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'he  letter  f om  th  secretary  at  w«r  to  g'  v Bibb. 
In  that  the  secretary  says,  that  “Gen.  Jack*  n >9 
vested  with  full  powers  to  conduct  the  w*r  in  the 
rianne * he  may  judge  best  ” This  letter  is  bit,  cl 
more  than  a m ith  after  the  capture  tf  St.  .'i  ’ ks. 
Certainly  no  “full  powers”  ..s  agaiust  th  ’ S a i-h 
authorises  are  lai  before  11s;  and  yet  no  i tin.ation 
is  given  that  pen.  Jackson  had  exceeded  ids  au- 
thority  until  orders  were  given  to  pen.  Gaines  to 
restore  Pensacola  and  It  rr.mcas  in  the  August 
following — ami  tlien  it  is  not  noticed,  otherwise 
than  by  directing  restoration. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I shall  notice  as 
[inexplicable  to  me,  is  the  t.ic*  that  ger-.  J>ck--o; 


be  by  he  writers  on  the  su  >ject  of  war  That 
such  precisely  were  our  objects  in  the  attack  up  >n 
the  Span  sh  posts,  is  evidem  from  the  documents 
on  our  table.  No  that  we  had  much  threatened 
danger  to  f ar  from  them,  for  they  threatened  none 
— what  could  we  fear  from  such  a handful  of  soldiers 
as  Soain  ih^re  h id— but  because  they  had  done  us 
great  wrongs,  which  it  was  our  intention  to  punis 
The  president’s  message,  and  general  Jackson’s 
le  ters  are  filled  wi'h  the  details  of  th°se  wr  mgs. 

Such  of  them  as  are  urg’d  as  affording  reasons  for 
the  attack  of  S..  Marks  and  Pensacola,  are  as  ft>l 
laws.  “That  Spain  had  broken  her  treaty,  by  which 
she  was  bound  to  restrain  the  Indians  within  her 
territory  from  attacking  us,”  that,  so  far  from  do  [has  never  been  called  to  account  for  his  transcend- 
ing this  site  departed  from  a “neutral  conduct”  jing  his  orders.  All  those  circumstances  do  stagger 
and  supplied  the  savages  with  at- us,  ammunition,  I me.  B it  I shall  be  glad  if  they  can  be  explained 
<kc.  “encouraged  them  to  m ke  w :r  onus/’  “gave  ] by  g ntlemen  differing  from  me  in  opinion,  and 
tJv  m refuge  and  protection,”  “protested  against  [who  hive  taken  a better  view  of  the  documents.  I 
th’  invasion  of  East  Fi  irida,  and  threatened  to  (have  no  wish  to  believe  that  there  is  any  mystery 
resis’  face  b/ force,”  sent  “menacing  letters  to  1 in  these  proceedings. 

gen.  J ckso  ,”  m l finally,  because  it  was  faared  j Reasoning  upon  the  presumption  that  all  the 
‘ t'  e Sp-  dsh  posts  might  fail  into  he  h.m  is  o‘  In  [orders  ever  issused  in  relation  to  this  war  have 
dirn-.”  These  reasons  aresoneof  them  ridiculous  I been  communicated  to  us,  there  i-  abundant  cause 
in  ' enoe.ve  , an  i such  as,  to  s iv  ■ he  m >st  of  them,  j ;o  say  not  only  that  gener  d Jackson  was  not  o'  dered 
but  emses  of  10  ir.  Phey  contain  wrongs  which  [to  attack  the  Spanish  posts,  but  was  expre>sly 
dema  dpu  u-hment.  \ forbidden  to  do  so.  It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from 

li  i who,  Mr.  ch -irman,  author’ .’ted  or  directed  the  message,  that  he  acted  without  orders.  A id, 
this  war  ? That  congress,  the  consutu  ional  power,  | if  we  can  be  permitted  to  r fijr  to  the  unofficial 
de  la  ed  it,  will  not  be  pretended.  Th  ‘ executive  'expose  issued  last  summer,  which  every  body  knows 
had  id  p AVer,  had  he  be  mi  disposed  The  presi  j contained  the  views  of  the  administration  on  this 
de  it  in  hi- message  disclaims  any  such  power — “it  | subj  ct,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  viewed  almost 
belongs  to  congress  alone,”  says  he,  to  change  the  [as  an  official  paper,  he  is  there  expressly  said  to 
relati  .ns  exising  between  Spain  ...d  the  United  have  acted  “on  his  own  responsibility.”  The  orders 
S a es.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  all  t e orders  issued  j themselves  afibrd  ample  proof  that  be  did.  I pre- 
to  the  general  commanding  are  laid  before  us,  it  i-  • ume  no  one  will  a"  tempt  to  argue  that  the  orders 
evident  to  me  that  the  executive  did  not  authorise!  laid  befi.re  congress  were  not  obligatory  upon  gu- 
tties war  upon  t:.e  Spanish  authorities  expressly,  or  neral  Jackson,  because  they  were  directed  to  gene* 
by  implication  Far  be  it  from  me  to  entertain  iral  Gaines.  The  president,  in  his  messages  of  25th 
the  slightest  wish  to  charge  the  executive  with  March,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  has 
duplicity.  I ’ill  not  say  that  ail  the  orders  and  settled  that  question,  and  1 see  from  the  ir.ti:ra- 
correspondence  between  the  executive  and  gene  I tions  given  me  by  some  gentlemen,  who  I know 
ral  Jackson  have  not  been  laid  before  us.  Rij1,  j differ  in  opinion  with  me  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
candor compels  me  to  say,  that  there  is  something  ject,  that  they  will  not  deny  ii.  Is  would  he  useless 
a little  rays’  erious  to  me  upon  the  face  of  the  d mu-  j to  do  so.  Let  us  see  what  those  orders  were.  There 
me  1 its  before  us.  I will  proceed  to  state  the  j were  several  of  them.  But*  the  most  efficient  one 
gr  >inds  of  this  mystery.  In  the  first  pl.  ee  l can-;  was  that  of  16th  December,  1817.  In  this,  he  is 
not  account  for  the  perfect  confidence  which  gene-  j authorized  to  “cross  the  Florida  line,  and  attack 
ral  Jackson  shews,  throughout  his  corresponde  nce,  j the  Indians  within -its  limits,  unless  they  shoud 
in  the  correctness  of  his  proceedings,  in  which  he  shelter  themselves  under  a Sp  ni-h  fort.  In  the 


had  clearly  violated  his  orders,  as  I will  hereafter 
shew.  He  never  expresses  a doubt  that,  his  con 
duct  will  be  approved.  Acting  as  he  did,  mani- 
festly contrary  to  orders,  he  never  even  attempts  to 
excuse  himself.  He  does  n t seem  to  think  that  he 
has  overleaped  his  orders.  He  lias  no  apprehensions, 
110  fe/.rs,  as  to  the  opinion  the  executive  might 
form  of  his  proceedings.  And  yet,  if  the  orders 
on  our  table  are  all  that  he  received,  it  appears  to 
me  he  must  have  known  th  t he  had  violated  them. 
But  I am  somewhat  staggered  at  another  fact,  if  I 


last  event,  you  will  immediately  notify  this  department.** 
Now,  so  far  from  this  order’s  giving  authority  to 
attack  the  Spanish  forts,  it  must  be  considered  as 
containing  an  express  prohibition.  And  why  was 
this  prohibition  laid  upon  him  ? For  the  best 
possible  reasons — 1st.  because  the  president  knew 
he  could  not  give  such  an  order,  leading  directly 
to  war,  without  the  authority  of  congress — and, 
2dly,  to  put  Spain  in  the  wrong.  Had  the  Indians 
been  protected  b)  a Spanish  fort,  there  would  have 
been  immediate  cause  afforded;  and  upon  which. 


have  made  no  mistake.  In  his  letter  of  the  5th  of  [when  added  to  the  long  list  of  other  wrongs,  con- 
May,  1818,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  he  | gress  might,  if  they  chose,  declare  war. 
condescends  to  notice  his  instructions,  he  says  that)  Sir,  let  us  next  examine  the  grounds  on  which 
his  measures  have  been  adop  ed  in  pursuance  of  general  Jackson  excuses  or  justifies  himself,  and 
instructions  from  the  war  department,  and  under  on  which  the  executive  have  refused  “to  censure 
a firm  conviction  that  they  alone  were  calculated  him,”  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  justify  him. 
to  insure  (tpeace  and  security  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Georgia .”  These  last  words  are  given  to  us  as 
a quotation,  and,  one  would  believe,  from  the  ge- 
neral’s orders.  1 have  not  seen  anj  order  either  to 
gen.  Gaines  or  gen.  Jackson  containing  these  ex- 
pressions. But,  yet  I may  be  mistaken. 

Again,  taken  in  connection  wua  these,  may  be  a strict  "neutral  course  of  their  coauuoi,”  or,-  in 


They  have  been  already  enumerated.  They  are, 
that  Spain  did  not  observe  her  treaty,  aided  - rid 
abetted  the  Indians  in  war,  excited  them  to  war, 
furnished  them  with  the  means  of  war,  gave  some 
of  them  protection  in  their  forts,  bought  the  fruits 
’of  their  depredations,  and  a general  departure  from 
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the  words  of  the  paper  of  the  minority  of  the  mili- 
tary  committee,  “1st  That  Spain  neglected  to  keep 
her  treaty,  and  thereby  became  a party  in  the  war; 
or, 

2dlv  Was  ton  weak  to  do  so,  and,  theref  >ve  for 
fe  ted  her  right  qf  sovereignty.”  How  this  forfeiture 
shou  d accrue  to  the  United  States,  in  preference 
to  any  other  nation,  remains  yet  to  be  explained. 

I examine  first  the  breach  of  treaty  by  Spain.  I 
beg  leave  first  to  premise,  that  we  are  not  now 
coasi-.lering  what  is  cause  of  war  with  Spain.  The 
question  is  not  between  the  United  Sta4es  and 
Spain.  Whenever  that  question  is  presented,  I 
shall  be  ready  to  deliver  my  sentiments.  Were  it 
necessary  to  decide  upon  tha1  question,  I should 
say  that  there  was  ample  cause  of  war.  I hope, 
therefore,  no  gentleman  will  suppose  me  to  be  the 
Sinologist  of  Spanish  wrongs.  Spain  1ms  done  us 
many  and  grievous  wrongs.  Even  when  I have 
satisfied  myself  upon  this  point,  it  is  still,  however, 
a question  of  great  moment  to  determine  whether 
the  United  States  shall  make  war  for  those  wrongs. 
Upon  that  point  also  I sh?Il  be  ready  to  deliver 
my  opinion.  Tint  the  true  question  before  us,  is 
between  the  United  States  and  its  own  officer.  Has 
he  exceeded  his  authority  ? Has  be,  by  m exercise 
of  usurped  powers,  involved,  or  attempted  to  involve 
the  people  of  \his  nation  in  a war  without  their 
consent,  declared  through  their  representatives  ? 
Sir,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  say  that  general  Jack- 
son  has,  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  snatched 
from  the  people  this  most  important  right  of  mak- 
ing war  only  by  their  own  consent,  and  that  I can- 
not approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  whose 
cluty  it  was  to  have  called  him  to  a severe  account, 
in  tolerating  this  high-handed  act. 

I have  yet  to  learn,  that  the  breach  of  treaty 
gimply,  and  not  followed  by  the  immediate  com- 
mencement of  open  hostilities,  is  itself  war . I?  is 
only  cause  of  -war  ? Suppose  Spain  to  have  wilfully 
broken  her  treaty,  can  the  general  of  the  United 
States’  army  proceed  to  commence  hostilities  ? 
Uan  the  president  himself  do  it?  No,  sir,  it  is 
only  cause  of  war , upon  which  the  war  declaring 
power,  which  is  congress,  may  proceed  to  deli 
berate,  and  then  declare  war,  as  the  interests  of 
the  nation  may  dictate.  A nation  may  excuse  a 
breach  of  treaty,  especially  when  it  proceeds  from 
weakness — (Vattel,  230,  328)  This  exercise  of 
judgment,  and  discretion  in  exercising  it,  belongs, 
of  course,  to  the  war  making  power,  in  each  go- 
vernment. Unless,  therefore,  general  Jackson 
possesses  this  power,  he  cannot  be  justified  or  ex- 
cused. 

Of  the  same  character  are  “almost  all  the  other 
grounds  upon  which  the  capture  of  the  Spanish 
posts  is  excused,  such  as  exciting  the  Indians  to 
war,  supplying  them  with  arms , giving  information 
find  advice,  and,  in  general,  a departure  from  neutral 
conduct , by  which,  as  is  contended,  Spain  became 
a party  in  the  war  with  the  Indians.  Sir,  they  were 
none  of  them  direct  and  open  acts  of  war.  They 
were  only  causes  of  war.  I will  not  deny  that  if 
there  had  been  what  the  writers  on  national  law 
pall  a warlike  association — (Yattel,  324,  328,)  and 
resulting  in  the  form  at  ion  of  common  cause;  for 
instance,  if  the  Spanish  authorities  in  East  Florida 
had,  by  agreement,  united  their  interests  and 
forces  together,  and  either  attacked  us,  or,  thus 
united,  repelled  our  attack  upon  the  Indians,  in 
that  event,  vye  should  be  compelled  to  make  war 
upon  them,  by  a regard  to  our  own  safety.  No 
declaration  of  war  would  be  necessary  But,  will 
it  be  contended  jinv  such  association  was  formed  ? 


Where  is  t'e  evidence  f he  alii  e r . s nota- 
tion ? Where  did  the  Spanish  troops  attack  or 
array  themselves  against  us,  until  we  att“*ked 
them  ? And  even  then,  did  they  act  in  'junction 
with  tl  e Indians  ? I appeal  to  the  candor  of  those 
who  defend  general  Jickso  ds  conduct,  upon  this 
this  subject  ? I ask  them  to  lay  their  finger  upon 
the  document  which  is  to  establish  the  exist^nc"  of 
such  a warlike  association  between  the  So  i nr  Is 
and  Indians  as  will  identify  them  as  equally  our 
enemies,  according  to  the  definition  given  of  his 
compact  by  the  law  of  nations.  If,  then,  no  such 
association  is  proven,  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  in  East  Florida  furnished  no  more  than 
ground  <f  complaint,  or,  in  other  words,  cause  of  war, 
upon  which  this  nation  might  have  proceeded  to 
deliberate.  Every  cause  of  war  is  not  war,  other- 
wise nations  could  use  no  discretion.  Yet,  every 
person  knows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  nations  to 
deliberate  when  a wrong  is  done  them.  If  is  their 
duty  to  complain  of  the  injury,  and,  if  redress  is 
refused,  then  to  calculate  the  chances  of  a war;  to 
examine  her  own  means,  the  strength  and  resources 
of  her  enemy,  the  probability  of  success  in  the  con- 
test, and  finally  to  determine  upon  declaring  war 
or  not,  as  their  honor  a'-ul  their  interest  may  dictate. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  we  might  have 
chosen  to  overlook  the  injury  done  us.  I do  not 
say  that  we  would  have  done  it,  although  I have 
some  doubt  whether  this  house,  or  the  executive, 
entertain  any  serious  ideas  of  going  to  war  with 
Spain.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  in  a 
similar  situation  with  another  enemy,  might  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  count  the  cost.  Suppose 
it  had  been  Great  Britain  instead  of  Spain.  Think 
you  that  we  should  have  proceeded  in  *he  same 
headlong  manner  ? I venture  to  say  not.  What 
opportunity  lias  the  nation  had  to  express  its 
willingness  to  encounter  a war  with  Spain  ? Are 
the  wrongs  which  were  done  us  such  as  that  we 
must  fight  ? Are  they  such  as  that  they  cannot  be 
overlooked  ? 1 contend  that  they  are  such  as  a 

prudent  nation  may  overlook,  if  she  chooses.  It 
cannot  be  contended  that  they  are  stronger  grounds 
of  complaint  than  “furnishing  a determined  succor, 
allowing  troops  to  be  raised  or  advancing  money.” 
Although  not  precisely  the  same,  yet  they  are  of 
similar  character.  They  are  the  evidences  of  a 
hostile  disposition;  they  are  evidences  of  a greater 
regard  for  our  enemy  than  ourselves.  Now,  the 
cases  I have  quoted,  Yattel  expressly  declares  to 
be  such  “as  may  be  overlooked ,”  if  in  other  respects 
the  accustomed  relations  of  peace  are  preserved — 
(Yattel,  p.  328.)  True,  we  may  call  them  to  ac- 
count for  it.  We  may  demand  redress.  It  was 
“new  ground  of  quarrel”  of  which  we  had  a right 
to  pomplain.  “We  might  expostulate  with  them, 
and,  not  receiving  satisfaction,  we  might  prosecute 
our  right  and  make  war  on  them.  But,  in  this 
case,  there  must  be  a declaration” — (Vattel,  331.) 
But,  sir,  this  nation  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
complain  of  Spain,  and  in  case  redress  were  refused, 
to  consult  their  interest  in  declaring  war  or  not. 
Whether  willing  or  not,  it  has  been  declared  to 
their  hand,  and  those  who  have  done  it  are  not 
even  to  be  censured  That  we  arc  not  now  af  war 
is  attributable  only  to  the  imbecility  of  our  enemy. 
Sir,  I think  that  even  those  who  differ  with  me  in 
■ pinion  upon  this  subject,  will  admit,  that  had  it 
been  England,  and  not  Spain,  whose  forts  were 
captured,  we  had  row  been  at  blows  in  a war  com- 
menced without  consulting  the  people.  I go  far- 
ther. I venture  to  ask  them, -had  it  been  England 
from  whom  we  had  seized  these  posts,, and  general 
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M comb  (l  men' ion  his  name  only  because  I knoiv 
lie  commands  on  the  northern  frontier)  tbe  officer 
who  had  made  the  war,  would  he  not  have  been 
called  to  a severe  account  ? 

But,  sir,  the  policy  of  the  nation  is  changed;  the 
3aw  is  changed;  the  constitution  is  changed;  the 
right  of  deliberation  upon  this  great  exercise  of 
power,  in  declaring  war,  and  with  which  tlie  inter- 
est, honor,  an  l prosperity  of  the  people  are  more  in- 
timately connected  than  with  any  other  act  of  sove- 
reignty, is  taken  from  them:  h belongs  to  gen.  Jack- 
son;  he  has  involved  us  in  war,  as  far  as  his  act 
could  do  it,  and  we  must  support  him  in  it. 

Some  other  reasons  for  the  seizure  of  thene  posts 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  One  is,  because  “St,  Marks  , 
was  necessary  as  a depot  for  the  success  of  his  fu-  j 
lure  operations.”  And  will  it  be  said  that  this  af- 
fords a justification  of  his  conduct?  So  Gibraltar 
may  be  necessary  in  our  future  operations  against 
the  Barbary  powers,  and  why  not  take  that,  or  some 
other  place  in  the  Mediterranean?  But,  again:  it  j 
seems  that  the  governor  of  Pensacola  sent  a very  | 
insulting  letter  to  the  general,  threatening  to  repel 
force  by  force.  It  was  this  letter,  he  declares,  that 
finally  determined  his  mind  to  capture  the  place. 
From  his  letter,  it  would  seem  that«/f  the  other  rea- 
sons would  not  have  been  sufficient.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter  “he  hesitated  no  longer.”  And 
so,  sir,  because  his  feelings  and  his  dignity  were  in- 
sulted, this  nation  must  run  the  risk  of  war  to  re- 
venge it.  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Spanish  officer  to  protest  when  he  discovered 
that  general  Jackson  was  on  his  march  to  Pensa- 
cola: he  was  near  to  it — for  he  received  the  protest 
on  the  23d  of  May,  and  on  t he  next  day  entered  the 
town.  The  duty  of  the  Spanish  officer  to  his  own 
government  required  that  he  should  protest.  In 
saying  this,  I again  repeat,  that  I do  not  intend  to 
palliate  Spanish  wrongs;  they  are  sufficiently  great. 
But  it  belongs  to  the  people,  and  mot  the  officers  of 
the  army,  to  determine  on  punishing  them. 

Tiiere  is  one  other  circumstance  which  the  ge- 
neral gives  as  a cause  for  his  movements,  to  which 
I beg  leave  to  advert.  It  is  this — that  he  “had  un- 
derstood the  Indians  were  collecting,  to  the  amount 
of  four  or  five  thousand,*  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pensacola.  This  is  really  too  laughable  to  be  se- 
riously noticed.  At  no  time  during  this  war,  was 
there  ever  as  many  as  one  thousand  seen  together. 
The  Indians  had  been  beaten  and  dispersed,  and 
driven  to  the  east,  into  the  peninsula  of  Florida. 
From  whence,  then,  were  these  four  or  five  thou- 
sand to  come?  Sir,  all  the  Seminoles,  Red  Sticks, 
and  Negroes  together,  did  not  amount  to  that  num- 
ber; and  I have  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  judgment 
to  think  he  believed  the  information,  though  I have 
no  doubt  he  received  it. 

1 had,  sir,  various  other  circumstances  to  which 
I wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
But  I feel  myself  nearly  exhausted,  and  I am  sensi- 1 

*Alr.  Cobb  feels  it  but  justice  to  state,  that,  since  j 
the  delivery  of  his  argument,  he  lias  been  informed  j 
by  a gentleman  that  this  is  a typographical  error,' 
and  that  it  should  be  four  or  five  hundred.  Mr.  C. 
has  not  ex  mimed  the  document  from  which  the  let- 
ter laid  on  his  table  was  printed.  He,  however, 
takes  it  for  granted,  there  was  a mistake,  and  had  j 
lie  known  it  before  he  rose  to  speak,  he  should  not  | 
have  adverted  to  the  circumstance  in  the  terms  lie 
did.  The  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded,  may  j 
be  found  in  the  letter  of  general  Jackson  to  the  war  i 
department,  of  the  date  of  5th  May,  1818,  at  page  | 
.58  of  the  p noted  documents.  j 


ble  I have  already  takeu  up  too  much  of  their  time. 
For  the  patience  and  attention  with  which  they  have 
listened  to  me,  I return  them  my  thanks;  they  have 
been  greater,  peril  .ps,  than  l deserved.  But  I can- 
not take  my  seat  without  calling  their  attention  to 
the  precedent  which  will  be  made  in  this  case. 
This  body  is  the  child  almost  of  precedents.  Not 
a case  presents  itself  but  what  precedents  are  sought 
— even  every  little  claim  is  governed  by  precedent. 

I hope  they  will  be  aware  of  the  important  one  to 
be  afforded  by  the  decision  of  this  question,  and 
that  it  shall  not  he  such  as  that,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, if  some  ambitious  general  should  spring  up, 
and,  panting  to  acquire  the  same  glory,  without 
possessing  the  talents  of  gen.  Jackson,  should,  by 
some  mad  act,  hurry  this  nation  into  war,  he  shall 
not  have  it  in  bis  powej*  to  point  to  this  case,  and 
shield  himself  from  responsibility. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  said,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (mr.  Cobb)  having  appealed  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  committee,  he  felt  himself 
obliged,  having  some  claim  to  that  very  common 
and  vulgar  commodity,  to  attempt  to  answer  the 
gentleman’s  Call. 

This  is  not,  said  mr.  H.  the  only  inducement.  The 
very  handsome,  able  and  gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  that  gentleman  has  supported  his  resolutions, 
entitles  him  to  the  particular  consideration  of  every 
member  who  differs  from  him,  and  demands  our 
utmost  efforts  to  combat  his  arguments  and  resist 
the  force  of  his  eloquence. 

I is  not,  sir,  because  gen.  Jackson  has  acquired 
so  much  glory,  in  defence  of  his  country’s  rights, 
that  I defend  him.  It  is  not  for  the  splendor  of  his 
achievements  or  the  brilliancy  of  his  character.  I 
would  notcompromit  the  rights  and  liberties  of  my 
country,  to  screen  any  man,  however  respectable.  If 
gen.  Jackson  has  been  ambitious,  1 would  restrain 
him;  if  cruel,  l would  correct  him;  if  he  is  proud,  I 
would  humble  him;  if  he  is  tyrannical,  I would  dis- 
arm him.  And  yet,  I confess,  it  would  require  pret- 
ty strong  proof  to  produce  conviction  that  he  has 
intentionally  done  wrong.  At  his  age  of  life,  crown- 
ed with  the  honors,  and  loaded  with  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  what  adequate  motive  could  induce 
him  to  tarnish  his  glory  by  acts  of  cruelty  and  re- 
venge? 

Nor  am  I disposed  to  become  the  advocate  of  ex- 
ecutive usurpation.  If  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
or  usurped  a power  not  granted  by  the  constitution, 
it  is  our  duty,  as  the  guardians  of  those  rights,  to 
correct  the  mischief  and  preserve  the  republic. 

And  yet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  ad- 
equate motive  to  induce  the  president  to  trample 
upon  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  people. 
His  life  has  been  constantly  devoted  to  the  1 berties, 
prosperity  and  honor  of  his  country.  He  receives 
iiis  reward  in  the  gratitude  and  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  chief  of  the  only  free  people  on  earth, 
I could  scarcely  imagine  that  he  has  an  inducement 
to  do  wrong,  much  less  to  prostrate  the  fabric  of 
freedom  which  his  own  hands  have  contributed  to 
erect. 

I assure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that,  in  en- 
deavoring to  anticipate  the  arguments  of  the  friends 
of  general  Jackson  and  the  president,  he  has  not 
anticipated  me.  I admit,  in  the  outset,  tiiat  the 
president  has  no  right  to  commence  a war,  even 
against  Indians.  And  I further  admit,  'hat,  if  a 
treaty  between  this  and  another  nation  be  violated 
by  the  o'lier  party,  and  the  violation  is  not  itself 
an  act  of  war,  but  such  as  would  justify  hostilities 
on  our  part,  the  president  has  no  right  to  commence 
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these  hostilities,  without  the , consent  of  congress. 
It,  with  these  admissions,  the  president  and  gen- 
eral Jackson  cannot  be  defended,  they  cannot,  in 
my  opinion,  be  defended  at  all. 

It  is  then  incumbent  on  me  to  shew  that  the  In- 
dians commenced  the  war.  I shall  not  detain  the 
committee  long  on  this  point,  at  present,  as  I shall 
be  obliged  to  examine  it  mine  particularly  in  dis- 
cussing another  part  of  the  subject  It  cannot, 
however,  sir,  have  escaped  the  recollection  of  the 


authorize  him  to  employ  the  standing  army  for 
these  pu  rposes,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  out  regular 
troops  would  never  have  been  placed  on  our  fron- 
tiers in  ' ime  of  peace,  if  they  could  not  be  employ- 
ed by  ti»e  president  to  repel  invasion,  without  an 
act  of  congress.  If  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
during  invasion,  were  to  remain  inactive,  until  con- 
gress could  oe  convened  to  authorize  them  to  act, 
they  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Though  I am 
not  in  til  i habit  of  placing  much  reliance  on  the 


members  of  this  house,  that  the  aggressions  of | admission,  of  my  opponents,  I trust  it  will  not  be 


those  Seminoles  were  loudly  complained  of  by  tire 
people  of  Georgia.  Scarcely  a newspaper  from  the 
south,  but  was  filled  with  dismal  accounts  of  Indian 
massacres.  Scarcely  a breeze,  but  wafted  to  our 
cars  the  dangers,  distresses  and  murders  of  ihe 
people  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Were  these 
all  groundless  rumors  and  false  alarms?  Were  the 
Georgians  in  fact  the  aggressors?  T.ie  gentleman 
from  Georgia  can  answer  the  question. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  a treaty  was  signed 


insisted  that  the  president  has  not  the  power  to  em- 
ploy th  ‘ army  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  militia. 

The  war  having  been  commenced  by  the  Semi- 
n dies  a;»d  their  associates,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  having  the  power,  by  the  constitution 
and  lavrs  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  and  repel 
the  enemy,  the  enquiry  is  important,  on  what 
ground  he  may  meet  them.  I differ  from  many 
gentlemen,  m regard  to  the  political  rights  of  the 
I Indian:},  Whatsoever  may  be  their  rights  in  peace , 


at  Fort  .Jackson,  between  the  United  States  and  j either  by  natural  or  conventionailaw,  in  -war  I deem 
most  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  natipn.  j them  as  sovereign.  Their  residence  w ithin  the 


By  this  treaty,  certain  lands  Were  ceded  io  the  Uni- 
ted Srates,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  un- 
derstood that  the  war  was  ended.  But  it  was  soon 
found  that  several  of  the  hostile  Creeks,  and  the 
Sein moles,  had,  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  asso- 
ciated, for  the  purpose  of  commencing  hostilities 


limits  of  the  United  Slates,  limits,  to  which  they 
have  never  assented,  neither  brings  them  wi’.hin  our 
protection  nor  entitles  us  to  their  allegiance.  The 
laws  of  the  United  States  have  no  operation  upon 
them,  and  if  they  levy  war,  they  are  not.  punishable 
as  traitors.  A tube  of  Indians  whose  territory  is 


against  the  United  S;ates.  By  the  instigation  and  j exclusively  within  our  limits,  may  wage  war  and 
aid  of  a certain  Col.  Nicholls,  a fort  was  erected  on  j make  peace  with  u.s,  puisne,  capture  and  destroy 
the  Appalachicola,  and  within  the  province  of  East  j us,  send  and  receive  flags,  grant  and  receive  capit- 
Floriuu,  to  facilitate  their  hostile  designs.  At  this  ulations,  and  are  entitled  to  a reciprocation  of  every 

act  of  civilized  warfare,  and  subject  to  the  same 


place  were  assembled  a moth  y banditti  of  negroes, 
Indians  and  fugitives  from  all  nations,  and  trained 
and  instructed  in  the  arts  of  robbery  and  murder. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  soon  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  their  vengeance.  Several  families,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  were  barbarously  murder- 


tbject 

rules  of  severity  and,  retaliation  as  other  nations. 
To  invade  their  territory  and  cross  their  line  is,  as. 
to  them,  passing  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  And  if  General  Jackson  had  no  right,  in 
this  war,  to  cross  the  Florida  line,  neither  had  he  a 


ed.  In  1316,  a boat’s  crew  were  cruelly  butchered,  right  to  cross  the  Indian  lute  within  our- limits.  If 
one  of  whom  was  tarred,  set  on  fire  . nd  burnt  to  there  is  any  force  in  the  argument  so  often  urged  on 
death.  On  the  30th  of  November  last,  Lieutenant! other  occasions,  thatevery  war  of  invasion  is  an  of- 
Scott,  and  his  party,  consisting  of  about  fifty  men.'fensive  war,  and  one,  consequently,  which  the  Pres- 
women  and  children,  were  murdered  in  a manner  idem  could  not  wage  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
In  this  exigency,  what  gress;  then,  it  follows,  that  Congress  must  declare 


was  to  be  done? 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  the 
president  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army,  and 
of  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  service  of  die 
United  States.  It  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  in- 
surrections and  reped  invasions.  The  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  28th  of  February,  1795,  provides  that 
whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  or  in 
imminent  danger  of  invasion,  the  president  may 
callout  any  portion  of  the  militia  to  repel  the  me- 
ditated attack,  and,  to  this  end,  may  direct  his  or- 
ders to  any  officer  of  the  rnilitia,  without  a requi 
sition  upon  the  governors  of  the  states.  The  ira- 


war,  before  the  President  can  march  the  militia, 
across  the  Indian  line,  even  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  S ates.  But  such  a construction  of  the  con- 
stitution is  totally  inadmissible.  When  war  is  com- 
menced by  savages,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
id  nt  to  repel  anu  punish  them.  To  follow  them 
to  the  line  affords  us  no  security — the  invasion  Can- 
not be  effectually  repelled , but  by  pursuing  them  in^ 
to  their  own  territory,  and  retaliating  on  them  there. 
Sucli  has  been  the  uniform  construction  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  president,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution.  In  no  instance,  that  1 recollect,  has 
Congress  declared  war  against  an  Indian  tribe.  The 
defeat  of  St  Clair,  and  subsequent  victory  of 


mers  of  the  constitution,  by  authorizing  the  Pre-  ! Wayne,  were  on  Indian  territory.  The  battle  at 
sident  to  repei  invasion,  did  not  intend  that  he  j Tippecanoe,  fought  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  with 
should  wait  until  it  should  have  taken  place,  so  much  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  io  his 
Should  invasion  impend,  it  was  essential  that  theicountry,  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  nation, 
president  should  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.  The  j In  neither  of  these  instances  was  a declaration  of 
preposterous  doctrine  that  the  invasion  must  take  war  deemed  necessary  by  Congress, 
place  before  the  militia  can  be  called  for,  is,  I trust,!  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  this  war  was  commenced 
long  since  exploded.  This  act  is  an  exposition  of  by  these  savages,  we  have  brought  General  Jackson 
this  clause  in  the  constitution,  acquiesced  in  ever  and  his  army  up  to  the  Florida  line,  and,  I trust, 
since  the  year  1795.  The  president,  then,  may  em-  without  any  material  violation  of  the  constitution  or 
ploy  the  militia  without  a special  authority  from  laws  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  now  stop  and 
congress,  when  there  is  invasion  or  danger  of  it.!  examine  the  ground  on  the  other  side  before  we  at- 


And  he  can  use  the  army  as  well  as  the  mditia.—  j 
He  is  their  commander  in  chief,  and  though  the  act  I 
to  which  ! have  just  referred  dues  not  specially' 


tempt  to  pass  it. 

The  territory  of  Florida,  which  the  general  and 
his  troops  are  about  to  enter,  from  St.  Marks  to 
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Pensacola,  in  length,  and  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Gulf  in  breadth,  comprehends,  probably,  not 
less  than  10,000  squ.re  miles.  Spain  claims  a ju 
risdiction  over  this  tract,  as  comprehended  within 
the  two  provinces;  and  it  includes,  l am  told,  about 
3000  Spaniards  in  all — 2500  of  whom  are  in  and  a- 
bout  Pensacola,  and  the  residue  scattered  on  the 
Choctaw  river,  and  a few  trading  families  on  the 
Appalachicolu.  The  number  of  Indians  there  can- 
not be  well  ascertained,  but  far  exceeds  the  white 
population.  Tiie  possessions  of  the  Spaniards  are 
exceedingly  limited,  and  their  jurisdiction  is  mere- 
ly norm nul  The  Indians  have,  in  tact,  the  posses- 
sion ..nd  the  control. 

Put,  suppose  we  admit  that  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  have  a concurrent  jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
most  that  can  be  pretended.  And  upon  this  hypo 
thesis,  what  are  .he  rights  of  die  United  States? 
The  territory  of  these  Indians  is  on  both  sides  the 
Florida  line.  Their  possessions  and  residence  are 
transient  and  ambulatory,  without  regard  to  this 
line.  The  nation,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  is  at 
war  with  us,  and  in  this  war  they  can  occupy  their 
territory  in  Florida  in  spite  of  Spain.  Singular,  in- 
deed, would  it  be,  if  we  should  be  engaged  in  war 
with  an  enemy  who  had  a perfect  right  to  be",  where 
we  had  no  right  to  meet  him.  Spain  claims  a ju- 
risdiction to  a territory  occupied  by  our  en -my;  she 
has  no  power  nor  inclination  to  expel  him,  and  yet 
it  is  gravely  said  that  this  enemy  cannot  be  pursu- 
ed to  this  territory,  without  an  act  of  hostility  a- 
gainst  Spain.  Unfortunate,  indeed,  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  United  States,  if  a horde  of  unprin- 
cipled banditti,  holding  a residence  on  our  borders, 
could  prosecute  a cruel. and  exterminating  war  up- 
on our  citizens,  and  then  take  refuge  across  an  ideal 
line,  where  the  laws  of  nations  forbid  us  to  approach 
them.  Sir,  let  gentlemen  tell  me  of  another  in- 
stance where  your  enemy  has  a right  to  perfect  se- 
curity against  your  approach.  It  would  be  a Avar 
of  a peculiar  character,  where  one  side  only  gives 
the  blows. 

Why,  then,  should  not  gen.  Jackson  and  his  army 
cross?  Will  any  gentleman  point  to  me  the  clause 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Stales  that 
forbids  him?  Nay,  more,  can  any  one  offer  a reason 
why  he  should  not  pass  into  Florida,  which  would 
not  equally  forbid  his  crossing  the  Indian  line  with- 
in  the  limits  of  the  United  States?  It  would  be  pre- 
posterous and  absurd  to  pretend  that  you  could  not 
pursue  your  enemy  to  any  refuge  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  The  Seminoles  then,  being  your  enemies, 
and  having  a right  in  Florida  beyond  the  control  of 
Spain,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that  you  have  a 
right  to  pursue  and  fight  him  there  in  your  own  de- 
fence. 


! 


I 

I 


; 


t-apture  all  those  of  a suspicious  character.  Should 
you  mistake,  it  is  not  your  faul',  but.  the  m fortune 
or  l olly  of  the  neutral  in  being  found  in  company 
wi'Ji  your  enemy,  in  a situation  to  excite  suspicion. 
A discretion,  therefore,  must  rest  with  a command- 
er to  discriminate.  In  tlie  ordinary  case  of  invad- 
ing the  country  of  a civilized  nation,  the  command- 
ing  general  is  obliged  to  distinguish  between  the 
pubjic  and  private  property,  and  between  combat- 
ants and  non-com  bants.  There  are  situations  in 
whch  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  and  it 
not  unusually  happens  that  this  power  of  discrimi- 
nation necessarily  devolves  on  the  subordinate  offi- 
cer, and  even  soldiers,  whereby  many  of  the  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  are  made  to  suffer. 

When  General  Jackson  marched  his  army  into  a 
country  where  he  must  necessarily  find  neutrals,  as 
well  as  enemies,  the  right  of  discrimination  devol- 
ved on  him.  If  a Spaniard  tvas  -found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enmiy,  aiding  and  assisting  in  hostilities,  he 
was  bound  to  consider  him  as  an  enemy.  If  the 
guns  of  a fort  were  turned  against  him.  or  the  fort 
used  by  the  Indians  as  a post  of  annoyance,  he  had  a 
right  to  consider  the  soldier  there  as  associated  -nd 
identified  with  the  enemy,  and  to  wrest  from  their 
hands  the  means  of  hostility.  Even  should  he  mistake, 
he  i ; not  subject  to  censure;  but  it  is  the  misfortune 
of  ihe  neutral  in  being  associated  with  our  enemy, 
and  placed  in  a situation  where  suspicion  might  at- 
tach. But,  sir,  I by  no  means  admit  that  gen.  Jack- 
son  needs  such  an  apology  in  this  cjse.  I will  prove 
that  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  were  identified  with 
the  Indians,  and  the  posts  taken  by  Jackson  were 
under  Indian  control.  I will  prove  that  the  Spanish 
officers  and  inhabitants  in  Florida  have  conducted 
most  treacherously,  pretending  to  a neutrality, 
which  they  have  constantly  violated.  I Will  shew  to 
the  committee,  by  proofs  incontestible,  that  the  local 
authorities  were  the  exci'  ers,  promoters  and  prose- 
cutors of  the  war,  and  furnished  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  on. 

1 lay  Spain  out  of  the  question.  Poor,  miserable, 
degraded  Spain,  too  weak  and  palsied  to  act  or 
think.  She  has  but  the  shadow  of  authority  there, 
and,  so  far  from  being  able  to  control  the  Indians,  or 
even  her  own  subjects,  the  country,  as  to  her,  is  a 
pei feet  derelict.  I will  ask  this  committee  to  go 
back  with  me  to  the  year  1813,  and  from  that  period 
to  the  capture  of  Pensacola,  to  witness  the  Spanish 
officers x;xciling  the  Indians  to  vengeance,  furnish- 
ing them  with  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  tame- 
ly acquiescing  in  the  mosi  flagrant  violations  of  their 
pretended  neutrality,  and  suffering  the  territory  to 
be  prostituted  to  every  banditti  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  annoy  or  distress  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 


Gen.  Jackson  having  crossed  into  Florida,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  and  fighting  the  Seminoles, 
wiiat  are  his  duties  towards  those  who  profess  an  al- 
legiance to  Spain?  The  case  is  peculiar,  and,  per- 
haps, stands  on  its  own  foundation.  It  is  difficult 
to  illustrate  it  by  analogy.  While  we  are  on 
enemy’s,  Ave  ar-1,  in  some  sense,  on  neutral  ground. 
The  ocean  being  the  high  way  of  nations,  and  all 
having  concurrent  jurisdiction,  it  is  possible  a 
case  may  there  be  found  affording  an  illustra- 
tion. You  discover  your  enemy’s  fleet  at  a dis- 
tance. On  approaching  it,  you  perceive  neutrals 
intermixed.  Some  are  of  a doubtful  character 
wearing  the  neutral  flag,  but  exhibiting  other 
symptoms  of  a belligerent  character.  Some  seem 
engaged  in  affording  facilities  to  the  enemy  to  de- 
fend themselves  or  to  escape.  In  such  a case, 
you  are  bound  to  exercise  your  discretion,  jmd  to 


Sir,  before  1 proceed  to  an  ac:ount  of  these  tran- 
sactions, allow  me  to  subjoin  a few  remarks,  in 
reply  to  what  lias  been  said  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  executive,  in  engaging  in  this  war.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  apprehends  that  the  pre- 
jsidenthas  violated  the  constitution.  During  the 
| last  session  of  congress,  it  was  known  that  this  war 
could  not  be  terminated  without  marching  the 
I troops  into  Florida.  The  president  of  the  United 
(States,  in  his  message  of  25ih  March,  and  four 

I'  weeks  before  the  session  closed,  informed  this 
house  that  he  had  issued  orders  to  general  Gaines 
to  cross  into  Florida,  to  pursue  and  chastise  the 
.enemy, but  to  respect  the  Spanish  authority,  -where 
it  was  maintained.  We  acquiesced;  we  appropria- 
ted the  money  to  pay  the  militia,  and  without  a 
whisper  of  disapprobation. 

Connected  with  this  part  of -ihe  subject,  T regret 
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to  be  obliged  to  notice  an  intimation  from  the  gen-lpheus  landed  arms,  ammunition,  and  officers,  on  the 
tleman  from  Georgia,  that  gen.  Jackson  might  pos-  App  lachicola,  in  East  Florida,  and  engaged  the  In- 
sibly  have  orders  from  the  president  different  from  dians  against  the  United  States.  These  acts  were 
those  communicated  to  this  house.  Sir,  though  the)  public  and  notorious,  and,  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
gentleman  did  not  state  that  he  believed  this,  yet, ; St.  Murks,  must  have  been  known  to  the  Spanish  go- 
when  a member  of  this  house  will  intimate  that  it  - vernor.  About  the  same  time,  the  fact  was  notori- 
is  even  possible  that  the  president  of  the  United] ous  at  Pensacola,  that  about  two  hundred  Indians 
States  has  practised  such  duplicity,  and  will  ertdea-  received  provisions  and  ammunition  out  of  the  pub- 
vor  to  show  evidence  of  the  grounds  of  such  inti-  lie  stores.  On  the  4th  of  August,  of  the  same  year, 
mation,  it  becomes  our  imperious  duty  to  enquire]  a certain  col.  Nicholls,  an  Irish  adventurer,  arrived 
If  the  president  has  given  to  gen.  Jackson  one  set  j at  the  Havana,  with  an  expedition,  for  the  avowed 
of  orders,  and  imposed  upon  us  a different  sei,  he  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Florida  and  taking  posses- 
has  practised  a hypocrisy  utterly  unpardonable,  and  sion  of  Pensacola.  The  governor  general,  to  be  sure 
he  ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  indignation  of  the  forbad  him  and  warned  him  not  to  violate  the  neu- 
American  people.  What,  then,  I repeat,  can  be  trality  of  Spain,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  ex- 
the  ground  of  this  suggestion?  The  gentleman  pected  to  be  obeyed.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
quotes  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  goyer-  ever,  Nicholls  obtained  refreshments,  and  proceed- 
nor  Bibb,  of  the  13th  May,  stating  that  gen.  Jack- , ed  to  his  destination,  publicly  and  notoriously,  with- 
son  had  full  powers  to  prosecute  the  war  at  his  jus- ! out  being  in  the  least  hindered  or  molested  by  the 
cretion,  ^nd,  as  we  have  seen  no  s\icU  full  powe^  to  j governor-general.  He  arrived  at  Pensacola,  cap- 
gen.  J.  ckson,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  ddcu-jtured  the  Barrancas  and  the  city,  without  resist- 


ment  is  withheld.  A brief  statement  of  the  fi 
will,  I trust,  explain  this  mystery,  even  to  the  s 
faction  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  The 
cretary’s  letter  of  16th  December  last  author 
Gaines  to  cross  into  Florida,  under  the  restric 


cts  j ance  or  complaint.  This  scandalous  surrender  of 
tis-jthe  capital  of  West  Florida  to  the  British,  with 
se-j  whom  \^e  were  at  war,  for  the  well  known  purpose 
zes  of  organizing  a desperate,  unprincipled,  and  fero- 
ionjeious  banditti  against  the  people  of  these  states. 


as  to  Spanish  fortresses.  His  letter  to  Jacksonj  of'  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  treachery  and  hosti- 
the  26th  of  the  same  month,  directs  him  to  idiom  lity  of  the  governor.  On  the  29th  August,  Nicholls 
the  command  was  now  transferred,  to  concentrate  issues  tps  proclamation,  at  his  head-quarters,  Pensa- 
his  forces  and  adopt  the  necessary  measur'd*  to i cola,  stating  that  he  has  Indians  commanded  by  Bri- 


bring  the  war  io  a speedy  conclusion.  Gov.  Bibb, . tish  officers;  that  he  is  aided  by  a numerous  British 
not  knowing  of  the  orders  to  Gaines,  on  the  I5th  and  Spanish  fleet,  and  calling  upon  all  fugitives  and 
April,  1818,  writes  to  the  secretary,  that  he  has  no!  vagrants  to  join  his  standard  to  inflict  vengeance  on 
authority  to  pass  the  Florida  lin^,  and  wishing  for  our  frontiers. 

orders.  The  secretary,  on  the  1 3th  May,  replied,  | He  sends  a minister  to  the  choice  spirits  of  Bar- 
that  the  orders  to  Gaines  to  cross  were  sufficient  j rataria,  invites  and  receives  the  aid  of  the  Indians, 
for  him , and  then  adds,  that  gen.  Jackson  had  full 'promises  to  let  loose  the  slaves  for  the  humane  pur- 
powers  to  conduct  the  war.  Taking  all  these  let- ; pose  of  cutting*  the  throats  of  their  masters,  and 
ters  together,  can  there  be  a doubt  of  their  mean-  j compliments  the  Louisianians  and  Kentuckians  with 


ing?  The  authority  to  cross  was  that  given  to  Gaines 
and  transferred  to  Jackson  on  his  assuming  the 
command;  and  the  full  power,  ment  ioned  in  the  let- 
ter to  Bibb,  was  that  vested  in  Jackson  by  the  let 
terofthe26'h  December,  and  meant  and  intended 
nothing  more  than  that  Jackson  was  commander  in 
chief  in  that  quarter,  and  that  his  powers  were  suf- 
ficiently extensive  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
appointment.  Can  gentlemen  find,  in  all  this  suf 
licient  ground  to  suspect  the  president  of  fraudu- 
lently suppressing  a document?  Were  tlie  gentle- 
man a judge  or  juror,  could  he  find,  in  this,  suffi- 
cient to  convict,  or  even  to  cast  a well  grounded 
suspicion  upon  the  meanest  wretch  who  crawls  in 
the  filth  of  society?  And  yet  this  is  ofFered  as  ground 
of  enquiry  against  your  president!  Sir,  is  it  liberal, 
is  it  candid,  is  it  charitable,  is  it  magnanimous? 

Sir,  who  are  we?  Are  we  the  people,  or,  like  the 
president,  the  servants  of  the  people?  And,  should 
we  suggest  such  suspicions,  on  such  evidence,  may 
not  these  same  people  call  us  to  an  account  for  a 
malicious  prosecution  without  probable  cause, 
against  their  president  and  friend?  I do  not  pro- 
fess to  predict  what  would  be  their  decision,  but  1 
confess  I should  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  them 
such  a question  on  such  evidence. 

I will  now  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  acts  of 
hostility  of  the  Spanish  officers.  Lest  I should  be 
tiresome  to  the  committee,  I shall  only  state  the 
facts,  and,  ifgentlemen  wish,  will,  from  my  minutes, 
refer  them  to  the  book  and  page. 


an  invitation  to  join  this  honorable  coalition. 

It  begins  thus; — “Natives  of  Louisiana!  on  you 
the  first  call  is  made  to  assist  in  liberating,  from  a 
faithless,  imbecile  government,  your  paternal  soil: 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and  British,  whe- 
ther settled  or  residing  for  a time  in  Louisiana,  on 
you  also  I call  to  aid  me  in  this  just  cause:  the 
American  usurpation  in  this  country  must  be  abol- 
ished and  the  lawf  ul  owners  of  the  soil  put  in  pos- 
session!” 

Again. — “Men  of  Kentucky!  let  me  call  to  your 
view,  (and,  I trust  to  your  abhorrence,)  the  conduct 
of  those  factions  which  hurried  you  into  this  civil, 
unjust,  and  unnatural  war,  at  a time  when  Great 
Britain  was  straining  every  , 'nerve  in  defence  of  hei; 
own  and  the  liberties  of  the  warrld.” 

Capt.  Lookyer,  of  the  Sophia,  and  the  honorable 
capt.  Percy,  of  the  Hermes,  used  all  their  exer- 
tions to  induce  Lafittee,  the  chief  of  the  pirates  of 
BarraUria,  to  unite  with  these  British  and  Span- 
iards, and  Indians  and  negroes,  in  this  work  of  in- 
discriminate massacre. 

From  this  capital  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty’s 
province  of  West  Florida,  at  the  residence,  under 
the  eye  and  with  the  consent  and  aid  of  this  Spanish 
governor,  boasting  of  his  impartiality  aim  jealous 
of  ids  neutral  rights,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out 
against  Fort  Bowyer,  an  American  post  at  Mobil® 
point.  On  the  memorable  15th  of  September,  1814, 
the  fort  was  attacked,  but  was  so  well  defended,  by 
the  brave  Lawrence  and  his  companions,  that  the 


It  is  in  proof  that,  in  1813,  VVm.  Humbly  saw  a assailants  were  defeated,  and  returned  with  loss 
letter  from  the  governor*'  of  Pensacola,  advising  the  i and  disgrace.  All  this  was  done  in  the  name  of 
Indians  to  take  up  arms  agamst  the  United  States,  neutrality;  but  it  was  a neutrality  not  to  be  endured. 
Edly  in  the  spring  of  1814,  the  British  frigate  Or-  [General  Jackson,  with  that  energy  and  promptitude 
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which  mirk  Ins  character,  marched  to  Pensacola, 
arul  captured  the  olace.  NiciioIIa  and  his  bandit;  i 
ingiortously  fled  after  blowing  up  the  fort  of  Bar- 
rancas, which  he  had  received  from  the  hands  of  his 
Jrieml,  th  - Spanish  G >Vernnr.  Nicholas's  confedera- 
cy now  began  to  decline.  The  Louisianians  were 
true  to  the  core.  Tile  K.  ntuckians  could  not  be 
seduced  from  their  allegiance.  Even  the  pirates  of 
Barrataria  hesitated,  suspecting  that  their  reput  i- 
tion  might  suffer,  and  at  last  declined  the  honor  oi 
such  a confederacy — and  united  in  defence  of  the 
United  States.  Tn#  glorious  and  unparalleled  vic- 
tory of  the  8'ii  of  January,  and  the  peace  which  im- 
me'.li  itely  ensued  hroke  up  this  confederation  of  the 
Mississippi.  N.  ;holls  with  his  ruffi  ns,  retired  to 
th  V p d chicola.  There  let  us  leave  him  a while, 
brea  hing  revenge  and  meditating  murder,  and 
glance  it  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  officers  in  the 
east  of  the  peninsula.  Here  we  find  the  same  style 
of  affected  neutrality,  connected  with  the  most  ab- 
ject and  scandalous  submission  to  the  mandates  of 
the  British  and  die  most  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
excitement  of  the  Indians  against  the  people  of 
these  states. 

In  December,  1814,  the  notorious  Woodbine  was 
recruiting  negroes  and  others  at  S:  Augustine. 

Th*  pe  iple  became  alarmed,  not  that  their  neutrali- 
ty would  be  violated,  but  lest  their  slaves  should  be 
seduced  from  their  masters.  Gov.  Kinderlain  issu- 
ed ins  order  to  Woodbine,  affecting  to  caution  limn 
against  violating  the  neutrality  of  Spam,  but  intend- 
ing. in  reality,  to  prevent  his  seducing  the  negroes 
from  their  masters.  Woodbine  understood  him, 
promised  to  relieve  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
to  remove  his  negro  an  i Indian  escort  so  far  off  as 
the  inhabitants  should  bv  in  no  danger.  Tiie  Gov- 
ernor was  pacified,  Nnd  nothing  further  was  heard  of 
neutral  rights,  and  the  recruiting,  probably,  pro 
ceeded  as  before. 

In  the  same  winter,  several  American  vessels  were 
taken  by  the  British  in  the  St.  Marys,  and  within 
the  territories  of  Spain.  Complaint  was  made,  in 
behalf  of  the  owners,  and  admiral  Cockburn,  with 
characteristic  impudence,  told  the  Spanish  governor, 
that  these  vessels  were  taken  for  breach  of  blockade 
an  a small  river  f -r  in  the  interior , and  that  they  were 
•only  transferred  to  the  British  admiralty  courts,  in 
the  West-Indies,  where  the  most  speedy  and  impar 
tial  justice  might  always  be  expected.  But,  says 
this  modest  and  consistent  admiral,  why  do  you  in 
sist  upon  neutrality  in  favor  of  a people  who  do  not 
respect  it  towards  you?  Gen.  Jackson  has,  in  a hos- 
tile manner,  entered  Pensacola,  and  captured  and 
blown  up  the  Barancas.  When,  in  fact,  this  Pensa- 
cola had  been  a British  rendezvous,  was  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  a British  force,  and  Nicholls  him- 
self blew  up  the  fort!  All  this  tantalizing,  all  this 
debasement,  was  endured  by  this  hypocrite  with 
great  philosophy. 

The  documents  from  whence  these  facts  are  de- 
rived, were  presented  by  the  Spanish  minister,  as 
evidence  of  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  his  ma 
Jesty’s  officers  in  Florid  a — evidence  furnished  and 
prepared  for  the  occasion , by  the  party  accused. — 
W i ?n  it  was  ascertained  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  well  understood  the  course  the  Spa- 
niards m Florida  had  pursued,  the  Spanish  minister 
here  set  aboHt  procuring  from  them  the  evidence 
of  heir  innocence,  and  he  triumphantly  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  p .pe'rs  to  which 
1 have  alluded,  and  others  of  a similar  character, 
selected  or  created , for  the  special  purpose*  by  the 
culprits  themselves.  In  one  of  these,  however,  the 
Spanish  minister  seems  to  have  defeated  himself.  In 
Sup.  to  Vol.  XV.  <$ 


answer  to  a letter  from  an  Indian  chief,  I think  by 
tne  name  of  Bowlegs,  enquiring  what  he  should  uo 
to  the  Americans,  who  he  pre-ends  are  stealing  his 
cattle,  the  Governor  advises  the  Indian  to  “resolute- 
ly drive  them  off  ” Bowlegs  well  knew  that  this  ad- 
vice meant  cutting  throats  and  scalping,  and,  with 
much  prudence,  replied,  “my  people  did  drive  off 
some  Americans  settled  at  Luchua,  and  I fear  he 
United  Stales,  will  consider  tins  an  act  of  war.’* 
These  cases  principally  occurred  during  our  wac 
with  Great  Britain;  and  t should  suppose  that  these, 
of  themselves,  furnish  strong,  if  not  irresistible, 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
were  engaged  in  active  Warfare  against  the  United 
States  But  this  is  not  all:  the  peace  with  Great 
Britairt-did  not  even  suspeitd  these  hostilities. 

Nicholls,  after  this  peace,  remained  at  and  forti- 
fied his  post  at  Prospect  Bluff,  within  the  limits  of 
East  Florida,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Si.  Marks.  It 
was  made  an  asylum  for  the  base  and  desperate  of 
every  people  and  nation;  all  vagrant  Indians,  fugi- 
tive negroes,  Spanish  renegadoes,  British  malefac- 
tors, outlaws,  and  pirates,  were  associated  li  re,  to 
ferment  and  breed  plots  of  blood,  and  torture,  and 
murder,  and  treason. 

Under  a grand  bandit,  like  Nicholls,  what  might 
not  such  an  assemblage  achieve?  This  blood-thirs- 
ty’, ferocious  miscreant,  endeavored  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  as  well  us  the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  by 
pretending  that,  by  die  9th  article  of  the  British 
treaty,  they  were  to  be  restored  to  the  condition 
they  enjoyed  in  181 1 He  encouraged  them  to  dis- 
claim tile  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  to  drive  the 
Americans  from  the  lands  acquired  by  that  treaty. 

Nicholls,  thus  countenanced  and  encouraged  by 
the  Spaniards,  becomes  more  daring  and  insolent* 
In  his  letter  of  the  I2tli  M.»y,  1815,  to  col.  Haw- 
kins— a letter  that  would  disgrace  a vandal — he  ex- 
ults in  the  security  of  his  position — prescribes  li- 
mits to  the  people  of  the  United  States — and  threat- 
ens with  instant  death , every  one  who  shall  venture 
to  transgress  them. 

I will  read  to  you,  sir,  a few  paragraphs  From  this 
letter: — “1  have  ordered  them,  (the  Indians)  how- 
ever, to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  have  sent  them 
a large  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition;  and  told 
them  to  put  to  death , without  mercy , any  one  molest- 
ing them  They  have  consented  to  wait  your  ana* 
vver  before  they  take  revenge.  But,  sir,  they  are; 
impatient  for  it,  and  well  armed,  as  the  whole  na- 
tion now  is,  and  stored  with  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions,  having  a strong  hold  to  retire  to*  in  case 
of  a superior  force  appearing. 

“I  a in  also  desired  to  say  to  you,  by  the  chiefs, 
that  they  do  not  find  that  your  citizens  are  evacua- 
ting their  lands,  according  to  the  9th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace;  but  that  they  were  fresh  provision- 
ing the  forts.  They  also  request  me  to  inform  you, 
that  they  have  signed  a treaty  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Great- Britain,  as  well  as  one 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  which,  as  soon  as  rati- 
fied at  home,  you  shall  be  made  more  fully  acquain- 
ted with.” 

Nicholls,  having  established  his  government,  be- 
gins  to  think  offoreign  alliances.  He  assumes  the 
diplomatist — is  converted  into  a minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  both  parties — makes,  in  behalf  of  his 
subjects,  a treaty  offensive  and  defensive,  and  a 
treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  With  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  proceeds  to  England  to  obtain  their  ratifi- 
cation. His  “bluff  people”  were  left  to  themselves; 
who  commanded  or  governed  them,  is  not  distinct, 
ly  known,  until  the  unfortunate  Ambrister  and  Ar» 
buthnot  succeeded  to  the  government. 
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It  is,  however,  sir,  well  known,  that  these  despe-,tlie  war  was,  to  all  intents  ana  purposes,  at  an  end; 
radoes  were  not  inactive;  that  the  unfortunate  in -land  they  very  appropriately  distinguish  this  sen- 
habitants  of  our  fron  iers  felt  t he  full  weight  of  the  tence  with  three  notes  of  admiration  And,  sir, 
vengeance  threatened  by  Niciiolls,  and  that  the 'it  is  to  me  matter  of  the  profoundest  tstoni-h- 
Sparnsh  officers  looked  with  perfect  composure,  at  ment,  how  those  gentlemen  discovered  tha  the 
these  atroci  ies,  committed  within  their  own  juris-  war  was  at  an  end.  Do  they  find  it  in  gen  J ck- 
diction.  N iy,  more:  the  governor  of  Pensacola  en-<  son's  letter  of  the  20th  «nd  26th  of  April?  I.i  >h  se, 
deavors  to  preserve  the  establishment.  In  a letter  [although  h - expresses  his  intention  of  retm  n- 
of  the  26th  May,  1816,  in  answer  to  one  fromgen- fing  to  N.shville,  he  expressly  states  the  necessity 
eral  Jackson,  complaining  of  tnis  nuisance,  the  gov  I of  scouring  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Ap- 
ernor  pretends  to  deprecate  the  existence  of  it,  and  palachicola.  He  had  not  yet  crossed  that  river, 
to  regret  in*  want  of  authority  and  means  to  break' and,  between  this  and  Pensacola,  there  was  a dis- 
it up;  promises  to  write  for  oraers,  but  hopes  that  tance  of  near  two  hundred  miles,  with  scarcely  an 
the  United  Slates  wdl  not  violate  the  neutrality  inhabitant  except  Indians.  Do  the  committee  in- 
of  Spain,  by  attempting  o suppress  it  themselves,  jfer  it  from  his  discharging  the  Georgia  militia? 
After  waiting  ivvo  months,  and  no  system  of  a dis-  Sir,  there  is  a better  reason  why  they  were  dischar- 


position  to  suppress  the  establishment,  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  a vessel  of  die  United 
Stales  ascended  the  river,  to  break  up  this,  nest  of 
out-laws.  After  a boai’s  crew  of  this  vessel  had 
been  murdered,  except  one  who  was  made  prisoner, 
carried  into  the  Fort,  tortured  and  burnt  to  death, 
the  magazine  was  set  on  fire  by  a shot  from  the 
vessel,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  the 
choice  troops  of  Niciiolls*  command,  and  Britain's 
allies,  were  blown  into  the  skies. 


ged — i he  best  reason  in  the  world — they  were  not 
wanted.  It  would  be  marching  them  near  two  hun- 
dred miles  further  from  their  homes,  making  an  ad- 
ditional march  of  near  four  hundred  miles,  while 
the  Tennessee  troops  would  be  about  as  near  home 
at  Pehsacola  as  at  St.  Marks.  His  force  was  strong 
enough  without  them;  they  woul  1 have  been  an  ac- 
tual incumbrance,  and  could  have  afforded  him  no 
[ manner  of  aid,  but  that  of  eating  up  his  provisions 
j — an  aid,  by  the  bye,  which  at  that  time  gen.  Juck- 


Sir,  if  there  could  remain  a doubt  whether  the|^on  did  n°fc  need.  Sir,  if  the  war  was,  to  all  in 
commandant  ot  St.  Marks  was  in  league  with  these  i tents  and  purposes,  at  an  end,  the  committee  hail 
people,  this  doubt  must  be  removed  by  a mass  of  j not  gone  far  enough.  Gen.  Jackson  should  have 
testimony  contained  in  the  documents  on  your  table.  |been  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
The  moment  the  Negro  Indian  fort  was  destroyed,  [ indeed.  Every  step  which  he  afterwards  took,  was 
St.  Marks  became  the  deposit  and  store  house  of  *n  violation  of  his  express  orders,  and  every  death 
the  savages.  Here  their  councils  were  held;  here;be  occasioned  was  an  act  ot  deliberate  and  mali- 
they  sold  their  bloody  trophies,  torn  from  our  mur-jci°us  murder.  He  has  wantonly  wasted  the  troops 

and  treasure  of  the  nation,  and  stained  his  hands 
with  innocent  blood. 

But  how,  sir,  was  this  war  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


tiered  citizens,  and  here  they  received  the  instru- 
ments and  means  of  future  murders.  Luengo  was 
the  adviser,  aider,  and  protector  of  the  savages, 
and  the  friend  and  co-adj.utor  of  Arbuthnot.  Wit- 


poses  at  an  end?  Had  the  enemy  been  conquered? 
ness  the  depravity  of  this  double-tongued  hypocrite.  be  submitted?  Had  he  offered  terms  oi  peace? 

Policy  induced  his  acquiescence!  When  Jackson ! not  every  °ue  know,  that,  to  dispeise  In duns, 

arrives,  from  an  associate  of  the  Indians,  he  be-  j ^ npt  to  conquer  them?  Was  it  not  extremely  pro- 
cotnes  our  friend,  and  discovers  a baseness  which  bab^e  that  the  enemy  had  retired  to  his  covert  and 

fortresses,  there  to  wait  tor  a favorable  opportunity 
to  issue  forth  to  retrieve  his  disasters,  and  take  am- 
ple revenge?  And  is  it  not  a fact,  thv,  near  a month 
after  this  war  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  at  an 
end,  major  Young  engaged,  fough-  and  defeated  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Escambia,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pensacola?  How,  then,  is  it,  that 
we  hear  that  the  war  was  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
ses at  an  end? 

I am  willing  to  admit,  for  argument,  sir,  that  if 
Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot  were  acting -under  or- 
ders or  authority  from  the  British  government,  and 
Jackson  knew  it,  he  should  have  retained  and  treat- 
ed them  as  British  prisoners  of  war.  But,  is  it  fair 
o presume  this?  With  Great-Brit-ain 


a wave  man  would  dtspise.  “May  God  preserve 
your  excellency,  is  my  prayer.  I kiss  your  excel- 
lency’s hand,  and  am  your  most  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent Servant.” 

Tf  St.  Marks  was  used  for  purposes  of  Indian  hos- 
tility, much  more  so  was  Pensacola.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  i hat  there  is  a mass  of  evidence,  whicli  proves, 
most  positively,  tit.it  from  the  spring  of  1817  to  the 
cap uire  of  the  Barancas  by  Jackson,  the  Spaniards 
of  that  place  constantly  sold  to  the  Indians  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  and  purchased  their  plunder; 
tit  at  the  iS-Miush  governor  privately  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  provisions  from  the  public  stores, 
and  that  Indians  were  commanded  by  Spanish  of- 
ficers, and  were  actually  protected  and  aided  in 
their  escape  by  the  Spanish  governor. 

Sir,  is  it  not  demonstrated,  then,  that  the  Span- 
ish  officers  and  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  identi- 
fied wrh  our  enemy;  and  that  the  posts  of  Sr. 
Marks  ,.nd  P ns  .c  da  were  converted  to  the  use  of 
the  savages?  Even  then,  upon  the  strongest  hy- 
pothesis m favor  of  these  people  of  Florida,  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain  was 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  Indians,  and  that  the 
Indians  are  independent  in  roar,  we  had  aright  to 
enter  dus  territory,  to  meet  and  conquer  our  ene- 
my, and  to  take  rhe  posts  thus  become  hostile. 

In  speaking  of  the  case  of  Ambrister  and  Ar- 
liuthiiot,  it  b.econues  necessary  to  notice  a remark 
in  the* report  of  the  military  committee.  Thej 
state  lliat,  ut  the  time  of  the  capture  of  these  men, 


we  are  at 

peace;  and  though  Niciiolls  li  id  made  a treaty,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  his  Bruannic  m j s'y, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  was  ratified.  Wnen 
Nicholls  went  \o  England,  wdh  his  prophet  ana  his 
ire  ay,  the  American  minister  there  protested  to 
earl  Bathurst  against  ttie  proceedings  of  this  inceri- 
dii.y.  Earl.  Bit  hurst  discovered  die  whole  trans- 
action, ami. stated  that  the  treaty  would  no  b rati- 
fies, nor  Nicholls  admitted  to  an  audience.  The 
s .me  disavowal  was  repeated  by  lord  C-istlereagh, 
on  his  return  from  the.  continent.  I r>  grev,  however, 
that  circumstances  exist,  to  authorize  • a suspicion 
of  the  insincerity  of  the  British  government.  Al- 
though our  minister  in  London  pressed  both  o:  the 
above  gentlemen  repeatedly,  by  several  official 
notes,  vet  he  never  was  able  to  exlort  a disavowal 
in  writing.  The  same  caution,  it  is  understood, 
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h is  been  manifested  by  the  agents  of  his  majesty’s 
government  here. 

There  are  other  circumstances,  which  go  to 
throw  a mystery  over  the  conduct  of  the  British 
court  in  regard  to  these  Indians.  Papers  were 
found  with  Arbuthnot,  which  might  tend  to  in- 
crease the  suspicion  His  letter  to  Nicholls  of  the 
26th  August,  1817,  informing  him  that  govvrnor 
Cameron  of  New  Providence  had  shewn  him  a lettei 
from  H thurst,  stating  that  the  British  minister  at 
Wa  hmgton  had  orders  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  these  Indians— the  conduct  of  Camer  n in  the 
affair — ins  unsigned  answer,  referred  to  at  the  close 
of  this  letter— and  the  respectful  notice  taken  of 
the  prophet  Francis  while  in  England;  all  go  to 
create  a suspicion,  tnat  the  hand  of  the  government 
is  in  th.s  dung.  But,  as  the  British  government 
have  verbally  disavowed  all  concern  in  the  affau-, 
surely  gen.  Jackson  could  not  presume  any  thing 
in  f ivor  of  these  men,  by  suspecting  the  integrity 
of  their  government. 

Tne  justice  of  their  execution  cannot,  in  my 
mind,  admit  of  a doubt.  They  were  volunteers  in 
the  service  of  a lawless  tribe  of  savages,  whose 
mode  of  warfare  is  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  | 
ages  and  sexes  It  is  right,  it  is  merciful  to  inflict 
on  these  savages  those  cruelties  which  they  prac 
tice  and  inculcate.  In  this,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  select  the  most  atrocious  and  vindictive.  To 
spare  the  effusion  of  the  blood  even  of  savages,  and 
to  > fleet  that  security  which  arises  from  eminent 
example,  it  is  prudent  and  wise  to  select  those  men 
as  objects  of  retaliation  and  punishment,  who  are 
the  most  act  ive  and  successful  in  ‘ practising  and 
inflicting  cruelties  Who,  then,  could  have  been 
selected  as  ex  imples,  with  more  justice  and  policy, 
than  these  two  foreigners,  wno  had  been  taught  in 
the  school  of  humanity,  and  understood  the  distres- 
ses which  their  conduct  would  inflict?  The  general 
had  a right  to  execute  them  without  trial  The 
right  is  ail  executive  right,  and  rests  in  the  corn- 
man  ling  general.  A tr  al  by  court  martial,  strictly 
speaking,  in  my  mind,  was  illegal.  As  the  general 
had  power  to  execute  them  without  trial,  there 
could  oe  no  good  reason  to  try  these  men,  which 
would  not  apply  to  the  chiefs  who  were  hung  witn- 
ou  trial,  -ixc-pt  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  whe 
ther  they  were  in  fact  concerned  in  provoking  and 
prosecuting  hostilities.  All  that  Jackson  could 
have  legally  done,  would  have  been  to  appoint  a 
board  of  officers  to  ascertain  this  fact.  All  the  au- 
thority which  he  delegated  to  them,  therefore,  be- 
yond that,  was  illegal:  and  it  was  his  duty  to  an- 
nul it,  and  pass  the  judgment  and  sentence  which 
these  facts  justify.  The  most  then,  that  can  be  con- 
tended, is,  that  this  was  a wrong  mode  of  doing  a 
right  act.  And  though  I am  not  an  advocate  for 
the  principle,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  yet, 
in  this  case,  l see  nothing  so  erroneous  in  the 
means,  as  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  end. 
The  truth  was  found  by  the  court  martial,  and  up- 
on this  it  was  his  duty  to  decide.  He  did  decide, 
and  I trust  correctly.  I will  not  tire  the  patience 
of  this  committee  by  a particular  statement  of  the 
evidence  against  these  men.  Ambrister  was  taken 
in  arms,  and  the  proofs  against  him  are  abundant, 
that  he  was  actively  engaged  in  provoking  and  pro- 
secuting this  war;  and  that  he  enforced  the  precept 
of  his  master.  Nicholls  to  regard  the  affection  and 
antipathies  of  the  Indians.  Arbuthnot  was  not  only 
the  excr.er,  but  supporter  of  the  war.  Throwing 
oiT  the  treaty  of  Fort  J tckson,  of  9lh  August,  1814, 
he  keeps  up  the  pretence,  that  these  Indians  were 
not  bound  by  it,  but  were  relieved  by  the  9th  arti- 


cle of  the  British  treaty.  is  ’he  successor  of 

Nicholls  He  calls  for  succors  from  the  British 
government.  He  is  the  associate  und  confidant  of 
he  commandant  of  St.  M -rks  He  furnishes  the 
Indians  wi»h  the  weapons  of  destruction 

Sir,  an  awful  responsibility  res  s upon  this  house. 
Upon  their  decision  rests  tlies<fetyof  thousands. 

I hope  and  trust  that  t he  period  has  arrived,  when 
the  United  States  shall  have  adopted  a rule  of  poli- 
cy, to  punish  every  foreigner  who  shall  inst  gate 
the  savages  to  war.  Let  it  from  henceforth  be 
promulgated,  that  no  citizen  of  a civilized  nation, 
who  excites  the  savages  to  war  is  to  be  spared. 
That,  wherever  he  may  be  found  he  is  to  be  deem- 
ed  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  to  suffer  instant  death. 
Hud  this  rule  been  adopted  forty  years  ago,  and 
rigidly  observed,  how  many  disconsolate  mothers 
would  now  be  happy  in  the  embraces  of  their  chil- 
dren!— How  many  bereaved  parents  and  children, 
and  husbands,  and  wives,  would  now  be  surrounded 
by  their  respective  friends,  <nd  “njoving  the  en- 
dearing charities  of  domestic  * ■ fe ? 

Sir,  it  is  not  a matter  of  trifling  importance  for  a 
man  to  quit  the  swee's  of  society,  and  to  become  an 
inhabitant  of  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by  savage 
beasts  and  savage  men.  The  privations  and  dang  is 
he  is  to  endure,  demand  the  protection  and  solid* 
tude  of  the  nation.  Gentlemen  in  this  house  can 
well  describe  the  dangers  and  hardships  through 
which  the  frontier  settler  hag  to  pass;  and  I appeal 
to  the  gentlemen  from  the  west,  particularly,  if  it 
is  not  well  understood,  and  fully  believed,  that  most 
of  the  Indian  wars  were  instigated  by  foreigners? 

I ask  gentlemen  to  look  back  awhile,  and  ex  imine 
facts.  Let  them  recollect  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  on  this  subject,  In  1792  Let  tiu-m 
examine  the  facts  in  proof  of  foreign  instigation, 
which  occurred  before  and  after  the  defeat  of  St. 
Clair,  and  the  victory  of  Wayne.  1 could  call  to 
your  recollection  the  address  of  Lord  Dorchester, 
advising  the  Indians  'o  take  up  the  hatchet.  The 
numerous  cases  of  British  traders  urging  and  pro- 
voking hostilities,  and  of  British  subjects  found 
fighting  with,  and  painted  like  Indians.  But  tlvjse 
are  familiar  to  gentlemen  who  visited  the  events  of 
those  times,  A mass  of  evidence  on  this  subject 
whs  collected  by  a committee,  who  made  to  this 
house,  on  the  13  h o!  June,  1812,  a very  able  report, 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  their  cau- 
ses. 

1 will,  however,  read  you  a paragraph  from  a late 
document  of  a very  high  authority,  and  which  pre- 
sents the  facts  in  a very  forcible  and  emphatic  man- 
ner. It  is  thus  expressed;  “The  undersigned  very 
sincerely  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that  an  irre- 
sistible mass  of  evidence,  consisting  principally  of 
the  correspondence  of  British  officers  and  agents, 
part  only  of  which  has  already  been  published  in 
America,  establishes,  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  the 
fact,  that  a constant  system  of  excitement  to  those 
hostilities,  was  pursued  by  the  British  traders  and 
agents,  who  had  access  to  the  Indians:  not  only 
without  being  discountenanced,  but  with  frequent 
encouragement  by  the  British  authorities.  And  if 
they  ever  dissuaded  the  Indians  from  commencing 
hostilities,  it  was  only  by  urging  them,  as  in  pru- 
dence, to  suspend  their  attacks,  until  Grea-Britain 
could  recognize  them  as  her  allies  in  the  war.” 

Sir,  do  you  ask  me  for  the  authority  which  I read? 
I answer  it  is  a communication  made  to  the  British 
commissioners  at  Ghent;  and  it  is  signed  by  John  Q 
Adams,  J A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jona.  Russell,  and 
Albert  Gallatin;  names  which  this  country,  l .trust, 
will  long  delight  to  honor.  Sir,  is  further  proof 
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needed?  Let  the  disconsolate  widow,  .-inn  helpless,  am , H the  co-  dim  <>f  i s „flp  . \jv  q g i ' i tie 
orphan,  whose  cause  Ism  advocating,  be  my  wit-(as  had  been  his  experience  in  public  life,  it  had 

HfiSS.  K £-1  All  .<11  AM*  A - A _ . 1 1 • - I 


ness. 

I confess,  sir,  that  lam  excited,  and  my  sensibi- 
lity is  awakened.  My  imagination  transports  me 
into  some  distant  wilderness,  in  some  sequestered 
spot.  A female  form  stands  before  me,  and  seems 
to  say,  “Once  I enjoyed  the  conveniences  and  plea- 
sures of  life.  Excluded,  in  some  measure,  from 
the  enjoyment  and  allurements  of  the  world,  I was 
happy  in  the  society  of  my  husband,  and  *he  embra- 
ces of  my  children.  The  bounty  of  Providence  was 
poured  in,  in  copious  effusion;  the  sun  of  prosperity 
had  risen,  was  shedding  its  beams  upon  us,  and 
hastening  to  its  meridian.  But,  it  was  at  once  ob 
gcured  by  a cloud.  Some  foreign  incendiary,  promp- 
ted by  avarice  or  revenge,  excited  the  savage, 
and  provoked  him  to  vengeance.  The  midnight 
yell  was  heard— our  habitation  was  assailed — the 
doors  were  forced — the  horrors  of  despair  thicken- 
ed around  us.  My  husband  rr,et  and  fell  under  their 
fatal  stroke;  mv  children  clung  to  my  neck,  and 
fastened  on  my  bosom; — they  were  torn  from  my  em- 
brace, and  mangled  and  murdered  in  my  presence! 
| was  doomed  to  a more  lingering  fate — to  endure 
the  torch  and  the  faggot,  and  wait  the  tardy  ap- 
proach of  ^he  fatal  messenger,  in  most  excrutiating 
torment.  Our  spirits  have  taken  their  flight— our 
mangled  bodies  are  cast  out  a prey  to  the  vultures 
and  wolves  of  the  deserts — our  bones  are  scattered 
and  bleached  on  the  mountains.  Go  tell  the  advo- 
cates of  false  humanity— go  tell  your  countrymen, 
who  revel  and  wanton  in  the  luxuries  of  freedom, 
that  there  is  an  avenging  Gob;  that  justice  and  mer- 
cy demand  a prompt  and  severe  retribution;  that 
duty  and  policy  deman  1 that  you  should  punish 
with  instant  death,  every  foreign  instigator  of  In 


been  sufficient  to  teach  hi>  , that  the  mast  humble 
station  is  surrounded  by  difficulties  nd  embarrass- 
nr  nfs  R ther  than  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  president,  he  would  precede  1 im,  and  p'ck 
out  those,  if  he  could,  which  rr  igh"  fosile  J im  in 
his  progress — be  would  sympathise  Vrh  him  in 
his  embarrassments,  a id  commisserate  with  him  in 
his  misfortunes.  It  was  true,  it  had  been  his 
mortification,  to  differ  with  that  gentleman  on 
several  occasions.  He  might  be  again  reluctantly 
compelled  to  d ff^r  with  him;  bu‘  he  would,  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  assure  «he  committee,  f at  he 
bad  formed  no  resolution,  com*  under  no  engage- 
ments,  and  that  he  never  would  form  any  rcsnlu- 
tio”,  or  co  tract  any  engagement,  for  systematic  op- 
position to  his  administration,  or  to  thai  of  any  other 
chief  magistrate. 

Mr.  C h egged  leave  further  to  prem  ise,  that 
the  subject  under  consideration  Dresentcd  two 
distinct  aspects,  susceptible,  in  his  judgment,  of 
the  most  clear  and  precise  discrimination.  The 
one  he  would  call  its  foreign,  the  other  its  d(  mestic 
aspect.  In  reg.rd  to  th<*  first,  I e would  say,  that 
he  approved  entirely  of  the  conduct  of  his  govern- 
men',  and  that  Spain  h*d  n - cause  of  complaint. 
Having  violated  an  important  stipulation  of  the 
tre^y  of  1795,  thaf  power  had  justly  subjected 
herself  to  ail  the  consequence-  which  ensued  upon 
the  en»ry  in‘o  her  dominions,  and  it  belonged  not 
to  her  to  complain  of  those  measures  which  resulted 
from  her  hr  ach  of  contract;, still  less  had  she  a right 
to  examine  inio  the  considerations  connected  with 
the  domestic  aspect  of  the  subject. 

What  were  the  propositions  before  the  com- 
mittee ? The  first  in  order  was  that  reported  by 


dian  barbarity,  wherever  he  may  fie,  and  whenever;  the  ^Hilary  committee,  which  asserts  the  disap- 
ne  may  be  found.  Then  will  your  country  be- I probation  of  this  house  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
pome  the  protectors  of  the  unfortunate,  - nd  the  de  trial  and  pXeciriQn  of  Arbuthno’  and  Ambrister. 
Tenders  of  the  defenceless.  Then  will  you  have, The  second>  being  the  first  contained  in  the  pro- 
tranquillity  pn  your  borders  prosperity  in  your|posed  amendment,  w s the  consequence  of  that 
dwellings.  Then  will  your  peace  be  indeed  as  a , disapprobation,  aud  contemplates  the  passage  of  a 
nver,  and  your  righteousness  as  the  waves  of  the; law  to  prohibit  the  execution  hereaf'er  of  any 
sea/  —' There  is  a pause— and  I seem  to  hear  the  . - - 

responsive  Amen,  descending  from  the  throne  of  in- 
finite  mercy. 

Mr.  Clay,  f Speaker J rose.— In  rising  to  ad- 
dress you,  sir,  said  he,  on  the  v<*ry  interesting  sub- 
ject which  now  engages  the  attention  of  congress, 

I must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  all  inferences,  drawn 
from  the  course  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty 
to  take  in  this  discus-don,  of  unfi  iendlineSvS  tq  ei 
ther  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
illustrious  military  chieftain,  whose  operations  are 
under  investigation,  will  be  wholly  unfounded. — 

Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  has  shed 
go  much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown  con 
stitutes  so  great  a portion  of  its  moral  property,  I 
never  had,  I never  can  have,  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  of 
the  utmost  kindness.  \Vith  him  my  acquaintance 
is  very  limited,  but,  so  far  as  it  has  extended,  it 
has  been  of  the  most  amicable  kind.  I know,  said 
vMr.  C.  the  motives  which  have  been,  and  which 
\ill  again  be,  attributed  to  me,  in  regard  to  the 
other  exalted  personage  alluded  to.  They  have 
be^q,  and  will  be,  unfounded.  I have  no  interest, 

©they  than  that  of  seeing  the  concerns  of  my  coun 
try  will  and  happily  administered.  It  is  infinitely 
more  gra;ifying  to  behold  the  prosperity  of  my 
country  advancing,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
adopt'd  to  promote  it,  than  it  would  be  to  expos-: 
ihe  ertors  which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be 


c .piive,  taken  by  the  army,  without  the  approbation 
of  the  president.  The  third  proposition  as,  t .at 
this  house  disapproves  of  the  forcible  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  posts,  as  contrary  to  orders,  and  in 
violation  of  the  cons  itution.  The  fourth  proposi- 
tion, as  the  result  of  the  last,  is,  that  a law  should 
pas?  to  prohibit  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  corps  of  it,  into  any  foreign  ter- 
ritory, without  the  previous  aathoriz vion  of  con- 
gress, except  it  be  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a defeated 
enemy.  The  first  and  third  were  general  proposi- 
tions, dedaring  the  sense  of  the  house  in  regard 
to  the  evils  pointed  out;  and  the  second  and  fourth 
proposed  the  legislative  remedies  against  the  recur- 
rence of  those  evils. 

I:  would  be  at  once  perceived,  Mr.  G-  said,  by 
this  simple  statement  of  the  propositions,  that  no 
other  censure  was  proposed  against  general  Jack- 
son  him«elf,  than  what  was  merely  consequential. 
His  name  even  did  not  appear  in  any  one  of  ’he 
resolutions.  The  legislature  of  the  country,  in 
reviewing  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  considering 
the  events  which  have  transpired  since  its  last 
meeting,  finds  that  particular  occurrences,  of  the 
great es1  moment,  in  many  respects,  had  taken  place 
near  our  southern  border.  He  would  add,  that 
>.be  house  had  not  sought,  by  any  officious  inter- 
-erence  with  the  duties  of  the  executive,  to  gain 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  The  president,  in 
his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  com- 
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municated  the  v y informa  ion  n which  it 's  pro 
posed  to  act.  H vo  1 1 a k,  for  what  purpose  ? 
Thu.  we  should  fold  our  arms,  and  yie'd  a tacit 
acqui  scpnce,  even  if  ve  supposed  that  informa- 
tion disclosed  alarmii  g even  s,  not  merely  as  it 
regards  ;he  p^ace  of  the  country,  but  .n  resnect 
to  its  constitution  and  ch  rac^r?  Impossible 
In  communicating  these  papers,  and  voluntarily 
calling  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subjcc  - 
the  oresiJent  must  himself  have  intended  that  we 
should  apply  any  remedy  that  we  might  be  able  to 
devise.  Having  the  subject  thus  regularly  and 
fairly  bef  »re  us,  and  proposing  merely  to  collect 
the  sense  of  the  house  upon  certain  important 
transactions  which  it  discloses,  with  the  view  to 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as  nay  be  demanded  by 
the  public  interest,  he  repeated,  that  there  was  no 
censure  any  where,  except  such  as  was  strictly 
consequential  upon  our  legislative  action.  The 
supposition  of  every  new  law,  having  for  its  objec 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  evil,  is,  that  something 
has  happened  which  ought  not *  *o  have  taken  place, 
and  no  other  than  this  indi  ect  s >rt  of  censure 
would  flow  from  the  resolutions  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Having  thus  given  his  view  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  propositions  under  consideration, 
Mr.  C.  said  he  was  far  from  in  imating,  that  it  was 
not  his  purpose  io  go  into  a f ill,  a free,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  and  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  law,  public,  municipal  and  constitutional, 
involved  in  them.  And,  whilst  he  trusted  he  should 
speak  with  the  decorum  due  to  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  government,  whose  proceedings 
we’-e  to  be  examined,  he  should  exercise  thp  inde 
pendence  which  belonged  to  him  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  people,  in  freely  and  fully  submitting 
his  sentiments. 

In  noticing  'he  painful  incidents  of  this  war,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  enquire  into  its  origin.  He 
feared  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  famous  treaty 
of  fort  Jackson,  concluded  in  August,  1814;  and 
he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman  that  ’he 
clerk  might  re  .d  certain  parts  of  that  treaty.  [The 
cle-k  of  the  house  having  accordingly  read  as  r - 
ques  ed,  Vi «.  c.  proceeded.*]  He  had  never  persued 


*Th-  passtges  read  by  the  clerk  were  as  fallow: 
“Whereas  an  unprovoked,  inhuman  and  sangui 
nary  w.  r,  waged  by  the  hostile  Creeks  against  the 
United  S a es,  hath  been  repelled,  prosecuted  and 
determined,  successfully  on  the  part  of  the  said 
states,  in  conformity  with  principles  of  national 
justice  and  honorable  warfare;  and  whereas  con- 
sideration is  due  to  the  rectitude  of  proceeding 
dictated  by  instructions  relating  to  the  re  establish 
ment  of  peace:  be  it  remembered,  ?haf,  prior  to  the 
conquest  of  that  p <rt  of  the  Creek  na  ion,  hostile 
to  the  United  Sta*es,  numberless  aggressions  bad 
been  committed  against  the  peace,  the  property, 
and  the  lives,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  the  Creek  nation  in  amity  with  her,  at  the 
mou  h of  Durk  river,  for;  Mimms,  and  elsewhere, 
contrary  to  national  fhi*h,  and  the  regard  due  to  an 
article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  New  York  in  the 
year  1790,  between  the  two  nations:  that  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  previous  to  the  perpetration  of  such 
outrages,  did,  in  order  to  ensure  future  amity  and 
concord  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  said 
States,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  former 
treaties,  fulfil,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith,  h r 
engagements  to  the  said  nation:  that  more  than  tw  > 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors 


•,  i-  ins’rumen1  un  it  with’  few  d vs  p**st  a d 
he  had  read  it  wi’h  the  deepest  mortification 
and  regret  A more  dic’atorial  spirit  he  had. 
never  seen  displayed  in  any  instrument.  lie 
wouid  challenge  an  examination  of  all  the  re- 
cords of  diplomacy,  no*  excepting  even  those  in 
the  most  haughty  period  of  imperious  R op,  when 
she  was  carrying  her  a^ms  into  the  barbarian  na- 
tions that  surrounded  her;  and  he  did  not  believe 
a solitary  instance  could  be  found  of  such  nr.  in- 
exor  ble  spirit  of  domination  pen  - ding  a c mp  ict 
purporting  to  beatreaty  of  PEACE.  Tt  consisted 
of  the  most  severe  and  bu  i it  ingde  a ds— of 
t:>e  surrender  <>f  large  territorv — of  he  ori  1 ge 


•f  the  Creek  nation,  disregarding  t’  e genuine 
spirit  of  existing  treaties,  sufT  ed  t‘  ernselvos  to 
be  instigated  to  violations  of  their  national  honor, 
and  the  respect  due  to  a part  of  their  own  nation, 
faithful  to  the  United  States,  and  the  principles 
of  humani'y,  by  impostors  denominating  thems  Wes 
prophet*,  and  by  the  duolicitv  and  misrepresenta- 
tion of  foreign  emissaries,  wlio«e  governments  are 
at  war,  open  or  understood,  with  die  United  States. 

Art.  2.  The  United  States  will  gu  irantee  to  the 
Creek  nation  the  integrity  of  all  their  territory 
eastwardly,  and  northwardly  of  the  said  line,  [de- 
scribed in  the  first  article]  to  be  run  and  described 
as  mentioned  in  he  first  article. 

Art  3 The  United  States  demand  that  the 
Creek  nation  abando  ' all  communication,  and  cease 
to  hold  any  intercourse,  with  any  British  or  Spa- 
nish nost,  garrison  or  town;  and  that  they  shall  not 
admit  among  them  any  agent  r trader,  who  shall 
not  derive  authority  t<.  hold  commerci  d,  or  othev, 
intercourse  with  them,  bv  license  from  ihe  presi- 
dent, or  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  4 The  United  States  demand  an  .ck*  owledg- 
ment  of  the  right  to  establish  military  posts  and 
trading  houses,  and  to  open  roads  within  the  ter- 
ritory guaranteed  to  the  Cre  k nation  b\  the  second 
article,  and  a right  to  the  free  navigation  of  all  its 
waters. 

Art.  5.  The  United  States  demand  that  a sur- 
render be  immedietely  made,  of  all  the  persons 

*nd  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  lie  United 
States,  the  friendly  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  the 
Cherokee,  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  .at ions,  to  die 
respective  owners;  and  the  United  S*ates  will  c use 
to  be  immediately  restored  to  the  formerly  hostile 
Creeks  all  the  property  taken  from  them  since 
their  submission,  either  by  the  United  States, 'or 
by  any  Indian  nations  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  together  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from 
them  during  the  war. 

Art.  6.  The  United  States  demand  the  caption 
and  surrender  of  all  the  prophets  and  instigators 
of  the  war,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  who  have 
not  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States, 
and  become  parties  to  these  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, if  ever  they  shall  be  found  within  the  territory 
guaranteed  to  the  Creek  nation  by  the  second  ar- 
ticle. 

Art.  7.  The  Creek  nation,  being  reduced  to  extreme 
• want , and  not  at  present  having  die  n.eans  of  sub- 
sistance,  the  United  Slates,  from  motives  of  hu- 
manity, will  continue  to  furnish,  gratuitously,  the 
necessaries  of  life,  until  the  crops  of  corn  can  be 
considered  competent  to  yield  the  nation  a supply, 
and  will  establish  trading  houses  in  the  nation,  f-.t 
the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States-, 
and  at  such  places  as  lie  shall  direct,  to  enable  the 
nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to  procure  cloth- 
ing- 
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of  m-iki.  g roads  through  even  what  was  re  aired 
—of  the  right  of  establishing  trading  houses — of 
th“  obligation  of  delivering  into  our  hands  their 
prophets.  And  all  this,  of  a wretched  people, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  ’.'stress,  whose 
miserable  exis  ence  we  lid  to  preserve  by  a vo 
lun  *ry  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with  b read  ! 
When  even  did  conquering  and  desolatin  . Rome 
fai  to  respect  the  altars  and  the  god'  of  those 
whom  she  subjugated  ! Let  me  not  be  told  that 
these  prophets  were  imoostors,  who  deceived  the 
Indians.  They  were  their  prophets — the  Indians 
believed  and  venerated  them,  and  it  is  not  for  us 
to  dictate  a religious  belief  to  them.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  holy  character  of  the  religion  which 
w-*  profess,  to  carry  its  precepts,  by  force  of  the 
bayonet,  into  the  bosoms  of  other  people.  M Id 
and  gentle  persuasion  was  the  great  instrument 
emplo>ed  by  the  meek  founder  of  our  religion 
We  leavo  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  effhr  s of 
the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity  to  convert 
from  barbarism  those  unhappy  nations  yet  immers 
ed  in  its  gloom.  But,  sir,  spare  them  heir  pro- 
phets. Spare  their  delusions  ! Spare  their  pre- 
judices and  superstitions  ! Spare  them  even  their 
religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  opeh  and  cruel  violence. 
When,  §ir,  was  that  treaty  concluded  ? On  the 
very  day,  after  the  protocol  was  signed,  of  the 
first  conference  between  the  American  and  Br  itish 
commissioners,  treating  of  p^ace,  at  Ghent.  I 
the  course  of  that  negotiation,  pretensions  so  enor 
mous  were  set  up,  by  the  other  party,  that,  when 
they  were  promulgated  in  this  country,  there  was 
one  general  burst  of  indignation  throughout  the 
continent.  Faction  itself  was  sile  ced,  and  the 
firm  and  unanimous  determination  of  all  parties, 
was,  to  fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch 
rather  than  submit  to  such  ignominious  terms.— 
What  a contrast  is  exhibited  between  the  cotem 
poraneous -scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  fort  Jackson: 
What  a powerful  voucher  would  the  British  com- 
missioners have  been  furnished  with,  if  they  could 
have  got  hold  of  that  treaty  ! The  United  States 
dema  d / The  United  Siates  demand,  is  repeated 
five  or  six  times.  And  what  did  the  preamble 
itself  disclose  ? That  two  thirds  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion had  been  hostile,  and  one  third  only  friendly 
to  us.  Now,  he  had  heard  (he  could  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  the  statement)  that  not  one  hostile 
chief  signed  the  treaty.  He  had  also  heard  that 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  them  had.  If  the  treaty 
really  w ere  made  by  a minority  of  the  nation,  it 
was  not  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was 
void,  considered  in  the  light  of  a national  compact. 
And,  if  void,  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the  bene 
fit  of  the  provision  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  by  which  we  bound  ourselves  to  make 
peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  be  at 
war,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restore 
to  them  their  lands  as  they  held  them  in  1811. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  did  not  know  how  the  honorable 
senate,  that  body  for  which  he  held  so  high  a re- 
spect, could  have  given  heir  sanction  to  the  treaty 
of  fort  Jackson,  so  utterly  irreconcilesble  as  it  is 
with  those  noble  principles  of  generosity  and 
magnanimity  which  he  hoped  to  see  Ids  country 
always  exhibit,  and  particularly  towards  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  the  aborigines.  It  would  have 
comported  better  with  those  principles,  to  have 
imitated  the  benevolent  policy  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks, 
conquered  as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an 
unjust  war  upon  us,  the  trifling  consideration,  to 
these  an  adequate  compensation,  which  he  paid 


for  their  lands.  That  treaty,  Mr.  C aid,  he  feared 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  war.  And 
if  it  had  been,  it  only  added  another  melancholy 
proof  to  those  with  which  history  already  abounds, 
that  hard  arid  unconscionable  terms,  ex  erted  by 
the  power  of  the  sword  and  ihe  right  of  conquest, 
served  but  to  whet  and  stimulate  revenge,  and  to 
give  to  old  hostilities,  smothered,  not  extinguished, 
by  the  pretended  peace,  greater  exasperation  and 
more  ferocity.  A truce  thus  patched  up  ' i ! an 
unfortunate  people,  without,  the  means  of  existence, 
without  bread,  is  no  real  peace.  The  instant  there 
is  the  slightest  prospect  of  relief,  from  such  harsh 
and  severe  conditions,  the  conquered  party  will 
fly  to  arms,  and  spend  the  last  drop  of  blood  rather 
than  live  in  such  degraded  bondage.  Even  if  you 
again  reduce  him  to  submission,  the  expenses 
incurred  by  this  second  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
human  lives  that  are  sacrificed,  will  be  greater  than 
what  it  would  have  cost  you  to  have  granted  him 
liberal  conditions  in  the  first  instance.  This  treaty, 
he  repeated  it,  was,  he  apprehended,  the  cause  of 
the  war.  It  led  to  those  excesses  on  our  southern 
borders  which  began  it.  Who  first  commenced 
them,  it  was  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain  There 
was,  however,  a paper  on  this  subject,  communicat- 
ed at  the  last  session,  by  the  president,  that  told, 
in  language  so  pathetic  and  feeling,  an  artless  tale 
— a p*per  that  carried  such  internal  evidence  at 
least,  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that  they 
were  writing  the  truth,  that  he  would  ask  the  favor 
of  die  committee  to  allow  him  to  read  it.*  1 should 


♦The-  following  is  ‘he  letter  from  tea  of  the 
Seminole  towns,  that  Mr  C.  read. 

To  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Hawkins. 

Dear  Sir: — Since  the  lust  war,  af er  you  sent 
word  that  we  must  quit  the  wa’-,  we,  the  lied  peo- 
ple, have  come  over  on  this  side.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  carried  all  the  red  people's  cattle  off.  Af  er 
the  war,  1 sent  to  all  my  people  to  let  white  peo- 
ple alone,  and  stay  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and 
they  did  so:  but  the  white  people  still  continue  to 
carry  off  their  cattle.  Barnard’s  son  was  here,  and 
I enquired  of  him  what  was  to  be  done — and  he  said 
we  must  go  to  the  head  man  of  the  white  people, 
and  complain  I did  so,  and  there  was  no  white 
head  man,  and  there  was  vo  law  in  this  case.  The 
whites  first  begun,  anddhere  is  nothi-  g said  srbout 
that;  but  great  complaint  made  about  what  the  In- 
dians do  This  is  now  three  years  since  the  white 
people  killed  three  Indians;  since  that  they  have 
killed  three  other  Indians,  and  taken  their  horses, 
and  what  they  had;  and  this  summer  they  killed 
three  more ; and  very  lately  they  killed  one  more. 
We  sent  word  to  the  white  people  that  these 
murders  were  done,  and  the  answer  was,  that  they 
were  people  that  were  out  laws,  and  we  ought  to 
go  and  kill  them.  The  white  people  killed  our 
people  first;  the  Indians  then  took  satisfaction. 
There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  red  people  have 
never  taken  satisfaction  for.  You  have  wrote  that 
t .ere  were  houses  burnt;  but  we  know  of  no  such 
thing  being  done:  the  truth  in  such  cases  ought  to 
be  told,  but  this  appears  otherwise.  On  that  side 
of  the  river  the  white  people  have  killed  five  In- 
dians; but  there  is  nothing  said  about  that;  and  all 
that  the  Indians  have  done  is  brought  up.  Jill  the 
mischief  the  white  people  have  done,  ought  to  be  told  to 
their  head  man.  When  there  is  any  thing  done,  you 
write  to  us;  but  never  write  to  your  head  man  what 
the  white  people  do.  When  the  red  people  send 
talks,  or  write,  they  always  send  the  truth.  You 
have  sent  to  us  for  horses,  and  we  sent  you  all  that 
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be  very  unwilling,  Mr.  C.  said,  10  assert,  in  regard 
to  this  war,  tha'  the  fault  was  on  our  side;  but  he 
feared  it  was.  He  had  heard  that  that  very  respect- 
able man,  now  no  more,  who  once  filled  the  ex  cu 
tive  chair  of  G eorgia,  and  who,  having  been  agent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  that  quarter,  had  the  best  op 
portunity  or  judging  of  the  origin  of  this  war, 
deliberately  pronounced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Indians  were  no;  in  fault.  Mr.  C.  said  that  he  was 
far  from  attribu  ing  to  gen.  J trkson  any  other  than 
the  very  slight  degree  of  blame  which  attached  to 
him  as  the  negociator  of  die  treaty  of  f rt  Jackson, 
and  which  would  be  shared  by  those  who  subse 
quentlv  ratified  and  sanctioned  that  treaty'.  Cut 
if  there  were  even  a doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
war,  whether  we  were  censur  ble  or  the  Indians, 
that  doubt  would  serve  to  increase  our  regret  at 
any  distressing  incidents  which  may  have  occurred, 
and  to  mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the  crimes  which 
we  impute  t>  the  oth*r  side.  He  knew,  he  said, 
that,  when  gen.  Jackson  w s summoned  to  the  field, 
it  was  too  late  to  hesitate — the  fatal  blow  had  been 
struck  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl  town,  and  the 
dreadful  mass -ere  of  lieut.  Scott  and  his  detach- 
ment; and  the  only  duty  which  remained  to  him 
was  to  terminate  this  unhappy  contest. 

The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course  of 
his  performing  that  duty,  fixed  our  attention,  had, 
Mr.  C.  said,  filled  him  with  regret.  It  was  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Indian  chiefs.  How,  he  asked,  did  they 
come  into  our  possession  ? Was  it  in  the  course 
of  fair,  and  open,  and  honorable  war  ? No;  but  by 
means  of  deception — by  hoisting  foreign  colors  o: 
the  staff  from  which  the  stars  and  stripes  should 
alone  have  floated.  Thus  ensnared,  the  Indians 
were  taken  on  shore,  and  without  ceremony,  and 
without  delay,  were  hung.  Hang  an  Indian  ! We, 
sir,  who  are  civilized,  and  can  comprehend  and 

we  could  find;  but  there  were  some  dead.  It  ap- 
pears that  all  the  mischief  is  laid  on  this  town,  but 
all  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  by  this  town  is 
two  horses;  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  the  other  was 
sent  back.  The  cattle  that  we  are  accused  of  tak- 
ing, were  cattle  that  the  "white  people  took  from  us. 
Our  young  men  went  and  brought  them  back,  with 
the  same  marks  and  brands.  There  were  some  of 
our  young  men  out  hunting  and  they  were  killed: 
others  went  to  take  satisfaction,  and  the  kettle  of 
one  of  the  men  that  was  killed  was  found  in  the 
house  where  the  woman  and  two  children  were 
killed;  and  they  supposed  it  had  been  her  husband 
who  had-'killed  the  Indians,  and  took  their  satis- 
faction there.  We  are  accused  of  killing  up  Ame- 
ricans, and  so  on;  but  since  the  word  was  sent  to  us 
that  peace  was  made,  we  stay  steady  at  home,  and 
meddle  with  no  person.  You  have  sent  to  us  respect- 
ing the  black  people  on  the  Suwany  river;  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  were  put  there 
by  the  English;  and  to  them  you  ought  to  apply 
for  any  thing  about  them.  We  do  not  wish  our 
country  desolated  by  an  army  passing  through  it, 
for  the  concern  of  other  people.  The  Indians  have 
slaves  there  also;  a great  many  of  them.  When 
we  have  an  opportunity  we  shall  apply  to  the  Eng- 
lish for  them;  but  we  cannot  get  them  now. 

This  is  ;vhat  we  have  to  say  at  present. 

Sir,  I conclude  by  subscribing'  rnyself  your  hum- 
ble servant,  &c. 

September,  the  11th  day,  1817. 

8. — f here  are  ten  towns  have  read  this  letter 
and  this  is  the  answer. 

A true  copy  from  the  original. 

WM.  BELL,  aid  de  ctmp. 


f el  the  effect  of  moral  cans'  s and  considerations,- 
a -ach  ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death.  And  the 
galLnt,  and  refined,  and  highminded  man,  seeks 
by  all  possible  means  to  avoid  it.  But,  what  cares 
an  Indian  whether  you  hang  or  shoot  him  ? The 
moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by  his 
'ribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost.  They,  too,  are 
in  lifferent  about  the  manner  in  which  be  is  de- 
s * tched.  But,  M . C.  said,  he  regarded  the  oc* 
currence  with  grief  for  other  and  higher  considera- 
tions. It  was  the  first  instance  that  he  knew  of, 
in  the  annuls  of  our  counfry,  in  which  retali  tion, 
by  executing  I di  m captives,  had  even  been  delibe- 
rately practised.  There  may  have  been  exceptions, 
but  if  there  were,  they  met  with  contemporaneous 
condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  by  the 
just  pen  of  impartial  history.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  may  tell  me,  if  he  pleases,  what  he 
pleases  about  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife — 

I about  Indian  enormi  ies,  and  foreign  miscreants 
and  incendiaries.  I,  too,  hate  them;  from  my  very 
soul  1 abominate  them.  But,  I love  my  country, 
and  its  constitution;  I love  liberty  and  safety,  and 
!fear  military  despotism  more  even  than  I hate  these 
t monsters.  The  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
| marks,  alluded  to  the  state  from  which  l have  the 
honor  to  come.  Little,  sir,  does  he  know  of  the 
high  and  magnanim  us  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  state,  if  he  supposes  they  will  approve  of  the 
transaction  to  which  he  referred.  Brave  and  gene- 
rous, humanity  and  clemency  towards  a fallen  foe 
constitute  one  of  their  noblest  characteristics. — 
Amidst  all  the  struggles  fjr  that  fair  land  between 
the  natives  and  the  present  inhabitants,  Mr.  C.  said 
he  defied  the  gentleman  to  point  out  ©ne  instance 

in  which  a Kentuckian  had  st  ained  his  hand  by 

nothing  but  his  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  ser- 
vices and  exalted  meri  s of  general  Jackson  pre- 
vented his  using  a different  term — the  execution  of 
I an  unarmed  and  prostrate  captive.  Yes,  said  Mr. 
C.  there  was  one  solitary  exception,  in  which  a 
man,  enraged  at  beholding  an  Indian  prisoner,  who 
Had  been  celebrated  for  his  enormities,  and  who 
had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  con- 
sidered as  an  abominable  outrage  when  it  occurred, 
and  the  n:  me  of  the  man  has  been  handed  down 
to  the  execration  of  posterity.  I deny  your  right 
thus  to  retaliate  on  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of 
the  country;  and,  unless  I ain  utterly  deceived,  it 
may  be  shewn  that  it  does  not  exist.  But,  before 
l attempt  this,  said  Mr.  C.  allow  me  to  make  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  a little  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings  and 
sympathies  he  has  appealed  through  their  represen 
tative.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
col.  Campbell,  under  the  command  of  my  honor- 
aole  friend  from  Ohio,  (Gen.  Harrison)  was  placed 
at  the  head  cf  a detachment,  consisting  chiefly, 
he  believed,  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  Mississinaway  towns.  They  proceeded 
and  performed  the  duty,  and  took  some  prisoners. 
And  here  is  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  them.  (Here  Mr.  C read  the  general  or- 
ders issued  < n the  return  of  the  detachment. *)  I 
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* l\ie  following  is  the  ex  r^ct  which  Mr.  C.  read: 
“But  the  character  of  this  gallant  detachment, 
exhibiting,  as  it  did,  perseverance,  fortitude  and 
bravery,  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  if  in  the 
midst  of  "victory , they  had  forgotten  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  the 
general  has  heard,  that  the  most  punctual  obedience 
was  paid  to  his  orders,  in  not  only  saving  all  the 
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hope,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  be  no 
able  better  *o  appreciate  'he  character  and  con- 
duct o f my  galLnt  countrymen  than  he  appear 
hitherto  to  have  done. 

But,  sir,  I have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to 
practice,  under  color  of  retaliation,  enormities  on  du 
Indians.  I will  advance,  in  support  of  this  posi 
tion,  as  applicable  to  'he  origin  of  all  law,  the  prin 
eiple,  that  whatever  his  been  the  custom,  from 
the  commencement  of  a subject,  whatever  has  been 
the  uniform  usag<*,  co-ev  d and  co-existent  with  the 
subject  to  winch  it  relates,  becomes  its  fixed  l<w. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  ill  common  law;  and 
such  he  believed,  was  the  principal  foundation  of 
all  puolic  or  international  la  v.  If,  then,  it  could 
be  shewn  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  colo- 
nies, on  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  const  antly  abstained  from  reta 
Bating  upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  practised  by 
them  towards  us,  we  were  morallv  bound  by  this 
invariable  usage,  and  could  not  lawfully  change  it 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  So  far  as  his 
knowledge  extended,  he  said,  that,  from  the  first 
settlement  at  Plymouth  or  at  Jamestown,  it  had  not 
been  our  practice  to  destroy  Indian  captives,  com- 
batants or  non-combatants.  He  knew  of  but  one 
deviation  from  the  code  which  regulated  the  war- 
fare between  civilized  communities,  and  that  was 
the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  which  was  suppo- 
sed to  be  authorized  upon  the  ground  that  we  could 
not  bring  the  war  to  a termination  but  by  destroy- 
ing the  means  which  nourished  it.  With  this  sin- 
gle exception,  the  other  principles  of  the  laws  of 
civilized  nations  are  extended  to  them,  and  are 
thus  made  law  in  regard  to  them.  When  did  this 
humane  custom,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  their 
ignorance,  and  of  our  enlightened  condition,  the  ri- 
gors of  war  were  mitigated,  begin?  At  a time  when 
we  were  weak,  and  they  were  comparatively  strong 
— when  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  we  were 
seeking  from  the  vices,  from  the  corruptions,  from 
the  religious  intolerance,  and  from  the  oppressions 
of  Europe,  to  gain  an  asylum  among  them  Aim, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  change  this  custom,  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  bloody  maxims  of  barbarous  ages, 
and  to  interpolate  the  Indian  public  law  with  re- 
volting cruelties?  At  a time  when  the  situation  of 
the  two  parties  is  totally  changed — when  we  are 
powerful  and  they  are  weak — at  a time  when,  to 
rise  a figure  drawn  from  their  own  sublime  elo- 
quence, the  poor  children  of  the  forest  have  been 
driven  by  the  great  wave  which  has  flowed  in  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean  to  almost  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  overwhelming  them  in  its  terrible 
progress,  has  left  no  other  remains  of  hundreds  of 
tribes,  now  extinct,  than  those  which  indicate  the 
remote  existence  of  their  former  companion,  the 
Mammoth  of  the  new  world!  Yes,  sir,  it  is  at  this 
auspicious  period  of  our  country,  when  we  hold  a 
proud  and  lof  y station,  among  the  first  nations  of 
the  world,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  a de- 


women  and  children,  but  in  sparing  a >1  th e warriors 
who  ceased  to  resist;  and  that,  even  when  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  claims  of  mercy  pre 
vailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and 
this  heroic  band  respected  the  lives  of  their  prisoners. 
Let  an  account  of  murdered  innocence  be  opened 
in  the  records  of  heaven  against  our  enemies  alone. 
The  American  soldier  will  follow  the  example  of 
his  government,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not 
he  raised  against  the  fallen  and  the  helpless,  n o- 
tJie  gold  of  the  other  be  paid  for  the  scalps  of  a 
massacred  enemy.” 


oarture  from  the  established  laws  and  usages  which 
have  regulated  our  Indian  hostilities  And  does 
he  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ex- 
pect, in  this  august  body,  this  enlightened  assem- 
bly of  Christians  and  Americans,  by  glowing  appeals 
to  our  passions,  to  make  us  forget  our  principles, 
our  religion,  our  clemency,  and  ourhumaniiy? 

Why  was  it,  Mr.  C.  asked,  that  we  had  not  prac- 
ise  l towards  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion, now  for  the  first  time  asserted  in  regard  to 
them?  It  was  because  it  is  a principle,  proclaimed 
by  reason,  and  enforced  by  every  respectable  writer 
on  the  law  of  nations,  that  retaliation  is  only  justi- 
fiable as  calculated  to  produce  effect  in  the  war. 
Vengeance  was  a new  motive  for  resorting  to  it.  If 
retaliation  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  enemy',  we 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  it,  by  every  consideration 
of  humanity  and  of  justice.  Will  it,  then,  produce 
effect  on  the  Indian  tribes?  No;  they  care  not  about 
the  execution  of  those  of  their  warriors  who  ure 
taken  captive  They  are  considered  as  disgraced 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  their  captivity,  and  it 
is  often  mercy  to  the  unhappy  captive,  to  deprive 
him  of  Ins  existence.  The  poet  evinced  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  when  be  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  son  of  a distinguished  chiefs 
about  to  be  led  to  the  stake  and  tortured  by  his  vic- 
torious enemy,  the  words — 

B~gin  ye  tormentors!  your  threats  are  in  vain! 

The  son  of  Alknomok  will  never  complain. 

Retaliation  of  Indian  excesses,  not  producing 
then  any  effect  in  preventing  their  repetition,  wa * 
condemned  by  both  reason  and  the  principles  upon 
which  alone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  jus  ified.  On 
this  branch  of  the  subject  much  more  might  be 
said,  but,  as  he  should  possibly  again  afiude  to  it, 
he  would  pass  from  it,  for  the  present,  to  another 
topic. 

It  was  not  necessary,  Mr.C.  said,  for  the  purpose 
ofhis  argument  in  regard  to  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  insist  on  the  inno- 
cency  of  either  of  them.  He  would  yield,  for  the 
sake  of  that  argument,  without  inquiry,  that  both  of 
them  were  guilty;  that  both  had  instigated  the  war; 
and  that  one  of  them  had  led  the  enemv  to  battle. 
It  was  possible,  indeed,  that  a critical  examination 
of  the  evidence  would  shew,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  Arbuthnot,  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  crime 
consisted  in  his  trading,  without,  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the 
accustomed  commodities  which  form  the  subject 
of  Indian  trade;  and  that  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  customers,  by  espousing  their  in- 
terests, in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  he  may  have  honestly  believed  en- 
titled them  to  the  restoration  of  their  lands-  And 
if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for  the  rea- 
sons already  assigned,  were  not  binding  upon  the 
Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much  c use  to  la- 
ment his  unhappy,  if  not  unjust  fate.  The  first  im- 
pression made  on  the  ex  min,. tion  of  the.  proceed- 
ings in  the  trial  and  execution  of  those  two  men,  is. 
that,  on  the  part  of  Ambrister,  there  w is  the  most 
guilt,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  irregularity. 
Cone  ding  the  point  of  the.  guilt  o4  both,  with  the 
quaiifieat  on  whicii  he  had  stated,  he  would  proceed 
to  euqu.re,  first,  if  the dr  exe  ution  could  be  justi- 
fi  d upon  the  principles  assumed  by  general  Jackson 
himself  If  th  y did  not  afford  a justification,  he 
woul  next  enq  ire  if  there  were  any  other  prin- 
ciple' u-borizing  their  execution;  and  he  would  in 

he  *i:i  d place,  make  some  observations  upon  the 
mode  of  proceeding. 
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The  principle  assumed  by  general  Jackson,  I which  he  was  sentenced.  The  Judge  has  nothing 
which  may  be  found  in  his  general  orders  com-  to  do,  to  ensure  his  own  acquittal,  but  to  urge  the 
manding  the  execution  of  these  men,  is,  “that  it  is  { gentleman’s  plea,  that  he  had  done  a right  thing  in 
an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  a wrong  way! 

any  individual  of  a nation,  making  war  against  the  I The  principles  which  attached  to  the  cases  of  Ar- 
citizens  of  any  other  nation,  they  being  at  peace,  buthnot  and  Ambrister,  constituting  them  merely 
forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  an  outlaw  and  j participes  in  the  war,  supposing  them  to  have  been 
a pirate.”  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  in- j combatants,  which  the  former  was  not,  behaving 
dividuals  waging  private  war,  the  principle  assum-jbeen  taken  in  a Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in 
ed  is  totally  erroneous,  when  applied  to  such  indi-;  his  hands,  all  that  we  could  possibly  have  a right 
viduals  associated  with  a power,  whether  Indian  or,  to  do,  was  to  apply  to  them  the  rules  which  we  had 
civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  a right  to  enforce  against  the  Indians.  Their  En- 
peace  and  war.  Suppose,  however,  the  principle  glish  character  was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  clia- 
were  true,  as  asserted,  what  disposition  should  he ; racter.  Now',  if  the  law  regulating  Indian  hostdi- 
have  made  of  these  men?  What  jurisdiction,  and  ties,  be  established  by  long  and  immemorial  usage, 
how  acquired,  has  the  military  over  pirates,  rob-  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to  retaliate  upon  them, 
bers  and  outlaws?  If  they  were  in  the  character,  we  consequently  had  no  right  to  retaliate  upon  Ar- 
impuied,  they  were  alone  amenable,  and  should  buthnot  and  Ambrister.  Even  if  it  were  admitted 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authority.  But  that,  in  regard  to  future  wars,  and  to  other  foreign- 
the  principle,  he  repeated,  was  totally  incorrect,  ers,  their  execution  may  have  a good  effect,  it  would 
when  applied  to  men  in  their  situation.  A foreign-,  not  thence  follow  that  you  had  a right  to  execute 
er,  connecting  himself  with  a belligerent,  becomes  them.  It  is  not  always  just  to  do  what  may  be  ad- 
an  enemy  of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is)  vantageous.  And  retaliation,  during  a war,  must 
opposed^  subject  to  whatever  he  may  be  subject,!  have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and  must, 
entitled  to  whatever  he  is  entitled.  Arbuthnotj  to  be  just,  have  an  operation  upon  that  war,  and 
and*  Ambrister,  by  associating  themselves,  be-  upon  the  individuals  only  who  compose  the  bellige- 
came  identified  with  the  Indians:  they  became  our  j rent  party.  It  became  gentlemen,  then,  on  the  other 
enemies,  and  we  had  a right  to  treat  them  as  we' side,  to  shew,  by  some  known,  certain,  and  recog- 
could  lawfully  treat  the  Indians.  These  positions!  nized  rule  of  public  or  municipal  law,  that  the  ex- 
were  so  obviously  correct,  that  he  should  consider ! ecution  of  these  men  was  justified.  Where  is  it? 
it  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  committee  to.  He  should  be  glad  to  see  it.  We  are  told  in  a pa- 
consume  time  in  their  proof.  They  were  supported!  per,  emanating  from  the  department  of  state,  re- 
by  the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  our  own.  Ev-!  cently  laid  before  this  house,  distinguished  for  the 
erypage  of  history,  in  all  times,  and  the  collection  j fervor  of  its  eloquence,  and  of  which  the  honorable 


of  every  member,  furnish  evidence  of  their  truth. 
Let  us  look  for  a moment  into  some  of  the  conse- 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  supplied  us  in 
part  with  a second  edition,  in  one  respect  agreeing 


quences  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Europe,  with  the  prototype,  that  they  both  ought  to  be  in- 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation,  express  or  implied, ! scribed  to  the  American  public— we  are  justly  told 
of  this  house.  We  have  now  in  our  armies  proba-l  in  that  paper,  that  this  is  theirs*  instance  of  the 
bly  the  subjects  of  almost  every  European  power.  I execution  of  persons  for  the  crime  of  instigating 
Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine!  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  there  are  two  topics  which,  in 
of  perpetual  allegiance.  Suppose  Britain  and  Arne-  j Europe,  are  constantly  employed  by  the  friends  and 
rica  in  peace,  and  America  and  France  at  war.  j minions  of  legitimacy  against  our  country.  The 
The  former  subjects  of  England,  naturalized  or  one  is  an  inordinate  spirit  of  aggrandizement — of 
unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  the  navy  or  the  ar-i  coveting  other  people’s  goods.  The  other  is  the 
my  of  France.  What  is  their  condition?  Accor- j treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  Indians.  Against 
ding  to  the  principle  of  general  Jackson,  they  j both  these  charges,  the  public  servants,  who  con- 
would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable  to  imme- ' ducted  at  Ghent  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
diate  execution.  Were  gentlemen  prepared  to  re- j commissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate  our  coun- 
turn to  their  respective  districts,  with  this  doctrine  try,  and  he  hoped  with  some  degree  of  success, 
in  their  mouths,  and  to  say  to  their  Irish,  English  J What  will  be  the  condition  of  future  American  ne- 
Scotch,  and  other  foreign  constituents,  that  you  are  I gotiators,  when  pressed  upon  this  head,  he  knew 
liable,  on  the  contingency  supposed,  to  be  treated! not,  after  the  unhappy  executions  on  our  southern 
*ts  outlaws  and  pirates?  | border.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  seem- 

Was  there  any  other  principle  which  justified  the | ed  on  yesterday  to  read,  with  a sort  of  triumph,  the 
proceeding?  On  this  subject,  he  said,  if  he  admired,  names  of  the  commissioners  employed  in  the  nego- 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  gentlemen ! tiation  at  Ghent.  Will  he  excuse  me  for  saying, 
sought  a colorable  pretext  for  those  executions,  he1  that  I thought  he  pronounced,  even  with  morecom- 
w;is  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  some  of  the  prin-j  placency  and  with  a more  gracious  smile,  the  first 
ciples  advanced.  What  said  the  honorable  gentle-  name  in  the  commission,  than  he  emphasized  that 
man  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Holmes)  in  a cold  of  the  humble  individual  who  addresses  you.  [Mr. 
address  to  the  cotnmittee?  Why,  that  these  execu-'  Holmes  desired  to  expl  in.]  Mr.  G.  said  there  was 


tions  were  only  a wrong  mode  of  doing  a right  thing 
A wrong  mode  of  doing  aright  thing!  In  what  code 
of  public  law;  in  what  system  of  ethics;  nay,  in  what 
respectable  novel;  where,  if  the  gentleman  were  to 
take  the  range  of -the  whole  literature  of  the  world, 
will  he  find  any  sanction  for  a principle  so  mon- 
strous? He  would  illustrate  its  enormity  by  a single 
case.  Suppose  a man,  being  guilty  of  robbery,  is 


no  occasion  for  explanation;  he  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. [Mr.  H.  however  proceeded  to  say  that  hi* 
intention  was,  in  pronouncing  the  gentleman’s  name, 
to  add  to  the  respect  due  to  the  negotiator  that 
which  was  due  to  the  speaker  of  this  house.]  Will 
the  principle  of  these  men  having  been  instigators 
of  the  war,  justify  their  execution?  It  was  a new' 
one;  there  were  no  land  marks  to  guide  us  in  its 


tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  murder,  upon  | adoption,  or  to  prescribe  limits  in  its  application.  If 
an  indictment  for  that  robbery  merely.  The  Judge  ; William  Fitt  had  been  taken  by  the  French  a run  , 
is  arraigned  for  having  executed,  contrary  to  law,  a j during  the  late  European  war,  could  France  have 
a being,  innocent  at  heart  of  the  crime  for|  justifiably  executed  him^  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
up.  to  Vor.  XV.  Ii 


human 
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notoriously  instigated  the  continental  powers  to 
war,  against  France.  Would  France,  it'  she  had 
stained  her  character  by  executing  him,  have  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  world  to  the  act,  by  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  and  prejudices,  by  pointing  to 
the  cities  sackua,  the  countries  laid  waste,  the  hu- 
man lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  which  he  had  kin- 
dled, and  by  exclaiming  to  the?  unfortunate  cap- 
tive, you  miscreant,  you  monster,  have  occasioned 
all  these  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood?  What 
had  been  the  conduct  even  of  England  towards  the 
greatest  instigator  of  all  the  wars  of  the  present  age? 
The  condemnation  of  that  illustrious  man  to  the 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  was  a great  biot  on  the  En 
glish  name.  And  mr.  C.  repeated,  what  he  had  once 
before  said,  that  if  Chatham  or  Fox,  or  even  Wil- 
liam Pm  himself,  had  been  prime  minister,  in  En- 
gland,  Bonaparte  never  had  been  so  condemned-  On 
that  transaction  history  will  one  day  pass  its  se- 
vere butjust  censure.  Yes,  although  Napoleon  had 
desolated  half  Europe:  although  there  were  scarce- 
ly a pawer,  however  humble,  that  escaped  the  migh- 
ty grasp  of  his  ambition;  although  in  the  course  of 
bis  splendid  career  he  is  charged  with  having  com- 
mitted the  greatest  atrocities,  disgraceful  to  him- 
self and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared.  The  allies  would  hot,  England  would  not, 
execute  him,  upon  the  ground  of  his  being  an  insti- 
gator of  wars. 

The  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  these  men, 
Mr.  C.  said,  was  equally  objectionable  with  the 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  attempted  to  shew 
a forfeiture  of  their  lives.  He  knew,  he  said,  the 
laudable  spirit  which  prompted  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  finding  out  a justification  for  these  pro- 
ceedings. He  wished  most  sincerely  that  he  could 
reconcile  them  to  his  conscience.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  the  General  upon  grounds 
which  he  was  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown. 
It  had  been  asserted,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a mistake 
in  calling  upon  the  court  to  try  them,  and  that  he 
might  have  at  once  ordered  their  execution,  without 
that  formality.  He  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
absolute  right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion  of 
our  army.  The  right  of  retaliation  is  an  attribute 
of  sovereignty.  It  is  comprehended  in  the  war-mak- 
ing power  that  Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to 
this  body  not  only  to  declare  War,  but  to  raise  ar- 
mies, and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their 
government.  It  was  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  look 
to  the  law  of  nations  for  instances  in  which  retalia 
tion  is  lawful.  The  laws  of  nations  merely  laid 
down  the  principle  or  rule%  and  it  belongs  to  the  go- 
vernment to  constitute  the  tribunal  lor  applying 
that  principle  or  rule.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
instance  in  which  the  death  of  a captive  was  more 
certainly  declared  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  justi- 
fiable, than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congress  has  ac- 
cordingly provided  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  spies,  and  consequently  for 
the  application  of  the*  principle  of  the  national  law. 
The  legislature  had  not  left  the  power  over  spies 
undefined,  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  or  of  any  subaltern  officer  in  the  army.  For, 
if  the  doctrines  now  contended  for  were  true,  they 
would  appiy  to  the  commander  ot  any  corps,  how- 
ever small,  acting  as  a detachment.  Suppose  Con- 
gress had  not  legislated  in  the  case  ot  spies,  what 
would  have  been  their  condition?  It  would  have 
been  a casus  omissus,  and  although  the  public  law 
pronounced  their  doom,  it  could  not  be  executed 
because  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribunal  for  en- 
forcing that  public  law.  No  man  could  be  executed 
in  this  free  country  without  two  things  being 


shewn:  1st  That  the  law  condemns  him  to  death- 
and  2dly.  That  his  death  is  pronounced  by  that 
tribunal  which  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him. 
These  principles  would  reach  every  man’s  case,  na- 
tive or  foreigner,  citizen  or  alien.  The  instant 
quarters  are  granted  to  a prisoner,  the  majesty  of 
the  law  surrounds  and  sustains  him.  Mid  he  cannot 
lawfully  be  punished  with  death,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  circumstances  just  insisted 
upon.  He  denied  that  any  commander  in  chief,  in 
this  country,  had  this  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  all  our  laws  and  institutions. — To  concen- 
trate in  the  person  of  one  individual  the  powers  to 
make  the  rule,  to  judge,  and  to  execute  the  rule, 
or  to  judge  and  execute  the  rule  only,  was  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  every  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  was  the  very  definition  of  tyranny  itself; 
and  he  trusted  that  this  House  would  never  give 
even  a tacit  assent  to  such  a principle.  Suppose 
the  commander  had  made  reprisals  on  property, 
would  that  property  have  belonged  to  the  nation, 
or  couid  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased?  Had 
he  more  power,  would  gentlemen  tell  him,  over  the 
lives  of  human  beings,  than  over  property?  The  as- 
sertion of  such  a power  to  the  commander  in  chief, 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  government. . By 
an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799,  “vesting 
the  power  of  retaliation,  in  certain  cases,  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States”— an  act  which  pas- 
sed during  the  quasi  war  with  France,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  retaliate  upon  any  citizens  of 
the  French  republic,  the  enormities  which  may  be 
practised,  in  certain  cases,  upon  our  citizens. — Un- 
der what  administration  was  this  act  passed?  It  was 
under  that  which  has  been  justly  charged  with 
stretching  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  Executive 
powers.  Even  during  the  mad  career  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams, when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  infusing  vigor  into  the  Executive  arm,  no 
one  thought  of  claiming  for  him  the  inherent  right 
of  retaliation.  He  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  reading  another  law,  which  passed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  after,  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  under  the  administration  of  that  great  con- 
stitutional President,  the  father  of  the  instrument; 
itself,  by  which  Mr.  Madison  was  empowered  to  re- 
taliate on  the  British  in  certain  instances.  It  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  instructions 
and  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  but 
it  was  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles  on  which 
the  general  himsell  had  proceeded;  for,  in  forming 
the  court,  he  had  evidently  intended  to  proceed 
under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  The  ex- 
treme-number which  they  provide  for  is  thirteen, 
precisely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the  present  in- 
stance.— The  court  proceeded,  not  by  a bare  plu- 
rality, but  by  a majority  of  two-thirds.  In  the  gen- 
eral orders  issued  frOm  the  adjutant  general’s  of- 
fice, at  head-quarters,  it  is  described  as  a court 
martial.  The  prisoners  are  said  in  those  orders  to 
have  been  tried,  *on  the  following  charges  and  sped - 
Jications .*  The  court  understood  itself  to  be  acting 
as  a court  martial.  It  was  so  organized — it  so  pro- 
ceeded, having  a judge  advocate,  hearing  witnesses," 
the  written  defence  of  the  miserable  trembling  pri- 
soners, who  seemed  to  have  a presentiment  of  their 
doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dissolved.  The 
whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows  that  all  par- 
ties considered  it  as  a court  martia\,  convened  and 
acting  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  In  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  noticing  the  transac- 
tion, the  general  says:  These  individuals  were  tri- 
ed under  my  orders,  legally  convicted  as  exciters 
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of  this  savage  and  negro  war,  legally  condemned, 
nnd  most  justly  punished  for  their  iniquities.” 
The  Lord  deliver  us  from  such  legal  convictions 
and  such  legal  condemnations!  The  general  himself 
considered  the  laws  of  his  country  to  have  justified 
his  proceedings.  It  was  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a 
power  in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law, 
when  he  himself  does  not  assert  it.  Let  it  he  con- 
ceded, that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute  authority 
over  the  lives  of  these  individuals,  and  that,  upon 
his  own  fiat,  without  trial,  without  defence,  he 
might  have  commanded  their  execution.  Now  if 
an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any  particular  respect, 
promulgates  a rule  which  he  pledges  himself  to 
observe,  if  he  subsequently  deviates  from  that  rule, 
he  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  odious 
tyranny.  If  gen.  Jackson  had  ilie  power,  without 
a court,  to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the 
power  to  appoint  a tribunal.  He  did  appoint  a 
tribunal,  and  he  became,  therefore,  morally  bound 
to  observe  and  execute  the  sentence  of  that  tribu- 
nal. In  regard  to  Ambrister,  it  was  with  grief 
and  pain  he  was  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was  ex- 
ecuted in  defiance  of  all  law;  in  defiance  of  the 
law  to  which  general  J.ickson  had  voluntarily,  it 
you  please,  submitted  himself,  and  given,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  court,  his  implied  pledge  to  observe, 
lie  knew  but  little  of  military  Lw,  and  he  had  not 
a taste,  by  what  had  happened,  created  in  him  for 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  more;  butt  he  believed 
there  was  no  example  on  record,  where  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  lia6  been  erased,  and  a sentence 
not  pronounced  by  it  carried  into  execution.  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  court  had  pronounced 
two  sentences,  and  that  the  general  had  a right 
to  select  either.  Two  sentences!  Two  verdicts! 
It  was  not  so.  The  first,  by  being  revoked,  was  as 
though  it  had  never  been  pronounced.  And  there 
remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was  put  aside 
ypon  the  sole  authority  of  the  commander,  and 
the  execution  of  the  prisoner  ordered.  He  cither 
had  or  had  not  a right  to  decide  upon  th?  fate  o' 
that  man,  without  the  intervention  of  a court.  It 
he  had  the  right,  he  waved  it,  and,  having  violated 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  there  was  brought  upon 
the  judicial  administration  of  the  army  a reproach, 
which  must  occasion  the  most  lasting  regrti. 

However  guilty  these  men  were,  they  should  not 
have  been  condemned  or  executed,  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  law.  He  would  not  dwell,  at  this 
time,  on  the  effect  of  these  precedents  in  foreign 
countries,  but  he  would  not  pass  unnoticed  their 
dangerous  influence  in  our  own  country.  Bad  ex- 
amples are  generally  set  in  the  cases  of  bad  men, 
and  often  remote  from  the  central  government.  It 
was  in  the  provinces  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the 
seeds  of  the  ambitious  projects  which  overturned 
the  liberties  of  Rome.  He  beseeched  the  commit- 
tee not  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  appeals  made  to  our  passions  and 
our  sympathies,  so  as  to  forget  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  governments.  The  influence  of  a 
bad  example  would  often  be  felt  when  its  authors 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  were 
no  longer  remembered.  He  knew  of  but  one  analo- 
gous instance  of  the  execution  of  a prisoner,  and 
that  had  brought  more  odium,  than  almost  any  oth- 
er incident,  on  the  unhappy  emperor  of  France, 
lie  aliuded  to  the  instance  of  the  execution  of  the 
unfortunate  member  of  the  Bourbon  house.  He  had 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Baden.  Bo- 
naparte dispatched  a corps  of  gen  d’armes  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  seized  him  and  brought  him 
to  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes.  He  was  there  tried. 


by  a court  martial,  condemned  and  shot.  There, 
as  here,  was  a violation  of  neutral  territory;  there 
the  neutral  ground  was  not  stained  with  the 
blood  of  him  whom  it  should  have  protected.  And 
there  was  another  most  unfortunate  difference, 
for  the  American  example.  The  Due  D’Enghein, 
was  executed  according  to  his  sentence.  It  is 
said  by  the  defenders  of  Napoleon,  that  the  duke 
had  been  machinating  not  merely  to  overturn  the 
French  government,  but  against  the  l«fe  of  its 
chief.  If  that  were  true,  he  might,  if  taken  in 
France,  have  been  legally  execute  i.  Such  was  the 
odium  brought  upon  the  instruments  of  this  trans- 
action, that  those  persons  who  have  been  even 
suspected  of  participation  in  it  have  sought  to  vin- 
dicate themselves,  from  what  they  appear  to  have 
considered  as  an  aspersion,  before  foreign  courts. 
In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  Mr.  C. 
said,  that  he  most  cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit- 
ted general  Jackson  of  any  intention  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  the  obligations  of  humanity. 
He  was  persuaded,  from  all  that  he  had  heard  that 
he  thought  himself  equally  respecting  and  observ- 
ing both  With  respect  to  the  purity  of  his  in- 
tentions, therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  allow  it  in 
the  most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  acts,  said  Mr. 
C.  it  is  my  duty  to  speak  with  the  freedom  which 
belongs  to  my  station.  And  I shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  them,  of  the  most  momentous 
character,  as  it  regards  the  distribution  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  not  one  is  more  expressly  and 
exclusively  granted  than  that  is  to  congress  of  de- 
claring war.  The  immortal  convention  who  framed 
that  instrument  had  abundant  reason  for  confiding 
this  tremendous  power  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  drawn  front 
every  page  of  history.  It  was  there  seen  that  na- 
tions are  often  precipitated  into  ruinous  war  from 
follv,  from  pride,  from  ambition,  and  from  the  de- 
sire  of  military  fame.  It  was  believed,  no  doubt,  in 
committing  this  great  subject  to  the  legislature  of 
the  union,  we  should  be  safe  from  thlipnd  wars  that 
have  afflicted  and  desolated  and  runred  other  coun- 
tries. It  was  supposed  that  before  any  war  was  de- 
clared the  nature  of  the  injury  complained  of  would 
be  carefully  examined,  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  enemy  estimated,  and  the  power  and  the  resour- 
ces of  our  own  country,  as  well  as  the  probable  is- 
sue and  consequences  of  the  war.  It  was  to  guard 
our  country  against  precisely  that  species  of  rash- 
ness, which  has  been  manifested  in  Florida,  that  the 
constitution  was  so  framed.  If  then  this  power, 
thus  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed  upon  Congress, 
has  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  any  other  func- 
tionary of  the  government,  it  is  cause  of  serious 
alarm,  and  it  became  that  body  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  its  authority  by  all  the  means  in  its  power, 
and  yet  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  would  have 
us  not  merely  to  yield  a tame  and  silent  acquies- 
cence in  the  encroachment,  but  to  pass  even  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  Mr.  C.  continued, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  communicated  a 
message  to  Congress  in  relation  to  the  Seminole 
war,  in  which  he  declared  that,  although,  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  orders  had  been  given  to  pass 
into  the  Spanish  territory,  hey  were  so  guarded, 
as  that  the  local  authorities  of  Spain  should  be 
respected.  How  respected  ? The  President,  bv  ihe 
documents  accompanying  the  message,  the  orders 
themselves  which  issued  from  the  department  of 
.war  to  the  commanding  general,  had  a»*ured  the 
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legislature  that*  even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shel- 
ter under  a Spanish  fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to 
be  attacked,  but  the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  de- 
partment for  further  orders.  Congress  saw,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  no  danger  of  violating  the  ex- 
isting peace.  And  yet,  on  the  same  25th  day  of 
March,  (a  most  singular  occurrence  of  dates) 
when  the  representatives  of  the  people  receive  this 
solemn  message,  announced  in  the  presence  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a friendly  negotiation  with  Spain,  does  general 
Jackson  write  from  his  head  quarters,  that  he  shall 
take  St.  Marks  as  a necessary  depot  for  his  military 
operations!  The  general  states,  in  his  letter,  what 
he  had  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort  and  declares 
his  purpose  to  possess  himself  of  it  in  either  of  the 
twq  contingencies  of  its  heing  in  their  hands  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed  a right 
to  judge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  by  her  trea- 
ty, and  judged  very  correctly;  but  then  he  also  as- 
sumed the  power,  belonging  to  congress  alone,  of 
determining  what  should  be  the  effect  and  conse- 
quence of  her  breach  of  engagement.  Gen.  Jack- 
son  generally  performs  what  he  intimates  his  in- 
tention to  do.  Accordingly,  finding  §t.  Marks  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occu- 
pied it.  Was  ever,  he  asked,  the  just  confidence  of 
the  legislative  body,  in  the  assurances  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  more  abused?  The  Spanish  commander 
intimated  his  willingness  that  the  American  army 
should  take  post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  in- 
structions from  his  superior  officer,  and  promised 
to  maintain,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  friendly 
relations.  No!  St.  Marks  was  a convenient  post 
for  the  American  army,  and  delay  was  inadmissible. 
He  had  always  understood  that  the  Indians  hut 
rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  because  they  are 
unskilled  in  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  The 
threat,  therefore,  on  their  part,  to  seize  on  St. 
Marks  must  have  been  empty,  and  would  probably 
have  been  impracticable.  At  all  events,  when  Gen. 
Jackson  arrived  there,  no  danger  any  longer  threat- 
ened the  Spaniard  from  the  miserable  fugitive  In- 
dians, who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his  approach. 
And,  sir,  upon  what  plea  is  this  violation  of  orders, 
and  this  act  of  war  upon  a foreign  power,  attempt- 
ed to  fie  justified?  Upon  the  grounds  of  the  con- 
veniency  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian  threa’.  The 
first  he  would  not  seriously  examine  and  expose.  If 
the  Spanish  character  of  the  fort  had  been  totally 
merged  in  the  Indian  character,  it  might  have  been 
justifiable  to  seize  it.  But  that  was  not  the  fact, 
and  the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  forcibly  taken 
by  the  Indians  could  not  justify  our  anticipating 
their  blow,  Qf  all  the  odious  transactions  which 
occurred  during  the  late  war  between  France  and 
England,  none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  and 
in  this  conntry  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of  Den- 
mark at  Copenhagen.  And  he  lamented  to  be  oblig- 
ed to  notice  the  analogy  which  existed  in  the  de- 
fences made  of  the  two  cases.  If  his  recollection 
did  not  deceive  him,  Bonaparte  had  passed  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps,  had  conquered  Italy,  the  Ne- 
therlands, Holland,  Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hamburg, 
and  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  Aitona  on  'the 
side  of  Denmark.  A few  days  march  would  have 
carried  him  through  Holstein,  over  the  two  Belts, 
through  Funen  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand — 
What  then  was  the  conduct  of  England?  It  was 
piy  lot,  Mr-jC.  said,  to  fall  into  conversation  with 
an  intelligent  Englishman  on  this  subject.  * We 
knew  (s  urt  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our  exist- 
ence. It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 


preserve  the  command  of  the  seas.  If  the  fleet  of 
Denmark  fell  into  the  enemies  hand*,  combined 
with  his  other  fleets,  that  command  might  be 
rendered  doubtful.  Denmark  had  only  a nomi- 
nal independence.  She  was,  in  truth,  subject 
to  his  sway.  We  said  to  her,  give  us  your 
fleet;  it  will  otherwise  be  taken  possession  of 
by  your  secret  and  our  open  enemy.  We  will  pre- 
serve it,  and  restore  to  you  whenever  the  danger 
shall  be  over.  Denmark  refused.  Copenhagen  was 
bombarded,  gallantly  defended,  but  the  fleet  was 
seized.’  Every  where  the  conduct  ofF.ngland  was 
censured;  and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who 
was  employed  by  her,  and  who  was  subsequently 
the  minister  near  this  government,  was  scarcely  ever 
pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an  epi- 
thet indicating  his  participation  in  the  disgraceful 
transaction.  And  yet  we  are  going  to  sanction  acts 
of  violence,  committed  by  ourselves,  which  but  too 
much  resemble  it!  What  an  important  difference, 
too,  between  the  relative  condition  of  England  and 
of  this  country!  She  perhaps  was  struggling  for  her 
existence.  She  was  combating,  single-handed,  the 
most  enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Whpwere  we  contending  with?  With 
a few  half-starved,  half-clothed,  wretched  Indians 
and  fugitive  slaves.  And,  whilst  carrying  on  this 
inglorious  war— inglorious  as  it  regards  the  laurels 
or  renown  won  in  it— we  violate  neutral  rights, 
which  the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself 
to  respect;  upon  the  prinoiple  of  convenience,  or 
upon  the  light  presumption  that,  by  possibility,  a 
post  might  be  taken  by  this  miserable  combination 
of  Indians  and  slaves. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  the  general  writes  from  St. 
Marks,  that  he  shall  march  for  the  Suwaney  river; 
tfie  destroying  of  the  establishments  on  Which  will, 
in  hjs  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a close.  Accord- 
ingly, having  effected  that  object,  he  writes,  on  the 
20th  qf  April,  that  he  believes  he  may  say  the  war 
is  at  an  end  for  the  present,  He  repeats  the  same 
opiniph  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  written 
six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  that  no  further  hostilities  would 
have  been  committed.  But,  on  the  23d  of  May,  on 
his  way  home,  he  receives  a letter  from  the  com- 
mandant qf  Pensacola,  intimating  his  surprise  at 
the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  acts 
of  hostility  performed  by  the  American  army,  and 
his  determination,  if  persisted  in,  to  employ  force 
to  repel  them.  Let  us  paqse  and  examine  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  governor,  so  very  hostile  and  affron- 
tive  in  the  view  of  gen.  Jackson.  Recollect  that  he 
was  governor  qf  Florida;  that  he  had  received  no 
orders  from  his  superiors,  to  allow  a passage  to  the 
American  army;  that  he  had  heard  of  the  reduction 
of  St.  Marks;  and  that  gen.  Jackson,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  direction  of  Pen- 
sacola. He  had  seen  the  president's  message  of  the 
25th  March,  and  reminded  gen.  Jackson  of  it,  to  sa- 
tisfy him  that  the  American  government  could  not 
have  authorized  all  those  measures.  Mr.  C.  said  he 
could  not  read  the  allusion  made  by  the  governor 
to  that  message,  without  feeling  that  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  which  it  implied,  had  at  least  but  too 
much  the  appearance  of  truth  in  it.  Gould  the  go- 
vernor have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter? 
We  have  only  to  reverse  situations,  and  to  suppose 
him  to  h »ve  been  an  American  governor.  Gen. 
Jackson  says,  that  when  he  received  that  letter,  he 
no  longer  hesitated.  No,  sir,  he  did  no  longer  he- 
sitate! He  received  it  on  the  23d;  he  was  in  Pensa  - 
cola  oq  the  24th,  and  immediately  after  set  himself 
before-  the  fortress  San  Carlos  d&Barancas,  which 
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he  shortly  reduced.  Veni,  vidit  vici.  Wonderful 
energ) ! Admirable  promptitude.  Alas!  that  it  had 
not  been  an  energy  and  a promptitude  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  or 
ders  of  the  chief  magistrate!  It  was  impossible  to 
give  any  definition  of  war,  that  would  not  compre- 
hend these  acts.  It  was  open,  undisguised,  and 
unauthorized  hostility 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
had  endeavored  to  derive  some  authority  to  gen. 
Jackson  from  the  message  of  the  president,  and  the 
letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  gov.  llibb.  The 
message  declares  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are 
to  be  respected  wherever  maintained.  What  the 
president  means  by  their  being  maintained,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  orders  themselves,  by  the  extreme 
case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under 
a Spanish  fort.  If  even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to 
attack,  certainly  he  was  not  to  attack  in  any  case  of 
less  strength.  The  letter  to  gov.  Bibb  admits  of  a 
similar  explanation  When  the  secretary  says,  in 
that  letter,  that  gen.  Jackson  is  fully  empowered  to 
bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a conclusion,  he  means 
that  he  is  so  empowered  by  his  orders,  which  being 
now  before  us,  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  does 
not  appear  that  gen.  Jackson  ever  saw  that  letter, 
which  was  dated  at  this  place  after  the  capture  of 
St.  Marks.  He  would  take  a momentary  glance  at 
the  orders.  On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  general 
Gaines  was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line  Se- 
ven days  after,  the  secretary  of  war  having  arrived 
here,  and  infused  a little  more  energy  into  our  coun- 
cils, he  was  authorized  to  use  a sound  discretion  in 
crossing  it  or  not.  On  the  16th,  he  was  instructed  j 
again  to  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  cross  the  line,  | 
and  pursue  the  enemy;  but,  if  he  took  refuge  under 
a Spatiish  fortress , the  fact  was  to  he  reported  to  the 
department  of  war  These  orders  were  transmitted 
to  gen.  Jackson,  and  constituted,  or  ought  to  have1 
constituted,  his  guide.  There  was  then  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and  the  at- 
tack on  the  Baraticas,  in  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  letter  to  gov.  Bibb,  or  in  the  orders  them- 
selves. The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would 
pardon  him  for  saying  that  he  had  undertaken  what 
even  his  talents  were  not  competent  to — the  main- 
tenance of  directly  contradictory  propositions,  that 
it  was  right  in  gen.  Jackson  to  take  Pensacola,  and 
wrong  in  the  president  to  keep  it.  The  gentleman! 
has  made  a greater  mistake  than  he  supposes  gen. 
Jackson  to  have  done  in  attacking  Pensacola  for  an 
Indian  town,  by  attempting  the  defence  both  of 
the  president  and  general  Jackson.  If  it  were  right 
in  him  to  seize  the  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  right  in  the  president  immediate- 
ly to  surrender  it.  We,  sir,  are  the  supporters  of 
the  president.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  support 
gen.  Jackson  also.  rl  he  gentleman’s  liberality  is 
more  comprehensive  than  ours.  1 approved,  with 
all  my  heart,  of  the  restoration  of  Pensacola.  1 
think  St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  also 
restored;  but  1 say  this  with  doubt  and  diffidence. 
That  the  president  thought  the  seizure  of  the  Span- 
ish posts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  manifest  from  his 
opening  message,  in  which  he  says  that,  to  have 
retained  them,  would  have  changed  our  relations 
with  Spain,  to  do  which  the  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive was  incompetent,  congress  alone  possessing  it. 
The  president  lias,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well 
of  his  country.  He  has  taken  the  only  course 
which  he  could  have  pursued,. consistent  with  the 
constitution  of  the  land.  And  he  defied  the  gen- 
tleman to  make  good  both  his  positions,  that  the 
general  was  right  in  taking,  and  the  president  right 


in  giving  up  ihe  posts.  [Mr.  Holmes  explained. 
We  took  these  posts,  he  said,  to  keep  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  restoring  them, 
mad**  it  a condition  that  Spain  should  not  let  our 
enemy  have  them  We  said  to  her,  here  is  your 
dagger;  we  found  it  in  the  hands  of  our  enemy,  and 
having  wrested  it  from  him,  we  restore  it  to  you 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  take  better  care  of  it  f§ r 
the  future.]  Mr.  C.  proceeded  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wns  truly  unfortunate;  fact  or 
principle  was  always  against  him.  The  Spanish 
posts  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  One 
old  Indian  only  was  found  in  the  Barancas,  none  in 
Pensacola,  none  in  St.  Marks..  There  was  not  even 
the  color  of  a threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  re- 
gards Pensacola  and  the  Barancas.  Pensacola  was 
to  be  restored  unconditionally,  and  might,  therefore 
immediately  h ive  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Indi  ns.  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  take 
it  The  gentleman  was  in  a dilemma,  from  which 
there  was  no  escape.  He  g ive  up  general  Jackson 
when  he  supported  the  president;  and  gave  up  the 
president  when  he  supported  general  Jackson. 
Mr.  C.  said  he  rejoiced  to  have  seen  the  president 
manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of  Pensacola,  his 
devotedness  to  the  constitution.  When  the  whole 
country  was  ringing  with  plaudits  for  its  capture, 
he  said.andhe  said  alone,  in  the  limited  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  that  the  president  must  surrender 
it;  that  he  could  not  hold  it.  It  was  not  his  intern 
tion,  he  said,  to  enquire  whether  the  army  was  or 
was  not  constitutionally  marched  into  Florida.  It 
was  not  a clear  question,  and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  express  authority  of  congress 
ought  to  have  been  asked.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  allow  him  to  refer  to  a part 
of  the  correspondence  at  Ghent  different  from  that 
which  he  h-»d  quoted.  He  would  find  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.  And 
it  was  widely  variant  from  the  gentleman’s  ideas 
on  this  subject.  The  Indians,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
inhabiting  the  United  States,  have  a qualified  sove- 
reignty only,  the  supreme  sovereignty  residing  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  They  live 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  may  inhabit 
and  hunt  then*  lands;  but  acknowledge  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  have  no  right  to  sell 
their  lands  but  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  Foreign  powers  or  foreign  subjects  have 
no  right  io  maintain  any  intercourse  with  them, 
without  out*  permission.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
independent  nations,  as  the  gentleman  supposed. 
Maintaining  the  relation  described  with  them,'we 
must  allow  a similar  relation  to  exist  between  Spain 
and  the  Indians  residing  within  her  dominions. 
She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sovereign 
of  Florida,  and  we  are  accordingly  treating  with 
her  for  the  purchase  of  it.  In  strictness,  then,  we 
ought  first  to  have  demanded  of  her  to  restrain  the 
Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we  should  have  demand- 
ed a right  of  passage  for  our  army.  But,  if  the 
president  had  the  power  to  march  an  army  into 
Florida  without  consulting  Spain,  and  without  the 
authority  of  Congress,  lie  had  no  power  to  authorize 
any  act  of  hostility  against  her.  If  the  gentleman 
had  even  succeeded  in  shewing,  that  a*">  authority 
vvas  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  gen.  Jackson  to 
take  the  Spanish  posts,  he  would  only  have  establish 
ed  that  unconstitutional  orders  had  been  given,  and 
thereby  transferred  tiie  disapprobation  from  the 
military  officer  to  the  executive.  But  no  such  or  - 
ders were,  in  truth,  given.  The  president  had 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  when  he 
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forbade  the  attack  of  a Spanish  fort,  and  when  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  surrendered  the  posts  them- 
selves. 

He  would  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the 
time  of  the  committee;  but  he  trustedjhe  should  be 
indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the  danger 
of  permitting  the  conduct,  on  which  it  had  been  his 
painful  duty  to  animadvert,  to  pass,  without  a so- 
lemn  expression  of  the  disapprobation  of  this  House. 
Recal  to  your  recollection,  said  he,  the  free  nations 
which  have  gone  before  us.  Where  are  they  now, 
and  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties?  If  we  could 
transport  ourselves  back  to  the  ages  when  Greece 
and  Rome  flourished  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
and  mingling  in  the  throng,  ask  a Grecian  if  he  did 
not  fear  some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered  with 
glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one  day 
overthrow  His  liberties?  No!  No!  the  confident  and 
indignant  Grecian  would  exclaim,  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  our  heroes;  our  liberties  will  be  eternal. 
If  a Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did  not 
fear  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish  a throne 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  public  liberty,  he  would  have 
instantly  repelled  the  unjust  insinuation.  Yet 
Greece  had  fallen,  Caesar  had  passed  the  Rubicon, 
and  the  patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not  pre- 
serve the  liberties  of  his  country!  The  celebrated 
Madam  de  Stael,  in  her  last  and  perhaps  best  work, 
has  said,  that  in  the  very  year,  almost  the  very 
month,  when  the  President  of  the  Directory  declar- 
ed that  monarchy  would  never  more  show  its  fright- 
ful head  in  France,  Bonaparte,  with  his  grenadiers, 
entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and,  dispersing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  of  the  people,  delib- 
erating on  the  affairs  of  the  state,  kid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  vast  f abric  of  despotism  which  over- 
shadowed all  Europe.  He  hoped  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood; he  was  far  from  intimating  that  General 
Jackson  cherished  any  designs  inimical  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  country.  He  believed  his  intentions  pure 
and  patriotic.  lie  thanked  God  that  he  would  not, 
but  he  thanked  him  still  more  that  he  could  not,  if 
he  would,  overturn  the  liberties  of  the  Republic. 
J3ut  precedents,  if  bad,  were  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  Man  has  been  described, 
by  some  of  those  who  have  treated  of  his  nature,  as 
a bundle  of  habits.  The  definition  was  much  truer 
when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents  were 
their  habits.  There  was  one  important  difference 
between  the  formation  of  habits  by  an  individual 
and  by  governments.  lie  contracts  it  only  after 
frequent  repetition.  A single  instance  fixes  the 
habit  and  determines  the  direction  of  governments. 
Against  the  alarming  doctrine  of  unlimited  discre- 
tion in  our  military  commanders,  when  applied  even 
to  prisoners  of  war,  he  must  enter  his  protest.  It  : 
began  upon  them;  it  would  end  on  us.  He  hoped  i 
that  our  happy  form  of  government  was  destined  to  1 
be  perpetual.  But  if  it  were  to  be  preserved,  it  i 
must  be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice,  by  mo-  < 
deration,  by  magnanimity,  by  greatness  of  soul,  by  < 
keeping"  a watchful  and  steady  eye  on  the  execu-  i 
tive;  and,  above  all,  by  holding  to  a strict  accounta-  i 
bility  the  military  branch  of  the  public  force.  : 

We  are  fighting,  said  mr.  C.  a great  moral  battle  i 
for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all 
mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fix-  [ 
ed  attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest,  portion  1 
of  it  is  gazing  with  contempt,  wit  h jealousy,  and  £ 
with  envy;  the  other  portion,  with  hope,  with  confi-  i 
dence,  and  with  affection.  Every  where  the  black  r 
cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended  over  the  world,  ( 
save  only  one  bright  spot,  which  breaks  out  from  t 
the  political  hemisphere  of  the  west,  to  brighten,  r 


i and  animate,  and  gladden  the  human  heart.  Ob- 

- scure  that,  by  the  downfal  of  liberty  here,  and  all 
mankind  are  enshrouded  in  one  universal  darkness. 

» To  you,  mr.  chairman,  belongs  the  high  privilege 
e of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair 
r character  and  the  liberty  of  our  country.  l)o  you 
s expect  to  execute  this  high  trust  by  trampling,  or 
i-  suffering  to  be  trampled,  down,  law,  justice,  the 
:.  constitution,  and  the  rights  of  other  people?  By  ex- 
s hibiting  examples  of  inhumanity,  and  cruelty,  and 
, ambition?  When  the  minions  of  despotism  heard,  in 
1 Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did  they 
; chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions, 
, tauntingly  pointing  to  the  demonstrations  of  a spi- 
1 rit  of  injustice  and  aggrandizement  made  by  our 
t country,  in  the  midst  of  amicable  negotiation.  Be- 
/ hold,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  these  who  are  con- 
1 stantly  reproaching  kings.  You  saw  how  those  ad- 
f mi  revs  were  astounded  and  hung  their  heads.  You 
. saw.too,  when  that  illustrious  man,  who  presides  over 
t us,  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate  and  just  course, 
i how  they  once  more  lifted  up  their  heads,  with  ex- 
j ultation  and  delight  beaming  in  their  countenan- 
t ces.  And  you  saw  how  those  minions  themselves 
, were  finally  compelled  to  unite  in  the  general  prai- 

- ses  bestowed  upon  our  government.  Beware  how 
1 you  forfeit  this  exalted  character.  Beware  how  you 
, give  a fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our 
7 republic,  scarcely  yet  two  score  years  old,  to  mili- 

- tary  insubordination.  Remember  that  Greece  had 

- her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Cxsar,  England  her  Crom- 
, well,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and,  that  if  we  would 
, escape  the  rock  on  which  they  split,  we  must  avoid 

- their  errors. 

How  different  has  beep  the  treatment  of  general 

- Jackson,  and  that  modest  but  heroic  young  man,  a 

- native  of  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  the  union; 
1 who  achieved  for  his  country,  on  L ke  Erie,  one  of 

- the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.  In  a 
; moment  of  passion  he  forgot  himself,  and  offered 
, an  act  of  violence,  which  was  repented  as  soon  as 
f perpetrated.  He  was  tried,  and  suffered  the  judg- 
. ment  pronounced  by  his  peers.  Public  justice  was 
t thought  not  even  then  to  be  satisfied.  The  press 
, and  congrws  took  up  the  subject.  My  honorable 
i friend  from  Virginia',  (mr.  Johnson)  the  faithful  and 
r consistent  centinel  of  the  law  and  of  the  constitu  - 
i tion,  disapproved,  in  that  instance,  as  he  does  in 
; this,  and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public  mind  re- 
l mained  agitated  and  unappea9ed  until  the  recent  a- 
’ tonement,  so  honorably  made  by  the  gallant  com- 
: modore.  And  was  there  to  be  a distinction  between 
, the  officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
■ vice?  Are  former  services,  however  eminent,  to  pro- 

i tect  from  even  inquiring  into  recent  misconduct? 

: Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudential  bounds  to  the 
i national  gratitude?  He  was  not  disposed  to  censure 
> the  president  for  not  ordering  a court  of  inquiry  or  a 
general  court  martial.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  a sense 
of  that  gratitude,  he  determined,  by  anticipation,  to 
extend  to  the  general  that  pardon  which  he  had 
the  undoubted  right  to  grant  after  sentense.  Let 
us,  said  mr.  C.  not  shrink  from  our  duty.  Let  us 
assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate  the 
instrument  from  military  violation. 

He  hoped  gentlemen  would  deliberately  survey 
the  awful  position  on  which  we  stand.  They  may 
bear  down  ail  opposition;  they  may  even  vote  the 
general  the  public  thanks;  they  may  carry  him  tri- 
umphantly through  this  house.  But,  if  they  do,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  a triumph  of  the 
principle  of  insubordination — a triumph  of  the  mili- 
tary over  the  civil  authority  a triumph  over  the 
powers  of  this  house  a triumph  over  the  const:- 
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tution  of  the  land.  And  he  prayed  most  devoutly  ( 
to  heaven,  that  it  might  not  prove,  in  its  ultimate  j 
effects  and  consequences,  a triumph  over  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

January  20,  1819. 

M-.  JonnsoN,  of  Kentucky,  rose  immediately  af- 
ter .Mr  Clay.  He  felt  himself  called  on,  having 
been  a member  of  the  committee  which  had  had 
this  subject  under  consideration,  and  as  one  of 
the  minority  on  the  report  made  by  it,  to  express 
his  views  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  report, 
and  in  the  propositions  moved  by  way  of  amend- 
ment to  it.  Without  further  preface,  he  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson,  in  regard 
to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister,  had  been  the  subject  of  censure,  from  a 
misconception  of  the  law  and  of  the  facts  connected 
with  it;  and,  particularly,  by  confounding  two  prin 
ciples  of  the  laws  of  nations,  which  were  in  them 
selves  separate  and  distinct.  The  general  order 
directing  the  execution  of  these  men  asserted, 
that  the  subject  of  any  nation,  making  war  upon 
a nation  at  peace  with  that  to  which  he  belongs, 
is  an  outlaw  and  a pirate;  and  Mr.  J.  said,  it  was 
correctly  asserted.  And  the  very  same  page  of 
Vattel,  on  which  gentlemen  relied  for  the  support 
of  their  doctrine,  would  bear  him  out  in  that  for 
which  he  contended,  and  with  which  gentlemen 
had  confounded  one  entirely  different.  That,  where 
persons  have  joined  the  standard  of  a belligerent, 
they  may  claim  the  character  and  privileges  of  the 
belligerent  party,  was  a principle  of  public  law, 
was  not  to  be  denied;  but,  if  an  individual  takes 
upon  himself  to  create  and  carry  on  a war,  without 
authority  from  any  government,  it  was  a principle 
equally  undeniable,  that  he  is  an  outlaw  and  a 
pirate— not  that  he  is  either  technically,  but  that, 
in  fact  and  by  analogy,  he  is  so  to  be  regarded.  It 
is  an  established  principle  of  public  law,  that  the 
erew  of  any  vessel,  engaging  in  war  without  the 
authority  of  any  commission,  may  be  treated  as 
pira  es,  and  put  to  the  sword.  If,  on  the  land,  the 
like  course  be  pursued,  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  is  an 
outlaw  and  a bandit,  and  may  be  put  to  the  sword. 
This  was  one  principle  of  public  law,  and  that 
which  gentlemen  had  triumphantly  assorted,  (and 
which  nobody  denied,)  was  a wholly  different  one; 
both  not  only  clearly  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Vattel,  but  in  the  same  page  of  that  respected  and 
excellent  writer. 

Mr.  J.  said  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  every 
ground  taken  by  that  man,  whose  valour  and  con- 
duct  on  the  memorable  eighth  of  January,  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  late  war,  had  caused  joy  to 
beam  from  every  face,  would  be  found  tenable  on 
principles  which  have  prevailed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  civilization  to  the  present  day.  He 
pledged  himself  to  produce  chapter  end  verse  to 
support  his  conduct  in^every  incident  of  that  war. 
He  considered  the  essential  interests  of  justice  and 
of  mercy  to  have  been  served  in  the  execution  of 
(he  foreign  incend  iaries  who  stimulated  the  Indians 
to  barbarities  on  our  frontier  settlers;  aad  that  the 
military  occupation  of  Florida  by  general  Jackson 
was  justifiable  on  the  broad  basis  of  national  law, 
and  of  sacred  duty  to  his  country.  When  gentle 
men  undertook  to  say,  that  general  Jackson  had 
not  the  right  of  retaliation,  let  them  recollect  the 
case  of  proposed  retaliation,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  for  the  barbarous  murder  of  captain 
Huddie.  And  on  whom  of  the  prisoners  in  our 
power  did  the  lot  fall  ? Not  on  a miserable  interlo- 
per, but  on  capt.  Asgill,  an  amiable  and  accomplish- 
ed officer.  What  then  said  the  congress  of  the 


United  Sta*es — that  venerable  and  enlightened  body 
j which  carried  us  through  the  revolutionary  con- 
flict ? What  did  they  say?  Why,  sir,  not  oily 
that  the  commander  in  chief,  but  that  every  officer 
on  separate  command,  possessed  the  right  of  re- 
taliation, and  that  they  would  support  him  in  the 
exercise  of  it.  It  was  true,  that  Asgill  was  released, 
for  reasons  of  policy;  but  the  right  of  retaliation 
was  fully  sustained. 

Four  mouths,  Mr.  J.  said,  afer  the  first  blood 
was  spilt  in  the  revolution,  at  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  two  months  at%er  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  which  shed  such  a lustre  upon  our 
arms,  and  nearly  a year  before  the  declaration  of 
independence,  this  question  of  the  right  of  retalia- 
tion was  solemnly  discussed  and  settled  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  general  Washington  and  ge- 
neral Gage;  in  which  the  former  had  broadly  assert- 
ed the  right  of  retaliation,  and  declared  that  he 
should  be  governed  by  it.  In  order  to  take  from 
our  commanding  general  th'19  right  at  the  present 
day,  Mr.  J.  said,  gentlemen  had  again  blended  and 
confounded  principles  of  t'  e laws  of  natio  .s,  which 
in  themselves  were  entirely  distinct.  In  case  of 
individuals  in  an  army  violating  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  the  known  rules  of  war,  it  is  a clear  principle 
that  they  may  be  punished  with  death;  and  it  was 
a principle  equally  clear,  that  in  contending  with 
a savage  foe,  you  are  at  liberty  to  retaliate  on  them 
their  own  usages.  But  gentlemen  had  blended 
these  powers  and  rights  with  the  right  of  reprisal: 
and  had  confounded  the  power  of  punishment  for 
I military  offences  by  a court  martial,  with  the  pow- 
er of  putting  to  instant  death  a captive — a right 
inherent  in  the  military  power  with  which  we  have 
clothed  the  commander,  and  the  exercise  of  which 
is  a question  between  himself  and  his  God. 

I rejoice,  said  Mr.  J.  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, who  last  addressed  you,  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  intentions  of  general  Jackson,  in 
what  he  has  done,  were  good.  I rejoice  in  it,  sir, 
from  my  respect  for  that  gentleman,  whose  opinion 
has  with  me  more  weight  than  that  of  any  other 
individual;  but  this  is  a case  in  which  the  obstinacy 
of  my  nature  will  not  permit  me  to  surrender  my 
opinion  to  any  individual  whatever. 

It  had  been  denied,  that  any  example  could  be 
produced  of  military  execution,  at  the  fiat  of  the 
commanding  general,  in  our  country.  Mr.  J said 
he  would  give  an  instance,  in  which  two  individuals 
were  put  to  death  by  general  Washington.  Being 
given  up  by  the  revolted  state  line  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  emissaries,  sent  by  general  Carlton,  these  men 
were  instantly  executed.  For  this  fact,  Mr.  J.  re- 
ferred gentlemen  to  the  Annual  Register,  which 
now  lay  before  him. 

It  had  been  stated,  that  the  crimes  for  which 
these  men  were  executed,  were  offences  not  re- 
cognized by  the  law  s of  the  United  States.  Mr.  J. 
denied  the  fact,  and  in  doing  so  meant  offence  to 
no  one.  These  miscreants,  who  had  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  our  countrymen — the  in- 
stigators of  the  murders,  the  fruits  of  wdiich  were 
three  hundred  scalps  in  one  place,  and  fifty  in  ano- 
ther, although,  according  to  the  documents  read 
by  the  speaker,  it  would  appear  that  the  Indians 
were  three  murders  in  arrear  of  us — these  in- 
dividuals had  been  condemned  and  executed  in 
conformity  to  the  letter,  if  not  to  the  spirii,  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  Spates.  According  to  our  rules 
and  articles  of  war,  whoever  should  relieve  the 
enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or 
should  knowingly  harbor  or  protect  them,  or  hold 
correspondence  with  the  enemy,  were  subjected  t© 
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death.  So  far  the  rule  as  to  our  army,  which  by 
subsequent  articles,  was  made  so  broad  as  to  apply 
to  the  whole  human  family.  But,  if  there  was,  in 
this  uoint,  any  defect  of  power,  here  came  in  the 
law  of  nations  to  supply  the  deficiency,  for  that 
which  subjects  to  death  one  of  our  own  citizens, 
shall  much  more  subject  to  death  the  foreign  in- 
cendiary. Examples,  in  illustration  of  this  doctrine, 
were  plentifully  scattered  on  the  page  of  history. 
What  was  the  fact,  said  he,  as  to  the  trial  of  the 
distinguished  officer  who  was  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  forces,  during  the  revolution  ? He  was 
convicted  on  his  own  confession,  and  by  a court  com- 
posed of  six  major  generals  and  eight  brigadier  ge 
nerals  General  Jackson,  Mr.  J.  said,  was  only  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  those  who  had  gone  before. 
He  was  not  here,  he  said,  about  to  maintain  that  ge- 
neral Jackson  was  faultless— if  he  had  not  faults, 
he  would  not  be  human— but  he  stood  here  to  main- 
tain his  devotion  to  his  country;  and  that,  in  the 
Course  he  had  pursued  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ainbrister,  he  had  only  trodden  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  Washington. 

As  to  the  execution  of  the  two  Indian  warriors, 
by  the  exercise  of  a summary  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  the  distinction  made  between  their  case 
and  that  of  the  white  men,  the  reason  was  obvious 
to  every  man  who  had  ears  and  would  hear,  or  who- 
had  eyes  and  would  see.  In  relation  to  the  Indian 
chiefs,  their  color  was  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
subjection  to  his  right  of  disposing  of  them  as 
justice  required.  The  law  of  nations  clothed  him 
with  the  power  to  put  an  end  to  their  existence. 
As  to  the  stratagem,  of  which  gentlemen  had  com- 
plained, no  one  was  less  disposed  than  himself  to 
look  with  a favorable  eye  on  such  stratagems  as 
were  contrary  to  morality.  But  there  was  no 
immorality  in  hoisting  the  flag  of  a foreign  power, 
nor  in  capturing  the  person  of  your  enemy  when 
he  unwarily  puts  himself  in  your  power.  Nor,  in 
what  had  been  done  in  relation  to  these  Indians, 
was  there  any  violation  of  humanity  or  of  public 
law.  Do  they  meet  its  in  honorable  combat?  said 
Mr.  J.  In  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Garret, 
did  they  meet  us  in  honorable  conflict  there? — 
When  they  burnt  the  seaman  alive,  whom  they  had 
previously  tarred  and  feathered,  did  they  meet  us 
in  open  combat  ? Was  the  war  one  in  which  Greek 
met  Greek,  or  an  American  met  the  citizen  or  sub- 
ject of  any  civilized  nation  ? If  it  were,  the  course 
of  general  Jackson,  so  far  from  receiving  approba- 
tion, would  deserve  execration.  But,  considering 
the  treacherous  enemy  he  had  to  cope  with,  and 
the  object  of  his  measures,  which  was  to  give 
security  to  the  frontier,  and  to  save  the  wasteful 
expenditure  of  the  blood,  and  even  of  the  treasure 
of  the  nation;  when  I think  on  this,  said  Mr.  J.  I do 
not  censure  gen.  Jackson;  but,  as  before  my  God, 

I give  him  my  thanks.  But  for  his  energy,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  The  frontier 
of  Georgia  would  have  been  deluged  with  blood, 
as  it  has  been  once  before,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Cobb)  would  again  have  called  upon 
us,  with  a voice  of  patriotism,  and  a voice  of  thun- 
der, too,  to  pay  the  gallant  Georgians  for  going 
against  the  Seminoles. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson,  Mr. 

J.  said,  he  should  enter  into  no  long  argument,  but 
he  differed  exceedingly  from  his  honorable  col- 
league. Have  we  not  a right,  said  he,  to  dictate 
terms  to  a conquered  enemy  ? Was  not  the  war 
which  was  terminated  by  that  treaty  an  unprovoked 
war?  Was  it  not  instigated  against  us,  and  with- 
out cause  on  the  part  of  the  Indians?  On  whose 


head  should  the  blood  fall,  if  you  cannot  co  itrol 
the  Indians  with  the  bible  ? I wish  to  God  you 
could,  said  Mr.  J.  and  towards  that  ooject  I will 
do,  and  have  done,  as  much  in  my  sphere  as  any 
one.  There  is  at  this  moment,  in  the  heart  of  my 
country,  a school  for  the  education  of  the  Indians 
in  the  arts  of  ctvil  life.  But,  when  you  come  into 
contact  with  them,  when  they  flourish  their  toma- 
hawk over  your  head,  are  you  to  meet  them  with 
the  bible  in  your  hands,  and  invoke  their  obedience" 
of  that  holy  religion,  of  which  the  speaker  tells 
us  ? I should  be  the  last  to  raise  the  sword  against 
them,  if  the  employment  of  such  means  would  ap- 
pease their  fury.  Experience  had  shewn  it  would 
not;  and  it  became  necessary  to  meet  and  chastise 
them.  And  would  any  man  say,  that,  having  put 
down  their  hostility  by  force,  we  had  not  a right 
to  dictate  to  them  the  terms  of  peace  ? We  had 
the  right;  and  we  made  the  treaty.  That  treaty 
received  the  sanction  of  every  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, this  house  among  them,  (by  the  appropriation 
to  carry  it  into  effect)  and  it  was  too  late  now  to 
disturb  it. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes,  an  extraor- 
dinary doctrine  had  been  advanced — that  they  are 
to  be  considered,  in  every  respect,  in  negociat.ing 
with  them,  as  independent  nations.  What,  then, 
Mr.  J.  asked,  should  we  say  of  the  treaty,  of  Green- 
ville, depriving  those  tribes  with  whom  it  was  made 
of  all  the  superior  rights  of  sovereignty  ? What 
was  to  become  of  the  declarations  of  our  com- 
missioners at  Ghent,  where  the  British  government 
demanded,  as  a sine  qua  non , that  we  should  not 
only  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  In- 
dians, but  should  establish  certain  boundaries  with- 
in which  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians  should 
never  be  sold  to  us  ? With  what  indignation  had 
that  proposition  been  met!  The  Indians,  Mr.  J. 
said,  were,  in  fact,  mere  tenants  at  sufferance:  not 
that  he  would  treat  them  with  harshness — for  he 
never  would.  That  the  principle  that  we  have  a 
right  to  occupy  the  country,  independently  of  the 
qualified  right  of  the  Indians,  was  recognized,  not 
only  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  but  by  the  treaty 
with  Spain  herself,  who,  in  the  treaty  of  1795, 
stipulated  to  keep  the  Indians  within  her  boundaries 
from  disturbing  our  frontiers.  And  yet,  after  all 
this,  it  was  contended,  that  we  had  been  fighting 
with  a sovereign  and  independent  power. 

As  to  the  war,  the  constitutionality  of  which  had 
been  doubted,  Mr.  J.  said,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  was  not  only  authorized,  but  it  was 
his  bounden  duty,  to  make  war  on  the  Seminole 
Indians.  Admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that, 
beyond  our  boundary,  they  were  to  be  considered 
as  exercising  a sovereign  and  independent  authori- 
ty. What  would  gentlemen  gain  by  that  admission  ? 
If  it  were  true,  had  we  not  a right  to  trace  them 
to  their  strong  holds,  even  in  a neutral  country  ? 
On  that  point,  the  expositors  of  the  laws  of  na- 
tions were  not  silent.  It  was  there  laid  down,  that 
you  may  pursue  a retreating  enemy  into  a neutral 
country,  if  the  government  of  that  country,  either 
from  partiality  to  him,  or  from  inability  to  prevent 
it,  shall  not  stop  the  progress  of  the  retreating  ar- 
my. 

Now,  as  to  another  point,  which,  perhaps,  con- 
sidering it  as  too  delicate,  the  military  committee 
had  not  thought  proper  to  approach.  Mr.  J.  said 
he  should  be  deterred  by  no  such  motive,  from 
examining  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  presi- 
dent to  prosecute  this  Indian  war,  and  from  censur- 
ing him,  if,  in  doing  so,  he  usurped  power,  or  ex- 
ceeded his  duty.  As  early  as  the  year  1787,  the 
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congress  had  aut'iorizr  J the  stacio  ing  of  troops 
on  the  frontier,  to  pro  ect  it  from  the  Lillians,  and 
the  calling  out  of  the  militia  for  .he  saaie  purpose 
And  this  power  had  been  . cted  on  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  law  of  1795  settled  the  point  con- 
clusively, that,  without  a declaration  of  war  by 
Congress,  the  p-esident  haal  the  right  to  make  war 
upon  the  savages;  or,  in  the  word-*  of  the  law,  on 
the  Indian  tribes.  Let  u , said  Mr  J look  at  our 
own  powers — and  how  we  have  discharged  them — 
ins  ead  of  attempting  ‘o  divest  other  branches  of 
the  government  of  their  powers.  Wiiat  was  our 
duty  ? To  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia — lor 
what  ? To  execute  ‘he  laws,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion, and  to  repel  invasion  It  was  on  that  princi- 
ple that  die  power  was  granted  to  the  executive  of 
this  country  to  chastise  the  ruthless  savages  for 
individual  murders,  or  for  murders  committed  with 
their  combined  force.  Has  the  president,  then, 
said  VI,  . J.  violated  his  authority  ? Certainly  not. 
And  if  you  tke  from  him  this  authority,  which  he 
lias  so  rightfully  exercised,  what  is  to  be  become 
of  o ir  citizens  on  the  frontiers  ? The  heart  of  our 
country  might  be  penetrated,  and  the  savages 
besiege  our  very  doors,  whilst  we  are  making  long 
speeches  about  the  policy  and  humanity  of  repres- 
sing their  hostilities  Had  such  been  the  case  in 
the  recent  instance,  either  from  a defect  in  the  law, 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  people  would 
have  said,  our  government  is  a rope  of  sand,  and 
the  blood  and  treasure  spent  in  its  establishment 
lias  been  lavished  in  vaia.  According  to  the  first 
word  of  military  command,  a little  varied,  it  is 
m de  the  duty  of  the  execu’ive  to  take  care  ihat 
the  laws  of  the  Union  are  executed,  and  that  inva 
sion  is  repelled;  and  fir  this  purpose  lie  may  use 
the  regular  or  militia  force  of  the  country.  Would 
it  not  be  an  invasion,  to  have  our  helpless  women, 
and  the  infant  descendants  of  those  who  have 
fought  our  battles,  butchered  by  the  indiscriminate 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  ? And  would  it  not 
be  a violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  permit 
the  hands  of  the  Indian  to  be  embrued  in  the  blood 
of  our  citizens  ? 

It  had  been  represented,  in  palliation  of  Indian 
hosiility,  and  in  derogation  from  the  justice  of  the 
war,  that  individuals  of  the  whites  had  stolen  cattle 
belonging  to  the  Indians.  If  such  were  the  fact, 
Mr.  J.  said,  was  it  not  known  that  these  offenders 
might  be  individually  punished  ? But  was  it  not 
known  that  the  character  of  Indian  war,  unless 
where  the  Indians  had  in  some  degree  received  the 
light  of  civilization,  was  indiscri  inate  murder? 
JJid  not  president  Washington  make  war  on  them 
for  eleven  years,  from  1783  to  1794,  ” ithout  an 
express  authority  by  law  for  don.g  so  ? When 
the  gallant  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  led  hi*  Kentucky 
brethren  against  the  lidian  enemy,  was  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a formal  authority  to  make  war,  or 
under  an  appropriation  for  the  expense,  merely, 
of  the  expedition  ? And  if  we  wpre  not  at  lib^r-.y 
to  pursue  this  course,  in  what  condition  would  be 
placed  the  unfortunate  settler  on  the  froniie,  of 
Georgia,  in  Alabama,  in  Mississippi,  and  in  Michi 
gan  ? 

If  he  was  justified  in  right  and  in  the  strictest 
interpretatio  i of  law  in  what  he  had  done,  as  M 
J.  co.  .ended  gen.  J.  was,  he  could  not  see  on  wha* 
principle  so  great  a hostility  vv.<s  raised  against 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  if  the  corn- 
try;  who  had  borne  the  helmet  in  the  front  of  bat- 
tie  in  fighting  its  cause;  whose  every  object  was 
the  good  of  his  country— an  1 who  enjoyed  the  af 
fection  of  the  country  in  a degree  not  to  be  taken 
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from  him  but  by  treason  or  the  impuiation  of  im- 
proper niotives.  Do  we  not,  said  Mr.  J.  stand  in 
need  of  military  fame?  l*o  we  not  want  it  to 
secure  us  respect  in  Europe  ? Do  we  not  want  it 
at  home  ? 

Mr.  J.  then  proceeded  to  touch  upon  the  opinion 
of  his  honorable  friend  and  colleague — for  whom 
he  felt  not  only  friendship,  but  affection — that  these 
incendiaries  were  put  to  death  without  necessity. 
He  argued,  that  though,  after  destroying  Mic- 
kasuky  and  burning  the  Suwany  towns,  general 
J.ickson  thought  the  war  w*»s  at  an  end,  he  was 
afterwards  convinced  he  had  been  mistaken;  so 
much  so  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  afterwards 
to  go  to  Pensacola,  and  to  leave  two  companies 
to  scour  the  country  around  it,  who  were  now 
fighting  gallantly  against  the  savages,  who  would 
have  deluged  the  country  in  blood  but  for  these 
measures.  It  was  kir.d,  if  not  just,  to  gen.  Jack- 
son,  to  take  the  reasons  which  he  himseif  assigned 
as  the  ground  of  his  measures.  He  stood  before 
this  house  not  only  as  a great  captain,  but  as  a 
man  of  sound  sense  and  discretion.  Gentlemen 
had  said  the  war  was  at  an  end.  But  how  many 
of  the  enemy  had  been  killed  ? Look  to  the  fact, 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  the  enemy.  They  yet 
existed,  when  the  sentence  of  death  was  carried 
into  effect  against  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  in  a 
force  of  greater  amount  than  that  which  general 
Jackson  had  with  him.  Look  at  the  communica* 
tion  of  Arbuthnot,  stating  their  force  to  b°  3 500 
men:  supp  se  these  instigators  of  the  war  had  been 
suffered  to  remain  and  go  at  large — suppose  the 
benign  influence  of  mercy,  in  the  breast  of  this 
honorable  and  respectable  court  martial,  had 
weighed  down  the  scale  of  j :s  ice,  and  these  men 
had  been  discharged,  what  would  have  been  the 
situation  of  ihe  frontier  of  Georgia  ? Would  it  not 
have  been  the  same  as  during  the  British  war  ? 
These  ignorant  savages  were  deluded  by  their 
abettors  into  a belief  that  they  were  competent 
to  cope  with  the  forces  of  the  United  Spates.  Of 
die  'vvelve  chiefs  who  signed  the  power  of  at- 
torney to  Arbuthnot,  though  two  had  been  hung, 
tnere  yet  remained  10,  and  3,000  men  who  fumed 
.heir  command,  to  make  battle  against  our  forces 
under  the  instigation  of  the  miscreants  who  had 
before  stimulated  them  to  war  against  us,  and  to 
taeir  own  ultimate  ruin.  Mr.  J.  was  proceeding  to 
shew  that  these  men  deserved  the  name  of  mis- 
creants, when,  on  suggestion  of  a gentleman  near 
him,  :*e  gave  way  for  a moment— 

A ud  the  committee  rose. 

Thursday , Jun.  21. — Mr.  Johnson  resumed  the 
peech  which  was  interrupted  by  yesterday’s  ad- 
journment. He  congratulated  himself,  he  said, 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  on  this  occasion  was 
no.  a fa  tious  difference.  When  he  glanced  at  the 
characters  of  those  who  had  already  spoken  on 
opposi  e sides  of  the  question,  he  saw  with  plea- 
sure that  this  was  no  mere  party  squabble.  He 
took  this  opportunity  to  disclaim,  m the  most 
direct  and  pos.tive  manner,  any  intention  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  any  of  his  valued  friends  who  were 
opposed  to  him  on  this  question;  and,  though  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  t;  e community  required  a 
free  and  unreserved  discussion,  he  declared  he 
s could  feet  ih.  s.,me  arinth  f friendship  to  day 
towards  gentleme  , us  friends  and  politicians,  which 
he  did  before  the  commencement  of  tins  debate. 

He  had  already  Siate.i,  he  said,  that  gen.  J u kson 
displayed  more  knowledge  in  the  wiids  of  Florida, 
on  this  subject,  than  any  member  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  discussion;  and  that  gentlemen  hau 
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blended  two  principles  in  the  laws  of  nations  toge- 
ther, the  distinction  between  which  gen.  Jackson 
had  seen  and  observed.  The  one  was  the  case  of 
volunteers  entering  a foreign  service,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  themselves  in  the  use  of  arms 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war— which  case 
is  thus  stated  in  Yattel,  p.  401,  sec.  230:  “The 

* noble  view  of  gaining  instruction  in  the  art  of  war, 

* and  thus'  acquiring  a greater  degree  of  ability  to 

* render  useful  services  to  their  country,  has  in- 

* troduced  the  custom  of  serving  as  volunteers 

* even  in  foreign  armies;  and  the  practice  is  ain- 

* doubtedly  justified  by  the  sublimity  of  the  mo- 

* tive.  At  present,  volunteers,  when  taken  by  the 

* enemy,  are  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  ar- 
4 my  in  which  they  fight.  Nothing  can  be  more 

* reasonable:  they,  in  fact,  join  that  army,  and 
4 unite  with  it  in  supporting  the  same  cause;  and 
4 it  makes  little  difference  in  the  case  whether  they 

* do  this  in  compliance  with  any  obligation  or  at 

4 the  spontaneous  impulse  of  their  own  free  choice.” 
Such  was  the  case  of  Kosciusko,  of  Fayette,  ar.d 
the  other  illustrious  foreigners  who  entered  our 
armies  during  the  revolution,  who  were  volunteers 
in  the  best  of  causes,  but  whose  rights  would  not 
have  been  lessened  had  the  cause  been  that  of 
despotism  and  tyranny,  instead  of  that  of  freedom 
and  independence.  But  this  case  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  interlopers,  exciters  of  wars, 
and  enemies  of  the  human  race,  who  might  be 
hung  up,  and  ought  to  be,  by  military  law,  as  so 
many  robbers  and  pirates.  In  the  course  pursued 
by  gen.  Jackson,  then,  and  in  his  doctrine  to  which 
exception  has  been  taken,  he  is  even  more  than 
borne  out  by  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations,  as  Mr. 
J.  shewed  by  the  following  references:  Vattel,  p. 

400,  sec.  226.  “Even  after  a declaration  of  war  be- 
4 tween  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  of  themselves 
4 commit  any  hostilities,  the  enemy  shows  then; 
4 no  mercy,  but  hangs  them  up  as  he  would  so  many 

* robbers  or  banditti.  The  crews  of  private  ships 

* of  war  stand  in  the  same  predicament:  a commis- 
4sion  from  the  sovereign  or  admiral  can  alone,  in 

* case  they  are  captured,  ensure  them  such  treat- 

* merit  as  is  given  to  prisoners  taken  in  regular 
4 warfare.”  Martens,  p.  272,  b.  8.  “The  violences 
4 committed  by  the  subjects  of  one  nation  against 

* those  of  another,  without  authority  from  their 
4 sovereign,  are  now  looked  upon  as  robberies,  and 
4 the  perpetrators  are  excluded  from  the  rights  of 

* lawful  enemies.”  Page  280  ‘'Those,  not  audioriz- 
4 ed  from  their  sovereign,  who  take  upon  them- 
4 selves  to  aitack  the  enemy,  are  treated  by  him  as 

* banditti.”  Page  284.  ‘‘Those  wjio  unauthorized 
‘by  the  order  of  their  sovereign,  exercise  vio- 
‘ lences  against  an  enemy,  and  fall  into  that  ene- 
‘ my’s  hands,  leave  no  right  to  expect  the  treat - 
‘ ment  due  to  prisoners  of  war:  the  enemy  is  justi 

‘ fiable  in  putting  them  to  death  as  banditti.”  The 
evidence  before  the  court  sufficiently  established 
the  facts  on  which,  under  the  above  passages  of  the 
law  of  nations,  gen.  Jackson  was  authorized,  if  not 
hound,  to  proceed. 

Was  it  supposed  by  gentlemen,  Mr.  J.  asked, 
that  general  Jackson  was  so  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  country  that  lie  did  not  v.nderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  “pirate  and  outlaw  ?” — 
An  outlaw  the  convict  certainly  was,  as  ut  of  the 
protection  of  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  or 
of  any  other  nation,  in  relation  to  the  term  “pn 
rate  it  had  a1- her  meanings  than  its  iechni  al  one: 
there  were  pirates  on  land  as  well  as  on  the  ocean. 
We  are  u6 1 here,  said  Mr.  J.  to  enquire  whether 
general  Jackson  used  technical  terms,  but  whe- 


ther he  did  substantially  an!  legally  righ*.  W list 
we  are  searc’  ir.g  our  law  books  and  libraries  for 
our  definitions,  I hope  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of 
the  difference  between  our  situation  and  that  of 
the  general  while  in  the  fields  whilst  our  heads 
repose  on  downy  pillows,  and  we  can  rise  up  and 
lie  down  when  we  please,  be  had  an  object  to  ac- 
complish, at  every  hazard,  and  at  every  cost,  which 
he  could  not  have  attained  if  he  had  not  acted  as 
he  did.  Would  you  rather,  said  Mr  J.  that  these 
men  were  living  at  d the  country  deluged  in  blood, 
or  that  those  men  should  have  suffered  according 
to  their  deserts  ? These  men  had  been  guilty  of 
that  for  which  one  of  our  own  citizens  would  have 
been  put  to  death;*  and  they  were  properly  as  well 
as  legally  put  to  death,  in  pursuance  of  gen  Jack- 
son’s object,  which  was,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, to  put  a speedy  and  effectual  end  to  hostili- 
ties so  unprovoked.  These  men  living,  s »id  Mr.  J. 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  would  have  been 
sharpened  anew,  and  other  emissaries  would  have 
derived  encouragement  from  their  impunity.  An- 
swer me  this,  Mr.  Chairman — had  you  rather  that 
the  Mississippi  and  its  various  waters,  the  coun- 
try to  the  hikes  and  beyond  them  to  the  North 
Pole  should  have  been  jeopardized,  that  New-Oc- 
leans  should  have  passed  from  your  power,  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  during  the  l&te  war,  or 
that  martial  law  should  have  been  there  established 
for  a short  time  ? For  even  that  is  now  brought 
into  view,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  glory 
as  well  as  safety  and  honor  of  the  country.  If  a 
man  did  not  present  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
suspicion,  martial  law  did  not  affect  him:  I pre- 

sume, sir,  at  least  I hope,  had  I been  there,  I should 
have  had  no  reason  to  dislike  it.  I have  no  par- 
ticular respect  for  that  desire  of  locomotion  which 
could  not  bear  to  be  restrained  within  certain 
bounds  when  the  veterans  of  Wellington  were  to  be 
met  by  the  raw  men  of  Kentucky  and  of  Tennessee: 
I do  not  like  that  delicate  fastidiousness  of  martial 
law,  when  the  enemy  is  knocking  at  the  gate.  All 
men  worthy  of  the  country  would  make  the  sacri- 
fice required  of  them  on  such  occasions.  If,  for 
want  of  proper  energy  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ing general,  New  Orleans  had  fallen  into  the  pos- 
session of  our  enemy,  what  would  have  befallen 
the  inhabitants,  independently  of  the  sacrifice  of 
property  and  lift  ? Beauty  and  booty  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  enemy.  Had  you  rather,  sir,  that  the 
enemy  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  or  that  this 
pa  riot  should  lmve  pul  military  law  in  force  ? As 
to  the  general,  whose  conduct  I am  proud  to  vin- 
dicate, said  Mr.  J.  I consider  him  in  the  grave  as 
to  ambition,  if  he  ever  had  any— which  I never 
saw  in  him,  except  the  ambition  to  serve  his  coun- 
try I do  not  speak  of  him  because  he  is  living 
and  tha  I ever  expect  to  see  again  those  eyes  that 
never  winked  at  danger  when  he  was  called  upon 
to  meet  it.  lie  has  added  to  the  military  glory  of 
his  country  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  l ving 
citizen;  and,  in  the  view  of  ail  statesmen  and  all 
writers  on  national  law,  the  glory  of  a nation  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  greatest  bulwarks  of  streft  th. 

1 row  come,  said  he,  to  the  consideration  of  the 

* Articles  of  war— 56  “W  hosoever  shall  relieve 
the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition, 
or  shall  knowingly  harbor,  or  protect  an  enemy, 
shall  suffer  death,”  &c. 

Do  57.  “Yv’t  ©soever  shall  be  convicted  of  hold- 
ing ccri  e pondence  with,  or  giving  intelligence,  to 
me  enemy,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suf- 
fer death,”  kc. 
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right  of  the  president  to  mak’  W;.r  on  the  sav^r; 
and  on  that  point  I con  lend,  that  w-*  have  on  the 
statute  book  a perpetual  declaration  of  war  agai>  st 
them.  I hope  gentlemen  will  take  down  the  ex- 
pression, and  a1  tend  to  my  explanation — I say,  we 
hive  a permanent  and  everlasting  declaration  of 
wir — and  whv  ? The  reason  is  very  obvious,  i 
shall  r ot  differ  from  gentlemen  as  to  the  policy 
and  Justice  of  observing  the  duties  of  humanity  to 
wards  lha*  unfortunate  people.  God  forbid  that  a 
drop  of  Indian  blood  should  be  spilt  except  on 
the  principles  of  civilized  man.  But  the  president 
would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  country  and 
to  his  God  if  he  did  not  use  the  strong  arm  of 
power  in  putting  down  the  savages  by  the  force 
he  is  authorized  to  employ,  if  they  cannot  be  put 
down  by  the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion;  and 
congress,  had  they  not  passed  such  a statute,  would 
be  wanting  in  duty  to  their  country.  Do  the  In- 
dians ever  decide  ivar  against  tlieir  enemy?  Do 
they  embody  themselves  and  engage  in  open  con 
fl  ct  with  their  adversary,  or  do  they  come,  like  a 
thief  in  the  night,  and  carry  d^ath  to  the  unfor- 
tunate women,  to  the  aged  and  infirm  men,  and 


h ! bv  1 a ' the  co>  stilvti  i*  w <s  t‘e 
right  and  bounden  duty  of  the  executive  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  savage  tribes  wh'n  they  took 
up  arms  against  us,  Mr.  J.  said,  he  would  pass  on 
to  the  pou-er  of  general  Jickron,  »s  commanding 
general,  to  do  what  he  did  in  relation  to  these  two 
incendiaries. 

And,  first,  he  referred  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
revolutionary  congress,  in  the  case  of  cnpt  Iluddie, 
which  he  read  as  follows: 

‘Beit  declared,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  That 
the  commander  in  chief,  or  the  commander  of  a 

* separate  army,  is,  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested 
‘ in  them,  respectively,  fully  authorized  and  era* 
‘powered,  whenever  the  enemy  shall  commit  an 
‘ act  of  cruelty  or  violence  contrary  to  the  laws  or 
‘ usage  of  war,  to  demand  adequate  satisfaction  for 
‘ the  same,  and,  in  case  such  satisfaction  shall  not 
‘ be  given  in  a reasonable  or  limited  time,  or  shall 
‘ be  refused  or  evaded  under  any  pretence  what- 

* ever,  to  cause,  sui’able  retaliation  forthwith  to  be 
‘ made,  and  the  United  S'ates,  in  congress  as- 
‘ sembled,  will  support  them  in  such  measures.’ 

Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  solemnly  estab- 


the  children  whom  they  meet  in  their  incursions  ? lished,  at  that  early  date  of  our  history,  not  only 


Is  or  is  not  th.-t  the  universal  practice  ? Let  his 
tory  answer  the  question. 


i that  the  commanding  general,  but  eve"V  com- 
Should  we,  under  these  { mander  of  a separate  army,  was  vested  wifh  the 
circumstances,  have  acted  rightly,  to  i .ke  no  pre- i power  of  retaliation.  Mr.  J.  next  quoted  from 
caution,  but  fold  our  arms  in  listless  ap  . thy,  until  Lendrum’s  history  of  the  revolution  (p  ge  226) 


roused  by  the  Indian  yell  ? Our  predecessors  too 
well  knew  their  duty  to  do  that.  As  early  as  1787, 


the  correspondence,  in  the  commencement  of  the 
var,  between  general  Washington  and  the  British 


and  fart  he-  back  if  it  were  necesearv  to  trace,  general  Gage,  and  read  the  following  passage  of 
provisions  of  the  same  r.ature  as  those  now  existing,  j general  Washington's  letter  »o  general  Gage  at 


wer°  enacted  by  the  venerable  congress  of  the 
confederation.  By  various  statutes  the  same  pro. 1 
visions  had  been  continued  tc  the  present  day. 
The  statute  gave  to  the  president  a discretionary 
power  to  employ  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
a*  d to  call  forth  the  militia  to  repress  Indian 
hostility;  an  1 gave  it  to  him  properly,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  By  the  constitution, 
the  president  is  made  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army;  and  it  is  made  his  duty  to  take  care  that  the 
laws  are  executed,  to  suppress  insurrections  and 
repel  invasions:  and,  by  the  same  instrument,  it  is 
made  our  duty  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  be  employed  in  these  objects.  That 
power  has  been  exercised  in  the  manner  which 
will  be  shewn  by  the  law  of  the  United  States. 


Cambridge:  — August  11,  1775. 

‘The  obligations  arising  from  the  right  of  hu- 

* manity,  are  universally  binding,  except  in  the  case 
c of  retaliation. 

‘My  duty  now  makes  itnecessarv  to  apprise  vou, 
‘that,  for  the  future,  I shall  regulate  my  conduct 
‘ towards  those  gentlemen  of  your  army,  who  are, 

‘ or  may  be  in  our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule 

* you  may  observe  towards  those  of  ours,  who  may 
‘ be  in  your  custody. 

‘If  severity  and  hardship  mark  the  line  of  your 
‘conduct  (painful  a®  itmav  be  to  me)  your  prison- 
« ers  will  feel  its  effeicts;  but  if  kindness  and  hu- 
‘ manity  are  shewn  to  ours,  I shall,  with  pleasure, 

* consider  those  in  our  hands  only  as  unfortunate, 
i*  and  they  shall  receive  from  me  that  treatment  to 


[Mr.  J here  requested  the  clerk  to  read  the  statute  ( ‘ which  the  unfortunate  are  ever  entitled.* 


to  which  he  alludedjj  and  it  was  read  accordingly.] 
Now,  Mr.  J.  said,  he  thought  this  was  a declara- 
tion of  war  of  at  least  equal  dignity  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  savages  make  war  against  us,  and  to 
the  light  in  which  we  view  them.  We  <reat  them, 
it  is  true,  and  we  ought  to  treat  them,  v/itli  hu- 
manity; we  have  given  them  privileges  beyond  all 
other  nations — but  we  reserve  the  right  to  repel 
their  invasions,  and  to  put  to  death  murderers  and 
violators  of  our  peace,  whether  Indians  or  white 
men. 

Having  attempted  to  prove  that  gen.  Jackson 
was  correct  in  his  principle  of  public  law,  and 


Here,  said  Mr  J.  the  revolution  was  commenced 
with  the  assertion  of  the  principle,  and  terminated 
with  its  recognition.  It  was  solemnly  cofirmed  by 
the  illustrious  revolutionary  congress,  who  were 
afraid  that  the  act  of  mercy  in  regard  to  captain 
Asgill  might  be  presumed  to  disarm  their  com- 
manding generals  of  the  power  of  retaliation.  On 
this  subject,  having  shewn  that  the  power  had 
never  before  been  questioned,  but  from  the  earliest 
date  invariably  asserted,  it  was  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  more. 

Are  you  afraid,  said  Mr.  J.  of  your  military  com- 
manders ? Let  us  cease  to  aoooint  and  maintain 
, hem — let  us  fold  our  arms,  and  see  who  will  fight 
JIhe  following  was  the  part  of  the  act,  passed  iour  battles.  But  if  wTe  must  continhe  to  use  our 


Feb.  28,  1795,  which  was  read 

Sec.  1st.  That,  whenever  the  United  States  shall 
be  invaded,  or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion, 
from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
call  forth  such  number  of  the  militia  of  the  state  or 
states  most  convenient  to  the  place  of  danger  or 
scene  of  action,  as  he  may  judge  necessary  to  repel 
evich  invasion,  Sec. 


[muskets,  rifles  and  cannon  to  defend  ourselves  from 
violence,  the  power  of  directing  their  management 
must  be  trusted  somewhere.  If  general  Jackson 
be  unworthy  of  his  station,  it  is  in  our  power  to 
displace  him.  Have  -we  not  almost  omnipotent 
power  ? And  if  we  were  not  men  of  honor  ami 
integrity,  loving  wisdom,  virtue  and  our  country, 
might  we  not  abuse  power  and  prostrate  liberty  ? 
Take  from  the  general  the  power  of  immediately 
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heading  our  army  in  the  field,  and  it  must  be  re 
posed  somewhere  else.  When  at  war,  will  you 
‘attempt  in  person  to  lead  your  armies  to  battle  ? 
Or,  when  armies  are  contendi  >g  and  blood  is  flow 
ing,  are  our  generals  to  send  to  congress  to  knjpw 
whether  they  shall  exercise  the  power  of  retalia 
tion,  or  whether  they  shall  give  or  refuse  quarter  ? 
The  power  must  he  committed  to  the  commanders 
of  your  armies,  and  if  you  are  afraid  to  confide  it 
to  them,  you  can  have  no  army— fir  it  is  not  ex 
parted  that  we  are  to  march  fo  Mickasoky  or  to 
S iwany,  to  fi^ht  the  battles  of  our  country.  Othtr 
duties  are  assigned  to  us;  and  if  we  assume  those 
wnich  belong  to  other  depar  ments,  the  separation 
of  powers  in  our  government  is  a mere  nullity 

Gentlemen  dwelt  on  the  danger  of  acting  on  the 
principle  of  necessity  Mr.  J.  admitted  'it.  But 
was  necessity  alone  the  tyrant’s  plea— -or  was  it 
the  plea  of  the  good  man  as  well  as  the  tyrant  ? 
And  is  the  good  man  to  fold  his  arms  and  say, 
necessity  is  the  tyrant?*  ple.i;  and  1 will,  therefore, 
surrender  this  right  and  this  power  which  com- 
menced with  the  foundation  of  the  earth  and  is  as 
old  a?  time  itself  ? Mr.  J.  said,  he  was  the  advocate 
of  mercy,  not  of  cruelty;  but  it  was  of  a mercy 
compatible  with  justice,  and  not  that  mistaken 
clemency  which  is  in  itself  cruelty.  Justice  ought 
not  to  be  lo$t  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  mercy.  I 
it  is,  the  foundations  of  our  government  may  be 
overturned,  and  our  weakness  a d imbecility  will 
invite  that  fate  which  has  overtaken  the  nations 
that  have  passed  away.  L it,  said  he,  of  the  Cr  r 
the  Philips  and  the  Cromwells  alone  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  afraid?  "Let  us  rather  avoid  the  treat- 
ment of  an  ungrateful  cduntry  to  Be-is-rius — let 
gis  avoid  the  example  of  the  banishment  of  Aristides 
— let  us  rather  fear  to  take  from  our  ag^d  warrior 
the  only  recompense  he  asks  or  can  receive  A r Ms 
services— the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Is  there 
no  danger  of  thjp  ? Has  not  the  time  arrived,  in 
which  we  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  ? Joab, 
notwithstanding  his  fidelity  to  David,  was  slain  at 
the  horns  of  the  altar;  and  Saul  could  not  bear  to 
bear  the  praises  of  the  gallant  captain  who  had 
slain  Goliath.  1 am  equally  afraid,  with  the  spea- 
ker, of  the  ambition  of  a Caesar,  or  a Napoleon, 
should  such  arise,  but  I am  more  afraid  of  that 
sickliness  of  feeling  towards  convicted  incendiaries 
which  would  shew  itself  in  ingratitude  towards | 
him  who  has  risked  his  all  |n  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  has  done  for  it  so  much.  What 
reward  does  this  gallant  captain  ask  of  his  coun- 
try ? Roes  he  desire  wealth  ? No;  he  fought  for 
glory,  for  liberty,  for  his  country:  he  expected  at 
least  her  gratitude— and  now  it  was  proposed  to 
hold  Kim  up,  as  an  example  to  all  mankind,  of  the 
danger  of  incurring  responsibility  in  the  service 
of  the  nation. 

Mr.  J.  then  proceeded  to  remark  on  the  case  of 
major  Andre,  which  was  a strong  example  of  mill 
tary  execution  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties:  ma- 
jor A-  having  come  in  with  a flag,  k c.  and  the 
treason  pf  Arnold  only  involving  hirn  in  guilt  — 
What  was  the  fate  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished 
young  man  ?.  And  who  was  the  individual  who 
brought  him  to  the  bar  of  justice,  and  rigorously  i 
executed  on  him  the  sentence  of  a court  martial  ?j 
What  was  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  the! 
board  of  fourteen  general  officers,  who  condemned 
him  to  death  ? It  was  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and 
upon  the  magnanimous,  open  and  honorable  con- 
fession of  the  prisoner  himself,  that  he  was  con- 
demned. It  was  no  reason  why  we  should  divest  | 
ourselves  of  this  right,  that  it  was  not  recognised  ; 


by  statute  What  was  admitted  public  law,  what 
was  indeed  the  common  law  of  the  world,  could 
gain  no  strength  by  being  embodied  in  the 
technical  phrases  of  statute  law.  The  principle  is 
universal,  that,  in  figh  ing  against  savages,  you 
may  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  put 
any  individual  of  them  to  death.  On  the  ground 
of  reprisal  the  same  right  exis  s.  On  this  point, 
Mr.  J quoted  the  following  passages  from  Vattel, 
page  24,  sec.  I4. 

“There  is,  however,  one  case  in  which  we  may 
‘ refuse  to  spare  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  has  sur- 
rendered: it  is  when  the  enemy  bus  been  guilty 
‘of  some  enormous  breach  of  the  laws  of  nations, 

‘ and  particularly  when  he  has  violated  the  laws  of 
‘ war.” 

“When  we  are  at  war  with  a s wage  nation,  who 
‘ observe  no  rules,  and  never  give  quarter,  we  may 
‘punish  them  in  the  persons  of  any  of  their  peo- 
‘ pie  whom  we  take,  ( hese  belonging  to  the  num° 

4 her  of  the' guilty)  and.  by  this  rigorous  proceed- 
‘ ing,  endeavor  to  force  therp  to  respect  the  law  of 
‘ humanity.” 

“If  the  hostile  general  has,  without  any  justrea- 
‘ son,  caused  some  prisoners  to  be  hanged,  we 
‘ hang  an  equal  number  of  his  people.”  Id.  sec. 
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“In  time  of  war,  a prisoner  of  war  may  some- 
‘ times  be  put  *0  death,  in  order  to  punish  a nation 
* that  has  violated  the  laws  of  war.”  Martens,  page 
268,  sec  3. 

“I.  is  lawful  for  a general  to  put  prisoners  to 
‘death;  1st.  wfien  sparing  their  lives  would  be 
‘ inconsistent  With  his  own  safety;  2d.  in  cases 
‘ where  he  has  the  right  to  exercise  the  talio,  or  to, 
‘ make  reprisals;  3d.  when  the  crime  committed 
‘ by  those  who  f 11  into  his  hands  justifies  the  tak- 
‘ ing  of  their  lives.”  Id.  page  283,  sec.  4. 

Notwithstanding  the  difte  ence  of  opinion  which 
was  here  entertained,  Mr.  J said,  it  was  fortunate 
for  general  Jackson,  the  evening  of  whose  life 
would  be  che^r^d  by  the  recollection  of  the  plaudits 
of  a grateful  people,  and  a consciousness  of  his 
own  services,  that  he  did  not  violate,  in  this  case, 
die  rights  of  captives,  nor  inflict  punishment  on 
innocent  men,  but  on  the  most  guilty  of  the  guilty. 
W*  erever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
clemency  may  become  a duty.  But  here  clemency 
had  no  cyiim  to  interpose.  There  could  be.-  no 
harshness  or  severity  in  putting  to  death  two  in- 
cendiaries, when  the  res-,  of  their  confederates  and 
deluded  followers  were  suffered  to  roam  at  large. 
Instead  of  bestowing  our  commiseration  on  the 
guilty,  who  suffered  death  for  their  crimes,  said 
Mr.  J.  we  should  open  our  bosoms  to  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  our  own  country,  and  thank  Heaven  they 
have  been  staunched  by  the  vigorous  arm  of  an 
energetic  commander. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  putting  these  men  to  death, 
mr.  J.  said  he  thought,  when  he  said  there  was  not 
a shew  of  necessity  for  it,  we  ought  to  hear  what 
gen.  Jackson  himself  had  to  say  on  that  subject.  It 
would  be  seen,  that  he  had  connected  the  capture 
of  these  two  men  with  his  ability  to  return  home; 
that  it  was  this  fcircum stance  which  he  considered 
as  putting  a period  to  the  war,  they  being  the  pro- 
moters of  it,  &c.  Mr.  J then  read  the  following  pas- 
sages from  gen.  Jackson’s  letters: 

“These  individuals,  (Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister) 
were  tried  under  my  orders,  by  a special  court  of 
select  officers;  legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this 
savage  and  negro  war;  legally  condemned;  and  most 
justly  punished  for  their  iniquities.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  court-martial  in  the  case,  with  the  vo- 
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lum  of  testimony,  justifying  their  condemn ihon, 
present  scenes  of  wickedness,  corruption,  and  bar- 
b.t:itv,at  which  the  heart  sickens.” 

“I  hope  the  execution  of  these  two  unprincipled 
villains  will  prove  an  iwful  example  to  the  world, 
an  1 convince  me  government  of  Great -Britain,  as 
well  as  her  subjects,  that  certain,  if  slow,  retribu- 
tion iwaits  those  unchristian  wretches,  who,  by 
false  promises,  delude  and  incite  an  Indian  tribe  to 
all  the  horrid  deeds  of  savage  war.” 

“So  long  as  the  Indians,  within  the  territory  of 
Spain,  are  exposed  to  the  delusions  of  false  pro- 
phets, md  poison  of  foreign  intrigue;  so  long  as  they 
can  receive  ammunition,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  from 
pretended  traders  and  Spanish  commandants,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  restrain  their  outrages.” 

Mr.  J.  asked,  whether  this  reasoning  was  fake  or 
correct;  whether  it  was  founded  on  matter  of  tact, 
or  on  what  was  not  fact?  If  it  was  true,  he  should 
like  to  hear  gentlemen  answer  it.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  Indians  were  left  in  their  own  countiy,  and,  if 
proper  precaution  was  not  taken,  the  same  scenes 
as  had  already  been  exhiDited  would  be  acted  over 
again.  Gen.  Jackson  at  one  time  thought  the  war 
wis  at  an  end,  and  that  he  might  go  home.  But  he 
found  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Appalaclncola;  and, 
after  he  got  into  it,  he  was  obliged  to  take  Pensa- 
cola before  he  could  conclude  the  war. 

In  regai  d to  the  origin  of  the  war,  was  i , indeed, 
as  had  been  said,  a contest  for  a hunting  ground 
and  a few  cattle?  It  was  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land.  It  was  not  a common  In- 
dian war,  in  which  we  could  have  dispensed  with 
rigorous  proceedings.  One  of  two  alternatives 
we  were  obi  ged  to  take;  either  to  admit  that  we 
had  mad'e  a treaty  with  the  savages  which  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  country,  and  cede  back  to  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres 
of  land  which  the  people  of  Georgia  are  now  prepar- 
ing to  occupy  and  cultivate;  or  to  hold  on  to  it,  and 
put  down  the  Indian  war  by  force.  This  was  not 
a common  petty  larceny  war,  in  which  a few  indivi- 
duals were  murdered;  but  it  was  a solemn  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  mr. 
Arbuthnot  was  the  author  of  it.  Mr  J.  here  quo- 
ted Arouthnot’s  letter  to  gen.  Mitchell,  Indian  agent, 
in  winch  he  says:  “Sir,  King  Hatchy,  the  head  chief 
of  the  Lower  Creek  nation,  has  called  on  me  to  re- 
quest I would  represent  to  you  the  cruel  and  op- 
pressive conduct  of  the  American  people  living  on 
the  borders  of  the  Indian  nation,  &c.  But,  far  from 
any  stop  being  put  to  their  inroads  and  encroach- 
ments, they  are  pouring  in  by  hundreds  at  a time. 
Thus  the  Indians  have  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  to  defend  their  homes  from  a set  of  lawless 
invaders,  8cc.  In  talcing  this  liberty  of  addressing 
you,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Indians,  be- 
lieve me,  I have  no  wish  but  to  see  an  end  put  to 
a war,  which,  if  persisted  in,  l foresee  must  eventu- 
ally be  their  ruin;  and,  as  they  were  not  the  ag 
gressors,  if,  in  the  height  of  their  rage,  tny  com- 
mitted any  excesses,  that  you  will  overlook  them, 
as  the  just  ebullitions  of  an  indignant  spirit  against 
. an  invading  foe.” 

Sir,  when  this  letter  was  written,  lieut.  Scott  and 
his  detachment  had  been  destroyed,  the  women 
butchered,  and  the  children’s  brains  dashed  out  a- 
gainst  the  side  of  the  boat.  These  were  what  lie 
calls  he  jnsi  ebullitions  of  an  indignant  spirit!  Who 
would  pronounce  innocent  the  man  who  made  this 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy!  Did  Arbuthnot 
supply  the  Indians  with  intelligence?  Was  ne  at  Fort 
'St  Marks,  identified  with  the  Spanish  commander! 


Did  not  the  commandant  of  St.  M arks  make  con' 
tractswi  h the  Indians  to  go  and  steal  cattle  from  the 
Georgians?  Let  documents  answer  these  questior*. 
D'd  the  twelve  chiefs  say,  in  their  let  .er  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  B .harms,  that  they  had  consulted  the 
comm  <ndant  o<  St.  Marks;  and  did  not  the  comman- 
dant himself,  approving  that  letter,  sanction  the 
call  upon  the  British  for  aid  to  fight  against  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States-*  Under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  were  we  prepared  to  recede  fif- 
teen millions  of  acres  of  countiy  conquered  from 
a foe  w&o  h id,  without  provocation,  assailed  our 
frontier  and  deluged  our  country  with  blood,  at  a 
moment  when  we  were  engaged  with  a powerful  fo- 
reign enem\  ? Surely  not.  Mr  J.  said  he  defied  any 
g-enileman  to  prove  a single  instance,  e^ept  b\  the 
asseverations  of  t lie  Indians  themselves,  in  which 
our  people  had  plundered  or  murdered  any  of  the 
Indians  without  our  having  endeavored  to  detect 
and  punish  them.  He  defied  them  to  prove  any  act 
of  aggression  on  them,  except  those  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  our  territory,  which  we  conquer- 
ed, and  which  was  ceded  toth<-  United  States;  and 
over  which,  therefore,  the  Indians  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. If,  by  the  treaty  o>'  Ghent,  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  recede  the  land  to  them,  there  would  have 
been  some  sort  of  apology  for  their  murdering  our 
citizens,  as  trespassers,  &c.  But,  as  it  was,  no  such 
plea  could  be  set  up,  and  gentlemen  knew  it — and 
thr  Indians  knew  it  too. 

With  respect  o the  taking  of  Pensacola,  the  last 
point  in  order,  Mr.  J.  said  he  had  been  gratified  to 
find  that,  whilst  general  J ickson  was  said  to  have 
violated  his  duty  (though  previous  or  subsequent 
orders  sanctioned  all  he  had  done)  there  was  a free 
admission,  on  all  hands,  that  we  owed  nothing  to 
Spain,  nm withstanding  this  very  violent  aggression 
and  hostility  committed  on  h r territory.  Why 
this,  Mr.  J said,  was  giving  up  the  question;  that 
being  the  ground  on  which  he  acted,  and  on  which 
justification  was  plead  by  the  administration  and 
by  himself.  Was  there  no  possible  case,  mr.  J. 
asked,  in  which  a general  ought  to  act  for  himself? 
Ifhe  had  returned  home  without  having  visited 
Pensacola,  after  what  had  passed,  he  would  have 
made  a cowardly  retreat;  which  is  not  his  habit — 
for  victory  never  failed  to  follow  his  arms.  What 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Pensacola? 
He  had  refused  a passage  up  the  Escambia  of  the 
vessels  carrying  provisions  for  the  support  of  our 
troops  on  the  territory  of  Spain,  where  they  were 
found,  because  Spain  either  had  not  the  power  or 
had  not  the  will  to  maintain  for  her  territory  the 
character  of  neutrality — and  where  they  were,  fur- 
ther, under  the  positive  orders  to  go.  Was  this 
all,  said  mr.  J.  that  the  governor  of  Pensacola  did? 
No:  he  threatens  to  drive  our  forces  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  from — where?  Where  the  pursuit  of 
the  Seminole  Indians,  and  the  orders  of  the  execu- 
tive, had  carried  them.  Of  the  orders  to  go  there, 
we  were  apprized  at  the  last  session,  and  no  excep- 
tion was  taken  to  them.  What  was  the  basis  of 
the  permission  lo  our  commander  to  enter  the 
Spanish  territory?  Hid  he  not  demanded  the  mur- 
derers? Was  an  ideal  line  of  the  31st  degree  of 
latitude  to  arrest  our  progress  in  pursuit  of  them? 
General  Jackson  was  in  ^he  performance  of  his  duty 
when  the  challenge  was  given  to  him  by  t he  com- 
mandant of  Pensacola,  and  the  enemy  in  free  and 
constant  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  fort,  as 
the  documents  establish.  Some  had  called  Hamblv 
a miscreant;  but  mr.  J.  said,  the  testimony  con 
tained  in  the  papers  before  the  house  v as  favora- 
ble to  him.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  ipr  two 
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years  endeavoring  to  bring  the  Indians  into  friend- 
ship wilh  the  United  States,  as  they  themselves 
said;  but  they  preferred  to  “stick  close  to  their  old 
friends,  the  B'  ltish.”  The  Indians  had  undoubted- 
ly free  intercourse  with  Pensacola.  How  often, 
said  Mr.  J.  has  it  been  proclaimed  on  this  floor 
that  Spain  has  forfeited  her  neutral  character  and 
prostrated  her  sovereignty!  The  principle  of  self- 
defence,  as  a rule  of  conduct  for  nations,  came  from 
the  tomb — it  sprung  from  the  ashes  of  those  who 
had  written  on  public  law  centuries  go.  The  sa- 
vages being  constantly  nursed  and  supplied  at  Pen 
sacola,  during  their  hostility  with  us,  it  would,  af- 
ter the  threat  of  the  commandant,  have  been  a dis- 
grace for  gen.  J ickson  to  have  waited  for  orders 
from  his  government.  He  did  not  wait:  it  was  true, 
as  my  colleague  says,  he  came,  he  saw,  he  conquer- 
ed. I thank  mv  God  he  did,  and  hat  the  executive 
has  not  censured  him  for  so  doing.  The  nation 
will  not,  and  I hope  this  committee  will  not,  con- 
demn him  for  it.  If  we  go  to  war,  we  must  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  belligerents,  and  the  powers  of 
sovereignty.  If  we  are  never  to  go  to  war,  but  suf- 
fer inroads  to  be  made  on  our  borders;  if  we  are  to 
invite  the  Goths  and  Vandals  to  come  and  take  our 
country  by  the  weakness  and  imbecility  with  which 
our  government  is  administered,  then  sir,  and  then, 
only,  let  us  pronounce  censure  on  general  Jackson 
and  on  the  executive. 

What,  mr.  J.  asked,  would  be  the  consequence 
pf  an  admission,  by  this  house,  of  the  truth  of  the 
imputations  which  had  been  cast  on  gen.  .Tack- 
son?  There  will  be  an  obligation  incurred  to  Spain, 
to  indemnify  her  for  injury  sustained;  on  our  re- 
fusal to  do  which,  she  would  be  authorized,  if 
able,  to  take  compensation  from  us.  The  post  is 
surrendered,  it  is  true,  by  the  executive,  but  it  is 
with  the  condition  of  a force  being  put  there,  ade- 
quate to  maintain  the  authority  of  Spain.  If  gen 
J ickson  be  pronounced  an  aggressor,  said  7*Jr  J. 
you  must  agree  to  punish  him,  and  indemnify  Spain. 
And  what  punishment  will  you  inflict,  to  gratify 
the  nice  feelings  of  old  Spain?  Are  you  prepared, 
when  you  find  the  Spanish  authorities  identified 
with  your  savage  enemy,  and  your  general  is  order- 
ed by  these  authorities  to  march  from  where  the  or- 
ders of  his  government  had  placed  him— will  you, 
under  such  circumstances,  bring  censure  and  sor- 
row for  his  punishing  this  contempt,  on  the  grey 
hairs  of  him,  whose  hand  never  faltered  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty  to  his  country.  You  knew  his  cha- 
racter, sir,  when  you  sent  him  there,  and  knew  he 
would  finish  what  he  begun.  Suppose  he  had  dis- 
banded his  men  at  St.  Marks,  and  a handful  of 
Spaniards  had  put  him  to  flight — what  then  should 
we  have  heard,  in  a voice  of  thunder,  reyerbrating 
from  all  sides  of  the  house?  Sir,  such  denunciation 
would  have  ensued  from  every  part  of  the  nation, 
that  Jackson  must  have  sunk  under  it.  But  victo- 
ry he  has  achieved:  lie  has  put  an  end  to  an  un- 
provoked war.  Did  I say  he  had  put  an  end  to  it? 
Yes,  as  far  as  any  human  could.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment I have  received  information  from  a friend  at 
St.  Marks,  that,  the  moment  the  Indians  under- 
stood that  Florida  was  to  return  to  the  possession 
of  Spain,  they  ceased  to  come  in,  and  were  rallying 
their  forces  again,  king  Haijo  at  their  head. 

I am  not  willing,  said  Mr.  J.  to  give  up  the  land 
ceded  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  because 
it  secures  the  settlement  of  our  frontier.  And  if 
you  offer  me  the  alternative  of  war,  I will  take  it  in 
preference.  I feel,  sir,  as  little  war  like,  a5  any  in- 
dividual on  earth:  I feel  as  if  I never  again  wished 
to  hear  the  drum  or  trumpet’s  sound;  I wish  that  the 


halcyon  days  of  peace  could  last,  until  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things— but,  when  the  bayonet  is  at 
our  breast,  and  we  are  called  on  to  arrest  the  rava- 
ges of  a savage  foe,  I will  take  up  the  hatchet,  and 
wield  it  against  them.  I will  meet  the  foe,  and  iet 
no  false  feeling  of  mercy  in  my  bosom  extinguish 
the  obligations  of  duty  to  my  country.  This  is  the 
situation  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  what  punishment  will 
you  inflict  on  him?  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  stand 
in  need  of  the  arm  of  such  a man  again? — a man, 
sir,  little  understood — violent  perhaps,  in  his  enmi- 
ties, and  equally  ardent  in  his  friendships — but  who, 
as  an  officer,  is  vested  with  all  the  energies  of  a 
Caesar,  or  a Napoleon,  m king  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  his  materials— who  meets  with  equal 
courage  and  conduct  the  Indians,  or  the  Invincibles 
of  Wellington.  Though  he  is  thought  a desperate 
character,  said  Mr.  J.  look  at  the  deliberation  with 
which  he  has  acted,  and  see  whether  he  has  not,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  military  duties,  maintained  his 
character  as  a great  man  and  as  an  officer? 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  Copenhagen,  if  the 
fact  had  been  true,  instead  of  being  supposed,  that 
the  question  had  been  presented.  Shall  France 
or  England  have  the  Danish  navy?  would  infamy 
have  attached,  as  it  has  done  to  that  transaction? 
Certainly  not.  In  the  case  of  St.  Marks,  Mr  J.  said, 
that  post  was  virtually  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 
In  regard  to  Pensacola,  every  evidence  had  been 
given  of  hostility  to  us,  and  co-operation  with  our 
enemy.  There  was  in  both  cases  sufficient  justifi- 
cation. 

As  to  the  case  of  the  Kentuckian,  referred  to  by 
his  colleague,  as  having  been  generally  execrated 
for  killing  an  Indian  in  cold  blood,  it  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  present  question.  It  was  the 
case  of  an  unauthorized  individual  killing  a captive. 
The  act  proved  him  a coward;  and  it  would  he  a 
monstrous  doctrine  that  would  make  every  indivi- 
dual an  arbiter  on  the  subject  of  retaliation.  If  the 
commanding  officer  had  done  the  same  act  which 
was  done  by  the  individual,  although  a proper  policy 
might  not  have  been  pursued,  public  execration 
would  not  have  followed  the  act. 

Mr.  J.  here  concluded  his  observations,  by  return- 
ing his  thanks  to  the  committee  for  the  attention 
which  had  been  paid  to  his  rem  -rks,  and  expressing 
his  regret  at  having  been  obliged  to  trespass  on  their 
time  so  long. 

January  21— Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  (of  Virginia,) 
addressed  the  chair.  I promised,  said  he,  when 
the  House  received  the  report  of  the  military  com- 
mittee, that  I would,  when  the  time  for  discussing 
it.  arrived,  attempt  to  shew,  that  all  the  proceedings 
of  General  Jackson,  in  prosecuting  the  Seminole 
war,  were  justified  by  the  law  of  nations.  I will 
proceed  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

In  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  armed  force 
of  the  United  States  in  Florida,  I propose  to  make 
these  enquiries:  1.  Have  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  been  transcended?  2.  Have  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President  been  exceeded?  3.  Has  Gen- 
eral Jackson  transcended  his  powers,  or  violated 
the  laws  of  nations? 

I proceed  with  the  first  inquiry:  Have  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  been  transcended? 

The  law  of  nat  ions,  like  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  is  founded  on  reason  and  usage.  To  prove 
that  it  is  reasonable  that  a nation  should  possess  a 
certain  right,  is  to  prove  that  it  does  possess  that 
right:  unless  it  is  shewn  that  the  custom  and  usage 
of  nations  is  otherwise.  We  find  those  customs 
and  usages  in  treaties  compiled  by  writers  on  lire 
law  of  nations. 
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The  right  of  security,  or  of  self  preservation,  is  r ing  shaking  off  the  authority  of  Spain,  make  war 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  most  unquestiona-  on  the  Brazilians,  the  latter  would  seem  to  have 
ble  rights  of  nations.  A nation  has  a right  not  to  an  undoubted  right  to  invade  tliem  without  going 
suffer  any  other  to  obstruct  its  preservation.  This  , to  war  with  Spain.  Should  Mexico  set  at  nought 
is  one  of  those  rights  called  perfect  rights.  The  the  Spanish  government,  and  make  war  against  the 
definition  of  a perfect  right  is,  that  it  may  be  assert- | United  States,  the  latter  would  have  a right  to  in- 
ed  by  force.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  gov- 1 vade  Mexico,  without  declaring  war  against  Spain, 
ernment  to  preserve  the  people.  “The  safety  of  So,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  Spain  being  un- 
the  people  is  the  first  law.  And  we  have  a right  able  to  restrain  the  savages  of  Florida,  has  no  right 
to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  the  disciiarge  of  our  j to  complain  that  the  Uni'ed  States  have  entered 

that  country  to  restrain  them. 

The  law  of  nations  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  in 
municipal  law.  I may  pursue  and  destroy  on  your 
land  a noxious  animal  which  1 have  started  on  my 
is  not  to  be- 'own.  If  your  house  adjacent  to  mine  is  on  fire,  I 
may  enter  on  your  premises,  and  pull  it  down,  for 
the  preservation  of  mine.  Where  the  reason  is  the 
same  the  law  Is  the  same. 

Sucli  being  the  right  of  the  United  States,  by  the 


duties. 

We  have  a right,  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  destroy 
hostile  savages  residing  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  a neighbouring  power,  but  not  amenable  to  the 
civil  laws.  A neighbouring  territory  is  not  to  be- 
come a safe  asylum  for  banditti,  who  carry  on  a- 
gainst  us  predatory  and  murderous  hostilities.  You 
may  not  pursue  a fugitive  from  justice  on  the  terri- 
tory of  a neighbouring  nation:  there  is  no  necessity 
to  authorize  you  to  do  so.  But,  if  you  cannot  oth  law  of  nations,  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  what  effect 
erwise  deliver  yourself  from  an  imminent  danger,  on  those  rights  has  been  produced  by  the  treaty  be- 
you  may  enter  the  territory  of  a neighbouring  pow-  tween  the  United  States  and  Spain.  By  that  treaty 
er.  (a)  In  short,  the  government,  being  bound  to  j both  parties  bind  themselves  “expressly  to  restrain 
preserve  the  people,  has  a right  to  all  the  means  ne- 1 by  force  all  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  11a- 
cessary  to  preserve  the  people,  whatever  they  may  | tions  within  their  boundary;  so  that  Spain  will  not 


be.  Nothing  can  dispense  with  the  obligation,  ano 
nothing  can  destroy  the  right  to  the  means. 

The  right  of  necessity,  and  the  right  of  self-de- 


suffer her  Indians  to  attack  the  United  States.”  ( ~dj 
Spain,  then,  is  bound  to  restrain  her  savage  sub- 
jects, and  is  liable  to  pay  all  damages  that  may  be 


fence,  are  paramount  to  all  other  rights  claimed  un-  sustained  by  her  failure;  and  should  she  fail,  from 
der  the  law  of  nations.  The  inviolability  of  ambas-  inability  to  suppress  them,  she  is  still  bound  to  use 
sadors,  and  even  the  inviolability  of  crowned  heads,  | all  the  means  in  her  power,  and  to  furnish  all  the 
must  yield  to  the  security  of  nations.  i aid  in  her  power,  for  that  purpose.  The  engage  - 

Thus,  a conspiracy  having  been  formed  in  1717,  |ments  of  a treaty  impose  a perfect  obligation,  and 
in  England,  contrived  by  the  Swedish  ambassador,  [give  a perfect  right;  a right  which  may,  if  necessa- 
to  invade  the  country  and  dethrone  the  king,  the  ry,  be  asserted  by  force,  (ej  Spain  then  agrees  and 


ambassador  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seized;  (&) 
the  other  foreign  ministers  expressed  their  satistac 
tion,  except  the  ambassador  from  Spain,  who  ob 
served  he  was  sorry  no  other  way  could  be  fallen  on 


is  bound  that  the  Indians  shall  be  suppressed,  and 
the  United  States  have  a right  that  the  Indians  shall 
be  suppressed.  It  is  preposterous  to  contend  that 
because  Spain  is  unable  to  restrain  the  hostilities 


for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  i of  her  Indians,  that  therefore  they  are  to  remain 
assigned  a satisfactory  reason  for  adopting  the  mea- 1 unrestrained,  when  Spain  has  agreed  that  they  shall 
sure;  there  was  no  other  way  of  preserving  the  j be  restrained,  and  the  United  States  have  a right- 
peace  of  the  kingdom;  therefore,  the  measure  was  that  they  shall  be  restrained.  The  consequence  of 
necessary  for  seif-preservation,  and  consequently  the  inability  of  Spain  is,  that  the  United  States  may 
lawful.  use  force  in  restraining  the  Indians  of  Spain;  and 

The  Speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  has  questioned  the  right  have  a right  to  all  the  means  of  effecting  that  object 


of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  country  of  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  to  suppress  them,  and  put  an 
end  to  their  hostile  incursions.  It  is  a strange  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  no  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  hos- 
tilities of  a subject  savage  community,  whose  coun- 
try lies  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a power  with 
which  we  are  at  peace,  but  by  declaring  war  against 
that  power.  The  law  of  nations  allows  you  to  enter 
the  territory  of  a neutral  power  in  quest  of  an  en- 
emy.f  cj  It  is  even  still  more  reasonable  that  you 
should  possess  the  right,  when  the  territory  claim- 
ed by  the  neutral  power  is,  in  fact,  the  country,  the 
residence,  of  your  savage  enemy,  where  alone  ef- 
fectual hostilities  can  be  carried  on  against  him. 

The  right  of  a sovereign  power  to  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction within  a territory,  is  founded  on  the  en- 
gagement to  govern  the  inhabitants,  and  restrain 
them  from  injuring  other  nations.  When  the  go- 
vernment is  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the  inhabi- 


that  Spain  can  furnish.  When  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  Spain  devolves  on  the  United  States, 
they  have  a right  to  the  means  of  performing  those 
duties.  Therefore,  it  the  possession  of  the  forts  in 
Florida  is  necessary  to  the  suppression  and  restraint 
of  those  savages,  the  United  States  have  a right  to 
the  possession  of  them. 

The  law  of  nations  also  recognizes  the  right,  ari- 
sing from  necessity,  of  seizing  a place  of  strength 
belonging  to  a neutral  power,  and  putting  a garri 
son  into  it,  either  for  defending  itself  against  an 
enemy,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  in  his 
designs  of  seizing  this  place,  when  the  neutral  go- 
vernment is  not  able  to  defend  it.  (fj  The  treaty 
with  Spain  certainly  neither  diminishes  or  weakens 
the  rights  of  the  United  States.  It  increases  and 
strengthens  them.  The  object  of  the  article  under 
consideration  is  the  suppression  of  the  hostile  sa- 
vages. This  object  is  to  be,  and  must  he,  effected. 


tants  from  injuring  other  nations,  they  have  an  un-jThe  two  nations  have  agreed  and  bound  themselves 


doubted  right  to  attack  such  inhabitants,  and  sup- 
press them,  without  going  to  war  with  that  power 
which  has  become  too  feeble  to  restrain  them. — 
Should  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  Banda  Oriental,  hav- 


(«)  Vattel,  p.  167. 

\b)  Ward’s  Law  of  Nations,  2 vol.  303. 
(~c J Vattel,  3 IS. 


that  it  shall  be  effected;  and  that  agreement  is  as  to 
them  a written  law  of  nations. 

Our  right  being  established,  and  the  incapacity 
of  Spain  to  fulfil  her  obligation  notorious;  the  law 


fdj  2d  vol.  laws,  266, 
fej  Vattel,  182. 

C fj  Vattel,  315 . 
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of  nations  allowed  the  United  Slates,  wnen  they 
could  not  obtain  due  satisfaction  by  amicable  means, 
or  foresaw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  Wy  such 
means,  to  have  recourse  to  forcible  means  in  pur- 
suit  of  their  riglits.f J Indeed,  the  right  claimed 
by  the  United  States  was  of  such  a nature  that  a 
specific  performance  o^  ihe  agreement  to  suppress 
the  hostilities  of  the  savages  was  indispensable.  It 
that  could  not  be  performed  by  Spain,  it  must  be 
performed  by  the  United  Stales,  who  would  then 
be  entitled  10  demand  of  s> pa  in  satisfaction  for  her 
failure  to  perform  her  engagements. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  had  a right  to  enter 
Florida  in  pursuit  of  the  Seminole  savages;  to  pos- 
sess the  means  necessary  to  restrain  them;  and  to 
»es train  them. 

The  next  inquiry  that  I propose  to  make  is,  Have 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  president  been  exceed- 
ed? 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  was  of 
opinion  that  there  should  have  been  » declaration 
of  war  against  the  Semmoles.  He  says,  ‘‘the  war- 
declaring  power  has  been  snatched  from  congress.” 
Let  me  here  remark,  that  l think  this  objection 
would  have  come  better  from  any  other  quarter 
than  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  the  safety  of 
whose  people  this  war  has  been  commenced  and 
prosecuted.  I would  also  remark,  that  this  objec- 
tion would  have  come  better  from  any  other  gen- 
tleman than  him  who  made  it;  yet  no  doubt  he 
makes  it  in  obedience  to  what  he  now  deems  his 

^ 0yi  examining  the  journals  of  the  last  session,  I 
find,  on  the  third  of  April,  this  entry:  “On  motion 
of  mr.  Cobb,  resolved,  that  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  militia  now  in 
service,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war  now  prose- 
cuting against  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians.” 
Tins  was  ten  days  after  the  president  had  informed 
the  house  that  the  army  was  authorized  to  enter 
Florida.— An  acknowledgment  that  war  exists,  is 
a declaration  of  war.(/i)  It  then  appears,  that  at 
least  the  gentleman  and  this  house  have  declared 
the  war.  Another  proof  that  the  war  was  author 
ized  by  congress,  is  found  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  pay  of  militia  employed  therein.  A third  piece 
of  evidence,  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
gentleman,  is  an  act  passed  in  pursuance  of  his  re- 
solution, which  recognizes  “the  war  against  the 
Seminole  tribe  of  Indians,”  and  is  a complete  de- 
claration of  war  by  congress,  (i) 

Hut  all  this  was  unnecessary  to  enable  the  presi- 
dent to  make  war  against  the  Seminoles;  for  a de- 
fensive war  need  not  be  declared;  the  state  of  war 
being  sufficiently  determined  by  the  open  liostili 
ties  of  the  enemy .Q J Our  war  against  the  Indians 
is  defensive,  aiUiougn  carried  on  in  their  country, 
because  we  suffered  the  first  act  of  violence.  CkJ 
Should  Spain  commence  war  against  us  after  the 
rising  of  congress,  no  doubt  the  president,  with  his 
fleets  and  armies,  would  be  authorized  to  fight,  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  congress,  and  to  continue  fight* 
jmr,  whether  the  war  was  ever  declared  or  not. 
And  we  hare  given  to  the  president  a continuing 
authority  to  repel  invasions  by  the  Indian  tribes. (Lj 

(sJ  Martens,  265,  268~ 

x k ) 4th  vol.  laws,  835. 

(j)  Acts  first  session,  fifteenth  congress,  p.  94. 
fjj  Vattel,  293. 

fkj  Martens,  273. 

Cl J 2d  vol.  laws,  479. 


The  acts  of  congress  under  which  the  president 
Washington  ordered  the  generals  St.  Ciair  and 
Wayne  to  invade  tiie  Indian  country,  merely  au- 
thorized him  to  call  out  the  mditia  to  aid  in  pro- 
tecting the  frontiers  from  the  hostile  invasions  of 
cue  Indians.^ in J The  attack  by  the  Indians  of 
Florida  being  an  invasion,  the  president  was  auilior- 
ized  to  repel  it,  and  in  repelling  to  pursue  and  ef- 
fectually to  suppress  the  invaders. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  as  some  seem  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  president  cannot  declare  war,  that 
he  can  do  nothing  for  the  protection  of  the  nation, 
and  the  assertion  of  its  rights.  Tue  power  to  de- 
clare war,  is  a power  to  announce  regular  war,  or 
war  in  form,  against  another  power.  But  it  never 
was  intended,  by  reserving  this  power  to  congress, 
to  take  from  the  president  the  power  to  do  any  act 
necessary  to  preserve  the  nation’s  rights,  and  which 
dues  not  put  the  nation  into  a state  of  war  with 
anotner  power.  If  congress,  in  addition  to  the  pow- 
er of  declaring  war,  assume  to  themselves  the  pow- 
er of  directing  every  movement  of  the  public  force 
that  may  touch  a neutral;  or  that  may  be  made  for 
preserving  the  national  rights;  or  executing  the  laws 
and  treaties;  they  will  assume  powers  given  to  the 
president  by  the  constitution.  A declaration  of 
war  against  savages  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
would  be  highly  impolitic  It  would  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independence;  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  may  engage  in  war  in  form;  that 
the  usages  of  such  a war  apply  to  hostilities  with 
them;  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  treatment  of 
lawful  enemies.  I contend  that  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a war  in  form  between  this  nation  and 
a tribe  of  American  sav  ages.  A war  waged  by  Ind- 
ians against  the  United  States  can  have  no  lawful 
object.  The  only  object  of  such  a war  must  be 
plunder,  massacre,  destruction,  and  revenge.  And 
incursions  committed  without  lawful  authority,  or 
apparent  cause,  and  only  for  havoc  and  pill  -ge,  can 
be  productive  of  no  lawful  effect.  A nation  attack- 
ed by  such  enemies  is  under  no  obligation  to  treat 
them  as  lawful  enemies.  They  may  be  hanged  as 
roobers  CnJ  or  band.tti. 

If  the  president  has  a right  to  repel  an  Indian  in- 
vasion without  a declaration  of  war,  as  1 have  con- 
tended, then  lie  may  lawfully  liter  even  a neutral  ter- 
ritory m pursuit  of  the  enemy  without  making  war 
against  that  neutral  power;  and  consequently  with- 
out war  having  been  declared  against  such  power; 
If  the  United  States  have  a right  to  enter  the  ter- 
ritory of  Spain,  there  to  suppress  the  Seminoles,  is 
I have  contended,  then  the  president  m^y  assert 
that  right:  for  the  act  being  no  act  of  war  against 
Spam,  x declaration  ol  war  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
cede or  authorize  its  performance.  The  exercise  of 
a right  is  neither  w ir  nor  cause  of  war;  nor  do<  s 
the  violence  which  opposition  may  render  necessa- 
ry, make  it  war.  We  may  enter  a neutral  territory, 
to  attack  an  enemy;  we  may  seize  a neutral  place, 
to  anticipate  an  enemy;  w . may  pass  by  force,  wnen 
necessary,  through  neutral  territory;  yet  the  pi  ce 
or  territory  is  still  considered  neutral;  and  there. ore 
the  act  is  not  war  This  light  of  the  nation  is  to 
be  exercised  by  those  entrusted  with  its  protection. 
The  president  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  assert- 
ing the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  furnished  with 
the  means.  He  is  commander  .n  - hief  of  the  arm;  any! 
fleet;  and  it  is  his  duly  to  see  that  the  laws  (which 
include  treaties)  faithfully  executed.  (" oj  He 

CmJ  Same,  74, 102. 
fnj  v ;>id,  97. 

CoJ  r.Xfuct Jt  oi  . aspeechof  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  1 800. 

“1  will  also  admit  that  the  president  is  bound  to 

! , ;;y ..J- j. 
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may  therefore  possess,  on  behalf  of  the  UnitedStates, 
whatever  another  power  bv  treaty  authorizes  th<- 
United  States  to  possess.  He  may  do  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  whatever  the  law 
of  nations  or  treaties  authorize  the  United  States 
there  to  do.  He  cannot  seek  satisfaction  by  war. 
He  cannot  make  reprisals.  Bat  he  may  assert  a spe- 
cific right;  or  take  possession  of  a specific  thing, 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  president 
Madison  took  possession  of  West  Florida,  claimed 
by  the  United  States,  and  also  by  Spain.  By  his 
order,  Wilkinson  took  the  fort  of  Mobile  from  a 
Spanish  officer.  Force  was  to  have  been  used,  but 
the  place  was  obtained  by  capitulation.  1 doubt 
not  those  proceedings  had  the  entire  approbation  of 
the  speaker,  (mr.  Clay,)  who  very  ably  advocated 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  that  province.^ p J 
I therefore  conclude  that  all  the  right  which  die 
United  States  had  to  do  the  acts  which  have  been 
done  in  Florid:.,  is  vested  in  the  president,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  government. 

The  next  inquiry  which  I propose  to  make,  is, 
lias  gen.  Jackson  transcended  his  orders , or  violated 
the  laws  of  nations? 

In  ex  imining  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  see, 
in  the  first  place,  what  were  his  orders.  On  exam- 
ining the  orders  under  which  gen.  Jackson  acted,  I 
find  them  to  be  as  follows: 

*‘26th  Dec.  1817.  To  adopt  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  terminate  a conflict  which  it  has  ever  been 
the  desire  of  the  president,  from  considerations  of 
humanity,  to  avoid;  but  which  is  now  made  necessa- 
ry by  their  settled  hosi  iiities.” 

“16th  Jan.  1813.  To  terminate  speedily  the  war 
with  the  S-m moles;  ahd  with  exemplary  punish- 
ment for  hostilities  so  unprovoked;  the  honor  of  the 
United  States  requires  it.” 

“29th  Jan.  1818.  To  put  a speedy  and  successful 
termination  to  the  Indian  war.” 

“6th  Feb.  1818.  To  terminate  the  rupture  with  the 
Indians  as  speedily  as  practicable:  to  restore  peace 
on  such  conditions  as  will  make  it  honorable  and 
permanent.  The  honor  of  our  army,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  our  country  require  it.” 

see  the  laws  and  treaties  faithfully  executed;  and 
so  far  as  his  powers  extend,  to  cause  them  to  be  ex- 
ecuted.” 

From  a speech  of  J\fr.  E.  Livingston^  in  1800. 
“He  ^the  president)  possesses  the  whole  execu- 
tive power.  He  holds  and  directs  the  force  of  the 
nation.  Of  consequence  any  act  to  be  performed  by 
the  force  of  the  nation,  is  to  be  performed  through 
him.  He  is  charged  to  execute  the  laws.  A treaty 
is  a law.  He  must  then  execute  a treaty,  where  he 
and  he  alone  possesses  the  means  of  executing  it.” 
CPJ  Extract  from  mr.  Clay's  speech , on  the  oc- 
cupation of  West  Florida. 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a parent 
country  will  not  or  cannot  maintain  its  authority  in 
the  colony  adjacent  to  us,  and  there  exists  in  it  a 
state  of  misrule  and  disorder  menacing  our  peace; 
and,  if,  moreover,  such  colony,  by  passing  into  the 
hands  of  any  other  power,  would  become  dangerous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  manifestly  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  we  have  a right,  up 
on  eternal  principles  ot  self-preservation,  to  lay 
bold  of  it  ” ‘ * * 

Extract  from  gen.  Jackson's  despatch , 2 d June,  1 818 
“The  immutable  principles  of  self-defence,  jus- 
tified, therefore,  the  occupancy  of  the  Florida*;  and 
the  same  principles  will  warrant  the  American  go- 
vernment in  holding  it  until  such  time  as  Spain  can 
guarantee,  by  an  adequate  military  force,  ike  mam 
tainirg  her  authority  within  the  colony.” 

Suf.  to  VOi.  XV. 


In  an  order  issued  previous  to  all  those  which  I 
have  quoted,  to  wit,  on  lie  16th  December,  1S17# 
and  addressed  to  general  Gaines,  he  is  allowed  to 
inarch  across  the  Florida  line,  anil  attack  the  Ind- 
ians within  its  limits,  should  it  be  found  necessary, 

“ unless  they  should  shelter  themselves  under  a Span - 
ish  fort.  In  the  last  event,  you  will  immediately 
notify  this  department.”  This  event  never  did 
happen;  the  Indians  did  not  shelter  themselves 
under  a Spanish  fort.  And  tne  event  never  hav- 
ing happened,  the  orders  are  to  be  understoo  l as 
if  no  such  clause  was  contained  therein.  This 
clause  cannot  be  construed  into  a prohibition  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  forts  of  Florida,  if  necessity,  or 
hostilities, justified  the  commanding  officer  doing 
so,  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

These  orders  communicated  to  general  Jackson 
all  the  authority  to  act  in  Florida  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  confer  And  t 
have  contended  that  the  Fresident  possessed  the 
whole  authority  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  Flor- 
ida, in  the  suppression  of  the  Seminoles,  whether 
derived  from  the  law  of  nations  or  from  treaties 

I will  consider  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  proceedings  of  general  Jackson:  1.  In 
occupying  S'.  Marks.  2.  In  occupying  Pensacola. 
3 In  executing  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  But. 
here  let  me  remark,  that  the  President  has  refused 
to  censure  or  punish  general  Jackson  for  his  pro- 
ceedings in  Florida;  and  thus  takes  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  for  them.  It  is  the  President  that 
is  responsible  to  Congress;  and  we  should  not 
turn  aside  from  him  lo  censure  a subordinate  offi- 
cer. It  is  against  the  President  that  we  should  di- 
rect qur  measures,  if  we  take  any.  He  has  applaud- 
ed general  Jackson’s  motives,  and  excused  his  ac- 
tions; and  it  is  not  for  us  to  condemn  them.  This 
house  may  impeach,  and  the  senate  may  try  the 
president;  but  general  Jackson  is  not  responsible  to 
either. 

Let  us  see  if  General  Jackson  was  not  justifiable 
i in  occupying  St.  Marks.  I have  attempted  to  shew, 
j that,  as 'the  United  States  had  been  compelled,  by 
the  delinquency  of  Spain,  to  do  the  duties  of  Spain,, 
they  were  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  means,; 
and  so  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  fort  of  St. 
Marks,  as  a means  of  restraining  the  Indians.  K 
have  also  shewn  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  necessi- 
ty authorizes  the  temporary  seizure  of  a place,  for 
preventing  the  enemy  from  seizing  this  place,  when 
the  neutral  sovereign  is  unable  to  defend  itfr qj  To 
require  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a declaration  of  war,  is  to  deny  the  right 
altogether,  which  is  to  take  possession  of  the  for- 
tress of  a neutral  power.  The  Indians  and  negroes 
had  threatened  to  occupy  St  Marks,  f rj  and  pre- 
meditated seizing  that  post.f*, s J F ve  Hundred  of 
them  had  approached  it,  to  the  alarm  of  the  com- 
mander.f* t J The  case  in  which  it  is  justifiable  to 
seiz^  a neutral  post,  existed.  The  General  there- 
fore staivls  fully  justified  in  the  seizure  of  St, 
Marks.  Thus,  the  great  Frederick,  having  ascer- 
tained the  intended  invasion  and  partition  of  his 
dominions,  by  Russia  and  Austria,  took  Dresden 
in  depot,  that  he  might  be  before-hand  with  his  en- 
emies. 

1 will  pass  from  St.  Marks  to  the  occupation  of 
Pensacola.  The  orders  of  gen.  Jackson  were  to 
“adopt  the  necessary  measures”  to  procure  a spee- 
dy.and  effectual  termination  of  the  war,  ■and  a pe  ce. 

(qj  V a tie  i , b I j. 

C rj  Documents,  91 . 

C 0 Documents,  56,  68,81.  Luengo’s  letteri 

ftj  1)  icutnents,  80. 
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on  such  terms  as  would  be  permanent,  and  honora-j 
ble  to  the  army  and  the  United  States.  But  the 
war  could  not  be  speedily  terminated,  if  the  Spa- 
nish governor  of  Pensacola  abetted,  encouraged, 
and  supplied  the  savages,  and  obstructed  the  arri- 
val of  supplies  for  the  American  army.  The  pos- 
session of  Pensacola  was  necessary  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  orders. 

Provisions  may  be  seized  by  force  when  necessa- 
ry.^J Then  a post  may  be  occupied  which  ob- 
structs their  arrival.  The  Spanish  commandant  of 
Pensacola  having  endangered  the  existence  of  the 
American  army,  by  detaining  their  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  depri- 
ved of  the  power  of  doing  the  same  again,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war. , 

General  Jackson  was  reminded,  in  his  orders,  of 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  honor  of  the 
army.  His  duty  to  preserve  both  inviolate  was  thus 
particularly  impressed  upon  him.  While  engaged 
in  suppressing  the  Seminoles,  and  thus  performing 
what  it  was  the  duty  of  Spain  to  have  done,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  governor  of  Pensacola  to  retire  with 
his  forces  from  West  Florida,  with  a threat  to  use 
fprce  to  compel  him,  if  he  did  not  comply.  fvj 
Will  any  member  say,  that,  on  receiving  this  order, 
Jackson  should  have  lied?  Ought  be  to  have  forgot 
the  honor  of  the  United  States,  the  honor  of  the 
American  army,  so  lately  and  particularly  recom- 
mended to  his  safe-keeping,  and  fled  from  West 
Florida-,  before  the  Spanish  cross,  to  avoid  the  arms 
of  Don  Jose  Mazot?  1 presume  no  one  would  say  he 
should  have  fled.  Whatever  doubt  there  might  be 
as  to  the  necessity  or  legality  of  taking  possession 
of  Pensacola-  before  the  governor  issued  this  me- 
nace, there  was  none  afterwards.  Gen.  Jackson  at 
once  saw  that  if.  he  retired,  he  retired  in  disgrace, 
the  honor  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  array  tar- 
nished, and  his  orders  shamefully  violated.  It  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should  deprive  Mazot  of  the 
means  of  carrying  his  threat  into  execution.  A 
threat  which,  if  he  should  not  attempt  to  execute 
against  gen.  Jackson  himself,  while  his  army  re- 
mained in  full  force,  it  now  became  extremely  pro- 
bable that  he  would  carry  into  execution,  with  the 
aid  of  the  savage  and  negro  enemy,  against  the  di- 
minished force  which  gen.  Jackson  might  leave  in 
Florida.  The  immediate  occupation  by  gen.  Jack- 
son  of  the  fort  of  Barrancas,  was  the  necessary  and 
proper  result  of  the  hostile  declaration  of  gov.  Ma- 
zot. 

Such  a threat  is  a declaration  of  hostilities.  If  it 
is  made  by  one  sovereign  to  another,  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  war.  Such  a declaration,  made  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  emperor  of  France,  com- 
menced the  war  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Jena,  which  brought  the  Prussian  monarchy  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  French  battalions  could  not  fly 
out  of  Germany  before  the  Prussian  eagle.  Sir, 
such  a threat  is  not  merely  a declaration  of  hostili- 
ties; it  is  even  regarded  as  an  attack,  and  gives  to 
him  who  is  threatened  the  defensive,  although  he 
should  strike  the  first  blow.  fv>J  The  possession 
of  Pensacola  became  indispensable,  by  the  threat 
of  gov.  Mazot,  to  the  execution  of  gen.  Jackson’s 
orders,  to  tiie  preservation  of  the  honor  of  the  ar- 
my, and  to  its  security. 

But  it  is  said  that  gem  Jackson  made  war  against 
Spain:  and  it  is  said  that  all  violence  is  war.  This 
1%  a mistake.  We  know  that  the  United  States  are 


fa J Vattel,  1 66. 
fvj  Documents,  p.  116, 
C~v.)  Martens,  273. 


not  at  war  wiih  Spain,  although  gen.  Jackson  has 
exerted  some  force  against  the  governor  of  Pensacd** 
la,  on  the  declaration  of  hostilities  made  by  the 
latter  Public  war  exists  between  nations.  The 
righr.  of  making  such  a war  belongs  only  to  the  so- 
vereign power.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
commander  of  a portion  of  the  armed  force  finds,  or 
supposes  that  he  finds,  the  exercise  of  violence  ne- 
cessary against  some  portion  of  the  public  force  of 
another  power,  although  no  war  exists  between  the 
two  nations .f xj  Such  acts  of  force  may  indeed 
have  a tendency  to  produce  public  war  between 
the  nations;:  they  become  subjects  of  discussion; 
they  may  be  justified  or  they  may  be  disavowed. 
Thus,  in  1754,  major  Washington,  with  40U  men, 
erected  a fort  on  the  Ohio,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  De  Villier,  a French  commander,  with  900  men, 
and  obliged  to  capitulate.  Yet  war,  public  war, 
did  not  commence  between  the  two  nations  until 
1755.  In  1750,  events  took  place  between  the  for- 
ces of  England  and  France,  in  Nova  Scotia,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  which  lately  occurred  in 
Florida. — Major  Lawrence,  with  a small  fore?,  ad- 
vanced to  reduce  some  insurgents  called  French 
neutrals*  who  were  in  the  habit  of  instigating  the 
Indians  to  attack  the  English  inhabitants;  those  in- 
surgents fled  and  took  protection  with  the  French 
commander.  Monsieur  La  Corne,  who  commanded 
1500  men.  Lawrence  forbore  to  attack  him  because 
he  was  unable;  but  inquired  on  what  principle  he 
protected  the  insurgents.  La  Corne  answered,  that 
he  was  ordered  to  defend  that  post,  and  would  obey 
his  orders.  The  historian  adds,  that,  “during  the 
years  1751  and  1752,  the  Indians  and  their  coadju- 
tors continued  to  disturb,  plunder  and  butcher  the 
new  colonists;  in  their  expeditions  they  were  coun- 
tenanced arid  supported  by  the  French  command- 
ers, who  always  supplied  them  with  boats,  arms^ 
and  ammunition.”  It  no  direct  hostilities  took  place 
there  between  the  English  and  French  commanders, 
we  are  informed  what  the  reason  was.  The  histo- 
rian tells  us  that  the  English  commander  knew 
“that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  such  a force  in 
the  open  fieid.”(y) 

In  1794,  Governor  Simcoe  built  a fort  at  the  rap- 
ids of  the  Maumee.  This  fort  we  know  General 
Wayne  was  allowed  by  President  Washington  to 
take,  if  it  impeded  his  operations,  although  there 
was  no  war  between  the  two,  nations.  Wayne,  in 
his  dispatches,  said  he  would  have  stormed  it  had  a 
gun  been  fired.  He  no  doubt  would  have  stormed 
it  had  Major  Campbell  threatened  to  drive  him  out 
of  tiie  country,  as  Mazot  threatened  to  drive  Ge- 
neral Jackson.  An  action  took  place  between  the 
Leopard  and  the  Chesapeake;  but  that  did  not  pro- 
duce public  war  between  the  two  countries.  An- 
other action  took  place  between  an  American  frigate 
and  the  Little  Belt;  yet  the  nations  remained  at 
peace*  These  events  shew  that  acts  of  violence  oc- 
curring between  commanders  of  portions  of  the 
armed  force  of  different  countries,  each  asserting  the 
rights  or  maintaining  the  pretensions  of  their  re- 
spective governments,  are  not  such  acts  of  war  as 
must  be  preceded  by  a declaration  of  war.  Such 
acts  will  happen,  in  whatsoever  hands  the  war- 
declaring  power  may  be  vested.  They  are  not  ef- 
fects of  war;  they  may  be  subjects  for  reparation.(A) 
You  are  about  to  establish  a post  at  the  Yellow 

fee  J President  Madison  ordered  the  naval  com- 
manders to  take  no  insult,  either  as  regarded  the 
matter  or  the  manner. 

(y)  Bissel’s  George  3d,  vol.  1.  p.  118. 

Irj  Vattel,  293’. 
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Stone  river;  perhaps  another  at  G dveztown;  and 
possibly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The 
commanders  ma)  be  brought  into  collision  with 
the  commanders  of  the  forces  of  other  nations; 
they  may  fight  long  before  you  can  hear  of  such  col- 
lision, and  yet  the  nations  may  remain  at  peace. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  the  speaker,  (mr.  Clay,) 
on  another  occasion,  that  the  right  of  levying  taxes 
has  been  wrested  from  congress.  I suppose  that 
the  allusion  was  to  the  establishment  of  a custom- 
house at  Pensacola,  and  that  that  constitutes  one 
of  the  objections  to  be  urg  ed  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  general  Jackson.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  authority  of  the  general  to  establish  a cus- 
tom-house at  Pensacola,  the  act  is  no  usurpation  on 
the  power  of  congress,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
congress  possessed  the  right  to  establish  a cusiom- 
house  at  Pensacola.  I do  not  perceive  that  con- 
gress possess  the  right.  The  power  of  congress 
to  legislate  is  confined  to  the  American  territories, 
and  the  objects  enumerated  in  the  constitution, 
i conceive  that  congress  can  exercise  no  power  over 
a territory  acknowledged  by  them  to  belong  to  a 
foreign  power.  If  treaties  or  the  law  of  nations 
give  the  United  States  a right  to  act  within  the 
territory  of  a foreign  power,  in  peace  or  in  war,  it 
is  the  executive  that  must  so  act.  The  British 
commander  at  Castine  established  a custom-house 
there  during  the  late  war;  it  was  not  established 
by  the  British  parliament.  Where  one  nation  by 
its  arms  occupies  any  part  of  the  territory  of  an- 
other, it  is  usual  to  collect  the  duties,  and  let  tj»e 
magistrates  administer  'he  Laws.  The  right  results 
from  the  temporary  possession.  If  that  possession 
is  wrong,  all  its  consequences  are  so;  but  if  the  pos- 
session is  right,  its  necessary  consequences  are  also 
•right.  Whatever  fac's  and  arguments  will  main- 
tain the  right  to  take  possession  of  a place,  will 
support  the  right  ol  the  possessors  to  maintain 
in  operation  the  usual  or  necessary  Jaws.  And 
therefore,  whether  the  American  military  force  in 
possession  of  Pensacola  might  collect  the  usual 
cnstoms  or  not,  depends  on  the  former  question, 
whether  they  had  a right  to  take  possession  or  not. 

I will  next  consider  the  objections  made  to  the 
conduct  of  general  Jackson,  in  the  execution  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister. 

Some  of  my  arguments  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  been  anticipated  by  the  honorable  mem- 
ber who  has  preceded  me,  the  chairman  of  the  mili- 
tary committee,  (mr.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,)  and  it 
gives  me  satisfaction  V)  find  that  my  opinion  agrees 
with  that  of  a gentleman  who  is  as  much  distin- 
guished by  his  humanity  as  by  his  valor. 

Mv  observations  will  chiefly  relate  tv  the  case  of 
Ambrister,  as  the  proceedings  against  him  have 
been  the  most  ceusured;  and  what  is  said  of  his  case 
will  in  the  general  apply  to  that  of  Arbuthnot. 

I will  attempt  to  maintain  that  Ambrister  was  an 
outlaw,  making  war  without  authority,  instigating 
savages  to  an  unlawful  war,  a leader  of  banditti, 
and  liable,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usages  of 
war,  to  sufler  death. 

It  was  found  by  the  special  court  martial,  that 
Ambrister  had  led  and  commanded  Indians  in  car- 
rying on  war  against  the  United  States*  being  a Bri- 
tish subject.  Peace  exists  between  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  all  the  subjects  of  Great- 
Britain;  and  the  Englishman  who  counsels,  aids,  or 
abets  savages  to  massacre  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  is  a murderer. 

It  is  the  laws  of  war,  a branch  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  gives  to  the  commanding  general  a right 
io  put  prisoners  to  death,  either  for  a violation  o.f 


the  usages  of  wu,  or  by  way  of  retaliation  In  the 
one  case,  they  die  for  their  own  crime,  and  their 
punishment  is  just;  in  the  other  they  are  put  to 
death  tor  the  crimes  of  their  party,  and  their  pun- 
ishment is  justified  by  policy. 

Among  the  crimes  against  the  laws  of  Avar,  for 
W)ich  a prisoner  may  justly  die,  are  1.  M.  king  war 
without  authority,  the  war  being  lawful.  2.  M iking 
war,  if  the  war  is  unlawful.  3 Using  means  contra- 
ry to  the  laws  of  war. 

That  article  of  the  laws  of  war  that  provides  that 
he  who  fights  without  authority  is  liable  to  suffer 
death,  seems  not  to  have  been  rightly  understood 
by  either  branch  of  the  military  committee:  but  it 
is  a rule,  well  established,  and  very  beneficial  to  hu- 
manity. Gen.  Jackson  seems  to  me  to  have  enter- 
tained a correct  idea  of  the  rule,  but  not  to  have 
taken  time,  when  giving  his  order  for  the  execution 
of  Ambrister,  to  express  himself  with  sufficient 
clearness.  I should  interpolate  the  rule  f»s  laid 
down  by  him,  and  make  it  read  thus:  “It  is  an  es- 
tablished principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any 
individual  of  a nation  making  war  against  the  citi- 
zens (or  soldiers)  of  another  nation,  the  nat  ions  be- 
ing at  peace  (and  having  no  aulhorPy  by  being  in 
the  service  of  a power  making  a la  wfnl  war)  for 
feits  -he  protection  of  his  government;  and  becomes 
an  outlaw  (or  robber,  if  he  msl$es  war  by  land)  or  a 
pirate,  (if  he  makes  war  bv  sea.)”  The  rule  thus 
amended  is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  Am- 
brister, as  in  the.  form  expressed  by  General  Jack- 
son.  And  it  is  fully  established  by  the  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations. 

Ambrister,  being  the  subject  of  a power  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  of  his  own  free  will,  with- 
out any  authority  from  any  government,  has  dared 
to  make  war  upon  the  United  States.  Let  us  hear 
what  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  say  on  this 
case.  National  war  is  a conflict  between  nation, 
and  nation.  It  never  can  be  undertaken  or  carried 
on  but  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  (a)  There- 
fore subjects  cannot  act  herein  of  themselves,  and 
j without  the  sovereign’s  order  they  are  not  to  com- 
i mit  any  hostility.(6)  The  necessity  of  a particular 
order  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that  even  after 
a declaration  of  war  between  the  two  nations,  if  the 
peasants  of  themselves  commit  any  hostilities,  the 
enemy,  instead  of  sparing  them,  hangs  them  up,  as 
so  many  robbers  or  banditti.(e)  The  violences 
committed  by  the  subjects  of  one  naran  against 
those  of  another,  without  authority  from  their  so- 
vereign, are  now'  looked  upon  as  robberies;  and 
the  perpetrators  are  excluded  from  the  rights  of 
lawful  prisoners. {.d) 

It  appears  therefore  that,  had  war  actually  exist- 
ed between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  Ambrister  had,  without  authority  from  his 
government,  committed  hostilities-"  against  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  been  justly  consider- 
ed as  a robber,  and  liable  to  be  hanged  by  order 
of  the  commanding  officer  into  w hose  hands  he  had 
fallen. 

This  rule  of  the  law  of  war,  that  no  one  is  to 
fight  without  authority,  was  asserted  by  the  enemy 
in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  in  the  case  of  col 
Ethan  Allen.  He  advanced  against  Montreal,  with 
a few  volunteers;  his  party  was  routed,  and  he  him 
self  made  prisoner;  and,  under  pretext  of  his  hav 


(а)  Martens,  2/2. 

(б)  Vattel,  365. 

(c)  Vattel,  365. 

(d)  Martens,  272,  280,  234 
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ing*  acted  -without  authority,  he  was  thrown  into 
irons,  and  sen*  to  England  as  a traitor.(e) 

Those  who  kill  an  enemy  in  war  are  excused  in 
consideration  of  their  acting  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  But  those  who  fight  contrary  to  their 
duty,  or  without  its  being  their  duty,  the  laws  of 
war  equally  condemn  as  the  deserter,  him  who  has 
broke  his  parole,  or  him  who  fights  without  au- 
thority. 

War’  being  a great  calamity,  they  well  deserve  to 
die  who  violate  those  laws  which  have  been  agreed 
upoB  by  civilized  nations  for  the  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing its  horrors.  War  is  sufficiently  destructive 
when  its  operations  are  confined  to  those  who  are 
authorized  to  prosecute  it  by  the  government;  but 
how  horrible  would  it  be,  if  every  person  belonging 
to  one  power,  had  a right  to  attack  and  kill  any 
person  belonging  to  the  other. — And  if  that  man 
may  be  lawfully  apd  justly  put  to  death,  who,  with- 
out authority,  attacks  the  soldiers  of  the  enemy, 
how  much  more  does  that  man  deserve  to  die,  whose 
country  being  at  peace,  instigates  savages  to  the  hor- 
rid acts  of  undistinguishing  massacre. 

The  law  of  nations  is,  that  the  subject  of  a neu- 
tral power  who  wages  war  by  land,  is  punishable 
with  death,  unless  he  is  in  the  service  df  a powep 
parrying  on  a regular  war.  And  nations  have  gone 
further' as  to  war  carried  on  by  sea,  and  agreed,  gen- 
erally, that  not  even  a comnrus&ipn  shall  exempt 
from  the  punishment  of  death  him  who,  being  the 
subject  of  a neutral,  exercises  hostilities  by  sea.  But 
the  committee  say,  ^.i  buthnot  and  Ambrister  were 
P*  acting  with  a power  acknowledged  independent  by 
us.”  1 can  bv  no  means  agree  wi  ll  the  committee. 
CiOok  at  the  constitution;  Indians  are  spoken  of  as  a 
part  of  our  population  Book  at  our  treaty  with 
Spain;  each  party  engages  10  restrain  the  Indians 
within  their  territory;  and  those  in  Florida  are  spo- 
ken of  as  the  Indians  of  Spain  Look  at  our  trea- 
ties with  the  Indians;  they  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  under  our  protection;  and  consequently  they 
•owe  us  allegiance;  for  protection  and  allegiance  are 
reciprocal.  Refer  to  the  notes  of  our  commission- 
ers at  Ghent,  which  are  among  the  ablest  state  pa- 
pers that  have  appeared;) on  v/iil  find  the  following 
passages:  “L?  the  United  States  had  now  asserted 

that  tiie  Indians  within  their  boundaries,  who  have 
acknowledged  the  United  States  as  their  only  pro- 
tectors, were  their  subjects,  living  only  at  suf- 
ferance on  their  lands,  for  from  being  the  fij-st  in 
making  that  assertion,  they  would  only  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  principles  uniformly 
and  invariably  asserted  in  substance,  and  frequent- 
ly avowed,  in  express  terms,  by  the  British  go- 
vernment itself.  The  United  States  claim,  of 
right,  With  respect  to  all  European  nations,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  the  en- 
tire sovereignty  over  the  whole  territory,  and  all 
the  persons  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
dominions.”  All  this  tends  to  prove  that  the  Indians 
are  subjects,  or  subject  communities,  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States.  The  proposition  af- 
firmed by  the  minority  of  the  military  committee, 
that  white  men  may  enter  into  the  service  of  Indians, 
and  that  they  thereby  become  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment  in  all  respects  as  the  Indians,  I do  not 
admit.  I contend  that  a treaty  of  peace  with  In- 
dians would  not  shield  from  a prosecution  a white 
in  an,  the  subject  of  a neutral  power,  who  had  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  Lilians,  and  killed  a citi- 
zen within  the  jurisdic'ion  of  a state. 

Volunteers  are  allowed  to  serve  foreign  powers. 

[e)  AJatshall’s  history,  3d  vol.  22. 


Let  us  see  why  this  custom  has  become  a part  of  the 
law  of  nations.  “The  noble  yiew  of  acquiring  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  war,  and  becoming  more  ca- 
pable of  serving  our  country  has  introduced  a me- 
thod of  serving  as  volunteers  even  in  foreign  armies, 
and  the  custom  is  doubtless  justified  by  the  subli- 
mity of  the  motive.”(/)  But  this  sublime  motive 
will  not  justify  the  civilized  man  in  entering  into 
the  service  of  the  ferocious  and  murdering  sav  age, 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  hatchet  and  the  scalping 
knife. 

Ambrister  did  not,  by  coming  to  Florida,  oweai 

iance  to  Bowlegs  or  to  Hillisliajo.  He  continued 
the  subject  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  owed  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Spain.  By  aiding  savages 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  United  States,  he  viola, 
ted  the  British  treaty,  the  Spanish  treaty,  the  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  laws  of  war,  and 
justly  suffered  death. 

It  is  only  in  lawful  wars  that  those  who  are  taken 
are  entitled  fo  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
A war,  to  be  lawful,  must  be  undertaken  by  the  so- 
vereign power.(^)  There  must  be  lawful  authority 
for  making  it,  and  apparent  just  cause.  It  must 
not  be  merely  an  incursion  for  havoc  and  pillage. 
An  individual  cannot  wage  lawful  war  against  a 
nation;  he  is  a robber.  A family  cannot;  they  will 
be  robbers.  A tribe  of  savages  cannot;  they  may 
be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  “Nations 
which  are  always  ready  to  take  arms  on  any  pros- 
pect of  advantage,  are  lawless  robbers;  but  they 
who  seem  to  delight  in  the  ravages  of  war,  who 
spread  it  on  all  sides  without  any  other  motives 
than  their  ferocity,  are  monsters  unworthy  the  name 
of  men.  All  nations  have  a right  to  join  in  punish- 
ing, suppressing,  and  even  exterminating  such  sa- 
vages.”^) This  is  the  language  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. Then,  as  the  Seminole  savages  could  not 
themselves  make  a lawful  war  against  the  United 
States,  their  chiefs,  Bowlegs  and  Hillishajo,  could 
not  communicate  such  a right  to  Ambrister. 

If  Great-Britain  had  been  at  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  Ambrister,  her  subject,  had  exercised 
hostilities  against  them,  without  authority  from  his 
government,  the  laws  of  war  condemn  him  to  die, 
as  has  been  cjearly  shewn. (i)  Surely  the  circum*- 
Stance  of  his  nation  being  at  peace  with  us,  does 
not  increase  his  rights;  it  only  increases  his  guilt. 

I would  go  still  farther,  sir,  but  for  this  I have  no 
express  written  authority  in  point;  I would  rely  on 
reason  and  analogy.  I say  ifNicholls  had  been  ta- 
ken during  the  late  war,  with  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's commission  in  his  pocket,  when  engaged  in 
exciting  savages  to  massacre  the  peaceful  citi- 
zens of  our  frontiers,  he  would  have  deserved  to 
have  been  hanged  for  using  me.  ns  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war.  The  principle  1 contend  for  seems  to 
have  been  acted  on  in  the  case  of  col.  Hamilton,  the 
British  commarjderof  Vincennes,  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  That  officer  having  excited  the  In- 
dians to  war  against  the  frontier  settlers,  was  at- 
tacked by  col.  Clark,  and  surrendered  himself  and 
his  garrison  prisoners  of  var.  Tiie  historian  tells 
us,  that  “with  a few  of  his  immediate  agents  aiul 
counsellor!?,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  sa- 
vage barbarities  he  had  encouraged,  he  was,  by  or- 
der of  the  executive  of  'Virginia,  put  in  irons,  and 
confined  in  gaol.”(jf  ) There  are  certain  means  the 

(/)  Vattel,  367. 

(§•)  Vattel,  296,  Martens,  272. 

(h)  Vattel,  232,  151,  152. 

(i)  Martens,  230. 

(j)  Marshall’s  history,  3d  ypl.  516. 
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use  of  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war;  as  poi- 
soning, assassination,  entering  the  camp  of  an  ene- 
my in  disguise,  as  spies,  or  with  intent  to  poison, 
assassinate,  or  corrupt;  soldiers  guilty  of  any  of 
these  offences  are  liable  to  suffer  death;  and  I would 
add,  to  the  list  of  unlawful  means,  exciting  sava- 
ges to  war.  Our  commissioners  at  Ghent  declared 
that  “the  employment  of  savages,  whose  known  rule 
of  warfare  is  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  butche- 
ry of  women,  children,  and  prisoners,  is,  itself,  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  humanity  observ- 
ed between  all  civilized  Christian  nations,  even  in 
war.”  Then  let  this  practice  be  terminated.  That 
;S  to  be  effected  by  the  exemplary  punishment  of 
every  instigator  of  Indian  hostilities. 

I cannot  perceive  any  ground  for  the  comparison 
made  between  the  cases  of  La  Fayette,  Kosciusko, 
Pulaski,  and  De  Kalb,  with  those  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister.  Do  those  who  m ;ke  this  comparison  find 
any  likeness  between  the  United  States  and  the  Se- 
minole tribe  of  savages?  The  war  of  the  revolution 
was  carried  on  as  a civil  war,  in  which  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  is  the  same  as  in  a regular  war 
between  two  nations. (A;)  And  as  foreigners  are 
allowed  to  enter  into  the7  service  of  either  party  in 
such  a war,  they  were  consequently  entitled  to  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  which  other  prisoners  of  their 
party  received. 

Having  considered  the  liability  of  Ambrister  to 
suffer  death,  for  a violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  in 
exercising  unlawful  hostilities,  I will  next  consider 
his  liability  to  be  put  to  death  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, as  a person  incorporated  with  the  enemy. 

I lay  down,  with  regard  to  the  savages,  this  rule 
of  warfare.  Whatever  degree  of  force,  whatever 
destruction,  whatever  punishment  for  violating  the 
usages  of  war  or  by  way  of  retaliation,  is  found  ne- 
cessary to  deter  them  from  robbing  our  citizens, 
and  massacreing  our  women  and  children;  that 
force,  destruction,  and  punishment,  they  should  be 
made  to  feel — and  no  more.  So  much  we  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  inflict  on  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation.  And  if  vve  dr*  not  inflict  so  much?  we 
fail  in  our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  people. 

I find  this  opinion  fully  supported  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  the  greatest  man  that  this  or 
any  other  country  has  produced.  Gen.  Washington, 
who  knew  when  to  silence  pity,  if  its  exercise  was 
injurious  to  his  country,  did  not  consider  the  usa- 
ges of  war,  or  the  principles  of  humanity,  as  appli- 
cable to  a war  carried  on  for  the  punishment  of  the 
unprovoked  and  atrocious  hostilities  of  savages.(Z) 
In  his  order  to  gen.  Sullivan,  directing  his  opera- 
tions in  the  Indian  country,  I find  the  following 
clauses: 

“The  expedition  you  are  appointed  to  command, 
is  to  be  directed  against  the  hostile  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  with  their  associates  and 
adherents.  The  immediate  objects  are  the  total  de- 
struction and  devastation  of  their  settlements , and  the 
capture  of  as  many  prisoners  of  every  age  and  sex 
as  possible.” 

“I  would  recommend  that  some  post  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Indian  country  be  occupied  with  all  ex- 
pedition, with  a sufficient  quantity  of  provision, 
whence  parties  should  be  detached  to  lay  waste  all 
the  settlements  around,  with  injunctions  to  do  it  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  that  the  country  may  not 
merely  be  overrun,  but  destroyed.” 

“After  you  have  very  thoroughly  completed  the  de- 
struction of  their  settlements . if  the  Indians  should 


shew  a disposition  for  peace,  I would  have  you  to 
encourage  it,  on  condition  that  they  will  give  some 
decisive  evidence  of  their  sincerity,  bv  delivering 
up  some  of  the  principal  instigators  of  their  past  hos- 
tilities into  our  hands — Butler  and  Brandt,  the"  most 
mischievous  of  the  lories  that  have  joined  them,  or 
any  other  they  may  have  in  their  power,  that  we 
are  interested  to  get  into  ours.” 

“But  you  will  not,  by  any  means,  listen  to  over- 
tures of  peace,  before  the  total  ruin  of  their  settle- 
ments is  effected.” 

“Our  future  security  will  be  in  their  inability  to 
injure  us — '.he  distance  to  which  thev  are  driven,  and 
the  terror  with  which  the  seventy  of  the  chastise- 
ment they  receive,  will  inspire  them — peace  without 
this  would  be  fallacious  and  temporary.” 

“When  we  have  effectually  chastised  them , we 
may  then  listen  to  pe  re;  and  endeavor  to  draw  fur- 
ther advantage  from  their  fears.” 

Such  were  the  orders  given  by  gen.  Washington 
for  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  on  the  savages. 
Let  us  see  how  they  were  executed  “Every  lake, 
river,  and  creek,  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations, 
was  traced  for  villages;  and  no  vestige  of  human  in- 
dustry was  permitted  to  remain.  Houses,  corn-fields, 
gardens,  and  fruit  trees,  shared  one  common  fate. 
Eighteen  villages,  a number  of  detached  buildings, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and 
all  those  fruits  and  vegetables  which  conduce  to  the 
comfort  and  subsistence  of  men,  were  utterly  de 
stroyed.(m)  On  receiving  the  communications  of 
General  Sullivan,  congress  passed  a vote  of  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct,  and  of  that  of  the  army.” 

Had  Brandi  and  Butler  fallen  in’o  the  hands  of 
general  Washington,  they  would  no  doubt  have  met 
the  fate  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  So  resolved 
was  general  Washington  that  a severe  example 
should  be  made,  that  he  would  not  even  listen  to 
proposals  of  peace,  until  it  had  been  done.  In  the 
present  case  also  the  punishment  inflicted  was  for 
example;  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  frontier;  io 
preserve  from  the  hatchet  and  scalping  knife  women 
and  children.  Many  will  be  saved  by  the  example: 
But,  should  only  one  be  saved,  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister have  not  died  in  vain. 

Retaliation  may  be  exercised  even  on  the  innocent, 
where  the  enemy  have  been  guilty  of  a violation  of 
the  usages  of  war.(7i)  A prisoner  of  war  may  some- 
times be  put  to  death  to  punish  a nation  that  lias 
violated  the  laws  of  war.(o)  Whenever  the  enemy 
sets  11s  the  example  of  departing  from  the  laws  of 
war,  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  it .(/>)  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, in  devasting  the  Indian  country,  anil  in  the 
case  of  Sir  Charles  Asgil,  who  was  marked  for  death 
by  lot,  as  a retaliation  for  a crime  committed  by  an 
English  captain,  acknowledged  the  force  and  expe- 
diency of  the  law  of  retaliation.  The  congress  of 
the  revolution,  [y]  the  congress  during  the  admi- 
nistration of  Mr.  Adams,  [r]  and  the  congress  during 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  all  acknowl- 
edged the  expediency  of  retaliating,  even  on  the  in- 
nocent, the  outrages  and  ill  usage  committed  on 
prisoners  by  the  enemy. 

It  is  denied  that  the  right  to  retaliate  is  vested  in 
the  commanding  general;  and  the  acts  of  congress 
authorizing  retaliation  by  the  president,  are  cited 

( m ) Marshall’s  history,  100. 

(?<)  Vattel,  321.  Martens,  283. 

(o)  Martens,  238. 

(p)  Martens,  279. 

[<7j  Marshall’s  hist.  3d  vol.  391. 

[r]  3d  vol.  laws,  2S4. 

[s]  4th  vol,  laws,  536. 


O)  Vattel,  388. 
(1)  Vattel,  340. 
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to  prove  tha*  the  right  is  not  in  the  general.  But 
it  is  the  commanding  general  that  is  declared  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  possess  this  right;(?)  and  the 
proceedings  of  gen.  Washington,  with  respect  to 
sir  Charles  Asgill,  prove  that  he  considered  himself 
as  possessed  of  the  right.  In  such  a case  as  that, 
the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  recommend  cle- 
mency.^) Such  clemency  did  save  sir  Charles 
Aegiil — gen.  Jackson  had  no  occasion  for  its  exer- 
cise. He  never  marked  the  innocent  for  retaliation. 
He  made  examples  only  of  the  guilty. 

The  acts  of  congress  passed  during  our  two  last 
wars,  were  expedient  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the 
right  of  the  president  to  retaliate  on  French  and 
British  prisoners;  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  re- 
taliation in  those  cases  should  be  by  his  order,  as 
there  was  no  commander  who  could  claim  the  au- 
thority m those  cases.  And  in  both  those  cases 
the  cruelties  intended  to  be  retaliated  were  perpe- 
trated by  the  authority  of  the  foreign  governments. 
But  usually  Ibis  right  to  retaliate  should  be  left  to 
the  commanding  general:  for  it  is  inexpedient  to  in 
troduce  into  the  cabinet,  which  should  be  compo- 
sed of  men  of  peace,  the  work  of  blood. 

The  committee  come  to  the  conclusion  that  gen. 
Jackson  acted  unlawfully,  by  supposing  that  the 
special  court  or  board  of  officers  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  in  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  were  a general  court  martial,  appoint- 
ed to  try  and  determine  offences  under  the  articles 
of  war.  If  that  were  so,  the  second  sentence  of 
the  court  in  Ambrister’s  case,  that  he  should  re- 
ceive fifty  stripes,  ynd  be  confined  with  a ball  and 
chain  to  hard  labor  for  twelve  callender  months,  is 
contrary  to  law,  and  therefore  void;  for  an  act  of 
congress  has  repealed  so  much  of  the,articles^)f  war 
as  authorizes  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment 
by  stripes. [-y]  But  the  court  was  not  appointed  un- 
der the  articles  of  war.  It  was  neither  a general 
nor  a regimental  court  martial.  Its  authority  was 
derived  from  the  order  of  the  commanding  general; 
and  was  to  investigate  charges,  and  record  theiF 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners; 
and  what  punishment  (if  any)  should  be  inflicted. 
The  law  under  which  Ambrister  was  punished  was 
the  laws  of  war.  Those  laws  do  not  authorize  the 
infliction  of  torture.  Therefore,  the  second  sentence, 
to  inflict  stripes  and  labor  at  a ball  and  chain,  is  il- 
legal and  void.  Whatever  law  the  court  was  ap- 
pointed and  acted  under,  the  second  sentence  is  un- 
lawful and  void;  consequently,  the  first  sentence, 
that  Ambrister  should  suffer  death  by  being  shot, 
was  the  only  legal  sentence,  and  properly  carried 
into  execution. 

But  should  you  allow  to  the  second  sentence  the 
effect  of  setting  aside  the  first,  then  the  facts  v/ill 
have  been  found,  and  there  will  be  no  sentence;  and 
the  order  of  the  general  for  the  execution  of  Am- 
brister will  rest  on  and  stand  justified  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war.[w] 

There  is  a very  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  proceedings  of  gen.  Washington  in  the  case  of 
Andre,  and  the  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson  in  the 
cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, in  his  order  to  the  court,  says  to  them,  “af- 
ter a careful  examination,  jfou  will  be  pleased,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  report  a precise  state  of  his 
case,  together  with  your  opinion  on  the  light  in 

( t ) Vattel,  321,  Martens,  283- 

(14)  Vattel,  321,322. 

[t>]  Acts  of  May,  1812. 

fw]  Vattel,  £9 7,  391,  325.  365,  Martens,  266, 
230,  235. 


which  he  ought  to  be  considered,  and  the  punish- 
ment that  ought  to  be  inflicted.”  Gen.  Jackson 
appointed  the  special  court  “for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  charges”  against  the  prisoners,  di- 
recting them  “to  record  their  opinion  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoners,  and  what  pun- 
ishment (if  any)  should  be  inflicted.”  Tiie  sub- 
stantial agreement  is  very  remarkable;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  distinguish  between  the  cases  sn  as  to  censure 
the  one  of  these  generals  without  censuring  the 
other.  One  of  the  criminals  was  a spy,  and  in  man- 
ners a polished  gentleman;  the  other  was  a brigand, 
carrying  on  hostilities  at  the  head  of  Indians  and 
Negroes.  They  were  equally  offenders  against  the 
usages  of  war,  and  with  equal  justice  suffered  death. 

Andre  died  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  command- 
ing general,  according  to  the  usages  of  war.  No 
court  martial  had  authority  to  try  him,  as  appears 
from  the  order  which  was  given,  not  to  try  and  de- 
termine, but  to  report  a state  of  his  case  and  an 
opinion.  Now,  indeed,  the  trial  of  spies  by  a court 
martial  is  expressly  authorized  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress. 

Ambrister  died  by  the  sole  authority  of  geo.  Jack- 
son.  No  court  martial  had  power  to  try  him  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States.  But  the  committee  say, 
that,  “wherever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, mercy  becomes  a duty.”  A similar  expression  is 
used  by  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  in  regard 
to  retaliating  on  the  innocent  for  the  guilt  of  others; 
but  that  is  not  this  case.  What  mean  the  commit- 
tee by  “absolute  necessity?”  The  nation  indeed  was 
not  in  danger;  nor  was  it  in  danger  when  Andre 
died:  and  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  com- 
mittee, gen.  Washington  should  have  pardoned  An- 
dre; but  Andre  suffered,  because  the  case  required 
that  the  example  should  have  its  full  effect;  and  so 
it  was  required  in  the  case  of  Anabrister.  Where 
pardon  will  have  a pernicious  effect  on  the  interests 
of  society,  mercy  becomes  weakness  and  folly. 

As  gen.  Jackson  is  censured  for  the  execution  of 
Ambrister  by  some,  so  there  were  some  who  cen- 
sured gen.  Washington  for  the  execution  of  Andre. 
Let  us  hear  the  British  historians  mourn  over  time 
fate  of  their  favorite.  “Andre,  finding  his  doom 
unavoidable,  wrote  a most  pathetic  letter,  praying 
that  he  might  not  die  the  death  of  a common  male- 
factor, but  by  a mode  more  befitting  a soldier.  Even 
this  small  boon  was  refused  to  a generous  enemy, 
by  the  inexorable  rigor  of  stern  republicanism.  On 
the  22d  of  October  the  ill-fated  hero  met  his  death, 
with  a composure,  serenity,  and  fortitude,  worthy 
of  conscious  innocence , suffering  unmerited  punish- 
ment.”[v~\  Who  would  suppose  on  reading  this  that 
Andre  was  carrying  on  a most  infamous  negotiation, 
disguised  as  a spy,  under  a false  name,  with  the  dis- 
closures of  a traitor  concealed  in  his  boot?  And  who 
that  should  hear  the  regret  expressed  for  the  fate  of 
Arbuthnot  could  suppose  that  he  was  the  author 
and  prime  mover  of  the  Seminole  war,  in  which 
some  hundreds  of  our  men,  women,  and  children, 
have  been  massacred  in  the  most  cruel  manner? 

It  is  alleged  that  those  incidents,  the  execution  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  are  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  our  constitution  and  laws.  Our  con- 
stitution and  laws  were  formed  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  no  force  in  Florida.  Am- 
brister and  Hillishajo  never  came  under  the  shade 
of  the  umbrella  of  the  constitution.  “They  should,” 
says  the  honorable  Speaker,  (mr.  Clay)  “have  been 
turned  over  to  the  civil  authority.  So  soon  as  the 
stranger  treads  the  American  soil,  he  is  encircled 


[y]  Bis  set. 
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by  the  laws.”  I answer,  there  was  no  civil  authority  j 
having  jurisdiction  of  their  cases,  to  which  they, 
could  have  been  turned  over.  They  never  did  tread.  J 
on  that  portion  of  American  ground  where  they  I 
could  claim  the  benefit  of  our  laws.  Nor  do  those  | 
laws  protect  enemies  in  time  of  war.  They  did 
not  protect  Sir  Charles  Asgill;  they  did  not  pro- 
tect Andre,  or  the  emissaries  who  sought  to.  cor- 
rupt the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Our  constitution  and  laws  have  not  changed  the ; 
laws  of  war.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  no  at-  1 
tempts  to  change  those  laws.  A single  nation,  how-  j 
ever  great,  cannot  change  the  law  of  nations.  You 
may  trammel  your  defenders,  and  prevent  them 
from  using  their  rights  for  your  protection,  ac- , 
cording  to  the  usages  of  war;  but  you  will  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  enemy  at  full  liberty  to  exer- 
cise their  acknowledged  rights.  You  cannot  in- 
crease your  rights  under  the  law  of  nations;  you  can 
only  diminish  your  rights  by  legislating  respecting 
them;  and  that  would  be  improvident.  If  any 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  laws  of  nations,  let  it  j 
be  done  by  treaty. 

Sir,  you  must  allow  yoUr  army  to  act  against  the  [ 
enemy  as  other  armies  act,  when  engaged  in  war.! 
You  put  the  same  arms  into  their  hands;  they  must 
be  allowed  to  use  them  in  the  same  manner.  Nor 
do  the  principles  of  our  laws  require  that  the  worst  | 
of  criminals,  the  instigators  of  a thousand  incendi- ! 
aries,  robbers,  and  assassins,  should  go  unpunished, 
merely  because  the  lenient  committee  say,  there  is, 
no  “absolute  necessity”  that  the  offenders  should; 
die.  We  might  pardon  all  the  murderers  whom  we 
hang,  and  the  thieves  whom  we  confine;  yet  the  na- 
tion would  exist.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  punishing  them:  But  the  principles  of  our  laws 
require,  that,  for  the  good  of  society,  and  the  safety 
of  the  people,  no  crime  shall  go  unpunished;  that 
punishment  shall  certainly  follow  crime. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  instance  to  be 
found  in  our  history,  previous  to  the  Seminole  war, 
of  retaliation  upon  Indians.  The  assertion  is  not 
correct  in  point  of  fa-ct.  I have  lately  seen  pub- 1 
lished  an  account  of  the  hanging,  in  one  of  the.nor-  j 
them  states,  many  years  ago,  of  some  Indians.  Thei 
people  have  often  discovered  a disposition  to  reta- 
liate on  the  Indians;  and  some  examples  of  that 
kind  have  been  set,  unworthy  of  imitation;  at  the 
massacre  of  the  Indians  at  Lancaster  by  a body  of 
men  called  the  Paxton  Boys.[6}  Let  me  here  again 
remark,  that  the  white  men  and  Indians  punished 
by  gen.  Jackson,  were  punished  for  their  own  crimes. 
So,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Walter  Butler,  a 
leader  of  Indians,  was  defiled  quarter,  and  put  to 
death.[c]  At  King’s  Mountain,  ten  of  the  tories 
taken  in  that  battle,  who  had  violated  the  usages 
of  war,  were  immediately  hanged  for  their  crimes. 
There  are  other  instances  of  very  prompt  punish- 
ment having  followed  violations  of  the  usages  of 
war;  as  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  emissa- 
ries sent  by  sir  Henry  Clinton  to  corrupt  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  of  the  ringlead- 
ers of  the  mutiny  of  the  Jersey  troops,  >yho  were, 
by  order  of  gen.  Washington,  shot  without  the  for- 
mality of  a trial. [ J] 

l'Ue  massacre  of  lUe  Snawanee  Cmef,  Corn- 
staik,  on  the  Ohio;  of  the  Cherokee  Chief,  H mging- 
maw,  on  the  Tennessee;  and  of  Logan’s  relations, 
on  the  Ohio. 

O]  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  history,  says,  “His  en- 
treaties for  quarter  were  disregarded,  and  he  fell  a 
victim  of  that  vengeance  his  own  savage  temper 
had  directed  against  himself.”  4».h  vol.  Appendix  13. 

[d]  This,  go  far  is  relates  to  the  emissaries,  is 


I will  now,  sir,  sav  a few  words  in  reply  to  some 
of  ihe  observations  of  gentlemen  who  have  preced- 
ed me  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 

My  honorable  colleague,  who  made  the  report, 
(mr.  T.  M.  Nelson)  protests  against  the  power  of 
retaliation  being  vested  in  a commanding  general; 
and  the  honorable  speaker  (mr.  Clay)  says  the  poor- 
er of  retaliation  is  in  those  who  raise  armies,  and 
make  rules  for  their  government.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  usages  of  war;[e]  and 
the  usages  of  war  expressly  vest  the  power  in  the 
commanding  general. [/]  The  congress  of  the  re- 
volution declared  the  power  to  be  in  the  command- 
ing general.  The  nature  of  the  power,  which  is 
not  to  make  a rule,  but  to  apply  it,  requires  that 
it  should  be  vested  in  the  commanding  general,  or 
in  the  president,  as  commander  in  chief.  What  is 
to  be  done?  It  is  to  be  determined  that  retaliation 
is  necessary;  the  object  for  retaliation  is  to  be  desig- 
nated, and  executed.  This  requires  no  legislative 
power;  for  the  rule  exists  by  the  laws  of  war.  It 
requires  no  judicial  power;  for  the  retaliation  we 
now  speak  of,  is  supposed  not  to  fall  on  particular 
guilt.  The  whole  is  properly  an  exercise  of  execu- 
tive power,  especially  belonging  to  the  general, 
for  the  safety  of  whose  army  it  is  executed;  and 
who  has  the  best  means  of  knowing  its  necessity. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  the  claim  which  the 
honorable  speaker  (mr.  Clay)  makes  on  the  part  of 
I congress  to  the  power  of  retaliation.  It  is  true, 

, congress  can  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
army  in  all  places;  but  the  laws  thus  made  will  be 
prospective;  and  should  congress  make  a rule  on 
the  subject  of  retaliation,  the  application  of  that 
rule  (in  which  consists  the  power  of  retaliation) 
must  still  be  left  to  others  But  congress  have 
not  legislated  on  the  subject  in  the  present  case; 
the  laws  of  war  furnish  the  rule,  and  leave  its  appli- 
cation to  the  commanding  general. 

It  is  urged  by  the  speaker,  that  it  has  been  the 
uniform  usage  of  the  country  not  to  retaliate  on  In- 
dians.— I answer,  that  if  this  were  so,  as  it  is  not, 
and  the  government  or  people,  from  beneficence, 
have  refrained  from  retaliation  on  the  savages,  de- 
! siring  to  gain  them  by  kindness,  and  that  is  now- 
found  impracticable;  it  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
well  as  justifiable,  now  to  use  the  means  allowed 
by  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  for  the  punishment  of 
an  inhuman  people,  such  as  the  Serninoles,  that  this 
law  is  provided.  The  writers  say,  “As  a prince  or 
general  has  a right  of  sacrificing  the  life  of  his  ene- 
mies to  his  safety,  and  that  of  his  men;  if  he  is  en- 
gaged with  an  inhuman  enemy , who  frequently  com- 
mit such  enormities,  he  appears  to  have  a right  of 
refusing  life  to  some  of  the  prisoners  he  may  take, 
and  of  treating  them  as  his  were  treated.”(^-]  This 
law  is  obviously  intended  for  the  punishment  of  sav- 
ages; and  the  more  incorrigible  the  Indians  are,  and 
the  greater  the  forbearance  of  the  United  States, 
the  more  necessary  now  is  the  exercise  of  the  pow- 
er in  question. 

We  ought  not  to  confound  the  right  of  retaliation 
with  the  right  of  punishing  an  enemy  who  has,  in 
his  own  person,  committed  crimes  against  the  law 
perhaps  incorrect.  Judge  Marshall  says  they  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  immediately  executed  as 
spies.  Gen.  Washington  ordered  gen.  Howe,  as 
soon  as  the  Jersey  mutineers  should  surrender,  to 
seize  a few  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and  to  ex- 
ecute them  on  the  spot.  These  orders  were  prompt- 
ly and  implicitly  obeyed.  4th  Marshall,  5 68. 

[e]  4th  vol.  laws,  536. 

[/]  Vattel,  321. 
j [£•]  Vattel,  321. 
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af  Rations,  ahd  the  usages  of  war}  and  whose  pun- 
ishment is,  therefore,  strictly  just.  All  the  persons 
punished  by  the  order  of  Jackson,  deserved  to  die 
for  their  own  proper  crimes,  and  were  not  put  to 
death  by  way  of  retaliation,  merely  for  the  crimes 
of  others. 

Let  me  again  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  order  given  on  the  16  h of  January,  under 
which  gen.  Jackson  acted:  “The  honor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  requires  that  the  war  with  the  Seminoles 
should  be  terminated  speedily,  and  with  exemplary 
punishment  for  hostilities  so  unprovoked.”  We 
have  seen  that  gen.  Jackson,  when  acting  at  his 
own  discretion,  has  spared  the  vanquished  savages; 
even  those  concerned  in  the  atrocious  massacre  at 
Fort  Mimms:  But  his  orders  now  directed  him  to 
inflict  “exemplary  punishment.”  He  could  not 
misunderstand  them.  Would  you  have  the  secreta- 
ry of  war  to  be  more  explicit?  Would  you  have  him 
to  use  the  language  of  Galienus,  or  to  write  his  or- 
ders with  blood? 

It  is  said  that  the  Indian  chiefs  who  were  hanged 
were  not  taken  in  battle,  biit  bv  stratagem.  The 
gentleman  (mr.  Clay)  who  urges  this  circumstance 
against  the  propriety  of  their  execution,  would, 
doubtless,  with  more  reason,  have  urged  the  impro- 
priety of  executing  an  enemy,  who  had  laid  down 
his  arms,  when  vanquished  in  fair  combat,  had  that 
been  the  case.  Was  Andre  taken  in  battle,  or  was 
he  not  taken  by  stratagem?  Were  the  emissaries  of 
Clinton  to  the  mutineers  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
taken  in  battle,  or  were  they  not  delivered  up  by 
those  to  whom  they  came?  Will  the  gentleman  ap 
ply  to  Washington  the  epithet  which  he  insinuates 
is  due  to  gen.  Jackson?  Does  it  make  any  difference 
in  what  manner  villains  are  taken,  who  are  proper 
subjects  for  punishment?  1 think  not. 

One  of  my  honorable  colleagues  (mr.  Johnson) 
has  introduced  the  correspondence  between  gen. 
Jackson  and  governor  Rabun.  On  that  correspon- 
dence I did  not  expect  to  say  any  thing  in  this  de 
bate,  as  it  is  not  before  the  committee}  ' but  I am 
desirous  of  removing  every  prejudice  against  the 
general,  and  will  briefly  notice  it. 

The  constitution  provides  that  the  president  shall 
be  commander  in  chief  ofthe  army— and  of  the  mi- 
litia when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States;  that  no  state  shall  engage  in  war  unless  ac- 
tually invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delay.  Suppose  a state  to  be  invaded, 
in  which  case  the  state  has  a right  to  make  war, 
and  the  president  and  governor  both  take  the  field — 
will  they  be  regarded  as  allies,  or  will  the  United 
States  be  regarded  as  the  principal,  and  the  stale 
as  an  auxiliary?  Allies  act  in  common — concur  in 
the  appointment  of  a commander  in  chief — and  di- 
vide the  conquests.  The  auxiliary  has  no  share  in 
the  conquests,  and  the  principal  has  the  sole  right 
to  make  peace. [A]  I think  the  state  would  clearly 
be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  only.  Then  the  presi- 
dent being  in  the  field  by  his  lieutenant,  to  whom  is 
committed  power  to  command  in  the  southern  di- 
vision ofthe  United  States,  will  not  alter  the  right 
ofthe  principal  and  the  auxiliary.  Perhaps  general 
Jackson  was  correct  in  his  view  of  the  authority  of 
the  governor.  This  is  a question  of  a delicate  na- 
ture, important,  and  not  free  from  difficulty.  I 
cannot  say  that  I have  made  up  my  mind  conclusive- 
ly upon  it,  and  desire  to  be  considered  as  not  com- 
mitted. A divided  command  must  prove  most  per- 
nicious to  the  public  interests. 

A claim  of  right  constitutes  no  ground  of  objec- 


tion to  an  officer.  It  is  a military  principle  that 
no  officer  can  waive  the  rights  of  his  rank  and  com- 
mand. The  chief  objection  to  the  correspondence 
between  gen.  Jackson  and  governor  Rabun  arises 
from  its  temper,  which  does  not  exactly  comport 
with  the  high  standing  of  the  parties.  An  apolo- 
gy for  the  manner  in  which  general  Jackson  wrote, 
will  be  found  in  the  feelings  excited  by  hearing 
that,  in  consequence  of  (although  not  in  obedience 
to) ran  order,  perhaps  illegal,  given  by  governor 
Rabun,  the  wives,  fathers,  and  mothers,  of  the  faith- 
ful warriors  who  were  fighting  by  general  Jackson’s 
side,  had  been  massacred. 

My  colleague  (mr.  Johnson)  seemed  disatisfied 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  asks  if  the  secreta- 
ry of  state  has  a right  to  threaten  to  take  posts.  I 
reply,  that  the  secretary  has  not  done  so.  He  has 
only  said,  that,  if  the  necessities  of  self-defence 
should  again  compel  the  United  Slates  to  take  pos- 
session ofthe  Spanish  forts,  an  unconditional  resto- 
ration of  them  will  not  be  made.  The  secretary  of 
state  has  a right  to  negotiate.  It  is  through  him 
that  this  nation  hold . conversation  with  other  na- 
tions. He  may  point  out  the  probable  future  con- 
sequences of  certain  proceedings.  Thus,  at  Ghent, 
our  commissioners  pointed  out  to  those  of  England 
the  future  consequences  of  concluding  a treaty  that 
should  impose  on  the  United  States  injurious  and 
degrading  conditions.  “It  is  impossible,”  say  they, 
“that  America  should  not,  at  the  first  favorable  op- 
portunity, recur  to  arms  for  the  recovery  of  her  ter- 
ritory, of  her  rights,  of  her  honor.” 

The  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  at  New-Orleans, 
during  the  invasion,  when  he  declared  martial  law 
in  force,  has  been  mentioned  as  indicating  an  inclina*- 
tion  to  exert  unnecessarily  arbitrary  power.  An 
excuse  for  the  general  will  be  found  in  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  country,  whose  inhabitants 
had  not  then  given  any  decisive  evidence  of  attach- 
ment to  the  United  States,  and  which  was  invaded 
by  a powerful  army.  If  martial  law  may  be  declar- 
ed in  force  on  any  occasion,  a more  fit  occasion  can 
seldom  arise. 

Some  youth  who  has  been  writing  for  the  pub- 
lic prints,  has  said,  that  martial  law  never  wa» 
declared  in  force  in  this  country  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  The  senior  members  of  this  house 
know  that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  courts  of 
justice  were  shut;  that  every  where  the  tories 
where  whipped  and  hanged  by  martial  law;  that 
is,  by  the  law  of  force:  and  even  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia,  under  the  observation  of  the 
commapder  in  chief,  gen.  Potter,  as  the  historian 
tells  us,  fij  was  in  the  habit  of  whipping  severely 
those  citizens  who  supplied  the  British  with  pro- 
visions. When  the  nation  is  is  danger,  whatever 
obstructs  its  preservation  must  yield  for  a time. 
“Amidst  arms  the  laws  are  silent.” 

The  honorable  speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  has  caused 
to  be  read  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson;  a treaty 
which,  he  says,  has  imposed  hard  conditions  on 
the  Creek  Indians;  and  to  this  he  attributes  the 
Seminole  war.  The  war  terminated  by  the  treaty 
of  Lrt  Jackson  was  one  of  the  most  ungrateful, 
unprovoked,  treacherous,  and  cruel  wars  that  ever 
was  waged  by  barbarians  against  their  benefactors, 
who  we«*e  gently  leading  them,  by  the  hand  of 
friendship,  to  civilization  and  happiness.  Are  we 
alone  denied  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  un- 
provoked wars  ? Are  we  aione,  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  forbidden  to  deprive  a cruel  and 
perfidious  enemy  of  the  means  of  injuring  us  in 
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future  ? The  gentleman  would  have  no  acquisition 
made  from  the  Indians  except  by  purchase.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman,  in  what  manner  was  that 
beautiful  country  acquired  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  representatives  ? Look  to  the  state  of  Ohio — ' 


land.  You  may  applaud  without  a trial;  for  there 
is  no  rule  that  requires  that  trial  shall  precede  ap- 
plause, and  in  applauding  you  do  but  swell  the 
voice  of  fame.  But,  if  you  censure  without  a trial, 
as  censure  is  a military  punishment,  you  violati 


see  there  a country  equal  in  extent  and  fertility  that  most  important  and  well  established  rule  of* 
with  that  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson,  I justice,  which  requires  that  none  shall  be  condemn- 
conquered  from  the  Indians  by  gen.  Wayne,  in  a j ed  unheard.  The  law  provides  a mode  in  which 


victory  in  which  he  killed  20  men.  But  the  gen 
tleman  asks,  what  would  be  said  to  our  unreason 
able  demands , were  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson  to 
be  seen  by  the  powers  of  Europe  ? And,  I ask, 
who  would  presume  to  find  fault  with  them  ? — 
Would  it  be  France,  who  has  so  lately  demanded 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  and  Germany  ? 
Would  it  be  Russia,  who  so  lately  demanded 
Poland  and  Finland,  and,  within  a century  past,  has 
demanded  forty  provinces  ? Or  would  it  be  Great 
Britain,  who  so  lately  demanded  Trinidad  and 
Ceylon,  and  is  now  demanding  the  residue  of  the 
East  Indies  ? No,  sir,  those  powers  are  otherwise 


officers  may  be  censured  and  removed  from  office; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  you  to  do,  not  what  belongs  to 
the  power  of  legislation,  but  what  belongs  to  tha 
administration  of  the  laws. 

Will  you,  in  the  controversy  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Spain,  throw  your  whole  weight  into 
the  scale  of  Spain,  and  make  that  of  your  own  coun- 
try kick  the  beam  ? It  is  my  choice  to  take  the 
side  of  this  nation,  to  support  her  rights,  and  the 
acts  of  her  officers;  and,  I find  it  equally  as  agree- 
able to  my  conscience  as  my  inclination  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  the  union  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  government  that  constitutes  its  strength* 


engaged  than  to  notice  our  demands  of  a just  Let  us  leave  the  executive  to  act  will  all  its  energy 
indemnity,  by  which  we  shall  change  a wilderness,  against  foreign  powers,  while  we  strongly  restrain 
through  Which  barbarians  roamed,  to  a cultivated  [ that  branch  from  acting  against  the  peonle.  Shall 
and  populous  region,  the  abode  of  civilization  and  j we  at  the  very  moment  when  a negotiation  is  de- 
happiness. ! pending  with  a foreign  power,  take  the  part  of  that 

But  the  gentleman  exclaims,  spare  them  their  j foreign  pmver?  Be  such  conduct  far  from  us  ! (~k  J 
prophets  ! spare  them  their  religion  ! I hope  the  But  what  have  been  the  motives  of  general  J-ck- 
gentleman  does  not  mean  to  bring  religion  into ! son  ? Have  they  been  laudable?  His  he  been 
disgrace  by  prostituting  her  sacred  and  honored  I actuated  by  a desire  to  serve  his  country,  to  de- 
name,  in  conferring  it  on  the  practices  of  those  vile  fend  her  honor,  to  extend  her  glory,  to  preserve 
deceivers,  who  have  brought  their  tribe  to  ruin  her  peace,  happiness,  and  safety?  Yes.  Even  the 
by  instigating  their  warriors  to  massacre  onr  wo-  speaker  admits  that  he  intended  to  subserve  the 
tnen  and  children;  those  wretches  whose  frauds  j best  interests  of  his  country.  I am  deeply  im» 
and  falsehood  had  been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  | pressed  with  the  justice  of  the  rule  that,  “the  aGt 
failure  of  their  pretended  prophecies.  jmaketh  not  a man  guilty,  unless  his  mind  is  also 

Another  objection  to  the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson  ! guilty;”  and  I will  not  condemn  him.  He  deserves 
is,  that  it  was  signed  by  friendly  chiefs,  and  only  well  of  his  country. 

by  a few  of  those  who  were  hostile.  I answer,  that  Even  these  acts,  the  propriety  of  which  is  doubt- 
the  power  of  the  hostile  chiefs  was  broken;  theyjed  by  some,  have  been,  and  will  be,  most  bene- 
were  killed  or  dispersed.  A treaty  with  any  na-  ificial  to  our  country.  We  shall  have  no  more  But* 
tion  or  tribe  must  be  entered  into  with  the  actual  jlers,  or  Brandts,  or  Girties,  or  Ambristers,  to  stir 
chiefs;  and  it  can  be  no  objection  to  a treaty  ofjtip  the  savages  to  cruel  and  vengeful  hostilities 
peace  that  those  who  signed  it  are  friendly.  I pre  I against  us.  The  decision  of  J irkson  has  put  ail 
sume  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  combined  j end  to  such  practices  forever.  II;s  name  willcou- 
powers  is  Valid,  although  entered  into  with  the  j tribute  more  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country* 
feigning  monarch,  whose  throne  those  powers  re- 1 and  to  defend  it,  than  ten  thousand  men. 
established.  j Let  me  now  ask,  may  not  a man  even  commit 

f I will  now  offer  some  objections  to  the  resolu  (some  errors  which  it  would  be  very  inexpedient 
tions  proposed,  as  being  in  spirit  contrary  to  the  I for  those  for  whose  welfare  and  safety  he  act?,  to 
principles  of  the  constitution.  One  of  the  most  censure  ? This  course  of  censuring  officers,  by 
important  safeguards  of  liberty  to  be  found  in  our  the  legislative  body,  is  rather  a novel  proceeding, 
constitution,  consists  in  the  separation  of  powers.  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  The  Ro~ 
Nor,  will  any  measure  have  a gf eater  tendency  to  man  general  who,  by  his  errors,  lost  the  battle  of 
endanger  the  rights  of  the  people,  than  uniting  i Canme,  and  brought  his  country  to  the  brink  of 


the  different  powers  in  one  of  the  branches  of  go 
vernment.  You  are  called  upon  to  pass  something 
in  the  nature  of  an  ex -post  facto  law,  c”  bill  of 
attainder;  measures  abhorred  and  prohibited  by 
the  constitution.  You  interfere  with  the  Conslitu 
tional  power  of  the  president  to  select  his  officers, 
fetdn  those  with  whom  he  is  satisfied  and  dismiss 
those  with  whom  he  is  dissatisfied.  (~jj  You  thus 
take  away  his  responsibility.  You  take  upon  you 
to  act  as  military  judges;  to  censure,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  punish  an  office**  who  has  had  neither 
hearing  or  trial.  You  violate  he  principles  of 
viagna  chartd , principles  deemed  sacred  wherever 
rational  liberty  exists,  and  condemn  a citizen  with 
out  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  tin e 


CjJ  This  is  a most  dangerous  attempt  to 
fer  t ie  responsibility  of  the  military  from  th 
indent  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sup,  to  Vot.  XV, 
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ruin,  was  not  censured  by  the  senate;  they  knew 
his  holy  zeal  for  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  his 
country,  and  he  received  their  ihanks. 

Let  us  come  to  a more  recent  case,  and  one  more 
nearly  in  point.  Was  Berkley  censured  for  hi* 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  dishonoring  the 
American  flag?  No;  the  proud  government  whom 
he  served,  never  censured  him,  and  considered  it 
an  insult  to  demand  that  he  should  be  censured. 
They  knew  that  he  acted  for  the  honor  of  the  British 
fleet  and  nation;  and  that  was  his  sure  protection, 

( fcj  Extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay  on  the 
occupation  of  West  Florida . 

“Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admiration  at  the 
more  than  Aristidean  justice,  which,  in  a question 
of  territorial  title  between  the  U iied  States  and  a 
foreign  nation,  induces  certain  gen*Jementae9pot1$e 
the  pretensions  of  the  foreign  nation  ’* 
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The  Speaker  referred,  by  way  of  preceded,  to  I 
the  case  of  the  hero  of  lake  Erie,  which  was  before] 
the  house  at  the  last  session.  I regard  the  wreath 
obtained  by  him,  as  one  of  the  brighest  worn  by 
any  of  our  commanders.  The  victories  obtained 
on  the  ocean,  acquired  renown  for  the  American 
navy:  in  that  respect  only  were  they  valuable.  In 
defending  the  nation,  or  obtaining  peace,  they  were 
without  effect.  The  victory  of  Perry  was  highly 
Useful;  it  opened  to  our  invasion  the  enemy’s  conn 
try.  The  victory  of  McDonough  was  much  more 
so;  it  preserved  our  country  from  the  invasion  of 
the  enemy.  I rejoice  that  the  hero  has,  in  a man- 
ner so  honorable  to  himself,  removed  the  stain 
which  tyrannical  conduct  towards  an  American 
officpr  and  citizen  had  impressed  on  his  reputation, 
lift  us  examine  the  cited  precedent,  and  see  what 
was  done  in  the  case.  There  was  no  censure,  nor 
was  there  any  act  of  legislation,  as  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, (Mr.  Pleasants,)  well  know,  because  you 
shewed  how  improper  legislating  in  the  case  would 
be. 

A nation  should  preserve  its  glory;  and,  as  the 
glory  of  a nation  is  composed  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  fame  of  individuals,  to  tarnish  the  character  of 
the  most  distinguished  hero  of  the  United  States 
— of  the  present  age — is  to  tarnish  the  glory  of  the 
nation. 

The  supporters  of  the  report  also  profess  that 
to  preserve  the  glory  of  the  nation,  is  with  them 
a favorite  object.  Can  the  report  and  resolutions 
proposed  have  any  such  effect  ? It  might  as  well 
be  said,  ‘.hat  the  enemy  who  burned  the  president’s 
house  embellished  this  ci’.y.  If  we  have  built  up 
the  house  with  additional  ornaments,  the  city  is 
indeed  thereby  embellished.  So,  if  we  shall  sustain 
general  Jackson,  and  present  him  to  the  world  in 
a brighter  ligVrt  than  he  has, ^heretofore  appeared, 
we  shall  have  increased  our  country’s  glory. 

Are  you  ready  to  sacrifice  the  foremost,  far  the 
foremost  of  your  heroes,  to  propitiate  Spain  or  Great 
Britain?  Carthage,  conquered  and  degenerate 
Carthage,  was  willing  to  sacrifice  Hannibal  to  the 
hatred  of  Rome.  I hope  we  are  not  disposed  to 
follow  that  example.  Should  we  do  so,  our  con- 
duct will  resemble  that  of  the  sheep  in  the  fable, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  ambassador  of  the 
wolves,  gave  up  their  dogs.  O ! what  an  accept 
able  thing  it  would  be  to  England,  to  hear  that 
the  hero  of  New-Orleans,  the  conqueror  of  Facken- 
ham,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  jealousy  of  his 
country  ! 

When  a measure  is  proposed,  we  should  care- 
fully look  to  the  consequences  of  its  adoption.  It 
is,  therefore,  worthy  of  particular  observation,  that 
the  militia  are  the  chief  defence  of  this  nation;  and 
that  the  utility  of  that  kind  of  troops,  in  a great 
measure,  depends  on  their  confidence  on  their  com- 
rhi.nder.  That  confidence  can  only  be  obtained 
by  experience.  They  deserted  in  battalions  from 
Washington  himself,  before  he  had  established  his 
great  character.  No  man  ever  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  militia  in  so  high  a degree  as  gene 
ra!  Jackson;  and  under  his  command  they  will  prove 


have  been  recorded.  I speak  of  his  victory  over 
the  Creeks,  and  his  victory  at  New-Orleans. 

Let  us  compare  his  victory  over  the  Creeks,  with 
other  victories  obtained  over  a similar  enemy,  and 
recorded  in  our  history.  When  Sullivan  advanced 
o avenge  the  massacres  of  Wyoming,  excited  by 
British  agents,  and  perpetrated  by  Indians  and 
trai?or9,  he  commanded  fire  thousand  men,  and 
found  eight  hundred  Indians  posted  behind  a breast 
work,  with  a river  in  their  rear;  a battle  ensued; 
the  Indians  were  beaten,  and  left  eleven  of  their 
warriors  dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  Point 
Pleasant,  where  the  Indians  were  defea’ed  in  1774, 
where  a Lewis  commanded,  and  a Lewis  fell, 'they 
left  eighteen  of  their  warriors  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  When  Wayne,  after  years  of  preparation, 
gained  his  victory  over  the  Indians  of  the  North 
West,  they  left  twenty  of  their  number  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  At  Tippecanoe  the  Indians 
were  defeated,  and  their  loss  so  considerable,  that 
they  left  more  than  thirty  warriors  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

Jackson  marched  against  the  Creeks;  he  found 
them  in  considerable  force,  and  defended  by  works: 
those  works  he  stormed,  defeated  them,  and  killed 
eight  hundred  of  their  bravest  warriors  in  a single 
battle.  Thus,  he  gained  a victory  unparalleled  in 
Indian  warfare,  and  acquired  for  the  United  States 
the  extensive,  beautiful,  and  valuable  country,  of 
which  you  see  a map  suspended  near  you;  a small 
part  of  which  country  you  have  sold,  in  the  last  year, 
for  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Let  us  follow  the  general  to  New-Orleans.  There 
we  find  him  with  a motley  force  of  three  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  meeting  twelve  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  that  ever  appeared  on  our  shores.  May 
I not  say  of  the  best  troops  that  ever  appeared  in 
any  age  or  nation  ? Yes — and  they  were  as  unprin- 
cipled as  fearless.  They  had  driven  the  warriors 
of  France,  those  conquerors  of  continental  Europe* 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees.  A 
part  of  them  had  sacked  this  city,  and  burned  the 
capitol;  a part  of  them  had  visited  Hampton — they 
had  left  the  fathers  in  anguish  unutterable— they 
had  left  the  matrons  and  the  virgins  in  tears;  yes, 
they  had  committed  against  us  wrongs  which  are 
never  to  be  forgotten;  and  by  those  wrongs  they 
had  obtained  for  the  descendants  of  their  com- 
mander a right  to  wear  in  their  coat  of  arms,  in  all 
time  to  come,  as  a badge  of  our  country’s  disgrace, 
the  American  flag,  with  the  standard  broken. 

Surely,  sir,  there  must  be  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence, who  directs  the  destinies  of  men  and  na- 
tions.  Those  troops  who  had  violated  the  rights 
of  war,  who  had  committed  against  us  every  atrocity, 
and  heaped  upon  our  country  every  disgrace,  sailed 
to  New  Orleans:  and  there  they  met  the  dire 
avenger.  The  man  appointed  by  Heaven  to  tread 
the  wine  press  o?  Almighty  wrath.  Withaliand- 
ful  of  men  he  defeated  them.  With  the  loss  of 
thirteen  men,  he  defeated  twelve  thousand  ! The 
incendiaries  and  ravhhers  were  punished;  and  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  our  country’s  honor  were  heal- 
ed. 


invincible. 

Le?  me  now  say  a word  of  the  services  of  the 
ipan  whom  it  it  proposed  to  disgrace.  Those  ser- 
vices ought  to  be  set  forth  in  a stile  to  which  I 
have  no  pretensions.  It  is  not  lor  me  to  speak  in 
adequate  terms  of  the  first  of  heroes;  of  an  officer 
whose  achievements  are  unparalleled  in  ancient  or 
in  . modern  times.  I do  not  magnify  his  actions.  1 
call  on  the  man  deep  read  in  history,  to  shew  me 
the  page  where  victories  such  as  those  of  Jackson 


So  disgraceful  was  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  that 
the  British  government  at  first  denied  a monument 
to  their  brave  general  who  had  been  slain.  They 
were  desirous  to  hide  in  the  shades  of  oblivion  the 
disgrace  of  their  arms:  but  fame  has  proclaimed 
the  renown  of  the  victor  History  has  recorded  it; 
and  his  name  will  descend  to  future  times  in  a 
stream  of  light.  Such  is  the  man  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  dishonor ! 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  bis  decision,  hi3 
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energy,  sa red  New-Orlea^s;  Ms  acknowledgment 
of  the  ’ruth  of  the  great  nd  f mdamental  princi 
pie,  ’hat,  “the  safety  of  the  pfoplf.  is  the  supreme 
iaw  ” A.  man  less  decisive,  less  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  country,  would  have  hesitated,  and 
talked  of  civil  rights;  the  legislature  might  have 
capitulated;  and  New.Orleans  would  have  been  lost. 
The  British  negociators  at  Ghent  had  denied  our 
title  to  Louisiana;  and  had  the  possession  been  lost, 


any  of  the  other  departments  of  the  government, 
they  would  meet  my  most  decided  opposition. 

Funtshment  implies  responsibility.  The  response 
hility  of  every  military  officer  is  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  1 T is  responsibility  to  ron. 
gress,  through  the  constitutional  medium  of  im- 
peachment, and  through  that  alone. 

Hut  the  resolutions  before  us  have  for  their  ob- 
ject neither  a censure  of  general  Jackson  nor  of 


it  is  doubtful  whether,  according  to  the  treaty  of  the  executive.  Pursuing  the  natural  cmirra  of 
i . , legislation,  they  ascertain  the  existence  of  a nub- 


peace,  it  would  have  been  restored. 


Let  me  assure  you,  sir,  tha 


pie  will  not  be  pleased  to  see  their  great 


t the  American  peo-j  lie  abuse,  and  recommend  theappli* 
heir  great  defender, , stitutional  corrective.  They  sprh 


ication  of  a cop. 


ey  spring  from  an  en- 


their  greai  avenger,  sacrificed;  even  although  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  to 
should  not  be  to  Spanish  hatred,  or  British  revenge. . which  the  president’s  message,  at  the  opening  of 
I call  on  the  members  from  Pennsylvania  to  re- j the  present  session,  called  the  attention  of  1 1 » r- 
memberBrandt  and  Butler;  to  remember  Wyoming.  | house.  It  cannot  be  forgotten,  th  t,  during  thi 
I call  on  the  members  from  Georgia  to  remember  j two  first  administrations  of  the  federal  govern 
the  outrages  committed  on  their  frontier;  that  it 
was  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  people  that  the 
Semholn  war  was  prosecuted;  and  that  the  energy 
and  decision  of  general  Jackson  has  obtained  for 
them  a lasting  peace.  I call  on  the  members  from 
the  West,  to  remember  that  the  unhesitating  deci- 
sion. and  vigorous  measures,  of  this  officer,  saved 
New-Orleans,  the  emporium  of  their  commerce.  I 
need  not  tell  the  members  from  Tennessee,  that 
it  is  his  officer  who  has  exalted  so  high  the  charac- 
ter of  their  warlike  state.  I call  on  all  to  remem- 
ber, that  the  proposed  measure,  if  adopted,  must 


ment,  the  president,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  of  congress,  met  in  person  the  two  houses, 
convened  together,  and  pronounced  the  address 
which  his  secretary  now  conveys  to  us  in  the  form  of 
a message.  In  relation  to  every  part,  of  the  address, 
the  two  houses  separately  exercised  theunques’i  'rl 
ed  right  of  responding.  These  r°sponses  brought 
into  brief  review  the  whole  course  of  administra- 
tion. Ail  the  political  acts  and  the  art  rs  of  the 
past  year  were  held  open  to  the  scrutiny  and  opi- 
nion of  either  l ouse. 

Such  was  the  operation  given  to  this  government 
giv"  joy  to  our  late  enemy,  and  consolation  to  that  *hy  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  who  filled  the 
power  which  perhaps  is  soon  lobe  our  enemy;  and  j first  congress  which  assembled  after  its  ratifica- 
that  it  will  diminish  the  glory  of  their  country,  by  tion.  Such  continued  to  be  its  operation  for  the 
tarnishing  the  splendor  of  the  fame  of  her  most  dis- ] twelve  years  of  its  existence 


tinguished  hero 


During  the  last  eighteen  years,  this  practice  has 


The  heirs  of  Ross,  by  order  of  the  prince  regent,  been  disused,  but  it  would  he  difficult  to  pr 

wear  in  their  coat  of  arms  the  American  banner  t'lat  the  powers  of  this  house  have  been  abridged, 
^roken  and  dishonored.  That  insult  can  have  no  hy  the  substitution  of  the  president’s  message  for 
consequences  injurious  to  us.  But  take  care  how  jhis  speech.  L ke  the  latter,  theformeryet  under- 
you  break  and  dishonor  your  standard  yourselves,  goes,  at  the  opening  of  each  session,  a political 
Had  this  man  lived  before  Hesiod  wrote  and  analysis;  which  terminates  in  the  reference  of  every 
Homer  sung,  temples  would  have  risen  to  ' is  honor;  I important  member  of  it  to  some  comroi  t ee,  charg- 
altars  would  have  blazed — and  he  would  have  taken  | ed  with  the  duty  of  reporting  an  opinion  upon  the 
his  stand  with  Hercules  and  Theseus,  among  the*  subject  which  it  embraces,  and  of  recommending, 
immortals,  as  the  preserver  of  a nation;  the  vifi-  if  necessary,  some  correspondent  act  of  legislai  ion. 
dicator  of  the  rights  of  suffering  humanity;  the ; Hence  (he  origin  of  the  report  which  has  given  rise 


avenger  of  our  matrons,  our  virgins,  and  our  litli 
ones. 

And  shall  we  see  him  depart  from  this  city  in 
disgrace;  censured  and  dismissed  from  office  by 
congress;  and,  like  Camillus,  imploring  Heaven  so 
to  direct  human  affiirs,  that  his  country  may  never 
have  occasion  to  regret  her  treatment  of  him  ? No; 
it  cannot  be.  Forbid  it  every  power  that  guards 
the  protectors  of  innocence!  Forbid  it  policy! 
Forbid  it  gratitude!  Forbid  it  justice! 


to  the  present  debate. 

Is  it  not  absurd  to  Imagine,  even,  said  Air  M 
that  the  president  of  the  United  Smtes  can  apprise 
this  house  that  its  highes*  powers  have  been 

usurped;  that  the  constitution  lias  been  violated 

and  yet  no  complaint  can  be  made  of  the  usurpation, 
nor  any  exertion  to  prevent  i Is  recurrence  ? 

The  history  of  our  government,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  replete  with  enquiries  analagous  to  the  present" 
Need  I remind  you  of  that,  in’o  the  conduct  of  the 


Mr.  Mv.ncEn.— The  report  of  the  military  com-  j first  secretary  of  the  treasury  r Of  the  subsequent 
mittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  coupled  with  the  resolu- 1 enquiry  into  the  failure  of  St.  Clair’s  expedition 
tions  submitted  by  the  honorable  member  from  against  the  North  Western  Indians?  Oi’  of  the 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Cobb)  have  relieved  me  from  much  J more  recent  investigation  of  the  causes  which  led 
inquietude.  Having,  before  the  report  of  the  ) to  the  destruction  of  the  capitol  ? 
select  committee  was  received,  denied  the  au- 


thority of  congress  to  punish  a military  officer,  1 
rejoice  that  a course  has  been  adopted,  which, 
while  it  falls  strictly  within  the  province  of  this 
house,  is  calculated  to  heal  the  recent  wounds  in- 
flicted on  the  constitution,  and  to  vindicate  the  in 
suited  character  of  the  nation. 

I would  watch,  said  Mr.  M.  with  equal  jealousy, 
the  encroachments  of  legislative,  as  of  executive 
power.  And,  aware  that  the  former  is  least 
capable  of  precise  definition,  and,  therefore,  most 
easily  enlarged,  could  I behold,  in  the  resolutions 
en  your  table,  an  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  o 


Were  it  necessary,  these  authorities  could  be 
corroborated  bv  a reference  to  the  long  established 
practice  of  that  legislative  assembly  after  which 
our  own  has  been  modelled. 

The  existence  of  a power  of  legislation  implies 
the  auxiliary  authority  to  enquire  into  all  those 
abuses  or  defects  of  the  laws,  which  may,  by  any 
possibility,  call  for  its  exercise. 

If,  indeed,  in  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry, 
the  character  of  gen.  Jackson,  or  of  the  executive, 
shall  suffer  in  the. public  estimation,  such,  although 
it  9hou1d  prove  an  unavoid  -ble  consequence, w ill  not 
ihave  constituted  the  motives  of  our  investigation. 
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Remembering,  as  I do,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  fee: 
ings  common  to  us  all,  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms  on  the  plains  of  NevOrleans,  I need 
scarcely  say,  that  I entertain  no  personal  hostility 
to  the  commander  of  our  southern  army.  I frankly 
acknowledge,  too,  sir,  that  I cannot,  in  this  enquiry, 
•wholly  separate  the  president  of  the  United  States 
from  the  military  officer,  whose  conduct  he  has 
approved.  And  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  required  of 
arte  to  say  that  I entertain  no  personal  hostility  to 
our  present  chief  magistrate.  Sir,  I behold  in  him 
the  friend  of  my  early  youth;  a yet  more  sacred 
feeling  swells  my  heart— he  was,  sir,  my  father’s 
friend. 

Nor  do  I entertain  any  settled  hostility  to  the 
administration  over  which  he  presides.  I ex 
pressed,  beyond  these  walls,  a different  sentiment, 
at  a time,  and  under  circumstances,  which  prevent- 
ed its  public  avowal  from  advancing  either  my  per 
sonal  interest  for  my  political  consideration. 

Still  less,  sir,  have  I been  an  enemy  of  the  army, 
whose  conduct  I am  about  to  investigate.  I ap- 
peal to  the  recollection  of  the  house,  if  1 did  not 
zealously,  though,  indeed,  most  unsuccessfully, 
endeavor  to  preserve  to  those  gallant  men,  who 
had  merited  and  received  the  thanks  of  their  coun- 
try, the  pecuniary  reward  of  their  valor,  which  had 
been  granted  to  them  by  the  justice,  and  confirmed 
to  ffiem,  as  I vainly  thought,  by  the  faith  of  the 
m ion.  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a humble  path, 
ardently  sought  to  follow  their  bright  example; 
and  ;be  Thirty  i i Virginia,  whose  political  denomina- 
lioo  1 hear,  never  yielded  to  their  more  fortunate 
opponents,  in  devotion  to  the  commonwealth. 

S r,  the  friends  of  ihese  resolutions  are  the  best 
friends  of  the  army.  Let  the  army  gain  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  government,  and  it  will  become 
an  object  of  jeolousy  with  the  people.  They  will 
esteem  it  a smaller  evil  to  disband  the  army,  than 
to  surrender  their  constitution.  The  adoption  of 
the  resolution  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  pre 
servation  of  our  present  military  establishment.  If 
the  resolutions  fail,  the  army  ought  to  be,  and  -will 
be  reduced. 

About  to  enter  upon  a wide  field  of  debate,  to 
consult  numerous  authorities  and  documents,  I 
cannot  hope,  at  this  late  hour,  to  command  the  at 
tention  of  the  committee,  and  respect  for  their 
comfort,  sir,  induces  me  again  to  make  way  for  a 
Xrfotion  that  the  committee  rise. 

The  ensuing  morning  Mr.  Mercer  proceeded. 

Having  sought,  Mr.  chairman,  to  remove  some 
of  the  prejudices  which  obstructed  my  way,  and 
established  the  constitutional  power  of  the  house 
to  pass  the  resolutions  on  your  table,  I shall  pro- 
ceed to  enquire  into  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
Seminole  war.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry, 
I mean  to  establish  the  following  propositions:— 

That  the  constitution  the  United  States  has 
been  violated,  by  an  unauthorized  war  against  the 
Indians  of  East  Florida. 

That,  it  has  been  further  violated  by  the  unau- 
thorized capture  of  the  Spanish  fortresses  of  St 
Marks,  of  Pensacola,  and  the  Barrancas,  during  a 
period  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States. 

That,  the  rules  of  judicial  proceeding,  estab 
lished  by  the  laws  andusa  res  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  trial  of  military  offences  by  courts  martial, 
have  been  disregarded,  in  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  , 

That,  the  accustomed  clemency  of  the  United 
Uates,  in  all  former  wars,  has  been  outraged,  by 

e unnecessary  execution,  in  cold  blood,  of  un- 


resisting captives,  brought  within  the  power  of  our 
arms,  by  the  chance  of  war. 

And,  lastly,  tha*  these  accumalated  abuses  of 
power  call  not  only  for  the  expression  of  the  opi- 
nion of  this  house,  but  for  the  interposition  of  its 
authority  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

I find  myself  arrested,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  my  first  proposition,  by  the  assertion 
of  one  of  my  colleagues,  (Gen.  Smyth)  that  the  In- 
dians cannot  wage  war;  because,  he  added,  they 
do  not  make  prisoners  of  war,  while  another  honor- 
able member  (Col.  Johnson)  who  preceded  him,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question,  maintained,  that  our 
statute  book  contains  a declaration  of  perpetual 
war  against  all  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits. 
Let  the  statute  book  answer  these  extraordinary 
doctrines.  The  aborigines  of  this  country  have 
been  our  associates,  or  our  neighbors,  for  more 
than  two  centuries:  and  we  have  maintained  to- 
wards them,  during  that  period,  relations  of  com- 
merce and  amity  as  well  as  of  war,  by  the  same 
means  by  which  we  have  regulated  our  intercourse 
with  other  states.  Instead  of  recurring  to  the 
treaty  and  correspondence  of  Ghent,  allow  me  to 
consult  the  volume  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  and 
to  ascertain,  from  our  own  intercourse  with  this 
unfortunate  race  of  men,  in  what  light  we  have 
hitherto  regarded  them.  To  ascend  no  further 
back  than  to  the  formation  of  our  union,  the  first 
volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  will  afford 
us  Indian  treaties,  embracing  every  variety  of  stipula- 
tion known  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the 
most  polished  nation;  from  the  articles  of  agreement 
and  confederation  with  the  Delaware  nation,  a treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce,  concluded  at  fort  Pitt  in 
1798,  down  to  the  articles  of  agreement  and  capitu- 
lation, a treaty  of  conquest,  but  of  peace,  also,  con- 
cluded at  fort  Jackson  in  1814.  In  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  assertion  of  my  colleague,  we  find,  among 
the  intermediate  conventions,  stipulations  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war;  and,  in  hostili- 
ty, with  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  honorable 
member  from  Kentucky,  the  far  greater  number 
of  them  are  treaties  of  peace,  promising  the  oblivion 
of  past  injuries,  and  the  establishment  of  perpetual 
friendship.  Nor  will  a recurrence  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  authorize  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison of  the  good  faith  of  these  untutored  savages 
with  that  of  our  more  polished  European  allies. 
With  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  nations,  we  have 
made  several  treaties  of  boundary,  but  have  had 
occasion  to  make  no  treaty  of  peace,  since  that  of 
Hopewell,  concluded  two  and  thirty  years  ago, 
under  the  old  confederation.  The  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, with  the  North  Western  Indians,  endured 
from  1795  till  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  in  1813. 
The  firs!  treaty  with  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles, 
concluded  with  the  white  chief  McGilvray,  in  New- 
York,  in  1790,  was,  with  the  exception  of  some 
border  hostilities  with  Georgia,  of  questionable 
origin,  and  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Colerain, 
in  June,  1796,  preserved  inviolate  till  1815.  Com- 
pere these  dates,  sir,  with  those  of  our  treaties 
with  E 'gland,  France  and  Spain.  Call  to  mind  the 
repeated  violations  of  these  treaties,  and  then  ask 
your  conscience  if  it  will  permit  you  to  cast  an 
imputation  of  bad  faith  on  your  savage  neighbors  ? 

In  all  these  treaties,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  Indians 
are  denominated  tribes  or  nations;  they  are  all  ne- 
gotiated and  signed  with  the  usual  solemnity  of 
national  compacts,  and  were  ratified  under  the  old 
confederation,  as  they  have  been  under  our  present 
constitution  of  government,  by  the  same  authority, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  as  our  other  foreign 
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alliances  In  none  of  them  will  the  least  founda- 
tion be  discovered  for  the  claim  now  set  up,  to 
regard  the  Indians  as  the  lawful  subjects  of  our  go- 
vernment. No,  sir,  the  God  who  gave  them  being 
gave  then,  freedom  too,  and,  while  we  have  volun- 
tarily promised  them  protection,  they  have  never 
sworn  to  us  allegiance. 

The  treaty  of  New-York,  with  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  like  that  of  Greenville,  and  almost 
every  other  original  treaty  with  the  Indian  nations 
in  our  territory,  carries  the  recognition  of  their 
independence  so  far  as  “to  declare  that  every  Ame 
‘rican  citizen  who  shall  attempt  to  settle  within 

* their  territory,  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 

* United  States,  and  may  be  punched  at  their 
4 pleasure.”  The  guarantees  of  their  reserv'  d ter- 
ritory, which  distinguish  their  numerous  treaties 
of  peaceful  cession,  are  not  more  inconsistent  with 
their  independence,  than  the  celebrated  guarantee 
of  our  liberty  by  France  was  inconsistent  with  our 
acknowledged  sovereignty;  or  our  guarantee  of  her 
West  India  Islands  with  their  dependence  upon  the 
mother  country. 

Sir,  it  is  a maxim  of  experience  that,  as  man 
acquires  power,  he  forgets  right.  The  first  of  the 
numerous  treaties  to  which  I have  adverted,  if 
compared  with  the  last  which  we  have  concluded 
with  the  friendly  Creeks,  or  with  the  doctrines 
lately  maintained  on  this  floor,  will  furnish  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  melancholy,  out  ancient 
truth.  The  former  treaty,  throughout  all  its  nu- 
merous provisions  for  the  passage  of  troops — for 
the  trial  of  fugitives  from  justice,  and  for  com- 
mercial intercourse,  not  only  regards  the  Delaware 
nation  as  a sovereign  and  independent  people,  but, 
after  repelling  the  insinuation  that  the  U States 
design  to  exterminate  them,  and  possess  their  coun- 
try, guarantees  to  them  their  whole  territory,  and 
tenders  to  them  an  admission  into  the  American 
union,  as  a co-ordinate  member  of  the  confederacy. 

There  is  a doctrine  of  national  law  inserted  in 
two  of  our  earliest  treaties,  which  is  worthy  of 
being  held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  In  each  ofi 
our  separate  treaties  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 1 
saw  Indians,  concluded  at  Hopewell,  in  1786,  there  | 
is  this  stipulation,  which  not  only  recognizes  the  j 
Indian  right  of  war,  bu*  seeks  to  regula’e  its  exer- 
cise, in  conformity  with  those  maxims  of  humanity, 
from  which,  to  the  honor  of  our  country,  it  has 
but  recently  departed.  “It  is  understood,”  say 
we  to  these  Indian  nations,  and  they  to  us,  “that 

* the  punishment  of  the  innocent,  under  the  idea 

* of  retaliation,  is  unjust,  and  shall  not  be  practised 
4 on  either  side,  except  where  there  is  a manifest 
‘violation  of  this  treaty,  and  then  it  shall  be  pre- 
‘ ceded  first  by  ademand  of  justice,  and,  if  refused, 

‘ then  by  a declaration  of  hostilities .”  What  is  this 
but  that  law  of  nations  so  often  misquoted  or  mis 
applied  in  the  course  of  this  debate  ? 

Sir,  who  are  the  Indians  of  East  Florida  ? Those 
very  Seminoles  with  whom  we  treated  at  New 
York,  by  their  white  chief,  McGilvray,  and  the 
wretched  Creeks,  who,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  fort  Jackson,  fled  from  the  bloody  field  of  Tala 
poosa,to  the  only  asylum  left  open  to  their  retreat. 
Man  has  a natural  right  to  live  somewhere  on  the 
earth.  A civil  war  had  raged  among  the  Creeks; 
we  united  our  arms  with  the  weaker  party,  and 
when  victory  declared  in  our  favor,  we  made  a 
bargain  wi  ll  our  friends,  articles  of  capitulation 
for  the  territory  of  our  enemies,  and  demanded  of 
the  former  to  deliver  up  all  the  prophets  and  insti- 
gators of  the  recent  war,  whether  foreigners  or  na- 
tives, who  had  not  submitted  to  the  "arms  of  the 


United  S'.*tes,  if  ever  fhey  shall  be  found  in  the 
Creek  territory.  They  fled,  sir,  and  with  reason, 
to  Florida.  Bid  the  afterwards  return  to  make 
war  on  us  ? No,  sir,  the  president’s  message  at 
the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  congress  informed 
uc  that  we  were  then  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The«e  -wretched  Seminoles  and  their  miserable  allies, 
the  fugitive  Cieeks  and  negroes,  had  not  then  in- 
vaded our  frontier.  They  were  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  occupying  towards  us  the 
relation  of  an  independent  people — the  relation 
; under  which  we  had  treated  wiih  them  for  p^ac.e, 

! at  Vew-York  and  Colerain — and  under  which,  even 
\in  our  Spanish  treaty  of  1795,  we  had  exoressiv 
(reserved  the  right  to  treat  again  with  the  n for  the 
| same  object.  They  -were  at  peace  when  detach- 
ments of  our  army  and  our  fleet  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory. without  the  authority,  I yet  hope,  of  the 
American  government;  blew  up  their  only  fortress, 
and  scattered  over  the  surrounding  plain  the  burnt, 
and  mangled  bodies  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
unoffending  negroes  and  Indians.  Sir,  this  mas- 
sacre occurred  in  East  Florida,  290  miles  from  the 
Georgia  settlements,  and  15  months  before  it  is 
even  pretended  that  these  unhappy  people  had 
renewed  their  outrages  within  our  territory.  Nay, 
after  those  outrages  did  occur,  the  message  of  the 
president,  as  we  have  seen,  announced  that  we 
were  at  peace.  The  seizure  of  Amelia  Island,  sir, 
was  justified  on  the  ground  that,  if  the  brigands 
who  landed  'here  were  a foreign  power,  a secret 
law  of  the  United  States,  then  fi: -.1  published  to 
the  world,  in  order  to  warrant  that  act,  authorized 
the  president  to  occupy  the  territory  in  question. 
But  the  Indians  of  East  Florida  were  not  a foreign 
power,  and  they  were  not  brigands,  as  our  former 
treaty  with  them  sufficiently  evinces.  'I  heir  right 
to  wage  war  against  Spain  herself  was  as  perfect  as 
the  recognized  right  of  our  Indians  to  wage  a war 
on  us. 

Nor  had  we  aright,  either  as  regarded  them  or 
Spain,  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  their  ter 
ritory,  to  force  a passage  through  it,  as  we  did, 
even  had  our  object  been  peaceable.  Is  it  required 
of  me  to  establish  this  principle  of  public  law  ? I 
shall  adduce,  for  that  purpose,  but  a single  au- 
thority. It  is  that  of  a writer  who,  himself  the 
subject  of  a small  principality  allied  to  the  free 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  claiming  the  protec- 
tion of  a sovereign  who  had  often  to  contend  for 
his  own  independence,  has  applied  the  maxims  <>f 
natural  reason  to  the  maintenance  of  political  truth 
and  justice.  “When  some  petty  officers,”  says 
‘ Vattel,  “violated  the  territory  of  Savoy,  in  order 
‘to  carry  off  from  thence  a noted  smuggling  chief* 
‘the  king  of  Sardinia  caused  his  complaints  to  he 
‘hid  before  the  court  of  France,  and  Louis  XV. 

* thought  it  no  derogation  to  his  greatness  to  send 
‘ an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Turin,  to  give 
‘ satisfaction  for  that  violence  ” 

“Since,”  says  the  same  writer,  “the  passage  of 
‘ troops,  and  especially  that  of  a whole  army,  is  by 
‘no  means  a matter  of  indifference,  he  who  desires 
‘to  march  h is  troops  through  a neutral  country 

* must  apply  for  the  sovereign's  permission.  To 
‘enter  his  territory  i without  his  consent , is  a viol. - 
‘ tion  of  his  rights  of  sovereignty  and  supreme 
‘ dominion.”  “If  the  neuiral  sovereign  has  good 
‘ reason  for  refusing  a passage,  he  is  not  obliged 
‘ to  grant  it.”  “In  all  doubtful  cases  we  must. 

‘ submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  proprietor  respeci- 

* ing  the  innocence  of  the  use  we  desire  to  make 

* of  things  belonging  to  another,  and  must  acq  desce 
■ in  his  refusal , even  though  wc  think  it  unjust.  When 
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* the  pass^e  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  the  bare 

* danger  which  attends  the  admission  of  a power- 

* ful  army  into  our  terrhory  may  authorize  us  to 

* refuse  them  permission  to  enter.’*  “Let  it  not 

* be  said,  with  Grotius,  that  he  who  requires  the 

* passage,  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  on  ac 
‘ count  of  unjust  fears.  A probable  fear,  founded 
‘on  good  reasons,  gives  us  a right  to  avoid  what 
‘ ever  may  realize  it;  and  the  conduct  of  nations 

* affords  but  too  just  grounds  for  the  fear  in  ques- 
tion.” “The  Switzers,  in  their  alliances  with 
‘ France,  have  promised  not  to  grant  a passage  to 
‘her  enemies:  they  even  refuse  it  to  all  sovereigns 
‘ at  war,  in  order  to  secure  their  frontiers  from 

* that  calamity;  and  they  take  care  that  their  ter- 
‘ ritory  shall  be  respected.”  To  this  doctrine  the 
only  exception  admitt  ed,  is  in  favor  of  urgent  and 
absolute  necessity.  “As  where  an  army  find  them- 

* selves  exposed  to  imminent  destruction,  or  un- 
‘able  to  return  to  their  own  country,  unless  they 

* pass  through  neutral  territories,  they  have  a right 
‘to  pass  in  spite  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  force 

their  way,  sword  in  hand.  But  they  ought  first 
‘ to  request  a passage — to  offer  securities,  and  pay 
‘ for  whatever  damage  they  may  occasion.  Such 
‘ was  the  mode  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  on  their 
‘ return  from  Asia,  under  .he  conduct  of  Agesilaus.” 
The  author  here  supposes  the  passage  to  b«  for 
an  innocent  purpose;  to  have  been  asked  of  the 
sovereign,  and  to  be  forced,  after  a refusal,  only  in 
a case  of  extreme  necessity. 

It  has  not,  anil  I presume  will  not  be  pretended, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  negro  and  Indian  fort 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Appalachicola,  was  required 
by  any  absolute  necessity.  The  governor  «f  Pen' 
sacola,  so  far  from  authorizing  the  act,  expresses 
his  expectation  “that  until  he  receives  the  decision 
4 of  his  captain  general,  no  steps  will  be  taken  by 

* the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  by  gene- 
« ral  Jackson,  prejudicial  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 

* king  of  Spain,  or  the  district  of  Appalachicola,  a 
‘dependency  of  his  government.**  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  this  hostile  measure  was  taken  with 
the  consent  of  the  Seminole  Indians;  and  if,  as  I 
hope,  it  was  done  without  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  it  was  certainly  with- 
out any  legitimate  sanction — the  authority  of  con- 
gress. 

If  the  alleged  reason  for  this  wanton  injustice 
were  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  it,  “that  the 
fort  had  become  a refuge  for  runaway  negroes  and 
disaffected  Indians.”  where  would  it  carry  us? 
With  what  neighboring  nation,  civilized  or  savage, 
could  we  preserve  relations  of  amity  ? Will  it  be 
pretended  that  we  have  a right  to  punish  disaffec- 
tion in  those  who  owe  us  no  allegiance;  or  to  re- 
cover by  violence  the  persons  of  our  fugitives, 
whether  bond  or  free  ? The  attempt  to  gloss  over 
this  cruelty,  by  the  suggestion  that  the  force  of 
the  miserable  negroes  was  “daily  increasing,  and 
that  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Appalachicola  were 
about  to  yield  them  every  article  of  subsistence,” 
is  calculated  to  shed  additional  horror  over  a trans- 
action wanton  in  its  motive,  and  savage  in  its  execu 
tion.  A war  upon  the  peaceful  negro  settlements 
on  the  Wabash  would  be  equally  politic,  and  in 
principle,  alike  justifiable. 

I have  thus  traced  the  Seminole  war,  Mr.  Chair 
man,  to  the  unauthorized  invasion  of  East  Florida, 
in  1816:  but  from  thence,  to  the  month  of  October 
of  the  ensuing  year,  the  terror  inspired  by  this  act 
seems  not  to  have  produced  the  usual  retaliation 
of  savages,  the  indulgence  of  private  revenge. — 
Along  a line  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 


from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  M ry’s  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Perdido  by  the  3lst  degree  of  latitude, 
we  hear,  in  fact,  of  scarcely  an  Indian  aggression. 
The  destruction  of  their  fort,  and  the  murder  in 
cold  blood  of  two  of  their  chiefs,  must  have  inspired 
the  sentiment  of  hostility,  but  they  wanted  the 
means  of  indulging  it;  Even  at  the  moment  when 
the  friendly  Indians  of  Fowl  town,  who  had  pre- 
served their  neutrality,  during  the  whole  Creek 
war,  were  assailed  by  order  of  the  American  ge- 
neral, there  had  been  no  invasion  of  our  territory 
by  any  Indian  force.  Stories,  indeed,  sir,  have  been 
told  us  of  Indian  massacres,  at  the  recital  of  which, 
my  very  soul  sickened;  and  were  it  not  for  the  docu- 
ments on  our  table*  I should  believe  that  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  had  deluged  our  southern 
frontier  with  blood.  But,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
sident’s declaration  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1817,  that  we  were  at  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
I discover  that,  with  but  two  exceptions,  the  mur- 
der of  a family  on  St.  Mary's  river,  and  of  some 
travellers  500  miles  off  in  the  Alabama  territory, 
transactions  which  I deplore  as  much  as  any  man, 
we  were  ourselves  the  aggressors.  The  unfortunate 
detachment  of  Scott,  the  attack  upon  which  is  said 
to  have  given  a new  character  to  the  Seminole  war, 
and  to  have  justified  the  invasion  of  Florida,  fell 
a victim  to  savage  revenge,  upon  the  river  Ap- 
palachicola, without  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Af.er  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  fort, 
in  the  preceding  year,  was  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  would  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  another  armed  force  through  the  bosom 
of  their  territory  ? Had  they  to  consult  authorities 
for  the  right  of  self-defence  ? They  recurred  to 
that  which  nature  has  stampt  upon  the  hearts  of 
all  men.  Sir,  these  Indians  are  represented  to 
have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  the  objects 
of  our  fears.  They  must  be  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent of  us  from  our  own  express  acknowledg- 
ment. Spain  asserted  that  Uiey  liad  subverted 
her  sovereignty;  and,  under  otir-  constitution,  war 
could  not  be  waged  upon  an  independent  neigh- 
boring powex  without  the  authority  of  congress. 
At  one  moment,  indeed,  we  hear  the  Indians  of 
East  Florida  styled,  wretched  savages,  outlawed 
Creeks,  fugitive  slaves.  At  another,  they  are  re- 
presented to  be  capable  of  bringing  a force  of  3500 
men  into  the  field,  a force  equivalent  to  half  our 
military  peace  establishment,  and  the  most  alarm- 
ing necessity  is  plead  to  justify  the  infraction  of 
the  neutrality  of  Spain  in  our  hostilities  against 
them. 

This  necessity  brings  me  to  the  second  infrac- 
tion of  the  constitution  by  the  entrance  of  Florida, 
and  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  fortresses  of  St. 
Marks,  Pensacola,  and  the  Barrancas.  In  regard 
to  the  much  questioned  passage  of  the  line,  I have 
only  to  add,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
reserved  by  our  treaty  of  1795,  to  make  peace  with 
the  Florida  Indians,  we  have  ever  regarded  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  to  be  complete  over  the  In- 
dian territory  within  her  limits.  And  the  hostile 
invasion  of  that  territory  is  as  much  an  act  of  war 
against  Spain  as  against  the  Indians  themselves. 
Being  equally  unauthorized  by  any  act  of  congress, 
it  involves  a similar  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Our  attention,  however,  is  borne,  along  from  the 
Florida  line  to  less  qnestionable  infractions  of  the 
neutrality  of  Spain.  That  the  forcible  seizure  of 
the  Spanish  fortresses  would  be  an  act  of  war 
against  Spain,  unless  accompanied  by  some  ex- 
traordinary justification,  is  not  denied.  But,  it  is 
defended  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  as  regards 
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St.  Marks;  and,  as  respects  Pensacola  and  the 
Barrancas,  for  the  additional  reasons,  that  the 
Spanish  governor  refused  to  allow  the  passage  of 
provisions  up  the  Escambia;  and,  by  a public  threat, 
rendered  the  seizure  of  those  fortresses  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  honor  of  the  American 
arms.  This  reaconing  is  further  attempted  to  be 
sustained  by  reference  to  the  obligations  of  Spain 
to  restrain,  by  force,  the  Indians  within  her  terri- 
tory from  committing,  it  is  said,  hostilties  against 
the  United  States. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  to  consider  the 
nature  of  this  Spanish  obligation,  which  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  altogether  misunderstood. 
The  5th  article  of  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1795  sti- 
pulates “that  Spain  and  the  United  States  shall 
‘ restrain,  by  force,  all  hostilities  on  the  part  of 

* the  Indian  nations  living  within  their  boundary,” 
an  obligation  which  is  afterwards  thus  explained 
— “So  that  Spain  will  not  suffer  her  Indians  to 
‘attack  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  the 
‘Indians  inhabiting  their  territory;  nor  will  the 

* United  States  permit  those  last  mentioned  In- 
‘ dians  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  sub 

‘ jects  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  or  his  Indians,  in 

* any  manner  whatever.”  The  residue  of  the  clause 
prohibits  either  party  from  making  with  the  In- 
dians, within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  other, 
any  future  alliance  whatever,  except  treaties  of 
peace.  Thi3  stipulation  not  only  supposes  the 
possibility  of  future  wars  between  the  Indians  and 
the  contracting  parties,  but  as  the  employment  of 
force  by  either  party,  to  suppress  Indian  hostilities, 
against  the  other,  is  evidently  founded  on  a per- 
fect reciprocity  of  duty  and  interest,  the  interposi- 
tion of  force  by  either,  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing the  Indians,  is  expressly  limited  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  Spain  will  not  permit  her 
Indians  to  attack,  that  is,  to  commence  hostilities 
against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
treaty  does  not  impose  upon  her  the  unnatural  and 
unreasonable  obligation  to  aid  the  United  States, 
in  attacking  the  Indians,  who  inhibit  her  territory, 
and  whom  she  considers  under  her  protection. — 
Spain  must  be  regarded  as  the  natural  ally  of  her 
own  Indians,  but.  did  this  treaty  bind  her  to  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  us,  against 
them,  either  of  two  conditions  would  release  her 
from  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.*  Iler  in- 
ability to  fulfil  it;  or  her  incapacity*  to  do  so,  with- 
out exposing  herself  to  evident  and  imminent 
danger;  to  say  nothing  of  her  right  to  enquire  into 
the  origin  of  our  war.  When  the  United  States 
were  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  guarantee  to  France, 
of  her  West  India  Islands,  we  replied  that  France 
began  the  war  in  which  she  was  engaged  with 
Great  Britain.  But  the  relation  of  Spain,  to  the 
Indians  within  her  acknowledged  limits,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  less  intimate  than  a defensive  alliance: 
and,  so  considered,  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernors of  St.  Marks  and  Fensacola  falls  far  short 
qf  making  them  associates  in  the  war;  but,  if  it  did 
make  them  associates,  their  acts  were  then  acts  of 
war  against  the  United  States;  which  it  was  the 
province  of  congress,  and  of  congress  alone,  to 
resent  by  war.  My  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Barbour)  though  he  does  not  concur  in  this  con- 
clusion, has  candidly  admitted  that  the  Spanish 
governors  were  not  associates  in  the  Seminole  war. 
Regarded  as  the  allies  of  the  Indians,  if  they  went 
no  farther  than  to  maintain  with  them  their  ac- 
customed intercourse  of  commerce  and  friendship. 


still,  this  would  not  constitute  them  the  agsoci.  es 
of  our  enemy.  “The  contrary  principles,”  says 
Mattel,  “would  tend  to  multiply  wars,  and  spread 

* them  beyond  all  bounds,  to  the  common  ruin  of 
‘ nations.  It  is  happy  for  Europe,  he  adds,  that,  in 

* this  instance,  the  established  custom  is  in  accord 
‘with  the  true  principles.  Switzerland,  in  virtue 
‘ of  her  alliance  with  France,  furnishes  that  crown 
‘ with  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  and  nevertheless, 
‘lives  in  peace  with  all  Europe.”  “The  real  as - 
‘ sociates  of  my  enemy  being  my  enemies,  I have 
‘ against  them  the  same  rights  as  against  the  prin- 
cipal enemy.  But  it  is  not  thus,  with  those  na- 
‘ tions  which  assist  my  enemy,  in  a defensive  war; 

‘ l cannot  consider  them  as  his  associates.  If  I 
‘ am  entitled  to  complain  of  their  furnishing  him 

* with  succors,  this  is  a new  ground  of  quarrel  be- 
‘ tween  me  and  them.  I may  expostulate  with 
‘ them,  and,  on  not  receiving  satisfaction,  prosecute 
‘my  right,  and  make  war  on  them.  But,  in  this 
‘ case  there  must  be  a previous  declaration V — 
“Grotius,”  says  Vattel,  “appositely  quotes  the 
‘ example  of  Ulyssus,  and  his  followers— blaming 
‘ them  for  having,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 

‘ attacked  the  Ciconians,  who  had  sent  succours 
‘ to  Priam,  during  the  siege  of  Troy.” 

And  if  a previous  declaration  of  war  is  required, 
where  the  powers  of  declaring  and  waging  war  are 
trusted  to  the  same  discretion,  how  much  more  ne- 
cessary is  such  a declaration,  where  the  constitution 
of  a nation  vests  the  power  of  making  the  declara- 
tion in  one  department,  and  of  conducting  its  opera- 
tions in  another  brand)  of  its  government. 

To  have  constituted  the  governors  of  St.  Marks 
and  Pensacola  associates  in  the  war,  they  should 
have  lent  their  whole  aid  to  its  prosecution,  which 
is  not  even  charged  upon  them 

I will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  alleged 
necessity  of  seizing  those  fortresses.  And,  first, 
that  of  St.  Marks.  General  Jackson,  as  early  as 
the  25th  day  of  March,  soon  after  crossing  the 
Florida  line,  announced  his  intention  of  taking  Sr» 
Marks  “as  & depot  for  his  supplies,  should  he 
‘find  it  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  they 
‘ having  supplied  the  Indians.”  That  he  derived 
no  right  to  take  it,  from  the  latter  use  of  it,  I have 
already  demonstrated,  and  that  he  derived  none 
from  the  use  which  he  meant  to  make  of  it  him- 
self, an  attention  to  the  local  position  of  St.  Marks 
will  readily  evince.  St.  Marks  is  situated  104 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  the  Suwanee  towns,  the 
main  object  of  general  Jacksons’s  campaign.  It 
stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  which  it  has 
given  or  owes  its  name,  and  nine  miles  above  its 
mouth.  The  fort  is  surrounded  by  an  open  pruirie, 
about  two  miles  across  and  below  it  exteuds  an 
open  forest  of  pine.  As  a military  depot,  a position 
below  St.  Marks,  on  the  same  river,  would  have 
been  more  accessible  to  the  vessels,  which  were  to 
furnish  supplies  from  New  Orleans:  and  the  labor 
of  a fatigue  party,  for  a few  days,  would  have  con- 
structed, of  the  adjacent  forest,  a protection  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  resist  the  attack  of  any  savage 
force  which  could  have  threatened  the  safety  of 
the  position.  Such  is  the  necessity,  on  which  this 
infraction  of  neutral  right  is  grounded.  The  Spa- 
nish fort  deriving  its  supplies,  also,  from  tlie 
water,  would  have  been  dependent  on  the  Ameri- 
can, and  the  danger  of  an  Indian  attack,  which 
threatened  St.  Marks,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
American  army,  had  ended  with  its  appvorch.  Nor 
is  it  the  least  extenuation  of  this  unauthorized  act 
of  war,  that  discoveries  were  made,  after  the 
capture  of  the  fort,  which  evinced  that  its  com- 


Vattel,  page  326.  * Vattel,  page  326. 
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mander  was  unfriendly  to  the  American  arms.  The 
antecedent  act  should  be  tried  by  its  own  evidence. 
The  subsequent  discoveries,  if  they  amounted  to 
anything1,  constituted,  as  [ have  remarked,  a cause 
of  war  against  Spain,  which  general  Jackson  had 
no  right  to  declare,  or  to  wage,  -without  a declara- 
tion. 

St.  Marks  was  more  than  a hundred  miles  from 
the  Suwanee  towns.  To  reach  Pensacola,  it  was 
necessary  to  march  across  West  Florida  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  further  from  the  principal 
theatre  nf  the  war.  The  necessity,  however,  which 
urged  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  West  Florida 
is,  if  possible,  less  apparent  than  that  which  was 
plead  for  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  St,  Marks. 
The  defeated  Indians  had  retired  /lown  the  Pe- 
ninsula of  Florida,  or  crossed  over  it  towards  St. 
Augustine.  Fort  Gadsden  and  the  Appalachicola 
river,  to  say  nothing  of  St.  Marks,  then  in  our  pos- 
session, cut  off  their  retreat  upon  Pensacola  Above 
Pensacola  itself,  on  the  Canuco,  a branch  of  the 
Escambia,  fort  Crawford  served  as  a check  upon 
the  Indians  in  that  vicinity,  and  50  miles  from  this 
last  position  stood  the  American  fort  Montgomery, 
on  the  Alabama.  The  desart  country  between  the, 
Appalachicola  and  the  bay  of  Pensacola  contained 
neither  Spaniards  nor  Indians;  yet,  on  the  5th  of 
May,  after  having  discharged  a part  of  his  force, 
and  proclaimed  the  war  to  be  at  an  end,  general 
Jackson  announces  to  his  government  his  intention 
to  occupy  Pensacola,  if  certain  reports,  which  he 
had  heard,  should  prove  true,  while  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  letter  of  that  date  evinces  a determination 
to  occupy  it  at  all  events.  He  expresses  it  to  be 
his  confirmed  opinion,  “that,  so  long  as  Spain  has 
‘not  the  power  or  will  to  enforce  the  treaty,  by 

* which  she  is  solemnly  bound  to  preserve  the  In- 

* dians  within  her  territory  at  peace  with  the  Unit- 
‘ ed  States,  no  security  can  be  given  to  our  southern 
‘frontier,  without  occupying  a cordon  of  posts 
e along  the  sea  shore.”  After  the  seizure  of  Pen- 
sacola, he  enforces  the  same  reasoning,  in  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  its  restoration. 

In  his  preceding  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
of  the  25th  of  March,  he  informs  him,  “that,  find- 

* ing  il  very  difficult  to  supply  fort  Crawford,  on  the 
‘Canuco,  by  land,  he  had  ordered  the  supplies  for 
f that  garrison  by  water”  up  the  Escambia,  that  is, 
by  Pensacola,  and  through  the  Spanish  territory: 
and  that  he  had  “written  to  the  governor  of  Pen- 
‘ sacola,  that  if  he  interrupts  them  during  the  pre- 
‘ sent  Indian  war,  he  shall  view  it  as  aiding  the  ene- 
‘ my,  and  treat  it  as  an  act  of  hostility.”  In  his 
letter  to  the  governor,  written  on  the  23d  of  May, 
the  day  before  he  entered  Pensacola,  he  tells  him, 
“that,  by  a reference  to  my  communications  of  the 
‘ 25th  of  March,  you  will  see  how  far  I have  been 

* the  aggressor  in  the  measure  protested  against. 

‘ You  are  there,  (he  adds)  distinctly  advised  of  the 

* objects  of  my  operations;  and  that  every  attempt, 

‘ on  your  part,  to  succor  the  Indians,  or  prevent 
‘ the  passage  of  my  provisions  in  the  Escambia, 

4 would  be  viewed  as  hostile  acts  on  your  part.” 
Rejecting  the  vague  reports,  mentioned  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  assemblage  of 
the  Indians,  in  force,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pensacola, 
general  Jackson  here  evidently  rests  his  authority 
to  seize  Pensacola  on  the  ground  which  he  had 
assumed  on  entering  Florida,  of  the  necessity  of 
supplying  fort  Crawford  with  provisions,  by  a 
passage  through  the  territory  of  Spain,  and  the 
right  to  consider  the  refusal  of  that  passage  as  an 
act  of  hostility.  In  his  letter  to  the  same  officer, 
of  the  27th  of  April,  he,  in  fact,  assumes  the  ' 


prerogative  of  decliriig  war:  “America,”  he 

writes,  “ju9t  to  her  treaties,  and  anxious  to  nuin- 
‘ tain  peace  with  the  world,  cannot,  and  will  not, 
4 permit  such  a savage  vvar  to  be  carried  on  in  dis* 
‘guise  any  longer.  Asylums  have  been  granted  to 
‘ the  persons  and  property  of  an  Indian  foe,  fugitives 
‘ from  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  Facili- 
t ties,  deemed  by  me  necessary  to  terminate  a war, 
‘ which,  under  existing  treati  s,  should  have  been 

* maintained  by  Spain,  for  feeding  my  troops , and 
‘liberating  the  subjects  of  Spain,  imprisoned  by 
‘ the  Indiana,  have  all  been  denied  by  the  officers 
‘ of  his  Catholic  majesty.  All  these  facts  prove 
‘ the  unjust  conduct  of  the  Spanish  agents  in  Flo- 
‘ rida.  It  cannot  longer  be  tolerated,  and,  al' hough 
‘a  republic,  fond  of  peace,  the  United  States  know 

* her  rights,  and,  at  the  expense  of  -war,  will  maintain 
‘ them  ” 

In  deciding  upon  the  necessity  of  supplying  fort 
Crawford  with  provisions,  by  the  bay  of  Pensacola 
and  the  Escambia,  the  committee  milst  be  already 
struck  with  the  language  in  which  general  Jackson 
himself  describes  it.  Finding  it  very  difficult  to 
supply  fort  Crawford,  on  the  Canuco,  by  land , he 
resolved  to  supply  it  by  water.  Here  is  no  neces- 
sity— none  that  could  justify  the  consideration  of  a 
refusal  to  permit  the  passage  of  provisions  through 
a neutral  country,  as  an  act  of  hostility.  Most 
truly  does  general  Jackson  speak  of  the  difficulty 
only  of  obtaining  the  supplies  by  land;  and  in  his 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  in  which  he 
apprises  him,  that  he  has  ordered  a supply  of  pro- 
visions to  be  sent  from  New  Orleans,  by  way  of 
Pensacola,  to  fort  Crawford,  on  the  Canuco,  he 
adds,  that  this  route  has  been  adopted,  as  the  most 
speedy  one  of  provisioning  one  of  his  garrisons. 

Sir,  when  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  map  near 
you,  and  recollect  that  part  of  the  supplies  of  fort 
Scott,  on  Flint  river,  were  obtained  from  fort 
Montgomery,  at  the  distance  of  many  hundred 
miles;  and  when  you  perceive  that  the  river  Ala- 
bama connects  the  latter  with  the  port  of  Mobile, 
that  from  fort  Montgomery  to  fort  Crawford  there 
is  a pubile  road,  of  50  miles  only  in  extent;  you 
will  readily  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  neces- 
sity urged,  not  by  general  Jackson,  but  by  his 
friends  in  this  house,  and  especially  by  one  of  my 
honorable  colleagues,  (Gen.  Smyth)  as  a justifica- 
tion of  the  seizure  of  Pensacola.  But,  if  the  land 
carriage  of  50  miles,  for  the  provisions  required  to 
supply  a garrison,  consisting  of  100  men,  was  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  military  operations  of 
general  Jackson,  allow  me  to  point  out  another 
channel,  which  would  reduce  this  transportation, 
by  land,  to  half  that  distance.  The  Perdido  river, 
1 am  warranted,  by  an  honorable  delegate  in  this 
house,  in  representing  to  be  navigable  to  the  Flo- 
rida boundary,  in  boats  drawing  less  than  18  inches 
water,  and  from  a point  on  that  river,  opposite  fort 
Crawford,  the  distance  over  land  is  but  25  miles. 

But,  let  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  for 
fort  Crawford  by  any  other  channel  than  the  Escam- 
bia be  magnified  to  any  extent,  did  the  governor 
of  Pensacola  refuse  to  grant  the  request  of  gen. 
Jackson  i1  No,  sir,  the  complaint  of  such  refusal 
is  reduced,  at  last,  to  the  narrow  ground,  that 
exorbitant  duties  are  charged  on  the  entry  of  the 
provisions  at  Pensacola.  The  whole  necessity, 
therefore,  is  resolved  into  the  expense  of  paving 
those  duties.  Sir,  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  do  not  require,  that,  to  save  the  duties,  how- 
ever exorbitant,  (and  their  amount  is  no  where 
stated,)  upon  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  sup- 
ply of  one  hundred  men,  the  sovereignty  of  an 
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independent  nation  houid  be  trampled  under  toot 
But,  even  this  plea  for  occupying"  Pensacola  is 
finally  removed,  by  a letter  of  the  governor  to  gen. 
.lackson,  dated  stx  days  before  its  seizure,  in  which 
he  says,  “that,  wiih  r -spect  to  the  passage  of  pro- 

* visions  up  the  Escambia,  I have  not  hitherto  pre- 
vented it.  And,”  he  proceeds,  “now  that  the  free 
4 commerce  of  this  people  with  that  of  the  interior 
4 is  declared  admissible,  by  higher  authority,  there 
‘will  in  future  be  no  difficulty  in  allowing  the 
‘ merchants  to  transfer  from  hence  to  fart  Cvaw- 
4 ford,  and  other  forts  on  the  frontier,  as  well  by 
4 water  as  by  land,  whatever  provisions  and  effects 
4 they  may  need  or  desire , by  which  means  these 

* posts  will  readily  be  provisioned,  and  your  excel- 

* lency  will  be  satisfied  ” Not  so,  however;  gen. 
Jackson  had  advanced  too  near  his  object  to  he 
thus  diverted  from  it;  and  as  the  necessity  of  oc- 
cupying  Pensacola,  in  order  to  ensure  the  safe 
transportation  of  his  supplies,  had  ceased  altoge- 
ther, a new  reason  occurs  to  sanction  the  measure. 
“On  my  march,  on  the  23d  of  May,”  says  the  gene 
ral,  in  a letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  of  the  2d  of 
June,  “a  protest  from  the  governor  of  Pensacola 
4 was  delivered  to  me  by  a Spanish  officer,  re- 
4 monstrating,  in  warm  terms,  against  my  pro- 
ceedings, and  ordering  me  and  my  forces  instant- 
4 ly  to  quit  the  territory  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  with 

* a threat  to  'ipply  force,  in  the  event  of  a non  com - 
* pliance.’*  “This,  adds  the  general,  ivas  so  open 

* an  indication  of  a hostile  feeling  on  his  part,  after 

* having  been  early  and  well  advised  of  the  object 

* of  my  operations,  that  I hesitated  no  longer  on  the 

* measures  to  be  adopted.  I marched  for,  and 

* entered  Pensacola,  with  onlv  the  show  of  resist- 

* ance,  on  the  24th  of  May.”  Sir,  let  us  examine 
the  language  in  which  this  threat  was  couched,  and 
ascertain  whether  it  was  of  the  character  described 
by  gen.  Jackson,  or  of  *uch  a character  that  the 
honor  of  the  army  required  it  to  be  resisted  by  the 
seizure  and  occupation  of  Pensacola  and  the  Bar- 
rancas. “It  having  come  to  my  knowledge,”  writes 
gov.  Masot,  “that  you  have  passed  the  frontiers, 

4 with  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  that 
4 you  are  within  the  province  of  West  Florida,! 
‘which  is  subject  to  my  government,  I solemnly' 
4 protest  against  this  procedure,  as  an  offence  to- 
‘ wards  my  sovereign,  exhorting  you,  and  requiring 
4 of  you,  in  his  name,  to  retire  from  it,  as  if  you  do 

4 -at,  and  continue  your  aggressions , I shall  repel  force 
' by  fo^ce.”  To  which  he  adds,  “as  the  repeller 
4 of  an  insult  has  never  been  deemed  the  aggressor, 

* you  will  be  responsible  both  to  God  and  man  for 
‘all  the  fatal  consequences  which  may  result.” 
Is  this  an  order  to  general  Jackson  and  his  f>rce 
*’■  instantly  to  quit  the  territory  of  Spain,  with  a threat 
to  apply  force  in  the  event  of  a non  compliance  ?”  If 
yon  do  not,  and  continue  your  aggressions , / shall, 
said  the  governor,  repel  force  by  force.  What  fierce  ? 
The  entry  into  Florida.  That  occurred  very  early 
in  March;  and  this  protest  is  dated  on  the  24‘h  of 
May,  though  doubtless  written  on  the  23  1,  for  the 
aid  of  gen.  J ackson  certifies  that  it  was  received, 
on  that  day,  from  a Spanish  officer,  who  met  the 
American  army  o.o  its  march,  shortly  after  it  had 
crossed  the  Escambia  river;  and  consequently  when 
general  Jackson  Was  within  a few  miles  of  Pensa-  j 
cola. 

Neither  'he  object  of  the  American  commander. ! 
nor  the  nature  of  this  threat,  could  then  he  mis- 
taken. It  was,  that,  if  gen.  Jackson  continued  his 
aggressions,  by  attacking  Pensacola,  force  would  be 
repelled  by  force.  In  the  governor’s  letter  from 
the  Barrancas,  of  the  following  day,  you  have  hi-; 
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i expGnatio..  -f  this  hreat  “Your  excellency,”  he 
i writes,  “lays  to  my  charge  the  ’•  lood  which  may 
i 4 be  shed  by  my  refusal  to  deliver  up  the  province, 
j 4 as  your  excellency  requests,  which  I shall  ncvex 
i ‘ do,  nor  can  I,  without  covering  myself  with  dis- 
i 4 honor  at  the  close  of  my  life  and  of  my  long  mili- 
‘ tary  career.  I am  firmly  persuaded  your  excel* 
•‘lency  would,  in  my  case,  do  the  same,  as  you 
would  not  venture  to  stain  the  honorable  laurels 
‘ with  which  you  are  adorned.  I expect,  from  the 
j‘  generosity  of  your  excellency,  first,  that  you  will 
I ‘set  the  officers  and  troops  that  garrisoned  Pensa* 

4 cola  at  liberty,  and  that,  after  supplying  your 
4 army  with  provisions,  you  will  shortly  evacuate 
4 the  territory  of  this  province,  and  not  carry  on  a 
• partial  war  against  West  Florida  at  a time  whctt 
‘ our  nations  are  in  profound  peace.  Finally,”  he 
‘adds  to  this  conciliatory  letter,  “if,  contrary  to 
‘ my  hopes,  your  exc;  llency  should  persist  in  your 
4 intention  to  occupy  this  fortress,  which  1 rim 
4 resolved  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity,  1 shall 
i ‘ repel  force  by  force;  and  he  who  resists  aggres- 
‘ sion  can  never  be  considered  an  aggressor.” 

In  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  gtn  Jackson, 

| a more  striking  illustration  is  offered  of  the  ex- 
! ent  to  which  his  conduc  was  influenced  by  this 
threat.  No>.  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  Pensaco- 
la, without  resiatance,  he  proceeded  fourteen  miles 
below  it,  invested,  and,  after  a heavy  Cannonade 
of  many  hours,  took  thefor'reas  of  the  Barrancas 
and  the  governor  by  capitulation.  Nor  did  he  stop 
here;  buf,  regarding  the  Spanish  troops  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  all  West  Flor  ida  as  a conquered 
country,  he  shipped  the  former  to  the  Havana,  and 
usurped  over  the  latter  the  civil,  as  well  as  milita- 
ry, administration  One  of  my  honorable  colleagues 
has,  with  singular  felicity,  offered  t lie  same  upolo-> 
gy  for  these  defensive  measures  of  the  American 
commander  which  he  allows  to  the  emperor  of 
France  for  subverting  the  Prussian  monarchy. — 
The  honor  of  the  French  arms  required  that  a 
threat  should  be  repelled!  Sir,  the  force  of  the 
argument  will  appear  very  nearly  rthe  same,  in 
both  cases,  when  reference  is  had  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  combatants;  hut  there  is  tlvs  re- 
markable difference  between  the  emperor  of  France 
and  gen.  Jackson,  that  the  former  was  the  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  France,  and  the  latter  had 
merely  Usurped  the  authority  of  congress  to  make 
w u*  upon  a foreign  state.  Whether  gen.  Jackson’s 
conduct  was  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  as  my  hon. 
colleague  (gen.  Smyth)  has  so  earnestly  and  in- 
geniously maintained,  is  a question  between  him 
and  the  authority  from  which  he  derived  them,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  regards  the  pernicious  example  of 
military  insuborvlioation,  Which  is  afforded  by  the 
impunity  of  this  act.  But  my  hon.  colleague  will 
be  sensible,  on  mature  reflection,  of  the  embarrass- 
ment to  which  he  exposes  himself  when  he  seeks 
to  get  rid  of  the  express  limitation  contained  in 
the  order  of  the  16th  of  December,  mot  to  attack 
the  Seminole  Indians  should  they  shelter  them- 
selves under  a Spanish  fort,  but  to  notify  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  fact.  My  colleague  has  contended, 
that,  as  the  Indians  never  did  seek  shelter  under 
the  walls  of  a Spanish  fort,  this  order  should  be 
construed  as  if  the  limitation  which  it  contains  had 
constituted  no  part  of  it.  In  other  words,  although 
<en.  Jackson  had  no  authority  to  attack  a Spanish 
fortress  which  protected  the  entire  army  of  our  ene- 
my, he  had  a right  to  attack  such  fortress  without 
any  such  provocation  or  necessity.  Sir,  in  rda'dru 
to  these  orders  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that,dep  irt- 
ing  from  military  usage,  the  government  assigns 
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to  the  officer  charged  with  their  execution,  rea- 
sons for  the  restraints  which  they  impose  on  his  au- 
thority. “The  state  of our  negocLtio' s with  Spain, 
r and  the  temper  manifested  * y the  principal  Euro- 
‘ pean  powers,  make  it  impolitic,  in  the  opinion  of 
‘ the  president,  to  move  a force  at  this  time,”  four- 
teen days  only  before  the  order  which  I have  q-iot 
ed  “into  the  Spanish  possessions,  for  the  mere  pur 

* pose  of  chastising  the  Semin  ies  for  the  dep’e- 

* dations  which  they  have  heretofore  committed.” 
And  if  policy  required  this  abstinence,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  seizure  of  the  capital  of  West  Flori- 
da when  these  Indians  had  been  chastised,  and  all 
the  professed  objects  of  the  invasion  of  their  terri 
tory  attained?  Such,  sir,  was  the  exposition  given 
of  his  orders  by  the  president  himself,  in  announc- 
ing to  congress  that  he  had  authorised  the  Ameri- 
can army  to  cross  the  Florida  line;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  refusal  to  censure  gen.  Jackson  for 
disobeying  them,  such  must  have  been  the  con- 
struction given  to  them,  by  the  president,  when, 
on  the  14th  of  August  last,  he  ordered  the  restore 
tion  of  the  conquered  posts  and  territory  to  Spain. 

Much,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  said,  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  of  the  motives  which  induc- 
ed the  American  commander  to  depart  from  his 
orders.  An  hon.  colleague  of  mine,  [Mr.  Barbour] 
while  he  has  asserted,  that  necessity  would  have 
jus  ified  gen.  Jackson,  has  admitted,  although  he 
means  to  vote  against  the  resolutions  on  your  table, 
that  there  existed  no  such  necessity  for  seising  ei- 
ther St.  Marks  or  Pensacola.  He  has  told  us, 
that  there  are  degrees  of  necessity  which  would 
warrant  the  seizure  of  a neutral  fortress  by  a mili- 
tary commander.  Sir,  necessity,  which  is  without 
law,  can  know  no  degrees:  and  my  honorable  col 
league  might  as  well  attempt  to  resolve  duration  in- 
to time,  or  infinity  into  space,  as  such  necessity  into 
degrees.  With  the  motives  of  gen.  Jackson,  ex 
cept  as  they  illustrate  his  acts,  this  house  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  conformity  of  those  acts  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  the  subject 
of  our  present  enquiry.  We  are  in  the  hall  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  asserting  their  rights, 
to  have  the  constitution  admi  istered  accordingto 
its  true  spirit.  The  course  of  argument  of  my  col- 
league would  be  strictly  pertinent  on  an  indict- 
ment for  murder.  He  might  reduce  the  offence  to 
manslaughter,  or  to  excusable  homicide.  Our 
present  purpose  is  not  the  trial  of  a public  often- 
der,  but  the  maintenance  of  our  own  constitution, 
al  powers.  Sir,  the  very  worst  acts  have  been 
dona  with  the  very  best  motives.  Political  and  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  have  at  times  subverted  the  fair- 
est constitutions  of  government,  and  shrouded  re 
ligion  herself  in  blood.  I repeat  it,  sir,  I look,  in 
this  enquiry,  to  higher  objects  than  the  character 
and  motives  of  gen.  Jackson — to  our  constitution 
and  laws— to  the  character  and  genius  of  the  Ame- 
rican people. 

The  doctrines  of  our  opponents,  on  this  question, 
are  more  alarming,  if  possible,  than  the  acts  which 
they  seek  to  justify  or  excuse.  If,  as  my  honorable 
colleague  contended,  who  addressed  the  commit- 
tee some  days  ago,  (gen.  Smyth)  a declaratian  of 
war  is  nothing  more  than  “a  recognition  that  war 
exists;”  what  becomes  of  the  constitutional  autho- 
rity of  congress— of  all  the  restraints,  which  th<- 
constitution  has  sought  to  imposemn  ambition,  im- 
providence, and  corruption,  by  vesting  the  power 
of  declaring  war  in  the -representatives  of  the  na- 
tion? The  example  derived  from  the  practice  of 
other  nations,  among  whom  declarations  of  war,  it. 
is  remarked  by  Vattel,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  are 


inapplicable  to  us,  because  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  of  our  free  constitution. 

Alike  extraordinary  is  the  conclusion  of  my  col- 
league, that  because  the  president  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  our  laws,  and  treaties  are  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  he  may  execute  within  the 
territories  of  Spain  the  provisions  of  a Spanish  trea- 
ty; or  the, yet  more  extraordinary  doctrine  that  all 
the  powers  of  this  government,  which  may  at  any- 
time be  exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
SLates,  are  concentered  in  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent. This  committee  will  pause  before  it  sanc- 
tions doctrines,  alike  subversive  of  the  indepen- 
dence and  laws  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  theory 
and  maxims  of  our  own  constitu  ion. 

There  is  one  objection  u-ged  to  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  which  [ deem  it  proper  to  notice 
before  I quit  this  branch  of  my  enquiry.  It  has 
been  ssicl  by  our  opponents,  that  without  intending 
it,  we  are  throwing  the  weight  of  our  opinions  in 
the  scale  of  a foreign  nation  between  whom  and  our 
government  a negociation  is  depending,  which  in- 
volves questions  of  great  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  honorable  gentlemen 
on  the  same  side  of  this  question  with  myself, 
seem  to  have  regarded  it,  as  a duty  to  themselves, 
to  disavow  the  direction  thus  given  to  their  argu- 
ments,and  to  express  sentiments  bordering,  at  least 
on  hostility  to  S.  a‘n 

Allow  me,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say,  that* 
altbouglnSpain,  in  my  opinion,  has  given  us  ample 
cause  of  war,  I am  decidedly  opposed  to  a decla- 
ration of  hostilities  against  her.  We  claim,  I under- 
stand, as  our  western  boundary,  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  as  far  as  the  Rio  de  la  Norte. 
If  by  treaty  it  is  ours,  let  it  be  occupied  by  our 
arms;  and  having  taken  possession  of  that  which 
belongs  to  us,  let  us  tender  to  Spain  the  exchange 
of  that  part  of  it,  adjacent  to  her  Mexican  posses- 
sions, for  Florida,  which  she  docs  not  want,  and 
which  would  be  to  us,  of  great  value.  If  she  stall 
now  reject  this  proposition,  the  time  must  speedily 
arrive  when  she  will  perceive  it  to  be  her  interest 
to  accede  to  it.  So  far  would  I go,  and  no  farther. 
Not  from  any  apprehension  of  the  power  of  Sp«in, 
but  for  reasons  of  policy,  too  obvious  to  require  to 
be  enforced  A war,  even  with  Spain,  would  crip- 
ple that  commerce,  on  the  prosperity  of  which 
materially  depends  the  future  growth  of  our  yet 
infant  navy.  In  such  a war,  we  would  have  to  con- 
tend, not  with  Spain  alone,  but  to  encounter,  under 
the  disguise  of  a Spanish  flag,  the  enterprize  and 
resources  of  France,  of  England,  and,  I greatly 
fear,  of  some  of  the  most  abandoned  of  our  own 
citizens. 

Having,  Mr.  Chairman,  consumed  so  much  of 
the  time  of  the  committee  on  the  first  propositions, 
which  I proposed  to  sustain,  I shall  pass,  with  more 
brevity,  over  ihe  last,  which  inv  lives  the  character 
rather  than  the  constitution  of  our  government. 
In  the  enquiry  whether  the  rules  of  judicial  pro 
eeeding  in  Hie  trial  of  military  officers  have  been 
wantonly  disregarded  in  the  trial  md  execution 
of  Arouthnot  and  Ambrister.  an  unexpected  dif- 
ficulty is  started  by  our  opponents,  who  question 
whether  the  special  cour  which  tried  them,  was 
a court  mat  id,  or  a mere  board  of  jfficers  ? It 
not  s'-ffi  ed,  it  seems,  hat  general  J:  ekson 
informed  t e secretary  of  war  “that  Arbuthnot 
‘ nd  Ambreoer  tvere  tried  under  hie  rders  by  a 
‘special  court  ofsriect  officers,  legally  convicted* 

* legally  condemne  d;  and  most  justly  puiiis  ed;” 
or,  that  he  calls  the  court,  a court  martial  where- 
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ev^r  he  sp -aks  of  it,  whether  in  his  letteis  or  his  i 
gcnofil  orders.  His  friends,  acknowled  '*ng  their 
utter  incapacity  to  defend  him,  on  his  own  grounds, 
persist  in  denomin  ting  the  court  a mere  board  of 
officers.  Its  proceedings,  they  regard  as  subjer* 
to  no  legal  restraint;  -ts  judgment,  as  mre  cotinsel 
or  advice,  submitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  gene- 
ral,  <o  be  altered  or  extended,  at  his  mere  pleasure. 
Is  ’heir  view  t en,  sir,  correct  ? \V<*  ' A nit*  n t 

and  Ambrister  tried  by  a court  martial,  or  merely 
examined  by  a hoard  of  'ffS'ers  ? A court  martial 
is  either  a general  court  f»r  the  'rial  of  »11  offences 
whatever,  or  a regimen*  A or  garrison  court  for  the 
tri.l  of  offences  not  capital.  The  former  must  consist 
of  five,  and  may  consist  of  thirteen  officers.  The 
latter  cannot  exceed  three.  A prisoner  was  here 
sentenced  to  death,  an  l the  assemblage  of  officers  j 
who  sentenced  him  to  that  punishment  consisted 
of  thirteen;  it  w^s,  therefore,  either  a general  court 
martial,  or  no  court  at  all.  A general  court  mar- 
tial is  required  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  to 
consist  of  “any  number  of  commissioned  officers 
from  five  to  thirteen;  but  it  shall  not  consist  of  less 
than  thirteen,  where  that  number  car.  be  convened 
without  manifest  i.ijury  to  the  service.”  T se  court 
which  tried  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  consisted  of 
thirteen  officers,  with  a supernumerary  appointed  j 
to  act,  in  case  of  unforeseen  absence,  or  incapacity  j 
of  any  one  of  that  number.  A general  court  mar-  ] 
tia<  is  required  to  have  a judge  advocate,  whose 
du  y it  is  to  adminimer  to  die  officers  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  69  h article  of  war,  and  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  accused  as  well  as  the  court 
The  court  which  tried  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister] 
had  a judge  advocate,  who  administered  the  oath  i 
required  by  law,  and  interrogated  the  witnesses,  j 
The  prisoner  may  challenge  any  member  of  a ge-  j 
neral  court  martial  app  unted  to  try  him.  Arbuth- 1 
not  and  Ambrister  were  called  upon  to  exercise  j 
this  privilege.  The  prisoner  before  a court  mar- 
tial is  regularly  arra;gned  upon  charges  and  speci-  j 
Scations  filed  against  him.  So  were  Arbuthnot  i 
and  Ambrister.  He  is  entitled  to  counsel  if  he! 
requires  it.  Arbuthnot  made  application  for  coun- ! 
sel,  and  counsel  was  allowed  him  A court  mar- 
tial sits  with  open  doors,  except  when  it  decides 
a question;  and  then,  the  doors  are  closed.  So 
proceeded  the  court  which  tried  these  prisoners 
A court  martial  has  only  a limited  jurisdiction  both  j 
as  to  offences  and  persons.  So  this  court  decided,! 
for,  of  the  3d  charge  and  specification  against  Ar  | 
butbnot,  the  court  decided,  “upon  the  suggestion  { 
of  a member,  after  mature  deliberation,  that  it  bad  j 
no  jurisdiction.”  A court  martial  can  sit,  unless 
by  express  permission  from  the  officer  creating  it, 
only  between  certain  hours  of  the  day.  This  court 
was  by  order  allowed  to  sit  without  regard  to 
hours.  In  the  organization  of  a general  court  mar- 
tial, the  members  are  seated  alternately,  according 
to  rank,  on  each  side  of  the  president.  So  was  this 
court  arranged.  A court  martial  records,  along 
with  a minute  of  its  proceedings,  all  the  testimony 
laid  before  it.  So  did  this  court.  It  is  its  special 
province  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused,  and  on  the  punishment,  if  any,  which 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  them.  So  was  this  court 
required  to  do,  and  so  it  did.  A general  court 
martial  is  required  'o  pronounce  upon  every  charge 
and  specification  exhibited  against  a prisoner:  This 
court  obeyed  this  requisition  by  acquitting  the 
prisoner,  Arbuthnot,  of  being  a spy,  and  respond- 
ing to  all  the  charges  and  specifications  against 
him  except  that,  of  which  they  disclaimed  any 
jurisdiction.  A general  court  martial  cannot  sen 


tence  a prisoner  to  death  without  the  concurrence 
of  two  thirds  of  its  members.  A concurrence  of 
t vo- thirds  of  the  court  is  here  certified.  - 

l was  a , nera  coun  m <rtial,  convened  in  virtue 
of  general  order,  ‘•for  the  purpose  <>f  investigat- 
‘ ing  the  charges  "xiibited  against  Arbuthnot  and 
‘ Ambrister,  and  such  others,  similarly  situated, 

‘ as  might  be  brought  before  it  ” It  is,  therefore, 
denominated,  by  gen.  Jackson,  “a  special  court.*' 
All  its  proceedings  were  approved  by  gen.  Jrck- 
son;  and  his  app~oval  showed  that  his  order  had 
nor  been  disobeyed.  And  yet,  had  this  been  a 
board  of  office  s they  would  not  have  presumed 
to  make,  exc  p'ion  to  their  own  :u-isdiction  over 
any  matter,  upon  which,  their  opinion  was  asked 
by  the  commanding  general;  nor  would  they  have 
invited  the  prisoner  o challenge  any  me  of  their 
number.  A s ipe<-numer  try  officer  would  not  have 
been  appointed;  their  proceedings  would  not  have 
been  with  open  do  rs;  a concurrence  of  two  thirds 
would  not  have  been  require  ! to  be  certified;  nor 
would  an  extension  of  their  hours  of  sitting,  by  a 
general  order  have  been  at  all  necessary. 

Conforming  in  so  many  particulars  to  the  articles 
and  usages  of  war,  it  is  to  b greatly  deplored  that 
this  court  martial  and  tbe  general  who  convened 
it,  departed  from  both  in  the  most  important 
essentials  of  justice.  For  neither  the  articles  of 
war,  nor  the  treatise  on  courts  martial,  authorized 
the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  or  Ambrister,  by  tbe  court 
which  tried  them.  For  t e persons,  says  Macomb, 
“who  are  subject  to  the  military  laws  of  the  Unit- 

* ed  States,  and  amenable  to  be  tried  by  court  mar- 

* tial,  are  ail  persons  wiio  are  coin  missioned,  or  on 
‘pay,  as  officers,  or  who  are  enlisted,  or  in  pay, 
‘ as  non-commissioned  officers,  or  soldiers."  All 
‘ sutlers  and  retainers  to  the  camp,  and  all  persons 
‘ whatsoever,  serving  with  the  armies  of  the  Unit- 
‘ ed  States  in  the  field,  though  not  enlisted  soldiers, 
‘ all  military  store-keepers,  commissaries,  military 
‘ agen  s,  surgeons,  surgeon’s  mates,  pay  masters, 
‘ quarter-mas' ers,  chaplains;  all  officers,  conduc- 
‘ tors,  gunners,  matrosses,  drivers,  or  other  per- 

* suns,  whatsoever,  receiving  pay  or  hire  in  the 
‘ service  of  the  artillery  or  corps  of  engineers  of 
‘ the  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  of 

* any  other  troops,  whether  miliua  or  others,  being 
‘ mustered  and  in  pay  of  the  United  States,  when 
‘acting  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  forces,” 

* and,  by  a special  act  of  congress,  “all  spies.” 

[n  this  enumeration  of  persons  subject  to  the 
cogn  zance  of  an  American  court  martial,  a search 
will  be  made  in  vain,  for  a description  correspond- 
ing with  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  after  the  former 
had  been  acquitted  of  being  a spy.  Even  where  a 
particular  offence  is  cognizable  by  a court  martial, 
the  character  “of  the  person  determines  whether 
‘it  may  be  tried  by  a civil  or  military  tribunal. 

* The  harboring  or  concealing  of  deserters  is  a civil, 

* or  military  off  ence,  according  to  the  state  or 
4 quality  of  the  person  who  commits  it.”  If  by  a 
soldier,  it  may  be  tried  by  a court  martial.  If  by 
a citizen,  a law  of  the  United  States  expressly 
provides  that  it  shall  be  tried  by  a civil  court. 
The  same  doctrine  is  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion, which  provides,  “that  no  person  shall  beheld 
‘to  answer  fora  capital,  or  otherwise  infunout 
‘crime,  unless  on  a presentment  or  indictment  of 
‘ a grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  v the  land  or 
‘ naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  ser- 
‘ vice,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger.” 

Bu"  the  mode  of  trial  was  not  less  exceptionable, 
than  the  jurisdiction  >f  the  court.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  are  marked,  alike,  by  the  exclu* 
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sion  of  competent  testimony  offered  by  one  of  the 
accused;  and  by  the  admission  of  incompeten- 
testimony  against  him.  The  following  rules  of 
evidence  are  laid  down  by  the  best  American  author 
on  this  subject,  an  author  to  whom  the  committee 
has  referred  us,  as  in  common  use,  and  who  is 
known  to  this  house,  from  having  received  its 
thanks  for  his  distinguished  gallantry.  “The  evi 
dence,”  says  Macomb,  “on  trials  by  court  martial, 
is  the  same  lha  is  required  in  civil  prosecutions.” 

“In  all  cases,  where  A party  would  avail  himself 

* of  the  incompetence  of  a witness,  on  account  of 
‘ his  conviction  of  a crime,  it  js  necessary  that  he 
‘ should  produce  to  the  court  the.  record  of  convic- 

* tion,  or  a sufficient  proof  of  it.”  Yet,  before  any 
trial,  the  testimony  of  Ambrister  was  rejected  as 
incompetent,  when  offered  by  Arbuthnot,  in  his 
defence. 

“Letters  of  correspondence  and  all  familiar  writ- 
4 ings  must  be  proved,  upon  oath,  to  be  written 
‘ by  the  person,  of  whose  hand  writing  they  are 
‘alleged  to  be.”  Yet,  the  letters  ascribed  to  Ar- 
buthnot  are  received  as  evidence,  without  a shadow 
of  proof.  For  the  author,  from  whom  this  evi- 
dence is  quoted,  also  adds,  “that  even  the  com- 
‘ parison  of  hand  writings,  though  it  may  be  use 
‘ fully  employed  in  the  detection  of  forgery,  is  no 

* evidence  to  authenticate  any  writing  whatever,  as 
‘ evidence,  in  a criminal  prosecution.” 

“An  attestation  of  a witness  must  be  only  to  what 
‘ he  astually  knows,  from  his  own  observation  of 
‘ the  facts  in  issue.  He  is  not  to  be  examined  as 
‘ to  what  he  has  heat’d,  or  been  informed  of  by 
‘ others,  for  his  testimony  being,  in  that  case,  a 
6 reference  to  the  information  of  another,  who  is 
f not  upon  oath,  is  no  evidence  at  all.”  Yet,  in  the 
case  of  Arbuthnot,  the  hearsay  evidence  of  Indians, 
who,  as  the  report  of  the  select  committee  justly 
remarks,  would  no;  have  been  competent  witnesses, 
if  present,  is  received  by  ihe  court. 

“ Facts  are  the  subjects  of  evidence,  not  opinions V 
It  is,  therefore,  “to  the  truth  of  facts  that  evidence 

* is  regularly  brought,  and,  to  form  opinions  of 

* these,  is  the  province  not  of  the  witness  but  of 
‘the  judge  or  juror  who  is  to  decide  them.  No 

* party,  therefore,  in  a trial,  is  entitled  to  obtrude 
‘ the  opinions  of  a witness  upon  the  court,  or  to 

* call  upon  a witness  to  answer  questions  of  opi- 
‘ nipn;”  yet  a witness,  Hambly,  a Spanish  renegado, 
the  personal  and  open  enemy  of  the  prisoner,  is 
expressly  and  repeatedly  invited  by  the  court,  on 
the  triai  of  Arbuthnot,  to  give  his  opinion  of  the 
prisoner’s  guilt  or  innocence. 

But,  admitting  the  prisoners  to  have  been  legally 
tried  -by  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
legally:  condemned,  the  execution  of  Ambrister 
was  in-defiance  of  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  a 
mockery  of  its  authority.  An  hon.  colleague  of 
mine  (gen.  Smyth)  has  contended  that  there  wer 
two  sentences  in  the  latter  case,  and  justifies  thc- 
approval  of  the  first,  which  condemned  the  prisoner 
to  death,  because  the  last  was  illegal.  “The  judg* 
‘ rnentof  a court  martial  is  always  under  its  own 
‘control,”  says  Mr.cqmb,  “until  if  is  communicated 
‘to  the  officer  by  whom  it  is  convened.”  In  this 
case,  the  first  judgment  was  re-cossidered.  The 
re-consideration  restored  the  court'  and  the  pri- 
soner to  the  same  situation  in  which  they  had  stood 
before  any  sequence  whatever  was  pronounced;  and 
the  fioal  judgment  was,  therefore^  the  only  judg- 
ment of  the  court.  Tins  judgment  sentenced  the 
prisoner  to  be  whipped  and  to  hard  labor. 

General  Jackson  “disapproved  the  re-considera 
? tion— approved  the  finding  and  first  sentence  of 


‘the  court,  and  ordered  Ambrister  to  be  shot.” 
Mad  he  authority  to  do  so?  “With  the  appoint- 
‘ ment  or  constitution  of  the  court  martial,”  sa\s 
the  high  authority  I have  already  quoted,  “the 
power  of  the  officer  over  the  prisoner,  ceases 
‘ until  that  court  shall  have  pronounced  judgment. 

* The  president  of  the  United  States,  or  general, 

‘ can  no  more  interfere  with  the  procedure  at 
‘ courts  martial,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 

‘ than  they  can  with  any  of  the  fixed  courts  of 
‘justice;  nor  even  after  the  court  martial  has  pro- 
nounced its  sentence,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the 
‘ president,  general,  or  other  officer  ordering  the 
court,  to  add  to  or  alter  that  sentence  in  any  one 
‘ particular,  unless  a re-commendation  to  that  effect 
‘shall  be  therein  contained.  The  president  or 
‘ commander  in  chief,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative 
‘ of  mercy,  may  entirely  remit  the  punishment 
‘ which  the  court  has  awarded,  or,  by  disapproving 

* the  sentence,  he  may  order  the  court  to  sit  again, 

‘ and  to  review  the  proceedings  and  judgment;  but 
‘ he  can  no  more  decree  any  particular  alteration 

* of  their  sentence,  than  he  can  alter  the  judgment 

* of  a civil  court,  or  the  verdict  of  a jury.”  Ar- 
buthnot and  Ambrister  were,  therefore,  tried  by  a 
court  of  incompetent  jurisdiction — the  former  was 
condemned  upon  illegal  evidence,  and  the  latter 
executed  by  order  of  the  commanding  general,  in 
defiance  of  the  judgment  of  a court  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment; all  of  whose  proceedings  he  approved, 
except  their  single  act  of  mercy,  the  re-cor.sidera- 
lion  of  their  sentence  against  Ambrister. 

The  general  order  of  the  29th  of  April,  com- 
manding the  immediate  execution  of  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  uncondemned  even  to  this  day, 
nay,  more  than  tacitly  approved,  is  Mr.  Chairman, 
a stain  on  the  records  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  this  nation,  to  the  insecurity  of  the  honor  and 
life  of  every  officer  and  soldier  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  every  citizen  of  America, 
who  may  be  legally,  or  otherwise,  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a court  martial;  a proceeding  which 
imperiously  calls  for  the  interposition  of  the  au- 
thority of  congress,  in  order  that,  instead  of  being 
converted  into  a precedent  for  future  imitation,  it 
may  be  shunned  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  Sir, 
it  is  no  little  cause  of  alarm  to  behold  the  highest 
military  court  of  criminal  justice,  which  should 
be  the  shield  of  innocence,  converted  into  a rod 
of  oppression.  While  I listened  with  equal  atten- 
tion and  delight  to  the  eloquent  and  able  argument 
of  my  honorable  friend  fre-.n  New-York,  I thought 
that  even  be  underrated  the  security  which  a mili- 
tary court  is  designed  to  afford  to  an  innocent  pri- 
soner. I thought  he  supposed  that  a military  judge 
was  not  sworn  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  fidelity  and  impartiality.  [Mr.  Sorrs  arose 
to  explain.  He  had  remarked,  he  said,  that  the 
charges  were  ot  sworn  to,  on  which  a prisoner  was 
arrested.]  I misunderstood  my  honorable  friend, 
said  Mr.  Mercer;  but  even  here,  the  charge  must 
be  sanctioned  by  the  honor  of  an  officer.  A gene- 
ral court  martial  derives  its  appointment  from  the 
souud  discretion  of  the  highest  military  authority 
in  an  army,  its  sentence  is  inoperative  until  it 
receives  his  approbation;  anti  any  officer  who  should 
seek,  by  the  instrumentality  of  such  a court,  to 
gratify  secret  resentment  or  malignity,  would  ren- 
der himself  odious  to  his  whole  corps. 

The  ingenuity  of  my  hon  colleague  (gen.  Smyth) 
will  in  vain  attempt  to  discover  an  analogy  between 
this  trial  and  any  event  in  the  judicial  history  of 
this  nation.  The  board  of  officers  who  reported 
major  Andre  to  be  a spy,  were  not  constituted  a 
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court  martial,  but  if  they  had  been,  their  sentence  Scott’s  detachment,  destroyed,  as  l have  proved, 
was  not  disregarded.  The  gentleman  will  turn  in  1 in  that  Indian  territory  which  our  army  was  not 
vain  to  the  annals  of  the  (evolution  for  a precedent  only  preparing  to  invade,  but  hat!,  in  fact,  invaded; 
to  extenuate  the  enormity  of  this  whole  proceed- 1 and  the  participation  of  this  chief  in  the  bloody 
ing.  We  have  been  asked  whence  this  sympathy  massacre  which  closed  this  scene,  is  unsustained  by 
for  “two  British  prisoners  ?”  Sir,  my  sympathy  is  ] any  proof  whatever. 

not  with  them,  but  with  our  violated  laws.  The  j -As  to  his  unfortunate  comrade,  the  Indian  pro- 
people  have  seated  us  b)  the  fountain  of  justice,  j phet,  what  are  his  imputed  crimes  ? That  he  was, 
and  charged  us  to  preserve  its  puri.y  from  con-  himself,  the  victim  of  superstition;  that  he  deluded 
tamination.  Extraordinary  and  alarming  as  are  J his  wretched  followers.  Such  was  the  guilt,  sir, 
the  doctrines  of  martial  law,  maintained  in  this: of  all  the  augurs  and  soothsayers  of  the  ancient 
debate,  there  is  yet  some  consolation  in  perceiv-  republics,  sometimes  Praetors,  Consuls,  and  Dicta- 
in*-  that  our  opponents  have  deemed  it  necessary  1 tors,  not  to  Rome  alone,  but  to  a conquered  world. 
to&take  a double  ground;  and  lest  the  judgment  of  A guilt,  in  which  lies  still  involved  three-fourths 
the  court  martial  should  not  sustain  the  execution  i of  the  human  race;  many  of  whom  yet  groan,  in 
of  the  prisoners,  they  have  resorted  to  the  broad  | cities,  in  palaces,  and  temples,  beneath  a snpersti- 
right  of  retaliation— which  brings  me  to  the  last  tion,  compared  with  which,  the  religion  of  the 
proposition  that  I undertook  to  maintain— that  the  | wandering  inhabitants  of  our  western  wilds  is  sim- 
accustomed  clemency  of  this  nation,  manifested  in  1 pi?,  peaceful,  and  consolatory.  Or  did  his  guilt 
all  former  wars,  hasbeen  disregarded  in  the  late ! consist,  as  has  been  intimated,  in  returning  home 
Seminole  campaign,  by  the  execution  in  cold  blood,  with  a foreign  commission,  after  having  crossed 
of  unresisting  captives  subjected  to  our  arms  by  I the  Atlantic  in  quest  of  aid.  to  sustain  the  sinking 
the  chance  of  war.  Without  enquiring  into  the  j fortune  of  Ins  tribe  ? Has  it,  then,  become  a crime, 
manner  in  which  the  two  Suwany  chiefs  were} in  our  day,  to  love  our  country;  to  plead  her  wrongs, 
decoyed  into  our  grasp  by  the  use  of  the  British  j to  maintain  her  rights;  or  to  die  in  her  defence  ? 
flag,  or  Arbuthnot  was  dragged  from  beneath  the  Sir,  had  not  the  God  I worship,  a God  of  mercy 
protection  of  the  neutral  flag  of  Spain;  acts  which,  I as  well  as  truth,  taught  me  to  forgive  mine  ene- 
coupled  with  the  succeeding  tragedy,  imbue  its  \ mies,  did  he,  as  the  great  Spirit  whom  the  Seminole 
closing  scene  with  deeper  horror,  I utterly  protest1  adores,  allow  me  to  indulge  revenge;  were  1 .n  In- 
against  the  application,  which  has  been  made  of]  diun,  I would  swear  eternal  hatred  to  your  race, 
the  exploded  usages  of  war,  to  justify  these  barhari-  ] What  crimes  have  they  committed  agains:  us,  that 
ties.  Nor  will  I distinguish  between  the  treatment ! " e have  not,  with  superior  skill,  practised  upon 
of  our  Indian  and  white  prisoners,  a distinction ! them  ? Whither  are  they  gone?  How  many  of 
which,  until  this  debate,  was  never  heard  within  | them  have  been  sent  to  untimely  graves!  How 
the  coancils,  nor  known  until  the  late  Seminole  j many  driven  from  their  lawful  possessions  ! Their 
war,  in  the  practice  of  this  nation,  or  of  any  of  the ! tribes  and  their  very  names  are  almost  extinct, 
numerous  states  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  j My  honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  who  dif- 
doctrine  that  Ambrister  was  not  entitled  to  be  j fhrs  from  us  on  this  question — my  honorable  friend 
regarded  as  a prisoner  of  war,  because  he  had  no  j I will  call  him,  for  he  inspired  that  sentiment,  while 
commission  from  his  own  sovereign,  would  have  ] be  eloquently  described  the  wrongs  and  sufferings 
equally  applied,  as  the  select  committee  have  re-|°fthis  unhappy  race — will  not  condemn  in  a poor 
marked,  to  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  our;  Seminole  I.id  i an  that  love  of  country,  of  which,  if 
revolution;  men  to  whom  the  venerable  congress  jit  be  indeed  a crime,  no  man  is  more  guilty  than 
of  that  day  voted  statues  and  monuments,  and  ! himself.  But  it  seems  he  was  an  Indian.  The 
whom  our  enemy,  in  all  the  pride  of  his  power,  i Suwany  chief,  his  carxrade,  was  so  too.  Arbuth- 
dared  not  but  respect.  The  other  doctrine  of  lm  joot  and  Ambrister,  who  inspired  their  counsels 
honorable  colleague,  (gen.  Smyth)  that  Ambrister  j and  led  them  to  combat,  are  to  he  regarded  as 
had  no  commission  from  the  Indian  nation,  to  which  ! themselves,  and,  under  the  law  of  retaliation,  they 
he  united  his  arms,  is  disproved  by  an  authority,  I were  all  liable  to  suffer  death,  at  the  pleasure  of 
which  he  himself  will  admit;  by  the  charge  to  which  I general  Jackson.  And  thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
the  prisoner  plead  guilty,  and  upon  which,  he  was  'clemency  which  has  been  observed,  for  two  cen- 
condemned  to  be  shot  by  his  prosecutor;  the  charge  j turies,  in  all  our  conflicts  with  the  aborigines  of 
of  leading  and  commanding  the  Lower  Creek  In- [America,  is  at  length  discovered  to  have  been  an 
dians,  in  carrying  on  a war  against  the  United  l impolitic  abandonment  of  the  rights  which  we 
States— unless,  indeed,  it  be  contended,  that  he  I derive  from  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Nay,  sir, 
commanded,  and  led  his  forces  \ without  their  con-\  the  victories  of  all  our  former  commanders,  in  all 
cent.  The  crime  of  aiding,  abetting,  and  comfort  other  Indian  wars,  are  cast  into  the  shade,  in  cr- 
ing  them,  on  which  the  remaining  charge  w as  I der  to  magnify  the  effect  of  this  new  policy.  In 
founded,  is  evidently  merged  in  the  heavier  ac- 1 ’he  hard  fought  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  which, 
cusation  to  which  he  plead  guilty,  and  which  he  j I have  heard,  that  300  Virginians  fell,  my  colleague, 
sought  at  least  to  justify.  And  if,  sir,  the  war  was ! ^general  Smyth)  tells  us,  that  only  18  Indian  war- 
defensive , on  the  p.*rt  of  those  unh.ppy  Indians,  a nors  were  found  dead  on  the  field.  Before  tie 
jus'ification  more  complete  in  all  its  parts,  could  ] impetuous  change  of  the  gallant  Wayne,  but  CO 
not  be  well  imagined.  The  benefit  of  that  j asti- : f'el ! . At  Tippacanoe,  but  30.  On  the  banks  of  the 


fication  would  alike  extend  to  Arbuthnot,  a mere  | Tallapoosa,  gener< 


1 Jackson  left  800  Indians  dead. 


trader  in  the  usual  subjects  of  Indian  commerce,  I Sir,  it  is  consolatory  to  humanity  to  look  beyond 

these  fields  of  slaughter,  to  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed them,  the  only  object  of  a just  war;  from  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant  to  the  present  d«v,  I ^dian 
hostilities  have  ceased  in  Virginia.  The  viciories 
of  Wayne  led  to  the  treaty  of  Geenville,  and  was 
followed  by  a peace  of  18  years.  The  treaties  cf 
Hopewell,  of  New- York,  and  of  Colerain,  preceded 
by  no  battles,  were  succeeded  by  a peace,  which 


since  they  have  laid  down  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
resorted  for  subsistence,  as  well  ss  security,  to  the 
musket  and  rifle,  if  he  had  not  in  fact  discountenanc- 
ed their  resistance  of  a force  that  he  saw  must  over- 
whelm them. 

Who,  sir,  were  the  other  captives  condemned  to 
death  ? It  has  been  said  of  one  of  the  Suwany 
chiefs,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  massacre  of 
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whh  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  it  required,  after, 
the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  another  British  war  to 
disturb;  and  which,  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw Indians,  endures  to  this  moment.  While  the 
splendid  victory  of  Tallapoosa,  and  the  treaty  of 
fort  Jackson,  have  not  yet,  it  is  said,  secured  to  us 
peace,  although  aided  by  our  new  code  of  retalia- 
tion, and  its  practical  commentary,  the  execution, 
in  cold  blood,  of  f ur  Indian  captives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that 
the  only  lawful  end  of  retaliation  is  lost  on  an  In- 
dian foe.  Death  has  no  terrors  for  a North  Ame- 
rican savage.  Hunting  and  war  are  his  delight. 
He  hates  labor.  You  may  punish  him  by  requiring 
him  to  construct  another  wig- warn,  by  laying  waste 
his  corn  fields,  or  destroying  the  fruits  of  his 
harvest.  So  far  our  retaliation  has  hitherto  gone. 
And  the  peace  which  it  has  purchased,  has  evinced 
its  efficacy.  The  Indian  is  as  generous  as  he  is 
brave  In  our  pact  intercourse  we  have  sometimes 
conciliated  his  friendship  by  presents;  and,  by 
kindness,  softened  his  ferocity.  Why  not  per- 
severe? With  him  revenge  is  lawful.  Bv  depart- 
ing from  the  maxims  observed  in  all  former  wa"s, 
\ve  shall  rival  our  savage  foe  in  cruelty,  without  his 
apology  to  plead  in  its  extenuation. 

I admit  the  power  of  a military  commander  to 
put  his  prisoners  to  death,  but  I deny  his  right. 
No  man  has  a right,  derived  from  God  or  nature, 
to  practice  cruelty  or  injustice;  and  all  needless 
severity  is  both  unjust  and  cruel. 

The  law  of  nations  sanctions  no  such  pretensions. 
Two  of  our  Indian  treaties  furnish  a more  correct 
exposition  of  this  law,  than  our  adversaries  have 
done.  “It  is  understood,  (said  the  old  congress  and 
‘their  Indian  allies)  that  the  punishment  of  the 
‘ innocent,  under  the  idea  of  retaliation,  is  unjust.” 
“A  nation,  (says  Vattel)  mav  punish  another,  which 
‘has  done  her  an  injury,  if  the  latter  refuses  to 
‘give  her  a just  satisfaction;  but  she  has  not  a 
‘right  to  extend  the  penally  beyond  what  her 
‘ safety  requires.  Retaliation,  which  is  unjust  be- 
‘ tween  private  persons,  would  be  much  more  so, 

* between  nations;  because  it  would,  in  the  latter 

* case,  be  difficult  to  make  the  punishment  fall  on 
‘ those  who  had  done  the  injury.” 

Wherever  this  humane  writer  seems  to  con- 
tradict this  doctrine,  as  when  he  sanctions  the 
departure  from  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  to 
retaliate  on  nations  who  disregard  them,  it  is  to 
bring  those  nations  back  to  reason  and  conscience. 
If  this  be  impossible,  the  retaliation  is  unjustifi- 
able. 

Would  you  make  slaves  of  Algerine  captives 
because  the  Turks  enslave  their  Christian  prison- 
ers ? Europe  has  never  thus  retaliated  on  the 
state  of  Barbary.  How  speedily  would  the  prac- 
tice of  this  doctrine  replunge  the  world  in  bar- 
barism. In  refusing  to  wage  war  for  revenge,  and 
blending  martial  courtesy  with  valor,  a nation  ad- 
vances her  true  glory.  That  enemy  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  who  conquers  by  his  clemency  as  well  as 
his  sword.  “Who,  though  the  lion  in  combat,  the 
‘ battle  once  ended,  has  the  heart  of  a lamb.”  Such 
has  ever  been  the  character  of  an  American  soldier, 
and  such,  I trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  continue  to 
be  the  boast  of  our  arms. 

How  gratifying  will  it  hereafter  be  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  nation,  in  looking  back  on  the  course 
of  this  debate,  when  all  its  irritation  shall  have 
subsided,  to  perceive  that  the  most  laborious 
research  into  the  past  history  of  our  country,  from 
the  first  period  at  which  our  fathers  landed  on  this 
continent,  down  to  the  late  Seminole  war,  has  not 


been  able  to  furnish  a solitary  example  of  the  ex- 
ecution of  an  Indian  capiive,  in  cold  blood.  Usage 
is  the  best  expositor  of  national  law,  and  the  usage 
of  two  centuries  excludes  this  new  law  of  retalia- 
tion from  the  humane  code  of  America. 

It  has  been  urged  by  one  of  my  honorable  col- 
leagues (gen.  Smyth)  to  whose  argument  I have 
often  had  occasion  to  advert,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  that  the  glory  of  a nation  consists  of  the 
fame  of  its  great  men.  I had  thought  it  more  com- 
prehensive. That  it  embraced  all  the  blessings, 
moral  and  physical,  with  which  the  munificence 
of  heaven  has  crowned  the  lot  of  any  people.  The 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  salubrity  of  their 
climate,  the  fertility  of  theirsoil,  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  its  productions,  the  scenery  of  their 
country,  its  capacious  bays,  its  noble  rivers,  its 
lofty  mountains;  their  commerce,  their  arts  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  their  manners,  their  customs, 
their  institutions,  their  laws,  their  morality  and 
piety,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  happiness. 
With  us,  sir,  the  security  of  all  these  blessings, 
that  which  stamps  on  them  their  durable  value,  is 
our  excellent  constitution  of  government.  This  is 
the  cement  of  our  union,  the  spring  of  our  com- 
merce, the  shield  of  our  security,  the  pledge  of 
our  peace,  the  guardian  of  our  freedom.  What- 
ever other  sources  of  distinction  vve  may  possess, 
they  will  be  found  to  be  contained,  at  last,  in  our 
liberty.  From  this  source,  distinguished  men  have 
doubtless  sprung,  and  will  be  multiplied  in  all 
future  time.  But  let  us  not  mistake  the  fruit  for 
the  tree;  and,  attracted  by  the  lustre  of  the  one, 
leave  the  other  to  perish  by  neglect. 

In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I perceive,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I have  anticipated  my  last  proposi- 
tion,  and  have  removed,  I trust,  the  necessity  of 
offering  any  further  reasons  in  support  of  the  re- 
solutions on  your  table.  Of  those  which  are  im- 
mediately practical,  one  will,  I hope,  furnish  an 
additional  sanction  to  the  acknowledged  law  of  na- 
tions, which  forbids  a belligerent  to  enter  a neutral 
territory,  without  permission,  except  in  fre-h 
pursuit  of  a flying  enemy;  and  the  other,  which 
requires  the  assent  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  sanction  the  execution  of  a prisoner  of  war, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  may  be  tried  by  a court 
martial,  extends  the  security  for  human  life  very 
little  farther  than  the  present  articles  of  war.  Fol- 
lowing the  American  army  every  where,  they  now 
require  that  no  judgment  of  a court  martial,  in 
time  of  peace,  inflicting  capital  punishment,  shall 
be  executed,  until  it  has  received  the  approbation 
of  the  president. 

Mr.  Tallmadge , of  New-York.  In  rising  to  ad- 
dress the  house  at  so  late  an  hour  of  the  day,  when 
the  attention  of  the  house  Was  necessarily  fatigued 
by  those  who  had  preceded  him,  and  its  patience 
somewhat  exhausted,  mr-  T.  said,  he  was  aware  of 
the  dangers  that  awaited  him;  he  was  aware  of  the 
perils  that  he  must  encounter  in  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed. But,  mr.  T.  said,  the  resolutions  under  con- 
sideration were  so  important  in  their  nature,  ahd  so 
replete  with,  consequences  of  such  magnitude,  in- 
volving the  interest  and  the  honor  of  our  country, 
that  a sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  go  on. 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  a question  of  war  discussed  in 
the  highest  deliberative  assembly  ever  known,  to  a 
free  people,  can  never  fail  to  become  a question  of 
great  individual  excitement— of  great  public  inter- 
est. Its  course,  and  its  consequences,  to  the  pub- 
lic happiness,  present  it  in  an  aspect  almost  apal- 
ling.  But,  said  he,  when  the  friends  of  the  propo- 
sed resolutions  tell  this  house,  and  tell  this  nation* 
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that,  in  addition  to  the  question  of  the  Seminole  war  lean  only  speak.  Your  administration  may  become 
and  its  natupo  consequences,  which  we  are  called  corrupt — your  executive  officers  may  violate  the 
upon  to  discuss  in  its  progress,  the  constitution  of  j laws;  break  the  constitution;  and,  by  violent  out- 
our  couFx'fy  has  been  violated  by  military  power,  i rages,  even  involve  the  country  in  war.  In  such 
and  the  honor  of  our  nation  stained  by  base  and  in-  an  event,  here,  on  this  floor,  and  in  this  power  for 
huma/i  cruelties — it  is  then,  sir,  that  the  question  which  I am  now  contending,  will  ever  be  found  the 
assumes  an  aspect  of  ten-fold  more  importance,  only  sure  corrective.  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  pri 


avd  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of  this  house 
and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Such,  saiu 
mr.  T.  is  the  question  now  presented  for  discus- 
sion. It  was  due  to  himself  to  confess  to  this  house 
that  his  feelings  were  excited  upon  the  occasion, 


vileges  of  this  house;  one  the  most  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country  to  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained; and  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last  preroga- 
tive ever  surrendered.  So  far,  then,  from  wishing 
to  avoid  the  present  discussion,  I hold,  said  mr.  T. 


and  that  he  entered  upon  the  discussion  with  a de-  that  the  charges  made  are  of  so  deep  a dye,  and 


termination  to  meet  it  in  all  its  bearings.  But,  he 
said,  while  he  thus  frankly  avowed  his  feelings,  lie 
begged  the  indulgence  to  add,  that,  while  he  intend- 
ed his  course  in  debate  should  be  marked  with  zeal 
and  decision,  yet  he  also  intended  to  observe  the 
decorum  in  debate  due  to  the  dignity  of  this  house 
He  said  it  was  his  pride  to  say,  that  since  he  had 


have  produced  such  excitement,  that  it  has  become 
our  duty,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  in- 
quire, and  to  advise;  nay,  even  to  instruct  public 
opinion  upon  the  subject  now  under  discussion. 
And,  mr.  T.  said,  it  afforded  him  a proud  consola- 
tion to  believe  that  the  state  which  he  had  the  ho- 
nor in  part  to  represent,  would  be  willing  to  adopt 


had  the  honor  of  a seaton  this  floor,  he  never  had  as  correct  the  opinion  which  this  house  should  an- 
used  against  any  member  a harsh  expression  or  se-jnounce.  Such,  9aid  mr.T.  has  been  the  sensation 
vere  allusion,  and  that  he  never  would.  He  tender- 1 produced  by  the  manner  and  character  of  the  accu- 
ed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  gentleman  from  sations  which  have  been  thrown  out,  that  he  had  no 
Georgia  (mr.  Cobb)  for  the  example  be  had  set  in  hesitation  to  say,  if  this  house  should  terminate 

the  opening — ardent  in  debate,  but  temperate  in  their  session,  and  omit  to  inquire  into,  and  avow 

expression.  Mr.  T.  Said  it  should  be  his  COUrse;  he  <hi»in  nnininn  nnnn  th»*  nrp<pnt  enhiprt  \t  ivntiM  rlia. 

hoped  others  would  also  observe  the  example.  His 
own  opinion  was  decisively  formed  upon  full  ex- 


tneir  opinion  upon  the  present  subject,  it  would  dis- 
appoint the  nation,  and  fix  upon  this  house  an  eter- 
nal stigma,  as  wanting  spirit  to  pronounce  between 


amination  of  all  the  documents— -and,  while  he  did  j the  country  and  the  administration;  or,  if  gentlemen 
not  doubt  of  the  proper  result,  and  which  he  should  I would  rather  have  it  so,  between  the  proposed  reso- 
endeavor  to  prevail  on  this  house  to  adopt;  yet,  he  lutions  and  gen.  Jackson. 


was  free  to  declare,  there  was  ample  room  for  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and,  therefore,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  cast  any  imputations  upon  those  from 
whom  he  might  differ.  He  was  disposed  to  proffer 
to  them  the  most  charitable  indulgence,  and 
he  was  the  more  desirous  they  should  accept  from 
him  the  proffer, because  he  solicited  it  for  himself 
from  them  in  return. 

Mr.  T.  said  a doubt  had  already  been  expressed 
whether  this  house  had  the  power  to  discuss  and 
express  its  opinion  upon  the  present  subject,  and  a 
hope  had  been  intimated  that  those  who  qpposed 
(he  resolutions  would  not  put  that  opposition  upon 
the  want  of  right  and  power  in  the  house,  and  thu 


lie  said  he  had  no  unwil- 
lingness on  his  part.  And  he  hoped  the  house 
would  hold  fast  upon  the  present  resolutions,  and 
insist  upon  a direct  vote  upon  the  accusing  propo- 
sitions. if  the  constitution  has  been  violated;  if  tlie 
honor  of  the  nation  is  stained  by  cruelties,  this  house 
should  declare  it  to  the  country.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  accusations  are  found  to  be  incorrect,  it 
was  due  to  the  administration;  it  was  due  to  the 
character  of  gen.  Jackson,  that  we  should  so  de- 
clare, and  thus  wipe  away  the  unjust  imputations. 
A vote  of  thanks  has  been  talked  of.  Mr.  T.  said 
he  should  oppose  any  substitute  for  the  present  re- 
solutions. The  thanks  of  this  house  constitutes  the 
best  wealth  of  this  nation;  too  precious  to  be  used. 


prevent  the  inquiry.  He  said,  as  for  himself,  he  j unless  on  extraordinary  occasions.  Such  was  the 
would  not.  It  was  a point  upon  which  he  had  no  j affair  of  Orleans.  But,  it  is  sufficient  that  on  inves- 
doubts.  A great  national  question  had  arisen,  con-  tigation  of  the  Seminole  war,  there  shall  be  found 
nected  with  a recent  war,  and  which  had  justly  ex-  no  cause  for  blame.  A decided  rejection  of  the  pro-- 
cited  public  feeling — it  was  in  his  opinion  fit  and  posed  resolutions  of  censure,  was  all  that  the  pre- 
proper  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  sent  occasion  required. 


Investigate  the  subject  and  express  their  opinion 
Mr.  T.  said,  it  was  asserted  that  the  major-general, 
who  had  conducted  the  war  in  its  progress,  had  vi- 
olated his  orders— had  broken  the  constitution,  and 
had,  by  cruelties,  dishonored  our  national  charac- 
ter. Yet,  said  he,  the  prsident,  from  whom  those 
orders  emanated,  has  not  arrested  him,  but  has  ap 
proved  of  his  proceedings,  and,  consequently,  stands 
responsible  for  the  result.  Whatever  doubts  might 
fiave  been  entertained  as  to  our  powers  in  the  ques- 
tion between  this  house  and  the  major-general,  ap- 
proved and  adopted  as  the  transactions  had  been 
by  the  president,  it  was  now  a question  between 
him  and  the  public;  and  no  doubt  of  our  powers 
could  be  reasonably  entertained.  Mr.T.  said,  he 
hoped  the  power  of  the  house  would  ever  be  spa- 
ringly exercised,  and  be  reserved  for  great  occa 
sions.  But,  I hoid,  said  he,  that  we  have  the  pow- 
er, and  that  it  becomes  a duty  to  investigate  anil 
express  our  opinions  on  great  public  occasions,  pro- 
ducing public  excitement.  It  is  here,  on  this  floor, 
and  through  their  representatives,  that  the  people 


But,  said  Mr.  T.  in  addition  to  the  proposed  cen- 
sure contained  in  the  resolutions,  they  also  contain 
subjects  on  which  legislation  is  proposed.  Hes-dd* 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  but  legislation  on  those 
points  might  be  proper,  at  a proper  time,  and  under 
proper  circumstances;  but  he  was  prepared  to  say 
that,  on  this  occasion,  under  the  present  public  ex- 
citement, and  coupled  wiiii  the  proposed  resolutions 
for  censure,  be,  for  one,  would  not  consent  to  legis- 
late. The  act  of  legislation,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  necessarily  imply  in  itself  a disap- 
probation of  this  house  to  the  proceedings  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  President,  and  would  include  u 
direct  censure  upon  gen.  Jackson.  Let  us,  said  Mr. 
T.  reject  the  whole  of  the  resolutions.  If  any  gen- 
tleman  thinks  that  legislation  on  any  of  these  sub- 
jects is  requisite  for  the  public  good;  if  he  would 
bring  it  forward  as  distinct  and  disconnected  pro- 
positions, it  would  undoubtedly  receive  the  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  this  house,  and  under  no  othef 
circumstances  ought  it  to  be  entertained.  He  &.sid 
tig  was  opposed  to  any  act  of  tins  house  which,,  bv 
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any  inference,  would  look  like  censure  on  gen.  Jack- 
son;  a man  whose  name  and  whose  fame  was  iden- 
tified with  the  history  and  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try; he  would  not  say  the  first  military  captain  of 
any  country,  but  he  thought  he  might  say  the  first 
in  ours. 

In  addition  to  the  important  questions  involved  in 
the  present  discussion,  Mr.  T.  said  the  honorable 
Speaker,  (Mr.  Clay,)  has  also  introduced  the  treaty 
signed  between  our  country  and  the  Creek  Indians, 
in  August,  1814;  and  he  has  expressed  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  that  treaty  was  made, 
and  at  its  haughty  and  dictatorial  terms.  He  has 
intimated  that  the  harsh  and  severe  exactions  of 
that  treaty  were  tne  probable  causes  of  the  present 
Seminole  war.  Mr.  T.  said  he  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  honorable  speaker  in  regard  to  that  treaty. 
He  did  not  discover  in  it  that  haughty  temper,  that 
spirit  of  exaction  on  the  part  of  our  country,  which 
had  so  much  offended  the  Speaker.  The  honorable 
speaker  has  repeated, •■with  great  emphasis,  “The 
United  States  demand ” “ The  United  States  de 
mand,”  seven  times.  Yes,  sir,  said  Mr.  T.  the  Uni- 
ted States,  by  that  treaty,  did  demand;  they  had  me- 
lancholy cause  to  demand.  Theirs  were  the  wrongs; 
theirs  were  the  sufferings;  they  were  the  injured 
party;  they  had,  for  years,  endured  every  misery  in- 
cident to  Indian  hostilities;  the  friendly  tribes  and 
the  frontier  settlements,  had  been  plundered  of 
their  property,  and  those  tribes  and  our  frontier  had 
bled  from  Indian  warfare,  until  the  nation  had  been 
compelled  to  sustain  the  expense  and  the  sacrifices 
for  their  complete  subjugation.  It.  was  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  was 
made.  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  the  United  States  did  de 
mand;  it  was  their  unfortunate  right  to  demand; 
it  was  their  duty  to  demand;  and,  after  seven  times 
demanding,  indemnity  was  not  obtained  for  a 
tythe  of  our  sufferings.  Mr.  T.  said  he  found  noth- 
ing in  the  treaty  that  placed  our  country  in  the 
wrong.  It  recites  that  the  war  was  “ unprovoked ” 

' on  our  pari ; that  it  was  “ inhuman  and  sanguinary — 
waged  by  the  hostile  Creeks — instigated  by  impostors , 
denominating  themselves  prophets , and  by  foreign  em- 
missaries.” 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  the  honorable  speaker  lias  also 
represented  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
the  United  States  had  demanded  of  the  Indians  the 
surrender  of  their  prophets;  hence  he  has  exclaim- 
ed, with  a voice  that  overcame  me,  “spare  them  their 
religion!  spat'e  them  their  prophets!  spare  them  their 
superst  lion!” 

Mr.  T.  said,  the  representation  given  by  the  hon- 
orable speaker,  of  the  six  h article  of  that  treaty, 
was  so- unlike  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  that 
article,  that  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  that, 
in  the  hurry  of  debate,  tlve  honorable  speaker  had 
entirely  overlooked  the  concluding  clause  of  the 
article,  and  thus  had  totally  mistaken  its  meaning. 
Mr.  T.  said  he  would  read  it.  ‘‘The  United  States 
demand  the  capture  and  surrender  of  all  the  pro- 
phets and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  foreigners 
or  natives,  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  ai  ms  of 
the  United  States,  and  become  parties  to  these 
articles  of  capitulation,  if  ever  they  shall  be  found 
within  tiie  territory  granted  to  the  Creek  nation  by 
the  second  article.”  Sir,  said  mr.  T.  a treaty  was 
formed  between  our  country  and  the  Creek  nation, 
in  1790.  This  treaty  had  been  observed  on  our 
part,  but  had  been  broken  on  the  part  of  the  Creek 
nation,  by  repeated,  and  almost  continued  acts  of 
hostility.  During  the  late  war  between  our  country 
and  Great  Britain,  one  third  of  the  Creek  nation  had 
continued  to  observe  the  treaty,,  and  hence  were  de- 


nominated the  friendly  Cree/cs : the  oher  two-thirds, 
instigated  by  their  impostors,  called  prophets,  and 
foreign  emissaries,  had  joined  Great  Britain  in  the 
war,  and  desolated  our  frontier:  they  wtre  known 
as  the  hostile  Creeks.  An  expedition  in'o  their 
country,  and  the  destruction  of  their  towi*;,  in- 
duced them  to  make  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 
A part  of  these  two-thirds  which  had  been  hostile, 
refused  to  come  into  the  treaty.  They  declared 
their  intention  to  continue  the  war.  They  aban- 
doned the  limits  of  their  tribes,  because  they  would 
not  submit  to  the  peace.  They  joined  the  Seminole 
Indians  on  the  Florida  line:  they  have  since  been 
known  as  the  out-la-wed  died  Sticks  It  was  the 
prophets  and  emissaries,  the  instigators  of  war — 
of  these  out-lawed  Creeks,  which  the  6th  article 
of  the  treaty  demanded  to  be  surrendered;  provided , 
they  would  not  become  pat  ties  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  but,  persisting  in  hostilities,  should  be  found 
in  the  territories  of  the  friendly  Creeks.  Such, 
said  mr.  T.  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  6th 
article  of  the  treaty.  It  was  a just  and  necessary 
precaution  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  to  ren- 
der the  peace  permanent.  The  event  has  abun- 
dantly justified  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of  the 
measure.  It  is  these  prophets  and  these  emissaries, 
and  those  out-lawed  Creeks,  who  have  subsequent- 
ly instigated  and  produced  the  Seminole  war,  bring- 
ing in  its  consequences,  upon  our  people  distress 
and  disaster — upon  our  country  expense  and  dif- 
ficulties, and  upon  the  miserable  Seminole  tribe  ru- 
in, perhaps  even  extermination.  And  yet  is  our 
country  to  be  upbraided — to  be  covered  with  con- 
tumely, because  in  a treaty  of  peace  she  demanded 
the  surrender  of  those  prophets  and  emissaries? 
Not  the  prophets  and  emissaries  of  their  religion, 
or  of  their  superstition,  but  the  hostile  prophets 
and  emissaries  of  the  out-lawed  Creeks,  preach- 
ing on  our  frontier,  among  the  miserable  natives, 
war,  havoc,  and  desolation.  Sir,  my  country  has 
not  invaded  the  religion  or  the  superstition  of  the 
Indians;  it  has  not  carried  the  precepts  of  our  reli- 
gion amongst  them  with  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 
But  self-defence  and  self-preservation  required  us 
to  resist  the  efforts  of  their  prophets , breathing 
war,  and  kindly  aided  by  the  influence  and  the 
resources  of  that  government  with  whom  the 
honorable  speaker  has  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  that  the  very  day  after  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Jackson,  we  had  signed  a protocol  of  peace. 
Sir,  the  mild  precepts  of  our  gospel  did  not  re- 
quire our  country  to  submit  to  such  wrongs.  He 
would  maintain  that  its  conduct  had  been  correct: 
it  was  not  marked  by  that,  haughty  and  dictatorial 
spirit  which  had  been  ascribed  to  it.  But,  sir,  I am 
wrong,  and  the  honorable  speaker  is  correct,  upon 
whom  is  the  censure  to  rest?  The  constituted  au- 
thorities of  your  country  had  adopted  the  treaty;- 
the  senate  had  ratified  and  approved  it,  and  this 
house,  said  mr.  T.  have  carried  it  into  effect,  by  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose.  Sir,  our  mouths  are 
closed  inexpressive  silence:  it  ill  becomes  us  to  cast 
back  imputations  upon  the  executive  of  our  govern- 
ment, for  faithfully  defending  a bleeding  frontier,, 
and  carrying  into  effect  a treaty  sanctioned  by  every 
department  of  legislative  power.  Much  less,  then, 
are  we  to  cast  a censure  upon  the  major  general, 
whose  valor  and  whose  skili  had  promptly  termina- 
ted a war  threatening  in  its  ravages  to  desolate  a 
sister  state. 

But,  said  mr.  T.  to  what  conclusion  does  the  ar- 
gument tend,  that  this  Seminole  war  was  the  off- 
spring of  the  severe  and  dictatorial  demands  exact- 
ed by  our  country  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson? 
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Would  gentlemen  have  the  president  sit  with  fold- 
ed arms,  and  answer  to  the  supplications  of  a bleed- 
ing frontier,  ‘the  arm  of  the  Union  shall  not  be  ex 
tended  for  your  relief,’  because  our  country  was  in 
the  wrong — because  we  had  excited  the  war  by  our 
unjust  exactions  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson? — 
Would  gentlemen  on  this  ground  censure  gan.  Jack- 
son,  because  lie  too  did  not  pause  to  inquire  into 
the  justice  of  the  war;  but,  when  ordered  by  the 
executive,  he  flew  to  the  frontier  settlements,  car- 
rying to  them  succor  and  safety? 

But,  said  mr.  T.  we  have  been  told  that  this  war 
was,  on  the  part  of  our  country,  an  offensive  war; 
and,  therefore,  it  did  not  come  within  the  powers  of 
the  executive  to  carry  it  on;  and  therefore  the  pow- 
ers of  this  house,  anil  its  right  to  pronounce  on  peace 
and  war,  had  been  invaded,  and  our  constitution 
had  thus  been  violated.  1 am  extremely  embar- 
rassed, said  mr.  T.  to  determine  how  to  answer 
this  objection — an  objection  presenting  an  aspect  so 
tremendous.  The  prerogatives  of  this  house,  on 
peace  and  war,  are  invaded!  the  constitution  of  our 
country  violated!  The  executive  of  our  government, 
upon  his  own  responsibility,  has  waged  an  offensive 
war;  or  he  has  sanctioned,  and  subsequently  appro- 
ved of  gen.  Jackson’s  making  offensive  war  upon 
a defenceless  Indian  tribe!  Is  the  Seminole  w >r  of- 
fensive , on  our  part?  At  the  last  session  of  this 
bouse,  we  specially  appropriated  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  war.  But  my  excited  feelings,  said  mr. 
T.  forbid  me  to  discuss  this  point. 

Sir,  you  are  an  American!  Go!  count  the  bleed- 
ing scalps  of  your  murdered  countrymen,  of  all 
ajes  and  sexes,  found  by  gen.  Jackson — and  then 
return,  and  tell  to  this  house  if  this  Seminole  war 
was,  on  the  part  of  your  country,  an  offensive  war! 
Fell  this  house,  also,  if  you  advise  a vote  of  censure 
to  be  passed  on  the  conduct  of  either  the  execu- 
tive, for  his  just  orders,  or  upon  gen.  Jackson,  for 
discovering  upwards  of  three  hundred  dried,  and 
fifty  fresh  scalps,  with  a red  pole  erected  as  the  bea- 
con of  Indian  war,  and  crowned  with  the  scalp  of 
an  American  citizen! 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  if  I am  correct,  that  the  Seminole 
Indians  had  waged  an  inhuman  anu  destructive  war 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  it  became  obligatory 
upon  the  executive  of  the  Union,  both  in  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  his  duty,  to  extend  the  arm  of  go- 
vernment for  their  protection — no  matter  from  what 
causes  the  war  was  produced;  no  matter  from 
whence  its  origin.  It  was  sufficient  that  a sister 
state  was  assailed,  and  called  upon  the  Union  for 
defence.  Its  omission  by  the  executive  would  just- 
ly have  incurred  the  censure  of  this  house.  Sw, 
the  president  did  not  omit,  in  this  respect,  his  duty. 
He  called  gen.  Jackson  into  the  field,  and  vested 
him  with  discretionary  powers  “/o  concentrate  his 
force , and  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  terminate 
the  conflict .”  Gen.  Jackson  promptly  performed  his 
duty;  he  did  adopt  the  necessary  measures;  he  has 
terminated  the  conflict;  he  has  reported  his  pro- 
ceedings; they  have  been  adopted  and  approved  by 
the  president.  Here,  then,  said  mr.  T.  the  affair 
with  gen.  Jackson  is  at  an  end.  He  stands  justified 
and  discharged;  whatever  may  have  been  the  inci 
dents  in  the  progress  and  the  conduct  of  that  war, 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  is  exonerated  from  all 
responsibility.  Good  intentions  and  a faithful  ex- 
ercise of  his  discretion,  under  the  circumstances 
as  they  transpired,  were  all  that  ever  could  be  re- 
quired of  gen.  Jackson.  Tli is  is  not  doubted.  The 
responsibilities  of  the  transaction  are  therefore  cast 
upon  the  executive.  It  is  an  affair  between  the 
country  and  the  president.  Mr.  T.  said  he  rejoiced 
that  it  was;  for  he  had  no  idea  of  executive  irrespon- 
Scr.  to  Vox.  XV.  X 


sibility.  He  never  would  consent  that  a military 
officer  should  be  charged  with  disci  etionary  pow- 
ers, and  then  be  held  responsible  for  any  thing  more 
than  good  intentions,  and  good  faith  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  his  duties. 

But,  he  said,  1st  me  not  be  misunderstood.  He 
disclaimed  any  wish  to  prevent  enquiry.  He  had  no 
desire  to  claim  for  gen.  Jackson  the  protection  of 
executive  responsibility.  It  would  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  the  high  character  of  that  man.  An  he 
believed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  would  beat- 
the  strictest  scrutiny.  With  this  view,  and  although 
he  thought  General  Jackson  was  sufficiently  acquit- 
ted and  discharged  by  Executive  approbation,  yet 
he  should  now  proceed  to  examine  the  progress'd' 
the  war— and  he  invited  the  fullest  investigation. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  I hold  that  gen.  Jackson  was 
vested  with  full  and  ample  powers  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Seminole  war.  The  orders  to  him  were  dis- 
cretionary; vesting  in  him  adequate  authority  for 
every  emergency  that  might  be  incident  to  the  cam 
pmgn.  Under  the  circumstances  such  discretionary 
orders  were  correct.  He  was  about  to  be  immersed 
in  the  wilderness,  from  whence  he  could  neither 
communicate  or  receive  information  from  the  war 
department.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  confide 
to  him  tiie  whole  conduct  of  the  war;  and  ihe  orders 
from  the  war  department,  collectively  considered 
clearly  vested  in  him  ample  powers  for  every  exi- 
gency that  the  campaign  might  require.  The  func- 
tions ot  the  war  department  were  exoended  in  the 
amplitude  ot  his  orders.  No  addilional  powers 
could  have  been  given,  under  any  state  of  circum- 
stances had  the  war  office  accompanied  him  into 
the  wilderness.  His  ample  and  discretionary  pow- 
ers embraced  every  case,  and  covered  and  justified 
Ins  whole  conduct.  Not,  said  Mr.  T.  that  the  or- 
ders to  gen.  Jackson  could  justify  him  in  doing  any 
wrong-m  making  an  offensive  war,  or  in  violating 
a neutral  territory;  but  whatever  act  was  required  tS 
be  done,  whatever  the  events  of  the  war  justified  to 
be  done,  and  which  the  war  office  might  have  or- 
dered,  so  far  the  orders  to  gen.  Jackson  extended. 

1 am  correcLt  1,1  ^ position,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  question  about  violation  of  orders;  gen.  Jackson 
is  justified;  and  the  question  only  remains  between 
the  Executive  and  the  country. 

Sir,  said  mr.  1 . with  a view  to  a full  understand- 
ing of  the  orders  to  gen.  Jackson,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  house  to  look  back  to  the  state  of 
things,  and  the  orders  that  had  been  issued  from 
the  war  department,  before  general  Jackson  took 
oommand.  1 he  state  of  Georgia  had  suffered  by  se- 
rious depredations  on  the  property  of  her  frontier 
settlements  and  m the  massacre  of  her  citizens;  she 
had  called  for  the  aid  of  the  Union;  gen.  Gaines  had 
been  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  district;  and 
the  general  government  hud  demanded  reparation 
from  the  Indians  for  past  aggressions.  In  a letter 
from  the  war  office  to  general  Gaines,  30th  Oct. 
1S17,  speaking  on  this  subject,  it  says,  “Should  the 
Indians,  however,  persevere  in  their  refusal  to  make 
such  reparation , it  is  the  wish  of  the  president  that 
you  should  not,  on  that  account , pass  the  line  and 
m ike  an  attack  upon  them  within  the  limiis  of 
Florida, 'until  you  shall  have  received  further  in- 
structions from  this  department.”  In  a letter  to 
general  Gaines,  2d  Dec.  1817,  it  is  said,  “ The 
state  of  our  negotiations  with  Spain  and  the  tem- 
per manifested  by  the  principal  European  powers, 
make  it  impolitic,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president, 

o move  a force  at  this  time  into  the  Spanish  p<>s! 
sessions,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  chastising  the  Se- 
na moles  for  the  depredations  which  have  heretofore 
been  commhed  bv  them.”  On  the  9th  effb— 
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1817,  the  war  department  wrote  to  general  Gaines, 
after  speaking  of  hostile  acts,  “Should  the  Indians, 
however,  assemble  in  force  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  lines,  and  persevere  in  committing  hostilities 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  you  will,  in 
that  event,  exercise  a sound  discretion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  crossing  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  attack- 
ing them  and  breaking  up  their  towns.”  On  the 
i6t.ii  Dec.  1817,  another  letter  says,  “Should  the 
Seminole  Indians  still  refuse  to  make  a reparation 
for  their  outrages  and  depredations  on  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  president 
that  you  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  march  across  j 
the  Florida  line , and  to  attack  them  within  its  limits, 
should  it  be  found  necessary:  unless  they  should 
shelter  themselves  under  a Spanish  fort.  In  the 
last  event,  you  will  notify  this  department.”  In 
this  situation  of  the  orders,  rhr.  T.  said,  general 
Gaines  was  directed  to  go  to  Amelia  Island,  and  per- 
form certain  duties  at  that  place.  Shortly  after 
his  departure,  such  further  intelligence  was  receiv- 
ed, of  increasing  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, that  the  war  department,  on  the  26lh  Dec. 
1817,  wrote  to  general  Gaines  at  Amelia  Island, 
informing  him,  that  the  Seminole  war  had  “ assum- 
ed so  serious  an  aspect ,”  “that  they  could  not  be 
brought  to  their  reason  without  the  actual  use  of 
force;”  that  general  Jackson  had  been  ordered  to 
take  command — they  regretted  the  absence  of  gen. 
Games,  and  “that  the  service  ahould  be  deprived  of 
his  well  known  skill  and  vigilance,”  and  directed 
him,  “if  his  force  was  sufficient,  to  penetrate  through 
Florida , and  co  operate  in  the  attack  on  the  Semi- 
noles  ” On  the  same  26lh  Dec.  1817,  orders  were 
issued  to  general  Jackson  to  take  comm. aid.,  This 
was  the  hist  order  issued  to  him:  and  it  recited 
“the  increasing  display  of  hostile  intentions  by  the 
Seminole  Indians;”  it  informed  him  that  the  regu- 
lar force  under  his  command  was  eight  hundred; 
tii at  there  was  supposed  to  be  twenty-seven  hun- 
dred Indians;  and  empowered  him  to  call  on  the 
executives  of  the  adjacent  states  to  detach  such 
additional  military  force  as  they  might  deem  requi 
site  to  beat  the  enemy This  order  also  informed 
him,  that  general  Games  was  directed  “to  penetrate 
from  Amelia  Island,  through  Florida,  to  the  Semi- 
nole towns,  if  his  force  would  justify  his  engaging 
in  offensive  operations.  With  this  view,  you  may 
be  prepared  to  concentrate  your  force,  and  to  adopt 
the  necessary  measures  to  terminate  a conflict  which 
it  has  ever  been  the  desire  of  the  president,  from 
considerations  of  humanity,  to  avoid,  but  which  is 
now  made  necessary  by  their  settled  hostilities.” 
Sir,  said  mr.  T.  on  thus  reviewing  the  orders 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  war  department, 
the  house  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  cautious  policy 
and  progressive  steps  which  have  influenced  and 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  cabinet.  Critically  situ- 
ated in  regard  to  our  foreign  rel.  tions,  the  president 
was  justly  anxious  to  defend  the  frontier  of  Georgia, 
and  yet  so  cautiously  to  measure  out  the  means  of 
that*  defence,  as  not  to  involve  our  country  in  an 
European  war.  Hence  the  restrictive  and  hesita- 
ting character  of  the  orders  issued  to  general 
Gaines;  gradually  relaxing  and  acquiring  progres- 
sive energy  in  proportion  to  the  aspect  of  Indian 
hostilities.  At  first  forbidding  general  Gaines  to 
cross  the  Florida  line— then  permitting  him  to 
cross,  if  necessary,  to  resist  new  aggressions — and 
fhiaily  leaving  it  to  the  exercise  of  his  sound  dis- 
cretion, and  only  requiring  him  to  notify  the  de- 
partment in  case  the  enemy  took  shelter  under  a 
Spanish  fort.  Under  affairs  thus  situated,  the  gov- 
ernment received  information  which  forbad  all  fur- 
ther hesitation— which  denied  all  further  caution. 


The  war  had  now  assumed  too  deep  a dye  to  be 
longer  tampered  with— it  must  now  be  met,  regard- 
less of  consequences.  Sir,  said  mr.  T.  it  is  a fact 
recited  in  one  of  the  letters,  but  not  generally 
observed  or  known  to  this  house,  that  the  mur- 
der of  lieut.  Scott,  and  his  detachment  of  about  thir- 
ty persons,  which  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  Cha- 
tuhoochief  river,  in  October,  did  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  President  until  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  December.  Sir,  it  was  on  that  day  that  gen. 
Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  the  command.  It  was 
this  new  information— it  was  the  serious  aspect 
j which  the  war  had  now  assumed,  which  called  gen. 
Jackson  into  the  field — which  induced  the  cabinet 
to  change  its  cautious  policy,  into  measures  of  of- 
fensive war.  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  litis  circumstance  al- 
so gives  explanation  and  meaningtothe  language  of 
gen.  Jackson’s  orders.  In  all  the  orders  previously 
issued  to  gen.  Gaines,  some  limitation  had  been  con- 
tained; but,  when  gen.  Jackson  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand, no  restriction  w;s  suggested.  The  cabinet 
had  .determined  upon  carrying  the  war  into  the  Sem- 
inole country,  and  hence  the  orders  to  gen.  Jackson 
speak  of  a force  “to  justify  his  engaging  in  offen- 
sive operations.”  With  this  view” — With  what 
view?  said  Mr.  T. — “with  this  view  of  offensive  op- 
erations, you  are  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  ie 
terminate  the  conflict .”  Sir.,  said  Mr.  T.  can  lan- 
guage be  more  explicit?  Can  discretionary  power 
and  general  authority  to  an  officer  to  conduct  a war, 
be  more  clearly  delegated?  But,  said  Mr.  T.  if  gen- 
tlemen yet  doubt  the  fair  meaning  and  the  true  ex- 
tent of  gen.  Jackson’s  orders,  let  me  ask  them  to 
look  at  the  letter  from  the  war  department,  to  gov. 
Bibb;  not,  said  Mr.  T.  as  giving  additional  powers 
to  gen.  Jackson,  but  where  doubt  is  entertained,  as 
giving  from  the  war  department  a construction  of 
its  own  orders  And  what  does  this  letter  to  goy. 
Bibb  say?  “Gen.  Jackson  is  vested  with  full  power' 
to  conduct  the  war  in  the  manner  which  he  may  judge 
best.” 

Sir,  said  Mr  T.  if  honorable  gentlemen  are  not 
yet  satisfied  I will  ask  their  attention  to  the  message 
of  the  President,  made  to  this  house  on  the  25th  of 
March  last.  “The  enclosed  documents  shew  that 
the  hostilities  of  this  tribe  were  unprovoked — the 
offspring  of  a spirit  long  cherished,  and  often  mani- 
fested towards  the  United  States;  and  that  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  extending  itself  to  other  tribes , 
and  daily  assuming  a more  serious  aspect.  As  soon 
as  the  nature  and  object  of  this  combination  were 
perceived,  the  major  general  commanding  the  south- 
ern division  was  ordered  to  the  theatre  of  action, 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  war , and  vested 
with  the  powers  .necessary  to  give  it  effect .”  Will  gen- 
tlemen ask  for  more? 

But,  sir,  there  is  still  another  and  a different  as- 
pect in  which  the  orders  to  gen.  Jackson  ought  to 
be  viewed.  He  was  not  only  by  those  orders  char- 
ged with  the  management  of  the  war,  and  vested 
with  the  powers  necessary  to  give  it  effect,  but,  sir, 
it  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  documents, 

■ that  he  was  also  commissioned  to  “inflict  speedy 
and  merited  chastisement  on  the  deluded  Seminoles.” 
In  the  order  from  the  war  department  of  16th  Ja- 
nuary, 1818,  he  was  told— “the  honor  of  the  United 
' States  requires  that  the  war  with  the  Seminoles 
i should  be  terminated  speedily,  and  with  exemplary 
punishment  for  hostilities  so  unprovoked.”  In  a let- 
ter from  the  war  department,  Feb.  2,  1818,  he  is 
• told,  “the  confidence  reposed  in  your  skill  and 
. promptitude  assure  , us  that  peace  will  be  restored 
on  such  conditions  as  will  make  it  honorable  and 
permanent.” 

. . Sir,  said  mr.  T.  in  addition  to  the  discretionary 
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power  andge»eral  authority  vested  in  gen.  Jackson, 
for  the  management  of  the  war,  he  was  also  requir- 
ed, in  the  progress  of  that  war,  to  inflict  merited 
chastisement  upon  the  dcduded  Indians,  with  such 
exemplary  punishment  for  their  unprovoked  hostili- 
ties, as  would  be  calculated  to  deter  them  from  fu- 
ture wars,  and  ren  ler  the  peace  “ permanent .”  1 his 
is  the  frank  and  fair  construction  to  be  given  to  the 
orders  of  gen.  Jackson.  Whatever  he  lias  done  in 
the  progress  of  the  war,  comes  not  only  within  the 
spirit,  but  within  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  Will 
gentlemen  yet  talk  of  violated  orders,  and  propose 
a vote  of  censure  for  cruelties  inflicted  by  him?  No, 
sir,  gen.  Jackson  stands  justified  by  his  instruc- 
tions, which  he  has  promptly  and  faithfully  obeyed. 
If  there  is  any  censure  to  arise  from  the  transaction, 
it  must  rest  upon  the  fountain  from  which  iiis  in- 
structions emanated.  But,  saidrar.  T.  there  is  no 
cause  for  censure.  The  crisis  called  for  decisive 
measures.  It  was  a high  and  important  trust.  The 
president  wisely  confided  its  execution  to  the  uis- 
creiion,  the  wisdom  and  the  valor  of  the  command- 
ing general,  who,  thank  God,  had  failed  to  meet  the 
just  expections  of  his  country  in  no  single  instance. 

[When  mr.  T.  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  Ins 
speech,  the  committee,  on  motion  of  mr.  Poindex- 
ter, rose;  and  the  house  adjourned,  j 

Jan.  21. — Mr.  Tallmadge  resumed  the  floor.  H 
recapitulated  the  points  which  he  had  endeavored 
■to  establish  in  his  remarks  of  yesterday.  He  urged 
some  additional  reasons  in  support  of  nis  construe 
tion  of  the  orders  and  the  powers  to  gen.  Jackson. 

But,  said  mr.  T.  before  we  progress  with  gen. 
Jackson  in  his  conduct  of  the  war,  it  is  proper  for 
tiiis  house  to  notice  some  collateral  circumstances 
which  greatly  tend  to  elucidate  the  motives  con- : 
nected  with  this  transaction.  Sir,  it  was  the  state 
of  Georgia  which  called  upon  the  Union  for  defence. 
This  state  had  often  suffered  the  cruelties  of  Indian 
warfare.  In  1793  and  4,  under  the  administration 
ofWashington,  a bloody  Indian  war  was  waged  up- 
on Georgia.  Sue  then  called  upon  the  Union  for 
defence,  and  gen.  Washington  assigned  for  her  pro- 
tection what  he  considered  a competent  military 
force.  The  state  of  Georgia  w is  dissatisfied,  and 
complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  defence.  That 
state  ordered  out  upon  her  own  responsibility,  an 
additional  military  force  of  about  15U0  men.  The 
expenses  incurred  for  this  force,  were  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  which  sum 
the  state  of  Georgia  his  contended,  ougnt  injus- 
tice to  be  assumed  and  refunded  by  the  general  go- 
vernment. Sir,  they  have  often  petitioned  for  the  pay- 
ment of  this  claim.  Seventeen  different  times,  and 
in  different  shapes,  applications  for  these  expenses 
have  been  before  this  house.  Sir,  it  was  only  at 
the  last  session  of  this  congress,  that  the  subject  of 
the  Georgia  militia  claims  was  discussed  on  this 
floor.  It  was  then  that  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  (mr.  Cobb)  spoke  sq  ardently  in  their 
behalf,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  took  oc- 
casion to  give  this  house  a minute  end  feeling  de- 
scription of  an  Indian  massacre,  and  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  a frontier  settlement.  I wish,  said 
mr.  T.  I was  blessed  with  the  eloquent  powers  of 
that  gentlemen,  (mr.  Cobb.)  I would  rehearse  to 
this  house  the  appeal  he  then  made.  It  would  ena- 
ble gentlemen  the  better  to  appreciate  the  public 
services  ofgen.  Jackson,  in  bringing  to  a speedy  ter- 
mination the  recent  war,  aniXiuder  suen  “ chastise- 
merit”  and  merited  “punishment”  for  unprovoked 
hostilities,  as  had  rendered  the  peace  “permanent,” 
and,  he  hoped,  iiad  freed  our  sister  state  from  fu- 
ture dangers.  Sir,  saidmr.  T.  it  was  my  fortune, 
*n  that  occasion,  to  oppose  the  Geprgia  claims.  I 


opposed  them  on  the  ground  that  I never  would  per- 
mit a state  to  act  not  only  independently  of,  but  in 
opposition  to,  the  determination  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. Sir,  said  mr.  T the  honorable  gentle- 
man, (mr.  Cobb,)  has  told  us  that  he  “loved  his 
country — that  he  loved  the  constitution.”  Mr.  T. 
said  he  reciprocated  this  sentiment,  with  some  ad- 
dition. I too  love  my  country — I too  love  the  con- 
stitution; and,  in  addition,  said  mr.  T I love  the 
Unton.  And  whenever,  a id  as  often  as  the  case 
may  occur,  that  a state  sh  ill  attempt  to  'Ct  sepa- 
rate and  independent  of  the  general  government, 
whether  such  case  shall  occur  either  at  the  south  or 
the  east,  he,  for  one,  would  never  consent  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  separate  transactions.  It  such  a 
principle  be  once  adopted,  said  mr.  T.  farewell  to 
the  constitution  which  gentlemen  so  much  love! 
farewell  to  that  Union  which  alone  secures  the  on- 
ly ratiomlhope  of  future  happiness  to  ohi*  country! 
But,  said  mr.  T.  while  it  was  so  important  never  to 
permit  a state  to  act  separate  and  independent  from 
tiie  general  government,  or  in  any  manner  to  disre- 
gard the  determinations  ofthe  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  Union,  it  followed,  as  a consequence 
equally  important  and  necessary,  that  the  Union 
should  promptly  and  effectually  perform  its  duties 
to  the  states.  Tiie  state  of  Georgia  had  before  suf- 
fered under  Indian  hostilities,  and  she  had  com- 
plained of  injustice  from  the  Union,  by  an  insuffi- 
cient defence. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  it  was  only  last  winter  that  l 
heard  it  said  upon  this  floor,  that  gentlemen  who 
resided  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  contiguous  to  the 
large  cities,  did  not  properly  appreciate  the  horrors 
of  Indian  hostilities,  nor  sufficiently  sympathise  in 
the  sufferings  of  a frontier  war.  When  the  Georgia 
claims  were  rejected,  it  was  more  than  intimated 
that,  under  such  circumstances  of  supposed  injus- 
tice, the  Union  wa?  -.n  injury  rather  than  a blessing. 
The  representatives  of  Georgia  s aid  that  the  Semi- 
nole war  was  then  raging  on  their  frontier,  and  the 
Union  had  not  provided  them  any  adequate  defence. 
Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  gen.  G ir.es  woo  then  commanded 
on  that  frontier,  was,  in  private  conversations  on 
this  floor,  and  he  believed  he  might  say  even  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  severely  censured  for  his  indolent  and 
inefficient  management  of  the  war.  It  was  then  ask- 
ed of  me,  said  Mr.  T.  how  gen  Gaines,  who  had  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  in  the  northern  campaign 
during  the  late  war,  and  had  shewn  himself  such  a 
perfect  Hotspur  in  battle,  could  so  supinely  waste 
his  time  on  the  southern  frontier?  Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  so 
much  did  the  character  of  general  Gaines  suffer  in 
public  opinion,  one  year  from  this  time,  from  his  in- 
action on  the  Florida  line,  that  it  was  often  asked  if 
his  wounds  and  his  scars  had  not  impaired  his  mili- 
tary talents?  Georgia  aid  not  hesitate  to  express 
her  dissatisfaction.  The  honorable  gentleman, 
(mr.  Cobb,)  was  heard  upon  this  floor,  and  her  com- 
plaints, through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints, 
were  sent  forth  to  the  country.  Sir,  the  orders  from 
the  War  Department  to  gen.  Gaines,  have  subse- 
quently been  published.  Mr.  T said  he  rejoiced 
they  were:  it  was  but  an  act  of  justice  to  general 
Gaines  that  those  orders  should  be  known  to  the 
puialic;  and  he  hoped  the  public  would  cast  back 
their  recollection,  and  do  justice  to  his  character. 
Sir,  those  orders  now  shew  that  the  inaction  of  the 
campaign  was  not  the  fault  ofgen.  Gaines;  he  was 
limited  and  restricted.  It  ivas  tiie  cautious  policy 
of  the  cabinet,  and  not  the  supineness  of  the  general, 
which  made  the  war  so  long  linger  on  the  Florida 
line.  But  when  the  murder  of  Scott’s  detachment, 
and  of  mr.  Garrett’s  family,  with  various  other  ag- 
gressions, were  made  known,  accompanied  with  the 
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recollection  of  the  past  circumstances  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Georgia,  and  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  dissatisfaction  of  the  ineffectual  defence  afford- 
ed to  her  by  the  Union,  the  President  could  no  lon- 
ger hesitate.  Here  then,  said  Mr.  T.  you  see  the 
combined  causes  that  called  gen.  Jackson  into  the 
field.  Here  you  observe  the  motives  that  induced 
the  President  to  delegate  to  him  discretionary  pow- 
er and  ample  authority  to  adopt  the  necessury  meas- 
ures to  terminate  the  con  fact  with  such  chastisement — 
with  such  merited  punishment — as  would  secure  a 
speedy  and  permanent  peace.  Here  too,  sir,  you  dis- 
cover the  causes  which,  in  addition  to  general  Jack- 
son’s  known  promptitude  of  character,  induced  him 
to  a firnt)  and  energetic  performance  of  his  orders. 
Bur,  sir,  we  are  now  told  there  has  been  too  much 
promptitude  and  too  much  energy  used  by  general 
Jackson  in  his  management  of  this  war.  We  are 
pven  told  that  he  has  usurped  the  power  of  this 
house,  and  violated  the  constitution,  in  making  of- 
fensive war  on  the  Seminoles;  and  that,  under  his 
instructions  to  chastise  and  punish j he  has  committed 
cruelties  which  have  stained  the  honor  of  our  coun- 
try. Sir,  from  what  source  do  we  hear  these  accu- 
sations? It  is  from  the  representatives  of  Georgia, 
ft  was  only  l ist  winter  the  honorable  mover  of  the 
resolutions  for  censure,  asked  and  obtained  from 
tins  house  a Jaw,  providing  for  extra  pay  and  ra- 
tions to  the  Georgia  militia,  which  had  been  cfer 
tached  ip  the  Seminple  war.  Little  did  J then  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  that  gentleman  that  this  war  was 
offensive  op  our  part.  Little  could  the  president 
have  anticipated  when  he  gave  orders  to  cross  the 
Florida  line,  and  penetrate  the  wilderness,  in  the 
necessary  defence  of  Georgia,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  Georgia  would  be  the  first  to  complain. 
Little  could  general  Jackson  have  anticipated, 
when  he  encountered  the  fatigues  and  the  penis  of 
the  campaign— when  he  put  his  character  and  his 
life  on  its  event,  that  the  representatives  of  Georgia 
would  be  the  first  to  cast  censure  upop  him  fqr 
too  much  energy  in  their  defence;  rather  did  he  ex- 
pect that  they,  in  common  with  his  country,  would 
look  with  a benignant  eye  upon  the  performance  of 
his  high  and  critical  duties;  and  that,  instead  of  a 
jealous  scrutiny  of  his  conduct,  where  good  inten.- 
tions  were  evident,  they  would  rather  applaud  than 
censure,  and  that  where  they  could  not  justify,  they 
would  at  least  forgive.  But,  said  Mr.  T.  if  the 
right  of  this  house  to  pronounce  on  peace  and  war, 
Las  beep  invaded;  if  the  constitution  has  been  vio- 
lated, it  ought  to  be  proclaimed  to  the  country.  He 
rejoiced  there  were  gentlemen  who  possessed  suf- 
ficient spir'd  and  firmness  to  announce  it;  and  ' that 
it  was  announced  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
^Georgia,  (Mr.  Cobb,)  he  did  not  mention  as  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  but  as  cause  for  commendation. 
He  pointed  it  out  as  a rare  instance  of  political 
integrity— of  an  excess  in  political  virtue,  which 
would  not  suffer  our  powers  to  be  invaded — 
which  would  not  even  v/ink  at  a violation  of  the 
constitution,  although  the  cause  of  the  invasion, 
^nd  the  subject  of  the  violation,  should  be  the  de- 
fence of  the  constituents  of  that  honorable  gentle 
man,  his  home,  his  family. 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  gen.  Jackson  received  his  orders, 
requiring  him  to  take  command,  at  Nashville,  on 
the  12th  of  January,  1818.  This  great  military 
captain  immediately  commenced  his  operations;  and 
such,  said  mr.T.  has  been  the  rapidity  of  his  mea- 
sures, and  the  velocity  of  his  movements,  that  the 
tongue  of  the  narrator  can  scarcely  keep  pace  with 
his  march.  He  immediately  announced  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  expedition:  and  he  made  a 


requisition  for  a detachment  of  Georgia  militia  The 
first  C4me  forth  at  his  call,  and  the  second  were,  in 
process  of  time,  detached  and  prepared  to  join  him 
This  force,  united  with  his  regular  troops  and  some 
friendly  Indians,  were  concentrated  at  Fori  Scott. 
Without  the  means  or  the  possibility  of  transporta- 
tion, gen.  Jackson,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  with 
only  eight  days’ provision,  having  bravely  determin- 
ed ‘Uo  subsist  on  the  enemy f took  up  the  line  ot 
march  from  Fort  Scott.  lie  entered  the  unexplo 
red  wilderness;  he  crossed  the  Florida  line;  he 
sought  and  found  the  Indian  enemy  in  their  fast- 
nesses; he  vanquished  them,  and  destroyed  thefr 
towns.  Tn  his  pursuit  of  the  embodied  fugitives, 
he  found  St.  Murks  was  the  source  of  their  supplies , 
and  that  its  possession  was  threatened  by  his  enemy  . 
He  occupied  that  place,  and  from  thence  directed 
his  march  to  Pensacola,  from  whence  he  drove  out 
the  Indians  who  had  fled  therefor  shelter,  and 
for  new  supplies.  He  also  occupied  that  place  with 
the  fortress  ol  Barancas;  and  on  the  29th  of  May 
terminated  a war  which  had,  for  more  than  eighteen 
months,  ravaged  your  frontier,  and  was  fast  spread- 
ing to  other  Indian  tribes.  Sir,  said  mr.  T.  it  is  the 
incidents  of  this  campaign,  so  rapid  in  its  progress 
— so  brilliant  in  its  execution,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
so  replete  with  important  and  beneficial  results, 
that  gives  rise  to  the  present  discussion.  In  its 
progress,  sir,  a neutral  territory  has  been  entered;  the 
posts  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  have  been  taken; 
two  Indian  chiefs,  and  two  British  subjects,  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister,  have  been  executed;  and,  said 
mr.  T.  I rejoice  at  these  events.  I honor  rather  than 
blame  the  general  who  had  firmness  to  determine 
and  give  effect  to  such  measures.  In  avowing  this 
opinion,  said  he,  I am  confident  I do  but  speaK.  the 
opinion  of  our  nation. 

We  have  been  called  upon,  said  mr.T.  to  pro- 
duce the  laws  of  nations  which  will  justify  these 
proceedings.  I maintain,  said  he,  that  ihe princi- 
ples upon  which  the  laws  of  nations  between  the 
free  governments  of  Europe  are  founded,  when 
rightly  understood,  do  embrace  and  justify  all  the 
proceedings.  But,  said  mr.  T.  1 shall  not  under- 
take the  labour  of  the  argument  in  this  point  of 
view.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  say,  that 
that  system  of  national  laws,  established  by  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  as  a rule  of  action  be- 
tween free,  separate  and  independent  governments, 
has  no  application  to  the  present  case.  The  histo- 
ry of  Europe  affords  no  parallel  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  could  not  be  expected  to  have  pro- 
vided a rule  for  the  present  case.  There  is  not  an 
instance  in  Europe,  where  one  nation,  acting  upon 
its  own  usages,  and  claiming  to  have,  as  a nation, 
the  power  of  making  peace  and  war,  resided  with- 
in the  limits  and  boundaries  of  any  other  sovereign 
and  independent  nation.  Sir,  the  Floridas  were  not 
a neutral  territory — it  was  the  territory  of  your  ene- 
my. There  he  resided — from  there  he  issued  from 
his  fastnesses,  crossed  the  boundary  line,  and  de- 
predated your  property,  and  murdered  your  citi- 
zens; and  when  you  pursued  him,  it  was  there  he 
fled  for  safety.  Sir,  I repeat,  Florida  was  not  a 
neutral  territory.  It  was  the  country  of  your  ene- 
my, used  and  occupied  by  him;  and,  as  such,  you 
had  aright,  and  it  became  your  duty  to  enter  it,  in 
the  pursuit,  and  for  the  subjugation  of  that  enemy. 
But  if  gentlemen  will  insist  on  calling  this  a neu- 
tral country,  1 ask,  what  are  its  consequences?  In 
every  page  of  those  national  laws,  upon  which  so 
much  reliance  has  been  placed,  the  government  ot 
a neutral  country  is  made  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  persons  within  its  limits.  If  such  govern- 
ment authorizes  any  acts  of  hostile  aggression,  it 
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becomes  just  cause  of  war.  It'  unauthorized  and 
disavowed  hostile  incursions  are  made  from  its  ter- 
ritories, it  is  no  cause  of  war;  but  is  considered  as 
sudden  irruptions  bursting  forth  upon  an  adjoining 
nation,  who*  from  the  circumstances  and.  necessity 
of  the  case,  is  vested  with  full  right  and  ample  au- 
thority to  use  the  requisite  means  and  force  to  pre- 
vent such  irruptions,  and  provide  for  their  own 
safety  and  defence.  As  a neutral  territory,  there- 
fore, we  had  a right  to  enter  it  in  self-defence,  and 
for  our  own  safety.  Gentlemen  may  not  agree  on 
what  ground  it  was  entered.  It  is  sufficient  for  my 
purposes,  to  say,  that  on  either  or  both  these 
grounds  we  did  enter  this  territory,  and  my  heart 
approves  of  the  result.  S ir,  mark  the  coincidence 
of  discordant  circumstances.  Arbuthnot  and  A m - 
brister,  two  English  emissaries,  in  a neutral  Spanish 
territory,  instigating  a savage  war  upon  a peaceful 
American  state!  When  our  government  complain, 
the  British  minister  answers  they  have  not  jurisdic- 
tion out  of  their  own  country,  and  cannot  prevent 
the  evil.  The  Spanish  governor  says  he  has  not  the 
power  to  control  Indians  and  English  subjects,  and 
worthy  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  tell  us  it  is  a neu- 
tral country,  and,  therefore,  wc  cannot  help  our- 
selves. Were  ever  doctrines  advanced  so  prepos- 
terous? Had  gen.  Jackson  listened  to  such  reason- 
ing— had  he  returned  with  such  arguments  as  the 
only  result  of  his  campaign,  what  would  have  been 
the  language  of  our  bleeding  frontier?  And,  be- 
cause he  did  not,  a vote  of  censure  is  solemnly  pro 
posed. 

But,  sir,  St.  Marks,  a Spanish  post,  has  been  ta- 
ken. Advert  to  the  documents  on  this  point,  and 
it  will  clearly  appear  that  this  place  was  in  use,  and, 
in  fact,  a mere  depot  for  Indian  supplies,  and  was, 
in  addition,  so  weak  and  ineffectually  garrisoned, 
that  there  was  just  cause  to  apprehend  the  Indian 
army  would  take  possession  of  it.  A belligerent  is 
clearly  entitled  “to  seize,  and  temporarily  to  occupy 
and  even  garrison,  a post  of  a neutral  country,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  designs  of  his  enemy  in  seizing 
the  place,  whenever  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is 
not  able  to  defend  it.”  This  principle  alone,  said 
mr.T.  would  justify  the  occupation  of  St.  Marks. 
But  the  case  is  much  strengthened  when  we  consi- 
der it  as  a post  of  a neutral  country,  between  whose 
sovereign  and  ourselves  is  a treaty,  in  which  Spain 
had  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  Indians  within  its  limits,  and  to  prevent  any 
hostilities  from  them,  upon  our  frontier.  Every  ob- 
ligation of  national  law,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  trea- 
ty stipulation,  bound  her  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  If  her  imbecility  prevented  the  observance 
of  her  obligations,  or  the  unauthorized  conduct  of 
its  governor,  allowed  hostilities  to  be  carried  on  a- 
gainst  us  from  the  territory,  every  principle  of  self- 
defence  would  justify  the  occupation  of  this  post, 
and  even  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  it  contributed 
to  the  supplies  of  our  enemy,  and  his  warlike  occu- 
pation. 

Connected  with  the  occupation  of  St.  Marks,  was 
the  capture  of  the  two  Indian  chiefs.  One  of  our 
gunboats  came  into  the  Appalachicola  river,  and, 
while  there,  kept  up  the  British  flag.  This  circum- 
stance is  said  to  have  decoyed  them  on  board  the 
boat.  Sir,  this  deception  is  now  matter  of  great  of- 
fence. We  are  told  by  the  honorable  speaker,  (mr. 
Clay)  that  your  stars  and  your  stripes  should  have 
floated  there.  Sir,  I freely  admit,  that  the  waving 
of  the  British  flag  may  have  operated  to  deceive  the 
Indian  chiefs.  The  British  flag  was  familiar  to  their 
observation,  although  the  neutral  territory  of  friend- 
ly Spain.  It  was  this  British  flag  which  had  waved 
at  the  Negro  Tort;  and  at  the  foot  of  whose  stuff  one 


ofyour  American  seamen  was  tarred  and  burnt  alive 
Its  friendly  aspect  and  well  known  co-operation  in 
this  neutral  country,  may  have  readily  tended  to  de- 
ceive these  Indian  chiefs  on  board  an  American  gun 
boat.  Mr.  T.  said,  they  were  the  chiefs  of  our  ene- 
my— they  fled  to  that  flag  for  shelter  and  supplies; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  had  no  disposition  to  find  fault 
with  their  mistake.  It  might  at  least  teach  their 
tribe  that  a British  flag  in  a Spanish  terri’ory  might 
not  always  be  a sure  cover  for  hostilities  upon  the 
American  people. 

But,  sir,  these  two  Indian  chief:  were  taken  on 
shore  and  executed.  The  honorable  speaker  (mr. 
Clay)  tells  us.  that  it  fills  him  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret. I,  too,  said  mr.  T.  am  not  without  regret. 
But,  sir,  my  regret  is  at  the  causes  which  rendered 
their  execution  necessary  and  proper — and  not  that 
general  Jackson  had  firmness  to  perfoim  his  duty, 
and  make  an  example  useful  to  us  and  salutary  to 
the  Indian  nation.  Sir,  in  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Homaililemicco  was  found  the  Indian  chief 
who  presided  at  ihe  inhuman  murder  of  lieut  Scott 
and  his  party.  A deed  more  brutal  and  savage  can- 
not be  found  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  Sir, 
lie  was  not  executed  as  an  enemy  only,  but  as  a 
base  murderer  marked  with  every  cruelty  and  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  ofyour  countrymen. 

Hillis  Ilajo , the  other  chief,  was  also  hung.  The 
honorable  speaker  (mr.  Clay)  said  he  regarded  the 
occurrence  with  grief;  and  with  great  indignation 
he  exclaimed,  “Jiang  an  Indian!  Hang  an  Indian !” 
Hang  an  Indian!  No,  sir,  said  mr.  T.  general  Jack- 
son  did  not  hang  an  Indian.  Higher  destinies  a- 
waited  this  chief.  He  had  ceased  to  be  an  Indian, 
he  had  recently  been  home  to  old  England:  h^  had 
approached  “the  throne  of  his  roval  highness:”  and 
while  there  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General. 
Yes,  sir,  he  was  a British  Brigadier  Genera!;  he 
wore  a red  coat;  and  by  way  of  special  favor  and 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  of  the  same  rank,  he 
was  furnished  with  three  epaulettes  Therefore, 
gen.  Jackson  did  not  hang  an  Indian.  lie  hung  a 
British  brigadier  general.  1 honor  him  for  it,  said 
mr.T.  and  who  is ofl'ended?  It  wasrin  the  terrritory 
of  Spain;  but  as  she  was  a neutral  power,  she  has 
no  cause  for  complaint  And,  does  England  com- 
plain? Disgrace  upon  her,  if  she  does  not.  She  is 
bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  to  come  forward  and 
own  her  favorite  general,  Hillis  Hajo.  I hope  she 
will,  said  mr.  T.  And  whenever  England  does 
complain,  if  my  voice  can  control,  her  complaint 
shall  be  handed  over  for  adjustment  to  our  naval 
heroes;  those  gallant  sons  who  have  borne  your 
cannon  upon  the  deep;  who  have  held  their  steady 
march  upon  the  mountain  wave,  and  triumphantly 
displayed  to  an  admiring  world  the  banners  ofyour 
country;  they  would  gladly  adjust  the  account. 

But,  sir,  in  the  person  of  this  same  Hillis  Hajo, 
when  his  name  is  translated,  we  find  Francis  the 
Prophet , a man  commissioned  by  Great  Britain, 
tricked  off'  in  all  the  trappings  of  military  dress; 
furnished  as  a present  from  the  Prince  Regent,  with 
a tomahawk,  scalping  knife  and  a rifle,  and  sent 
back  to  his  tribe,  to  inculcate  of  course,  that  religion 
and  that  superstition  which  we  have  been  so  loudly 
called  upon  to  “spare,”  because  it  was  their  reli- 
gion and  their  superstition.  Sir,  this  one  of  the 
order  of  those  pious  prophets,  whose  surrender  our 
country  demanded  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson. 
A prophet,  the  crucifix  of  whose  religion  is  the 
maha-wk and  the  sculping  lcnife;  the  libations  to  whose 
worship  is  the  blood  of  the  white  man.  Ask  the 
mothers  of  your  country  if  they  consent  to  be  sur- 
rendered with  their  children  as  the  willing  sacri- 
• fice.s  to  the  ceremonies  of  sucji  a superstition?  Andy 
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yet,  our  country  is  blamed,  because,  in  a treaty  of 
peace,  she  demanded  the  surrender  of  such  prophets. 
Not  those  who  would  consent,  in  peace,  to  enjoy 
their  delusions,  but  those  only  who  persisted  in  hos- 
tilities and  war  upon  our  people. 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  have 
also  been  executed.  Who  were  these  men?  Two 
British  subjects  in  a Spanish  neutral  territory;  two 
incendiaries  instigating  an  Indian  war  upon  our 
frontier.  The  one  found  in  battie  and  taken  with 
arms  in  his  hands;  die  other  united  and  comming- 
ling with  your  enemies,  acting  as  their  agent,  even 
by  express  commission,  as  a power  of  attorney  exe- 
cuted before  the  neutral  commandant  of  St.  Marks, 
importuning  lor  their  use  gunpowder  and  lead:  and 
when  the  resources  of  the  neutral  posts  of  St.  Marks 
and  Pensacola  were  exhausted,  writing  letters  and 
making  application  for  military  aid  in  this  Indian 
war,  o governor  Cameron,  and  even  to  the  Pi  nice 
Regent,  who  Francis  the  prophet  ssi 1 “ told  him , -when 
in  England,  that , whenever  he  wanted  ammunition , 
that  your  excellency  would  supply  /vm  with  as  much  as 
he  wanted  ” Sir,  I forbear  to  enter  into  the  examina- 
tion of  the  documents  on  your  table.  It  is  sufficient 
that  I stale,  and  I state  without  the  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  by  their 
acts,  had  identified  themselves  with  your  Indian 
enemy;  had  become  allies  and  parties  against  you 
in  this  cruel  Indian  war.  Sir,  what  are  the  just 
consequences  of  the  relation  which  these  men  bad 
voluntarily  assumed?  I advance  it,  said  Mr.  T.  as 
a proposition  not  to  be  controverted,  that  whatever 
right  war  gives  against  my  principal  enemy , the  like  it 
gives  me  ag  .inst  one  of  his  associates . Connected 
with  this  principle  1 aiso  maintain,  that  -whatever 
measures  your  enemy  adopts  against  you;  whatever 
cruelties  he  exercised  towards  you,  he  gives  you  the 
right  to  adopt  those  measures  and  to  exercise  those  cru- 
elties upon  him  in  return.  Sir,  if  gentlemen  cannot 
find  this  rule  in  their  books,  it  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  that  its  principles  are  engraven  on  the  heart 
of  man;  that  its  practice  is  adopted  by  every  nation 
on  the  habitable  globe.  It  is  the  only  means  by 
which  one  belligerent  nation  can  compel  another  to 
regard  the  rules  and  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  It 
jhas  been  adopted  by  our  country,  and  its  practice  is 
recorded  in  every  page  of  its  military  history.  In 
all  your  wars  with  Great  Britain,  you  have  rigidly 
maintained  this  doctrine;  witness  the  retaliatory 
measures  resorted  to  in  the  late  war.  But,  when 
the  dark  and  benighted  savages  of  the  wilderness 
have  warred  upon  you,  while  your  right  was  complete 
to  exercise  upon  them  all  the  cruelties  they  inflicted 
upon  you;  being  an  humane,  an  enlightened,  and  a 
religious  people,  you  wisely  withheld  the  exercise 
of  that  right  whicn  the  practices  of  the  war  had  gi- 
ven to  you.  Sir,  you  aiso  withheld  the  exercise  of 
this  right  upon  another  principle,  because  the  cha- 
racter, the  prejudices,  the  delusion,  and,  if  gentle- 
men please,  the  wild  superstition  of  your  ferocious 
foe  rendered  all  example  upon  him  as  ineffectual, 
as  all  precept  was  unavailing.  The  conclusion  for 
which  I contend  is,  that  your  right  to  resort  to  re- 
taliatory cruelties  upon  your  savage  enemy,  was 
complete.  Its  exercise  was  alone  to  be  regulated 
by  a sound  discretion,  and  by  circumstances,  with 
regard  only  to  your  own  character,  influenced  by 
just  principles  of  humanity.  I also  insist,  not  ‘‘that 
the  white  man -found  lighting  by  the  side  of  an  In- 
dian shall  be  put  to  death,”  but  that  the  white  man 
who  unites  with  Indians,  and  becomes  a party  in 
their  wars,  justly  becomes  liable  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  those  wars;  is  identified  with  the  Indians, 
and  subject  to  ail  the  rights  you  have  agdnst  them 
as  your  principal  enemy.  Such  is  tile  weii  known 


relation  of  all  allies  in  war;  such  was  the  situation 
ot  l)e  Kalb,  Ds  La  Fayette,  and  all  those  worthy  fo- 
reigners who  took  part  with  us  in  our  revolutiona- 
ry struggle.  With  such  principles  in  view,  and 
with  the  murderer  of  lieut.  Scott’s  party  in  your 
possession,  with  die  general  and  prophet  Francis 
your  prisoner  of  war;  with  Arbuthnot  and  Ambris- 
ter, those  civilized  savages,  instigators  and  procur- 
ers of  this  war,  all  in  your  power,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion  for  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  country  would  doom  them  to 
deat’n?  Held  by  no  treaty — bound  by  no  ties — re- 
gardless of  all  faith — and  influenced  by  no  mercy — 
who  would  advise  that  such  men  should  be  turned 
loose  to  remingle  with  the  misguided  savages,  ex- 
hibiting themselves  at  once  as  the  pledge  of  your 
weakness  and  your  fears;  and,  with  their  trappings, 
as  the  sample  of  British  munificence?  Your  docu- 
ments remind  you  that  your  Indian  enemies  read  no 
books  or  papers — have  no  sources  of  information, 
but  from  such  chiefs  and  such  agents,  by  whom 
they  have  been  told  of  your  weakness  till  they  really 
believed  you  dared  not  to  brave  the  power  of  their 
warriors,  countenanced  by  British  and  Spanish  offi- 
cers. 1 regret,  said  Mr.  T,  the  necessity  of  a retali- 
atory example.  But,  sir,  gen  Jackson  wisely  con- 
sidered the  circumstances  called  aloud  for  example. 
Indians,  Spaniards,  and  Britons,  all  needed  a les- 
son. And  never  did  man  select  four  more  fit  sub- 
jects to  hang  on  high  as  an  example  to  savage  cre- 
dulity, and  as  a warning  to  all  adventurers  to  be- 
ware of  combining  against  us  in  Indian  wars.  I 
hope,  said  mr.  T.  this  house  will  justify  the  mea- 
sure. It  will  give  effect  to  the  example,  and  pro- 
claim to  the  world  the  policy  of  our  country  in  all 
future  Indian  wars. 

Sir,  it  is  now  denied  that  the  power  of  retalia- 
tion belongs  to  the  commanding  general.  The  hon. 
speaker  (mr.  Clay)  has  declared  it  to  be  an  attri- 
bute of  sovereignty,  and  that  it  belongs  to  this 
house,  as  one  of  its  war  making  powers;  and  he  de- 
nies this  right  to  the  commander  of  any  portion  of 
our  army.  In  support  of  his  argument,  that  the 
right  of  retaliation  was  a legislative  power,  he  has 
read  at  length,  the  act  of  congress  in  1799,  giving 
to  the  president  the  power  of  retaliation  uponFrench 
citizens  for  enormities  practised  upon  our  citizens 
by  the  French  republic.  Sir,  it  was  with  some  sur- 
prise I heard  this  act  brought  into  the  argument; 
recollect  its  course  and  its  history,  and  this  act 
proves  the  opposite  conclusion.  In  1778  our  coun- 
try made  a treaty  with  France,  in  which  We  agreed 
that  she  should  ever  be  considered  the  most  favor- 
ed nation,  and  whatever  privileges  we  gave  to  any 
other  nation  should  be  extended  to  her.  In  1794, 
we  made  a treaty  with  Great-Britain,  in  which  it 
was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  citizens  of  either 
country,  found  in  time  of  war  on  board  an  enemy’s 
vessel,  our  countries  being  at  peace,  might  be  treat- 
ed as  pirates.  In  1798,  when  the  French  republic, 
in  its  mad  career,  endeavored  to  involve  us  in  their 
wars,  they  insisted  that  we  should,  at  that  time, 
resist  by  war,  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  or 
that  they  would,  under  construction  of  the  treaty, 
execute  as  pirates  any  of  our  impressed  seamen 
which  they  found  on  board  a British  vessel.  A 
spirit  to  resist  such  pretensions,  gave  rise  to  the 
act  of  1799,  cited  and  relied  upon  by  the  speaker, 
(mr.  Clay.)  There  was  then  no  War  between  our 
two  countries;  the  case  came  not  within  tiie  power 
of  any  military  commander;  and  the  act  of  1799, 
only  proves  tiie  just  retaliatory  policy  which  has 
ever  governed  our  country. 

But,  sir,,  let  me  ask  gentlemen  to  cast  back  their 
recollection  to  the  events  of  our  revolutionary  war 
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what  was  the  conduct  and  practice  of  our  enemy? 
Did  not  the  commanding  general  on  this  station  ever 
ciaim  and  exercise  during  that  war  the  power  of  re- 
taliation? Did  gentlemen  ever  hear  that  as  often  as 
a case  occurred  he  sent  home  for  new  powers?  It  this 
is  a legislative  power,  as  the  speaker  (mr.  Clay ) has 
contended,  I wish  they  would  shew  acts  ot  parlia- 
ment for  the  retaliation  measures  during  that  war. 
Who  has  not,  said  mr.  T.  heard  of  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated in  our  revolution  r»y  Delaney’s  corps;  all, 
all  under  pretence  of  retaliation  for  acts  on  our  part? 
Did  not  the  loyalists  in  New-York,  confine  Ameri- 
can officers  with  the  common  soldiery,  and  threat- 
en to  compel  them  to  work  and  dig  a prison  under 
ground  as  a retaliation  tor  confining  some  Biitish 
prisoners  in  the  Simbury  mines?  1 wish,  said  mr.  1 . 
gentlemen  would  shew  acts  of  legislative  authority 
for  all  this  class  of  transactions. 

But,  sir,  what  was  the  course  and  the  conduct  on 
the  part  of  our  own  country,  when  capt.  Haddy  was 
hung  by  the  murderous  L.ppincot?  W is  not  tlie  un- 
fortunate Asgilt  set  apart  oy  order  of  gen.  Wash- 
ington, and  doomed  to  expiate  by  his  death,  the 
cruelties  of  his  nation?  Congress  upon  that  occasion 
did  not  legislate;  but  they  “ Dul  Resolve , That  the 
commander  in  chief,  or  the  commander  of  a sepa- 
rate army,  is  in  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them, 
respectively,  fully  authorized  and  empowered,  when- 
ever the  enemy  shall  commit  any  act  of  cruelty  or 
violence  contrary  to  the  laws  or  usages  ot  war,  to 
demand  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  same,  and  in 
case  such  satisfaction  shall  not  be  given  in  a reason- 
able or  limited  time,  or  shall  be  refused  or  evaded 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  cause  suitable  re- 
taliation forthwith  to  be  made,  and  the  United 
States,  in  congress  assembled,  will  support  them  in 
such  measures.” 

When  col.  Hayne  wa9  executed  at  Charleston, 
did  not  general  Greene  order  retaliation?  Look  at 
Lee’s  memoirs  of  the  southern  campaign,  and  there 
read  the  retaliation  exercised  upon  prisoners,  to 
atone  for  the  death  of  his  trumpeter.  Sir,  it  is  my 
fortune  to  reside  in  New-York,  near  the  lines  which 
divide  the  American  and  British  armies.  If  gentle- 
men will  go  with  me  into  the  district  which  I have 
the  honor  to  represent,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  that  day  will  recount  to  them  some  deed,  com- 
mitted upon  the  pretence  ot  retaliation.  Sir,  our 
fathers  at  this  day  point  to  the  trees  upon  which 
your  citizens  have  been  executed,  in  order  to  impart 
to  their  children  the  feelings  which  in  those  days 
animated  their  breasts. 

Before  1 leave  this  subject,  said  mr.  T I must 
beg  the  indulgence  of  this  committee  to  permit 
me  to  cite  one  more  case,  from  Gordon’s  History 
of  the  American  Revolution,  evincing  both  retalia- 
tion and  the  power  to  which  military  commanders 
are  sometimes  required  to  resort  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  country.  Sir,  I also  beg  leave  to 
ask  the  attention  of  my  worthy  friend  from  Mary- 
land (gen.  Reed)  to  the  statement  which  I shall 
make.  The  historian  states,  that  an  American  of- 
ficer in  au  advanced  station  near  Stoney  Point,  de- 
tected a soldier  in  the  act  of  desertion;  that  he  took 
him,  cut  off  his  head  without  ceremony,  and  sent 
it  to  the  camp  of  general  Washington,  by  whom,  it 
is  added,  he  was  severely  censured  for  his  cruelty, 
and  for  which  he  afterwards  atoned  for  by  his  brave- 
ry m storming  that  place.  Sir,  with  this  aspect,  the 
story  proves  much;  but  I reside  near  that  place, 
and  from  the  tradition  of  the  country,  I am  enabled 
to  say,  .lie  historian  is  not  correct.  I turn,  said 
mr.  T.  with  pleasure  to  my  honorable  friend  from 
Maryland,  (gen.  Reed)  and  I rejoice  that  I am  able 
to  say,  thou  art  the  man!  Yes,  sir,  it  is  you  of  whom 


the  historian  speaks!  Thou  art  the  man!  who  with- 
out ceremony  cut  oft' the  head  of  an  American  sol- 
dier, and  sent  it  to  the  camp  of  your  general.  If  I 
am  wrong,  said  mr.  T I hope  the  lion,  gentleman 
will  correct  me.  Sir,  it  was  at  a dark  and  event- 
ful period  of  the  history  of  your  country;  our  enemy 
had  possession  of  New-Yo  k and  the  Hudson;  an  ar- 
my was  on  the  march  from  the  North,  and  the  plan 
of  its  campaign  was  to  form  a junction  and  sever 
tiii^  Union  whicl^now  so  happily  binds  us  together. 
The  fattier  of  your  country,  with  his  little  band,  was 
before  Stoney  Point,  but  your  resources  could  not 
supply  him  with  the  means  for  its  reduction.  Our 
enemy  had  announced  the  intention  to  consider  us 
as  rebels  and  refuse  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  The 
groans  from  the  Jersey  prison  ship  echoed  through 
your  land;  and  a regiment  then  recently  surprised  at 
Paoli,  on  the  Delaware,  was  refused  quarter.  The 
terror  and  the  impulse  were  great;  the  little  army 
before  Stoney  Point  was  fast  dissolving  by  desertion, 
and  the  fine  of  your  country  w’as  suspended  on  a 
thread.  The  great  soul  of  Washington  fearlessly 
met  the  occasion;  he  resolved  on  example,  and  issu- 
ed orders  that  every  deserter  should  suffer  instant 
death.  You,  sir,  (gen.  Reed)  had  this  order  in 
your  pocket.  The  night  of  your  advanced  com- 
mand, three  men,  taken  in  the  act  of  desertion,  were 
Drought  to  you.  Then,  that  heart  which  danger 
could  not  appul,  for  once  trembled;  you  faltered 
between  mercy  and  your  duty;  you  compromised 
with  your  generous  feelings;  you  spared  two  and  ex- 
ecuted one;  and  sir,  your  immediate  superior  officer 
told  you  it  ions  mistaken  mercy  This,  and  this  only, 
was  the  censure  to  which  the  historian  alludes,  as 
being  pronounced  upon  your  conduct.  S r,  even 
this  censure  you  shortly  wiped  away.  Your  general 
foresaw  that  the  crisis  of  the  country  required  the 
reduction  of  Stoney  Point;  its  neck  of  land  was 
strongly  ocupied,  and  he  had  not  the  means  to  ap- 
proach it.  11  was  determined  to  carry  it  by  storm. 
A brave  band  of  American  youth  undertook  the  ex- 
ploit, and  you,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  marched 
at  their  head.  It  was  at  low  tide,  and  at  the  mid- 
night hour.  You  entered  into  the  river;  under  the 
auspices  of  darkness  and  silence  you  went  round  the 
sentinels,  and  gained  the  point;  you  scaled  the  ram- 
part, and  there  the  bayonet  was  made  to  perform 
its  duty.  Retaliation!  Nay,  Revenge!  that  night 
drank  her  fill;  and  to  stimulate  vour  followers  to 
give  to  it  its  keenest  edge,  “ Remember  Paoli ” was 
the  watchword  of  the  night.  Sir,  you  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  committee  who  made  the  report  now 
under  consideration;  and  do  you  yet  think  that  gen. 
Jackson  should  be  loaded  \\  :th  his  cou  i try’s  cen- 
sure? Sir,  when  gen.  Washington  issued  that  order 
which  you  executed,  and  without  trial,  without  ce- 
remony, put  to  death  not  one  of  your  enemies,  but 
an  American  citizen  soldier,  did  you  then  think 
that  lie  and  you  had  served  your  country?  Did  your 
country  sanction  his  act,  applaud  your  exploit,  and 
blazon  bo1  h in  a manner  best  calculated  to  affect  her 
enemy?  Was  the  public  mind  poisoned  against  your 
general?  Was  congress  called  upon  at  that  day  for 
a vote  of  censure?  Or  did  any  man  with  prophetic 
spirit  caution  against  military  despotism,  and  fore- 
warn against  the  coming  Caesars?  JVo/  all  was  then 
joy  and  applause;  and  blistered  be  the  tongue  which 
would  pronounce  a censure  on  the  acts  of  that  day. 
Mute  be  that  voice  which  will  not  join  in  loud  ap- 
plause to  your  valor,  and  to  the  glory  of  your  chief. 

Sir,  it  seemed  necessary  to  meet  gentlemen  in  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  retaliation;  but  I con- 
tend the  present  is  not  a subject  of  that  kind  only. 
This  retaliation  is  where  the  innocent  person  is 
made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty;  such  was  the  case  of 
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the  unfortunate  Asgill,  who  was  about  to  suffer  for 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Lippencot.  The  case 
now  before  us  has  no  such  features — the  innocent 
are  not  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  had  become  parties  in  an  Indian  war; 
they  were  captured  in  its  progress;  and  suffered  for 
their  own  conduct — for  atrocious  deeds  produced 
and  perpetrated  by  their  procurement.  The  villain 
and  the  victim  were  here  combined.  The  “chas- 
tisement” and  “ merited  punishment ” which  gen.  Jack- 
son  was  ordered  to  “inflict  for  hostilities  so  un- 
provoked,” justly  fell  upon  those  Christian  savages 
Sir,  the  trial  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  oy  a 
court,  and  the  rejection  of  its  sentence  as  to  Am 
brister,  by  gen.  Jackson,  is  the  subject  of  much  ob- 
jection, and  probably  the  great  cause  of  the  public 
discontent.  It  is  due  to  myself,  said  mr.  T.  to  con- 
fess, that  the  manner  of  the  publication  ot  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  martial,  with  the  newspaper 
comments,  before  the  publication  of  tlie  whole  do- 
cuments, was  not  without  its  effect  on  my  mind. 
My  first  impression  on  this  point  was  that  of  dis- 
approbation. But,  mr.  T.  said,  since  he  .had  ex- 
amined the  subject,  he  had  no  remaining  doubts 
connected  With  the  proceedings  of  that  court  mar- 
tial. A proper  discrimination,  said  mr.  T.  between 
the  different  courts  or  tribunals,  usually  incident  to 
military  proceedings,  will  tend  to  correct  erroneous 
impressions  on  this  subject.  A court  martial,  said 
mr.  T.  is  a court  specially  created  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  and  limited  in  its  jurisdiction  to 
officer  and  soldier,  with  the  single  excepted  case  of 
the  power  conferred  by  statute  over  the  case  of  a 
spy  It  is  a municipal  regulation,  confined  to  the 
discipline  of  your  army,  and  limited  to  the  police  of 
your  camp.  These  are  its  limits,  and  the  boundary 
of  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  far  it  is  a valid  court,  and 
its  decisions  are  obligatory;  and  although  trie  com- 
manding general  may  disapprove,  he  must  then  or- 
der a second  court.  But,  without  its  sentence,  lie 
cannot  punish  either  officer  or  soldier  under  his 
command.  And  this,  said  mr.  T.  is  the  only  mili- 
tary tribunal  having  jurisdiction,  that  is  known  to 
our  law.  It  has  no  power  or  jurisdiction  over  a ci- 
tizen, an  enemy,  or  prisoner.  A citizen  is  only  ac- 
countable to  the  civil  tribunal;  an  enemy  or  prison- 
er is  not  liable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court,  but 
subject  to  the  power  commissioned  to  carry  on  the 
war  iti  which  his  country  is  engaged.  The  com- 
manding general  has  the  right , and  is  made  respon- 
sible for  all  proceedings  against  the  enemy.  In  the 
progress  of  military  events,  when  the  right  to  di- 
rect is  complete  in  the  general,  but  attended  with 
circumstances  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  often  di- 
rects his  officers  to  inquire  and  express  their  opin- 
ions, in  order  to  be  advised  by  them  in  the  exercise 
of  Ms  rights.  When  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  is 
concerning  any  circumstances  connected  with  the 
movement  of  the  army,  it  is  usually  denominated  a 
Board  of  Officers-,  but  when  it  regards  your  enemy, 
or  any  prisoner,  it  is  called  a Special  Court,  or  Court 
of  Inquiry.  These  latter  courts  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion; can  pronounce  no  sentence;  and  confer  no  right 
or  power  upon  the  commanding  general.  They  are 
merely  advisory  to  the  general,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  and  powers  previously  vested  in  him.  A 
Court  jHartial  is  bound  to  legal  testimony,  anu 
strict  rules  of  evidence;  while  those  other  special 
courts,  or  boards  of  officers  having  no  jurisdiction, 
and  being  only  advisory,  profess  only  to  obtain  in- 
formation, without  regard  to  legal  proof. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  T.  when  the  unfortunate  major  An- 
dre was  taken,  gen.  Washington  directed  a special 
court  to  answer  to  him  two  questions — 1st.  In  what 
light  shall  the  prisoner  be  viewed?  2d.  What  is  its 


consequence?  The  court  returned  for  answer  that 
he  should  be  viewed  as  a spy;  and  the  consequence, 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  was  death.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton then  issued  an  order  for  his  execution. 

In  the  case  of  col.  llayne,  ot  Charleston,  lord 
Rawdon  directed  a like  court  to  answer  to  him, 
“whether  the  prisoner,  col.  Hayne,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  English  subject,  or  an  American  citi- 
zen?” Tlie  court  were  not  sworn — the  witnesses 
j produced  were  not  sworn — hearsay  evidence  was 
j admitted,  and  the  court  returned  for  answer  that 
, tlie  prisoner  should  be  viewed  as  a British  subject. 
Lor  I Rawdon  ordered  his  execution.  The  objection 
I at  that  day  on  the  part  of  this  country,  was  not  as 
to  the  form  of  his  trial  and  execution,  but  the  un* 
just  principles  assumed  in  considering  him  a British 
subject,  after  he  had  removed  from  their  limits, 
and  had  raised  a regiment,  and  joined  our  cause. 

These  cases,  said  Mr.  T.  sufficiently  shew  the  dis- 
tinction in  regard  10  the  different  military  courts, 
while  they  demonstrate  the  principle,  that  when  a 
country  in  war  has  resolved  on  a campaign,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  the  commanding  general  is 
{charged  with  its  detail,  and  bound  to  adopt  such 
j measures  as  tend  to  give  effect  to  the  campaign, 
jand  induce  to  a termination  of  the  war.  The  right 
is  complete  in  the  general  to  make  such  orders  and 
carry  into  effect  such  measures,  as  in  his  opinion, 
would  accomplish  the  object  of  the  campaign.  For 
the  due  exercise  of  this  right,  he  is  justly  holden 
responsible  to  his  country.  Tlie  right  and  the  duty 
to  act  being  in  him,  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  import- 
ance he  directs  his  officers  to  inquire  and  report 
facts  and  opinions,  not  to  confer  upon  him  addition- 
al powers,  but  to  support  his  responsibilities,  and  to 
advise  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion. 

Sir,  the  order  of  gen.  Jackson,  detailing  the  court 
in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  calls  it  “a 
special  court,”  and,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  the 
members,  it  details  Lt.  McGlassel  as  “recorder.” 
This,  said  Mr.  T.  is,  in  the  opinion  of  military  men, 
a distinguishing  feature  in  the  character  of  a court. 
Military  writers  often  give  no  other  distinction  be- 
tween these  courts  than  as  having  either  a “recorder-” 
or  “judge  advocate”;  which  iatter  officer  is  said  to 
bean  essential  ingredient  in  the  construction  of  a 
court  martial,  and  without  whom  no  proceedings 
can  be  had;  and  no  sentence  can  be  pronounced, 
Altho*  the  court  in  the  present  case,  by  mistake, 
assumed  the  forms  of  a court  martial,  yet  it  could 
not  surely  acquire  any  power  over  persons  not  with- 
in its  jurisdiction,  nor  impair  the  original  right  in 
gen.  Jackson  to  act  without  its  assistance,  and  in- 
dependently of  its  sentence.  He  did,  in  the  case  of 
Ambrister,  so  act,  and  it  only  remains  to  examine: 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  motives 
of  public  policy  bj  which  he  was  influenced,  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  he  shall  stand  justified,  or 
whether  he  shall  be  censured  by  a vote  of  this  house, 
as  having,  by  unnecessary  cruelties,  stained  the  ho- 
nor of  our  country. 

Mr.  T.  said,  he  would  ask  gentlemen  to  review 
the  character  and  the  progress  of  Indian  wars;  to 
cast  back  their  recollections  into  the  history  of  our 
country,  and  fell  him  if  Englishmen  and  Indians 
have  not  always  been  united  in  war  against  the 
prosperity  and  the  safety  of  our  country.  When 
Burgoyne  entered  your  country  on  the  north,  he 
was  preceded  by  a dark  an;i  murky  cloud  of  sav- 
age barbarians,  like  noxious  vapours  hanging  round 
and  moving  with  his  camp  The  lamented  fate  of 
Miss  McCree , tells  the  course  and  the  conduct  of 
this  union  between  our  savage  ioes  and  the  “bul- 
wark of  our  religion.”  [Mr.  T.  proceeded  at  some 
'length  to  recount  events  in  Indian  wars,  and  said 
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their  rale  was  to  practice  every  cruelty,  give  no1 
quarter,  and  refuse  all  exchange  of  prisoners.  Our 
rule  had  been  to  burn  and  break  up  their  towns.] 
But,  said  he,  if  gentlemen  who  feel  for  the  suffer- 
ings *nd  fate  of  Arbutnnot  and  Ambrister  have  any 
sympathies  to  spare,  let  them  offar  consolation — 
let  them  pour  them  into  the  afflicted  bosom  of  the 
unfortunate  mr.  Garret — a wife  murdered  and  scalp- 
ed! A child  murdered  and  scalped!  An  helpless  in- 
fant, murdered,  and  the  cradle  stained  with  inno- 
cent blood!  And  then,  to  consummate  the  yet  un- 
finished scene,  his  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  the 
flames  of  his  home  were  made  to  announce  to  the 
absent  husband  and  father,  the  extent  of  his  calam- 
ities. 

With  the  history  of  such  wars,  of  sucli  scenes, 
and  such  events,  before  you;  instigated  by  British 
subjects,  carried  on  and  supported  by  Spanish  and 
British  resources,  who  can  doubt  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  hanging  on  high,  some  signal  ex- 
amples')  Cast  your  eye  westward,  over  your  newly 
acquired  territory,  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  inhabited  by  savage  hordes;  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  British  territory,  and  on  the  south  by 
Spanish  possessions;  can  you  longer  doubt  but  tha 
acra  has  arrived,  when  you  must  avow  and  maintain 
the  policy  of  your  country,  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
course between  Indians  and  foreign  incendiaries? 
When  I reflect  that  the  example  before  us,  was  up 
on  British  subjects,  in  a Spanish  territory,  it  ob- 
tains the  approbation  of  my  judgment;  it  commands 
the  joy  of  my  heart.  With  such  views,  for  the  fu- 
ture good  of  his  country,  the  gallant  spirit  of  gen- 
eral Jackson  did  not  pause.  He  ordered  Arbuth 
not  and  Ambrister  to  execution — justice  approved 
the  deed — mercy  withheld  the  tear — and  even  hu- 
manity rejoiced.  Yet,  these  men  fell  not  un  lament- 
ed. Theft,  rapine,  and  murder,  bewailed  their  loss. 
Superstition  and  cruelty;  the  one  wrapped  in  the 
Spanish  cloak,  and  Inquisition’s  cowl,  the  o‘her  clad 
in  bleeding  scalps  the  trophies  of  their  friends’  ex- 
ploits, walked  as  the  mourners  to  their  tomb. 

Sir,  said  mr.  T.  I think  gentlemen  do  not  fairly 
understand  the  purport  of  general  Jackson’s  cor- 
respondence, when  they  describe  him,  after  the  oc- 
cupation of  St.  Marks,  and  before  the  execution  of 
A rbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  as  representing  that  the 
war  had  terminated,  and  from  which,  it  is  inferred, 
the  execution  of  these  men  was  an  unnecessary  cru- 
elty. The  evident  meaning  of  his  letters  is,  that 
the  enemy  were  so  broken  and  dispersed,  the  com- 
mand of  a major  general  was  no  longer  required. 
Sir,  the  war  was  not  terminated.  There  is  no  trea- 
ty of  peace  to  this  hour.  Your  enemy  cut  off  from 
all  sources  of  supplies  by  the  energetic  proceedings 
of  general  Jackson,  cannot  any  longer  make  war,  in 
numbers,  or  except  by  marauding  parties,  and  are 
now  held  in  subjection  by  a cordon  of  posts,  estab- 
lished by  his  orders.  The  necessity  for  the  exam- 
ple was,  therefore,  rather  increased  than  diminish- 
ed, from  the  new  and  predatory  character  which  the 
war  was  expected  to  assume. 

Sir,  Pensacola  and  the  Fort  Barrancas  have  been 
taken.  General  Jackson,  on  the  20th  of  April,  re- 
duced his  force,  by  dismissing  the  Georgia  militia, 
and  with  the  residue,  he  crossed  the  Appalachicola 
river,  in  pursuit  of  his  dispersed  and  flying  enemy. 
He  soon  learned  that  his  enemy  had  free  access  10 
Pensacola,  and  was  there  openly  supplied  and  arm- 
ed from  the  public  stores,  and  that  thus  reinvigo 
rated,  he  issued  forth  in  marauding  parties,  upon 
the  Alabama  frontier.  Eighteen  of  her  ciuzens 
recently  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  one  of  these  In- 
dian parties,  coming  directly  from  Pensacola,  and 
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again  returning  to  that  place.  [Mr.  T.  went  into 
an  examination  of  the  documents  in  relation  to  Pen- 
sacola, tending  to  shew  its  support  of  the  Indians; 
the  free  use  they  had  of  the  place;  its  unfriendly 
conduct  towards  us,  and  its  departure  from  all  neu* 
tral  conduct  ] When  general  Jackson  approached 
the  place,  said  mr.  T.  it  was  filled  with  Indians. 
They  were  sent  out  of  the  place  across  the  bay,  in 
government  boats,  and  at  its  final  surrender,  and 
in  its  capitulation,  one  of  the  hostile  Alabama  chiefs 
was  included.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be  said  that 
this  place  was  in  danger  of  being  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Indians.  But,  in  every  other  respect, 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  first  entry  across  the 
Florida  line,  and  the  possession  of  St  Maiks,  is  also 
applicable  to  this  place.  But,  mr.  T^said,  there 
was  yet  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  ought  to 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
was  the  country  of  your  enemy,  and  from  which  he 
issued  to  make  irruptions  upon  you;  and  into  which 
you  had  pursued  him,  in  order  for  his  subjugation* 
In  the  progress  of  this  pursuit,  he  not  only  de- 
rives shelter  from  a place  calling  itself  neutral,  but 
is  there  permitted  to  refit,  and  again  to  sally  forth 
upon  you  Consider  also  the  character  of  this  ene- 
my; a savage  foe,  covered  in  the  wilderness,  deTiv- 
ing  all  his  supplies  from  this  neutral  place,  and, 
as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit,  issuing  forth 
in  marauding  incursions,  carrying  devastation  and 
ruin  into  your  settlements.  When  a belligerent  in- 
vests a place  of  his  enemy,  he  is  allowed  to  inter- 
dict all  intercourse  with  neutrals,  for  the  lawful  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  his  invest- 
ment. Besiegers  do  not  hesitate  to  treat  as  prison 
ers,  and  even  punish  with  death,  all  persons  at- 
tempting to  supply  a city  besieged.  The  principle 
upon  which  these  acts  are  justifiable,  is  the  lawful 
object  of  the  belligerent  against  his  enemy,  and  the 
effect  the  intercourse  with  neutrals  would  have  in 
defeating  those  objects.  Apply  these  principles  to 
an  army  in  the  field.  A belligerent  w ill  cut  off  ita 
resources,  and  prevent  its  supplies  Who  will  say 
a neutral  should  be  permitted  to  fqrnish  them,  and 
give  them  shelter  when  pressed  by  your  pursuit? 
And  if  the  neutral  will  thus  expose  himself,  he  jus- 
tifies you  to  resort  to  the  means  necessary  to  de- 
prive your  enemy  of  this  resource,  and  prevent  the 
failure  of  your  own  object.  But  Pensacola  was  not 
a neutral  place;  it  was  the  fountain  of  supplies  to 
your  enemy.  The  entire  use  of  the  place  was  lent 
to  him.  Your  enemy  occupied  it,  and  fled  from  it 
on  your  approach.  If  this  permission  was  extend- 
ed to  him,  either  from  partiality  or  from  weakness 
to  resist,  you  were  equally  entitled  to  enter  into  it 
temporarily,  and  hold  it  from  your  enemy.  Its  pos- 
session was  essential  to  the  success  of  your  pur- 
suit and  the  defeat  of  your  foe;  without  it,  he  would 
forthwith  here  refit,  and  again  assail  you.  In  the 
language  of  gen.  Jackson,  “the  immutable  laws  of 
self-defence”  justifies  you.  Its  subsequent  surren- 
der by  the  president  is  not  inconsistent  with  its 
just  occupation  by  gen.  Jackson.  The  cause  which 
required  its  occupation,  to  complete  the  defeat  of  a 
flying  enemy,  was  removed,  and  the  place  was  cor- 
rectly restored.  It  is  upon  these  principles  that 
St.  Marks  has  been  retained,  and  a condition  re- 
quired, that  the  Spanish  government  should  occupy 
it  by  an  adequate  force,  to  secure  safety  to  the  ad- 
joining country. 

Sir,  there  are  other  principles  involved  in  this 
case,  which  it  urns  my  intention  to  discuss.  But  my 
feeble  health  and  exhausted  strength  admonish  me 
to  close.  In  this  close,  permit  me  to  urge  upon 
you  the  importance  of  the  decision  you  may  pro 
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nounce;  a decision  affecting'  the  reputation  of  a ries;  among  those  of  modern  days,  by  universal  con 
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faithful  general;  important  to  the  character  of  our 
country,  and  of  great  influence  on  our  pending  ne 
gotiations. 

Sir,  in  casting  a view  over  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction  now  under  consideration,  you  can- 


sent,  the  names  of  Agincourt  and  Poictier s stand 
pre-eminent  in  brightness.  But  it  is  the  fortune 
of  our  day!  nay,  it  is  the  fortune  of  our  country, 
to  behold  those  bright  names,  serve  but  as  the  back 
ground  upon  which  are  emblazoned  the  yet  more 


not  but  consider  as  established  the  principal  points  brilliant  names  of  Orleans  and  of  Jackson. 


which  led  to  the  necessary  conclusion.  A war,  sav- 
age and  offensive,  has  been  waged  on  your  frontier; 
the  constituted  authorities  of  your  nation  have 
adopted  and  contributed  to  the  defence  in  that  war. 


Sir,  you  may  pass  the  proposed  resolution.  With 
the  pestiferous  breath  of  censure , you  may  wither 
the  laurels  which  his  nation  has  entwined  about 
his  brows.  In  the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 


The  executive  of  the  government  assumed  the  con-  Georgia  (mr.  Cobb)  “you  may  even  bring  that 
trol.  He  directed  the  war  to  be  carried  across  brow  itself  to  the  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprung;” 
the  Florida  line,  and  commissioned  one  of  your  j but  yet  my  heart  is  cheered  with  the  confiding  hope, 
major  generals  with  full  power  to  adopt  the  neces • tbat  history,  in  justice  to  his  valor,  his  fidelity,  and 
sary  measures  to  give  the  -war  effect,  and  bring  it  to  bis  public  services,  will  record,  in  her  brightest 
a speedy  termination,  under  such  circumstances  of  P:,£e»  the  name  of  Jackson;  while  the  tears  of  a 
merited  punishment  as  would  secure  a permanent  grateful  country  will  moisten  those  laurels  which 
peace.  In  the  progress  of  this  war,  your  general  were  entwined  around  his  brow, and  reanimate  them 
has  occupied  the  posts  of  a power  professing  neu-  t0  bloom  an  evergreen  upon  his  grave, 
tralitv.  He  had  overcome  in  battle  your  enemy,  ^r-  Rhea,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  house  as 
and  had  destroyed  his  towns.  The  foe,  broke  and  Allows: 

dispersed,  could  no  longer  be  found  in  op^n  fight;!  The  United  States  of  America  and  G”eat  Britain 
but,  divided  into  marauding  parties,  he  made  his  j terminated  the  war  of  the  revolution  by  the  defini- 
irruptions  upon  you  from  the  wilderness,  less  visible,  j t've  treaty  of 'peace  made  at  Paris.  The  nations 
but  "more  destructive.  It  was  found  and  ascertain-]  an(l  tribes  of  Indians,  over  whom  British  influence 
ed  that  the  resources  and  the  supplies  for  all  these  j prevailed,  were  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  that  war, 
hostile  incursions  were  furnished  from  Spanish  neu-  and  perpetrated  barbarous  cruelties.  Desolation, 
trality,  and  English  friendship;  that  they  were  sti- , burning  and  murder,  attended  their  movements— 
ululated  by  Spanish  influence,  and  guided  by  Bri-j  their  paths  were  stained  with  blood — the  toma- 
tish  skill.  How  then  could  your  general  execute;  hawk  and  scalping  knife  spared  neither  age  nor 
his  commission,  and  yet  stop  short  of  the  occupation' sex — a price  was  paid  for  scalps,  tor  nfom  the 
of  those  neutral  posts,  and  that  friendly  influence, ! mangled  heads  of  men,  women  and  children,  and 
which  would  so  soon  refit  your  enemy,  and  invigo- 1 triumphed  over  by  the  enemies  of  the  people  con- 


rate  his  hostilities?  How  could  he  say  he  had  se- 
cured a permanent  peace,  without  exhibiting  some 
instances  of  punishment,  to  remain  as  a warning 
for  incendiaries,  for  its  future  infraction?  The  right 
to  complete  these  acts  was  surely  vested  in  your 
general.  The  wisdom  and  the  policy  of  their  ex- 
ecution, can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Miserable  and 
misguided  Indians;  my  heart  sympathises  in  your 
misfortunes.  But  Spain,  my  indignation  for  the 
cold  treachery  of  her  character,  is  lost  in  my  con- 
tempt for  the  duplicity  and  baseness  of  her  conduct. 
But  thou,  England,  whom  from  my  mother’s  breast 
I have  been  taught  to  hate,  I never  before  could  ful- 
ly despise.  A people,  justly  famed  for  their  phi 
lanthropy — conspicuous  for  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious institutions — their  bible  and  missionary  soci- 
eties, teaching  alike  to  the  savages  of  Asia  and 
America  the  arts  of  civil  society  and  the  precepts 
of  our  gospel.  A government  professing  to  us 
peace,  and  embodying  those  professions  into  a for- 
mal treaty,  in  which  is  contained  an  anathema 
against  .the  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  a clause  of 
mutual  pledge  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade.  And  yet, 
this  government  uses  its  influence,  advances  its  re- 
sources, and  commissions  the  savages  of  the  wil 
derness  to  war  upon  your  frontier. 

In  the  progress  of  this  debate,  some  of  the  public 
services  of  gen.  Jackson  have  been  recounted.  I 
am  no  eulogist.  I have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  recount  the  exploits  of  the  man  on  whose 
conduct  you  are  to  pronounce.  Small  must  be  that 
man’s  pretensions  to  immortality  in  fame;  meagre 
must  be  that  man’s  glories,  whose  friends  in  debate 
can  enumerate  his  acts  and  detail  the  account  of  his 
services.  The  public  services  of  gen.  Jackson  are 
reduced  to  no  ledgered  account;  they  are  not  of 
this  class;  they  are  of  an  order,  which  break  upon 
the  imagination  and  dazzle  by  their  brightness.  Sir, 
the  congregated  world  have  compared  those  achiev 
ments,  which  form  the  fund  of  their  national  glo- 


tending  for  liberty. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  made 
articles  of  agreement  and  confederation  with  the 
Delaware  nation  of  Indians— that  treaty  provided 
for  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  through  all 
generations— the  territorial  rights  of  that  nation 
were  amply  provided  for.  The  Delawares  were 
the  first  with  whom  the  United  States  treated,  and 
were  pre  eminently  honored;  and  it  seems,  by  the 
sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  that,  in  that  year,  it  was 
contemplated  to  institute  an  Indian  state,  with  the 
Delawares  at  its  head,  with  a right  to  a represen’ a- 
tion  in  congress.  The  wandering  life  and  habits 
of  the  Indians  frustrated  that  benevolent  plan. 
The  experience  of  Indian  disposition,  manifests  the 
impracticability  of  a confederacy  of  that  nature 
It  appears,  by  a separate  article  of  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  Ot- 
tawa nations,  that  the  Delawares  were  not  able  to 
resist  British  influence — they  fell  off.  Three  chiefs, 
Kehlamond , Mengue  Pashees,  and  IVycocalind , only, 
with  their  families,  continued  to  hold  the  chain  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  ended;  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  were  defined;  the  na- 
tions of  Indians,  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  the  war, 
were  not  protected  or  covered  by  the  treaty  of 
peace:  they  were  left  to  the  humanity  and  mercy 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
all  right  whatever  to  lands  claimed  by  Indian  na- 
tions, who  were  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  time  of 
the  war,  and  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  were  void  and  ceased  to  be. 

The  United  States,  in  the  year  1784,  by  treaty, 
gave  peace  and  protection  to  the  Senacas,  Mo- 
hawks, Onondagas,  and  Cayugas.  The  Oneida s 
and  Tuscaroras  were  secured  in  possession  of  the 
lands  they  lived  on,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  six 
ivaXions  were  fixed. 
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The  United  States,  by  treaties  made  in  the  year  f to  believe  that  the  Ui  ited  States  had  wrongfully 
1785,  gave  peace  and  protection  to  the  Wyandot,  taken  land  from  them.  In  the  year  1792.  the  Creeka 
Delaware,  Chippewa,  and  O'tawa  nations  of  Io-  began  their  ravages  on  the  frontier,  and  murdered 


ippewa, 

dians,  and  to  the  Cherokee  nation — and  these 


f several  persons.  A large  body  of  them,  aided  by 

tions  acknowledged  themselves  under  the  protec-  j a considerable  reinforcement  of  Cherokees,  crossed 
tionofthe  United  States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  Tennessee  river,  marched  to  the  Cumberland  set- 
sovereign  whatever.  Lanas  were  allotted  to  them, | tlements,  attacked  Buchanan’s  fort  here,  and,  be 


respectively,  to  live  and  bunt  on. 

The  Uni  ed  States,  in  the  year  1786,  by  treaties, 
gave  peace  and  protection  to  the  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw and  Shawanee  nations  of  Indians,  respectively, 
and  they  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  no  other 
sovereign  whatever.  Lands  were  allotted  to  them 
to  live  and  hunt  on. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  year  1790, 
made  a treaty  with  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians 
The  first  article  provides,  that  there  shall  be  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  between  ail  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  th<? 
individuals,  towns  and  tribes,  of  the  upper,  middle 
and  lower  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  composing  the 
Creek  nation.  By  the  second  article,  the  kings, 
chiefs  and  warriors,  for  themselves  and  all  parts 
of  the  Creek  nation  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  acknowledged  themselves,  and  all  parts  of 
the  Creek  nation,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  no  o her  sovereign  whatever. 
A boundary  line  was  designated,  and  the  lands 
allotted  were  guaranteed  to  them  to  live  and  hunt 
on.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty  manifests 
that  the  Creek  nation  had  been  hostile  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slates.  Two  other  treaties  were  made  with 
the  Creek  nation,  one  in  1802,  the  other  in  1806, 
whereby  ample  provision  was  made  for  their  com- 
fort and  to  promote  their  civilization  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  the  treaty  of  peace,  acknowledged  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  free,  sovereign  and  independent 


mg  repulsed  with  grea*  loss,  returned,  after  having 
committed  depredations  and  murders,  conformably 
to  their  usual  manner.  The  1 lians  continued  the 
war  on  the  frontier  of  the  southwestern  territory, 
until  another  treaty  was  made  with  the  Cherokees, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1794  The  articles  of 
which  were  stipulated  to  be  considered  as  perma- 
| nent  additions  to  the  treaty  of  Holston. 

In  the  year  1795,  a treaty  of  amity,  friendship, 
limits  and  navigation,  was  made  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  and  Spain;  and  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1796,  another  treaty  was  made  at 
Colerain,  in  Georgia,  with  the  Creek  nation,  and  by 
it  tbe  treaty  of  i.790,  is  declared  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  contracting  parties,  excep  as  provided  for 
by  the  treaty  of  Colerain.  So  ended  that  war  with 
the  Creek  Indians  and  Cherokees. 

A variety  of  circumstances  manifested,  that,  m 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  frequent  communica- 
tions had  been,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
nations  of  l idians;  and  that  their  hostilities,  by 
certain  excitements,  against  the  people  of  the  Unit 
ed  States,  operated  to  the  same  object,  namely 
the  depression  of  the  people  of  this  nation.  That, 
also,  said  Mr.  R.  aopears  to  have  operated  in  the 
time  of  thetwar,  I have  been  speaking  of;  during 
that  war,  a powerful  confederacy  of  Indian  nations 
carried  on  a destructive  war  against  the  United 
States  on  the  north  western  frontier.  The  British 
government  retained  die  north  western  posts,  and 
erected  and  garrisoned  another  within  the  limits 


that  lie  treated  with  them  as  such,  and  fir  himself,  of  the  United  States.  The  Indians  carried  on  the 
his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquished  all  claims 

to  the  government,  propriety,  and  territorial  rights  _ _ 

of  the  sa  ne,  and  every  part  thereof.  The  United  ! sent  with  a body  of  forces  against  them,  but  did 


war  in  their  usual  savage  manner;  murdering. 
Scalping,  and  destroying.  General  Harm  .r  was 


States  of  America,  by  that  treaty,  became  the  ac 
knowledgevl  sovereign  of,  and  over,  all  the  ter 
ritories  within  the  boundaries  designated  by  that 
treaty,  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  confedera- 
tion. The  nations  and  tribes  of  Indians,  allies  of 
Great  Britain,  and  enemies  to  the  United  Slates, 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  not  covered  and  protee'ed 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  no  longer  retained  any  right 
or  claim  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;  all  their  rights  and  claim  to  land  therein 
became  voiJ,  and  ceased  to  be,  the  Delaware  na- 
tion not  excepted. 

The  United  States,  said  Mr.  R.  proceeding  on 


not  prevail.  General  St.  Clair,  \£ith  a larger  body  of 
troops,  was  ordered  against  them;  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  General  Wayne  was  ultimately 
sent  against  them  with  a more  numerous  army;  and 
he  defeated  the  Indians.  The  treaty  of  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  between  the  United  S ates 
and  Great  Britain,  was  made  in  November,  1794, 
by  which  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  surrender  the 
north  western  posts.  In  August,  1795,  a treaty  of 
peace  was  made  at  Greenville,  between  the  United 
Stales  and  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Sliawanees, 
Oltawas,  Chipnewas,  Patawatimies,  Miamis,  Eel 
Rivers,  Wean,  Kickapoos,  Piankeshaws,  andKaskas- 


this  principle,  made,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  with  ki*s — and  so  ended  that  Indian  war;  but  not  untQ 
Great  Britain,  treaties  with  the  several  nations  and  a treaty  had  been  made  with  Great  Britain.  I take 
tribes  of  Indians  within  their  territorial  limits;  and  i notice  of  these  past  events  first,  said  Mr.  R.  that 


gave  peace  to,  and  received  them  into  their  pro-  the  connection  of  the  Indian  war  operations  of  the 
tection,  and  these  nations  and  tribes  acknowledged  ' several  Indian  nations,  and  the  influence  of  foreign 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  United  i ageivcy,  may  be  observed*  that  the  exciting  causes 
States  of  America,  and  of  no  otheF  sovereign  what- ; be  considered,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  subject  un- 
ever.  The  United  States  allotted  lands  to  them  to  der  consideration,  and  that  the  Indian  character 


lands  to  them  to 

live  and  hunt  on. 

The  treaty  of  Holston  was  made  with  the 


may  be  understood. 

The  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Indians 

Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  in  the  year  1791,  and  engaged  in  the  wars  on  the  northwest  and  south- 
that  nation  again  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  west  frontiers,  which,  said  Mr.  R I have  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  of  speaking  of,  Wad,  in  and  by  the  first  treatie  s ma  le 
no  other  sovereign  whatever.  i with  them,  respectively,  after  the  revolutionary 

l he  Creek  nation,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  1790,  i war,  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  under  the 
began  to  manifest  a disposition  hostile  to  the  peo-  protection  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  and  of 
pie  of  the  United  States  living  on  the  southwestern  no  other  sovereign  whatever,  in  making  and  carry- 
frontier.  That  disposition  was  known  to  have  been  ing  on  war  against  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
excited 'by  foreign  emissaries,  inducing  the  Indians  ' they  renounced  and  abandoned  that  protection? 
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they  violated  the  treaties  they  had  made  with  the 
United  States,  and  put  themselves  out  of  their  pr' 
tection;  the  forfeiture  mig-ht  have  been  taken  against 
them;  but  humanity,  the  consideration  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  obligations  of  social  compact  and 
morality,  and  compassion  for  their  miserable  condi- 
tion prevailed;  and  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  several 
treaties  alluded  to  were  made  with  them,  and  vari 
pus  other  treaties,  previous  to  the  year  1811. 

The  Indian — rude,  wild,  and  savage — ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  morality,  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
is  prome  to  superstition,  to  fanaticism,  and  to  a 
vain  desire  of  knowing  future  events,  not  within 
the  view  of  man.  In  the  year  1807,  an  Indian  chief 
of  the  Shawanee  nation,  who  has  been  named  the 
Prophet,  excited  bv  foreign  corruption,  is  said  to 
have  began  to  propagate  his  delusions  among  the 
northern  Indian  nations;  and  of  them,  to  form  a 
strong  confederacy  against  the  United  States.  The 
influence  of  that  Indian  chief  increased  in  that  and 
Succeeding  years.  Large  quantities  of  goods  were 
delivered  to  the  Indians  by  British  agents;  and 
Bn  iya  emissaries  excited  them  to  war,  insinuating 
that  they  would  now  he  ^ded  by  their  great  father 
sn  driving  back  the  Americans  and  recovering  the 
lands  the  Americans  had  taken  from  them.  The 
United  S ates  were  paying  large  annual  subsidies 
to  the  I dian  nations;  but  the  influence  of  British 
Corrupt  agents*  the  distribution  of  goods,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  the  declarations  of  the  India” 
far-ttical  prophets  prevailed  agair.st  the  peace  of 
the  Indians  In  the  year  1811,  a confederacy  of 
Indian  nations  was  formed,  and,  in  the  month  of 
November  of  that  year,  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
was  fought,  in  which  the  American  army  defeated 
the  deluded  hostile  Indians. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1812,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  an  act  declaring  that  war  be, 
Sind  did  exist,  between  the  United  Kingdoms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  promulgation  of  that  act  excited 
snore  strenuous  efforts  of  British  agents  and  emis- 
saries to  instigate  the  Indians  to  continue  the  war. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1811,  ti  e Shawanee  chief. 
Tecumseh,  brother  to  the  fanatic  prophet,  passed 
down  the  Wabash  river,  with  a party  of  about  six 
Shav-anees,  six  Kickapoos,  and  six  of  some  ♦ribe 
far  to  tfle  northwest,  as  they  said,  the  name  of 
which  they  refused  to  tell,  on  his  way  to  the  Creek 
ratiop.  The  object  of  his  visit  could  nor  be  urn 
taken— -to  excite  the  Creek  and  other  southern  na- 
tions of  Indians  to  war  against  the  United  States, 
was  his  object.  Indian  fanatic  prophets  increased 
an  the  northern  Indian  nations.  The  Cre°k  Indians 
had,  soon  after  the  visit  of  Tecumseh,  their  fanatic 
prophets  also,  inciting  them  to  war,  of  whom  Hdlis 
H jo,  or  Francis,  appears  to  have  been  one.  Strong 
suspicion  is  attached  to  six  of  the  persons  accom- 
panying Tecumseh  on  his  visit  to  the  Creeks;  they 
would  not  tell  o what  tribe  they  belonged.  W o 
they  were  has  not  been  perfectly  ascertained.  Th 
effects  of  the  visit  of  Tecumseh  to  the  Creek  nation 
#oon  became  apparent.  An  infuriated  fanaticism 
was  propagated  among  them;  they  were  taught  to 
belieye  themselves  invincible.  The  greatest  part 
pf  them  were  hostile:  they  prepared  for  war;  and 
soon  after  began  their  ravages  on  the  frontier. 
They  attacked  fort  Mimms;  to  k it,  and  massacred 
almost  ail  the  people  who  were  in  it.  War  with 
the  Creek  nation  was  inevitable. 

The  executive  of  the  United  States  had  ordered 
fifteen  hundred  men  from  Georgia;  and  as  many 
from  Tennessee,  to  be  called  out  in  defence  of  the 


frontier.  The  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Tennes- 
see were  not  raised  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  of  that  state.  That  general  as- 
sembly convened  at  Nashville  in  September,  1813 
The  destruction  at  fort  Mimms  and  other  ravages 
were  known;  and  it  was  understood  that  a large 
force  of  them  was  preparing  to  attack  the  frontier 
settlements.  The  time  was  precious;  the  danger 
was  imminent,  and  did  not  admit  of  delay.  The 
southern  frontier  of  Tennessee,  including  Madison 
county,  is  about  four  hundred  miles  long,  without 
any  fort  or  place  of  strength,  and  liable  to  the 
incursion  of  the  savage.  A partial  success  of  the 
hostile  Indians  would  have  added  to  their  force  a 
large  number  of  warriors  from  the  neighboring  na- 
tions of  Indians.  The  general  assembly  of  Tennes- 
see, sanctioned  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  immediately  enacted  a law  to 
raise  and  complete,  with  the  fifteen  hundred  men 
previously  ordered,  an  effective  force  of  five  thou- 
sand men;  and  also  a law  to  raise  and  appropriate 
300,000  dollars,  to  pay  and  support  the  troops 
wl-iie  in  service.  That  army  was  raised  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Gen.  Jackson,  who  was  major 
general  of  militia  in  Tennessee,  took  the  command, 
T prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Indians  on  the  fron- 
tiers, the  troops  poured  out  from  Tennessee;  and, 
expecting  soon  to  meet  the  enemy  and  finish  the 
war,  they  crossed  Tennessee  river,  and  commenced 
operations  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Creek  nation. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  various  success — 
several  baitles  were  fought.  The  general  with  his 
intrepid  troops  approached  the  strong  fortifications 
of  the  enemy  at  the  Horse  Shoe.  He  ordered  an 
assault;  the  fortification  was  stormed — the  battle 
raged,  hand  to  hand,  within  the  fort;  and  ceased 
with  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  the  Indian  war- 
riors in  the  fort.  Gen.  Jackson  afterwards  marched 
with  part  of  his  troops,  to  the  Hickory  ground; 
and  there,  meeting  with  a large  body  of  troops, 
from  Georgia,  lie  left  the  country  in  their  posses- 
sion, and  returned  with  his  army  to  Tennessee. 
The  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  against  the  hostile  Creeks, 
were  approved,  and  the  state  of  Tennessee  was 
relieved,  by  the  general  government,  from  pay- 
ment of  the  expense.  The  hostile  Creek  Indians 
were  beaten,  but  the  war  was  not  finished.  In  this 
war  ’he  Cherokee  Indians  aided  against  the  Creeks, 
and  did  good  service.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
t'-e  Greek  nation,  gen.  J ickson  was  appointed  a 
brigadier  general,  with  brevet  of  major  general; 
that  soon  followed  by  being  appointed  a major  ge- 
neral in  he  armies  of  the  United  States.  The 
Creek  Indians  wished  for  peace:  Gen.  lackson 

was  appointed  commissioner  to  trejit  with  them; 
and,  in  the  month  of  August,  1814,  he  concluded 
a treaty  with  the  Creek  nation.  Hillis  Ha  jo,  «r 
Francis,  the  fanatic  prophet,  and  some  more  chiefs, 
of  that  nation,  did  not  attend  the  making  of  that 
treaty;  they,  wi‘h  others  of  the  hostile  Creeks, 
retired  towards  Florida,  from  whence  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Seminoleg,  a part  of  the  Creek  nation,  were 
party  to  the  treaty  of  1790;  and  David  Francis, 
Alias  Meemagechee,  appears  to  have  signed  it.  The 
Seminoles  had  acknowledged  themselves  under  the 
protect  i n of  the  United  States,  and  of  no  other 
sovereign  whatever.  Lands,  in  common  with  other 
t ibes  of  the  Creek  nation,  were  allotted  to  them. 
Other  treaties,  as  has  been  observed,  were  made 
with  the  Creek  nation;  one  as  late  as  November, 
1805,  and  ratified  in  June  following.  Of  the  bene- 
fits stipulated  for  in  these  treaties,  the  Seaunol^B 
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participated.  In  all  disputes  or  wars,  bet  veen  the 
United  States  and  foreign  power*,  the  Indian  na- 
tions who  had  acknowledged  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.  States  ought  to  have  continued 
neutral.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
willing  instruments  of  war  against  the  U.  States, 
by  the  persuasion  of  emissaries  of  foreign  nations, 
who  trafficked  in  blood,  whose  goods  were  poison, 
whose  friendship  was  destruction.  In  a letter  from 
gov.  Mitchell  to  Mr.  Monroe,  of  September,  1812,  j 
he  informs,  that  the  governor  of  Augustine  has  had  i 
sufficient  influence  with  the  Indians  residing  in 
Florida,  called  the  Seminoles,  to  induce  them  to 
fall  upon  the  defenceless  settlers  on  the  St.  John’s 
and  St.  Mary’s.  On  the  St.  John’s  they  had  killed 
and  scalped  eight  or  ten  persons;  and  on  the 
Georgia  side  of  St.  Mary’s,  they  had  killed  and 
scalped  one  and  wounded  two  more.  Col.  Smith,  in  a 
letter  dated  September  22,  1812,  informs  governor 
Mitchell,  that,  on  the  12th  of  that  month,  the  escort 
with  the  provision  wagons,  under  command  of  capt. 
Williams,  was  attacked  by  a party  of  Indians  and 
negroes,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  from  St 
Augustine  Capt.  Williams’s  command  consisted 
of  a non  commissioned  officer  and  nineteen  privates, 
besides  drivers.  The  wagons  were  lost;  both  the 
officers  and  six  privates  wounded,  capt.  Williams 
mortally,  the  non-commissioned  officer  killed.  Col. 
Williams,  in  December,  in  that  year,  marched  with 
a volunteer  corps  from  Tennessee,  to  aid  in  de 
fending  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Seminole  Indians.  About  that  time, 
the  movement  of  the  Creek  Indians,  incited  to  war 
by  their  fanatics,  was  extensive.  They  would  have 
war,  and  war  came  upon  them;  they  put  themselves 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  by  mak 
ing  war  against  them;  and,  by  so  doing,  all  the 
hostile  Creeks  and  Seminoles  who  refused  to  agree 
to  the  treaty  of  August,  1814,  made  themselves 
outlaws;  Hillis  Hajo  and  Homathlemico,  chiefs  of 
the  Creek  nation,  being  of  that  number. 

In  August,  1814,  a British  force  took  possession 
of  Pensacola  and  the  fort  of  Barrancas.  A col. 
Nichols  commanded  the  land  force,  part  of  which 
was  a corps  of  colonial  marines,  in  which  George 
Woodbine  was  a captain  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister 
a lieutenant.  On  the  29th  of  August,  in  that  year, 
and  about  twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Creek  nation  at  fort  Jackson,  col. 
Nichols,  who,  it  is  presumed,  had  a knowledge  of 
that  treaty,  issued  his  proclamation  from  Pensa- 
cola, inviting  persons  of  every  description  to  join 
and  aid  him  to  abolish  (as  he  said)  American 
usurpation  in  the  country,  and  to  put  the  lawful 
owners  in  possession;  stating  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  Indians,  well  armed,  disci- 
plined, and  commanded  by  British  officers.  On 
the  3lst  of  that  month  he  addressed  a letter  to 
Mr.  Lafitte,  informing  him  that  he  had  arrived  in 
the  Floridas  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  only 
enemy  Great  Britain  had  in  the  world.  He  con- 
tinued not  long  at  Pensacola  and  Barrancas.  Gen. 
Jackson,  having,  on  the  9^h  of  that  month,  conclud- 
ed the  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  and  approached 
Pensacola  with  an  American  force,  compelled  the 
invading  British  to  evacuate  Pensacola,  and  to 
abandon  the  Barrancas,  after  having  blown  up  the 
fortifications.  After  that,  general  Jackson  retired 
with  the  army  under  his  command  from  Pensacola, 
and  hastened  to  New  Orleans  to  resist  the  British 
at  that  place.  Col.  Nichols  af  er  having  been 
driven  from  Pensacola  and  B rrancas,  moved  to  Ap- 
palachicola,  and  erected  his  fort  for  the  reception 
of  hostile  Indians  and  negroes,  from  whence  he 


might  sally  out,  with  his  motley  crew  of  black, 
white,  and  red  combatants,  and  annoy  the  defence- 
less frontiers  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Nichols  retained  his  post  at  Appalachicola 
several  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  His  correspondence  with  colonel  Haw- 
kins, commencing  on  the  28th  of  April,  1815.  sh  ws 
that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  peace  made  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  put 
an  end  to  his  operations  at  his  fort,  or  to  his  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Indians  against  the  United  Spates; 
that  he  enclose  l a copy  of  part  of  the  9!h  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghen1,  stating  that  the  Indians  had 
accepted  and  signed  it,  and  requested  col.  Haw- 
kins to  understand  their  territories  to  be  as  they 
stood  in  1811;  that  they  had  signed  a treaty  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
as  also  one  of  commerce  and  navigation;  that  he 
was  desired  by  the  Indian  chiefs  to  say  to  colonel 
Hawkins,  that  they  do  not  find  that  his  eiiiz  n* 
were  evacuating  their  lands,  according  to  the  9th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  that  they  were 
fresh  provisioning  the  forts.  By  a letter  from  ge- 
neral Gaines,  of  the  22d  of  May,  1815,  it  appears 
that  col.  Nichols  was  then  at  Appalachicola,  with 
about  900  Indians,  and  450  negroes,  under  arms. 
Hillis  Hajo,  or  Francis,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
Creek  nation,  with  others  who  did  not  attend  at 
the  treaty  of  fort  Jackson,  who  continued  hostile, 
are  presumed  to  be  of  that  party,  and,  with  colonel 
Nichols,  exciting  to  continue  the  war. 

After  having  instigated  the  Indians  to  continue 
the  war,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that,  by  th« 
9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  they  were  entit- 
led to  re-possess  the  territory,  as  in  lsll;  and,  hav„ 
ing  furnished  them  with  a large  quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  c rry  on  the  war,  col.  Nichols 
departed  for  Great  Britain,  taking  with  him  Hillis 
Hajo,  the  fanatic,  and  an  address  from  hostile  In- 
dian chiefs  to  the  king  oi  England.  Ii  appears  by 
a letter  of  col.  Hawkins,  of  the  28th  May,  1815, 
and  by  the  letters  of  gen.  Gaines,  of  the  month  of 
December,  1817,  and  of  January,  1818,  that  hos 
tilities  were  continued  by  the  Indians;  in  the  course 
of  which,  it  appears  that  Edward  Daniels,  taken 
prisoner,  was  tarred  and  burnt  alive;  that  Mrs. 
Garrett  and  her  two  children  were  murdered — she 
and  the  eldest  scalped;  lieutenant  Scott  and  his 
party,  in  a boat,  fired  on — six  men  of  thirty,  and 
one  woman  of  seven,  escaped — four  little  children 
taken  by  the  legs  and  their  brains  dashed  out 
against  the  boat,  with  other  murders,  and  ravages, 
and  barbarities.  The  time  had  arrived  when  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
exert  their  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
salus  populi,  or  in  other  words,  the  safety  of  the 
people,  the  supreme,  irrevocable  law  of  all  nations, 
demanded  that  this  savage  war,  carried  on  by  In- 
dians out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  negroes,  and  continued  to  be  excited  by  foreign 
emissaries,  who  had  identified  themselves  with  the 
savages,  be  terminated. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1817,  the  department 
of  war  addressed  a letter  to  major  general  Andrew 
Jackson,  then  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  ordering 
him  to  repair,  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to 
fort  Scott,  and  assume  the  immediate  command  of 
the  forces  in  that  quarter  of  the  southern  division; 
advising  him  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  there — 
that  general  Gaines  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
Indians  at  2700;  and  to  call  on  the  executives  of 
the  adjacent  states,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  were  too  few  in  number  to  beat 
the  enemy;  and  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures 
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to  terminate  a conflict  which  it  has  ever  been  the 
desire  of  the  president,  from  considerations  of  hu- 
manity, to  avoid,  but  which  is  now  made  necessary 
by  their  settled  hostilities.  On  the  16th  of  Janu 
ary,  1818,  the  secretary  at  war  wrote  to  general 
Gaines,  informing  him  that  the  honor  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  requires  that  the  war  with  the  Seminoles 
8houldbe  terminated  speedily;  ad  with  exemplary 
punishment  for  hostilities  so  unprovoked;  and  that 
orders  were  issued,  directing  the  war  to  be  carried 
on  within  the  limits  of  Florida,  should  it  be  neces 
sary  to  its  speedy  and  effectual  termination.  Th 
orders,  I presume,  have  been  received.  That,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  repaired  to  Ameli: 
Island,  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  it  being  un- 
certain how  long  he  might  be  detained  there,  the 
state  of  things  at  fort  Scott  made  it  necessary  to 
order  general  Jackson  to  take  command  there. — 
From  his  known  promptitude,  it  is  presumable  his 
arrival  may  be  soon  expected.  A letter  from  the 
secretary  at  war,  of  the  29th  January,  1818,  to  ge- 
neral Jackson,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  letters 
from  him  of  the  12th  and  13th  of  that  month;  and 
that  the  measures  he  had  taken  to  bring  an  c fficient 
force  into  the  field,  were  approbated;  and  expres- 
sing a confident  hope  that  a speedy  and  successful 
termination  of  the  Indian  war  will  follow  his  exer- 
tions. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1818,  general  Jackson 
wrote  to  the  secretary  at  war  further  information 
respecting  the  measures  by  him  adopted  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  that  he  would  leave  Nashville  on  the 
22d  of  that  month,  for  Fort  Scott,  via  Fort  Haw- 
kins. On  the  6th  of  February,  1818,  the  secretary 
at  war  wrote  to  gen.  Jackson,  (Fort  Scott,  Georgia,) 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  and  acquainting  him  of  the  entire  approba- 
tion of  the  president  of  all  the  measures  he  had 
adopted  to  terminate  the  war;  that  the  honor  of  our 
army,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  country,  requires 
that  it  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. It  appears  that  gen.  Jackson  was  at  Fort  Haw- 
kins on  the  10th  of  February,  1818;  at  Hartford,  in 
Georgia,  on  the  14th;  at  Fort  Early  on  the  26th; 
and  on  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  at  Fort  Gadsden, 
east  bank  of  Appalachicola,  where  formerly  Negro 
Fort  stood.  Having  reached  Fort  Scott  on  the  9th, 
with  the  brigade  of  Georgia  militia,  900*  bayonets 
strong,  and  some  friendly  Creeks,  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  he  assumed  the  command — 
ordered  the  live  stock  to  be  slaughtered,  and  issu- 
ed to  the  troops,  with  one  quart  of  corn  to  each 
man,  and  the  line  of  march  to  be  taken  up  at  12 
meridian.  Near  St.  Marks,  on  the  8th  April,  1818, 
the  general  writes  to  the  secretary  at  war,  that  he 
had  defeated  a Negro  and  Indian  force — pursued 
them  through  the  Mickasukian  towns;  that  the 
towns  were  consumed,  and  the  greatest  abundance 
of  corn,  cattle,  See.  brought  in;  that  capt.  McKever 
had  secured  Francis,  or  Hilhs  H jo,  the  great  pro- 
phet, and  Hemathiemico,  an  old  lied  Stick  Chief; 
and  that  Arbuthnot,  a Scotchman,  aiid  suspected  as 
an  instigator  of  the  war,  was  found  in  St.  Marks; 
that  there  were  found  in  the  council  house  of  Ken- 
hagu’s  town,  the  king  of  the  Mickasukians,  more 
than  fifty  fresh  scalps,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  pub- 
lic square,  the  old  Red  Stick’s  standard,  (a  red 
pole)  was  erected,  crowned  ve  ith  scalps,  recogni- 
zed, by  the  hair,  as  torn  from  the  heads  of  the  un- 
fortunate companions  of  Scott;  that  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes combined  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  St. 
Marks;  that  the  Spanish  garrison  was  too  weak  to 
defend  it;  that  he  had  occupied  it  with  an  Ameri- 
can garrison,  and  the  commandant  and  garrison  fur- 


nished with  transportation  to  Pensacola.  On  the  9th 
of  April,  from  camp  16  miles  from  St.  Marks,  on 
march  to  Suw'aney,  the  general  wrote  to  the  secre- 
tary at  war,  ‘‘There  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  what 
one  of  the  chiefs  found  slain  on  the  field  in  advance 
of  the  Mickasukian  villages,  was  Kenhajee.  Fran- 
cis, or  Hillis  Hajo,  and  Hemathiemico,  the  prime 
instigators  of  this  war,  have  been  hung.  The  latter 
commanded  the  party  who  so  inhumanly  sacrificed 
Scott  and  his  companions.” 

On  the  20th  of  April,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  at 
war  from  Bowlegstown,  Suwaney  river,  that  he  had 
marched  from  St.  Marks  on  the  9th;  on  the  10th 
was  joined  by  the  rear  of  the  volunteers  from  Ten- 
nessee, also  by  the  Indians  under  general  McIntosh; 
that  the  troops  under  his  command,  (then  composed 
of  the  regular,  the  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, and  Georgia  militia)  had  defeated  several 
parties  of  the  enemy;  that  Arnbrister  had  been  ta- 
ken; that  he  had  ordered  the  Georgia  troops  to 
Hartford,  to  be  paid  and  discharged.  On  the  26th 
April,  general  Jackson  wrote  to  the  secretary  of 
war,  from  St.  Marks,  that  he  had  arrived  at  that 
place,  having  performed  a march  of  107  miles  in 
less  than  five  days;  that  he  would  leave  that  place  in 
two  or  three  days  for  Fort  Gadsden;  that  the  Indian 
forces  were  divided  and  scattered;  that  his  presence 
in  the  country  can  be  no  longer  necessary;  that,  af- 
ter having  made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
security  of  the  positions  occupied,  and  detaching  a 
force  to  scour  the  country  west  of  the  Appalachico- 
la, he  would  proceed  direct  to  Nashville.  In  his 
letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  dated  at  Fort  Gadsden,  he 
gives  a detailed  account  of  his  operations  in  the  war, 
and  also  informs  of  the  execution  of  ^rbuthnot  and 
Arnbrister;  refers  to  his  correspondence  with  the 
governor  of  Pensacola,  and  certain  matters  which 
had  been  stated,  to  wit:  that  the  Indians  at  war  with 
the  United  States  have  free  access  into  Pensacola; 
that  they  are  kept  advised  from  that  quarter  of  the 
movements  of  the  American  armv;  that  they  are 
supplied  from  thence  with  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions of  war;  that  a large  body  of  them  were  there 
collecting;  that  inroads  from  thence  had  lately  been 
made  on  the  Alabama,  in  one  of  which  eighteen  set- 
tlers fell  by  the  tomahawk;  that  these  statements 
compelled  him  to  make  a movement  to  the  west  of 
the  Appalachicola,  and,  should  they  prove  correct, 
that  Pensacola  must  be  occupied  by  an  American 
force;  that  the  army  would  move  from  Fort  Gads- 
den on  the  7th— crossing  the  Appalachicola  river  at 
Ochegee  Bluff,  about  40  miles  above  Fort  Gadsden. 

In  his  letter  of  the  2d  of  June,  1818,  dated  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  he  writes  to  the  secretary  of  war. — 
After  stating  that  he  had  left  strong  garrisons  of  re- 
gulars in  Fort  Scott  and  Gadsden;  that  he  had  re- 
sumed his  march,  with  a small  detachment  of  the 
4th  regiment  of  infantry,  one  company  of  artillery, 
and  the  effectives  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  the 
whole  not  exceeding  1200  men;  that  he  approached 
Pensacola,  and  occupied  it  and  the  fort  of  Barran- 
cas; that  it  was  deemed  most  advisable  to  retain 
the  government  the  people  were  accustomed  to,  but 
that  it  was  advisable  to  establish  the  revenue  laws 
of  the  United  States,  to  check  smuggling,  and  to 
admit  the  American  merchant  to  a participation  of 
the  trade;  states  the  reasons  of  his  movements,  and 
bottoms  all  his  operations  in  that  country  on  the 
immutable  principle  of  self-defence,  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations.  In  this  letter  the 
general  refers  to  several  documents  accompanying 
it — all  of  which,  together  with  the  articles  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  relative 
to  the  surrender  of  that  place  and  the  fort  of  Bar* 
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rancas,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  restora- 
tion thereof  to  Spain,  and  various  other  documents 
relative  to  the  Seminole  war,  have  been  communica- 
ted to  the  house  of  representatives  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  before  the  Ame- 
rican people,  for  their  consideration.  Spain,  by  the 
5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  was  obliged  ex 
pressly  to  restrain  by  force,  all  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  nations  living  within  her  boun- 
daries, (that  is,  of  Florida)  so  that  Spain  will  not 
suffer  her  Indians  to  attack  the  citizens  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  nor  the  Indians  inhabiting  their  territory. 
Spain  did  not  perform  that  stipulation  of  that  trea- 
ty. The  Indian  tribes  within  her  territory  had  vi 
sited  the  frontier  people  of  the  United  States  with 
all  the  horrors  of  savage  war.  Negro  brigands  were 
establishing  themselves  when  and  where  they  plea- 
sed. Foreign  agents  were  openly  and  knowingly 
practising  their  intrigues  in  that  neutral  territory. 
The  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States  were  un- 
controlled by  the  Spanish  authorities.  That  terri- 
tory, by  the  neutral  character  of  Spain,  had  become 
a place  of  safety  to  hostile  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Ne- 
groes, and  foreign  emissaries,  from  whence  they  is- 
sued when  they  pleased,  to  murder  and  destroy  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Indians,  who  had  mur- 
dered citizens,  were  demanded  and  refused.  Defen- 
sive operations  had,  by  the  United  States,  for  seve- 
ral years  been  carried  on  without  effect.  The  hos- 
tile Indians  began  to  believe  they -were  invincible; 
they  threatened  to  take  possession  of  St.  Marks.  It 
was  then  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  a state  of 
things.  For  that  purpose  gen.  Jackson  was  order- 
ed to  Fort  Scott,  to  assume  the  command,  and  to 
terminate  the  war.  He,  therefore,  with  the  army 
under  his  command,  passed,  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  the  Florida  line,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Indians  and  Negroes;  destroyed  their  towns; 
erected  and  garrisoned  Fort  Gadsden,  on  the  place 
where  Nicholls’  negro  fort  had  been;  took  and  gar- 
risoned St.  Marks;  ordered  the  prophet  llillis  Hajo 
and  Hero  athlem ico,  who  had  been  foreign  instiga- 
tors in  the  war,  to  be  hanged;  ordered  Arbulhnot 
and  Ambrister,  found  guilty  of  certain  charges,  to 
be  executed.  Afterwards  proceeded  with  his  troops 
and  took  possession  of  Fensacola  and  Barrancas, 
and  established  a government  there;  and,  by  doing 
these  things,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  said  to  have  been  violated. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  consti- 
tution has  the  power  of  declaring  war.  It  is  urged 
that  the  Seminole  war  is  a violation  of  the  consli 
tution  because  congress  did  not  declare  it.  In  an- 
swer to  this  it  is  observed,  that  congress  did  not 
heretofore  declare  war  against  any  Indian  nation 
War  was  not  declared  against  the  hostile  Indians 
north-west  of  the  river  Ohio  when  gen.  Harmar  with 
an  army  was  sent  to  reduce  them,  war  was  not  de 
dared  against  them  when  gen.  St.  Clair  with  an 
army  was  sent  against  them;  war  was  not  declared 
against  them  when  gen.  Wayne  with  an  army  was 
sent  against  them  and  defeated  them.  The  carrying 
on  of  that  war  without  a formal  declaration  of  war 
against  them  by  congress,  was  not,  in  those  times, 
considered  a violation  of  the  constitution.  No  more 
can  the  carrying  on  the  war,  named  the  Seminole 
war,  be  a violation  of  the  constitution.  Foreign 
agents  and  emissaries,  and  Indian  fanatics,  in  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  instigated  the  Creek  nation,  o< 
which  the  Seminoles  are  part,  to  war  against  thi 
United  States;  the  United  States  being  then  at  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  state  of  Tennessee,  in  self 
defence,  sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  commenced 
defensive  operations  against  the  Creek  Indians;  the 


war  was  carried  into  the  Creek  country,  and  the 
Creeks  were  subdued,  and  afterwards  a treaty  of 
peace  was  made.  The  war  named  the  Seminole  war 
is  a continuation  of  the  Creek  war,  and  is  also  a 
continuation  of  the  war  which  the  Seminoles  and 
other  Creek  Indians  carried  on  against  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia  in  the  year  1812  and  afterwards.  De- 
clare war  by  a solemn  act  of  congress  against  an 
Indian  nation!  An  Indian  cares  not  for  a declaration 
of  war;  he  knows  not  what  the  words  signify.  The 
Indian  declares  war  by  a stroke  of  his  tomahawk, 
by  matter  of  fact  in  blood  and  murder  does  he  de- 
clare war,  not  by  words.  Great  Britain  did  not  de- 
clare war  against  Indian  nations  during  the  time 
these  United  Slates  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
Ic  does  not  appear  that  Great  Britain  declared  war 
against  any  of  the  powerful  potentates  of  Asia,  who 
have  been  overthrown  and  put  down  by  Great  Bri- 
tain. Hence,  it  is  evident  that  that  objection  to  the 
Seminole  war  is  not  ol  any  force.  It  is  urged  that 
the  treaty  made  in  Aug.  1814,  with  the  Creek  na- 
tion, is  the  cause  of  the  Seminole  war.  How  that 
can  be,  is  not  easy  to  illustrate.  Col.  Nicholls  in- 
duced the  hostile  Indians  to  believe  that,  by  the  9th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  they  were  entitled  to 
be  placed,  in  respect  to  territory,  in  the  same  state 
they  were  in  in  the  year  1811.  The  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  has  not  any  bearing  on  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Creek  Indians  in  August,  1814, 
that  treaty  was  concluded  more  than  four  months 
before  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed.  Colonel 
Nicholls,  without  doubt,  had  his  own  reasons  for  so 
telling  the  ignorant  Indians.  The  senate  of  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  constitutionally  per- 
formed their  duty  when  they  consented  to,  and  re- 
vised the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  The  majority 
of  the  Creek  nation  had  put  themselves  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  by  warring  against 
them,  and  thereby  forfeited  what  right  soever  they 
had  to  lands  allotted  to  them  by  the  United  States 
to  live  and  hunt  on,  it  was  therefore  just  to  take  a 
large  part  of  the  country  and  to  sell  it,  to  defray 
the  expense  of  that  war.  That  extensive  country 
is  now  covered  by  a dense  population  of  citizens  iu 
numbers  sufficient  to  be  a slate  of  this  union. 

General  Jackson  was  authorized  by  the  supreme 
law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  law  of  self-defence, 
corresponding  with  the  great  national  maxim,  name- 
ly, the  safely  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,  to 
enter  the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida  in  pursuit  of, 
and  to  destroy,  hostile,  murdering  savages,  not 
bound  by  any  obligation,  who  were  without  the  prac- 
tice of  any  moral  principle  reciprocally  obligatory 
on  nations. 

Spain  was  unable  to,  or  did  not,  restrain,  by  force, 
the  hostile  Indians  from  issuing  forth  from  Florida 
and  destroying  ihe  people  of  the  United  States. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  that  the  United 
States,  by  general  Jackson  and  his  army,  should  do 
what  Spain  could  not  do,  that  is,  by  main  force,  to 
subject  the  hostile  Indians  to  order,  and  due  respect 
to  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
hostile  Indians  had  become  superior  in  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Florida.  It,  therefore,  was  necessary 
that  the  United  States,  in  amity  with  Spain,  should 
not  only  :n  their  own  defence,  but,  in  respect  to 
Spain,  put  down  that  superiority.  The  hostile  In- 
dians and  negroes  had  been  understood  to  have 
been  about  to  have  occupied  the  Spanish  fortress 
of  St.  Marks,  which  the  Spanish  garrison  was  una- 
ble to  defend  against  them.  It,  therefore,  was  ne- 
cessary to  occupy  tiiat  fortress  with  an  American 
garrison  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Indians  and  negroes,  enemies  of  the  United 
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States,  who,  uncontrolled  by  Spiin,  might  from 
there  issue  at  any  time  and  murder  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  customs  and  laws 
of  civil  life,  and  associated  and  iden'ified  them- 
selves with  savages  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  at  peace  with  the  United 
States  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  a treaty,  Arbuth- 
not and  Ambrister,  by  identifying  themselves  with 
Indians  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  by  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  Indians  in  that  war,  deprived 
themselves  of  their  neutral  character;  violated  the 
treaty  of  peace  existing  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain,  and  by  doing  so,  put 
themselves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  government 
to  which  they  had  belonged;  and,  if,  said  mr.  R.  I 
may  use  the  word,  denationalized,  themselves.  They 
were  apprehended  in  the  fact  of  aiding  and  abetting 
of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  without  the 
consent  or  order  of  the  government  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in  le- 
vying and  carrying  on  a war,  an  Indian,  savage, 
barbarous  war  against  them. 

The  town  of  Pensacola  and  Fort  of  Barrancas 
had  been  places  of  asylum,  refuge,  and  resort  for 
Nicholls,  for  Indians,  for  Negroes,  for  Woodbine, 
and  for  the  dregs  of  mankind,  collected  together  to 
perpetrate  violence  in  the  extreme.  Hostile  Indians 
and  negroes  were  there  supplied;  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor did  not,  or  dared  not,  refuse.  The  governor 
of  Pensacola  did  not  prevent  Nicholls,  with  his 
troops  to  occupy  it  and  Barrancas;  he  refrained  not 
to  admit  Indians,  at  war  with  the  United  States, 
to  enter  Pensacola  and  Barrancas,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  munitions  of  war;  but  when  he  was  in- 
formed by  general  Jackson,  that  American  vessels, 
loaded  with  provisions  to  supply  the  American  ar- 
my, were  about  to  pass  up  the  Escambia  river,  he 
refused  to  let  them  pass,  without  paying  large  du- 
ties. Gen.  Jackson  notified  the  governor  of  Pensa- 
cola of  his  approach  to  that  place,  the  governor  or- 
dered the  general  to  retire  from  Florida,  and  if  he 
did  not,  that  he  would  use  force  to  repel  him.  The 
governor  of  Pensacola  did  not  apply  force  to  pre- 
vent Nicholls  from  occupying  Pensacola,  he  did  not 
use  force  to  prevent  Indians  and  negroes,  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  from  entering  Pensacola. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  good  faith, 
made  with  Spain  the  treaty  of  1795;  the  first  arti- 
cle of  that  treaty  provides  and  declares,  that  there 
shall  be  a firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  friendship 
between  his  Catholic  Majesty,  his  successors  and 
subjects,  and  the  United  States  and  their  citizens, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places.  By  the  5th 
article  of  that  treaty,  Spain  did  expressly  oblige 
herself  to  restrain,  by  force,  all  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  nations  living  within  her  boun 
dary,  so  that  Spain  will  not  suffer  her  Indians  to  at- 
tack the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  their  territories.  That  article  is 
reciprocal.  The  faithful  execution  of  a treaty  de-r 
pends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  officers  of  the 
governments  parties  thereto.  The  articles  of  that 
treaty  were  obligatory  on  the  governor  of  St.  Marks 
and  on  the  governor  of  Pensacola.  Their  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign  compelled  them  to  hold  sacred 
that  treaty,  it  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  go- 
vernors of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  did  not  per- 
form their  obligations  to  their  government  pursu- 
ant to  that  treaty.  Hillis  Hajo,  Hemathl  mico,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Ambrister;  and  other  enemies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  they  admitted  into  their  respective 
fortresses.  They  associated  themselves  with  In- 
dians, and  other  enemies  of  the  United  States;  and, 


by  so  doing,  became  enemies  of  the  United  Siates- 
Knovvmg  that  the  United  States  and  Spain  were  at 
peace,  they  violated  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  thereby  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  protection  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. The  Indians  living  within  the  territory  of 
Spain  were  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  being  in- 
cluded within  the  provision  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  treaty.  They,  by  their  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  put  themselves  out  of  the  protection 
of  Spain.  Hillis  H jo,  the  fanatic,  Hemathlemico, 
and  other  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  hostile  Creek 
red  sticks,  who  did  not  abide  by  and  perform  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1790,  and  of  subse- 
quent treaties  made  by  the  United  States  with  the 
Creek  nation,  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America.  Arbuthnot,  the  Scotchman, 
Ambrister,  an  officer  of  colonial  marines  under  the 
instigator  Nicholls,  did  know  that  a treaty  of  peace 
was  in  full  force  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  Great-Britain,  and  that  that  treaty  was  ob- 
ligatory on  them  as  British  subjects;  they,  in  defi- 
ance of  that  treaty,  did,  of  their  own  free  will  and 
accord,  associate  and  identify  themselves  with  the 
Indians  and  Negroes,  enemies  of  the  United  States, 
and  aided,  abetted  and  comforted  the  said  Indians 
and  Negroes  in  their  hostilities;  and  by  so  doing, 
violated  the  said  treaty  of  peace,  ana  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  protection  of  the  government  to 
which  they  had  belonged. 

There  then  was  in  the  Spanish  territory  of  Flori- 
da, a motley  band  of  white,  red,  and  black,  compo- 
sed of  Hillis  Hajo,  the  fanatic,  Hemathlemico,  the 
chief  of  the  savages  (who  massacred  Scott  and  his 
party,  who  spared  not  women,  who  spared  not  ten- 
der infants,)  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
hostile  Red  Sticks,  Seminoles,  vagabonds,  runaway 
negroes,  Arbuthnot,  and  Ambrister;  all  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  governments  to  which  they  had 
belonged,  and  within  whose  limits  they  had  resided; 
a collection  of  outlaws  out  of  the  protection  of  all 
laws  and  institutions  of  civilized  man,  engaged  in 
levying  and  carrying  on  war  against  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
governors  of  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and  endanger- 
ing the  existence  of  the  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  These  were  Jthe  enemies  gen.  Jack- 
son  and  the  army  under  his  command  had  to  con- 
tend with:  he  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  by  the  supreme  irrevocable  law  of  self  defence, 
to  free  our  country  from  the  present  and  future 
hostilities  of  such  enemies.  His  obligations  to  the 
United  States  compelled  him  to  do  so.  "pain  was 
expressly  obliged  to  restrain  by  force  the  Indians 
within  her  territory  from  committing  hostilities 
against  the  United  States— the  Spanish  officers  com- 
manding in  Florida  did  not  restrain  the  Indians  from 
war,  but  aided  and  abetted  them  in  it;  it  then  be- 
came the  duty  ol  Spain  to  have  displaced  and  su- 
perseded the  said  officers,  and  to  have  confided  to 
other  officers  the  command  of  Florida,  who  would 
have  preserved  the  neutral  character  of  that  terri- 
tory. Spain  did  not  displace  or  supersede  them. 
In  order  then  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  future 
hostile  atrocities  by  Indians  and  negroes  and  for- 
eign emissaries  and  impostors,  it  was  necessary  to 
occupy  St.  Marks  and  Pensacola  and  Barrancas  with 
garrisons  of  troops  of  the  United  States,  who  would 
defend  the  said  fortresses,  not  from  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  Spain,  but  from  being  possessed  and  oc- 
cupied by  hostile  Indians,  negroes  and  foreign  em- 
issaries, enemies,  from  whence  they  might,  as  from 
places  of  safety,  annoy  and  murder  the  people  of  the 
United  States- 
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The  proceedings  of  gen.  Jackson  in  the  Seminole 
war  are  approved  The  president  of  die  United 
States  lias  demanded  of  Spain  the  punishment  of 
those  officers  for  iheir  misconduct;  and  he  has  fur- 
ther demanded  of  Spain  a just  and  reasonable  in- 
demnity to  the  United  States  for  the  heavy  andne- 
cessary  expenses  which  they  have  been  compelled 
to  incur  by  the  failure  of  Spain  to  perform  her  en- 
gagements to  restrain  the  Indians.  These  demands 
which  the  president  of  he  United  Siates  has  made 
of  Spain,  I (said  mr.  R.)  believe  to  he  just,  and  such 
as  he,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  had,  and  has  a 
right  to  make  consistently  wr.h  the  honor  and  safe- 
ty of  this  nation.  Mr.  R then  observed  that  he 
would  vote  against  the  adoption  of  each  ef  the  pro- 
posed resolutions;  and  after  expressing  his  graii 
tude  for  the  attention  given  to  him,  said  he  would 
forbear  to  speak  further  on  this  subject,  on  which 
he  had  delivered  his  opinions  bottomed  on  the  su 
preme  paramount  law  of  nature  and  the  treaties 
made  by  and  between  the  United  Slates  and  the 
other  parties  thereto. 

Abstract  of  Laws,  &c. 

ACTS  PASSED,  AND  TREATIES  RATIFIED, 
AT  THE  LATE  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

Authentic  List  of  the  Acts,  Resolutions , and  Treaties 
passed , approved , and  rat' fed,  during  the  second 
session  of  the  fifteenth  Congress , which  commenced 
on  the  1 6th  of  November  lolB,  and  ended  on  the 
3d  March . 1819;  together  with  an  accurate  Abstract 
of  the  Laws  of  that  session,  alphabetically  arranged 
under  he  ids  corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate.  The  date  of  app  oval,  and  the  branch 
of  the  Legislature  in  which  each  act  originated,  are 
also  added. 

ACCOUNTS. 

1.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  “An 
act  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of  public 
accounts.”  [House,  24th  Feb  1819  ] 

[The  2d  Auditor  to  receive  unsettled  accounts  of 
Indian  affairs,  except  those  of  Indian  trade, examine 
them,  certify  the  balance,  and  transmit  accounts, 
vouchers,  8tc.  to  the  2d  Comptroller,  for  his  deci 
sion  The  President  may  assign  these  accounts  to 
the  3d  Auditor.  The  Treasurer  to  disburse  moneys 
fpr  Indian  department;  except  Indian  trade,  by  war- 
rants from  the  Treasury.  Warrants  to  be  drawn  by 
the  Secretary  of  Wanc.countersigned,  &c.] 
ALABAMA. 

1.  An  aet  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Alabama 
territory  to  form  a constitution  and  state  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  admission  of  such  state  into  the 
Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states. 
[Senate,  2d  March,  1819  ] 

[This  act  contains,  in  general,  the  same  provi- 
sions as  preceding  acts  in  like  cases.  Elections  are 
to  be  holden  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  in  May,  1819, 
and  the  convention  is  to  meet  at  Huntsville,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  July  following,  to  frame  a constitu- 
tion. Waste  lands  are  to  be  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  United  States.  1,620  afcres  of  land  are  granted 
for  a seat  of  government,  in  lieu  of  a section  former- 
ly granted;  and  the  state  is  to  be  entitled  to  one 
representative  in  Congress  until  the  next  census.  1 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

1.  An  act  making  a partial  appropriation  for  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year 
18 19,  and  to  make  good  a deficit  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  holding  treaties  with  the  Indians.  [House, 
16th  Dec.  1818  ] 

[200,000  dollars  for  subsistence;  50,000  dollars 
for  holding  treaties.] 
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2.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  milita- 
ry service  of  the  United  Spates  for  the  year  1819. 
[House,  15th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[For  pay,  subsistence,  forage,  clothing,  bounties., 
hospital  dep  u tment,  quarter-master’s  and  ordnance 
departments,  fortifications,  armories,  arsenals,  half- 
pay  and  invalid  pensions,  revolutionary  pensioners, 
Indian  department,  &c.  &c.] 

3.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Nivy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1819. 
[House,  16th  Feb.  1819.] 

[For  pay,  subsistence,  medicines,  hospital  stores, 
repairs  of  vessels  and  navy  yards,  medals  and  swords, 
and  marine  corps  ] 

4.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  government  for  the  year  1819  [House,  3d  March, 
1819] 

[This  is  the  usual  annual  appropriation  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  civil  list.] 

5.  An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  publio 
buildings,  for  the  purchase  of  a lot  of  land,  and  fur- 
nishing a supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  certain 
public  buildings.  [House,  3d  March,  1819.] 

[For  finishing  the  wings  of  the  Capitol,  the  centre 
budding,  gates,  iron  railing,  8tc  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s house;  enlarging  offices  west  of  President’s 
house;  pipes  for  supplying  executive  offices  with 
water;  to  be  expended  under  the  President’s  direc- 
tion.] 

6 An  act  making  appropriations  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect treaties  concluded  with  several  Indian  tribes 
therein  mentioned.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[The  appropriations  made  by  this  act,  are  in  pur- 
suance of  Indian  treaties,  ratified  during  the  second 
session  of  the  fifteenth  Congress,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  appropriations  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Wilkinson,  of  16th  June,  1802,  with  the  Creeks,  and 
of  the  treaty  of  the  Creek  Agency,  of  the  22d  Janu- 
ary, 1818,  likewise  with  tile  Creeks.  This  act  also 
provides  for  the  appointment  cf  an  agent,  to  reside 
among  the  Wyandots,  and  one  among  the  Shawa- 
nees,  each  to  receive  1,200  dollars  per  annum  ] 
ARKANSAW.' 

1.  An  act  establishing  a separate  territorial  go- 
vernment in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Missouri.  [House,  2d  March,  1819  ] 

[Part  of  the  Missouri  territory,  after  4th  July, 
1819,  to  form  a separate  territory,  to  be  called  Ar- 
kansaw. A governor,  secretary,  and  judges.  Le- 
gislative power  to  be  exercised  by  the  governor  and 
judges  until  the  organization  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. Military  bounty  lands  exempt  from  taxes  for 
three  years  from  date  of  patents.  When  the  people 
have  a right  to  elect  members  of  their  house  of  re- 
presentatives, they  have  the  right  to  elect  a dele- 
gate  to  congress.  Laws  of  Missouri,  not  inconsis- 
tent, in  force.  Arkansaw  the  seat  of  government.] 
ARVIY. 

1.  An  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  army  when 
employed  on  fatigue  duty.  [Senate,  2d  March, 
1819.] 

[15  cents,  and  an  extra  gill  of  whiskey,  per  day, 
to  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  when 
employed,  not  less  than  ten  days,  on  fortifications, 
&c.] 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  An  r.ct  to  enforce  those  provisions  of  the  act, 
entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,”  which  relate  to  the 
right  of  voting  for  directors,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[House,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[Persons  offering  more  than  thirty  votes,  may  be 
compelled  to  make  oath.  Any  judge  of  elections 
may  administer  the  oath  in  his  discretion,  ov  at  tire 
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instance  of  a s'ockholder.  No  person  allowed  to 
vote  proxy,  &c.  withour  a power,  with  an  oath,  en- 
dorsed, and  filed  in  the  bank  The  oath  may  be 
taken  before  a notary  public,  judge,  or  justice  ot 
the  peace,  arid  must  be  certified.  Judges  of  elec 
lions,  permitting  persons  to  give  more  than  thirty 
votes  without  making  oath,  or  suffering  any  person 
to  vote  as  a proxy  without  a power,  as  prescribed, 
are  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  sub- 
ject to  fine  or  imprisonment.  Persons  wilfully  and 
absolutely  swearing  falsely,  subject  to  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Persons 
giving’  money,  bribe,  present,  or  reward,  &c.  to  pro- 
cure tiie  opinion,  vote,  or  interest  of  the  President 
or  any  director  of  the  bank,  in  relation  to  the  con- 
cerns of  the  bank,  the  person  giving,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  director  accepting,  the  money,  bribe,  Sic. 
to  be  fined  in  1 imprisoned,  and  forever  disqualified 
to  hold  any  office,  &c  ] 

CLERKS. 

1.  An  act  to  increase  the  number  of  Clerks  in  the 
Department  of  War.  [House,  5th  Dec  1818.] 

[The  Secretary  of  War  authorized  to  employ  12 
additional  clerks.  12,000  dollars  appropriated  to 
pay  them.  Act  in  force  for  a year.] 

2.  An  act  to1  incorporate  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion fit  Clerks  in  the  civil  department  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia. [House,  15th  February,  1819  ] 

[This  is  an  act  to  provide  for  the  support  and  ad- 
vancement in  society  of  the  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  clerks.  Each  associate  pays  2 dol- 
lars 50  cents  quarterly:  the  funds  are  to  be  depo- 
sited in  bank;  and  on  the  death  of  a member  of  the 
society,  his  family  receives  a sum  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  years  he  has  been  a member:  in 
case  of  no  family,  persons  may  be  adopted  by  a 
clerk.  The  debts  are  not  to  exceed  the  value  of 
property;  the  society  is  prohibited  from  banking; 
and  the  charter  is  limited  to  the  3d  of  March,  1834  ] 
COASTING  TRADE. 

1.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  acts  concerning 
the  Coasting  Trade.  [Senate,  2d  March,  1819  ] 

[The  sea  coast  and  navigable  rivers  of  the  United 
States  divided  into  two  great  districts.  Licensed 
vessels,  of  20  tons  and  upwards,  may  carry  on  trade 
between  the  districts  within  the  great  districts,  and 
between  a state  in  one,  and  an  adjoining  state  in 
another  great  district,  Sic.  Trade  between  districts 
hot  included,  &c.  to  be  carried  on  as  already  pro 
vided:  1st  district,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  the  southern  limits  of  Georgi  ; 
2d.  from  the  Perdido  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
United  States.  This  act  goes  into  effect  on  the  1st 
July,  1819.] 

CONGRESS. 

1.  An  act  to  provide  tor  the  removal  of  the  Li- 
brary of  congress  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol. 
[Senate,  3d  Dec.  1818.] 

[Suitable  apartments  to  be  fitted  up;  and  2,900 
dollars  further  appropriated  for  books.] 

2.  Resolution  directing  the  manner  in  which 
the  printing  of  congress  shall  be  executed,  fixing 
the  prices  thereof,  and  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment' of  a printer  or  printers.  [Senate,  3d  March, 
1819.] 

[This  act  changes  the  mode  of  providing  for  the 
execution  of  the  printing  for  congress,  from  a con- 
tract, which  lias  heretofore  prevailed,  to  an  election 
by  the  senate  and  house,  respectively.  They  nu.) 
ehuse  the  same  or  different  printers;  and  if  tli  - 
work  is  not  executed  promptly,  others  may  be  em- 
ployed; if  these  latter  charge  more  than  the  fixed 
price,  the  excess  is  to  be  charged  to  the  persons 
eitcLtd  ] 


COINS,  FOREIGN. 

1.  An  act  to'  continue  in  force  an  act  regulating 
the  currency,  within  the  United  Slates,  of  the  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  and  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc 
pieces.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819.] 

[The  1st  section  of  this  act  regulates  the  curren- 
cy of  foreign  gold  coins,  to  wit:  of  Great  Britain, 
present  standard,  100  cents  for  27  grains,  or  88 
cents  8-9the;of  France,  100  cents  for  27  1-2  grains, 
or  87  1 4 cents  per  pennyweight;  of  Spain,  100  cents 
for  28  1 2 grains,  or  84  cents  per  pennyweight,  un- 
til 1st  November,  1819,  when  foreign  gold  coins 
cease  to  be  a legal  tender.  The  2d  section,  contin- 
ues so  much  of  the  act  of  29th  April,  1816,  as  re- 
lates to  foreign  silver  coins,  in  force  until  29th 
April,  1821.] 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

1.  An  act  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  punish  the  cripie  of  piracy.  [Senate,  3d 
March,  1819. 

[The  president  authorized  to  employ  the  public 
armed  vessels  to  protect  merchant  vessels  and  their 
crews  from  piratical  aggressions,  and  to  instruct 
their  commanders  to  take  and  send  into  port  armed 
vessels,  &c.  which  have  attempted  or  committed 
piratical  aggression,  &c.  upon  any  vessel,  and  to 
retake  vessels  of  the  United  States  unlawfully  cap- 
tured. Merchant  vessels  of  the  United  Stales,  own- 
ed wholly  or  in  part  by  a citizen,  may  defend 
against  aggression,  &c.  by  any  armed  vessel  other 
than  a public  armed  vessel  of  a nation  in  amity;  may 
capture  the  offending  vessel  and  retake  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  Sic.  Vessels  or  boats,  from 
which  piratical  aggression,  8ic.  has  been  first  at- 
tempted or  made,  when  taken  and  brought  into  port, 
may  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
and  the  captors,  &c.  Persons  committing  the  crimes 
of  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  if  brought  into,  or  found 
in,  the  United  States,  to  be  punished  with  death. 
This  act  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  congress.] 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  president  and  mana- 
gers of  the  Rockville  and  Washington  Turnpike 
Road  Company,  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  ex- 
tend and  make  their  Turnpike  Road  to  or  from  the 
boundary  of  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  through  the  said  District,  to 
the  line  thereof  [House,  15th  February,  1819.] 

[The  powers  and  obligations  of  the  company  of 
the  Columbia  Turnpike  Roads,  transferred  to  the 
Rockville  and  Washington  Turnpike  Road  Com- 
pany: the  former  to  file  a written  release.  The 
corporation  of  Washington  may  purchase  out  the 
road,  on  paying  die  capital  and  six  percent.] 

2.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  [House,  16th  February, 
1819] 

[Property  of  the  Society  limited  to  6,000  dollars 
per  annum.  Four  stated  meetings  yearly.  A 
board  of  examiners.  License  necessary  to  prac- 
tice. Fifty  dollars  penalty  for  practising  without 
license  or  diploma.  Practising  physicians  resident 
in  tne  states,  and  regular  physicians,  sent  for,  may 
practice.] 

3.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  “An 
act  further  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  City  ot 
Washington.**  [Sen  te,  20th  Feb  1819  ] 

[Lots  sold  for  taxes  may  he  redeemed  within  two 
years  on  payment  of  purchase  money  and  10  per 
cent.  If  the  purchaser  cannot  be  found,  or  refuses 
to  accept,  the  redemption  money  may  be  paid  to 
the  clerk  of  the  county  court:  the  clerk  is  to  re- 
port to  the  court,  deposile  the  n.o.iey.  Sec.  The 
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officer  charged  with  selling  real  estate  for  taxes, 
to  report  in  writing,  to  the  clerk  within  ten  days: 
clerk  to  record  the  report:  vested  rights  not  af- 
fected.] 

4.  An  act  to  incorporate  a Company  to  build  a 
Bridge  over  the  Eastern  Branch  of  Potomac,  be- 
tween Eleventh  and  Twelfth  streets  east,  in  the 
City  of  Washington.  [House,  24h  Feb.  1819] 

[Navv-Yard  (draw)  Bridge  Company.  Capital 
25,000  dollars,  in  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  Uni- 
ted States’  property  and  troops,  and  militia,  tree 
from  toll.  The  bridge  must  be  built  by  1st  Octo- 
ber, 1822  ] 

5.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  authorize  and  empower  the  President  and 
Managers  of  the  Washington  Turnpike  Company 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  when  organized,  io  ex- 
tend and  make  their  turnpike  road  to  or  from 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  through 
the  said  District,  to  the  line  thereof.  [House,  3d 
March,  1819  ] 

[A  supplementary  act  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
passed  in  1818,  declared  in  force  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.] 

6.  An  act  authorizing  the  purchase  of  fire  en- 
gines, and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  same.  [Senate, 
3d  March,  1819.] 

[The  President  to  cause  to  be  purchased  two 
fire  engines  of  the  first  class,  with  copper  suction 
pipes,  and  60  feet  of  rivet  leathern  hose,  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  other  buildings  i 
Washington.  Houses  to  be  built  tor  sate  keeping 
them:  one  on  the  Capitol  Hill,  the  other  near  the 
President’s  House.  4 500  noli-irs  appropriated.] 
DOCUMENTS 

1.  Resolution  authorizing  the  transmission  of 
certain  documents  free  of  postage.  [House,  5th 
Dec.  1818.] 

[Documents  communicated  by  tire  President  or 
heads  of  departments,  and  printed,  to  be  tranked  by 
members  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
Clerk  of  the  House.] 

2.  Resolution  for  the  distribution  of  Seybert’s 
Statistical  Annals,  and  directing  Pitkin’s  Commer- 
cial Statistics  to  be  deposited  in  the  Library.  [House, 
23d  January,  1819] 

[Seybert’s  to  be  given  to  members  of  Congress, 
President  and  Vice  President,  heads  of  departments, 
colleges,  executives  of  slates  and  territories:  the 
remainder,  with  Pitkin’s,  to  the  Library] 

3.  Resolution  authorizing  the  transmission  of  the 
documents  accompanying  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee to  examine  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  [States]  free  of  postage.  [House, 
15th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[Members  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  Clerk  of  the  House,  authorized  to  frank  them] 
DRAWBACK,  &c. 

1.  An  act  providing  additional  penalties  for  false 
entries  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  or  bounty  on 
exportation.  [House,  20th  Feb.  1819] 

[A  sum  equal  io  the  value  of  the  articles,  forfeit- 
ed by  persons  making  false  en  ry  for  benefit  of  draw 
back  of  bounty,  in  addition  to  former  penalties] 
DUTIES. 

1.  An  act  in  addition  to  “An  act  concerning  ton 
nage  and  discriminating  duties  in  certain  cases.” 
(Senate,  3d  March,  1819.] 

[The  act  of  20tii  April,  1818,  concerning  tonnage 
and  discriminating  duties  ,n  certain  cases,  extend- 
ed to  the  vessels  of  Prussia,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 
The  act  of  3d  of  March,  1815,  respecting  discnmi 
nating  duties,  the  act  of  *Uth  April,  *1818,  and 
this  act,  to  cease  on  1st  Jan.  1824] 


2.  An  act  to  regHlate  the  duties  on  certain  wines 
[House,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[On  wines  not  enumerated  in  the  act  to  regulate 
the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  of  the  27th 
April,  1816,  when  imported  in  bottles  or  cases,  30 
cents  per  gallon,  and  w'hen  imported  otherwise 
than  in  bottles  or  cases,  15  cents  per  gallon;  in  lieu 
of  duties  now  levied,  which  are  to  cease  after  30lh 
June,  1819-  Addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  rates 
specified  upon  importations  in  vessels  not  of  *he 
United  States.  Additional  duty  not  to  affect  im- 
portations otherwise  authorized  by  treaty  or  ac’sof 
congress.  Drawback  of  the  duties' imposed  on  ex- 
portation. Wmes  deposited  as  directed  by  act  of 
20th  April,  1818,  may  he  transported  coastwise, 
from  the  public  warehouses  in  one  district,  to 
those  in  another  district  without  loss  or  debenture] 
FISHERIES 

1 An  act  in  addition  Vo,  ami  alteration  of,  an  act, 
entitled  “An  act  laying  a duty  on  imported  salt, 
granting  a bounty  on  pickled  fish  exported,  and  al- 
lowances to  certain  vessels  employed  in  tiie  fishe- 
ries.” [House,  3d  M u ch,  1819] 

[On  boats  qualified  for  the  Bank  and  other  Cod 
fisheries,  actually  employed  four  months  at  sea,  &c. 
if  more  than  five,  and  not  exceeding  30,  tons,  3 dol- 
lars and  50  cents  for  every  ton;  if  above  80  tons,  4 
dollars;  if  above  30  tons,  crew  not  less  than  10,  ac- 
tually employed  at  sea  three  and  a half,  and  not  less 
than  four  months,  3 dollars  and  50  cents.  Allow- 
ance on  one  vessel,  for  one  season,  not  to  exceed 
360  dollars  ] 

FLORIDA. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  to  take  possession  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  and  establish  a temporary  governnieiit 
therein  [House,  Sd  March,  1819  ] 

[The  president  authorized  to  take  possession, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  22d  Feb.  1819,  and  he 
itfay,  for  that  purpose,  employ  any  part  of  the  na- 
vy, army,  aud  militia.  Until  congress  otherwise 
provide,  the  territory  to  be  governed,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the 
President  may  direct.  Revenue  laws,  and  laws 
against  the  importation  of  persons  of  color,  to  be 
in  force.  The  president  may  appoint  officers  to 
enforce  the  laws.  20,000  dollars  appropriates 
This  act  effective  upon  exchange  of  ratifications  of 
the  treaty,  and  when  the  king  of  Spain  is  ready  to 
surrender  the  territory] 

ILLINOIS. 

1.  Resolution  declaring  the  admission  of  the 
state  of  fllinois  into  the  Union.  [House,  3d  Dec. 
1818.] 

[Admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states] 

2.  An  act  granting  a donation  of  land  to  the 
state  of  Illinois,  for  the  seat  of  government  of  said 
state.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819] 

[Four  sections,  or  contiguous  quarter  sections 
and  fractions,  not  exceeding  four  sections,  to  be 
selected  as  provided  by  toe  30ih  section  of  the 
schedule  to  the  Illinois  coustiiution,  before  the  pub- 
lic sale  of  adjoining  land's.] 

INDIANA. 

1.  An  act  respecting  the  location  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  lands  to  be  granted  for  tiie  seat  of  govern- 
ment in  the  state  of  Indiana.  [Senate,  3d  March 
1819] 

[Instead,  of  four  sections,  Sec.  anv  contiguous 
quarter  sections,  fractions,  Sec.  not  to  exceed  to*.,- 
entire  sections,  may  be  located  under  direction  of 
the  legislature.  Locations  to  be  made  prior  to  tin- 
public  sales  of  adjoining  lands.] 
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INDIANS. 

1.  An  act  to  continae  in  force,  for  a further  term, 
the  act,  entitled  “An  act  for  establishing  trading 
houses  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.’* [Senate,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[The  act  of  the  2d  March,  1811,  continued  until 
Is  March,  1820.  The  president  may  transfer  In- 
dian agents;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate 
may  appoint  an  Indian  agent  for  Upper  Missouri 
with  a salary  of  1800  dollars.] 

2.  An  act  m iking  provision  for  the  civilization  of 
the  Indian  tribes  adjoining  the  frontier  settlements 
[S.natef  3d  March,  1819] 

[The  president  authorized  to  employ  capable 
persons,  of  good  moral  character,  to  instruct  Indian 
tribes  adjoining  the  frontier,  in  agriculture,  read 
xng,  writing,  arithmetic,  &c.  Yearly  sum  of  10,Q00 
dollars  appropriated.  Account  of  expenditure  and 
proceeds,  to  be  annually  laid  before  congress.] 
JUDICIARY. 

1.  An  act  concerning  the  wes'ern  district  court! 

of  Pennsylvania.  [House,  16th  Dec.  1818. ] j 

[This  is  an  act  to  prevent  the  discontinuance  or  j 
abatement  of  suits  in  the  court,  on  account  of  its  | 
not  having  been  holden  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,; 
1818;  and  the  business  of  the  court  is  to  proceed,' 
as  provided  by  the  act  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818, 
as  if  the  court  had  been  holden  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  in  that  year.] 

2.  An  act  tq  establish  a judicial  district  in  Vir-. 
ginia,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain.  [House,  ! 
4th  February,  1819.] 

[A  district  court,  of  one  judge,  and  six  sessions  j 
annually;  jurisdiction  the  same  as  a circuit  court, ; 
except  appeals  and  writs  of  errors.  Writs  of  er-i 
ror  to  the  supreme  court.  A clerk,  attorney,  and  j 
marshal;  the  two  latter  to  receive  20Q  dolls,  yearly, ! 
besides  fees.  Judge’s  salary,  1600  dollars  per  an- 1 
rfum.]  _ j 

3.  An  act  to  extern}  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  United  Slates,  to  casesarising: 
under  the  law  relating  to  patents.  [Senate,  l5ch 
Feb.  1819.] 

[The  circuit  courts  to  have  original  cognizance, 
in  equity  and  at  law,  in  controversies  respecting  the 
right  to  inventions  and  writings.  A writ  of  error  or 
appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court,  as  in  other\judg-j 
merits  and  decrees.]  J 

4.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of 

the  laws  of  the  United  States  withitj  the  state  ofl 
Illinois.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819.]  j 

[This  act  declares  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  i 
not  inapplicable,  in  force  in  Illinois;  creates  that : 
atate  a district,  with  a district  court  of  one 
judge,  and  two  sessions  annually.  Judge’s  salary 
1000  dollars  yearly.  A clerk,  attorney,  and  mar- 
shal; the  two  latter  officers  to  receive  200  dollars 
per  annum  each,  for  all  extra  services.] 

LANDS. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  purchase  the  lands  reserved  by  the  act  of 
ihe  odor  March,  1817,  to  certain  chiefs,  warriors, 
or  other  Indians,  of  the  Creek  nation.  [Senate,  20th 
Feb.  1819.] 

[The  President  may  purchase  any  tract  qf  land 
reserved,  by  act  of  3d  March,  1817,  to  Indians  of  the 
Creek  nation;  and  the  lands  thus  acquired  are  to  be 
offered  for  sale.] 

2.  An  act  allowing  further  time  to  complete  the 
issuing  and  locating  of  military  land  warrants. 
{House,  24th  February,  1819.] 

[Military  bounty  land  warrants  may  be  issued  un- 
til 4th  March,  1824;  and  the  time  limited  for  is- 
§tiing  and  locating  military  land  warrants,  by  act  ol 


9th  March,  1818,  extended  to  4th  March,  and  1st 
October,  1821  ] 

3.  An  act  further  to  suspend,  for  a limited  time, 
the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  lands  for  failure  in  complet- 
ing the  payment  thereon.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819.3 

[Suspended  until  31st  Much,  1820,  in  favor  of 
purchasers  at  any  of  the  land  offices;  but  not  to  any 
one  purchaser  foi  more  than  640  acres.] 

4 An  act  explanatory  "of  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
for  the  final  adjustment  of  land  titles  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana  and  territory  of  Missouri.”  [House,  3d 
March,  1819  ] 

[The  provisions  of  ‘he  5th  section  of  the  act  ex- 
plained, to  extend  to  the  citizens  of  Howard  coun- 
ty, in  Missouri.  The  right  of  pre-emption  given  by 
those  provisions,  &c.not.  to  affect  any  right  derived 
from  the  United  States  by  purchase.  Pre-emption 
tq  settlers  on  lands  reserved  for  schools,  &c  ] 

5-  An  act  providing  for  the  correction  of  errors 
in  making  entries  of  1 and  at  the  land  offices.  [Se- 
nate, 3d  March,  1&19] 

[Purchasers  at  private  sale,  making  entries  of 
tracts  different  from  what  they  intended,  to  make 
application  to  the  register  of  the  land  office;  and  if 
the  error  arose  from  incorrect  or  obliterated  marks, 
8tc.  the  register  and  receiver  to  report  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  may  allow  the 
entry  to  be  withdrawn,  and  money  to  be  applied  to 
other  purchases  ] 

6.  An  act  for  adjusting  the  claims  to  land,  and 
establishing  land  offices,  in  the  districts  east  of  the 
Island  of  New  Orleans.  [Senate,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[This  act  confirms  sundry  claims  to  land  founded 
on  Spanish  and  British  grants,  as  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  commissioners 
front  the  districts  east  and  west  of  Pearl  river;  se- 
cures preemption  rights  to  certain  settlers;  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a land  office  at  St. 
Helena  court-house  and  one  at  Jackson  court-house, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  a register  and  receiver 
for  each,  and  of  a principal  deputy  surveyor  of  lands 
ill  said  districts,  with  a salary  of  500  dollars  and 
fees.  It  provides;  also  for  the  adjustment  of  other 
land  claims.] 

7.  An  act  to  designate  the  boundaries  of  districts, 
and  establish  land  offices, for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  not  heretofore  offered  for  sale  in  the 
states  of  Qhio  and  Indiana.  TSenate,  3d  March, 
1819] 

Districts  formed,  and  land  offices  established,  at 
Piqua,  Delaware,  for  the  sale  of  unappropriated 
lands  in  Ohio;  and  for  the  same  purpose  in  India- 
na, $t  Brookville  and  Terra  Haute.  Certain  public 
lands  are  attached  to  the  district  of  Jeffersonville. 
The  President  may  remove  the  Land  Office  at  Jef- 
fersonville to  a central  place.  When  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  Iannis  have  been  surveyed,  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  Registers  and  Receivers  for  each 
of  the  offices.  The  President  may  remove  any  of 
the  Lan  1 Offices  established  by  this  act  to  a suitable 
place  within  the  district.  The  same  provisions  for 
the  sale  of  the  lands,  and  with  respect  to  reserva- 
tions, as  in  other  similar  cases.] 

LIGHT  HOUSES,  BEACONS,  & BUOYS. 

1,  An  act  to  authorize  the  building,  erecting,  and 
placing  light  houses,  beacons,  and  buoys,  on  places 
designated  in  Boston,  Buzzard,  and  Chesapeake 
Bays",  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses. [Moose,  3d  Inarch,  1819.] 

[Tins  act  contains  various  minute  provisions 
and  appropriations  of  money,  for  establishing  and 
improving  the  means  of  securing  navigation  along 
the  sea-board  and  water-courses  of  the  United 
States-] 
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MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 

1.  An  aci  author.zmg  the  election  of  a Delegate 
from  the  Michigan  Territory  to  the  Congress  of| 
the  Umted  Suites,  and  extending  the  right  of  suf- 1 
frage  to  the  citizens  of  said  territory.  [House,  16th  j 
Feb.  1819.] 

[Specifics  the  qualifications  of  the  electors.*  The  | 
Governor  to  certify  the  election  of  the  Delegate,  and 
his  certificate  entitles  the  Delegate  to  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ] 

MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  An  act  providing  tor  a grant  of  land  for  the 
Seat  of  Government  in  the  st.ite  of  Mississippi,  and 
for  the  support  of  a seminary  of  learning  within  the 
said  stale.  [Senate,  20th  February,  1819.] 

[Two  sections,  in  one  entire  tract,  tor  a seat  of 
government,  and  another  township  for  the  support 
of  a seminal y of  learning,  to  be  located  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  grant  is  in  lieu  of 
a township  reserved  by  act  of  Jd  March,  1815, 
which  is  to  be  sold.] 

NAVY. 

1.  Resolution  declaring  the  manner  in  which  the 
vessels  composing  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  named.  [House,  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[To  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  President — first  class,  after 
the . tates  of  the  Union— second  class,  after  the  ri 
vers — third  class,  after  the  principal  cities  and 
towns.  No  two  vessels  to  bear  the  same  name.] 
PENSIONS  AND  PENSIONERS. 

1.  An  act  extending  the  term  of  half  pay  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  and  children  of  certain  offi- 
cers, seamen,  and  marines,  who  died  in  the  public 
service.  [House,  3d  March,  1819.] 

[Five  years’  additional  half  pay  to  them.] 

2.  An  act  regulating  the  payments  to  invalid  pen- 
sioners. [House,  3d  March,  1818.] 

[In  applications  for  payment  of  pensions,  the  affi- 
davit of  two  surgeons  or  pnysicians,  whose  credibi- 
lity, as  such,  must  be  certified  by  the  magistrate 
before  whom  the  affidavit  is  made,  stating  the  con- 
tinuance and  rate  of  disability,  to  accompany  ap 
plication  for  payment  after  4th  March,  1819,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter.  Affidavit  not  necessa- 
ry in  case  of  total  disability;  and  this  act  not  to  ex- 
tend to  invalids  under  act  of  18th  March,  1818.] 

3.  An  act  to  au.horize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
appoint  an  additional  Agent  for  paying  pensioners 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 
[House,  3d  March,  1819.] 

An  Agent  for  paying  pensioners  in  East  Tennes- 
see.] 

4 An  act  concerning  invalid  pensioners.  [House, 
3d  March,  1819  ] 

[This  is  the  usual  act,  passed  every  year,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  War  to  place  the  persons 
named  in  it  on  the  pension  list.] 

5.  An  act  concerning  the  allowance  of  pensions 
upon  a relinquishment  of  bounty  lands.  [House, 
'3d  March,  1819  ] 

[Tne  second  section  of  the  act  of  16th  April, 
1816,  and  so  much  of  the  act  to  amend  the  same,  I 
of  3d  March  181 7,  as  relates  to  the  subject  of  that  J 
section,  continued  until  3d  March,  1822.  No  pen- 
sion to  be  granted  under  thos^  acts,  after  the 
16tli  of  April,  1819,  unless  one  of  the  children  be 
under  the  age  of  16  at  the  time  of  relinquishing 
the  bounty  land;  and  the  pension  to  commence  at 
the  date  of  relinquishment.] 

POST  OFFICE. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  postmaster  general  to 
contract,  as  in  other  cases,  for  currying  the  mail 
in  steam- boats,  between  New  Orteans,  in  the  state 


of  Louisiana,  and  Louisville,  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
mcky.  [House,  2d  March,  1819  ] 

[Not  exceeding  tour  years  in  any  one  contract. 
Tlie  whole  expense  not  to  exceed  that  of  trans- 
mitting by  land  ] 

POST  ROADS 

1.  An  act  to  alter  aiu»  establish  certain  post 
roads.  [House,  3d  March,  1819.] 

[This  is  the  usual  annual  act  respecting  po9t 
roads.] 

PRIVATE  ACTS. 

1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Barton. 
[House,  28ih  D.  c.  1818.] 

Allowed  to  withdraw  his  entry,  &c.  and  the  mo- 
ney paid  on  it  to  be  placed  to  his  credit  on  any 
other  purchase  in  Vincennes  district;  provided  the 
numbers  in  the  first  purchase  had  been  efldctd,  See.] 

2.  An  act  graining  to  Mehitable  Cole  the  lands 
therein  mentioned.  [House,  28th  Dec.  1818.] 

[Secretary  of  War  to  issue  a land  warrant  to  her, 
for  lands  in  right  of  Jacob  Fairfield  ] 

3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  major  general  John 
Stark.  [House,  28th  Dec.  1818.] 

[S-.xty  dollars  a month  pension  to  him  from  16th 
August  1817.] 

4 An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  B.  Lewis 
[House,  8th  Jan.  18r9  ] 

. tHls  accounts  to  be  settled  on  reasonable  and 
just  terms.] 

5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  R epresenta- 
tives of  Alexander  Montgomery,  deceased.  [House, 
8th  Jan.  1819.] 

[Evidence  to  be  further  examined  in  their  claims 
under  Spanish  grants.] 

6.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Doctor  Mottrom  Ball, 
[House,  19th  Jan.  1819  ] 

[One  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to 
him,  for  the  destruction  of  his  building  on  Old 
Courthouse  Point.] 

7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick  Brown 
[House,  19<h  Jan.  1819.] 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  just  and  equitable 
principles;  if  no  misconduct.] 

8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sampson  S.  King 
[House.  4th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  equitable  princi- 
ples; if  no  misconduct  ] 

9.  An  act  authorizing  a distribution  of  a sum  of 
money  among  the  representatives  of  commodore 
Edward  Preble,  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
brig  Svren.  [House  4th  Feo.  1819.] 

[Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  their  pro- 
portion of  prize  money  in  the  case  of  the  brig  Trans- 
fer.] 

10.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  II.  Harper. 
[House.  4 h Feb.  1819  ] 

[Five  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him,  for 
bringing  to  Washington  a record  of  land  decisions.] 

11  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Li.  Parish. 
[House.  4th  Feb.  1819.] 

[One  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  sjxty  cents 
to  be  paid  to  him  ] 

12  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel  F.  Hooker 
[House.  15th  Fen.  1819  ] 

[To  be  paid  785  dollars.] 

13.  An  set  for  the  rehef-of  Daniel  Renner  and 
Nathaniel  II.  Heath.  [House.  16ih  F b.  1819  ] 

[Their  claim  to  be  setdevl:  not  to  exceed  19,803 
dollars  60  cents  ] 

14.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  Pool. 
[H  -use.  20th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[The  amount  of  a judgment  recovered  against 
him,  from  an  erroneous  assessment,  to  be  repaid  to 
him.} 
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15.  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adam  Kinsly,  Tho- 
iT»as  French,  and  Charles  S.  Leonard.  [House.  20fh 
Feb.  1819] 

[To  be  paid  such  sum  of  money  as  will  make 
their  contract  price,  for  furnishing  arms,  equal  to 
that  paid  toothers.] 

16  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Davis.  [House. 
20  h Feb.  1819] 

[To  be  paid  4 7 dollars  70  cents.] 

17.  An  a^t  for  the  relief  of  John  Clark.  [Senate. 
20t:i  Feb.  1818.] 

[The  secretary  of  war  to  issue  a land  warrant  to 
him  for  858  acres.] 

18.  An  act  directing  the  payment  of  certain  bills 
drawn  by  general  Armstrong  in  favor  of  William 
Morgan.  [House.  20th  Feb.  1819.] 

[Five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  21 
cents  to  be  paid  to  Thomas  Griffin,  administrator 
of  William  Morgan,  upon  his  giving  bond  with 
sureties.] 

19  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Hall  Jervey. 
[House.  24th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[Half  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  schooner  Lively  Cordelia,  Sec.  to  be  paid  him.] 

20  An  act  concerning  the  heirs  and  legatees  of 
Thomas  Turner,  deceased  [House.  24th  Feb. 
1819.] 

[His  executors  to  be  paid  1,500  dollars  for  bis 
cervices  in  settling  accounts  respecting  the  navy 
pension  fund.] 

21.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kenzie  and  Forsyth. 
[House.  24th  Feb.  1819.] 

[Their  account,  for  three  mules  and  ten  horses 
lost  at  Chicago,  to  be  settled  ] 

22.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim  of  M. 
Poriev.  [House.  24th  Feb,  1819  ] 

[His  claim,  as  secretary  and  aid  to  general  La 
Fayette,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  allowed.] 

9 23.  An  act  making  provision  for  the  claim  of  M. 
de  Vienne.  [House,  24th  Feb.  1819] 

[His  claim,  for  seven  month's  service  during  the 
revfirtlonary  war,  allowed.] 

24.  An  act  confirming  the  claim  of  Alexander 
Macomb  to  a tract  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Mi- 
chigan. [Senate.  2d  March,  1819.] 

[His  right  to  Stony  Island  confirmed.] 

25.  An  act  for  the  relief  John  B.  Timber.lake. 
[House.  2d  March,  1819  ] 

[To  be  allowed  a credit  of  3084  dolls.  33  cents.] 

26.  .\n  act  to  authorize  William  Proutto  institute 
a bill  in  equity  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  against  the  commissioner  of  the 
public  buildings,  and  to  direct  a defence  therein. 
[Senate.  2d  March,  1819.] 

[To  try  his  claim  for  1 816  dolls.  66  cents,  with 
interest,  for  lands  reserved  for  a marine  hospital. 
Attorney  of  the  district  to  appear  and  defend  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States.] 

27.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Phebe  Stuart.  [House. 
3d  March,  1819  ] 

[She  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  as  the 
widow  of  a militia  man  who  died  in  service.] 

28.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Uice  Jones. 
[Senate.  34  March,  1819.] 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  as  interpreter  and 
translator  to  the  boaMD  of  commissioners  in  the  land 
district  of  Kaskaskia,  &c.] 

29.  An  act  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum 
for  teaching  the  deaf  andtlumb.  [House.  3d  March 
1819.1 

[A  township  of  land  granted  for  its  ben  fit.] 

30.  An  act  in  addition  to  an  act,  supplementary 
to  an  act,  entitled  “An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
Wilson.”  [House;.  3d  March,  1819.] 


[The  secretary  of  war  authorized  to  revise  and 
settle  his  accounts.] 

31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aquila  Giles.  [Senate. 
3d  March,  1819.] 

[Ilis  account,  in  relation  to  a warrant  issued  for 
the  balance  of  his  pay  as  major  in  1782,  to  be  set- 
tled.] 

32.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  McCalla  and 
Matthew  II.  Jouett.  [House.  3d  March,  1819.] 

[Their  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles  of 
equity  and  justice;  if  no  misconduct  ] 

33.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Batman. 
[House.  2d  March,  1819.] 

[A  patent  to  be  granted  to  him  on  the  final  set- 
tlement certificate  returned  to  the  general  land 
office.] 

34.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold  Smyth. 
[House.  3d  March,  1819] 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles  of  equity 
and  justice.] 

35.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel  Moss.  [House. 
3d  March,  1819.] 

[ A military  warrant  to  issue  to  him  for  100  acres 
of  land,  in  lieu  of  one  lost.] 

36  An  act  for  the  relief  of  B.  and  P.  Jourdan, 
bro tber.s.  [Senate.  3d  March,  1819.] 

[Their  accounts  to  be  settled,  for  not  exceeding 
28,000  dollars.] 

37.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  M.  Brook 
and  Edmund  P.  Kennedy.  [House.  3d  Marcbs 
1819  ] . 

[Their  accounts  to  be  settled  on  reasonable  and 
just  terms.] 

38.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael  Hogan.  [Se- 
nate. 3d  March,  1819  ] 

[Not  exceeding  1,100  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  him 
for  damages  done  to  his  house  in  Utica  by  a detach- 
ment of  troops.] 

38.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rees  Hill.  [Senate. 
3d  March,  1819  ] 

[His  account  for  monies  advanced  for  defraying 
expenses  of  the  troops,  with  interest,  to  be  settled.] 
40  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah  Ring  and 
other-'.  [House.  3d  March,  1819.] 

[This  is  an  act  placing  Jonathan  Ring  and  others, 
insane  persons,  on  the  pension  list,  and  authorizing 
receipts  by  the  wife,  son,  or  guardian,  of  the  parties 
respectively.] 

41.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Wheaton. 
[House  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[His  account  to  be  settled  on  principles  of  equity 
and  justice.] 

42  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Minis  and 
others.  [House.  3d  Mrrcii,  1819  ] 

[Their  accounts,  for  payment  to  the  troops  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  to  be  settled  on  just  and  equitable 
terms.] 

43.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  Callan. 
[House.  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[His  accounts  to  be  settled  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice  and  equity.] 

44  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nathan  G.  Birdseye 
and  Daniel  Booth.  [Senate.  3d  March,  1819  j 
[The  marshal  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  release  to  them  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  of 
the  United  States,  to  certain  lands  and  buildings 
in  Derby,  Connecticut  ] 

45.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Orr.  [House. 
31  March,  1819] 

[250  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him,  for  the  schooner 
Telegraph,  sunk  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.] 

46  An  act  for  *be  relief  of  Robert  Kid,  Seth 
Webber,  and  Thomas  Page.  [House.  3d  March, 
i 1819  3 
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[Certain  duties  to  be  refunded  to  them  by  the 
collectors  of  Bos  on  and  Philadelphia,  they  not 
being  justly  chargable.] 

47.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  McCausland. 
[House.  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[96  dollars  to  be  paid  to  him  or  his  legal  re- 
presentative;* the  amount  of  a militia  fine  impro- 
perly assessed.] 

„ SALARIES. 

1.  An  act  to  increase  the  salaries  of  certain  offi- 
eers  of  government.  [Senate,  20th  Feb.  1819  ] 

[To  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war  and 
navy,  6,000  dollars  each:  Attorney  general,  3,500: 

Postmaster  general,  4,000:  Chief  justice,  5.000: 
each  other  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  4,500;  and 
the  two  assistants  to  the  postmaster  general,  each 
2,500.] 

SHIPS  AND  VESSELS. 

1.  An  act  regulating  passenger  ships  and  vessels 
[House.  2d  March,  1819.] 

[150  dollars  forfeit  for  every  passenger  over  and 
above  two  for  every  five  tons,  custom  house  measure 
meat,  exclusive  of  the  usual  complement  of  sea- 
men. If  the  number  exceeds  two  for  every  five 
tons,  by  twenty,  the  vessel  is  forfeited.  Sixty  gal- 
lons of  water,  one  hundred  poun.ds  of  salted  pro- 
visions, one  gallon  of  vinegar,  and  one  hundred 
pounds  of  wholesome  ship  bread,  for  every  passen 
ger  to  Europe;  and  in  like  proportion  for  shorter 
or  longer  voyages.  If  short  allowance,  the  master 
and  owner,  severally,  to  pay  three  dollars  a day  to 
every  passenger.  Sic.  A list  of  passengers  from  a 
foreign  port  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector,  who 
is  to  return  copies  io  the  secretary  of  state,  by 
whom  statements  are  to  be  laid  before  congress 
every  session.] 

SLAVE  TRADE. 

1.  An  act  in  addition  to  the  acts  prohibiting  the 
slave  trade.  [House.  3d  March,  1819  ] 

[The  president  may  employ  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  cruise  on  the  American  coast 
or  coast  of  Afiica,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  congress 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade.  Vessels  employed, 
contrary  to  law,  in  the  traffic  of  slaves,  may  be 
seized  by  the  armed  vessels  and  brought  into  port. 
The  proceeds  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
United  States  and  the  captors,  whether  by  an  armed 
vessel  or  revenue  cutter.  The  captors  to  safe  keep 
and  deliver  the  negroes  &c.  to  the  marshal,  &c. 
transmitting  a descriptive  list  to  the  president;  and 
the  commanders  are  to  apprehend  every  person 
found  on  board  the  offending  vessels,  being  officers 
and  crew,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil  au 
thority.  The  president  to  make  regulations  for 
the  sate  keeping,  support,  and  removal  out  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  negroes,  &c.  delivered  and 
brought  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  may  appoint 
agents  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  receive  negroes, 
Sic.  A bounty  of  twenty  five  dollars  to  the  officers 
and  crews  of  commissioned  vessels  and  revenue 
cutters,  for  every  negro,  &c.  delivered  to  the  mar- 
shal, Sic.  Prosecutions  by  information  against  per- 
sons holding  r.egroes,  &c.  unlawfully  introduced. 
Fifty  dollars  to  informant  for  each  negro,  &c.  thus 
delivered  to  the  marshal  from  the  unlawful  holder, 
by  judgment  of  the  court,  besides  the  usual  penal- 
ties. Vessels  captured  to  be  brought  for  adjudica- 
tion into  some  of  the  ports  of  the  state  or  territory 
to  which  they  belong,  if  that  can  be  ascertained, 
otherwise  into  the  most  convenient  port.  Not 
exceeding  100,000  dollars  appropriated  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect.] 


SURVEY  OF  THE  COAST. 

I.  Resolution  directing  a survey  of  certain  parts 
of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  [Senate.  19th  Jan. 
1819] 

[The  president  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made  of 
the  points  of  cape  Haiteras,  cape  Look-out,  and 
cape  Fear,  with  a view  to  the  erection  of  light 
houses,  &c.  and  to  cause  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  thos“  capes,  &c.  to  be  ascertained.  Results  to 
be  reported  to  congress  ] 

TREASURY  NOTES. 

1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  payment,  in  certain 
cases,  on  account  of  treasury  notes  which  have  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  [House  4th  Feb.  1819.] 

[On  proof  of  the  loss  of  a treasury  note,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  upon  bond,  &c.  to  pay 
the  amount  due;  and,  on  proof  of  loss,  &c.  of  any 
cert’ficite  of  Mississippi  stock,  may  issue  a new 
certificate,  on  compliance  with  treasury  rules  ] 
TREATIES,  EUROPEAN. 

1.  Convention  of  indemnification  with  Spain. 
Madrid,  11  h August,  1802.  Ratified  9th  Jan.  1804. 
By  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  9th  July.  1818  [This 
treaty  is  understood  to  have  heen  annulled  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  of  22d  Feb.  1819  ] 

2.  Treaty  with  Sweden.  Stockholm,  4th  Sept. 
1816.  Ratified  on  the  27th  May,  1818.  By  the 
king  of  Sweden  oh  the  24th  July,  1818. 

3.  Convention  with  Great  Britain.  London,  20th 
Oct.  1818.  Ratified  28th  Jan.  181S.  By  the  prince 
Regent  on  the  2d  Nov  1818. 

TREATIES,  INDIAN. 

1.  With  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawanees, 
Oita  was,  Delawares,  Pattawatimas,  and  Chippewas. 
Foot  of  the  Rapids,  &c.  29th  Sept.  1817.  Ratified 
4th  Jan  1819. 

2.  With  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Shawanees,  and 
Ottawis.  St  Mary’s,  (Ohio,)  17th  Sept.  1818. 
Ratified  4th  Jan.  1819. 

3 With  the  Pattawatimas  St.  Mary’s,  (Ohio,) 
2d  Oct.  1818.  Ratified  15th  Jan.  1819. 

4 With  the  D lawares.  St.  Mary's,  (Ohio,)  3d 
Oct.  1818.  Ratified  15th  J.n.  1819. 

5 With  the  Miamis  St.  Mry’s,  (Ohio,)  6th 
O-t  1818.  Ratified  15th  Jar  1819. 

6.  Wnh  the  Wyandots.  Si  M rv’s,  (Ohio,)  20th 
Sep' . 1818  Rat  ified  7th  Jan.  1819. 

7 With  the  Weas  Sd  Miry’s,  (Ohio,)  2d  Oci. 

1818.  Ratified  7th  Jan.  1819 

8.  With  the  Peorias,  K.iskaskias,  Mitchigamia9, 
Cabokias,  and  Txmarois.  Edwardsville,  26th  Sept. 
1818  Ratified  5th  Jan.  1819. 

9 With  the  Q iapaws.  Si.  Louis,  24th  Aug.  1818. 
Ratified  5th  Jan.  1819. 

10.  With  the  Pawnee  Marhars.  St.  Louis,  22d 
June,  1818.  Ratified  5th  Jan.  1819. 

11.  With  die  Pitivir^te  Nmsy  Pawnees.  St. 
Louis,  19ih  June,  1818.  Ratified  7th  Jan.  1819. 

12  With  the  Pawnee  republic  St.  Louis,  20th 
June,  1818.  Ratified  7th  Jan.  1819 

13  Wi'h  the  Grand  Pawnees.  St.  Louis,  18th 
June,  1818  Ratified  7ih  Jan.  1819. 

14  With  t e great  and  little  Osages.  St.  Louis, 
25?h  Sept.  1818  Ratified  7th  Jin.  1819. 

15  With  the  Chickasaws.  Treaty  ground  east 
of  Old  Town,  19th  Ort.  1818.  Ita'ified  7th  Jan. 

1819. 

16.  With  the  Ch  erokees.  Washington,  27th 
Feb.  1819.  Ratified  10th  March,  1819. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  An  act  authorizing  the  sal  * of  certain  military 
sites  [House.  3d  March,  1819  ] 
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[The  secretary  of  wa.-,  under  the  direction  of 
the  president,  to  cau«e  (o  be  sold  useless  military 
sites,  :tnd  make  deeds.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
S ates  to  cease.] 

2.  An  act  to  aphorize  the  secretary  of  war  to 
convey  a lot  or  parcel  of  land,  b^longi  g to  the 
United  Spates,  lyi-  g in  Jefferson  county,  in  the 
ftate  of  Virginia.  [House.  3d  March,  1819.] 
[Keep  Tryst  furnace  to  be  conveyed  to  John 
Peach  er.] 


an  aggregate  of  §93.610  54  -t  -e  nunler  of  chil- 
dren taught  in  the  year  (210  316)— and  the  whole 
number  of  children  residing  in  ojid  districts,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5 and  15,  235,871 


Education. 

Common  schools  in  J\'eiv  York. — The  superint end- 
ant  of  common  schools  in  he  state  of  New  York, 
has  in.-i.de  a very  pleasing  report  to  the  legislature 
at  i’s  present  session.  Bv  it,  it  appears  that  in  402 
towns  (or  townships)  4,614  comm  >n  schools  are 
organized,  under  the  act  for  their  establishment, 
and  that  in  3844  of  these  schools,  from  which  only 
particular  district  returns  have  been  received,  there 
have  been  taught  in  the  last  year  210,316  children. 
No  returns  had  been  received  from  158  towns  in 
the  state,  and  many  of  those  which  were  received 
were  deficient.  The  superintendent  estimates  the 
common  schools  to  amount  to  nearly  6000,  and  the 
children  taught  therein  at  250,000. 

The  comparative  views  of  the  progress  of  these 
establishments  is  highly  interesting— the  increase 
of  schools  and  scholars  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
system  appears  to  be  excellent,  and  the  happiest 
effects  are  resulting  from  it. 

The  financial  concerns  are  thus  stated— *The 
amount  of  public  money,  received  for  the  last  year, 
in  the  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  made, 
is  only  §93,010  54;  but  the  whole  amount  received 
in  all  the  schools,  must  have  been  §120,000,  be 
sides  the  avails  of  local  funds,  consisting  of  gospel 
and  school  lots,  belonging  to  many  towns  in  the 
western  district,  and  which,  in  some  towns,  have 
become  so  productive,  as,  together  with  the  other 
public  money  received  in  those  townsrto  defray 
nearly  all  the  expenses  of  their  schools  for  the 
whole  year.  The  difference  between  the  amount 
of  public  money  distributed,  and  the  amount  re 
turned  as  having  been  received,  is  owing  to  the  re 
turns  not  being  complete.— When  the  amount  of 
public  money,  to  be  distributed  from  the  revenue 
of  the  school  fund,  shall  be  increased  to  §70,000, 
as  will  be  done  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  whole 
amount  to  be  annually  applied  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  exclusive  of  local  funds,  will  b 
§ HO, 000;  which,  when  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent schools,  will  yield,  on  an  average,  to  each 
one,  a perpetual  annuity  oftwen’y  five  dollars. — 
This  sum,  judiciously  applied  will  support  a com 
mon  school  nearly  two  months  in  the  year;  whicl 
is  about  one  third  of  the  time  for  which  com 
mon  schools,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  are  or- 
dinarily kept  open.  If  the  amount  to  be  annually 
distributed  from  the  school  fund,  could  be  iracreas- 
to  §106,000,  it  would,  together  with  the  amount 
raised  by  public  tax,  defray  more  than  one  third  of 
the  expense  of  common  schools  for  the  whole  state.* 

To  the  report  is  attached  a table  shewing  the 
whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  tow  s from 
which  returns  have  been  received  (4614)  the 
amount  of  public  money  received  in  each,  making 


Duties  on  Imports  and  Tonnage. 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury , trans  uitting 
a statement  giving  a comparative  view  of  the  duties 
■which  accrued  upon  imports  and  tonnage  during  the 
two  first  quarters  of  the  years  1817  and  1818.  Read 
in  senate,  Dec.  16. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  Dcc.9th 
Sir — The  enclosed  statement,  giving  a compara- 
tive view  of  the  duties  which  accrued  upon  imports 
and  tonnage,  during-  the  two  first  quarters  of  the 
years  1817  and  1818,  is  submitted  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  of  finance. 

It  furnishes  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  act  of 
the  last  session  of  congress,  supplementary  to  the 
several  collection  laws,  has  had  the  happiest  effects 
in  the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
The  facts  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  are, 
1st.  That  the  duties  secured  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod, exceed  those  of  the  former  by  nearly,  §2,000,- 
000.  2d.  That  the  increase  is  exclusively  confined 
to  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties;  and,  3d,  That 
whilst  the  duties  upon  imports  have  greatly  increas- 
ed, the  duty  upon  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  merchandize,  has  more  consi- 
derably diminished. 

The  statement  also  shows  a greater  diminution  of 
foreign  tonnage,  than  in  the  amount  of  merchandize 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  shipping, 
during  the  latter  period. 

The  statement  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  the 
return  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  year 
shall  be  received  from  Philadelphia,  and  immediate- 
ly thereafter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

I remain,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

Honorable  John  W.  Eppes , 

C.  C.  of  Finance. 

DUTIES  COLLECTED  ON  MERCHANDIZE. 


7^  per  cent  duty 
15  per  cent. 

24  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

34  per  cent, 
specific  duties, 

Total, 


1817. 

§54,960 

956,028 

622,363 

1,527,588 

722,014 

7,074,151 


1818. 

§79,572 

1,362,249 

761,738 

2,491,760 

354,859 

6,026,914 


§10,957,107  §11,073,094 


Estimate  of  Philadelphia  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1818. 


1,650,000 


§12,723,09.4 

DUTIES  COLLECTED  ON  IMPORTS  AND  TONNAGE. 

1817.,  1818. 

Registered,  in  foreign  trade  22,184  21,520 

Coasting  and  fisheries  13,288  17,874 

Foreign  vessels  157,778  90,079 

Light  money  44,464  29,932 

(jj=The  increase  of  the  value  of  the  merchandize 

imported,  though  there  was  a great  decrease  of  the 
amount  paid  for  tonnage,  furnishes  as  the  secretary 
observes,  “strong  presumptive  evidence5’  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  present  revenue  law9. 
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